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INSIDE  THE  BOER  LINES 

BY  E.  E.  EASTON 


PART  II 


IT  was  the  unexpected  that  always  hap- 
pened in  the  military  campaign  from 
the  Transvaal  border  to  the  Tugela 
River,  including  the  investment  of  Lady- 
smith. Whether  viewed  from  the  san- 
guine ranks  of  the  British  army  or  from 
the  determined  atmosphere  of  the  Boer 
commandoes,  this  must  have  been  equal- 
ly true.  I had  been  advised  on  every 
hand  at  Cape  Town  to  rush  to  Dundee, 
Natal,  and  go  into  the  Transvaal  with  the 
British  troops  from  that  base  of  supply. 
A solicitous  English  official  in  Cape  Town 
freely  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  my  being 
able  to  reach  that  point  before  her  Ma- 
jesty’s troops  had  already  completed  a 
brilliant  movement  into  the  territory  of 
the  South- African  Republic. 

Within  a little  more  than  a week  from 
the  time  I had  received  this  advice  in  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  government  in  South 
Africa  I was  in  Dundee,  headed  south- 
ward with  the  burgher  forces,  while  the 
British  troops  were  turning  at  bay  among 
the  kopjes  and  sluits  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ladysmith,  118  miles  from  the  Transvaal 
border. 

That  the  Boer  generals  had  expected 
bitter  fighting  along  their  own  borders 
at  tjie  beginning  of  the  war  is  a fact. 
That  the  British  officers  in  Natal  expect- 
ed to  be  fighting  on  Transvaal  territory 
within  a few  weeks  is  probably  a fact. 
The  Boers  were  surprised  when  they 
found  themselves  attacking  Dundee; 
they  were  surprised  when  they  found 
the  English  troops  in  that  vicinity  at 


their  mercy  after  two  days’  hard  fighting; 
they  were  surprised  when  they  found 
these  troops  had  escaped  under  cover  of 
a dense  fog  while  they  were  holding  Sun- 
day services,  leaving  their  wounded, 
unburied  dead,  and  vast  quantities  of 
ordnance  and  commissary  stores.  It  was 
an  unexpected  event  when  General  Kock 
with  a small  commando  held  the  re-en- 
forcements from  Ladysmith  at  bay  for  a 
whole  day  ; it  was  equally  a surprise 
when  it  was  found  that  only  a small  part 
of  this  commando  had  been  wiped  out,  and 
that  General  White  had  fallen  back  upon 
Ladysmith  after  failing  to  re  enforce  the 
troops  at  Dundee. 

The  unexpected  continued  to  happen 
when  General  White's  forces  were  driven 
from  all  the  commanding  positions  about 
Ladysmith  into  the  pit  of  that  vast  nat- 
ural amphitheatre  of  which  the  town  is 
the  centre;  then  it  happened  again  when 
the  old  Boer  general  refused  to  permit 
an  assault  upon  the  city;  and  again  when 
he  left  the  city  besieged,  and  with  a flying 
column  in  va<led  Natal  below  the  Tugela  as 
far  as  Escourt.  and  then  returned  to  Co- 
lenso  and  waited  for  General  Buller  to  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  garrison. 

Viewed  from  the  side  of  the  Boers,  it 
was  one  continual  shifting  of  scenes,  now 
pathetic,  then  the  grimmest  tragedy,  and 
again  an  unadulterated  comedy.  Old 
men  with  long  white  beards,  boys  with- 
out a trace  of  beards,  big  men  and  little 
men,  farmers  and  grocery  men,  preachers, 
doctors, and  lawyers,  Irishmen  and  Dutch- 
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men,  Scandinavians, Germans,  Americans, 
and  Frenchmen — all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  men,  in  parties  of  twos  and  threes  and 
in  commandoes  of  several  hundreds — were 
rushing  to  the  fight  at  Dundee,  and  after 
it  was  over  some  remained  to  guard  the 
captured  supplies,  some  returned  to  their 
business  houses,  some  watched  mountain 
passes  and  railway  bridges,  others  joined 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  British  troops,  while 
some  looked  after  the  wounded  and  buried 
the  dead.  Then  Natal  as  far  south  as 
Ladysmith  was  cleared  of  the  British  sol- 
diers, and  within  less  than  three  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  the  war  the  erst- 
while 23,000  English  troops  in  Natal  were 
accounted  for  as  dead,  wounded,  prison- 
ers, or  helpless,  until  re-enforcements 
could  arrive  from  India,  Australia,  Eng- 
land, and  Canada.  They  were  feasting 
one  day,  half  starving  the  next;  rushing 
pell-mell  to  attacks  over  the  level  stretch- 
es of  veld,  within  a half-hour  struggling 
desperately  among  precipitous  kopjes; 
one  day  in  chilling  fogs,  drenching  rains, 
and  oozing  roads  of  mud,  the  next  in 
balmy, clear  atmosphere  on  the  plateaus  or 
in  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  flats;  again, 
fighting  in  the  dead  of  night  with  the 
enemy  entirely  concealed,  or  outlined  in 
ghostly  indistinctness  against  the  deep 
grayish-blue  of  the  sky,  with  only  the 
lurid  flashes  of  fire,  and  the  hammering 
sound  of  the  small-arms,  the  measured 
chugging  of  the  Maxims,  and  the  hellish 
booming  and  crashing  of  mountain  bat- 
teries, to  denote  the  positions  and  the 
number  of  the  enemy;  then  a day  when 
there  was  not  a sound  of  war,  when  the 
older  men  gathered  in  crowds  in  each 
commando  and  prayed  and  sang  in  the 
slow,  measured,  and  fervent  way  of  the 
old  Puritans. 

One  day  it  all  seemed  like  endless  con- 
fusion and  chaos,  and  the  next  everything 
seemed  organized ; skirmishes  were  fierce, 
battles  dragged  on  desperately,  with  a 
tenacity  that  left  the  field  a witness  of 
fearful  havoc.  Yet  it  never  seemed  like 
professional  warfare.  Nearly  every  man 
among  the  Boers  rode  horseback,  but 
some  old  men  were  driving  in  Cape  carts 
with  teams  of  mules  or  horses,  while 
hundreds  were  slowly  moving  down  the 
valley  from  Laings  Nek  in  ox- wagons, 
building  up  the  lines  of  communication. 
Thei;e  was  no  uniformity  save  in  the  ex- 
pressed desire  as  to  the  end  they  hoped 
to  attain. 


The  same  night  upon  which  was  re- 
ceived the  reply  from  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  ultimatum  of  the  South-Afri- 
can  Republic,  General  Joubert's  forces, 
which  had  concentrated  at  Zandspruit, 
broke  camp  and  moved  upon  Charlestown, 
two  miles  over  the  Transvaal  border. 
The  town  had  been  deserted  by  all  the 
British  subjects,  and  the  stores  had  been 
looted  by  Kafirs.  Scouts  discovered  that 
there  were  no  British  troops  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Laings  Nek,  they  having  fallen 
back  as  soon  as  the  Boer  commandoes 
came  in  sight.  The  old  Boer  general 
immediately  ordered  the  Nek  fortified. 
This  was  done  by  placing  a formidable 
piece  of  ordnance,  a huge  Creusot  can- 
non, on  Pocwan  Mountain,  across  Laings 
Nek  from  Majuba  Hill,  and  overlooking 
the  lower  lands  of  Natal.  The  cannon 
had  been  brought  from  one  of  the  forts 
about  Pretoria.  Its  shells  weighed  105 
pounds  each.  One  of  the  experts  from 
the  French  mills  where  these  guns  had 
been  made  was  accompanying  General 
Joubert,  in  order  to  observe  the  practical 
working  of  the  cannon.  When  the  old 
Boer  general  ordered  the  gun  placed  on 
Pocwan  Mountain,  the  Frenchman  was 
amazed.  It  appeared  almost  inaccessible. 
He  accompanied  a squad  of  Boer  artillery- 
men to  determine  on  a road  over  which 
the  immense  piece  of  ordnance  could  be 
dragged  to  the  summit,  and  returned 
with  the  information  that  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  accomplish  such  a 
feat.  General  Joubert  insisted  that  his 
orders  must  be  carried  out,  since  an  en- 
gagement in  that  vicinity  might  be  ex- 
pected any  time,  and  the  position  he  had 
denoted  would  be  invaluable  as  a part  of 
a line  of  defence.  The  big  cannon  was 
dragged  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
with  forty  oxen  yoked  to  it  the  ascent 
was  begun.  Finally  a series  of  ledges 
blocked  the  path.  Chains  and  ropes  were 
procured,  and  with  over  four  hundred 
men  tugging  at  the  monstrous  piece  of 
steel  it  was  dragged  to  the  summit,  at 
times  swinging  clear  of  the  overhanging 
ledges.  A blinding  rain-storm,  which  at 
the  altitude  of  the  summit  was  almost 
turned  into  sleety  snow,  added  to  the 
difficulty;  but  by  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon the  cannon  was  chained  to  a solid 
rock  foundation,  and  trained  so  as  to 
rake  the  Nek,  between  the  mountain  and 
Majuba  Hill,  with  shrapnel.  At  the 
same  time  the  ranges  were  figured,  so 
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extricated  the  pony,  and  after  assuring 
the  Kafir  that  he  would  recover,  he  tied 
up  his  torn  arm  with  a handkerchief,  and 
led  the  pony  to  the  blacksmith  shop  him- 
self. On  the  way  lie  frequently  alluded 
to  the  good  points  in  Basuto  ponies,  and 
freely  expressed  his  high  estimation  of 
an  American's  horsemanship.  He  had 
gone  to  every  exhibition  in  Pretoria  of 
an  American  cowboy  circus  which  had 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  Transvaal  cities; 
and  besides  this  excellent  proof  of  the 
native  American  ability  to  master  a 
horse,  he  had  seen  Colonel  J.  Y.  F. 
Blake,  an  ex- American  cavalry  officer, 
who  was  already  at  the  front  with  the 
Boers,  ride  the  wildest  horses  in  Pretoria. 
While  the  horse  was  being  shod,  the  af- 
fable Boer  assisted  me  in  selecting  my 
commissariat  supplies  for  the  front.  This 
is  the  itemized  list  of  ten  days'  supplies 
for  the  field,  similar  to  that  taken  by  most 
of  the  burghers:  Three  pounds  of  game 
biltong;  five  small  loaves  of  hard  bread; 
fivecansof  corned  beef — bearing  an  Amer- 
ican label;  a two-pound  can  of  ground 
coffee;  two  pounds  of  hard  chocolate;  a 
small  can  of  sugar;  a few  ounces  each  of 
salt  and  pepper.  For  my  horse  I secured 
three  sheaves  of  oats  as  feed  on  the  train. 
In  the  veld  he  would  thrive  on  the  grass. 
The  hiltong  had  the  appearance  of  gnarl- 
ed sticks  cut  from  cliff  cedars,  and  the 
old  Boer  explained  that  it  was  cured  in 
the  sun.  After  the  deer  has  been  dressed, 
the  meat  is  hung  up  in  the  shade  for  a 
few  days,  until  the  outer  surface  is  dried, 
and  afterward  is  placed  in  the  sun,  where 
every  particle  of  moisture  is  quickly  ex- 
tracted from  it.  It  will  then  keep  indefi- 
nitely, and  experience  has  proven  that  it 
is  most  satisfying  and  nourishing  when 
one  is  extremely  hungry  and  exhausted 
by  hard  riding.  The  biltong,  hard  bread, 
and  chocolate  were  placed  in  the  saddle- 
bags. A veteran  Boer  would  never  think 
of  taking  any  considerable  ride  in  the 
veld  without  carrying  thus  a few  pounds 
of  these  articles.  The  rest  of  my  supplies 
were  placed  in  a wheat-sack.  In  addi- 
tion I had  a Kafir  blanket,  a mackintosh, 
a big  cup  in  which  to  boil  coffee,  and 
my  photographic  apparatus.  My  genial 
Boer  friend  arranged  this  paraphernalia 
on  the  saddle,  so  that  there  was  a sur- 
prisingly large  proportion  of  the  horse 
visible;  and  lie  was  good  enough  to  hold 
the  animal  in  front  of  the  Government 
Building  while  I secured  my  passports. 


and  letters  of  introduction  to  General 
Joubert. 

I had  only  about  twenty  minutes  in 
which  to  get  to  the  railway  station  and 
load  my  horse  before  the  special  train 
would  leave  for  the  Natal  border.  A 
small  commando  from  one  of  the  outly- 
ing districts  was  just  passing  through  the 
station  as  I bade  good-by  to  a number  of 
acquaintances  in  front  of  the  Government 
Building,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  recall  the 
surprisingly  large  number  of  these  who 
had  assembled  to  see  me  off.  In  addi- 
tion to  many  friends  of  the  old  Boer  who 
had  selected  my  horse,  there  were  a num- 
ber of  American  business  men  living  in 
the  city. 

After  the  formalities  of  parting  I 
mounted.  The  ground  suddenly  receded, 
then  rose  again.  The  public  square  dis- 
appeared. A platoon  of  police,  wearing 
white  helmets,  four  abreast  and  six  or 
eight  files  deep,  appeared  in  the  street 
ahead  of  me,  and  disappeared  in  some 
confusion  almost  on  the  instant,  leaving 
only  a row  of  plate-glass  show-windows 
to  block  my  path.  With  splendid  fore- 
sight the  animal  altered  his  mind  and  his 
course,  and  made  a sudden  detour  through 
a narrow  passageway  between  two  stores; 
and  after  overturning  a bench  and  a 
wash  tub,  and  separating  a line  of  snow- 
white  linen  from  its  fastening,  he  clam- 
bered over  several  piles  of  old  scrap-iron, 
and  came  meekly  to  a halt  in  the  corner 
of  a high  brick  wall.  I had  seen  more 
of  Pretoria  than  I had  anticipated,  and 
in  a remarkably  short  space  of  time.  As 
I headed  toward  the  railway  station  I was 
convinced  that  if  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  Boer  army  was  mounted 
on  Basuto  ponies,  nothing  less  than  well- 
directed  bullets  could  stop  a charge. 

A Boer  business  man,  who  was  loading 
his  pony  when  I reached  the  station,  in- 
formed me  that  one  of  the  ordinances  of 
Pretoria,  which  required  all  bicycles  and 
carriages  to  carry  lights  after  dark,  also 
provided  a penalty  for  immoderate  driv- 
ing and  riding  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares. He  admitted,  however,  that  since 
a good  portion  of  my  ride  to  the  railway 
station  had  been  through  private  proper 
ty,  and  also  since  martial  law  was  in  ef- 
fect in  the  republic,  my  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  providing  for  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  capital  would  prob- 
ably pass  without  official  reprimand. 

T1  ic  train,  which  had  special  orders  to 
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two  horses.  The  young  man  hunted 
round  in  the  crowd  at  the  station  until 
he  found  some  one  who  had  a rifle  and 
cartridges  but  was  not  prepared  to  leave, 
and  in  his  enthusiasm  he  started  for  the 
front  wearing  a white  shirt  and  collar. 
Women  held  their  chubby  babies  up  to 
the  car  windows  for  fathers  and  brothers 
to  kiss  good-by,  and  then  the  long  train 
started  for  the  south. 

The  Transvaal  flag  fluttered  from  many 
of  the  car  windows.  The  women  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  as  the  train  left  the 
station,  and  tears  sparkled  in  their  eyes 
as  they  bravely  attempted  to  smile. 
There  was  no  dheering  on  that  train. 
Too  many  of  the  men  were  leaving  fam- 
ilies and  business  cares  at  home,  or  prob- 
ably these  cares  clung  to  them  as  they 
went  off— no  one  knew  to  what  fate,  or 
whither,  or  for  how  long. 

The  train  was  of  such  length  that  after 
it  stopped  at  the  principal  stations  each 
man  aboard  congratulated  himself  when 
it  was  going  again  and  he  found  himself 
uninjured.  This  was  especially  true  at 
the  stations  where  the  track  was  exactly 
level.  The  engines  were  invariably  go- 
ing at  good  speed  before  they  had  taken 
up  all  the  slack  in  the  train,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  rear  coaches  attempted  to 
acquire  the  speed  of  the  engines  without 
any  preliminary  acceleration.  Saddles, 
bridles,  bags  of  provisions,  blanket-rolls, 
men,  and  rifles  were  mixed  up  in  deplor- 
able confusion  in  each  instance,  so  that 
before  many  hours  had  passed  the  pathet- 
ic scenes  at  parting  were  supplanted  with 
a conservative  degree  of  hilarity.  One 
of  the  men  in  my  compartment  was  an 
auctioneer.  He  was  short,  inclined  to  be 
fat,  and  had  a ready  wit  which  had  made 
his  business  extremely  profitable.  He 
was  dressed  in  bicycle  costume,  and  be- 
sides a rifle  carried  a beautiful  pistol 
which  had  been  captured  from  Sir  George 
Colley  on  Majuba  Hill  by  his  father-in- 
law,  the  old  Boer  General  Smit.  A brief 
history  of  the  pistol  was  engraved  on  the 
butt.  As  the  train  was  rounding  a long 
horseshoe  curve  that  afternoon  he  shot 
a stray  ostrich  in  the  veld.  The  train 
stopped  at  a water  tank,  and  he  secured 
the  immense  “ drumsticks v and  prin- 
cipal plumes  from  the  bird.  With  these 
plumes  stuck  in  our  sombreros  and  hel- 
mets we  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
rural  lodge  of  Knights  Templar.  In  the 
same  compartment  was  one  of  the  high 


officials  of  the  Petersburg  Railway — a 
native  born  Hollander,  whose  appearance 
indicated  that  he  had  been  more  accus- 
tomed to  club  life  than  military  campaign- 
ing. Next  to  him  was  a Holland  baron 
with  feminine  hands,  and  a complexion 
that  indicated  a daily  menu  of  rich  food. 
Beside  him  was  a young  Boer  advocate, 
who  carried  a sporting  Mauser  with  silver 
trimmings — he  was  accounted  the  most 
accurate  shot  in  his  club.  Another  was 
a preacher,  one  a retired  farmer,  and  an- 
other a real  - estate  agent.  Every  one 
made  sport  of  the  baron,  whose  salient 
characteristics  were  an  absence  of  com- 
bative repartee,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
modest  smiles,  extreme  politeness,  and  a 
consuming  desire  to  aid  in  the  cause  of 
the  republic.  He  handled  his  rifle  as 
though  it  were  charged  with  electricity 
in  spots,  and  meekly  took  lessons  from 
the  auctioneer  as  to  the  proper  way  to 
work  the  magazine  and  keep  it  clean  from 
rust. 

Each  railway  bridge  was  guarded  by 
a squad  of  Boers,  and  as  we  neared  the 
border  the  number  of  these  guards  in- 
creased into  patrols  that  rode  up  and 
down  the  railway  track.  At  Zandspruit 
there  w’ere  still  signs  of  the  original 
camp,  while  at  Volksrust  and  Charlestown 
were  big  laagers,  composed  of  the  wagons 
belonging  to  the  Boers  who  had  already 
gone  into  Natal  with  the  advanced  com- 
mandoes. There  were  several  hundreds 
of  them,  covered  with  white  canvas,  with 
their  w'heels  locked  together.  They  form- 
ed hollow’  squares,  in  which  all  the  oxen 
w’ere  placed  at  night.  This  system  had 
come  into  vogue  during  the  original  Great 
Trek  of  the  Boers  from  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Town,  and  formed  a splendid  means  of 
defence  from  the  hordes  of  hostile  Kafirs. 

There  was  a suspicion  that  the  tunnel 
at  the  Nek  had  been  mined  with  dyna- 
mite by  the  British  before  leaving  it.  A 
thorough  investigation  had  been  made, 
and  although  no  signs  of  such  wTork  were 
evident,  every  precaution  w*as  taken.  The 
engine  made  the  run  through  the  tunnel 
and  returned.  That  part  of  the  train  not 
occupied  with  burghers  and  their  horses 
was  left  at  Charlestown.  When  we  passed 
Majuba  Ilill  every  man  on  the  train 
crowded  about  1 1 le  window's,  gazing  at 
its  rugged  sides  and  formidable  ledges. 
Shortly  after  we  emerged  from  the  long 
tunnel  the  low'er  lands  of  Natal  came 
into  view,  and  the  sight  w’as  an  inspiring 
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one.  For  scores  of  miles  one  could  see 
the  lower  ranges  of  fiat -topped  kopjes. 
The  sun  was  just  going  down  back  of 
Majuba  on  our  right,  throwing  orange 
tints  over  the  kopjes  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  to  the  place  where  they  faded 
into  indistinct  miragelike  outlines  in  the 
blue  distance. 

Off  to  the  left  was  Pocwan  Mountain. 
With  my  field-glass  I could  see  the  huge 
gun,  wrapped  in  its  canvas,  that  stood 
near  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  which  on 
this  side  dropped  in  almost  a sheer  preci- 
pice for  hundreds  of  feet  to  the  Buffalo 
River.  The  railroad  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  mountains,  until  it  came  to 
a ledge  whence  the  river  and  the  railway 
could  be  seen  winding  through  the  val- 
ley below  us.  Peaceful  - looking  farm- 
houses could  be  seen  nestling  in  among 
the  converging  valleys.  With  all  brakes 
set,  the  train  ran  slowly  down  the  steep 
grade  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  into 
a blind  switch,  then  backed  down  an- 
other, switched  again,  and  went  forward 
in  a long  horseshoe  curve,  until  finally 
we  were  running  on  a level  with  the 
river- banks,  while  the  tunnel  through 
which  we  had  come  but  a short  time  be- 
fore was  hundreds  of  feet  above  us,  and 
the  railway  back  of  us  looked  like  a series 
of  Z’s  laid  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Every  turn  in  the  railway  revealed  squads 
of  mounted  men  guarding  the  track. 
Some  were  repairing  telegraph  wires,  and 
once  we  passed  over  a small  bridge  which 
had  been  rebuilt  that  day.  It  was  rap- 
idly growing  dark.  The  train  began  to 
run  very  slowly.  Old  Boers  could  be 
seen  along  the  embankments  carrying 
lighted  lanterns.  Presently  we  came  to 
a sudden  stop.  Men  outside  were  calling 
out  in  loud  voices  to  each  other.  In- 
stantly all  was  excitement  in  the  train, 
and  each  man  was  taking  care  of  him- 
self. I followed  the  example  of  the 
others,  and  pushed  my  saddle  and  outfit 
through  the  window.  The  men  outside 
were  attempting  to  answer  a hundred 
questions  at  once.  There  were  all  sorts 
of  rumors  about  English  troopers  having 
been  seen  at  different  points.  A battle 
at  Dundee  was  expected  at  any  time.  A 
strong  force  of  British  were  intrenched 
there.  General  Kock,  with  a commando, 
was  making  a flying  detour  in  an  effort 
to  get  in  the  rear  of  tin*  city.  General 
Erasmus  had  gone  forward  from  Dan- 
hauser.  General  Joubert  had  probably 


left  Newcastle  for  the  south.  An  express- 
rider  from  the  eastern  border  of  Natal  re- 
ported that  General  Lucas  Meyer  was 
preparing  to  leave  his  camp  at  Doorn- 
berg,  cross  the  Buffalo  River  at  De  Ja- 
ger’s  Drift,  and  assail  the  British  from 
the  east.  A short  distance  ahead  of  the 
train  a force  of  men  was  at  work  repair- 
ing a bridge,  which  had  been  blown  up 
almost  a week  before  in  order  to  prevent 
the  British  advancing  with  an  armored 
train.  In  a short  time  most  of  the  horses 
were  unloaded.  Every  man  was  quiver- 
ing with  impatience  to  be  off.  In  the 
dark  some  had  put  a bridle  belonging  to 
a big  horse  on  a pony,  and  some  found 
their  saddle-girths  too  short.  There  were 
about  a dozen  of  us  who  had  not  lost  or 
exchanged  something  in  the  dark. 

An  old  Natal  Boer,  familiar  with  the 
country  in  that  section,  was  impatiently 
waiting  to  show  us  the  way.  Calling  to 
the  rest  to  come  on  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  twelve  of  us  followed  the  lead  of  this 
guide,  and  turned  up  a narrow  defile  to 
our  right.  The  darkness  was  almost  im- 
penetrable, but  we  were  soon  galloping  in 
single  file  along  a winding  path,  some- 
times through  sluits,  and  sometimes  over 
small  ranges  of  kopjes.  After  a half- 
hour’s  riding  we  came  to  a wagon-road 
and  turned  due  south.  In  a short  time 
a furious  wind  began  blowing  and  the 
atmosphere  grew  murky.  Newcastle  lay 
ten  miles  ahead.  Seven  of  us  on  Basuto 
ponies  decided  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
town  before  the  storm  broke.  The  ponies 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  At  times  the  road  ran 
through  long  stretches  of  level  veld, 
where  the  hoof-beats  made  a muffled, 
rhythmical  sound;  and  again  it  passed 
over  rocky  hills,  where  the  hoofs  clatter- 
ed and  the  sparks  flew  from  the  shoes. 

The  wind  howled  among  the  kopjes, 
and  shrieked  among  the  tall  reeds  along 
the  sluits.  We  passed  wagons  loaded 
with  ammunition,  moving  slowly  ahead, 
with  from  twelve  to  sixteen  oxen  patient- 
ly straining  under  the  yokes.  Then  from 
a range  of  hills  we  saw  lights  below  in 
the  valley— that  was  Newcastle.  A flash 
of  lightning  illuminated  the  whole  val- 
ley in  ghastly  distinctness,  and  then  big 
drops  of  rain  began  falling.  In  five 
minutes  the  road  was  running  in  water, 
and  the  collars  of  our  mackintoshes  con- 
ducted chilling  rivulets  down  our  backs. 
A slu it  at  the  edge  of  the  town  was  running 
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stoop.  On  such  a night  I envied  him  his 
dress, which  consisted  simply  of  a breech- 
cloth.  He  wanted  to  be  employed  as^  a 
camp-servant,  so  he  could  see  “ Piet  Jou- 
bert  skit  de  Engels.”  I gave  him  a shil- 
ling, and  he  piled  the  saddles  on  the  stoop 
and  secured  forage  for  the  horses.  The 
young  Boer  advocate  soon  had  a fire 
going  iu  a stove  and  coffee  boiling.  All 
this  time  the  storm  was  howling  furious- 
ly and  the  rain  coming  down  in  torrents.. 
While  some  corned  beef  was  being  warm- 
ed, the  auctioneer  made  an  inspection  of 
the  house,  and  discovering  a piano  in  the 
parlor,  displayed  a musical  repertoire  that 
extended  from  American  rag- time  airs  to 
Italian  grand  opera.  We  hung  up  our 
mackintoshes  before  the  stove,  and  after 
supper  left  the  Kafir  to  watoh  the  horses 
and  saddles  and  decided  to  get  some 
sleep.  Despite  the  auctioneer’s  musical 
gyrations,  the  Dutch  baron  was  so  miser- 
able that  he  said  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
readily  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
watching  the  Kafir  through  the  open 
door.  The  rest  of  us  stretched  out  on 
the  dining-room  floor,  and  I had  been 
watching  a chromo  of  bananas,  pineap- 
ples, and  oranges,  which  hung  near  the 
kitchen  door,  but  a short  time  before  I 
fell  asleep. 

I was  wakened  by  the  old  Boer  who 
had  piloted  us  to  the  town  yelling  to  the 
Kafir  to  “Upzadel.”  It  was  just  mid- 
night. He  explained  that  the  horses  had 
had  a good  rest,  and  there  was  no  use 
waiting  any  longer  for  the  rest  of  the 
party,  since  they  probably  had  taken 
shelter  among  some  of  the  kopjes  and 
would  not  attempt  to  reach  the  town  be- 
fore daylight.  It  was  still  forty -three 
miles  to  Dundee,  and  we  had  best  be  on 
the  road  if  we  expected  to  get  there  in 
time  for  the  battle.  The  Dutch  baron 
was  asleep  on  the  kitchen  floor.  After 
some  difficulty  he  was  awakened,  but  was 
so  stiff  that  he  groaned  when  he  straight- 
ened his  legs.  It  was  decided  that  he 
should  remain  there  as  a part  of  the  line 
of  communications.  He  readily  assented  ; 
and  we  left  our  provisions  with  him,  ex- 
cepting those  which  we  carried  in  the  sad- 
dle-bags. The  rain  was  coming  down  in 
torrents,  but  the  old  Boer  seemed  to  take 
little  notice  of  it,  and  started  in  the  lead 
at  a steady  canter. 

The  ponies  seemed  tireless, and  the  men 
full  of  determination  to  be  in  the  coming 
fight;  and  on  we  went  for  hours,  splash- 


ing ahead  over  fairly  good  roads  and 
bad,  folding  streams  recklessly,  saturated 
and  covered  with  slimy  mud;  passing 
wagons  that  were  in  the  oozing  mass  to 
their  hubs,  men  whose  horses  had  given 
out,  and  others  who  were  almost  asleep, 
while  their  fagged  animals  plodded  along 
in  the  miserable  night.  The  elements 
seemed  to  have  marshalled  their  forces  as 
though  determined  to  prevent  this  con- 
flict of  men  *T  but  the  splashing  of  the  old  - 
Boer's  horse  ahead  and  the  measured 
thumping  of  his  rifle-butt  against  his 
bandoleer  of  cartridges  continued.  On 
we  went,  the  lightning  flashes  now  re- 
vealing Kafir  huts,  or.  herds  of  goats 
huddled  together  on  the  lee  side  of  dreary 
kopjes  or  some  farm-house,  around  which 
the  eucalyptus-trees  were  creaking  and 
moaning  as  they  threshed  about  in  the 
storm.  We  passed  a commando  which 
was  moving  slowly  ahead  with  a wagon- 
train,  and  then  went  on  through  a vil- 
lage. The  number  of  men  on  the  road 
was  increasing.  We  passed  a field-tele- 
graph wagon.  The  chill  and  wet  made 
one’s  fingers  ache.  The  old  Boer  came 
to  a halt  beside  a hill.  He  waited  for 
another  flash  of  lightning  and  turned 
into  a path  a short  distance  ahead.  He 
said  it  was  several  miles  shorter  than  the 
wagon-road.  Then  it  was  that  I fully 
appreciated  the  Basuto  ponies.  In  and 
out  among  the  big  bowlders  and  cacti  the 
animals  picked  their  way,  until  we  had 
scaled  a high  kopje  and  galloped  on 
across  its  flat  top.  Leaving  the  horses  to 
find  their  way  again,  we  began  slowly  to 
descend.  During  one  of  the  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning  we  could  see  below  in  the 
valley  what  appeared  like  a huge  serpent, 
but  really  it  was  a commando.  We 
readied  the  road  and  passed  a battery  of 
artillery.  Tlie  artillerymen  were  but- 
toned up  to  their  ears  in  huge  mackin- 
toshes. The  road  was  slimy.  Cannons 
sometimes  sank  to  their  hubs.  Men 
yelled,  and  threshed  the  long  teams  of 
mules  as  they  floundered  and  plunged  in 
the  watery  mass.  Others  pulled  at  the 
heads  of  the  mules,  standing  in  the  mud 
half  to  their  boot-tops.  When  the  light- 
ning flashed  you  could  see  the  straining 
features  of  men  and  boys  tugging  at  the 
wheels  of  caissons;  then  all  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  darkness,  and  cracking 
whips  and  hoarse  shouting  were  silenced 
by  a deafening  crash  of  thunder — a fore- 
taste, I thought,  of  what  probably  await- 
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were  thoroughly  unorganized,  and  gath- 
ered together  to  pray  and  sing  on  Sunday 
for  victory  and  peace  instead  of  fighting 
for  it,  prevented  the  Boers  from  striking 
a decisive  blow  when  they  had  it  thor- 
oughly in  their  power  to  do  so.  As  a 
whole,  it  was  a battle  in  which  pure  and 
unadulterated  mismanagement  of  every- 
thing was  jumbled  together,  so  that  when 
it  was  over,  honors  on  either  side  could 
be  called  even.  Neither  side  had  done 
what  it  could  have  done.  In  the  end, 
Boer  and  Briton  had  done  the  best  he 
could  under  the  chaotic  circumstances. 
Finding  the  Boer  praying,  the  British 
forces  rushed  pell-mell  off  towards  Lady- 
smith, under  cover  of  a fog,  leaving  every- 
thing they  could  behind  them.  General 
Penn-Symons  was  left  mortally  wound- 
ed. Finding  the  British  had  fled,  the 
Boers  took  the  town  and  its  valuable  sup- 
plies, but  several  thousand  British  troops 
had  escaped  to  4 4 fight  another  day.”  The 
Boers  had  gained  the  battle-field  and  that 
English  base  of  supplies,  but  time  has 
proved  that  they  lost  the  opening  wedge 
for  a victory  at  Ladysmith.  General 
Kock,  unknown  to  those  about  Dundee, 
had  fought  all  day  with  his  handful  of 
men  at  Elandslaagte,  and  lost  the  battle- 
field, but  it  was  a victory.  It  prevented 
what,  just  at  that  time,  might  have  de- 
veloped into  a British  victory  at  Dundee. 
But  it  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  explain 
what  might  have  been  done. 

Early  Friday  morning,  October  20,  our 
miserable  little  party  in  the  cold  damp 
kloof  where  we  had  spent  the  night  was 
awakened  by  the  dull  muffled  booming  of 
heavy  artillery  several  miles  east  of  us. 
We  could  not  see  a hundred  yards  in  any 
direction  on  account  of  the  fog.  We 
waited  several  hours,  hoping  the  watery 
curtain  would  dissipate,  but  the  booming 
off  to  the  left  continued,  and  the  murky 
atmosphere  remained  dense  and  dripping 
about  us.  None  of  us  knew  just  where 
British  or  Boer  lines  were.  We  saddled 
our  horses  and  proceeded  cautiously,  sev- 
eral times  losing  the  direction  as  the  dull 
echoes  from  the  cannons  reverberated 
among  the  higher  chains  of  kopjes. 
Twice  we  found  we  had  made  a circle 
among  the  monotonous  waste  of  red 
rocks.  Then  we  came  to  a ledge,  and  di- 
rectly ahead  of  us,  at  a distance  of  two  or 
three  miles,  almost  at  the  same  altitude, 
the  mist  was  made  purple  time  and  again 
by  lurid  flashes.  In  a deep  valley  below, 
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screened  by  the  dense  fog,  other  cannons 
could  be  heard  replying.  We  could  not 
tell  which  was  Briton  and  which  was 
Boer.  We  waited  patiently  for  hours, 
and  the  fearful  artillery  duel  continued. 
It  was  well  into  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon when  to  the  north  of  the  kopje  we 
were  on  there  was  a brisk  rattle  of  rifles, 
and  then  two  or  three  cannon  shots,  fol- 
lowed by  a short  silence  and  then  a cheer. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Boers  climbed  care- 
fully down  alongside  the  kopje.  The  fog 
had  raised  a bit.  They  came  back  with  a 
report  that  a body  of  English  soldiers  ap- 
peared to  have  surrendered  near  a farm- 
house. We  were  just  starting  in  that  di- 
rection when  several  troops  of  English 
cavalry  came  across  a ploughed  field  south- 
east of  the  kopje  from  the  direction  from 
which  the  artillery  duel  could  be  heard. 
Every  Boer  was  off  his  horse  and  up 
among  the  rocks  in  a twinkling,  and  in 
another  moment  six  of  those  cavalry- 
horses  were  relieved  of  their  burdens  at  a 
range  of  twelve  hundred  yards.  There 
was  instant  confusion  in  the  cavalry,  and 
they  wheeled  and  disappeared  back  under 
the  curtain  of  fog.  Then  we  started  back 
towards  the  farm-house.  It  developed 
that  243  British  soldiers  and  nine  officers, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mol- 
ler,  of  the  18th  Hussars,  had  left  the 
camp  which  was  being  bombarded  off  to 
the  east,  and  in  attempting  to  reach  Dun- 
dee were  lost  in  the  fog,  and  were  wan- 
dering about  when  they  ran  into  an 
Ermelo  commando  of  Boers,  also  lost, 
and  wandering  about  among  the  kopjes. 
The  British  took  refuge  in  a stone  cattle- 
kraal  near  the  Maritz  farm-house  and 
opened  fire.  The  burghers  replied,  and 
then  unlimbered  a Krupp  gun,  which 
they  had  been  dragging  about  all  day  in 
an  attempt  to  get  it  into  position  over- 
looking the  English  intrenchments  from 
the  north.  The  third  shell  fell  into  the 
kraal,  and  the  Britons  surrendered.  Three 
troopers  had  been  killed  and  nine  wounded 
by  the  shrapnel.  One  burgher  had  been 
wounded  in  the  preliminary  skirmish. 
After  they  had  been  disarmed,  an  escort 
took  them  to  Danhauser,  and  from  there 
they  were  forwarded  to  Pretoria.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  heavy  cannonading 
off  to  the  east,  which  had  been  incessant 
since  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  gradual- 
ly died  out. 

Burghers,  almost  exhausted  by  their 
long  ride,  began  arriving  from  the  north, 
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in  squads  of  five  and  ten,  and  sometimes 
fifty.  During  the  night  several  pieces  of 
artillery  were  mounted  on  the  ranges 
north  of  Dundee,  and  Saturday  morning, 
with  the  fog  as  dense  as  ever,  the  artillery 
duel  began  again.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon before  anything  could  be  seen  of  the 
British  camp,  but  then  the  fog  raised,  and 
the  valley  below  was  a scene  of  endless 
confusion.  Cavalry  and  regiments  of 
infantry  were  crowded  about  the  railway 
station  at  Dundee.  If  the  Boers  had  as- 
saulted the  town  then,  there  could  have 
been  little  resistance.  But  they  did  not. 
Night  came  on  with  a downpour  of  rain, 
and  Sunday  dawned  as  murky  as  the 
three  previous  days,  but  not  a shot  was 
fired.  Burghers  on  all  sides  of  the  town 
gathered  together  for  Sunday  services. 
Monday  morning  there  were  no  able- 
bodied  English  troops  in  Dundee. 

General  Joubert  arrived  at  the  scene  in 
a cart  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  after 
religious  services  were  over,  there  was  a 
conference,  at  which  each  of  the  generals 
explained  what  had  been  accomplished. 
General  Lucas  Meyer,  who  in  time  of 
peace  is  Chairman  of  the  First  Volksraad, 
the  Senate  of  the  republic,  had  received 
information  on  Thursday  that  a British 
force  -numbering  several  thousand  had 
intrenched  itself  at  Craigside,  a few  miles 
east  of  Dundee.  He  immediately  sent  for 
General  Erasmus,  of  the  Pretoria  com- 
mando, and  Commandants  Trichard t and 
Grobler  of  the  Ermelo  commandoes,  and 
after  a council  of  war  a plan  of  attack  was 
decided  upon.  The  plan  was  for  each  of 
these  officers  with  a mobile  force  of  picked 
men  to  attack  the  enemy's  position  in  three' 
columns.  They  left  their  camp  at  dusk 
of  Thursday  night,  General  Meyer  leading 
the  left  wing,  consisting  of  700  members 
of  the  Vryheid  commando.  General  Eras- 
mus with  600  Pretorians  took  the  centre, 
and  Commandants  Grobler  and  Trichard t 
with  400  Ermelo  burghers  were  to  operate 
on  the  right  wing,  while  all  were  to  con- 
verge at  daylight  in  an  attack  from  three 
different  sides  upon  the  intrenched  Brit- 
ish position.  Each  column  was  accom- 
panied by  a battery  of  eight  cannon. 

Shortly  before  daylight  on  Friday 
morning  General  Meyer  arrived  on  a 
high  kopje  just  east  of  the  British  posi- 
tion and  planted  his  eight  cannon.  His 
scouts,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  soon  as 
he  selected  his  position,  returned  at  day- 
light with  the  information  that  there 


were  no  signs  of  the  other  two  columns. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  night,  and 
the  fact  that  the  route  he  himself  had  taken 
had  been  the  most  circuitous  of  the  three, 
their  absence  occasioned  considerable  ap- 
prehension. He  decided,  however,  to 
enter  into  action.  The  British  outposts 
had  discovered  his  position,  and  alarmed 
the  camp.  The  intrenchments  swarmed 
with  what  appeared  like  phantom  figures 
through  the  mist.  General  Meyer  had 
scarcely  fired  his  first  shot  before  the  Brit- 
ish revealed  three  batteries  of  six  guns  each 
and  began  a furious  cannonade.  About 
the  middle  of  the  morning,  while  the  duel 
was  at  its  height,  a squadron  of  Hussars 
with  a Maxim  sallied  from  the  British 
intrenchments,  and  moved  around  into 
the  rear  of  the  Boer  position  and  opened 
fire.  The  burghers  charged  this  flanking 
party,  and  after  a desperate  fight  at  close 
quarters  captured  the  Maxim,  and  the 
Hussars  retreated  to  camp.  The  British 
made  repealed  attempts  to  assault  the  po- 
sition, but  were  compelled  to  retire  under 
the  withering  fire.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
General  Meyer  had  run  out  of  ammuni- 
tion. When  he  ceased  firing  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  British  forces  retreating 
in  detachments  to  positions  out  of  cannon 
range.  From  some  of  the  English  wound- 
ed it  was  learned  that  General  Penn-Sy- 
mons,  their  commanding  officer,  had  been 
mortally  wounded.  General  Meyer's 
scouts  had  made  futile  eiforts  during 
the  day  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
the  other  two  commandoes  which  were 
to  have  assisted  in  the  attack.  That  night 
it  was  discovered  that  General  Erasmus 
and  the  commandants  in  charge  of  the 
right  wing  had  got  lost  in  the  fog  Thurs- 
day night,  and  wTandered  about  until  Fri- 
days noon,  when  General  Erasmus  heard 
the  cannonading,  and  wras  guided  by  it 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  fight.  He  finally 
had  his  cannon  placed  on  the  Platberg,  a 
mountain  north  of  Dundee,  but  the  fog 
wras  so  dense  below  him  that  he  w as  com- 
pelled to  remain  out  of  the  fight.  A part 
of  the  Ermelo  commando  had  run  into  a 
detachment  of  Hussars,  and  after  a short 
fight  captured  them  in  a cattle-kraal.  On 
Saturday  the  three  columns  had  tlieir  po- 
sitions, and  rained  shells  through  the  fug 
without  being  able  to  determine  w hat  dam- 
age they  were  doing,  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon the  fog  raised,  and  the  British  forces 
seemed  to  be  in  a demoralized  condition. 
[to  be  continued  ] 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AFTER  Manisty  bad  carried  off  his 
ZA  sister,  Eleanor  and  Lucy  sat  to- 
* gether  in  the  garden,  talking  some- 
times, but  more  often  silent,  till  the  sun 
began  to  drop  towards  Ostia  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

“You  must  come  in.”  said  Eleanor, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  girl's.  “The 
chill  is  beginning.” 

Lucy  rose,  conscious  again  of  the  slight 
giddiness  of  fever,  and  they  walked  tow- 
ards the  house.  Half  - way  Lucy  said, 
with  sudden  shy  energy: 

“ I do  wish  I were  quite  myself!  It  is 
I who  ought  to  be  helping  you  through 
this,  and  I am  just  nothing  but  a worry !” 

Eleanor  smiled. 

“You  distract  our  thoughts,”  she  said. 
“Nothing  could  have  made  this  visit  of 
Alice’s  other  than  a trial.” 

She  spoke  kindly,  but  with  that  subtle 
lack  of  response  to  Lucy’s  sympathy 
which  had  seemed  to  spring  first  into 
existence  on  the  day  of  Nemi.  Lucy 
had  never  felt  at  ease  with  her  since 
then,  and  her  heart,  in  truth,  was  a little 
sore.  She  only  knew  that  something  in- 
tangible and  dividing  had  arisen  between 
them,  and  that  she  felt  herself  once  more 
the  awkward,  ignorant  girl  beside  this 
delicate  and  high-bred  woman,  on  whose 
confidence  and  friendship  she  had  of 
course  no  claim  whatever.  Already  she 
was  conscious  of  a certain  touch  of  shame 
when  she  thought  of  her  new  dresses  and 
of  Mrs.  Burgoyne’s  share  in  them.  Had 
she  been,  after  all,  the  mere  troublesome 
intruder?  Her  swimming  head  and  lan- 
guid spirits  left  her  the  prey  of  these 
misgivings. 

Aunt  Pattie  met  them  at  the  head  of 
the  long  flight  of  stone  stairs  which  led 
from  the  garden  to  the  first  floor.  Her 
finger  was  on  her  lip. 

“Will  you  come  through  my  room?” 
she  said,  under  her  breath.  “Edward 
and  Alice  are  in  the  library.” 

So  they  made  a round  — every  room 
almost  in  the  apartment  communicating 
with  every  other — and  thus  reached  Aunt 


Patti e's  sitting-room  and  the  salon.  Lucy 
sat  shivering  beside  the  wood  fire  in  Aunt 
Pattie’s  room,  which  Miss  Manisty  had 
lit  as  soon  as  she  set  eyes  upon  her,  while 
the  two  other  ladies  murmured  to  each 
other  in  the  salon. 

The  rich  wild  light  from  the  Campa- 
gna  flooded  the  room ; the  day  sank  rapid- 
ly, and  a strange  hush  crept  through  the 
apartment.  The  women  working  among 
the  olives  below  had  gone  home;  there 
were  no  sounds  from  the  Marinata  road, 
and  the  crackling  of  the  fire  alone  broke 
upon  the  stillness,  except  for  a sound 
which  emerged  steadily  as  the  silence 
grew.  It  seemed  to  be  a man’s  voice 
reading.  Once  it  was  interrupted  by  a 
laugh  out  of  all  scale — an  ugly,  miserable 
laugh— and  Lucy  shuddered  afresh. 

Meanwhile  Aunt  Pattie  was  whisper- 
ing to  Eleanor: 

“ He  was  wonderful — quite  wonderful ! 
I did  not  think  he  could — ” 

“He  can  do  anything  he  pleases.  He 
seems  to  be  reading  aloud?” 

“ He  is  reading  some  poems,  my  dear, 
that  she  wrote  at  Venice.  She  gave  them 
to  him  to  look  at  the  day  she  came.  I 
dare  say  they’re  quite  mad,  but  lie's  read- 
ing and  discussing  them  as  though  they 
were  the  most  important  things,  and  it 
pleases  her  — poor,  poor  Alice!  First, 
you  know,  he  quieted  her  very  much 
about  the  money.  I listened  at  the  door 
sometimes,  before  you  came  in.  She 
seems  quite  reconciled  to  him.” 

“All  the  same,  I wish  this  night  were 
over  and  the  doctor  here!”  said  Eleanor; 
and  Miss  Manisty,  lifting  her  hands,  as- 
sented with  all  the  energy  her  small  per- 
son could  throw  into  the  gesture. 

Lucy,  in  the  course  of  dressing  for  din- 
ner, decided  that  to  sit  through  a meal 
was  beyond  her  powers,  and  that  she 
would  be  least  in  the  way  if  she  went  to 
bed.  So  she  sent  a message  to  Miss  Man- 
isty, and  was  soon  lying  at  ease,  with 
the  window  opposite  her  bed  opened  wide 
to  Monte  Cavo  and  the  moonlit  lake.  The 
window  on  her  left  hand,  which  looked 
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on  the  balcony,  she  herself  had  closed 
and  fastened  with  all  possible  care.  And 
she  had  satisfied  herself  that  her  key  was 
in  her  door.  As  soon  as  Miss  Manisty 
and  Eleanor  had  paid  her  their  good-night 
visit,  she  meant  to  secure  herself. 

And  presently  Aunt  Pattie  came  in  to 
see  that  she  had  her  soup  and  had  taken 
her  quinine.  The  little  old  lady  did  not 
talk  to  Lucy  of  her  niece,  nor  of  the  ad- 
venture of  the  afternoon,  though  she  had 
heard  all  from  Eleanor.  Her  family 
pride,  as  secret  as  it  was  intense,  could 
hardly  endure  this  revelation  of  the  fam- 
ily trouble  and  difficulty  to  a compara- 
tive stranger,  much  as  she  liked  the 
stranger.  Nevertheless,  her  compunc- 
tions on  the  subject  showed  visibly.  No 
cares  and  attentions  could  be  too  much 
for  the  girl  in  her  charge,  who  had  suf- 
fered annoyance  at  the  hands  of  a Man- 
isty while  her  own  natural  protectors 
were  far  away. 

“ Benson,  my  dear,  will  come  and  look 
after  you  last  thing,"  said  the  old  lady, 
not  without  a certain  stateliness.  44  You 
will  lock  your  door,  and  I hope  you  will 
have  a very  good  night." 

Half  an  hour  later  came  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne.  Lucy’s  candle  was  out.  A wick 
floating  on  oil  gave  a faint  light  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  Across  the  open 
window  a muslin  curtain  had  been  drawn, 
to  keep  out  bats  and  moths.  But  the 
moonlight  streamed  through,  and  lay  in 
patches  on  the  brick  floor.  And  in  this 
uncertain  illumination  Lucy  could  just 
see  the  dark  pits  of  Eleanor's  eves,  the 
sharp  slightness  of  her  form,  the  dim 
wreath  of  hair. 

“ You  may  be  quite  happy,"  said  Elea- 
nor, bending  over  her  and  speaking  al- 
most in  a whisper.  “She  is  much 
quieter.  They  have  given  her  a strong- 
er sleeping-draught,  and  locked  all  the 
doors  — except  the  door  into  Dalgetty’s 
room.  And  that  is  safe,  for  Dalgetty  has 
drawn  her  bed  right  across  it.  If  Alice 
tries  to  come  through,  she  must  wake  her, 
and  Dalgetty  is  quite  strong  enough  to 
control  her.  Besides,  Manisty  would  be 
tli ere  in  a moment.  So  you  may  be  quiLe, 
quite  at  ease." 

Lucy  thanked  her. 

“And  you?"  she  said, wistfully,  feeling 
for  Eleanors  hand. 

Eleanor  yielded  it  for  an  instant,  then 
withdrew  it,  and  herself.  44  Oh,  thank 
you,  I shall  sleep  excellently.  Alice 


takes  no  interest,  alas,  in  mef  You  are 
sure  there  is  nothing  else  we  can  do  for 
you?"  She  spoke  in  a light,  guarded 
voice  that  seemed  to  Lucy  to  come  from 
a person  miles  away. 

“ Thank  you ; I have  everything." 

“ Benson  will  bring  you  milk  and  lem- 
onade. I shall  send  Marie  first  thing  for 
news  of  you.  You  kuow  she  sleeps  just 
beyond  you,  and  you  have  only  to  cross 
the  dining-room  to  find  me.  Good-night. 
Sleep  well." 

As  Eleanor  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
Lucy  was  conscious  of  a peculiar  sinking 
of  heart.  Mrs.  Burgoyne  had  once  made 
all  the  advances  in  their  friendship. 
Lucy  thought  of  two  or  three  kisses  that 
formerly  had  greeted  her  cheek,  to  which 
she  had  been  too  shy  and  startled  to  re- 
spond. Now  it  seemed  to  her  difficult  to 
imagine  that  Mrs.  Burgoyne  had  ever 
caressed  her — had  ever  shown  herself  so 
sweet  and  gay  and  friendly  as  in  those 
first  weeks  when  all  Lucy’s  pleasure  at 
the  villa  depended  upon  her.  What  was 
wrong?  What  had  she  done? 

She  lay  drooping,  her  hot  face  pressed 
upon  her  hands,  pondering  the  last  few 
weeks,  thoughts  and  images  passing 
through  her  brain  with  a rapidity  and  an 
occasional  incoherence  that  were  the  re- 
sult of  her  feverish  state.  How  much 
she  had  seen  and  learnt  in  these  flying 
days!  It  often  seemed  to  her  as  though 
her  old  self  had  been  put  off  along  with 
her  old  clothes.  She  was  carried  back  to 
the  earljr  time  when  she  had  just  patient- 
ly adapted  herself  to  Mr.  Manisty’s  indif- 
ference and  neglect,  as  she  might  have 
adapted  herself  to  any  oilier  condition  of 
life  at  the  villa.  She  had  made  no  ef- 
forts. It  had  seemed  to  her  mere  good 
manners  to  assume  that  he  did  not  want 
the  trouble  of  her  acquaintance,  and  be 
done  with  it.  To  her  natural  American 
feeling  indeed,  as  the  girl  of  the  party,  it 
was  strange  and  disconcerting  tbkt  her 
host  should  not  make  much  of  her.  But 
she  had  soon  reconciled  herself.  After 
all,  what  was  he  to  her  or  she  to  him? 

Then,  of  a sudden,  a whole  swarm  of 
incidents  and  impressions  rushed  upon 
memory.  The  semi-darkness  of  her  room 
was  broken  by  images,  brilliant  or  tor- 
menting— Mr.  Manisty’s  mocking  look  in 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  his  unkind  ness 
to  his  cousin,  his  sweetness  to  his  friend, 
the  aspect,  now  petulant,  even  childish, 
and  now  gracious  and  commanding  be- 
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yond  any  other  she  had  ever  known, 
which  he  had  worn  at  Nemi.  His  face 
upturned  beside  her  as  she  and  her  horse 
climbed  the  steep  path;  the  extraordi- 
nary significance,  fulness,  warmth  of  the 
nature  behind  it;  the  gradual  unveiling 
of  the  man's  personality,  most  human, 
faulty,  self-willed,  yet  perpetually  inter- 
esting and  challenging,  whether  to  the 
love  or  hate  of  the  bystander;  these  feel- 
ings or  judgments  about  her  host  pulsed 
through  the  girl's  mind  with  au  energy 
that  she  was  powerless  to  arrest.  They 
did  not  make  her  happy,  but  they  seemed 
to  quicken  and  intensify  all  the  acts  of 
thinking  and  living. 

At  last,  however,  she  succeeded  in  re- 
capturing herself,  in  beating  back  the 
thoughts  which,  like  troops  over-rash  on 
a doubtful  field,  appeared  to  be  carrying 
her  into  the  ambushes  and  strongholds  of 
an  enemy.  She  was  impatient  and  scorn- 
ful of  them.  For,  crossing  all  these  mem- 
ories of  things,  new  or  exciting,  there 
was  a constant  sense  of  something  un- 
toward, something  infinitely  tragic,  ac- 
companying them,  developing  beside 
them.  In  this  feverish  silence  it  became 
a nightmare  presence  filling  the  room. 

What  was  the  truth  about  Mr.  Manisty 
and  his  cousin?  Lucy  searched  her  own 
innocent  mind  and  all  its  new  awaken- 
ing perceptions  in  vain.  The  intimacy 
of  the  friendship,  as  she  hail  first  seen  it; 
the  tone  used  by  Mr.  Manisty  that  after- 
noon in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Burgoyne;  the 
hundred  small  signs  of  a deep  distress  in 
her,  of  a resolute  indifference  in  him — 
Lucy  wandered  in  darkness  as  she  thought 
of  them,  and  yet  with  vague  pangs  and 
jarring  vibrations  of  the  heart. 

Her  troubled  dream  was  suddenly 
broken  by  a sound.  She  sprang  up 
trembling.  Was  it  an  angry,  distant 
voice?  Did  it  come  from  the  room  across 
the  balcony?  No!  It  was  the  loud  talk- 
ing of  a group  of  men  on  the  road  out- 
side. She  shook  all  over,  unable  to  re- 
strain herself.  “What  would  Uncle  Ben 
think  of  me?"  she  said  to  herself  in  de- 
spair. For  Uncle  Ben  loved  calm  and 
self-control  in  women,  and  had  often 
praised  her  that  she  was  not  flighty  and 
foolish,  as  lie  in  his  bachelor  solitude 
conceived  most  other  young  women  to  he. 

She  looked  down  at  her  bandaged  wrist. 
The  wound  still  ached  and  burned  from 
the  pressure  of  that  wild  grip  which  she 
had  not  been  able  to  ward  off  from  it. 


Lucy  herself  had  the  strength  of  healthy 
youth,  but  she  had  felt  her  strength  as 
nothing  in  Alice  Manisty's  hands.  And 
the  tyranny  of  those  black  eyes!— so  like 
her  brother's,  without  the  human  placable 
spark — and  the  horror  of  those  fierce  pos- 
sessing miseries  that  lived  in  them! 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Uncle  Ben  would 
not  have  thought  her  so  cowardly.  As 
she  sat  up  in  bed,  her  hands  round  her 
knees,  a pitiful  homesickness  invaded 
her.  A May  scent  of  roses  coming  from 
the  wall  below  the  open  window  recalled 
to  her  the  spring  scents  at  home— not 
these  strong  Italian  scents,  but  thin  North- 
ern perfumes  of  lilac  and  lavender,  of 
pine  needles  and  fresh  grass.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  on  the  slope  behind 
Uncle  Ben's  house,  with  the  scattered 
farms  below,  and  the  maple  green  in  the 
hollow,  and  the  grassy  hill  sides  folded 
one  upon  another,  and  the  gleam  of  a 
lake  among  them,  and  on  the  farthest 
verge  of  the  kind  familiar  scene  the  blue 
and  shrouded  heads  of  mountain-peaks. 
She  dropped  her  head  on  her  knees,  and 
could  hear  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the 
clucking  of  hens;  she  saw  the  meeting- 
house roof  among  the  trees,  and  groups 
scattered  through  the  lanes  on  the  way  to 
the  prayer -meeting,  the  older  women  in 
their  stuff  dresses  and  straw  bonnets,  the 
lean  bronzed  men. 

Benson's  knock  dispelled  the  mirage. 
The  maid  brought  lemonade  and  milk, 
brushed  Lucy's  long  hair,  and  made  all 
straight  and  comfortable. 

When  her  tendance  was  over  she  look- 
ed at  the  door  and  then  at  Lucy.  “ Miss 
Manisty  said,  miss,  I was  to  see  you  had 
your  key  handy.  It’s  there  all  right— but 
it  is  the  door  that's  wrong.  Never  saw 
such  flimsy  things  as  the  doors  in  all  this 
place.” 

And  Benson  examined  the  two  flaps 
of  the  door,  filled  with  that  frank  con- 
tempt for  the  foreigner’s  powers  and  in- 
telligence which  makes  the  English  race 
so  beloved  of  Europe. 

“Why,  the  floor-bolts  'll  scarcely  hold, 
neither  of  them;  and  the  lock's  that 
loose,  it's  a disgrace!  But  I shouldn't 
think  the  people  that  own  this  place  had 
spent  a shilling  on  it  since  I was  horn. 
When  you  go  to  lay  hold  on  things, 
they're  just  tumbling  to  hi  Is." 

“Oh,  never  mind,  Benson  !"  said  Lucy, 
shrinking.  “I'm  sure  it  'll  he  all  right. 
Thank  you — and  good  night.” 
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She  and  Benson  avoided  looking  at 
each  other;  and  the  maid  was  far  too 
highly  trained  to  betray  any  knowledge 
she  was  not  asked  for.  But  when  she 
had  taken  her  departure  Lucy  slipped 
out  of  bed,  turned  the  key,  and  tightened 
the  bolts  herself.  It  was  true  that  their 
sockets  in  the  brick  floor  were  almost 
worn  away;  and  the  lock -case  seemed 
scarcely  to  hold  upon  the  rotten  wood. 
The  wood-work,  indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  villa  was  not  only  old  and  worm- 
eaten,  but  it  had  been  originally  of  the 
rudest  description,  meant  for  summer 
uses,  and  a villeggiatura  existence  in 
which  privacy  was  of  small  account. 
The  Malastrini  who  had  reared  the  villa 
above  the  Campagna  in  the  late  seven- 
teenth century  had  no  money  to  waste 
on  the  superfluities  of  doors  that  fitted 
and  windows  that  shut;  he  had  spent  all 
he  had,  and  more,  on  the  sprawling  putti 
and  fruit  wreaths  of  the  ceilings,  and  the 
arabesques  of  the  walls.  And  now  doors, 
windows,  and  shutters  alike,  shrunken 
and  scorched  and  blistered  by  the  heat 
of  two  hundred  summers,  were  dropping 
into  ruin. 

The  handling  of  this  rotten  lock  and 
its  rickety  accompaniments  suddenly 
brought  back  a panic  fear  on  Lucy. 
What  if  Alice  Manisty  and  the  wind, 
which  was  already  rising,  should  burst 
in  upon  her  together?  She  looked  down 
upon  her  night-gown  and  her  bare  feet. 
Well,  at  least  she  would  not  be  taken 
quite  unawares!  She  opened  her  cup- 
board and  brought  from  it  a white  wrap- 
per of  a thin  woollen  stuff,  which  she  put 
on.  She  thrust  her  feet  into  her  slippers, 
and  so  stood  a moment  listening,  her 
long  hair  dropping  about  her.  Nothing! 
She  lay  down,  and  drew  a shawl  over 
her.  “I  won’t— won’t — sleep,”  she  said 
to  herself. 

And  the  last  sound  she  was  conscious 
of  was  the  cry  of  the  little  downy  owl — 
so  near  that  it  seemed  to  be  almost  at  her 
window. 

“You  are  unhappy,”  said  a voice  be- 
side her.  * 

Lucy  started.  The  self  in  her  seemed 
to  wrestle  its  way  upward  from  black  and 
troubled  depths  of  sleep.  She  opened 
her  eyes.  Some  one  was  bending  over 
her.  She  felt  an  ineffable  horror,  but 
not  the  smallest  astonishment.  Her 
dreams  had  prophesied;  and  she  saw  what 


she  foreknew.  In  the  wavering  light 
she  perceived  a stooping  form,  and  again 
she  noticed  a whiteness  of  hands  and 
face  set  in  a black  frame. 

“Yes!”  she  said,  lifting  herself  on  her 
elbow.  “Yes!  What  do  you  want?” 

“You  have  been  sobbing — in  your 
sleep,”  said  the  voice.  “I  know  why 
you  are  unhappy.  My  brother  is  begin- 
ning to  love  you — you  might  love  him. 
But  there  is  some  one  between  you — and 
there  always  will  be.  There  is  no  hope 
for  you  — unless  I show  you  the  way 
out.” 

“Miss  Manisty!  — you  oughtn’t  to  be 
here,”  said  Lucy,  raising  herself  higher 
in  bed  and  trying  to  speak  with  absolute 
self-command.  “Won’t  you  go  back  to 
bed — won’t  you  let  me  take  you?” 

And  she  made  a movement.  Instant- 
ly a hand  was  put  out.  It  seized  her  arm, 
first  gently,  then  irresistibly. 

“Don’t,  don’t  do  that,”  said  the  voice. 
“ It  makes  me  angry — and — that  hurts.” 

Alice  Manisty  raised  her  other  hand 
to  her  head  with  a strange  piteous  ges- 
ture. Lucy  was  struck  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  hand.  It  was  shut  over 
something  that  it  concealed. 

“I  don’t  want  to  make  you  angry,” 
she  said,  trying  to  speak  gently  and  keep 
down  the  physical  tumult  of  the  heart; 
“ but  it  is  not  good  for  you  to  be  up  like 
this.  You  are  not  strong — you  ought  to 
have  rest.” 

The  grip  upon  her  arm  relaxed. 

“I  don’t  rest  now” — a miserable  sigh 
came  out  of  the  darkness.  “I  sleep 
sometimes,  but  I don’t  rest.  And  it 
used  all  to  be  so  happy  once — whether  I 
was  awake  or  asleep.  I was  extraordi- 
narily happy,  all  the  winter,  at  Venice. 
One  day  Octave  and  I had  a quarrel.  He 
said  I was  mad  ; he  seemed  to  be  sorrjr 
for  me;  he  held  my  arms  and  I saw  him 
crying.  But  it  was  quite  a mistake — I 
wasn’t  unhappy  then.  My  brother  John 
was  always  with  me,  and  he  told  me  the 
most  wTonderful  things — secrets  that  no 
one  else  knows.  Octave  could  never  see 
him — and  it  wras  so  strange,  I saw  him  so 
plain.  And  my  mother  and  father  were 
there  too:  there  wTas  nothing  between  me 
and  any  dead  person.  I could  see  them 
and  speak  to  them  whenever  I wished. 
People  speak  of  separation  from  those 
who  die.  But  there  is  none — they  are 
always  there.  And  when  you  talk  to 
them,  you  know  that  you  are  immortal 
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as  they  are — only  you  are  not  like  them. 
You  remember  this  world  still  — you 
know  you  have  to  go  back  to  it.  One 
night  John  took  me  — we  seemed  to  go 
through  the  clouds— through  little  waves 
of  white  fire — and  I saw  a city  of  light, 
full  of  spirits — the  most  beautiful  people, 
men  and  women — with  their  souls  show- 
ing like  flames  through  their  frail  bodies. 
They  were  quite  kind — they  smiled  and 
talked  to  me.  But  I cried  bitterly — be- 
cause I knew  I couldn’t  stay  with  them 
— in  their  dear  strange  world — I must 
come  back — back  to  all  I hated — all  that 
strangled  and  hindered  me.” 

The  voice  paused  a moment.  Through 
Lucy's  mind  certain  incredible  words 
which  it  had  spoken  echoed  and  re- 
echoed. Consciousness  did  not  master 
them;  but  they  made,  a murmur  within 
it  tli rough  which  other  sounds  hardly 
penetrated.  Yet  she  struggled  with  her- 
self— she  remembered  that  only  clearness 
of  brain  could  save  her. 

She  raised  herself  higher  on  her  pil- 
lows that  she  might  bring  herself  more 
on  a level  with  her  unbidden  guest. 

“And  these  ideas  gave  you  pleasure?” 
she  said,  almost  with  calm. 

“The  intensest  happiness,”  said  the 
low,  dragging  tones.  “Others  pity  me. 
— 4 Poor  creature! — she's  mad’ — I heard 
them  say.  And  it  made  me  smile.  For 
I had  powers  they  knew  nothing  of.  I 
could  pass  from  one  world  to  another — 
one  place  to  another.  I could  see  in  a 
living  person  the  soul  of  another  dead 
long  ago.  And  everything  spoke  to  me 
— the  movement  of  leaves  on  a tree — the 
eyes  of  an  animal — all  kinds  of  numbers 
and  arrangements  that  come  across  one 
in  the  day.  Other  people  noticed  no- 
thing. To  me  it  was  all  alive— every- 
thing was  alive.  Sometimes  I was  so 
happy,  so  ecstatic,  I could  hardly  breathe. 
The  people  who  pitied  me  seemed  to  me 
dull  and  crawling  beings.  If  they  had 
only  known!  But  now — ” 

A long  breath  came  from  the  darkness 
— a breath  of  pain.  And  again  the  figure 
raised  its  hand  to  its  head. 

“Now,  somehow,  it  is  all  different. 
When  John  comes,  he  is  cold  and  un- 
kind— he  won  t open  to  me  the  old  sights. 
He  shows  me  things  instead  that  shake 
me  with  misery — that  kill  me.  My  brain 
is  darkening,  its  powers  are  dying  out. 
That  means  that  I must  let  this  life  go 
— I must  pass  into  another.  Some  other 


soul  must  give  me  room.  Do  you  under- 
stand?” 

Closer  came  the  form.  Lucy  perceived 
the  white  face  and  the  dimly  burning 
eyes,  she  felt  herself  suffocating,  but  she 
dared  make  no  sudden  move,  for  fear  of 
that  closed  hand  and  what  it  held. 

“ No,  I don’t  understand,”  she  said, 
faintly;  “but  I am  sure  no  good  can 
come  to  you  from  another’s  harm.” 

“What  harm  would  it  be?  You  are 
beginning  to  love,  and  your  love  will 
never  make  you  happy.  My  brother  is 
like  me.  He  is  not  mad,  but  he  has  a 
being  apart.  If  you  cling  to  him,  he  puts 
you  from  him;  if  you  love  him,  he  tires. 
He  has  never  loved  but  for  his  own  plea- 
sure— to  complete  his  life.  What  have 
you  that  he  wants?  His  mind  now  is  full 
of  you — his  senses,  his  feeling,  are  touch- 
ed; but  in  three  weeks  he  would  weary 
of  and  despise  you.  Besides,  you  know 
— you  know  well — that  is  not  all.  There 
is  another  woman,  whose  life  you  must 
trample  on,  and  you  are  not  made  of 
stuff  strong  enough  for  that.  No!— there 
is  no  hope  for  you — in  this  existence — 
this  body.  But  there  is  no  death — death 
is  only  a change  from  one  form  of  being 
to  another.  Give  up  your  life,  then,  as 
I will  give  up  mine.  We  will  escape  to- 
gether. I can  guide  you;  I know  the 
way.  We  shall  find  endless  joy,  endless 
power!  I shall  be  with  Octave  then,  as 
and  when  I please;  and  you  with  Edward. 
Come!” 

The  face  bent  nearer,  and  the  iron  Ivold 
closed  again  stealthily  on  the  girl’s  wrist. 
Lucy  lay  with  her  own  face  turned  away 
and  her  eyes  shut.  She.  scarcely  breathed. 
A word  of  prayer  passed  through  her 
mind  — an  image  of  her  white-haired 
uncle,  her  second  father,  left  alone  and 
desolate. 

Suddenly  there  was  a quick  movement 
beside  her.  Her  heart  fluttered  wildly. 
Then  she  opened  her  eyes.  Alice  Manisty 
had  sprung  up,  had  gone  to  the  window, 
and  flung  back  the  muslin  curtains.  Lucy 
could  see  her  now  quite  plainly  in  the 
moonlight — the  haggard  energy  of  look 
and  movement,  the  wild  dishevelled  hair. 

“I  knew  the  end  was  come — this  after- 
noon,” said  the  hurrying  voice.  “ When 
I came  out  to  you,  as  I walked  along  the 
terrace,  the  sun  went  out!  I saw  it  turn 
black  above  the  Campagna,  all  in  a mo- 
ment, and  I said  to  myself,  ‘What  will 
the  world  do  without  the  sun?  How  will 
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it  live?’  And  now,  do  you  see” — she  raised 
her  arm,  and  Lucy  saw  it  for  an  instant 
as  a black  bar  against  the  window,  caught 
the  terrible  dignity  of  gesture — “there  is 
not  one  moon,  But  many ! Look  at  them ! 
How  they  liurry  through  the  clouds— one 
after  the  other!  Do  you  understand  what 
that  means?  Perhaps  not,  for  your  sight 
is  not  like  mine.  But  I know.  It  means 
that  the  earth  has  left  its  orbit,  that  we 
are  wandering — wandering  in  space,  like 
a dismasted  vessel!  We  are  tossed  this 
way  and  that,  sometimes  nearer  to  the 
stars,  and  sometimes  farther  away.  That 
is  why  they  are  first  smaller  and  then 
larger.  But  the  crash  must  come  at  last 
— death  for  the  world,  death  for  us 
all—” 

Her  hands  fell  to  her  side,  the  left  hand 
always  tightly  closed ; her  head  drooped ; 
her  voice,  which  had  been  till  now  hoarse 
and  parched  as  though  it  came  from 
a throat  burnt  with  fever,  took  a deep 
dirgelike  note.  Noiselessly  Lucy  raised 
herself;  she  measured  the  distance  be- 
tween herself  and  the  door,  between  the 
mad  woman  and  the  door.  Oh  God! 
was  the  door  locked?  Her  eyes  strained 
through  the  darkness.  How  deep  her 
sleep  must  have  been  that  she  had  heard 
no  sound  of  its  yielding!  Her  hand  was 
ready  to  throw  off  the  shawl  that  covered 
her,  when  she  was  startled  by  a laugh — 
a laugh  vile  and  cruel— that  seemed  to 
come  from  a new  presence — another  be- 
ing. Alice  Manisty  rapidly  came  back  to 
her,  stood  between  her  bed  and  the  wall, 
and  Lucy  felt  instinctively  that  some 
hideous  change  had  passed. 

“ Dalgetty  thought  that  all  was  safe;  so 
did  Edward.  And  indeed  the  locks  were 
safe — the  only  doors  that  hold  in  all 
the  villa — I tried  yours  in  the  afternoon 
while  Manisty  and  the  priest  were  talk- 
ing! But  mine  held.  So  I had  to  deal 
with  Dalgetty.”  She  stooped,  and  whis- 
pered. “I  got  it  in  Venice  one  day — the 
chemist  near  the  Rialto.  She  might  have 
found  it,  but  she  never  did;  she  is  very 
stupid.  I did  her  no  harm,  I think. 
But  if  it  kills  her,  death  is  nothing — 
nothing — only  the  gate  of  life.  Come! 
come!  prove  it!" 

A hand  darted  and  fell,  like  a snake 
striking.  Lucy  just  threw  herself  aside 
in  time;  she  sprang  up,  she  rushed,  she 
tore  at  the  door,  pulling  at  it  with  a 
frantic  strength.  It  yielded  with  a crash, 
for  the  lock  was  already  broken.  Should 


she  turn  left  or  right? — to  the  room  of 
Mrs.  Burgoyne’s  maid  or  to  Mr.  Manisty 's 
library?  She  chose  the  right  and  fled  on. 
She  had  perhaps  ten  seconds’  start,  since 
the  bed  had  been  between  her  enemy  and 
the  door.  But  if  any  other  door  inter- 
posed between  her  and  succor,  all  was 
over! — for  she  heard  a horrible  cry  be- 
hind her,  and  knew  that  she  was  pursued. 
On  she  dashed  across  the  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  Ah  ! the  dining-room 
door  was  open ! She  passed  it,  and  then 
turned,  holding  it  desperately  against  her 
pursuer. 

“ Mr.  Manisty ! Help !” 

The  agonized  voice  rang  through  the 
silent  rooms.  Suddenly  a sound  from 
the  library — a chair  overturned,  a cry,  a 
door  flung  open.  Manisty  stood  in  the 
light. 

He  bounded  to  her  side.  His  strength 
released  hers.  The  upper  part  of  the  door 
was  glass,  and  that  dark  gasping  form  on 
the  other  side  of  it  was  visible  to  them 
both  in  a pale  dawn  light  from  the  glass 
passage. 

“Go !”  he  said.  “ Go  through  my  room. 
Find  Eleanor!” 

She  fled.  But  as  she  entered  the  room 
she  tottered ; she  fell  upon  the  chair  that 
Manisty  had  just  quitted,  and  with  a long 
shudder  that  relaxed  all  her  young  limbs, 
her  senses  left  her. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  apartment  was 
alarmed.  The  first  to  arrive  upon  the 
scene  was  the  strong  house-maid,  who 
found  Alice  Manisty  stretched  upon  the 
floor  of  the  glass  passage,  and  her  brother 
kneeling  beside  her,  his  clothes  and  hands 
torn  in  the  struggle  with  her  delirious 
violence.  Alfredo  appeared  immediately 
afterwards ; and  then  Manisty  was  con- 
scious of  the  flash  of  a hand-lamp,  and  the 
soft  hurrying  step  of  Eleanor  Burgoyne. 

She  stood  in  horror  at  the  entrance  of 
the  glass  passage.  Manisty  gave  his  sis- 
ter into  Alfredo's  keeping  as  he  rose  and 
went  towards  her. 

“For  God's  sake,”  he  said,  under  his 
breath,  “go  and  see  what  has  happened 
to  Dalgetty !” 

He  took  for  granted  that  Lucy  had 
taken  refuge  with  her,  and  Eleanor  staid 
to  ask  no  questions,  but  fled  on  to  Dal- 
getty's  room.  As  she  opened  the  door 
the  fumes  of  chloroform  assailed  her,  and 
there  on  the  bed  lay  the  unfortunate 
maid,  just  beginning  to  moan  herself 
back  to  consciousness  from  beneath  the 
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chloroformed  handkerchief  that  had  re- 
duced her  to  impotence. 

Her  state  demanded  every  care.  While 
Manisty  and  the  house-maid  Andreina 
conveyed  Alice  Manisty,  now  in  a state 
of  helpless  exhaustion,  to  her  room,  and 
secured  her  there,  Alfredo  ran  for  the 
Marinata  doctor.  Eleanor  and  Aunt  Pat- 
tie  forced  brandy  through  the  maid's 
teeth  and  did  what  they  could  to  bring 
back  warmth  and  circulation. 

They  were  still  busy  'with  their  task 
when  the  elderly  Italian  arrived,  who 
was  the  communal  doctor  and  chemist  of 
the  village.  The  smell  of  the  room,  the 
sight  of  the  woman,  were  enough.  The 
man  was  efficient  and  discreet,  and  he 
threw  himself  into  his  work  without 
more  questions  than  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. In  the  midst  of  their  efforts 
Manisty  reappeared,  panting. 

“ Ought  he  not  to  see  Miss  Foster  too?” 
he  said,  anxiously,  to  Eleanor  Burgoyne. 

Eleanor  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

A smothered  exclamation  broke  from 
him.  He  rushed  away,  back  to  the  libra- 
ry, which  he  had  seen  Lucy  enter. 

The  cool  clear  light  was  mounting.  It 
penetrated  the  wooden  shutters  of  the  li- 
brary and  mingled  with  the  dying  light 
of  the  lamp  which  had  served  him  to 
read  with  through  the  night,  beside  which, 
in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts,  he  had  fallen 
asleep  at  the  approach  of  dawn.  There, 
in  the  dreamlike  illumination,  he  saw 
Lucy  lying  within  his  deep  arm-chair. 
Her  face  was  turned  away  from  him  and 
hidden  against  the  cushion  ; her  black 
hair  streamed  over  the  white  folds  of  her 
wrapper;  one  arm  was  beneath  her,  the 
other  hung  helplessly  over  her  knee. 

He  went  up  to  her  and  called  her  name 
in  an  agony. 

She  moved  slightly,  made  an  effort  to 
louse  herself,  and  raised  her  hand.  But 
the  hand  fell  again,  and  the  word  half 
formed  upon  her  lips  died  away.  No- 
thing could  be  more  piteous,  more  dis- 
armed. Yet  even  her  disarraj*  and  help- 
lessness were  lovely ; she  was  noble 
in  her  defeat;  her  very  abandonment 
breathed  youth  and  purity.  The  man’s 
wildly  surging  thoughts  sank  abashed. 

But  words  escaped  him — words  giving 
irrevocable  shape  to  feeling— for  he  saw 
that  she  could  not  hear. 

41  Lucy!  Lucy!  dear, beautiful  Lucy !” 

He  hung  over  her  in  an  ardent  silence, 
his  eyes  breathing  a respect  that  was  the 
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very  soul  of  passion,  his  hand  not  daring 
to  touch  even  a fold  of  her  dress.  Mean- 
while the  door  leading  to  the  little  pas- 
sage-room  had  opened  noiselessly.  Elea- 
nor Burgoyne  had  entered.  Manisty  was 
not  aware  of  it.  He  bent  above  Lucy  in 
a tender  absorption,  speaking  to  her  as  he 
might  have  spoken  to  a child,  calling  to 
her,  comforting  and  rousing  her.  His 
deep  voice  had  an  enchanter’s  sweetness, 
and  gradually  it  wooed  her  back  to  life. 
She  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying  to 
her,  but  she  responded.  Her  lids  flut- 
tered; she  moved  in  her  chair;  a deep 
sigh  lifted  her  breast. 

At  that  moment  the  door  in  Eleanor’s 
hand  escaped  her  and  swung  to.  Man- 
isty started  back  and  looked  round  him. 

44  Eleanor! — is  that  you?” 

In  the  barred  and  ghostly  light  Elea- 
nor came  slowly  forward.  She  looked 
first  at  Lucy,  then  at  Manisty.  Their 
eyes  met. 

Manisty  was  the  first  to  move  uneasily. 

“Look  at  her,  Eleanor!  Poor  child! 
Alice  must  have  attacked  her  in  her 
room.  She  escaped  by  a marvel.  When 
I wrestled  with  Alice,  I found  this  in  her 
hand.  One  second  more,  and  she  would 
have  used  it  on  Miss  Foster.” 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a small  sur- 
gical knife,  and  looked,  shuddering,  at  its 
sharpness  and  its  curved  point. 

Eleanor  too  shuddered.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  Lucy’s  shoulder,  while  Manisty 
withdrew  into  the  shadows  of  the  room. 

Lucy  raised  herself  by  a great  effort. 
Her  first  half  conscious  impulse  was  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  wo- 
man standing  by  her.  Then,  as  she  per- 
ceived Eleanor  clearly,  as  her  reason 
came  back  and  her  gaze  steadied,  the  im- 
pulse died. 

44  Will  you  help  me?”  she  said,  simply, 
holding  out  her  hand  and  tottering  to 
her  feet. 

A sudden  gleam  of  natural  feeling  lit 
up  the  frozen  whiteness  of  Eleanor’s  face. 
She  threw  her  arm  round  Lucy’s  waist, 
guiding  her.  And  so,  closely  entwined, 
the  two  passed  from  Manisty’s  sight. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  sun  had  already  deserted  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  yiUa  when,  on  the  morn- 
ing following  these  events,  Lucy  woke 
from  a fitful  sleep  to  find  Benson  standing 
beside  her.  Benson  had  slept  in  her  room 
since  the  dawn;  and,  thanks  to  exhaus- 
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tion  and  the  natural  powers  of  youth, 
Lucy  came  back  to  consciousness,  weak 
but  refreshed,  almost  free  from  fever,  and 
in  full  possession  of  herself.  Neverthe- 
less, as  she  raised  herself  in  bed  to  drink 
the  tea  that  Benson  offered  her,  as  she 
caught  a glimpse  through  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  convent-crowned  summit  and 
wooded  breast  of  Monte  Cavo,  flooded 
with  a broad  white  sunlight,  she  had  that 
strange  sense  of  change — of  a yesterday 
irrevocably  parted  from  to  - day  — that 
marks  the  entry  into  another  room  of 
life.  The  young  soul  at  such  times  trem- 
bles before  a power  unknown,  yet  tyr- 
aunously  felt.  All  in  a moment,  with- 
out our  knowledge  or  co  - operation, 
something  has  happened.  Life  will  nev- 
er be  again  as  it  was  last  week.  “How? 
— or  why?”  the  soul  cries.  “ I knew  no- 
thing, willed  nothing.”  And  then  dim- 
ly, through  the  dark  of  its  own  tumult, 
the  . veiled  Destiny  appears. 

Benson  was  not  at  all  anxious  that 
Lucy  should  throw  off  the  invalid. 

“And  indeed,  miss,  if  I may  say  so, 
you'll  be  least  in  the  way  where  you  are. 
They’re  expecting  the  doctor  from  Rome 
directly.” 

The  maid  looked  at  her  curiously.  All 
that  the  household  knew  was  that  Miss 
Alice  Manisty  had  escaped  from  her  room 
in  the  night,  after  pinioning  Dalgetty’s 
arms  and  throwing  a chloroformed  hand- 
kerchief over  her  face.  Miss  Foster,  it 
seemed,  had  been  aroused  and  alarmed, 
and  Mr.  Manisty,  coming  to  the  rescue, 
had  overpowered  his  sister  by  the  help 
of  the  stout  cameriera , Andreina.  This 
was  all  that  was  certainly  known. 

Nor  did  Lucy  show  herself  communi- 
cative. As  the  maid  threw  back  all  the 
shutters  and  looped  the  curtains,  the  girl 
watched  the  summer  light  conquer  the 
room  with  a shiver  of  reminiscence. 

“ And  Mrs.  Burgoyne  ?”  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

The  maid  hesitated.  “She’s  up  long 
ago,  miss.  But  she  looks  that  ill  it’s  a 
pity  to  see  her.  She  and  Mr.  Manisty 
had  their  coffee  together  an  hour  ago, 
and  she’s  been  helping  him  with  the  ar- 
rangements. I am  sure  it’ll  be  a bless- 
ing when  the  poor  lady’s  put  away.  It 
would  soon  kill  all  the  rest  of  you.” 

“Will  she  go  to-day,  Benson?”  said 
Lucy  in  a low  voice. 

The  maid  replied  that  she  believed  that 
was  Mr.  Manisty 's  decision,  that  he  had 


been  ordering  a carriage,  and  that  it  was 
supposed  two  nurses  were  coming  with 
the  doctor.  Then  she  inquired  whether 
she  might  take  good  news  of  Lucy  to 
Miss  Manisty  and  the  master. 

Lucy  hurriedly  begged  they  might  be 
told  that  she  was  quite  well,  and  nobody 
was  to  take  the  smallest  trouble  about 
her  any  more.  Benson  threw  a sceptical 
look  at  the  girl’s  blanched  cheek,  shook 
her  head  a little,  and  departed. 

A few  minutes  afterwards  there  was  a 
light  tap  at  the  door,  and  Eleanor  Bur- 
goyne entered. 

“You  have  slept? — you  are  better,” 
she  said,  standing  at  Lucy’s  bedside. 

“I  am  only  ashamed  you  should  give 
me  a thought,”  the  girl  protested.  “ I 
should  be  up  now  but  for  Benson.  She 
said  I should  be  out  of  the  way.” 

“Yes,”  said  Eleanor,  quietly.  “That 
is  so.”  She  hesitated  a moment,  and  then 
resumed:  “If  you  should  hear  anything 
disagreeable,  don’t  be  alarmed.  There 
will  be  a doctor  and  nurses.  But  she  is 
quite  quiet  this  morning — quite  broken — 
poor  soull  My  cousins  are  going  into 
Rome  with  her.  The  home  where  she 
will  be  placed  is  on  Monte  Mario.  Ed- 
ward wishes  to  assure  himself  that  it  is 
all  suitable  and  well  managed.  And 
Aunt  Pattie  will  go  with  him.” 

Through  the  girl’s  mind  flashed  the 
thought,  “Then  we  shall  be  alone  to- 
gether all  day,”  and  her  heart  sank. 
She  dared  not  look  into  Mrs.  Burgoyne’s 
tired  eyes.  The  memory  of  words  spoken 
to  her  in  the  darkness — of  that  expres- 
sion she  had  surprised  on  Mrs.  Burgoyne’s 
face  as  she  woke  from  her  swoon  in  the 
library— suddenly  renewed  the  nightmare 
in  which  she  had  been  living.  Once 
more  she  felt  herself  walking  among 
snares  and  shadows,  w'ith  a trembling 
pulse. 

Yet  the  feeling  which  rose  to  sight  was 
nothing  more  than  a stronger  form  of 
that  remorseful  tenderness  which  had 
been  slowly  invading  her  during  many 
days.  She  took  Eleanor’s  hand  in  hers 
and  kissed  it  shyly. 

“ Then  I shall  look  after  you,”  she 
said,  trying  to  smile.  “I’ll  have  my  way 
this  time!” 

“ Wasn’t  that  a carriage?”  said  Eleanor, 
hurriedly.  She  listened  a moment.  Yes, 
a carriage  had  drawm  up.  She  hastened 
away. 

Lucy,  left  alone,  could  hear  the  move- 
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ment  of  feet  through  the  glass  passage, 
and  the  sound  of  strange  voices,  repre- 
senting apparently  two  men,  and  neither 
of  them  Mr.  Man i sty. 

She  took  a book  from  her  table  and 
tried  not  to  listen.  But  she  could  not 
distract  her  mind  from  the  whole  scene 
which  she  imagined  must  be  going  on — 
the  consultation  of  the  doctors,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  brother. 

How  had  Mr.  Manisty  dealt  with  his 
sister  the  night  before?  What  weapon 
was  in  Alice  Manisty’s  hand?  Lucy  re- 
membered no  more  after  that  moment  at 
the  door,  when  Manisty  had  rushed  to 
her  relief,  bidding  her  go  to  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne.  He  himself  had  not  been  hurt, 
or  Mrs.  Burgoyne  would  have  told  her. 
Ah!  he  had  surely  been  kind,  though 
strong.  Her  eyes-  filled.  She  thought 
of  the  new  light  in  which  he  had  appear- 
ed to  her  during  these  terrible  days  with 
his  sister— the  curb  put  on  his  irritable, 
exacting  temper,  his  care  of  Alice,  his 
chivalry  towards  herself.  In  another 
man  such  conduct  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  course.  In  Manisty  it  touched 
and  captured,  because  it  could  not  have 
been  reckoned  on.  She  had  done  him 
injustice,  and,  unknowing,  he  had  re- 
venged himself. 

The  first  carriage  apparently  drove 
away,  and  after  an  interval  another  re- 
placed it.  Nearly  an  hour  passed — then 
sudden  sounds  of  trampling  feet  and  open- 
ing doors  broke  the  silence  which  had 
settled  over  the  villa.  Voices  and  steps 
approached,  entered  the  glass  passage. 
Lucy  sprang  up.  Benson  had  flung  the 
window  looking  on  the  balcony  and  the 
passage  open,  but  had  fastened  across  it 
the  outside  sun-shutters.  Lucy,  securely 
hidden  herself,  could  see  freely  through 
the  wooden  strips  of  the  shutter. 

Ah! — sad  procession!  Manisty  came 
first  through  the  passage,  the  sides  of 
which  were  open  to  the  balcony.  His 
sister  was  on  his  arm,  veiled  and  in  black. 
She  moved  feebly,  sometimes  hesitating 
and  pausing,  and  Lucy  distinguished  the 
wild  eyes  glancing  from  side  to  side. 
But  Manisty  bent  his  fine  head  to  her; 
his  left  hand  secured  hers  upon  his  arm; 
he  spoke  to  her  gently  and  cheerfully. 
Behind  walked  Aunt  Pattie,  very  small 
and  nervously  pale,  followed  by  a nurse. 
Then  two  men — Lucy  recognized  one  as 
the  Marinata  doctor— and  another  nurse; 
then  Alfredo,  with  luggage. 


They  passed  rapidly  out  of  her  sight. 
But  the  front  door  was  immediately  be- 
low the  balcony,  and  her  ear  could  more 
or  less  follow  the  departure.  And  there 
was  Mrs.  Burgoyne  leaning  over  the  bal- 
cony. Mr.  Manisty  spoke  to  her  from 
below.  Lucy  fancied  she  caught  her 
own  name,  and  drew  back,  indignant 
with  herself  for  listening. 

Then  a sound  of  wheels — the  opening 
of  the  iron  gate — the  driving  up  of  an- 
other carriage — some  shouting  between 
Alfredo  and  Andreina — and  it  was  all 
over.  The  villa  was  at  peace  again. 

Lucy  drew  herself  to  her  full  height, 
in  a fierce  rigidity  of  self-contempt.  What 
was  she  still  listening  for — still  hunger- 
ing for  ? What  seemed  to  have  gone 
suddenly  out  of  heaven  and  earth  with 
the  cessation  of  one  voice? 

She  fell  on  her  knees  beside  her  bed. 
It  was  natural  to  her  to  pray,  to  throw 
herself  on  a sustaining  and  strengthening 
power.  Such  prayer  in  such  a nature  is 
not  the  specific  asking  of  a definite  boon. 
It  is  rather  a wordless  aspiration  tow- 
ards a Will  not  our  own — a passionate 
longing,  in  the  old  phrase,  to  be  “ right 
with  God,”  whatever  happens,  and 
through  all  the  storms  of  personal  im- 
pulse. 

An  hour  later  Lucy  entered  the  salon 
just  as  Alfredo,  coming  up  behind  her, 
announced  that  the  mid-day  breakfast 
was  ready.  Mrs.  Burgoyne  was  sitting 
near  the  western  window  with  her  sketch- 
ing things  about  her.  Some  western 
clouds  had  come  up  from  the  sea  to  veil 
the  scorching  heat  with  which  the  day 
had  opened.  Eleanor  had  thrown  the 
sun-shutters  back,  and  was  finishing  and 
correcting  one  of  the  Nemi  sketches  she 
had  made  during  the  winter. 

She  rose  at  sight  of  Lucy. 

“Such  a relief  to  throw  one’s  self  into 
a bit  of  drawing!”  She  looked  down  at 
her  work.  “ What  hobby  do  you  fly  to?” 

Lucy  was  only  too  glad  to  take  the 
hint,  and  turn  away  for  a time  from  the 
tragedy  of  the  week. 

“ I mend  the  house  linen,  and  I tie 
down  the  jam,”  she  said,  laughing.  “ You 
have  heard  me  play  — so  you  know  I 
don’t  do  that  well!  And  I can’t  draw 
a hay -stack.” 

“ You  play  very  well,”  said  Eleanor, 
embarrassed,  as  they  moved  towards  the 
dining-room. 
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“ Just  well  enough  to  send  Uncle  Ben 
to  sleep  when  he’s  tired ! I learnt  it  for 
that.  Will  you  play  to  me  afterwards?” 

“With  pleasure,”  said  Eleanor,  a little 
formally. 

How  long  the  luncheon  seemed!  El- 
eanor, a white  shadow  in  her  black  trans- 
parent dress,  toyed  with  her  food— ate 
nothing— and  complained  of  the  waits 
between  the  courses. 

Lucy  reminded  her  that  there  were  fifty 
steps  between  the  kitchen  and  their  apart- 
ment. Eleanor  did  not  seem  to  hear  her; 
she  had  apparently  forgotten  her  own  re- 
mark, and  was  staring  absently  before 
her.  When  she  spoke  next  it  was  about 
London  and  the  June  season.  She  had 
promised  to  take  a young  cousin,  just 
“come  out,”  to  some  balls.  Her  talk 
about  her  plans  was  careless  and  languid, 
but  it  showed  the  woman  naturally  at 
home  iu  the  fashionable  world, with  con- 
nections in  half  the  great  families,  and 
access  to  all  doors.  The  effect  of  it  was 
to  make  Lucy  shrink  into  herself.  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  had  spoken  formerly  of  their 
meeting  in  London.  She  said  nothing  of 
it  to-day,  and  Lucy  felt  that  she  could 
never  venture  to  remind  her. 

From  Eleanor’s  disjointed  talk,  also, 
there  flowed  another  subtle  impression. 
Lucy  realized  what  kinship  means  to  the 
English  wealthy  and  well-born  class — 
what  a freemasonry  it  establishes,  what 
opportunities  it  confers.  The  Manistys 
and  Eleanor  Burgoyne  were  part  of  a 
great  clan  with  innumerable  memories 
and  traditions.  They  said  nothing  of 
them  ; they  merely  took  them  for  granted 
with  all  that  they  implied, — the  social  po- 
sition, the  “consideration,”  the  effect  on 
others. 

Now,  the  smallest  touch  of  English 
assumption  in  her  new  acquaintances 
would  have  been  enough,  six  weeks  be- 
fore, to  make  Lucy  Foster  open  her  dark 
eyes  in  astonishment  or  contempt.  That 
is  not  the  way  in  which  women  of  her 
type  understand  life. 

But  to-day  the  frank  forces  of  the  girl’s 
nature  felt  themselves  harassed  and  crip- 
pled. She  sat  with  downcast  eyes,  con- 
strainedly listening  and  sometimes  reply- 
ing. No — it  was  very  true.  Mr.  Manisty 
was  not  of  her  world.  He  had  relations, 
friendships,  affairs,  infinitely  remote  from 
hers,  none  of  which  could  mean  anything 
to  her.  Whereas  his  cousin’s  links  with 
him  were  the  natural,  inevitable  links  of 


blood  and  class.  He  might  be  unsatisfac- 
tory or  uncivil;  but  she  had  innumerable 
ways  of  recovering  him,  not  to  be  under- 
stood even,  by  those  outside. 

When  the  two  women  returned  to  the 
salon,  a kind  of  moral  distance  had  estab- 
lished itself  between  them.  Lucy  was 
silent,  Eleanor  restless. 

Alfredo  brought  the  coffee.  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne looked  at  her  watch  as  he  retired. 

“ Half  past  one/’she  said  iu  a reflective 
voice.  “ By  now  they  have  made  all  ar- 
rangements.” 

“They  will  be  back  by  tea-time?” 

“Hardly, — but  before  dinner.  Poor 
Aunt  Pattie!  She  will  be  half  dead.” 

“ Was  she  disturbed  last  night?”  asked 
Lucy  in  a low  voice. 

“ Just  at  the  end.  Mercifully  she  heard 
nothing  till  Alice  was  safe  in  her  room.” 

Then  Eleanor’s  eyes  dwelt  broodingly 
on  Lucy.  She  had  never  yet  questioned 
the  girl  as  to  her  experiences.  Now  she 
said,  with  a certain  abruptness, 

“I  suppose  she  forced  your  door?” 

“ I suppose  so.  But  I was  asleep.” 

“Were  you  terribly  frightened  when 
you  found  her  there?” 

As  she  spoke,  Eleanor  said  to  herself 
that  in  all  probability  Lucy  knew  nothing 
of  Manisty ’s  discovery  of  the  weapon  in 
Alice’s  hand.  While  she  was  helping  the 
girl  to  bed,  Lucy,  in  her  dazed  and  shiv- 
ering submission, was  true  to  her  natural 
soberness  and  reserve.  Instead  of  exag- 
gerating, she  had  minimized  what  had 
happened.  Miss  Alice  Manisty  had  come 
to  her  room,  had  behaved  strangely,  and 
Lucy,  running  to  summon  assistance,  had 
roused  Mr.  Manisty  in  the  library.  No 
doubt  she  might  have  managed  better, 
both  then  and  in  the  afternoon.  And  so, 
with  a resolute  repression  of  all  excited 
talk,  she  had  turned  her  pale  face  from 
the  light  and  set  herself  to  go  to  sleep 
— as  the  only  means  of  inducing  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  also  to  leave  her  and  rest. 

Eleanor’s  present  question,  however,  set 
the  girl’s  self-control  fluttering,  so  sharp- 
ly did  it  recall  the  horror  of.  the  night. 
She  curbed  herself  visibly  before  reply- 
ing: 

“Yes,  I was  frightened.  But  I don’t 
think  she  could  have  hurt  me.  I should 
have  been  stronger  when  it  came  to  the 
point.” 

“ Thank  God  Edward  >vas  there!” cried 
Eleanor.  “ Where  did  he  come  to  you?” 

“ At  the  dining-room  door.  I*  could 
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not  have  held  it  much  longer.  Then  he 
told  me  to  go  to  you.  And  I tried  to. 
But  I only  just  managed  to  get  to  that 
chair  in  the  library.” 

“Mr.  Manisty  found  you  quite  uncon- 
scious.” 

A sudden  red  dyed  Lucy’s  cheek.  4 4 Mr. 
Manisty  ! Was  he  there?  I hoped  he  kuew 
nothing  about  it.  I only  saw  you.” 

Eleanor’s  thought  drew  certain  infer- 
ences. But  they  gave  her  little  comfort. 
She  turned  away  abruptly,  complaining 
of  the  heat,  and  went  to  the  piano. 

Lucy  sat  listening,  with  a book  on  her 
knee.  Everything  seemed  to  have  grown 
strangely  unreal  in  this  hot  silence  of  the 
villa— the  high  room  with  its  painted 
walls,  the  marvellous  prospect  outside, 
just  visible  in  sections  through  the  half- 
closed  shutters,  herself  and  her  compan- 
ion. Mrs.  Burgoyne  played  snatches  of 
Brahms  and  Chopin  ; but  her  fingers 
stumbled  more  than  usual.  Her  atten- 
tion seemed  to  wander. 

Inevitably  the  girl’s  memory  went  back 
to  the  wild  things  which  Alice  Manisty 
had  said  to  her.  In  vain  she  rebuked  her- 
self. The  fancies  of  a mad  woman  were 
best  forgotten,  so  common-sense  told  her. 
But  over  the  unrest  of  her  own  heart, 
over  the  electrical  tension  and  dumb  hos- 
tility that  had  somehow  arisen  between 
her  aud  Eleanor  Burgoyne,  common-sense 
had  small  power.  She  could  only  say  to 
herself,  with  growing  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, that  it  would  be  best  for  her  not  to 
go  to  Vallombrosa,  but  to  make  arrange- 
ments as  soon  as  possible  to  join  the  Por- 
ters’ friends  at  Florence,  and  go  on  with 
them  to  Switzerland. 

To  distract  herself,  she  presently  drew 
towards  her  the  open  portfolio  of  Elea- 
nor’s sketches,  which  was  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble. Most  of  them  she  had  seen  before, 
and  Mrs.  Burgoyne  had  often  bade  her 
turn  them  over  as  she  pleased. 

She  looked  at  them,  now  listlessly,  now 
with  sudden  stirs  of  feeling.  Here  was 
the  niched  wall  of  the  Nemi  temple,  the 
arched  recesses  overgrown  with  ilex  and 
fig  and  bramble,  in  front  the  strawberry- 
pickers  stooping  to  their  work.  Here,  an 
impressionist  study  of  the  lake  at  even- 
ing, with  the  wooded  height  of  Genzano 
breaking  the  sunset;  here,  a sketch  from 
memory  of  Aristodemo  teasing  the  girls. 
Below  this  drawing  lay  another  drawing 
of  figures.  Lucy  drew  it  out,  and  looked 
at  it  in  bewilderment. 


At  the  foot  of  it  was  written,  44  The 
Slayer  and  the  Slain.”  Her  thoughts 
rushed  back  to  her  first  evening  at  the 
villa — to  the  legend  of  the  priest.  The 
sketch  indeed  contained  two  figures — one 
erect  and  triumphant,  the  other  crouch- 
ing on  the  ground.  * The  prostrate  figure 
was  wrapped  in  a cloak  which  was  drawn 
over  the  head  and  face.  The  young  vic- 
tor, sword  in  hand,  stood  above  liis  con- 
quered enemy. 

Or— was  it  a man? 

Lucy  looked  closer,  her  cold  hand 
shaking  on  the  paper.  The  vague  clas- 
sical dress  told  nothing.  But  the  face — 
whose  was  it? — and  the  long  black  hair? 
She  raised  her  eyes  towards  an  old  mir- 
ror on  the  wall  in  front,  then  dropped 
them  to  the  drawing  again,  in  a sudden 
horror  of  recognition.  And  the  piteous 
figure  on  the  ground,  with  the  delicate 
woman’s  hand?  Lucy  caught  her  breath. 
It  was  as  though  the  blow  at  her  heart 
which  Manisty  had  averted  the  night  be- 
fore had  fallen. 

Then  she  became  aware  that  Eleanor 
had  turned  round  upon  her  seat  at  the 
piano  *and  was  watching  her. 

“I  was  looking  at  this  strange  draw- 
ing,” she  said.  Her  face  had  turned  a 
sudden  crimson.  She  pushed  the  draw- 
ing from  her  and  tried  to  smile. 

Eleanor  rose  and  came  towards  her. 

“ I thought  you  would  see  it,”  she  said. 
“ I wished  you  to  see  it.” 

Her  voice  was  hoarse  and  shaking. 
She  stood  opposite  to  Lucy,  supporting 
herself  by  a marble  table  that  stood  near. 

Lucy’s  color  disappeared ; she  became  as 
pale  as  Eleanor. 

“ Is  this  meant  for  me?” 

She  pointed  to  the  figure  of  the  vic- 
torious priest.  Eleanor  nodded. 

44 1 drew  it  the  night  after  our  Nemi 
walk,”  she  said,  with  a fluttering  breath. 
44  A vision  came  to  me  so— of  you — and 
me.” 

Lucy  started.  Then  she  put  her  arms 
on  the  table  and  dropped  her  face  into 
her  arms.  Her  voice  became  a low  and 
thrilling  murmur  that  just  reached’ Elea- 
nor's ears. 

44 1 wish — oh,  how  I wish— that  I had 
never  come  here!” 

Eleanor  wavered  a moment,  then  she 
said,  with  gentleness,  even  with  sweet- 
ness: 

44  You  have  nothing  to  blame  yourself 
for.  Nor  has  any  one.  That  picture  ac- 
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cuses  no  one.  It  draws  the  future — 
which  no  one  can  stop  or  change — but 
you.” 

“ In  the  first  place,”  said  Lucy,  still 
hiding  her  eyes  and  the  bitter  tears  that 
dimmed  them,  “what  does  it  mean? 
Why  am  I the  slayer?— and — and— you 
the  slain?  What  have  I done?  How 
have  I deserved  such  a thing?” 

Her  voice  failed  her.  Eleanor  drew  a 
little  nearer. 

“It  is  not  you — but  fate.  You  have 
taken  from  me — or  you  are  about  to  take 
from  me — the  last  thing  left  to  me  on 
this  earth!  I have  had  one  chance  of 
happiness,  and  only  one,  in  all  my  life, 
till  now.  My  boy  is  dead — he  has  been 
dead  eight  years.  And  at  last  I had 
found  another  chance,  and  after  seven 
weeks,  you — you — are  dashing  it  from 
me!” 

Lucy  drew  back  from  the  table,  like 
one  that  shrinks  from  an  enemy. 

“Mrs.  Burgoyne!” 

“You  don’t  know  it,”  said  Eleanor, 
calmly.  “Oh,  I understand  that!  You 
are  too  good — too  loyal.  That’s  why  I 
am  talking  like  this.  One  could  only 
dare  it  with  some  one  whose  heart  one 
knew.  Oh,  I have  had  such  gusts  of 
feeling  towards  you  — such  mean,  poor 
feeling ! And  then,  as  I sat  playing  there, 
I said  to  myself:  ‘ I’ll  tell  her!  She  will 
find  that  drawing,  and — I’ll  tell  her!  She 
has  a great,  true  nature.  She’ll  under- 
stand. Why  shouldn’t  one  try  to  save 
one’s  self?  It’s  the  natural  law.  There’s 
only  the  one  life.’  ” 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  an 
instant,  choking  down  the  sob  which  in- 
terrupted her.  Then  she  moved  a little 
nearer  to  Lucy. 

“ You  see,” she  said,  appealingly,  “you 
were  very  sweet  and  tender  to  me  one 
day.  It’s  very  easy  to  pretend  to  mourn 
with  other  people — because  one  thinks 
one  ought — or  because  it  makes  one  liked. 
I am  always  pretending  in  that  way— I 
can’t  help  it.  But  you — no:  you  don’t 
say  what  you  don’t  feel,  and  you’ve  the 
gift  to  feel.  It’s  so  rare — and  you’ll  suf- 
fer from  it.  You’ll  find  other  people 
doing  what  I’m  doing  now — throwing 
themselves  upon  you— taking  advantage 
— trusting  to  you.  You  pitied  me  be- 
cause I had  lost  my  boy.  Bu,t  you  didn’t 
know — you  couldn’t  guess  how  bare  my 
life  has  been  always — but  for  him.  And 
then — this  winter” — her  voice  changed 


and  broke — “ the  sun  rose  again  for  me. 
I have  been  hungry  and  starving  for 
years,  and  it  seemed  as  though  I— even  I ! 
— might  still  feast  and  be  satisfied. 

“It  would  not  have  taken  much  to 
satisfy  me.  I am  not  young,  like  you — 
I don’t  ask  much.  Just  to  be  his  friend, 
his  secretary,  his  companion — in  time — 
perhaps — his  wife — when  he  began  to  feel 
the  need  of  home,  and  peace — and  to  re- 
alize that  no  one  else  was  so  dear  or  so 
familiar  to  him  as  I.  I understood  him 
— he  me — our  minds  touched.  There 
was  no  need  for  1 falling  in  love.’  One 
had  only  to  go  on  from  day  to  day — en- 
tering into  each  other’s  lives — I minis- 
tering to  him,  and  he  growing  accustomed 
to  the  atmosphere  I could  surround  him 
with,  and  the  sympathy  I could  give  him 
— till  the  habit  had  grown  so  deep  into 
heart  and  flesh  that  it  could  not  be 
wrenched  away.  His  hand  would  have 
dropped  into  mine  almost  without  his 
willing  or  knowing  it.  . . . And  I should 
have  made  him  happy.  I could  have 
lessened  his  faults — stimulated  his  pow- 
ers. That  was  my  dream  all  these  later 
months — and  every  week  it  seemed  to 
grow  more  reasonable,  more  possible. 
Then  you  came — ” 

She  dropped  into  a chair  beside  Lucy, 
resting  her  delicate  hands  on  the  back  of 
it.  In  the  mingled  abandonment  and 
energy  of  her  attitude  there  was  the 
power  that  belongs  to  all  elemental  hu- 
man emotion,  made  frankly  visible  and 
active.  All  her  plaintive  clinging  charm 
had  disappeared.  It  was  the  fierceness 
of  the  dove — the  egotism  of  the  weak. 
Every  line  and  nerve  of  the  fragile  form 
betrayed  the  exasperation  of  suffering  and 
a tension  of  the  will,  unnatural  and  irre- 
sistible. Lucy  bowed  to  the  storm.  She 
lay  with  her  eyes  hidden,  conscious  only 
of  this  accusing  voice  close  to  her — and 
of  the  song  of  two  nightingales  without, 
rivalling  each  other  among  the  chestnut- 
trees  above  the  lower  road. 

Eleanor  resumed  after  a momentary 
pause— a momentary  closing  of  the  tired 
eyes,  as  though  in  search  of  calm  and 
recollection. 

“You  came.  He  took  no  notice  of 
you.  He  was  rude  and  careless — he  com- 
plained that  our  work  would  be  interrupt- 
ed. Yet  it  teased  him  that  you  should  be 
here— and  that  you  represented  something 
so  different  from  his  thoughts  and  the- 
ories. That  is  like  him.  He  has  no  real 
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tolerance.  He  wants  to  figlit,  to  over- 
bear, to  crush,  directly  he  feels  opposi- 
tion. Among  women  especially,  he  is 
accustomed  to  be  the  centre — to  be  the 
master  always.  And  you  resisted— si- 
lently. That  provoked  and  attracted 
him.  Then  came  the  difficulties  with 
the  book — and  Mr.  Neal  s visit.  He  has 
the  strangest  superstitions.  It  was  ill 
luck,  aud  I was  mixed  up  with  it.  He 
began  to  cool  to  me — to  avoid  me.  You 
were  here  ; you  didn’t  remind  him  of 
failure.  He  found  relief  in  talking  to 
you.  His  ill  - humor  would  all  have 
passed  away  like  a child’s  sulkiness,  but 
that — Ah,  well! — ” 

She  raised  her  hand  with  a long,  pain- 
ful sigh,  and  let  it  drop. 

“ Don’t  imagine  I blame  any  one.  You 
were  so  fresh  aud  young — it  was  all  so 
natural.  Yet  somehow  I never  really 
feared — after  the  first  evening  I felt  quite, 
at  ease.  I found  it  natural  to  like— to 
love— you.  And  what  could  you  and 
he  have  in  common?  Then  on  the  Nemi 
day  I dared  to  reproach  him — to  appeal 
to  the  old  times — to  show  him  the  depth 
of  my  own  wound — to  make  him  explain 
himself.  Oh,  but  all  those  words  are  far, 
far  too  stroug  for  what  I did  ! Who  could 
ever  suppose  it  to  their  advantage  to 
make  a scene  with  him — to  weary  or  dis- 
gust him?  It  was  only  a word— a phrase 
or  two  here  and  there.  But  he  under- 
stood, and  he  gave  me  my  answer.  Oh, 
what  humiliations  we  women  can  suffer 
from  a sentence,  a smile,  and  show  no- 
thing— nothing!” 

Her  face  had  begun  to  burn.  She 
lifted  her  handkerchief  to  brush  away 
two  slow  tears  that  had  forced  their  way. 
Lucy’s  eyes  had  been  drawn  to  her  from 
their  hiding-place.  The  girl’s  brow  was 
furrowed,  her  lips  parted;  there  was  a 
touch  of  fear — unconscious,  yet  visible — 
in  her  silence. 

“It  was  that  day,  while  you  and  he 
were  walking  about  the  ruins,  that  a flash 
of  light  came  to  me.  .1  suppose  I had 
seen  it  before.  I know  I had  been  un- 
happy long  before.  But  as  long  as  one 
can  hide  things  from  one’s  self,  it  seems 
to  make  them  not  true— as  though  one’s 
own  will  still  controlled  them.  But  that 
day,  after  our  walk,  when  we  came  back 
and  found  you  on  the  hill-side! — How  was 
it  your  fault?  Yet  I could  almost  have 
believed  that  you  had  invented  the  boys 
and  the  stone!  Certainly  he  spared  me 


nothing.  He  had  eyes  and  ears  only  for 
you.  After  he  brought  you  home,  all  his 
thoughts  were  for  you.  Nobody  else’s 
fatigues  and  discomforts  mattered  any- 
thing. And  it  was  the  same  with  Alice. 
His  only  terrors  were  for  you.  When  he 
heard  that  she  was  coming,  he  had  no 
alarms  for  Aunt  Pattie  or  for  me.  But 
you  must  be  shielded;  you  must  be  saved 
from  everything  repulsive  or  shocking. 
He  sat  up  last  night  to  protect  you,  and 
even  in  his  sleep  he  heard  you.” 

Her  voice  dropped.  Eleanor  sat  star- 
ing before  her  into  the  golden  shadows 
of  the  room,  afraid  of  what  she  had  said, 
instinctively  waiting  for  its  effect  on 
Lucy. 

And  Lucy  crouched  no  longer.  She 
had  drawn  herself  erect. 

“Mrs.  Burgoyne,  is  it  kind— is  it  bear- 
able— that  you  should  say  these  things  to 
me?  I have  not  deserved  them!  No! 
no!  I have  not.  What  right  have  you? 
I can’t  protect  myself ; I can’t  escape  you ; 
but — ” 

Her  voice  shook.  There  was  in  it  a 
passion  of  anger,  pain,  loneliness,  and  yet 
something  else— the  note  of  something 
new-born  and  transforming. 

“What  right?”  repeated  Eleanor,  in 
low  tones — tones  almost  of  astonishment. 
She  turned  to  her  companion.  “ The  right 
of  hunger— the  right  of  poverty — the  right 
of  one  pleading  for  a last  possession  ! — a 
last  hope!” 

Lucy  was  silenced.  The  passion  of  the 
older  woman  bore  her  down,  made  the 
protest  of  her  young  modesty  seem  a mere 
trifling  and  impertinence.  Eleanor  had 
slid  to  her  knees.  Her  face  had  grown 
tremulous  and  sweet.  A strange  dignity 
quivered  in  the  smile  that  transformed 
her  mouth  as  she  caught  the  girl’s  re- 
luctant hands  and  drew  them  against  her 
breast. 

“Is  it  forbidden  to  cry  out  when  grief 
and  loss  go  beyond  a certain  point?  No ! 
I think  not.  I couldn’t  struggle  with  you, 
or  plot  against  you.  or  hate  you.  Those 
things  are  not  in  my  power.  I was  not 
made  so.  But  what  forbids  me  to  come 
to  you  and  say:  * I have  suffered  terribly. 

I had  a dreary  home.  I married,  igno- 
rantly, a man  who  made  me  miserable. 
But  when  my  boy  came,  that  made  up 
for  all.  I never  grumbled.  I never  en- 
vied other  people  after  that.  It  seemed 
to  me  I had  all  I deserved— and  so  much, 
much  more  than  many  ! Afterwards, 
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when  I woke  up  without  him  that  day  in 
Switzerland — there  wras  only  one  thing 
that  made  it  endurable.  I overheard  the 
Swiss  doctor  say  to  my  maid— he  was  a 
kind  old  man  and  very  sorry  for  me — 
that  my  own  health  was  so  fragile  that  I 
shouldn’t  live  long  to  pine  for  the  child. 
But  oh,  what  we  can  bear  and  not  die ! I 
came  back  to  my  father,  and  for  eight 
years  I never  slept  without  crying,  with- 
out the  ghost  of  the  boy’s  head  against 
my  breast.  Again  and  again  I used  to 
wake  up  in  an  ecstasy,  feeling  it  there — 
feeling  the  curls  across  my  mouth.’”  A 
deep  sob  choked  her.  Lucy,  in  a mad- 
ness of  pity,  struggled  to  release  herself 
that  she  might  throw  her  arms  round  the 
kneeling  figure.  But  Eleanor's  grasp 
only  tightened.  She  hurried  on: 

“ But  last  year  I began  to  hope. 
Everybody  thought  badly  of  me  ; the 
doctors  spoke  very  strongly;  and  even 
papa  made  no  objection  when  Aunt  Pat- 
tie  asked  me  to  come  to  Rome.  I came 
to  Rome  in  a strange  state,  as  one  looks 
at  things  and  loves  them  for  the  last 
time  before  a journey.  And  then— well, 
then  it  all  began  ! new  life  for  me,  new 
health.  The  only  happiness— except  for 
the  child — that  had  ever  come  my  way. 
I know — oh,  I don’t  deceive  myself ! — I 
know  it  was  not  the  same  to  Manisty  as 
to  me.  But  I don’t  ask  much.  I knew 
he  had  given  the  best  of  his  heart  to  other 
women — long  ago— long  before  this.  But 
the  old  loves  were  all  dead,  and  I could 
almost  be  thankful  for  them.  They  had 
kept  him  for  me,  I thought— tamed  and 
exhausted  him,  so  that  I — so  colorless 
and  weak  compared  with  those  others! — 
might  just  slip  into  his  heart  and  find  the 
way  open— that  he  might  just  take  me  in, 
and  be  glad,  for  sheer  weariness.” 

She  dropped  Lucy’s  hands,  and  rising, 
she  locked  her  own,  and  began  to  walk 
to  and  fro  in  the  great  room,  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  senses  turned,  as  it  were, 
inward  upon  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
memory. 

Lucy  gazed  upon  her  in  bewilderment. 
Then  she  too  rose  and  approached  Mrs. 
Burgoyne. 


“When  shall  I go?”  she  said,  simply. 
“You  must  help  me  to  arrange  it  with 
Miss  Manisty.  It  might  be  to-morrow — it 
would  be  easy  to  find  some  excuse.” 

Eleanor  looked  at  her  with  a convulsed 
face. 

“That  would  help  nothing,”  she  said  — 
“nothing!  He  would  only  guess  what 
I had  done.” 

Lucy  wTas  silent  a moment.  Then 
she  broke  out  piteously, 

“ What  can  I do?'’ 

“What  claim  have  I that  you  should 
do  anything?”  said  Eleanor,  despairing- 
ly. “I  don’t  know  what  I wanted  when 
I began  this  scene.” 

She  moved  on,  her  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground,  Lucy  beside  her. 

The  girl  had  drawn  Mrs.  Burgoyne's 
arm  through  her  own.  The  tears  were 
on  her  cheek,  but  she  was  thinking,  and 
quite  calm. 

“I  am  sure,  sure,”  she  said  at  last, 
in  a voice  that  was  almost  steady,  “ that 
all  your  fears  are  quite,  quite  vain.  Mr. 
Manisty  feels  for  me  nothing  but  a lit- 
tle kindness — he  could  feel  nothing  else. 
It  will  all  come  back  to  you ; and  it  was 
not  I that  took  it  away.  But  whatever 
you  tell  me  — whatever  vou  ask— I will 
do.” 

With  a catching  breath,  Eleanor  turn- 
ed and  threw  her  arm  round  the  girl's 
neck. 

44  Stay,”  she  breathed — 44  stay  for  a few 
days.  Let  there  be  no  shock — nothing  to 
challenge  him.  Then  slip  away— don't 
let  him  know  where — and  there  is  one 
woman  in  the  world  who  will  hold  you 
in  her  inmost  heart,  who  will  pray  for 
you  with  her  secretest,  sacredest  prayers 
as  long  as  you  live!” 

The  two  fell  into  each  other's  embrace. 
Lucy,  with  the  maternal  tenderness  that 
should  have  been  Eleanor's,  pressed  her 
lips  on  the  hot  brow  that  lay  upon  her 
breast,  murmuring  words  of  promise,  of 
consolation,  of  self-reproach,  feeling  her 
whole  being  passing  out  to  Eleanors 
in  a great  tide  of  passionate  will  and 
pity. 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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of  the  United  States,  it  serves  our  purpose 
best  to  treat  this  phase  later.  The  ex- 
tended experiences  of  a war  covering  four 
years  of  persistent  and  phenomenal  efforts 
on  the  part  of  three  millions  of  American 
soldiers  should  have  been  fruitful  fields 
for  professional  military  study,  but  they 
were  for  years  neglected  by  European 
nations.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  ballooning  was  overlooked  until 
grave  emergencies  arose.  When  the 
Fran  co-Prussian  war  broke  out  in  1870, 
neither  the  German  nor  the  French  army 
had  war-balloons,  but  the  latter  country 
at  once  endeavored  to  improvise,  at  Mont- 
martre and  Montsouris,  an  aeronautical 
park  of  two  balloons,  which  were  both 
valueless.  The  imprisoned  garrison  at 
Metz,  however,  revived  military  aero- 
nautics. Some  resourceful  artillery  offi- 
cers first  sent  out  a balloon  with  a caged 
pigeon,  which  fell  within  the  Prussian 
lines.  The  humorous  Germans  added  in- 
sult to  injury,  for  after  eating  the  pigeon 
they  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  inform  the 
French  that  their  messenger  had  been 
found  excellent.  The  second  balloon 
despatched  had  better  success,  for,  falling 
at  Neufehateau,  its  despatches  passed  into 
friendly  hands, and  were  telegraphed  to  the 
subprefect  at  Tours,  and  thence  to  Paris. 

When  the  French  capital  was  unex- 
pectedly besieged,  arrangements  were 
made  for  intercommunication  between 
Paris  and  the  south  of  France  by  the 
shipment  of  200  homing  pigeons.  They 
were  placed  in  charge  of  a trusty  messen- 
ger for  shipment  on  the  last  train  leaving 
Paris;  unfortunately  the  requisite  legal 
permit  to  ship  the  pigeons,  although  sign- 
ed, was  unstamped.  A zealous  under- 
official of  the  railway  would  not  coun- 
tenance so  serious  an  irregularity,  and 
despite  the  earnest  protestations  of  the 
soldier,  the  pigeon-baskets  were  removed 
from  the  train.  An  imperative  order  for 
the  shipment  arrived  after  the  train  had 
left,  but  official  red-tape  had  wrought  ir- 
retrievable damage,  and  Paris  was  with- 
out the  carrier-pigeon  service  upon  which 
it  so  confidently  relied. 

Communication  with  the  delegated 
government  at  Tours  was  a necessity  of 
co-operative  action.  Out  of  this  neces- 
sity and  the  Metz  experiments  were 
evolved  military  aeronautics  and  the 
aerial  post  of  besieged  Paris.  Intercom- 
munication was  finally  established  by  the 
means  of  a basket  of  carrier-pigeons  in 


the  balloon  Ville  de  Florence . Indis- 
criminate ballooning  soon  developed  re- 
sults injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and 
the  military  government,  organizing  a 
military  service,  forbade  the  departure  of 
any  aeronaut  without  a passport. 

It  was  by  war -balloon  that  M.  Gam- 
betla,  the  future  dictator  of  France,  es- 
caped from  Paris,  and  established  a 
strong  government  in  the  provinces,  his 
voyage  being  most  adventurous,  as  he 
barely  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Prussians.  In  a short  time  a system 
of  postal  balloons  was  organized,  over 
seventy  balloons  having  been  manufac- 
tured for  this  purpose.  These  balloons 
carried  out  of  Paris  during  the  siege 
more  than  three  millions  of  letters,  and 
the  postal  receipts  were  increased  there- 
by more  than  $180,000.  The  return 
messages,  however,  were  not  by  balloon, 
but  by  carrier-pigeon,  which  brought 
5000  despatches,  photographed  on  collo- 
dion, and  weighing  only  about  nine 
grains  each.  The  Prussians,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  used  every  effort  by  artillery 
and  musketry  fire,  and  by  sharp  patrol 
service,  to  destroy  these  balloons  or  cap- 
ture such  as  fell  within  their  lines.  Out 
of  seventy-three  balloons,  only  one— the 
Dagnei'i'e— was  shot  down.  It  fell  under 
musketry  fire,  and  its  aeronauts  were 
captured  unharmed.  Several  other  bal- 
loons came  to  earth  so  near  German 
camps  that  they  were  necessarily  aban- 
doned. One  balloon  was  lost  at  sea.  A 
sailor  named  Prince,  leaving  Paris  on  a 
stormy  moonless  night,  evidently  perish- 
ed in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  Scotch  sail- 
ors saw,  the  next  day,  a globe  towards  the 
east  which  later  sank  in  the  ocean.  One 
balloon  descended  in  Norway. 

So  valuable  were  the  services  rendered 
by  the  aeronauts  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  that  the  French  government  struck 
a special  medal,  which  was  conferred  on 
all  active  members  of  the  corps. 

Ballooning  was  not  confined  to  Paris, 
but  was  attempted  in  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  which  was  speedily  supplied  with 
a park  of  captive  balloons.  There  were, 
however,  no  opportunities  for  important 
aeronautic  work  in  this  army,  which  op- 
erated, under  most  disheartening  condi- 
tions, in  the  face  of  a superior  force  flush- 
ed with  victory. 

In  its  reorganization  after  the  war  of 
1870  the  French  army  included  aeronaut- 
ics as  one  of  its  military  duties  or  func- 
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ftflife  Jf.uj«yr  U lT  in  IhTii  ul  A ! Mays,  i»  briny  M|ly  'fVniHtM‘h  . Inrlf'S 

and  UxOdi^b' d;  nnt ' i^eV  rotild  liavAe . ‘W^f.inTMrrtH*^i. 

§p^t;a  alar  as  rbn  lTrr-».-|;  nr  idrrnnn-,  \\%  v ,,vr,^n  .)  I r v Ky  a VapMV»>  ba{M>on  Tmi 
1 1 if  yi-*. ft  ^ ^ w er'y  Hiadr  . Id  hH  :n*- 


nm 


KiP 


ffU-VAl-  BAUOdJV'  T>c\dH  ‘yt’N- 


: ‘.  -Qrigiral  frcm  . 
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IT  AT} $ M<>NTHt.Y  M AC1AZ1  KB. 


iMMBaggffi  (hot , abd  V?  ft  »> ft e*.  oecasioif 

*'-'•■ ' compress  d :pv*  W as  car- 

ri*d  • Jp  iigitt;.  'iJ  as 

in  tin1  %bfi)]t>0»l  to 

fe  it j Halevi  w \ {.hoh  l .ot h er 

ItiUiSfrndulU/n  than  by 

-p&t'Uiug,  ; ' . . : •/'  y. 

. The  Armnueau  civil  war 
xVf  -5  iriio -play 

ii\l  the  ri^omcef  nl  nhSk 
S§tid  iugemdl^  winch  have 
made  *trr  material  and 
t iidust  rial  prog  res$  of  % \ ie 
IWib/d  Btuies  the  marvel 
irT  tin*  world.  There  were 
evolved  or  improved  \i\ 

this  War  repeating  tire 

arms.  nmuUors.  MguaW 
fif  I d Ti»  1 egtflj)  1 1 .s . his  I h )f  • it 
tern  j a ira  ry  lii?idga^  novel 
methods  of  iriwspoi'ib' 
t ion,  embark  ai  ioji,  and  tie- 

b:X rim  lion  , and  tv  liUndct  d 
other  de  y tees*  J a vgely  t i me 
apd  liXhor  sav  i ngt  w Juch 
ip  their  eptjrHy  would, 
from  the  st H1‘»(i  pmpt.  of 
j ipdn^tri^l  alxme^. 

{ ha vi-  Mi  mb  this  ronllict 

[ lh<-  v.nsj  ](h: 

j.  ■ V'YyjK  1 ; ‘ ‘ ;y‘  - 

i Tin*  iftlriiduetinn  ot'  hal 

_ . : 1 ioftmhg  in  the  nnliiary 

swffcvicV*  o[  the  United 

Stages  \vr^ 

due  to  t|»e  an/i; 

peryi  si  e n t.  yeiM < i n te)  : 

tmns  i » f one  of  the  !«*;**l4ii*r  so  ten  <*>•'*-$  of 
! iiis  oMJni  ry  TeW'  m u J osepli  Henry  It 
will  hr  ee'eaiivvl  rim!  in  pnihir nhyn- 

iioii : UrVMiv  r third  Kioto*  Was  for  many 
•Months  ;t it. meted  to  Itif-  MarrU-)ny-  propo- 
sitions of  eni  hosi&s»  te  .and  ri-val  at  rona«n>; 
h»  cross  Ihe  Aiianhic  < hy  iyhdntm. 

iri  huycii  the  prevailing  w-exirviy  W huls 

as  The  motor  jiowpr, 

- A mong  thy^y— vWi rnv^.-ome 

All'.  T-  §.  C,  xylio.-vgV^VT^d' 

H main-  the-  p-aosjillan Id*  viyW  h,i; 
a mmni.nnb  hah  Of  in  W hme  fhi/ohiuoy 
should  .oo'nl  a weight  of  'wanny  hovs 
llrnrv  hecam^  »jftvit?sied  in  tlay  nrajwy 

hm  »v i i li  |||  ,ir‘»rlh-;hhhv  lhat:  Vtay  one  .>♦ 
hi'.  hue'n'-S'ohus  rahvhvd  |;heliniih^vy 

^r;oi;diyhV^  >vvi  U 

< n > S4 • i . r .o f*  r roadt'  f xpohnon. Mlj 
!h;-  hn  (W<><e  place  April  ^o  IH'd.  m 
i 1 ; hi  ( i li  i# : jV§  ^ e s eHym  ^ n t *t  1 1 e n d ; • hi  o u 


i>.  t,v  IN  B'UhO<;vN  h^o 


nnurd  r;*hw;;n  tiain.  which  Ic’fi  !/>  ?vn  co 
garomeut  i^nd  ifiss  of  h{V  willaiut  a ww- 
rrvpoichMe  gain  iio  njf?>«'»nal  i*m  A fter 
neiVidy  t\\'o  iWelvS  the  Bril  ish  foi  ecy  were 
ignoj*ahf  whether  A cnhVs  a niiy  jVits. 

oiaosrd  at  tins  point m-  had  rrf.tn.ad 
rlvr\v]a^ 

• thWir  Charh-:,  Wnyvc-\f^  eypedtt:h*H  to 
Boehuanalatni  a.n  HOvompiiieal  park,  m>m 
sitting  dh^&Vffrlrf  l>aJIt)oitKa rid  ^0.00(4  c \ih\o 
h*--f  of  enniprrssed  liytlrogeii.  was  carried, 
c/d  h'ti'nc  'Powmi.  into  tiro  very  heart  *m 
Ssfhirln-rn  \f riea.  whf  rr  the  balloons  Wriv 
nperaied  (or  >i  fnlitlight  w ith  enhm-  - -t 
I n l^Sa  liii-  ’ Hviiish  a hilly 
hK*k  irdd  hW  i^yplau.  three  hallootvs.  a 
ga-  yafM'raioi  , and  ?i  large  wnanlity  of 
iiydwjgcaj  gas  eompvessfd  under  tw*  >c  v 
u?!u«sj>m  i'!<s  Since  thal  i nne  th<-  hf<h 
ft?tvijM  d a }>kW,  of  f ile  Eirgl^Vi. 
held  A>hee«  v*h ether  its?  opomiidhs  Jhf ye 

been  in  A fghanistau.  or  i La'  S4»n 
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BALLOONS  IN  WAR 

t.Jie  outbreak  nf  active  lw&tit.i! irs -at  the  neni  rdficrr*  of  t-jife  TVijmynaaphical  Enyi 
coimptatciittWU  of  tli<‘  -war.  Rising  at.  uht.s.  H»s  turlt'iit  pretantattfoii  of.  Mm 
CiVl<ruUtM{»  at  i AM. . lus  bad*  von  ira  yayl>ab  subject  relieved  Ids  action  from  seeminy 
:*b»>ni  ton  miles,  ;md  descended  ?ii  i . la  be  intrusive.,  unit  \m  ariymn*  u?-  *•..**  *«.. 
tint  far  from  thf  of  Smub  Oarolma  that  tbe  Secretory  *>f  Wi|v  fttifdU’  eio  • 

•'.In  laud  it*  g be  :deftrfy  iiJL'ty ' qu^t^d  Henry  to  mveMigate  ahci  rejjutt 
p|]pev5>U,tio»is • pmora'in’ ^ >*f  >ha  pop*'  *>ti  the.  practicability  of  rnHatijitf*  opera- 

idiub.ni.  r^iio  voi’e  at  hrst  t iry^r  touting,  taut  ba?3(>dijy  for  nufH 


MlUTARA  BALLpO.*ttN‘G  -Stt^VP; 

a (tonl  any  nss-siamv  Liter  many  mis  twy  pwp< i-ms.  Tims  offiedil) y emmbra<rodr 
picious  whites  vimvyvl  [nv  Ijullnuii  and  i mc\&  UVhdV  asccn»>  in  a vnpiicn 

acee.^M’ies  So>:iH-  Northern  moic  iWili'e  UuitocuOU  Wnsbin-nm.  be  urn  only  dem- 
subyipninn  of  thy  Snip).,.  ,;y  m fi?istraicd  f)m  tVaMbibti  of  7ti>litary  i\ivoJ 

ttiut  wiuttd  ha^  been-  fatal  m the  t,rc  mu*  Ur*  bn?  oh  *1  mu*  IS . .lfcGl,  rrowmal  Ids 
fmmdom;  r ovLed  -tafe  of  public  opinion.  s.navss  hy  01%*.*  1 j . u<;-  <i  b-icyraph  ojtbv-  in: 
but  for  lur  interfere  Uce  of  ‘/mt'feumn  i lie  , bnsu'rt  .A  ih.i*  W,  jbmp  win  m ;»%  fr ym  a 
pb'U-K-S  tHxiifbl  of  OU-  b'0<o,:».oh  fV.vt,  bn  opened 

|V(  r b>tt»’a.l }v ' deai v p f 1?  ' tit  i;enthyr  si;r<;?C/:.  com  .on  n i**;.  • •.,»».  v.-i.'if.  rVmnh  m ! ^.ncuin  i» 

t>  lips  _VM.MJ.tHV ’tip  we  branol.t  Vpljbtdi  Otm  WJnfe  I bvuH  by  " --v  .t*h <••.:  vmi  . j Ln» 

to  WaH'jnHm.  :}0‘!  •o^cb!  the  Mpporf  r-t.l  s«  ; U,c  firM  do-.paiob  o'O' 

of  Henry,  w In >>>=*  m^thvr  m?nd  immedi  fropt  an  ;Mw'u1  -natnui.  and yoi  iu.dppdV.i^d^  • 

ately  jvvanj  tu/^d  tlo>  -nolparv  :nJv;!.n'tayn*s  • f.udrviH  «bM*>:>  ix>  yopr  yncdriynjreiiHMVt 

{Hiii  w*.,.i!d  iur'rnr  fr«>n»  Ur*  proper  use  of  ?\»r  l hr  a yvi«o-j n puy  o>  demonstrating  fbe 
tva'r4mtloo*b$.  : |;|priry  brooybt  Utn  matter  a ^idhdni tfv  o?  Urn  syn-oyc  of  a»*rfMi:-uit/vs 
in  persnci,  ?-o  the  aHvfcimu  of  President  in  tl/O  udiUa/'y*  service  of  the 
Liueobr  Hecrytary  CafHrnn*,  arid  pf  omi-  Itfisve  TMot  A iiUdliy  asiyd  o^peri*.‘?>c<  of. 
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HARPERS  JIONTHLt  /M<VG*V2* INS 


(mga#***)  as  chief  mya 
mint  of  the  u rtuy*.  tiiuiy  i' 
the  di iWUjpn  of  ih'fc  Ynp 
icfvl  ElV^..(ii*€VS 
H iH  first  official  ix^rini 
tern  oh  ;J  n J,v  M hy  #. tkib 
Ibim  Tnibhed  iu  Wwsio 
HiKiuu  a mt  imu sp  n *M  oti 
X m «v  Vit^i  iijii.; /<>  • usr\d 

ju  /May  -fikHt:- : TfeyWi>- 
asim*  at  ,hm} 

i>i\’ 1 ni^r!  f I ) rt. . <>f 

Ou*“  dwby\  >,4i  t LsWe, 

r#i £i)< lu§r:  • L];s  $ b‘ 

pj\ivtd  1 £{C  >>.!vu;itiiii^  i;Ur 
mov -if  u o>t  i*<  kiyednie 
by  |h4ine 

>uu«  lno\> i rt v i(t>  df  X 1 iy. 
CVnfliWpUt*  lVF  Vr^.  The 
voyage  -\\us-  ih\&-  ibtev 
balloon,  w 1 1 k*1)  xm&$: 

tf/jvr-  £ \ » md  y 4 ifil 

ih  tbi  nV^r  oli  r owfj 
for^'S  thi  vine  »o 

>la»r  Lowe 
was  ji  vyd  ta  * by  Union 
und  ::viux  fmytt] 
{ «•>  dysdyini  iVy:n jy  t b ree 
mSysiHV^ubs^>ti‘k:  pb’k<d\ 
1 ; . *•  ' v 
The  bMlio.onjSiw  wmv 
kii ■..  b>  m a fee 
ojutloisiaKtB  win.*  adtorab*  i)m  mlupunn  of  - their  jecoimoi^mfyes  wnbuib 
novel  'ttlgjhfld*  or  drvmos.  ||«  hud  rotfr  HToHs  tm  lilt*  pjH*T  of  tl/C  nwim  to  .](?•■ 
tiuruHl.  -at  his  perxutntl  expettee.  m Junjf.  Mruy  them.  At  Yurkiown  tUe  poitits  at 
<.r  terbium  K w.liioh  WHt  prm  which  the  balloon  rosr  wore  d'ibsrruHy 
mmimvti  to  l-o  ottfiii^  saUsunUory.  in  'observed,  a ml  eoVefitUv  trained 

addition  bo  h:vd  -.i  lh>  I'NjptfcM  of  iim  tbemnr  Am  hoOu  m,  {bo  htiicpitl  up 
rni.ibary  ;*ui born  i.^  \‘^hOu*od  bjs.  U)V  .Ok!  p*on-»|  i»'*ovo  U»o ..yauT'nMyorib'^  im’psi  it 
)M‘V>p«*rl.y  >vy  o -o<  <0-,  near  ofr  n<i  U mark  fur  tiojd  ,u  ! • iloi-y  fooii 

v.M'i'Oi  p»oi>P!  iioo:;  or  \ iryiiO'O  avIiojv  :r  i»  uas  n.i«  bii*  V!d*^0,  ilpd  'similar  iO  0-0- 
o{r-i»'  m!<u  of  l In'  t < j to> . 1 * i 1 » • i s <jt'  r.!i<'  Oio.i;  tio»^  w^Vt:  grvPti  as  il  do>»‘A0vlyt1. 
'oi,.iMMOi-f  lie  w j\x  ittfi  fWm'd  that  » L • fbi  iu\h  o^‘aMoit  itiil  » b»  t ■!«  >* aOM- 

baIb»Hi»  v.iOjlf}  Ik*  : aborted  b>r  odliboy  bir  jOTo*rfv«-  (Im;  iw>-ijo,*o«i | o.  j,  o,; 

aojb  n»s  tlinviutl  b*  formnlolo  M:»\  H.  j>t  iVoaouf 

ji..si,‘t«otKO^  b>r  u|.o-;i|.ii>^  ;i!i(V>:!llityi  ;-o  > o . i . f . , v\  n j hr  I m,  v - •» » i^1! . 0V‘  ;o» « » p.n  ( mO 

t •>:  j -n  mil  tx ' 0 ‘^bii  o.vjiiMr-o  .0)  fOnM  rtu’fM>y.;i  !.\  \ ioooro.I  I'Ll  .lobii  \ VnOti-.'  \\  buNt-..  bojit-f 
i);«Iiooj.  sudablo  for  bobi  A<yvk  I o o OS  . Hh’j  ‘OlOp-O  * r*  O;o-b:|ii  ill-,.-  »*0! . t j i butvtf 
hit  tumi'ly  Oid'tintiut  Oh  boifi^  »i>torHod.  iO  tb  Loo-  - Ommo,!  M< -t  *!♦  bi.:n< 

?V\--  j&Ays  l-Hinff  lo>-  >-|o: ♦«*<--•<  vv.mv  }„Ai,  •o-.it;  ynyy  Mamlm-.  ur«»1o.r  Ho  b.:»noon, 

triruM  ) ! «b-v«')opo4l  ! In* t it  rjv-iJ  itriv  Oidv,.!:,  in  1-orh  l!u-  ]:it*>(.  for  j Imp 

OiO«i  f^nbrod  to  rM,.;!!’!!*'!  i n»«A*/ii . 00'  .••■'■>«. -o.-auvo  uf  York  0»V\  Ji  war, 

MMHf  t wo  fooidno]  viol  .Iw-  tb-Ui  }ov>  Misj^otr.;  jVt MOOrofis  i)f  iiu* 
toil  Tim  itajhoti  ovus  OiH  iO\  s inimthuns  O J J;  -rfMUHini.; 

bjdu.  b-n  vvloot  ait  oUompt  *,rns  jmpio  to.  n d (Ho'oi  ^T.ojnak'^.  tlo< 
inko?^  n t'hi;  pox-oil  tbriing’b  tbeyn;.  |p!  to  ui.Joo  n.o-- 

Vtdupo  :*.o  firoiv  tha  t UW  IM’oj.H't  Wa>  a bub-  bu  lb.'iioL.'0  H;  y . V:<r  y,.-  j:tril;;ir;ilo:^. 
*tonr-*1.  •’;<  40nf  7»Htu-  Uvrnmoubs  Sr*;.ur»H  r dpi  Ho.1  Polio-, o If  "-■>••  liib 

of  i£.i\rj sor\  b/^  f^oft>'Lvus  fnbmnFy  $k-\- ^(4 r n iVOvt  fdi^bfbk  Udn.rc  a 


[tifhitH'H  IrfhlV^r  fia/h:>(j} , hi  - ?%*  A*  ifn 
T hy.  P0;^tiitr  tty  \frfy  l cf.  i Hb  j 
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IihBwH 


VAl  .moyS  I IS  W AR 


t <?iH*  i f Iv  ft  i*  o t>f  si&Ste 

> 'l  I>OvM‘  :--l  V 


pij^>  • ' ; *!l ivrs-ti  UV  ’ •,  A 

lmv*i  Vvig  '/•.■.  vi  'f 

tlliv 

•C‘ihifte^ 

t&Y "riLt-  Wit ii  t te  j »:•  1- 

f$$j\  tin;-  . , •; 
pi&l-iv'. ; 4,y. 47 u r-; » 1 . • - 

S|p|| : An  - ' v 

1 ;%|S'  1 }X 

b*v 

t fcc  *?A  i-  ’ . T A< i >41 * l > l '*\s 

iit  '.yd \ tyttiVy  I'  »i  / 

C v-  Wt>jt  lift  JVC  : ;' 

^invtny  'fettu^  liu»A  • .' 
lify.  ’■"  t ft<  . i>h  ) - 

-ffe  vin-ifiy  ^ . : ': .4 

to  :ih% * pwjfa  fjv ( 

FtSrf.^r  . , Vvft«4tv4  . 

'baftvyit  t\,. 

La  \Vr*  r*  iJ  tn  l 

i Hf ' (lie 
in.  x t fivunii  iii-  a t ill 

a#  j : sfs&ri.-  £S*&5:  ?*t&'  & n 

l ! i§fc  : * 

t'  vmvii>fi^j  }hvn-  H 

. I 

• S 

iijiifts.*»l  im  • » 1 v as-  B 

(I  iv  S 

fWl  W$,  v/llini  ul  v 

vv&dH*£  M-V  il^pvn‘1'  f< 

iritw  n*  • ■•  M 

ii;  »•  $ 

;,;;&*•  ^m^ui  . , jg 

;e^pPri^M^:'  j| 

?y  ft>r  % n tVi-  ■ 

iteiey  cu;HfmHa  .,i*>  • ' 

iicHft  ;.;,v. .; 

otijtfiiu' '■•iriirrir^is;' ^a^;iurxvi 
o>»  -u  ft^rVb;U>,^ ve 
^b%v:  |j 
tfr&iizri 

h\  v^vrnH 

iuaV  ''»»fV<4ul 

fiiv  May  a 

\%MfciX*’yl  oat.b  r.*Mv«-.  ■ij)i\  ;i.M'ii\*i*.'i*)l  >t  fra 

ce^*'fes4.  •.  «?f  • tlx?*  ‘"'‘m  w l y<* 

1 ■*,;,41  ■ {<>i  !»•**  '}*••!  • !'iit;  4l  ! lu>  ;>) 

t*>/  V (*f  iijrtl^^y' .4  V*i  ,tv u ) t- 

fiv.mi  -fill  ’;"aer>‘ai;" AI^joai.  1 Und^r 


'0$\ :^sion  <>JT  •■  r.  q i « ••■  : 
foi>v 


MVFk 


tiaki’Ek  * monthly  m 'm-MmM 


j Cic*  Vi  ajLV..*o  f ;:‘3lf  ^-3.  >vmvicr 

ami  ••  express  r,*tfc3yr$  ip 
^'V^'^|^|i  ^iMuiter  U>  toHipiltUy  Jit  Um  earli- 

f f*>t  pif>^7k|^  it  1 1 1 f (r f*J*] *•- 

.'JUf^^F:^ . . \‘h*el^d^  - Sjpifc^  aW  Clu'rka 
> .'  ii&ttr  i/ 1 % < M . .jK*#**  kte 

^ ~ , 4*  l<>  t*ms$;  if  with  lii'ft  {vat 

^ * -#~v  .^Vpbri  1W  niae'j  n»;n* , ji  Wl il 
‘v  :\j>/ . *^T-  he  r^aVfetf  t Wf  \ (rife  OioyHhr.nX 
w a s baryhy  a ocMii  * j i J W > etf  w ? i » u^ 
If  .Sjmntef hud  ik4  ^itii  vkfs^li^ry 
t person**  lily  jftjftpiUHl 

j*  Vt>  * : iijite^atiV  ^e.f%tivus-v  work?!*#'  in 

OTtftil  ftp  ; I cl  1 1 ni*i  v fcu  W*$,  1 here 
AHitikl  b&Yfi-  k< 'fit  ?i  <hk<y  of  one 

, H UV  iw.il  irour'v  a.mi  S*  ^HuhS  (IjS^ 
' * Vri  V •*  * YVMU];j  1?,*  vr'  l »♦  - f ; « 1U  » » the 

Uiiiou  foiVcfty  On  jjjj.ife  .point  de 
Joni  v i Us- y<*, ; v ^Choye  n ns  ^oirrie 
.\vUV>V«lv/.uI mtbsHtkoo  »on'  ‘‘tfh'<‘CS  of  Ml  d(YuM  ^helhvi’  Urn  rmm»  >'**•<•  pMohir 
r orv^pomlt'Ul'y  wfVil  «.'lh»*l‘S;  'v ♦•*»•*-  a v^l, MJirdc  »*r  *v|m,fM*v,  ii  ti*as*-?< 

,Hi\!MriS  l.HHrn[»r!l!KiH:'!L!  TJm'M*  3M>-  hut  thm  W$u  >00»i  rMmn'yd  • ky  i.hi-  •;:»  ro- 

pVj»*iiTnn  m-  w -vr as  f»>  -.toil  an  s'.vO-hI  imnt*,  who  Sir  ,V  I <f]ti1i,n  ‘ ii«t\  f&g  n>  ?]»at 

i(i7<‘  -,i;  \i-*j"  *12  *r<*m*rM  MtHlMl/iU  \wo»  (JimMopA 

^jPfPP  m iwm>  ;\i?  oi'i^v  iliMi  no  pH>Mui  TM*  kM:.h-  of  Vnir  * *nfc>  fets.  f.MiowtMi 

shorn*]  Msorml  in  the  hft|)i».oi  aniovs  i?v ' hruiu-nj.  ;»|an*:»nt:  r«>p( $f -> $ av  io  tlv^ 

ri:iUy  art! hco'ixod  hv  1 ? mm  \< . }iiU*  m»:>  vt  ?{tf*  ^fK‘o»y  nid«?k  *>  ti»vr 

i-o  ntYrrespoiMkoiis  t { v ♦■  xoiimU  .|.  . hnd  !H»t  befo  pr</(npfiy  mfvU  n b v ni.vv?- 
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under  most  unfavorable  financial  condi- 
tions and  official  discouragement.  The 
best  army  in  the  world  was  in  embryo, 
but  false  economy  in  certain  directions 
paralyzed  its  evolution. 

The  Signal  Corps  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  was  neither  uninformed  nor 
unmindful  that  American  ingenuity  had 
demonstrated  during  the  civil  war  the 
value  of  aeronautics,  but  with  its  annual 
appropriations  as  low  at  one  time  as  three 
thousand  dollars,  it  was  a question  how 
to  maintain  the  most  meagre  shadow  of 
an  organization.  The  corps  found  little 
favor  with  those  who  believed  that  the 
United  States  would  never  again  wage 
war, 'or,  if  'so,  that  American  ingenuity 
would  instantly  improvise  every  means 
of  offence  or  defence. 

It  was  not  until  1892  that  the  present 
Chief  Signal  Officer  thought  it  possible 
to  form  a balloon  train  and  set  aside  a 
few  hundred  dollars  annually  for  a plant, 
a plan  which  immediately  received  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
first  balloon,  the  General  Myer%  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Columbian  World's  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1893,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Captain  R.  E.  Thompson.  After 
its  exhibitionary  stages  the  balloon  was 
used  for  purposes  of  instruction  by  Lieu- 
tenant J.  E.  Max  field,  at  the  very  small 
Signal  Corps  School  at  Fort  Riley.  The 
English  system  was  quite  generally  fol- 


lowed, the  modifications  being  all  in  the 
direction  of  simplicity  and  cheapness, 
owing  to  absolute  lack  of  funds. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  this  balloon 
was  sought  as  a war  accessory  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  troubles  in  Chicago, 
which  were  happily  adjusted  before  it 
could  be  put  in  serviceable  condition  and 
brought  from  Fort  Riley.  The  fact  that 
the  war-balloon  is  simply  indispensable 
for  observing  and  checkmating  the  opera- 
tions of  marauding  and  wandering  bands 
within  the  limits  of  great  cities  has  not 
been  recognized.  It  need  only  be  stated 
to  be  acknowledged,  that  in  offensive  city 
fighting,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  against 
the  Communists  in  Paris,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  of  observing  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  and  of  their  lines  of 
barricades  except  by  means  of  a balloon. 
Russian  officers  have,  however,  indicated 
the  theoretical  value  of  balloons  under 
similar  conditions  in  sieges. 

In  1894  the  balloon  was  transferred  to 
Fort  Logan,  where  Captain  W.  A.  Glass- 
ford,  Signal  Corps,  devoted  his  special  at- 
tention to  creating  a train  almost  without 
money  or  material.  An  aeronaut  was 
enlisted,  the  quartermasters  department 
built  a balloon -house,  and  a few  hundred 
dollars  were  allotted  from  signal  appro- 
priations. Drills  and  practice-work  made 
a few  men  familiar  with  the  balloon,  and 
war  conditions  were  simulated  as  far  as 
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were  sh ipped  from  a doxeij  different 
places,  extending  from  Fort  Logan.  Colo- 
rado, in  the  W^fet.  to  Comieeticut  in  the 
East,  atid  were  assembled  at  Tampa, 
Florida,  in  sued)  condition  as  to  neces- 
sitate the  searching  by  Major  Max  Reid, 
Signal  Corps,  of  several  hand  ml  ears 


American  war  was  strictly  a domestic  af- 
fair, having  been  cut,  sewed,  varnished, 
and  put  in  air  by  1 lie  efforts  very  largely 
of  Sergeant.  Ivy  Baldwin  and  bis  wife, 
The  declaration  of  war  disorganized  the 
small  Signal  Corps  of  fifty  men  and 
broke  up  the  balloon  detachment,  as 
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have  his  horse  shot  under  him.  The  San- 
tiago was  then  put  up  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  in  rear  of  the  base  of  the  hill,  with 
Major  Maxfield  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Derby,  who  represented  General  Shafter, 
in  the  basket,  being  within  easy  artillery 
range  of  the  enemy.  From  this  point 
the  movements  of  troops  at  El  Caney  and 
on  the  road  in  front  toward  San  Juan 
Hill  were  clearly  visible,  and  were  made 
known  at  once  to  Shafter's  chief  of  staff. 
Derby  then  ordered  the  balloon  forward 
to  the  advance- line,  although  Maxfield 
stated  that  artillery  experiments  abroad 
clearly  demonstrated  that  a balloon  could 
not  live  in  such  a position.  The  orders 
were  immediately  obeyed,  and  the  San- 
tiago was  put  promptly  in  air  in  front  of 
the  troops  deploying  for  the  assault  on 
San  Juan  Hill.  The  cables  became  en- 
tangled in  the  trees  along  the  Aguadores 
River,  thus  delaying  its  forward  move- 
ment, most  fortunately,  as  it  proved,  for  a 
bend  in  the  shallow  river-bed  alone  saved 
the  balloon  detachment  from  total  de- 
struction. Tangled  ropes  prevented  the 
balloon  rising  to  a higher  elevation  than 
200  or  300  feet,  but  observations  thus 
made  were  of  great  value.  The  com- 
manding general  was  immediately  in- 
formed that  the  in  trench  men  ts  on  San 
Juan  Hill  were  strongly  held,  and  the 
suggestion  that  Grimes's  artillery  on  El 
Poso  immediately  open  fire  was  followed. 
There  was  also  discovered  a trail,  hither- 
to unknown,  leading  to  the  left  to  a ford 
on  the  Aguadores.  The  discovery  of  this 
way  was  communicated  to  General  Kent, 
who  promptly  availed  himself  of  the  in- 
formation to  relieve  the  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  main  road  by  diverting  there- 
in part  of  General  Hawkins's  command. 
This  action  enabled  the  deployment  of 
our  troops  over  two  roads,  and  by  doub- 
ling the  force  may  possibly  have  been 
the  determining  factor  in  the  gallant 
capture  of  San  Juan  Hill. 

The  Santiago  was  directly  in  front  of 
General  Kent's  division,  and  its  appear- 
ance in  the  air  was  the  signal 
for  a very  heavy  and  accurate 
fire  of  musketry  and  shrap- 
nel, resulting  in  such  numer- 
ous casualties  that  the  men 
gave  the  place  the  sulphurous 
name  of  Hell's  Corner,  or  Bloody 
Ford.  The  balloon  was  punctured  in 
thirteen  places  by  small  bullets,  and 
probably,  as  it  was  drawn  near  the 


ground,  by  one  piece  of  shrapnel.  The 
fire  on  the  officers  was  so  accurate  that 
half  a dozen  or  more  of  the  reeds  form- 
ing the  basket  were  struck  by  Mauser 
bullets.  The  balloon  was  not  shot  down, 
and  did  not  immediately  lose  its  buoy- 
ancy, but  Major  Maxfield,  realizing  that 
it  was  disabled,  ordered  it  down,  so  as  to 
carry  it  to  the  rear,  repair  the  holes,  and 
replace  the  lost  gas.  The  balloon  was 
brought  to  the  ground  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, when  efforts  to  disentangle  the  ca- 
bles proved  difficult,  while  an  examina- 
tion of  the  envelope  showed  further  use 
impracticable. 

Musketry  fire  continued  so  heavy  that 
leaves  from  the  trees  fell  in  showers,  but 
the  river  bend  afforded  such  shelter  by 
its  protecting  banks  that  only  one  man, 
Private  Hayward,  was  wounded.  The 
movement  of  the  troops  left  the  balloon 
for  a time  outside  of  our  lines,  but  Major 
Maxfield  decided  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  for  its  preservation.  All  be- 
haved with  great  gallantry,  especially 
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Lieutenant  W.  S.  Volkmar  and  Corporal 
Boone,  the  latter  displaying  conspicuous 
coolness  and  resourcefulness.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  detachment  the  enve- 
lope was  folded,  placed  in  the  basket,  and 
saved. 

The  statement  that  the  Santiago  was 
shot  down  by  a 7.5  c.  m.  gun  at  a 
distance  of  1250  metres  is  disproved  by 
the  official  reports.  The  balloon  was 
undoubtedly  disabled  by  infantry  fire, 
which  is  not  astonishing  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  it  was  put  up  only  650  yards 
from  the  Spanish  infantry  trenches  on 
San  Juan  Hill.  This  balloon  is  the  first 
on  record  in  war  to  be  operated  on  a 
skirmish-line;  but  its  successful  manage- 
ment and  valuable  observations  illustrate 
the  heroic  intrepidity  of  the  American 
soldier  while  doing  his  duty  in  the  most 
difficult  of  all  positions  — under  heavy 
fire  while  acting  as  a non-combatant. 

Pending  the  perfection  of  air  ships,  the 
future  of  military  aerostation  is  involved 
in  the  problem  of  dirigible  balloons— 
that  is,  free  balloons  which  can  go 
and  come  at  pleasure  through  mechan- 
ical means  controlled  by  the  aeronaut. 
Among  those  who  have  applied  them- 
selves to  this  problem  the  most  promising 
inventors  are  Bernard,  Dupuy  de  Lome, 
Giffard,  Krebs,  Renard,  Schwartz,  Santos- 
Dumont,  Tissandier,  and  Woellfert. 

Investigations  covering  many  years 
have  been  made  in  the  French  army  by 
Captains  Krebs  and  Renard.  Their  ex- 
periments have  been  largely  with  an 
elongated  balloon,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
which  has  a double  screw,  originally  re- 
volved by  an  electric  storage  battery. 
Improvements  in  the  kind  of  motor  used 
have  enabled  them  to  obtain  by  12  h.  p. 
an  average  velocity  of  about  fourteen 
miles  per  hour.  It  is  believed  that  this 
velocity  can  be  somewhat  increased.  In 
seven  out  of  ten  voyages  the  balloon  was 
brought  back  to  its  starting  - point.  No 
oilier  nation  has  had  sufficient  faith  in 
its  complete  success  to  adopt  the  Renard 
type. 

The  Schwartz  aerostat  was  tested  No- 
vember 3,  1897,  at  Tempelhof,  near  Ber- 
lin. Made  of  thin  sheets  of  aluminum,  it 
is  a cylindrically  shaped  balloon  about 
160  feet  long,  with  three  propellers  re- 
volved by  a 12  h.  p.  motor  on  the  Daim- 
ler system.  It  reached  an  altitude  of 
about  600  feet,  when  it  was  thrown  out 
of  balance  by  the  wind,  which  was  blow- 
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ing  about  seventeen  miles  per  hour. 
The  aeronaut  promptly  opened  the  valve, 
threw  out  ballast,  and  alighted  after  three 
concussions,  which  destroyed  the  bal- 
loon. 

Recurring  to  the  captive  balloon,  the 
most  promising  type  is  the  dragon  or 
kite  pattern,  which  is  being  tested  by  the 
Signal  Corps.  Its  shape  and  general  ap- 
pearance are  shown  by  the  accompanying 
sketch.  Its  claimed  advantages  are  that 
it  rises  in  any  wind,  while  its  stability 
and  freedom  from  motion  are  unusual  in 
even  the  highest  winds.  The  balloon 
consists  of  a cylindrical  body  with  hemi- 
spherical ends,  a ballonet,  or  air -pouch, 
and  a rudder.  The  ballonet,  situated  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  main  body,  by 
means  of  a trumpet-shaped  wind-sail,  ar- 
ranged perpendicularly  to  the  wind,  in- 
flates itself  with  air  in  case  the  main 
balloon  loses  gas,  thus  keeping  its  exte- 
rior form  fully  distended.  The  rudder, 
entirely  independent  of  the  balloon,  and 
encircling  the  rear  hemispherical  end  of 
it,  terminates  above  in  a hemisphere  and 
below  in  a cone.  It  has  its  own  wind- 
sail,  inflating  it  with  air,  and  its  purpose 
is  to  check  lateral  oscillations,  which  are 
violent  and  dangerous  in  spherical  bal- 
loons during  high  winds. 

The  balloon  outfit  of  the  Signal  Corps 
is  typical,  since  the  accessories  of  mili- 
tary balloons  are  now  practically  the 
same  in  all  armies.  Inflation  in  the  field 
is  by  pure  hydrogen,  compressed  by  two 
hundred  or  more  atmospheres  in  steel 
tubes,  and  a balloon  can  be  put  in  the  air 
in  fifteen  minutes.  The  steel  captive  ca- 
ble carries  a “ twisted  pair,”  suitable  for 
either  telegraphic  or  telephonic  commu- 
nication, which  may  be  direct  from  the 
basket  to  a station  twenty  or  more  miles 
distant.  Field-glasses,  maps,  cameras, 
etc.,  are  carried  in  the  basket.  Field  gas- 
generators  are  merely  subsidiary,  for  use 
when  time  does  not  press,  or  with  a com- 
pressor for  refilling  empty  tubes  when 
commercial  sources  are  unavailable. 

Despite  all  efforts  to  find  suitable  sub- 
stances for  balloons,  silk  is  unexcelled 
for  combined  lightness,  strength,  and  du- 
rability, and  is  perhaps  best  for  general 
use,  although  surpassed  in  some  respects 
by  gold-beaters  skin.  Various  other  sub- 
stances have  been  experimented  with,  and 
it  is  possible  that,  from  its  cheapness, 
strength,  and  durability,  cotton  treated 
with  rubber  will  be  the  ultimate  stand- 
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ard.  Durability  is  most  essential,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  French  and  English 
idea  is  sound  of  using  a material  that 
necessitates  gloves  and  felt  shoes  for  the 
men  manipulating  it.  Refinement  of 
arms  or  equipment  is  all  very  well  for 
peace  times  and  manoeuvres,  but  serious 
campaigning  and  extended  field  service 
soon  render  unserviceable  everything 
that  demands  extraordinary  care.  It 
often  occurs  that  the  exhausted  soldier 
can  scarcely  care  for  himself,  let  alone 
delicate  paraphernalia. 

The  position  that  a balloon  must  oc- 
cupy to  insure  the  complete  safety  of  its 
staff  has  been  quite  accurately  determined 
by  experiments.  It  is  evident  that  there 
are  two  factors— elevation  and  distance. 
In  round  numbers  it  may  be  said  that  a 
balloon  is  absolutely  safe  at  a distance 
of  four  miles  and  at  the  height  of  2000 
feet.  With  every  mile  that  the  balloon 
is  brought  nearer  to  the  enemy's  batteries 
it  is  necessary  to  materially  increase  the 
height  of  the  balloon.  English  artiller- 
ists fired  without  effect  twelve  rounds  of 
shrapnel  at  a balloon  distant  about  3000 
yards  aud  at  a height  constantly  varying 
from  1200  to  1500  feet.  Under  wind  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  gun,  it  required 
sixteen  rounds  of  shrapnel  to  hit  a bal- 
loon distant  3500  yards  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1700  feet.  The  Germans  practised 
with  shrapnel  at  Cummensdorf  on  two 
balloons  distant  three  miles;  the  first,  at 
an  elevation  of  300  feet,  fell  pierced  in 
some  twenty-five  places  after  ten  shots, 
but  the  second  balloon,  at  an  elevation  of 
500  feet,  was  disabled  only  after  twenty 
discharges.  French  experiments  at  Poi- 
tiers prove  that  neither  artillery  nor  mi- 
trailleuse fire  can  affect  a balloon  at  a 
moderate  elevation  and  distant  more  than 
5500  metres  (three  and  one-third  miles). 
Even  at  distances  of  one  or  two  miles  it 
requires  considerable  time  and  effort  to 
get  the  range  of  a balloon,  which  should 
be  frequently  raised  and  lowered  and 
changed  from  place  to  place  when  within 
easy  range. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  French  and 
English  writers,  that  even  after  having 
been  struck  repeatedly  by  shrapnel  a bal- 
loon will  not  fall  with  such  rapidity  as 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  aeronauts,  is 
partly  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  Ma- 


jor Maxfield,  Signal  Corps,  at  Santiago, 
where  the  balloon  hit  thirteen  times  by 
musketry  did  not  immediately  descend 
of  itself. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  ascen- 
sions in  captive  balloons  are  without  other 
danger.  An  army  balloon  on  October  13, 
1861,  broke  from  its  moorings  near  Wash- 
ington during  a high  gale  and  landed 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  on  the 
coast  of  Delaware.  The  cordage  requires 
frequent  and  systematic  examination,  as 
it  deteriorates  rapidly  from  the  action  of 
acids,  and  even  in  calm  weather  there  is 
a possibility  of  the  ropes  parting. 

On  April  10,  1862,  such  an  accident  oc- 
curred in  front  of  Yorktown  to  the  war- 
balloon  Intrepid , occupied  by  General 
Fitz  John  Porter.  The  rope,  injured  by 
acid,  parted,  and  General  Porter  was  in 
danger  of  being  carried  into  the  enemy’s 
lines.  He  avoided  capture  by  promptly 
opening  the  gas-valves  to  the  full  extent, 
when  the  hydrogen  escaped  so  rapidly 
that  the  balloon  came  down  in  the  shape 
of  a parachute.  A similar  accident  oc- 
curred to  a kite  balloon  last  year  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  invention  of  smokeless  powder 
gives  an  additional  value  to  balloons,  as 
frequently  there  may  be  no  other  way  of 
determining  the  positions  and  movements 
of  the  enemy  over  an  extended  battle- 
field. Late  reports  from  South  Africa  in- 
dicate the  important  part  played  by  the 
balloonist  in  determining  the  position  of 
concealed  batteries  and  of  supporting 
bodies  of  troops.  Serious  as  were  the 
checks  experienced  by  the  British  in  the 
country  north  of  the  Tugela  River,  they 
would  have  been  much  more  severe  ex- 
cept for  balloon  recon noissances. 

The  destructive  potentialities  of  bal- 
loons as  a means  of  distributing  and  ex- 
ploding high  explosives,  especially  within 
the  limits  of  intrenched  camps  and  be- 
leaguered fortresses,  have  been  for  years 
recognized  by  progressive  minds.  That 
present  aeronautic  devices  are  sufficiently 
under  control  to  act  effectively  as  destruc- 
tive war  engines  has  recently  been  recog- 
nized in  the  International  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  where  a resolution 
was  adopted  prohibiting  armies,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  from  using  high  ex- 
plosives from  balloons. 
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•wflh-  divipiu,  but  H . seldom  iMMOiS  With  mm  Vuth  tWlfi. 

i.M«:oaih'*  Mieocemv  mid mnMuhrUss.  in-  At  the  ege  of  twenty  fom-  J»MivU  m-ar- 
Mvtfd  it  has-  ’matin*  sfcff  - reliance.  , And  rfed  Mhv  Muvgatot  fiiMiilmmp.  Ailem 
that  L \Vb>  jfto  ‘Many  of.  (he  paintings  of  alul  vS.hea  (in-  ai-Tfst:  died,  hftemr  years 
Up* MolUei*  upd  V ‘h  h»i  imsatnfx  unA  if  ’.latnv.  (if1-  vuis  the  fall  in-  nf  ♦ > * c ! » t <m»h 
Hie.f  ary  ii«'>t  uJeohUvU  div'n.  Touml loved  llL$  h<iu>" mid  it  a-u 

.<§£ ' ieoU%t:v  \y4fh^:iit . say  .in g that  a sore  l vis*}  for  him  to  kdve  it  wm- 

to  portray  child  ioV  IrtilUtnUy  is  mie  of  K‘J\  » s ho  hud  to  tfe  t«  Seek  li'U  IfiiTtiii* 

fart  hO’  >oytUh . liVfteii 
k\\ray  fr^i  hL  dra  rl  y 
}*i red  one*  h is 

ways  :wiih 
Them  ami  In*  writes  to 
>m  old  friend,  Lnw- 

iAf»r*eh  litfii  v f , f fiini  ho 

hoard  liny  Mississippi 
■ ■ 1 1 o w as  ' ■ )x  * ■ 

rpitOiigvfVom  New  fir 
h>iu .1  ii  A; pyU  pl  l&ty : 
v‘"-K.or  . . y ea.tV . ;i:  _ I rave 
t \(H  'foipWiiA  wltti  it 
mtH  tn  rojoy  ■ 

0)  the  hiiwijs  ;foiV- 
Wlm/i  at  hotwAJ  hare 
torior  ud 

mmusbeth  by  toy  eo>* 
of  I h<* 

lihres^iiy  of  Ito  vio  ^ 
dhjectii  1 will  hot  xi\y 
how  lievtv  ttir  roe  \ t 
go  from  iiNloe  ami  Jo  y 
cut^for  months^  T-]u.\h 
X'ono*  theViVisiiig  >W*i‘ 
Jess  imigiujLm  foy  | )ie 
I irthv  Hhtoe  •witeie: 


h£v-*  «At/«  t l'vA  va'^I 


..  ,-isii(  u 

j^immavd  >jj.»  (hr.  prjym 
feg&j  of  my 

. \l  doyrnLepHiv 
lie  I ie  v y\:|)/aJ  t i ippv  i t k Vs 
* -1^.^!*  «t  helo^; 

hmav 
■ u«)  -yv " yo  }V* 
o'  i'Wii 

tji.v  vr  Ife  a o4  el  i tfd 
* - the  vhodhfif  tl  reVlith 

ttic;  most  dinu’uU  iirrr'aopl.isii  iv?  ha??-;  of  h ‘ \n  i>j-t  h and  n*\  r>:-t..O-i!ni-  '*-*.<&  orsv  Tn 
A rt.  Wen-  iuiui  s«l  \vr  sin»i Id  )“'fw  >o  t -i» »**v(i‘i n luhh  ViOJ  i* yo  ot  tailh  yuni  h(!j»e 
litany  dismal  fainovs.  ^ioivi-H'uhy  is  the  ofteoev  upon  aod  Ytvili? »>mer 

key  ih.irr  of  Mi'cr<*.v.v  }<nd  >L  j}ie  qnaltly;  tln.o  X <i««  imid  ji >;y  thon^io^  nr;oo  i ht*v> 

most  wanting  io  ptyi  nn-  r«>dony -and  ik  ).0;l»‘  <0  - y\  .ss-oh  J'hry  Lpov 

£/oo«l  portrait  i>  a.pivture.  A me  up  uodn:'  ihtfiv 1 ^'I'hry  how  *W 

.^h'thlT  • h .«?:*  A rlnnsM  a vuy  dov rhltiuha:  pyoApority  . Soianom  s thry 

price,  vuryitiir  vnf h the  r)n.i-,nc  Ui<mghh  mo  ^otio-iOn-  o:v  AT*  i y 

mid  therefore  n ;a ^IT  La  ( to  41  x unit  v t luroiip*  *{^i  hfevof:  pa  in  in  Tin  h t 

i!.f>  tv  Hex  upon  aujv.v.  i me  s»A?:rvU  #>f  ami  Jnoptfii'hoiA;  d*-vif>  A fVrtio^St 
Jo'ieit's  so ci -oss  in  painting  Huulrtm  v;s45  LOv.r.hc  a tr»  Hie  same  fro*m( i l had 


■'  \\v  i'AA\*  *$$4 

MAl^V  WlCKUrFt  M .EIGHT 


JQUKTT^  KENTUCKY  CHILDREN, 


a pxigH  tli  f ••■  /show#  YtsellT 

vr  }rtya  ln'  H'ritva;  ''  LitVie"Mi^: 

Mary  is  &;  ifel 

bid*  fair  ti-r  v*£  Ui* 

ptettipfcL  elsainnijor^ftt  niUV 

sUr  ir  ft  Kentucky  jdw.*  >wimd 
vt  if  bxKUt  form. -V  To  w Imt.  ib f* 
owe*  i h e tra nWf 0 ntmt  im > I 
c&titiot  unlip.s*  it 

ite  rx*  this  tr) u$fc,  flpPtt i tr<>  idh 
mat*.  One  U * j Td 
>he  is  biuMmjk  wow  ’ iaiam^i 
py  ra?  e.p t.i hjy,  W 1 1 1*:  ^ y bs  ■ ‘ ' • :i I 
question  w h*i1  *e*  lb ij-  ' jhintl  ttfft 
cVf  the-  morniagwi]!  hubtimli) 
her  unlacing  at  nil'll t.,  go.f&si 
is  *1k*  bkxmvhig  mtp  f%>> 
and  woman  ho<>d;'*  Although  written  in  «n  this  U >\U-  bo  of  yidjmv  paper  five 
a jdayfu)  f)k«»0(l,  these  words  show  (fie  inches  son: ttv 

faculty  of  keen  observation,  ht.*un£r  every  Tb-ii  daor.lr.  found  good  *:ibje«-|.$  in  his 
little  cbavtgv..  which  i^  so  tk^hiinl  in  the  own  honsehoid  is  fio  • h, » Omwrt  by  jj  sm- 
del-in^Unm  of  <?lul<I  life,  a ml  pHW ten!a*dy  prib  pe-biie  >»f  »be  pToi'er  s wihr  holding 
jM/r'-rptibh  m Jmndts  pirhu-t^  of  Mifcfy  fl&?  firs!  bom  rlii'd.  The  subject  liven 
Wicklirfe  arid  of  Wary  tWr.y  iiiiit  of  tii&  date  of  the.  prmH*n&  mvrly  in  tile 
Hiitnphrey  Marsbsdl  arid  bf  T-i^  MUcUeft  artist*  ouveer  afKmt  l&ih  *£brbr  Jmt&H 

ehmlreu.  iVy^rvty  f»nr  Ain?  *t  <*\nhl*  por\j^?| 

But  hi  no  work  JewioU  urn  Ins  close  eon  id  not  he  parnK'd  -more  tr-'uUrfiilly 
observation  and  . ftfeihiy  of  expression  than  ibis.  omn  Thf.  oo.y: kmu-  of  the 
mpre  canojpfcitOiiH  than  in  *4  cdnSpnSiHcni,  of  - 

arid  ink  akpfceh  o(  hip  .\?ifo  ahd  Uyft . i:V»:irV % llj <5 • ' Horr-tii y>/; ' j |C 
dren— dratriiig  tha  1 • •;  ^^fy3prf ‘ . 

be  proud  to  In-mv  pivnlimed-.  ho  imf!;1  ?%•«,-  H>*d  the  divvo/rov  >o;hihitnd  .in  ihe  ms*’  of 

Uvn  is  the  sjM'ukiBe  pO'ViAr  of  f }W:  i.ui<»  p«i;Ntvm.s  ;di  eoufvihnir  in  ti^  ., 

On  flam  ..nloVbkt  tlVti 

mother  band  is  febtnt:  f»V  Ui  thr-  uritf  i 1 1 ,*<■  rfdrsv  rtuhl  ’of  in*r  puiulr r ifilj^ihed  hi.ih 

j f 1 1 !c  • dmicdOrr  hoids.  h*  nsssh  . 1,o  h.‘-md\  »bv.  eri  i>»  in  end  fin*  litrhiiH.j-  v>f 

the  troWt  hoy  JifRdjb  bfii:  ' C;£y  fiilher.  ife  feU  hiidh^  h'K 

S10M  too.  of  Uu-  fUfie  wirlv  Wfo-~ tv  o;o  the  bVdernl  Tnle^i  tli«-  hro,th.M>f  fVrrt>- 
wliole  {tiileHt  of  vrriu(  ^ootd  inO‘ilfy:i!h  vdh*.  KiiHMokv.  hhvine: 

nrM>r*  It  wmVs,  uoh  <'d  x-  iU^n.j;U  y)\r  a^o.  bdf  UtV  fatheC  r^e.ii  his..  ,*o.l 
siinpir?  iijti^  unist  tore ^ ii?ar;hbrt  lis  Irmft  Tfenied  both  !4*v ill  1 d‘ aft  .< li ittiiig' $iti i wit ; 


. 
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decided  ability  as  a modeller)  to  go  forth 
to  serve  his  country. 

In  the  sympathetic  portrait  of  little 
Mary  Barry  (the  daughter  of  Jackson's 
Postmaster-General,  for  whom  the  office 
was  elevated  to  a cabinet  position),  painted 
when  she  was  seven,  we  see  Jouett's 
power  of  insight  into  the  child  life  he 
paints.  She  was  a great  sufferer  from 
hip-disease,  and  Jouett  has  caught,  in  a 
masterful  way,  the  sweet,  sad,  yet  un- 
usually lovely  expression  of  the  poor 
child's  face,  which  bespeaks  a spirit  worn 
and  chastened  by  suffering,  and  which 
was  yielded  up  to  her  Maker  soon  after 
Jouett  limned  her  portrait.  Her  charac- 
ter was  reflected  in  her  face— as  some  lines 
written  on  her  death  puts  it,  “She  came 
to  earth  to  show  us  what  the  angels  are.” 

Particular  reference  is  made  in  my 
former  article  to  Jouett's  portraits  of  the 
Wickliffe  children,  and  promise  given  of 
the  reproduction  of  at  least  one  of  them 
at  this  time.  The  Wickliffe  mansion  in 
Lexington,  where  three  of  Jouett's  finest 
works  hung  three  years  ago,  when  I saw 
them,  was  for  half  a century  noted  for 
its  dignified  hospitality  and  for  the  many 
distinguished  guests  it  had  entertained. 
The  head  of  the  house  was  known  as 
“the  Duke.'1  from  his  wealth  and  aristo- 
cratic bearing,  and  for  him  Jouett,  who 
was  his  personal  friend,  painted  eight 
portraits,  including  his  three  daughters, 
Mary,  Margaret,  and  Sarah.  These  pic- 
tures were  painted  in  1825,  when  the 
subjects  were  respectively  eight,  ten,  and 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Mary  became 
the  wife  of  John  Preston,  Margaret  mar- 
ried William  Preston,  minister  to  Spain 
under  the  Buchanan  administration,  and 
Sarah  was  Mi's.  Woolley.  These  por- 
traits are  of  particular  interest  as  show- 
ing Jouett's  care  in  individualizing:  each 
child  has  the  family  traits  well  defined, 
and  yet  each  child  has  its  separate  entity 
strongly  marked.  The  portrait  repro- 
duced of  little  Mary  Wickliffe  (Mrs.  John 
Preston),  with  her  fair  skin  and  wealth 
of  auburn  hair,  white  frock  tied  with 
a blue  sash,  and  in  her  hands  a pet  dove, 
thrown  against  a delicate  blue  back- 
ground, could  easily  be  mistaken  for  one 
of  Greuze's  best  works,  so  light  is  its  tone 
and  so  chaste  its  effect;  while  there  are 
an  animation  and  expression  in  the  face 
that  raise  it  above  the  general  prettiness 
of  Greuze.  The  background,  that  rock 
which  all  artists  dread,  is  a skilful  lay- 


ing on  of  blues  in  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, the  entire  color  scheme  of  the  pic- 
ture being  subtle  and  tender  and  refined. 
This  panel  should  find  an  abiding-place 
in  a public  gallery  where  it  could  be 
seen  and  studied. 

Jouett's  pencil  has  handed  down  more 
portraits  of  girls  than  of  boys,  owing  not 
so  much  to  the  greater  vanity  of  the  fair 
sex  as  to  the  greater  partiality  parents 
naturally  have  to  perpetuate  the  beauty 
of  their  girls.  It  can  he  seen,  however, 
from  the  portrait  of  Humphrey  Marshall, 
that  sex  had  no  controlling  power  over 
Jouett's  pencil,  and  that  lie  was  as  much 
at  home  with  the  boy  child  as  with  the 
girl  child.  The  little  fellow  had  just 
been  snatched  from  a bed  of  fever  when 
Jouett  was  called  in  to  limn  his  portrait, 
and  thus  we  have  this  interesting  early 
portrait  of  a son  of  Kentucky  who  was 
destined,  later,  to  he  heard  much  of  in 
the  halls  of  national  legislation  and  from 
the  fields  of  fratricidal  strife.  For  this 
boy  became  the  noted  General  Humphrey 
Marshall  of  the  Confederacy,  in  the  war 
between  the  States,  having  previously 
served  several  terms  in  Con  grass. 

Katherine  Praither  was  a lovely  girl, 
and  grew  to  be  a most  attractive  woman. 
She  married  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ed- 
ward P.  Humphrey,  of  Louisville,  a Pres- 
byterian divine  with  more  than  a local 
reputation,  and  her  dainty  portrait,  by 
Jouett,  at  the  age  of  six,  is  the  treasured 
possession  of  her  son.  It  has,  as  usual, 
the  Jouett  quality  of  severe  simplicity,  no 
striving  after  effects,  and  is  painted  with 
a directness  that  makes  one  feel,  “If  it  is 
as  easy  as  it  looks,  why  do  so  few  paint 
like  it?” 

Other  jwitraits  of  Kentucky  children 
from  the  hand  of  Kentucky’s  master- 
painter  are  Louis  Marshall,  the  younger 
brother  of  Humphrey,  at  the  age  of  two, 
in  a little  white  garment,  holding  a shell 
to  his  ear;  Archibald  Dunbar  when  a boy 
of  twelve,  in  a scarlet  jacket,  and  with  a 
large  rock  for  a background;  Frances 
Paca  Dallam,  now  the  venerable  widow 
of  Doctor  Robert  Peter,  of  Win  ton, 
near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  with  her  younger  sister,  Elizabeth 
Meredith,  painted  on  one  canvas,  both 
dressed  in  white  muslin,  the  elder's  frock 
being  relieved  by  a scarlet  belt,  and  the 
vounger's  by  a light  blue  one.  Mrs. 
Peter  also  owns  a picture  by  Jouett,  of 
her  mother,  with  a quaint  old-fashioned 
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babtf  In  m white  drws  and  Vap  and  pink  that  an  artist's  mstiuct*  -t n*<  uietlmds;  eai> 
#aw$L:.  mi’h,  A finger  in  its  iiUfiuh,  siuing  chest  U*  studied  irptJ  . understood.  . They 
on  the  lap. 


its  mouthy  studied  «bd  uud^Kte^.  , T)>>.y 

.FoueU  painted  a .similar  com-  really  leach  more  to  those  qualified  Ur 
pt&ilftou  nt  Mrs,  ThftOdWiU  GnftUb  with  iuidmMaml  limits  titan  finished  nub  ores 
ht-r.dtfUgbteY  Mary,  now  yjwJied  )i\  Nbteh  do.  for  they  show  what-  i curls  up  b> 

€rt.  MiSsiWtpiH  completed  work  The  modern  diuf^HT 

ftul  pefhaiis  the  .most ' **F  dik  xtiidy -sketch  Vs  -very  'rcmi&rh&We^ 

£ua»  child mv  by  Jhti0tt  is  -WUifk:  ttf  Content  jVv8- 

isb$3  panel  of  Martha  and  AieWHUiier  pupil  William  Hunt.  more’ than  of  /*  mks- 
•MitchcU.  U is  rich  in  s»:ntnUems  char- -xtefe  w.ha  lived  teTme  these  uMbsls  were 
.act&r,  (g'od  grace.  beautiful  in  drawing'  born.  Tin*  subjects  wo-i*  nmae  and 
arkl  m eob>r\  yet  for  it  there  ^a^only  f$id  n&pbcw  of  J<AaeU’>  wife,  oud  the  picture 
siniug.  For  ibis  last  reason  it  is  tec  bin-  was  begun  only  . v short  vijme  before.  1b  e 
*>a:ty  of  great  hit  crest,  as  it  is  by  his  mi-  pamu-ri*  blind  was  ui 
finished  work  and  careful  ^Uidy^keteh^^  live  same  mao  eotild  pUthl  the 


• vc 


pife '%  ; •.  •••  Wwm 

vVv' fc*.  V' > •.’:  ' : C •>/,>•'•  A ■ . • '• 
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John  On  rues  ami  thg  Mary  \Y  it*k) j HV.  t lit* 
Mrs,.  It  vine  anil  tlie  Mir^holT  idn|tlr&»j. 
uppeurs  lo.  border  cm  lira  :iiarvelb>«is.  ft 
seam's  (ike  Bo m 1 >r  a n d l & i\ d (*rei i eo , Yap- 
dyck  and  Couture,  all  in  #rm: rruuh  And 
tftht  remember,  too,-  without  /what  to-day 
is  looked  Upon  as  i mlispensa kh*  for  the 
American  who  wanU  (»-  omm -- foreiiru 
i n flue  nee  arid  injd  rmiikun  Kbrlu  a ate  I y 
Joueti  wa«  not  able  |o ‘ lid foreign  influ- 
ence and  hk  might  have 

beetf  spoiled,  ussrrioatryhave  been  since 
bi^  Bino  Don  I dless  U n*  ready  a 1 1 s vyk r to 
this  will  he.  “But  all  who  can  paint  are 
nr/L  gj  f ted  with  the  di  v ink  :s park  of  gen- 
ius." True.  Bui  without  genius  bow 


many  good  capable-.  mm,  have  shown 

creditable  work/  ^il4.r'-:Ai>rerfcari  ‘feeling 
ami  v ir? iii v.  r.-iur  hark  from  the  study 
of  art  fc»«rr;^FX-'‘‘<)f::  thesk  good  qnabb 

ties,  lirid  kith  . tbcdr  irnjfi  vidn^jity  smoi  h- 
emdl  Nothing-  takes.'  the  place  of 
i'My  have  lost  and  they  become  wep? 
servile  imitators  of  their  .foreign  m asters. 
After  a survey  0[  Jouett  s work  it  is  im- 
possible not  iti  feel  that  there  must  have 
hern  m his  day.  west  of  the  mountain*;, 
some  good  cixanVpl&s  Mjt  ihk  works  of 
gw»K  painters  w i tTi ^ \v  1 1 tc J i he  came  in 
contact  If  (hero  were  mu  lie  was  asstm 
edly  the  most  remm'fmble  artistic  genius 
hoi  lime  produced. 


m H I LOH  VI  LXJt  5T0R  IES  >:»S 


THE  child  life  of  the  neighborhood  that  pinned  imoHieblmuse.  and 

was  sometimes  moved  m its  deeps  taking,  no  thought  winder  my  of’  masked 
at  the  <dfrht  of  wagon  loads  of  fur*  bmilu 

riituro  arriving  iii  frmiV  of  >om.v  house  Mm*  day  it  was  announced  hi  the  neigh  - 
which; , wifli  closed  Minds  mui  heyre«l  hnrbu£ul-iha»  a family  was  actually  mm*- 
doovs,  hud  beep  for  a < hm*  a »e  > - lo«‘y  ..or  due  into  *.  lie  ltannii*an  h.-Hism  next  door 
&yc,b ftjnr, : Xhc  ho^s  bfleff  *t}  Vk-<  Tr^eOlitS-  d int mic- wg#  of  the 

ilos  fpftc  hy  stamping  bruvdv  and  notify  firs.!  to  he  informed,  and  by  the  time  kovmt 
on  the  pmvt\  of  the  house,  find  then  sutf-  of  bk  /riemlK  curne r dashing  up  be  waf 
d/m  1 y davti Viy  &\v&y  w i th  sy reainV  of . 

if  flltVy  ex jfeeted  to  ire 

wet^b  litirup  wlm  jiehl  that  the  k^S)ar  of  h 
r.eri$i*y\ y Uie  ahody  *>£ 
robfeers:  :-^fh  tigpt  | ers , ^ fhykiptdrm  ^ 

nucsked'  men  hi . couwei f ahun;!  the  d »m 
rays-,  of  a cuttdM  ;huT  poy>p>s{ug  .shu!  U, 
emhUoimtic  hh»h<?y  dagia-rv^  aflyl 
Thou,  uea?'  ^hc  hiwt  of  ,4prd.  ;wouUl  caunc 
akmgk  -Shad  pt  Turn  dim1,  a ml 

^iiildy<u»  >you  Id  i>*>KN u hi^;  t tb:  t h e wulk  by 


* Any  hi.vsM  Ou  v denaoided.  eagerly. 
Yen*'  isrsw-eri'ij  Jimmie,  fuoudly. 
A-?  Ov»k>  a felfef.  ami  ohp>  rnosl  ti^ 

bier  ax  vue/  -Wi,  I dkij’1 

‘•  Where  are  they  Y a<ked  Willi-  Han 
yp],  a>  ] f under  the  eircuncdaoees  he  could 
not  lake  ^IIrn>nn4^.^ 
the  evidence  of  hi. si  *emex..  ' ; • _ , 

Oh,  they hv  on  yiiei;pj'  suid  Jbntrrie, 
cui-pjcssly.  It  Vt'is  evident  h^&  owned 

ih«‘SC  H'  \v  ho  J S. 
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Willie  Dalzel  resented  Jimmie's  pro- 
prietary way. 

“Ho!”  lie  cried,  scornfully.  “Why 
don't  they  come  out,  then?  Why  don't 
they  come  out?'’ 

“How  d'  I know?'"  said  Jimmie. 

“ Well,”  retorted  Willie  Dalzel,  “ you 
seemed  to  know  so  thundering  much 
about  'em.” 

At  the  moment  a boy  came  strolling 
down  the  gravel  walk  which  led  from 
the  front  door  to  the  gate.  He  was 
about  the  height  and  age  of  Jimmie  Tres- 
cott,  but  he  was  thick  through  the  chest 
and  had  fat  legs.  His  face  was  round 
and  rosy  and  plump,  but  his  hair  was 
curly  black,  and  his  brows  were  natural- 
ly darkling,  so  that  he  resembled  both  a 
pudding  and  a young  bull. 

He  approached  slowly  the  group  of 
older  inhabitants,  and  they  had  grown 
profoundly  silent.  They  looked  him 
over;  he  looked  them  over.  They  might 
have  been  savages  observing  the  first 
white  man,  or  white  men  observing  the 
first  savage.  The  silence  held  steady. 

As  he  neared  the  gate  the  strange  boy 
wandered  off  to  the  left  in  a definite  way, 
which  proved  his  instinct  to  make  a cir- 
cular voyage  when  in  doubt.  The  mo- 
tionless group  stared  at  him.  In  time 
this  unsmiling  scrutiny  worked  upon  him 
somewhat,  and  he  leaned  against  the  fence 
and  fastidiously  examined  one  shoe. 

In  the  end  Willie  Dalzel  authoritative- 
ly broke  the  stillness.  “What’s  your 
name?”  said  he,  gruffly. 

“Johnnie  Hedge  ’tis,”  answered  the 
new  boy.  Then  came  another  great  si- 
lence while  Whilomville  pondered  this 
intelligence. 

Again  came  the  voice  of  authority — 
“ Wliere’d  you  live  b’fore?” 

“Jersey  City.” 

These  two  sentences  completed  the  first 
section  of  the  formal  code.  The  second 
section  concerned  itself  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new-comer's  exact  posi- 
tion in  the  neighborhood. 

“I  kin  lick  you,”  announced  Willie 
Dalzel,  and  awaited  the  answer. 

The  Hedge  boy  had  stared  at  Willie 
Dalzel,  but  he  stared  at  him  again.  Af- 
ter a pause  he  said,  “ I know  you  kin.” 

“Well,'1  demanded  Willie,  “kin  he 
lick  you?”  And  he  indicated  Jimmie 
Trescott  with  a sweep  which  announced 
plainly  that  Jimmie  was  the  next  in 
prowess. 


Whereupon  the  new  boy  looked  at 
Jimmie  respectfully  but  carefully,  and  at 
length  said,  “I  dun'no’.” 

This  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of 
shrill  screaming,  and  everybody  pushed 
Jimmie  forward.  He  knew  what  he  had 
to  say,  and,  as  befitted  the  occasion,  he 
said  it  fiercely:  “ Kin  you  lick  me?” 

The  new  boy  also  understood  what  he 
had  to  say,  and,  despite  his  unhappy  and 
lonely  state,  he  said  it  bravely:  “ Yes.” 

“Well,”  retorted  Jimmie,  bluntly, 
“come  out  and  do  it,  then!  Jest  come 
out  and  do  it!”  And  these  words  were 
greeted  with  cheers.  These  little  rascals 
yelled  that  there  should  be  a fight  at 
once*  They  were  in  bliss  over  the  pros- 
pect. “Go  on,  Jim!  Make  ’im  come 
out.  He  said  lie  could  lick  you.  Aw- 
aw-aw!  He  said  he  could  lick  you!” 
There  probably  never  was  a fight  among 
this  class  in  Whilomville  which  was  not 
the  result  of  the  goading  and  guying  of 
two  proud  lads  by  a populace  of  urchins 
who  simply  wished  to  see  a show. 

Willie  Dalzel  was  very  busy.  He 
turned  first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the 
other.  “You  said  you  could  lick  him. 
Well,  why  don’t  you  come  out  and  do  it, 
then?  You  said  you  could  lick  him, 
didn’t  you?” 

“ Yes,”  answered  the  new  boy,  dogged 
and  dubious. 

Willie  tried  to  drag  Jimmie  by  the 
arm.  “ Aw,  go  on,  Jimmie!  You  ain’t 
afraid,  are  you?” 

“No,”  said  Jimmie. 

The  two  victims  opened  wide  eyes  at 
each  other.  The  fence  separated  them, 
and  so  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  im- 
mediately engage;  but  they  seemed  to 
understand  that  they  were  ultimately  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  ferocious  aspirations 
of  the  other  boys,  and  each  scanned  the 
other  to  learn  something  of  his  spirit. 
They  were  not  angry  at  all.  They  were 
merely  two  little  gladiators  who  were  be- 
ing clamorously  told  to  hurt  eacli  other. 
Each  displayed  hesitation  and  doubt 
without  displaying  fear.  They  did  not 
exactly  understand  what  were  their  feel- 
ings, and  they  moodily  kicked  the  ground 
and  made  low  and  sullen  answers  to 
Willie  Dalzel,  who  worked  like  a circus- 
manager. 

“ Aw,  go  on,  Jim ! What’s  the  matter 
witli  you?  You  ain’t  afraid,  are  you? 
Well,  then,  say  something.”  This  senti- 
ment received  more  cheering  from  the 
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to  every  word  of  some  superior  boy  and 
support  his  every  word.  It  was  not  any- 
thing like  an  English  system  of  fagging, 
because  boys  invariably  drifted  into  the 
figurative  service  of  other  boys  whom 
they  devotedly  admired,  and  if  they  were 
obliged  to  subscribe  to  everything,  it  is 
true  that  they  would  have  done  so  freely 
in  any  case.  One  means  to  suggest  that 
Johnnie  Hedge  had  to  find  his  place. 
Willie  Dalzel  was  a type  of  the  little 
chieftain,  and  Willie  was  a master,  but 
he  was  not  a bully  in  a special  physical 
sense.  He  did  not  drag  little  boys  bv  the 
ears  until  they  cried,  nor  make  them  tear- 
fully fetch  and  carry  for  him.  They 
fetched  and  carried,  but  it  was  because 
of  their  worship  of  his  prowess  and 
genius.  And  so  all  through  the  strata 
of  boy  life  were  chieftains  and  subchief- 
tains and  assistant  subchieftains.  There 
was  no  question  of  little  Hedge  being 
towed  about  by  the  nose;  it  was,  as  one 
has  said,  that  he  had  to  find  his  place  in 
a new  school.  And  this  in  itself  was  a 
problem  which  awed  his  boyish  heart. 
He  was  a stranger  cast  away  upon  the 
7noon.  None  knew  him,  understood  him, 
felt  for  him.  He  would  be  surrounded 
for  this  initiative  time  by  a horde  of 
jackal  creatures  who  might  turn  out  in 
the  end  to  be  little  boys  like  himself,  but 
this  last  point  his  philosophy  could  not 
understand  in  its  fulness. 

He  came  to  a white  meeting  house  sort 
of  a place,  in  the  squat  tower  of  which  a 
great  bell  was  clanging  impressively.  He 
passed  through  an  iron  gate  into  a play- 
ground worn  bare  as  the  bed  of  a moun- 
tain brook  by  the  endless  runnings  and 
scufflings  of  little  children.  There  was 
still  a half-hour  before  the  final  clangor 
in  the  squat  tower,  but  the  play  ground 
held  a number  of  frolicsome  imps.  A 
loitering  boy  espied  Johnnie  Hedge,  and 
he  howled:  “Oh!  oh!  Here’s  a new 
feller!  Here’s  a new  feller!”  He  ad- 
vanced upon  the  strange  arrival.  “What’s 
your  name?”  he  demanded,  belligerently, 
like  a particularly  offensive  custom-house 
officer. 

“Johnnie  Hedge,”  responded  the  new- 
comer, shyly. 

This  name  struck  the  other  boy  as  being 
very  comic.  All  new  names  strike  boys 
as  being  comic.  He  laughed  noisily. 

“ Oh,  fellers,  he  says  his  name  is  John- 
nie Hedge!  Haw  ! haw!  haw!” 

The  new  hoy  felt  that  his  name  was 


the  most  disgraceful  thing  which  had 
ever  been  attached  to  a human  being. 

“ Johnnie  Hedge ! Haw!  haw!  What 
room  you  in?”  said  the  other  lad. 

“I  dun’no’,”  said  Johnnie.  In  the 
mean  time  a small  flock  of  interested  vul- 
tures had  gathered  about  him.  The  main 
thing  was  his  absolute  strangeness.  He 
even  would  have  welcomed  the  sight  of 
his  tormentors  of  Saturday;  he  had  seen 
them  before  at  least.  These  creatures 
were  only  so  many  incomprehensible 
problems.  He  diffidently  began  to  make 
his  way  toward  the  main  door  of  the 
school,  and  the  other  boys  followed  him. 
They  demanded  information. 

“Are  you  through  subtraction  yet? 
We  study  jogerfre— did  you,  ever?  You 
live  here  now?  You  goin’  to  school  here 
now?” 

To  many  questions  he  made  answer  as 
well  as  the  clamor  would  permit,  and  at 
length  he  reached  the  main  door  and 
went  quaking  unto  his  new  kings.  As 
befitted  them,  the  rabble  stopped  at  the 
door.  A teacher  strolling  along  a corri- 
dor found  a small  boy  holding  in  his 
hand  a note.  The  boy  palpably  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  note,  but  the 
teacher  knew,  and  took  it.  Thereafter 
this  little  boy  was  in  harness. 

A splendid  lady  in  gorgeous  robes  gave 
him  a seat  at  a double  desk,  at  the  end 
of  which  sat  a hoodlum  with  grimy 
finger-nails,  who  eyed  the  inauguration 
with  an  extreme  and  personal  curiosity. 
The  other  desks  were  gradually  occupied 
by  children,  who  first  were  told  of  the 
new  boy,  and  then  turned  upon  him  a 
speculative  and  somewhat  derisive  eye. 
The  school  opened ; little  classes  went  for- 
ward to  a position  in  front  of  the  teach- 
er's platform  and  tried  to  explain  that 
they  knew  something.  The  new  boy  was 
not  requisitioned  a great  deal ; he  was  al- 
lowed to  lie  dormant  until  he  became 
used  to  the  scenes  and  until  the  teacher 
found,  approximately,  his  mental  posi- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  he  suffered  a 
shower  of  stares  and  whispers  and  giggles, 
as  if  he  were  a man-ape,  whereas  he  was 
precisely  like  other  children.  From  time 
to  time  he  made  funny  and  pathetic  little 
overtures  to  other  boys,  but  these  over 
tures  could  not  yet  be  received;  he  was 
not  known;  he  was  a foreigner.  The 
village  school  was  like  a nation.  It  was 
tight.  Its  amiability  or  friendship  must 
be  won  in  certain  ways. 
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big  threat  in  the  hearing  of  comrades,  and 
when  invited  by  them  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity,  he  had  refused.  They 
had  been  fairly  sure  of  their  amusement, 
and  they  were  indignant.  Jimmie  was 
finally  driven  to  declare  that  as  soon  as 
school  was  out  for  the  day,  he  would 
thrash  the  Hedge  boy. 

When  finally  the  childreu  cati*e  rush- 
ing out  of  the  iron  gate,  filled  with  the 
delights  of  freedom,  a hundred  boys  sur- 
rounded Jimmie  in  high  spirits,  for  he  had 
said  that  he  was  determined.  They  wait- 
ed for  the  lone  lad  from  Jersey  City. 
When  he  appeared,  Jimmie  wasted  no 
time.  He  walked  straight  to  him  and 
said,  “ Did  you  say  you  kin  lick  mef’ 

Johnnie  Hedge  was  cowed,  shrinking, 
affrighted,  and  the  roars  of  a hundred 
boys  thundered  in  his  ears,  but  again  he 
knew  what  he  had  to  say.  “ Yes,”  he 
gasped  in  anguish. 

“ Then,”  said  Jimmie,  resolutely, 
“ you’ve  got  to  fight.”  There  was  a joy- 
ous clamor  by  the  mob.  The  beleaguered 
lad  looked  this  way  and  that  way  for  suc- 
cor, as  Willie  Dalzel  and  other  officious 
youngsters  policed  an  irregular  circle  in 
the  crowd.  He  saw  Jimmie  facing  him; 
there  was  no  help  for  it;  he  dropped  his 
books — the  old  books  which  would  not 
“do.” 

Now  it  was  the  fashion  among  tiny 
Whilomville  belligerents  to  fight  much 
in  the  manner  of  little  bear  cubs.  Two 
boys  would  rush  upon  each  other,  imme- 
diately grapple,  and — the  best  boy  having 
probably  succeeded  in  getting  the  coveted 
“under  hold ‘’—there  would  presently  be 
a crash  to  the  earth  of  the  inferior  boy, 
and  he  would  probably  be  mopped  around 
in  the  dust,  or  the  mud,  or  the  snow,  or 
whatever  the  material  happened  to  be, 
until  the  engagement  was  over.  What- 
ever havoc  was  dealt  out  to  him  was  or- 
dinarily the  result  of  his  wild  endeavors 
to  throw  off  his  opponent  and  arise.  Both 
infants  wept  during  the  fight,  as  a com- 
mon thing,  and  if  they  wept  very  hard, 
the  fight  was  a harder  fight.  The  result 
was  never  very  bloody,  but  the  complete 
dishevelment  of  both  victor  and  vanquish- 
ed was  extraordinary.  As  for  the  specta- 
cle, it  more  resembled  a collision  of  boys 
in  a fog  than  it  did  the  manly  art  of  ham- 
mering another  human  being  into  speech- 
less inability. 

The  fight  began  when  Jimmie  made  a 
mad,  bear  cub  rush  at  the  new  boy,  amid 


savage  cries  of  encouragement.  Willie 
Dalzel,  for  instance,  almost  howled  his 
head  off.  Very  timid  boys  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  throng  felt  their  hearts  leap 
to  their  throats.  It  was  a time  when  cer- 
tain natures  were  impressed  that  only 
man  is  vile. 

But  it  appeared  that  bear-cub  rushing 
was  no  part  of  the  instruction  received 
by  boys  in  Jersey  City.  Boys  in  Jersey 
City  were  apparently  schooled  curiously. 
Upon  the  onslaught  of  Jimmie,  the  stran- 
ger had  gone  wild  with  rage — boylike. 
Some  spark  bad  touched  his  fighting- 
blood,  and  in  a moment  he  was  a corner- 
ed, desperate,  fire-eyed  little  man.  He 
began  to  swing  his  arms,  to  revolve  them 
so  swiftly  that  one  might  have  considered 
him  a small  working  model  of  an  extra- 
fine  patented  windmill  which  was  caught 
in  a gale.  For  a moment  this  defence 
surprised  Jimmie  more  than  it  damaged 
him,  but  two  moments  later  a small 
knotty  fist  caught  him  squarely  in  the 
eye,  and  with  a shriek  he  went  down  in 
defeat.  He  lay  on  the  ground  so  stunned 
that  he  could  not  even  cry ; but  if  he  had 
been  able  to  cry,  lie  would  have  cried  over 
his  prestige— or  something— not  over  his 
eye. 

There  was  a dreadful  tumult.  The 
boys  cast  glances  of  amazement  and  ter- 
ror upon  the  victor,  and  thronged  upon 
the  beaten  Jimmie  Trescott.  It  was  a 
moment  of  excitement  so  intense  that 
one  cannot  say  what  happened.  Never 
before  had  Whilomville  seen  such  a thing 
— not  the  little  tots.  They  were  aghast, 
dumfounded,  and  they  glanced  often 
over  their  shoulders  at  the  new  boy,  who 
stood  alone,  his  clinched  fists  at  his  side, 
his  face  crimson,  his  lips  still  working 
with  the  fury  of  battle. 

But  there  was  another  surprise  for 
Whilomville.  It  might  have  been  seen 
that  the  little  victor  was  silently  debating 
against  an  impulse. 

But  the  impulse  won,  for  the  lone  lad 
from  Jersey  Cit  y suddenly  wheeled, sprang 
like  a demon,  and  struck  another  boy. 

A curtain  should  be  drawn  before  this 
deed.  A knowledge  of  it  is  really  too 
much  for  the  heart  to  bear.  The  other 
boy  was  Willie  Dalzel.  The  lone  lad  from 
Jersey  City  had  smitten  him  full  sore. 

There  is  little  to  say  of  it.  It  must 
have  been  that  a feeling  worked  gradual- 
ly to  the  top  of  the  little  stranger's  wrath 
that  Jimmie  Trescott  had  been  a mere 
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tool,  that  the  front  and  centre  of  his  per- 
secutors had  been  Willie  Dalzel,  and  being 
rendered  temporarily  lawless  by  his  fight- 
ing-blood, he  raised  his  hand  and  smote 
for  revenge. 

Willie  Dalzel  had  been  in  the  middle 
of  a vandals  cry,  which  screeched  out 
over  the  voices  of  everybody.  The  new 
boy  s fist  cut  it  in  half,  so  to  say.  And 
then  arose  the  howl  of  an  amazed  and 
terrorized  walrus. 

One  wishes  to  draw  a second  curtain. 
Without  discussion  or  inquiry  or  brief 
retort,  Willie  Dalzel  ran  away.  He  ran 
like  a hare  straight  for  home,  this  re- 
doubtable chieftain.  Following  him  at  a 
heavy  and  slow  pace  ran  the  impassioned 
new  boy.  The  scene  was  long  remem- 
bered. 


Willie  Dalzel  was  no  coward;  he  had 
been  panic-stricken  into  running  away 
from  a new  thing.  He  ran  as  a man 
might  run  from  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a vampire  or  a ghoul  or  a gorilla.  This 
was  no  time  for  academics — he  ran. 

Jimmie  slowly  gathered  himself  and 
came  to  his  feet.  “Where’s  Willie?” 
said  he,  first  of  all.  The  crowd  snigger- 
ed. “ Where's  Willie  ?”  said  Jimmie 
again. 

“Why,  he  licked  him  too!”  answered 
a boy  suddenly. 

“ He  did?”  said  Jimmie.  He  sat  weak- 
ly down  on  the  roadway.  “ He  did?” 
After  allowing  a moment  for  the  fact  to 
sink  into  him,  he  looked  up  at  the  crowd 
with  his  one  good  eye  and  his  one  bunged 
eye,  and  smiled  cheerfully. 
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CHAPTER  MI. 

•'Fizzy,  M.  P.” 

ABOUT  half  past  four  of  a Saturday 
afternoon,  late  in  the  Loudon  sea- 
L son,  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas 
Marshmout  arrived  home,  arm  in  arm 
with  his  dapper  and  brilliant  henchman, 
William  Fitz  win  ter.  M.  P. , other  wise  Fizzy. 
The  diminutive  expressed  felicitously  the 
sparkle  of  the  man  and  the  contempt  or 
affection  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
in  some  sort  the  complement  of  Marsh- 
inoiit.  As  the  latter  had  shown  that  no- 
ble birth  was  no  bar  to  democratic  princi- 
ples, so  did  Fizzy,  son  and  heir  of  a mid- 
dle-class manufacturer,  testify  to  their 
compatibility  with  enormous  wealth.  In 
appearance  the  pair  made  a notable  con- 
trast, the  burly  carelessly  dressed  Minis- 
ter with  his  Jovian  forehead  and  stately 
port,  leaning  heavily  on  his  gnarled  stick, 
and  the  dandified  little  manufacturer 
with  his  air  of  fashion  contradicted  only 
by  his  cigar.  A man  of  enormous  cour- 
age, Fizzy  was  one  of  the  first  of  his 
generation  to  smoke  in  the  streets,  and 
as  he  now  walked  in  friendship’s  hook 
with  the  Minister,  he  did  not  hesitate 

• Begun  May  number.  1900.  Copyright.  1900.  by  Ism 


to  becloud  even  his  companion's  reputa- 
tion. 

Fizzy  ran  the  organ  of  the  newest  of 
English  parties — the  Morning  Mirror — 
and  although  he  was  too  much  a man  of 
pleasure  to  edit  it  systematically,  he  was 
understood  to  be  generally  responsible 
for  its  libels.  At  any  rate  it  was  only 
its  policy  that  lie  ever  disclaimed  in  pri- 
vate. He  was  the  one  Radical  of  impor- 
tance not  in  favor  of  Marshmont’s  accept- 
ance of  office,  but  the  Morning  Mimor 
had  thundered  huzzahs,  and  to  Marsh- 
mont's  simple-minded  expression  of  sur- 
prise Fizzy  had  replied  with  a wink,  44  The 
People's  Tribune  can  do  no  wrong.” 

44  But  you  thought  I did  do  wrong!” 

44  Our  party  isn’t  big  enough  yet  for  a 
split.  A man  with  only  one  hair  can't 
afford  to  part  it  in  the  middle.'’ 

The  Mirror  continued  to  applaud 
Marshmont's  every  word  and  move,  till 
the  Minister  grew  ashamed  to  look  at  it. 
Once  he  begged  Fizzy  to  blot  out  his  name 
from  the  leaders,  or  to  bespatter  it  with  a 
little  blame.  But  Fizzy  was  unrelenting. 

44  You  have  to  be  praised  for  the  good 
of  the  party,”  he  said  sternly.  44  You 
must  sacrifice  yourself.” 

cl  Zaugw ill  " Entered  at  Stationers*  Hall.  All  rights  reservef!" 
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44  But  are  you  sure  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  party?  You  remember  the  Greek 
who  got  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called 
the  Just?” 

44  In  those  days  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion paper.  If  Athens  had  had  the 
Chronoq,  the  man  could  have  found 
relief  by  reading  quite  other  epithets  for 
Aristides,  that  brass-mouthed  inciter  of 
Demos  to  the  pillage  and  murder  of  the 
upper  classes.” 

Marshmont  smiled  faintly.  44  But,”  he 
urged,  44  because  the  Times  goes  to  one 
extreme,  there  is  no  need  for  the  Mirror 
to  go  to  the  other.” 

44  On  the  contrary,  that  is  the  very  rea- 
son; else  the  average  will  be  struck 
wrong.  If  we  put  in  a truthful  estimate 
of  you — that  is  to  say,  my  private  estimate 
of  you  — the  world  would  say,  Oh,  if 
that's  all  his  friends  can  say  for  him,  his 
enemies  can’t  be  so  very  wrong  after  all.” 

44  But  nobody  believes  what  a friend 
says.” 

44  Yes,  they  do:  quite  as  much  as  what 
an  enemy  says.  Every  bold  statement 
sticks.  Even  that  of  the  people  who  ad- 
vertise that  their  cocoa  is  the  best.  Why, 
the  public  swallow  the  Mirror's  praises 
of  William  Fitzwinter  M.P.,  despite  that 
some  of  them  know  I am  myself  the 
fountain  of  honor.  No,  no,  my  good 
friend,  your  very  instinct  of  fairness 
would  make  you  unfair.  The  world 
weighs  on  a false  balance;  to  be  just, 
therefore,  one  must  make  corrections  for 
the  defects  of  the  machine.  Suppose 
one  of  my  bagmen  in  selling  that  product 
on  whose  profits  the  Mirror  is  establish- 
ed, and  which  therefore  affords  us  a per- 
tinent illustration — suppose  one  of  my 
young  men  should  declare  it  was  worth 
twenty -seven  and  sixpence  the  piece  in- 
stead of  thirty  shillings?  What  would 
be  the  result?  A decline  of  the  price 
from  twenty-seven  and  sixpence  to  twen- 
ty-five shillings!  Bang  go  my  honest 
profits,  the  Mirror  smashes,  and  the 
Feudal  System  is  in  for  another  long  run. 
Fatal  consequences  of  one  small  truth  in 
an  unprepared  world!  No!  Language 
to  be  used  truthfully  must  be  used  in  its 
living  meaning,  not  in  its  dead  dictionary 
meaning;  and  in  a world  where  4 worth 
thirty  shillings’  is  understood  to  mean 
4 worth  twenty-seven  and  sixpence,’  the 
man  who  tells  the  truth  is  a liar.” 

“But  we  who  love  truth  must  try  to 
get  words  back  to  their  face-value.” 
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44  Impossible:  neither  praise  nor  blame 
will  ever  be  accepted  at  par.” 

44  Not  so  long  as  we  acquiesce  in  depre- 
ciating the  currency.  Better  hold  your 
4 Mirror  ’ up  to  Nature.” 

Fizzy  laughed.  44  Till  people's  eyes  get 
truer  lenses,  the  true  4 Mirror  ’ must  be  a 
distorting  one.” 

And  out  of  this  position  Marshmont 
could  never  shake  him,  and  so  was  doom- 
ed to  wince  nearly  every  morning  over 
the  monstrous  eulogies  of  his  astute  par- 
tisan. Yet  he  knew  Fizzy’s  value  to  the 
common  cause.  Of  the  trio  who  created 
the  new  party,  a memoir-writer  has  said 
that  Marshmont  tried  to  persuade,  Bryden 
to  move,  and  Fitzwinter  to  provoke.  Rea- 
soner,  orator,  sharpshooter,  they  made  a 
formidable  trio,  which  Death  <alone  could 
divide. 

Fizzy  had  waylaid  the  Minister  in 
Whitehall  after  the  Cabinet  meeting  and 
had  been  trying  to  pump  him  on  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  historic  pillared 
room,  but  Marshmont  carried  the  Privy 
Councillor’s  punctiliousness  to  a vice,  and 
was  morbidly  afraid  of  Fizzy’s  journalis- 
tic instincts. 

44 My  dear  chap!”  Fizzy  remonstrated. 
44  All  the  world  knows  that  there’s  trou- 
ble in  Novabarba,  and  that  there’s  trouble 
in  the  Cabinet  is  shown  by  your  being 
an  hour  and  a half  beyond  your  average. 
Your  time  performances  are  watched  like 
the  foals  at  Newmarket.” 

44  And  how  goes  the  betting?”  asked 
Marshmont,  amused. 

44  Well,  some  say  you  are  riding  for  a 
fall.” 

Marshmont  looked  startled.  44  The 
Cabinet,  or  I?” 

44  You,  of  course.  You  begin  to  see  how 
right  I was — and  to  dislike  being  made  a 
tool  to  keep  the  Prime  Minister  in  power. 
What  do  the  Whigs  care  about  reform? 
No  more  than  the  Tories.  To  blazes  with 
them  both!  We’ll  join  whichever  side 
offers  most — sell  our  phalanx  to  the  low- 
est bidder— -of  franchise!  I’ll  bet  you  five 
to  two  there’s  a more  democratic  suffrage 
to  be  got  out  of  the  Tories  than  out  of  the 
Whigs.” 

44  We  could  not  consistently  prop  up 
the  old  aristocracy.” 

44  Why  not?  As  a sign  they’re  coming 
down— like  an  old  house.  I assure  you 
they  hate  the  Whigs  worse  than  they  hate 
us,  and  the  Whigs  hate  us  worse  than 
they  hate  the  Tories.” 
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“Hate!  Hate!”  sighed  the  Minister. 
“ Must  politics  be  always  all  hate?” 

44  Of  course  not!  What  a cynical  idea! 
Both  parties  love  power  more  than  they 
hate  each  other.” 

44  Yes,  I fear  it  is  only  a chess-match. 
If  only  the  honor  and  happiness  of  Eng- 
land were  not  the  pawns  in  the  game!” 

44  If ! See  how  your  Cabinet  which  was 
all  for  Retrenchment  and  Domestic  Reform 
is  now  a-prancing  and  a-pawing  like  that 
misguided  war-horse  in  Job.  The  Prime 
Minister  edits  his  policy,  just  as  Delane 
edits  The  Times , steering  by  John  Bull’s 
shifting  moods.” 

“ Yes,  indeed.”  The  Minister  sighed 
more  deeply. 

“ And  these  crack  regiments  you  are 
sending  to*  Novabarba — if  the  Continent 
chooses  to  bristle  up,  who  knows  but  we 
may  find  ourselves  suddenly  in  a Euro- 
pean war?” 

“That  is  what  I told  them,  but—”  be- 
gan the  Minister,  and  stopped  short,  both 
in  his  sentence  and  in  his  walk,  while 
Fizzy  burst  into  a roar  of  laughter. 

4‘  Don’t  look  so  glum.  Every  journal- 
ist in  London  knows  you  are  sending  out 
a battalion — ” 

44  How  can  they  know,  when  we  only 
just—” 

44  How  can  they  know?  Didn’t  you 
invite  General  Maxy  to  your  powwow? 
Didn’t  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
come  up  from  Carlsbad?  Didn’t  the  Duke 
of  Wood  port  walk  to  the  Treasury  in 
grave  confab  with  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty?  Didn’t  the — ” 

“Spare  me !”  interrupted  Marshmont, 
smiling  despite  himself.  44  You  are  like 
the  Dervish  in  the  Oriental  story  who  de- 
scribed the  ass  he  hadn’t  seen.” 

44  Except  that  I do  the  trick  in  the  plu- 
ral. But  here  is  your  carriage,  and  here 
is  your  wife  getting  into  it  with  the  grace 
of  sixteen.  How  do  you  do,  Mi's.  Marsh- 
mont if”  and  at  the  apparition  of  that  over- 
whelming beauty  in  the  swelling  skirts  of 
the  period  he  threw  away  his  cigar  and 
raised  his  hat,  for  his  courage  was  only 
equalled  by  his  chivalry.  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mont bowed  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
turning  angrily  to  her  husband,  she  cried: 
“It's  too  bad  of  you,  Thomas.  I’ve  lost 
an  hour  of  this  glorious  sunshine  waiting 
for  you,  and  I had  just  made  up  my  mind 
to  put  up  with  Allegra’s  society.  The 
other  girls  are  so  busy  with  their  frocks 
for  to-night.’’ 


44  Ah,  how  do  you  do,  Miss  Allegra?” 
interjected  Fizzy  suavely,  perceiving  the 
pretty  creature  blushing  desperately  under 
her  veil.  Allegra  had  tried  hard  to  dele- 
gate the  honor  to  Joan,  but  that  young 
person  was  conscientiously  engaged  in 
fumigating  aphides  in  the  garden  and  re- 
morselessly catching  rose-beetles. 

44 Are  the  girls  going  out  again  to- 
night?” the  father  asked  lamely. 

44  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’ve  forgot- 
ten Lady  Ruston’s  last  evening?” 

44  Good  gracious,  is  that  to-night?  No, 
no,  I really  feel  I cannot  meet  Ruston 
again  to-day.” 

44  You  see,  Mrs.  Marshmont,”  exclaimed 
Fizzy,  “your  husband  is  at  loggerheads 
with  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  there’s 
been  a scrimmage  in  the  Cabinet.” 

“I  never  told  you  that,” said  Marsh- 
mont helplessly. 

Fizzy  laughed  again. 

Allegra  was  returning  in  doors,  but  her 
father  made  her  take  a seat  in  the  car- 
riage, though  he  himself  was  thereby 
compelled  to  sit  queasily  with  his  back  to 
the  horses.  Mr.  Fitz winter  was  likewise 
invited  to  drive,  and  sat  contentedly  with 
his  face  to  the  ladies.  The  page-boy,  con- 
verted into  a groom,  handed  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mont her  rat  (which  snuggled  in  her  lap 
with  all  the  complacency  of  a beribboned 
poodle),  and  the  barouche  bowled  along 
the  drowsing  Belgravian  streets  with  their 
rich  massed  window-dowel's  and  gayly 
striped  sun-blinds. 

As  they  approached  the  Park,  Fizzy 
said,  44  Well,  now,  Marshmont,  you  may 
as  well  confess  about  the  troops — ” 

The  Minister  replied  resignedly:  “So 
much  all  the  world  will  know  Monday. 
I am  afraid  my  wife  will  be  a little  up- 
set.” 

4 ‘Tom  is  ordered  out  to  Novabarba!” 
that  lady  screamed  instantly. 

“Yes — it’s  rather  unfortunate  he  should 
just  be  in  the  very  Dragoon  Guards.  But 
there’s  nothing  to  worry  over.  There 
won’t  be  any  fighting.  It’s  only  a pa- 
rade of  power — just  the  thing  to  stop 
fighting.” 

44  Ah,  that  was  Ruston’s  argument,  was 
it?”  said  Fizzy,  with  a twinkle. 

“But  I don't  want  to  lose  my  boy!” 
Mrs.  Marshmont  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
break-down.  44  You  ought  to  have  voted 
against  it.” 

“ I did,  my  dear,  I was  very  strong,  and 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Prime  Minis- 
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ter — ” Again  he  jerked  himself  up  on 
his  conversational  haunches. 

“Yes,  your  husband  convinced  half 
the  Cabinet,  but  the  Prime  Minister  gave 
the  casting  vote.” 

Marshmont  laughed  ruefully:  “Well, 
between  you  and  my  wife — ” 

“Tell  coachman  to  go  home,  Thomas. 
There’s  no  sunshine  for  me  any  more.” 

“Oh,  mother!”  said  Allegra  contempt- 
uously. “ If  Tom’s  a soldier,  he*can’t  be 
tied  to  your  apron-strings.” 

“But  I didn’t  want  him  to  be  a sol- 
dier!” 

Only  the  presence  of  the  stranger  pre- 
vented her  from  shrieking.  Father  and 
daughter  knew  this  and  felt  glad  he  was 
with  them. 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Marshmont,” Fizzy  in- 
tervened urbanely,  “the  climate  of  No- 
vabarba  is  excellent.  I am  thinking  of 
wintering  there  myself.” 

“But  I thought  it  was  all  swamps  and 
malaria.” 

“ What  an  idea!  Why,  young  Stacks, 
the  Governor,  who  was  a mere  skeleton 
when  he  was  answering  the  Duke  of 
Wood  port’s  begging-letters,  is  now  mak- 
ing his  subjects  regret  he  abolished  can- 
nibalism.” 

Mrs.  Marshmont  neither  heeded  nor 
grasped  the  joke. 

“ But  Gwenny— I mean  I read  in  your 
own  paper  yesterday,”  she  persisted,  “that 
the  climate  of  Novabarba  is  absolutely 
fatal  to  whites.” 

“ Ah,  that’s  what  we  tell  the  Continent 
— keeps  ’em  off.”  William  Fitz winter 
M.  P.  was  never  at  a loss  for  an  answer, 
not  being  limited  by  Truth.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  how  much  better  it 
wrould  be  for  Tom  to  travel  under  new 
skies  than  to  lounge  in  the  bow-window 
of  the  Club  amid  the  dandies.  The  ar- 
rival at  the  Row  completed  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mont’s  pacification:  for  the  drive  now 
became  a crawling  circuit  in  the  squirrel- 
cage  of  fashion,  with  more  blocks  than 
progressions,  amid  an  admiring  avenue 
of  nurse- maids  and  idle  citizens,  the  great 
spaces  of  the  Park  being  deserted.  There 
was  an  unbaring  of  gentlemen’s  heads, 
and  a smileful  masking  of  ladies’  hearts, 
and  these  social  amenities,  supplemented 
by  the  ravishing  toilets  and  equipages, 
postponed  hysterics. 

The  scene — the  sun-dappled  sward,  the 
gay  bubble  of  life,  the  hanging-garden  of 
parasols,  the  chariots  with  armorial  pan- 


els of  the  old  dowagers — was  blotted  out 
for  an  instant  by  Allegra’s  tears.  All 
this  beauty  and  sparkle  seemed  epheme- 
ral and  empty;  a craving  after  pleasure 
that  must  pass,  not  after  the  righteous- 
ness which  endures.  And  through  the 
heart  of  her  dream-statue  the  wail  of  hu- 
manity was  piercing  icily.  And  in  work- 
shop and  mine  the  people  sweltered,  delv- 
ing and  weaving  and  forging  that  these 
who  toiled  not  neither  spun  might  be  ar- 
rayed in  glory.  “Ah,  I love  the  Row,” 
Mrs.  Marshmont  sighed  voluptuously. 
Allegra  repressed  a sniff.  “ It’s  the  only 
part  of  London,”  Mrs.  Marshmont  ex- 
plained, “ where  one  may  be  sure  of  not 
meeting  a starved  or  ill-treated  horse.” 

Allegra  repressed  an  apology,  and  her 
reverie  hastened  to  add  the  dumb  agony 
of  animals  to  the  wail  of  humanity. 

But  the  conversation  of  William  Fitz- 
winter  M.  P.  drew  her  out  of  her  spirit- 
ual trance — that  conversation  which  held 
in  thrall  the  House  of  Commons  Smok- 
ing-Room, but  which  was  now  toned  down 
for  Allegra’s  ears.  Fizzy  had  a genial 
way  of  stripping  life  of  its  glamour  and 
death  of  its  dignity.  An  unequalled  ex- 
perience of  men  and  cities  had  made  him 
the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  Europe. 
Princes,  grand  chamberlains,  immortal 
bards,  Chancery  judges,  ballerinas  — all 
was  stinking  fish  that  came  to  his  net. 
The  human  interest  was  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils;  to  romance  and  the  mellowed 
historic  he  was  color-blind.  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  suggested  to  him  only  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
Westminster  Abbey  was  connected  main- 
ly with  the  washing  of  dirty  surplices. 
And  yet  he  did  not  give  the  effect  of 
wilful  cynicism.  His  was  the  unpreten- 
tious attitude  of  the  man  who  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  pomp  of  history  is  a stage 
illusion  worked  by  the  dramatis  persona?, 
with  appropriately  purple  costume  and 
elaborate  scenic  background,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  pit  and  gallery  and  the  more 
stupid  of  the  stalls,  while  in  the  green- 
room everybody  relaxes,  throws  off  robes 
and  wig,  and  drinks  beer  out  of  pewter 
pots.  And  so,  under  his  careless  talk, 
Popes  became  asthmatic  old  gentlemen. 
Queens,  unhappily  married,  middle-aged 
ladies,  ambassadors,  elderly  practical 
jokers.  He  made  Allegra’s  world  rock 
like  a ship  at  sea.  And  with  it  all,  this 
illogical  idealism  of  his  own,  these  preach- 
ments of  the  Morning  Mirror,  this  pas- 
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sion  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Pure  Reason.  His  monologue  this  after- 
noon— which  Marsh mon t was  too  moody 
to  interrupt  much — ranged  literally  from 
China  to  Peru  ; from  the  metaphoric 
plucking  of  mandarins'  pigtails  by  our 
cocksure  plenipotentiary,  to  the  spread  of 
European  small-pox  and  brandy  among 
the  native  Indians.  The  passage  of  au 
elderly  diplomatist  in  a landau  evoked 
reminiscences  of  incredible  pranks  on  the 
roof  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Constan- 
tinople. Fizzy  skipped  easily  across  the 
Dat'd  an  el  les  into  Asia;  and  the  disillu- 
sions of  Damascus,  with  its  boggy  camp- 
ing-grounds, paved  the  way  for  advent- 
ures in  one  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  and  an  account  of  the  futile  at- 
tempts to  execute  the  Governor’s  son-in- 
law  for  murder.  Twice  he  had  been 
found  guilty,  and  when  Fizzy  left  for  New 
York  the  third  trial  was  being  quashed 
by  the  rejection  of  all  the  jurors  on  the 
ground  of  prejudice.  In  despite  of  which, 
to  Allegra’s  astonishment,  both  men  pro- 
ceeded to  talk  wistfully  of  the  Great  Re- 
public. 

Now  the  United  States  meant  to  her 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  because  of  the  pic- 
ture in  her  Wonders  of  the  World , so  she 
waited  impatiently  for  their  arrival,  and 
at  last  interrupted  almost  rudely, 

“But  have  you  seen  the  Falls,  Mr. 
Fitzwinter?" 

“Seen  'em?  I’ve  stayed  with  them!" 

“Oh,  do  please  tell  me  how  they  im- 
pressed you." 

“They  impressed  me  as — dangerous!" 
said  Fizzy  calmly.  “A  roaring  mass  of 
water  like  that — seven  hundred  thousand 
tons,  I believe— it’s  like  a savage  beast, 
of  no  profit  to  the  human  race.  This 
Park  is  vastly  finer — this  well-rolled  turf, 
these  spruce  symmetric  paths — " 

“But  surely,"  Allegra  cried,  “that's 
the  beauty  of  Nature — the  wildness!" 

“I  can  t agree,  my  dear  young  lady. 
I like  Nature  brushed  and  combed  and 
dressed  up,  like  our  friend  on  the  box, 
and  taught  to  know  her  place.  Nature 
is  Man’s  enemy:  she  must  be  tamed,  like 
your  mother's  little  rat.  That’s  wThat  we 
are  doing  in  Novabarba — cutting  away 
the  forests  and  laying  railway  lines." 

“But  I thought  you  and  father  were 
against  our  doing  that  in  Novabarba?" 

“Not  at  all,  dear,"  Marshmont  broke 
in.  “We  are  only  against  sending  out 
the  nation’s  troops  to  back  up  the  exac- 


tions of  private  speculators,  who  are  often 
not  even  Englishmen." 

“What  then?"  Allegra  inquired. 

“International  traitors,"  Fizzy  inter- 
jected. 

“International  traitors  is  good,"  Marsh- 
mont chuckled. 

“ It  shall  be  yours  — in  to  - morrow's 
Mirror ." 

“ But,  Thomas,  Gwenny  told  me,"  Mrs. 
Marshrftont  urged,  “ that  theNovabarbese 
were  in  revolt  against  us." 

“Assuredly,"  said  her  husband. 

“ Then  we  must  put  them  down  I Why, 
if  we  allowed  them  to  revolt,  all  our  oth- 
er colonies  would  rise  up  against  us." 

Fizzy’s  small  thin  face  expanded  like 
Father  Christmas’s  with  joyous  good- 
will. “Delicious!  You  could  not  have 
said  anything  that  would  delight  me  more 
keenly.” 

Allegra  and  her  mother  were  equally 
puzzled. 

“You  typify  the  Briton,  my  dear  lady. 
You  seriously  are  under  the  impression 
that  Novabarba  is  a British  Colony." 

“Is  it  not?"  said  the  British  lady,  with 
naive  astonishment. 

“Even  of  colonies,"  Fizzy  replied  in 
slow  syllables,  with  lingering  enjoyment, 
“ there  are  three  kinds,  but  Novabarba  is 
not  even  a third-class  Colony:  it  isn’t  as 
much  as  a Dependency.  No  part  of  Nova- 
barba belongs  to  Britain.  Most  of  Nova- 
barba belongs  to  the  Novabarbese,  if  I 
may  use  one  epithet  for  a hotchpotch  of 
races,  colors,  and  creeds,  united  only  by 
their  distrust  of  the  European.  A frac- 
tion of  the  Western  district  is  under  Brit- 
ish protection." 

“Well,  then!"  said  Mrs.  Marshmont 
triumphantly. 

“ True,  this  bit  is  twice  as  big  as  Eng- 
land," Fizzy  went  on  unctuously,  “just 
as  Novabarba  itself  is  seventeen  times  as 
big  as  England,  but  your  average  Eng- 
lishman conceives  it  as  the  size  of  an 
English  county.  This  is  partly  because 
England  has  a page  to  itself  in  every 
schoolboy’s  atlas,  while  Novabarba  is 
only  a portion  of  a page-map.  That  the 
maps  are  drawn  on  different  scales  is, 
perhaps,  not  unknown,  but  it  is  not  viv- 
idly visible,  and,  as  I was  just  telling 
Mr.  Marshmont  apropos  of  cocoa  and 
reputations,  it  is  the  vividly  visible  that 
tells.  But  even  were  Novabarba  as  small 
as  it  appears  to  the  Briton,  it  would  still 
neither  be  British  nor  a Colony." 
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“But  then  why  is  my  brother  going 
out  there  ?”  asked  Allegra. 

“Ah,  that  is  another  story.  It  is  not 
British — but  West  Novabarba  belongs  to 
Britons.  At  least  it  did  at  the  start. 
Now  it's  mostly  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  your  father  cleverly  christens  in- 
ternational traitors.”  Ignoring  the  Min- 
isters grimace  of  deprecation  he  went  on: 
“ And  since  your  father  has  been  good 
enough  to  tell  us  that  your  brother  is  go- 
ing to  Novabarba,  I don’t  mind  telling 
you  the  history,  which  will  appear  in 
Monday’s  Morning  Mirror . Not  that  it 
is  new:  but  to  a journalist  anything  is 
new,  if  it  is  old  enough.  One  of  my  staff 
hunted  up  all  the  facts  in  the  Blue  Books, 
assisted  by  a Foreign  Office  clerk  who 
looked  through  the  old  correspondence 
for  a consideration.  It  kept  the  young 
gentleman  from  playing  fives.  Don’t 
look  so  serious,  Marsh mont,  I was  in  the 
civil  service  myself  in  the  good  old  patron- 
age days.” 

“Oh  of  course,  you’ve  done  every- 
thing!” the  Minister  said  half  sarcasti- 
cally. 

“Except  pray, ’’admitted  Fizzy.  “Well, 
it  seems  the  whole  business  began  with 
one  Lin  wood,  a West  India  planter  whose 
sugar-canes  had  ceased  to  pay.  This 
gentleman  by  way  of  speculation  acquired 
from  the  Sultan  of  Novabarba  a province 
just  as  it  stood:  lands,  rivers,  villages, 
gum-trees,  natives,  gods— a goingconcern. 
He  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
motley  subjects,  and,  what  was  more  im- 
portant, the  right  of  taxation.  But  when 
he  tried  to  collect  the  taxes,  he  got  main- 
ly axes.  As  this  sort  of  thing  didn’t 
pay,  he  naturally  thought  of  turning  it 
into  a Company,  and  this,  with  the  aid 
of  Bagnell,  a prosperous  Scotch  promot- 
er in  Cornhill,  he  achieved,  and  retiring 
soon  after,  bought  a Baronetcy  with  the 
purchase  - money,  married  so  as  not  to 
waste  the  good  will  value  of  his  title,  and 
died  last  year,  leaving  a baby  Baronet. 
The  more  astute  Scotchman  stuck  to  the 
Company,  and  pegged  away  at  getting  a 
Royal  Charter,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  became  in- 
volved in  a vexatious  correspondence 
with  several  Great  Powers  having  spheres 
of  influence  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
ambassadors  used  to  appear  once  a month 
with  ultimatums.  But  Bagnell  held  on 
like  a bull -dog.  After  he  had  nearly 
converted  one  Foreign  Secretary,  there 


was  a change  of  ministry,  and  Sisyphus 
had  to  roll  his  stone  up  the  mountain  all 
over  again. 

“In  the  new  Cabinet  Warbrooke  was 
Colonial  Secretary.  Now  a briefless  and 
brainless  barrister  named  Stacks  had  been 
prudent  enough  to  allow  Warbrooke’s 
equally  penniless  sister  to  contract  an  im- 
prudent marriage  with  him.  Warbrooke, 
who  was  too  honest  to  risk  charges  of 
nepotism,  had  refused  to  appoint  him  to 
anything,  but  he  foisted  him  on  the  Duke 
of  Wood  port  as  one  of  bis  private  secre- 
taries. The  Duke,  discovering  his  ufee- 
lessness,  tried  hard  to  find  an  official  post 
for  him,  but  could  not  manage  it  decent- 
ly. Stacks  and  his  wife  and  children 
were  thrown  again  on  the  cold  world. 
The  poor  man  applied  for  the  post  of  sec- 
retary to  a new  company  Bagnell  was 
bringing  out,  and  gave  as  his  references 
Warbrooke  and  the  Duke.  He  received 
no  1*6 ply,  but  Mi's.  Bagnell,  a charming 
woman  desperately  anxious  to  become 
Lady  Bagnell,  got  herself  invited  to  the 
Scotch  country  house  at  which  War- 
brooke was  staying  for  the  salmon-fish- 
ing, and  managed  to  ask  him  if  there  was 
any  nice  young  clerk  at  the  Colonial 
Office  who  could  be  recommended  to  rule 
over  West  Novabarba,  as  she  understood 
from  her  husband  a Governor  would 
shortly  be  wanted.  So  the  Company  got 
the  Charter,  Bagnell  the  K.C.B.,  Stacks 
the  Governorship,  and  the  shareholders 
a higher  quotation  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. Ten  years  later,  when  most  of 
the  shares  had  fallen  into  the  bauds  of 
the  International  Traitors — International 
Traders  they  soften  it  to,  in  their  own  par- 
lance— they  worked  Great  Britain  into 
establishing  a sort  of  Protectorate  over  the 
Company’s  possessions.  To-day  Sir  Don- 
ald Bagnell  K.C.B.  struts  about  with 
his  star,  Lady  Bagnell’s  parties  are 
chronicled  in  the  Morning  Post , Mr. 
Stacks  poses  as  a great  proconsul  and 
plays  the  Solon  to  a savage  empire,  Sir 
George  Lin  wood  howls  for  his  feeding 
bottle,  and  Britain  holds  her  own.” 

“Is  that  how  Britain  expands?”  asked 
Allegra,  open-eyed. 

“That’s  how  the  mother-country  hatch- 
es her  chicks.  She  lays  an  egg  here  and 
an  egg  there  in  silence,  never  a cackle: 
with  equal  silence  they  are  hatched,  but 
every  year  you  discover  cocks  crowing 
on  new  dunghills.” 

“Then  it's  all  for  private  gain!”  cried 
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Allegra,  disgusted.  The  glory  of  the 
Empire  seemed  evaporating  like  the  glory 
of  War. 

“Did  you  imagine  we  acquire  semi- 
savage territories  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  the  British  Constitution  and  the  Bi- 
ble? The  British  Constitution  couldn’t 
possibly  be  run  at  a profit  in  Novabarba 
just  yet,  and  even  the  Novabarbese  re- 
gime only  pays  two  per  cent,  to  the 
debenture-holders,  and  nothing  at  all  to 
the  common  shareholder.  As  for  the  Bi- 
ble, let  it  be  admitted  to  the  credit  of 
Britain  that  a Novabarbese  version  does 
circulate,  even,”  he  added  slyly,  “in 
parts  that  are  still  independent.” 

“ Then  after  all  England  is  a civilizing 
agency !”  cried  Allegra. 

“Certainly,  except  in  England.  And 
yet  it  would  really  be  more  economical 
to  civilize  at  home,  because  when  you 
civilize  abroad  there  are  so  many  com- 
petitors in  the  business,  each  with  a Con- 
stitution and  a Religion  superior  to  all  the 
others.  In  England  you  would  be  let 
alone  and  have  none  of  these  excursions 
and  alarums.” 

“But  why  do  the  other  Powers  tamper 
with  our  territory?”  inquired  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mont  patriotically. 

“Didn’t  I tell  you  that  they  have 
spheres  of  influence?  They  are  afraid 
West  Novabarba  will  expand  North,  and 
East,  and  South.  The  question  wasn’t  so 
acute  till  those  blessed  mines  were  discov- 
ered. The  embassies  had  only  protested 
on  general  principles.  But  now  they  are 
afraid  we  shall  get  mineral  concessions 
outside  our  own  sphere,  and  that  will  of 
course  interfere  with  their  civilizing.  In- 
deed it  is  quite  curious  to  find  how  even 
small  Powers,  like  Belgium  and  Portugal, 
have  swooped  down  on  Novabarba,  anx- 
ious to  civilize  even  the  tiniest  corner. 
That  was  what  the  Convention  was  about 
last  year.” 

“I  never  heard  of  Novabarba  till  last 
year,”  admitted  Mrs.  Marsh mont. 

“Who  did?  It  was  only  when  we 
realized  that  there  was  more  than  caout- 
chouc in  the  country  that  we  became 
aware  that  foreigners  grew  there  too. 
For  the  next  ten  years  Novabarba’s  prin- 
cipal export  will  be  gold,  and  her  princi- 
pal import  adventurers.  All  this  has 
turned  the  Sultan’s  head,  and  his  Vizier 
has  lost  his  altogether  for  having  advised 
his  master  to  part  with  his  auriferous 
province  for  a bagatelle.  Being  still  un- 


civilized, the  Sultan  itches  to  undo  the 
bargain,  and  they  say  he  is  backed  up 
secretly  by  Continental  emissaries  and 
egged  on  by  his  youngest  wife,  a master- 
ful minx  educated  above  her  station  by 
the  missionaries,  while  his  army  is  being 
organized  and  trained  in  gunnery  by  a 
German  expert,  the  mysterious  Paul  Haze. 
Paul,  by-the-way,  is  doing  the  only  real 
civilizing  in  Novabarba  — teaching  the 
warriors  civilized  methods  of  massacre!” 

“Of  course  I knew  the  story  general- 
ly,” said  Marshmont,  whose  face  was  as 
pained  as  Fizzy’s  was  flippant.  “But  I 
am  glad  to  have  my  memory  refreshed 
with  the  details.  All  you  say  strength- 
ens me  in  the  position  I am  taking  up.” 

“ It’s  Tom’s  position  I am  thinking  of,” 
cried  Mrs.  Marshmont,  with  swift  re- 
proach. “ I see  it  all  now — the  Dragoon 
Guards  will  be  fighting  the  Sultan.” 

“More  likely  flirting  with  the  Sulta- 
nas,” said  Fizzy  reassuringly. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DUCHESS. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  Alle- 
gra’s  first  important  party  should  find 
her  in  this  religious  revolt  against  the 
pride  of  the  eye  and  the  joy  of  the  world, 
so  that  she  should  walk  up  Lady  Rus- 
ton’s  celebrated  staircase  with  a con- 
scientious hostility  towards  what  really 
interested  her  exceedingly.  A few  months 
ago  she  had  been  grateful  to  her  mother 
for  rushing  her  “out”  with  a precipita- 
tion which  less  good-humored  spinsters 
than  Dulsie  and  Mabel  might  have  re- 
sented: her  spirit  had  yearned  towards 
the  great  world  thronged  with  brilliant 
men  and  wonderful  women.  Even  now, 
she  told  herself,  that  famous  salon  must 
hold,  amid  all  its  selfish  glitter,  abun- 
dance of  men  who  “worked  for  the 
wrorld.”  And  in  truth  it  was  full  of  the 
glory  of  life  and  power  aild  adventure, 
and  threads  went  out  of  it  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  Allegra’s  girlish 
curiosity  prevailed  over  her  prejudice, 
and  she  kept  Mabel  — who  would  have 
preferred  to  note  the  dresses — busy  with 
questions  as  to  who  was  wrho. 

Dulsie  had  been  early  detached  from 
the  group  of  girls  by  a young  Spanish 
diplomatist,  and  Allegra  only  caught  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  her,  sailing  under 
the  flags  of  all  nations,  as  was  her  cos- 
mopolitan custom  of  flirtation.  It  was 
her  method  of  expressing  her  father’s 
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universal  ism.  But  the  good-natured 
Mabel’s  knowledge  was  not  unequal  to 
Allegra’s  curiosity,  for  political  society 
was  small  and  met  itself  everywhere,  and 
Lady  Ruston  addressed  her  cards  herself, 
and  was  not  dependent  upon  the  self- 
constituted  masters  of  the  revels  who 
supplied  so  many  hostesses  with  “lists.” 
At  this,  her  last  reception  for  the  season, 
she  had  drawn  the  line  a little  less  strin- 
gently, not  only  because  some  of  the 
great  men,  especially  those  under  the 
milder  regime  of  the  Upper  Chamber, 
sick  of  rout  and  drum  and  the  Italian 
opera,  had  unscrupulously  and  prema- 
turely made  for  the  grouse  - moors,  but 
because  the  obscure  members  of  the  Party 
needed  occasionally  to  have  their  celeb- 
rity recognized,  and  their  convictions 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  old  tapestry, 
ornate  ceilings,  and  political  empery. 

Poor  Lord  Ruston,  whose  memory  like 
a net  held  all  the  big  fish  but  let  the  lit- 
tle fish  escape,  had  a bad  time  on  these 
occasions,  and  even  his  now  celebrated 
question,  “Are  you  better?”  had  begun 
to  leak  out.  And  yet  if  the  science  of 
phrenology,  which  was  then  in  its  glory, 
had  been  consulted,  many  of  these  min- 
nows would  have  been  taken  for  tritons. 
It  was  usually  thevpolitical  pygmies  who 
had  the  frontal  developments,  and  the 
big  bumps,  and  the  grand  manner,  and 
some  whom  Allegra  had  imagined  Olym- 
pians turned  out  what  Tom  used  to  call 
“ mere  pass-men.” 

Allegra  was  not  aware  that  she  was 
herself  the  cynosure  of  many  lorgnettes, 
especially  after  a sudden  swirl  of  the 
currents,  produced  by  the  wind -like  pas- 
sage of  Royalty  through  a fluttered  and 
curtsying  avenue,  had  separated  her 
from  Mabel.  She  stood  forlorn  at  a door- 
way between  the  rooms,  catching  scraps 
of  conversation  about  Dissensions  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  philosophic  generalizations 
on  the  brittle  nature  of  Coalitions,  and 
beneath  aud  over  it  all  the  pleading 
music  of  some  hidden  orchestra:  like  the 
still  small  voice,  Allegra  thought,  that 
whispers  beauty  through  all  the  vapid 
buzz  of  life.  Her  conscience  remembered, 
too,  how  she  had  neglected  her  piano 
practice  of  late,  in  the  study  of  political 
economy,  and  she  reminded  herself  that 
the  Useful  need  not  exclude  the  Beauti- 
ful. Novabarba,  too,  often  flitted  through 
the  air  in  sweet  feminine  tones,  and  set 
her  a-thinking  of  all  that  Mr.  William 


Fitzwinter  had  said,  and  she  wondered 
if  the  savages  in  their  mud-swamps  would 
ever  realize  how  they  were  being  dis- 
cussed by  these  scented  lips. 

A tap  on  the  shoulder  roused  her,  and 
an  untuned  voice  at  her  ear  said,  with 
girlish  eagerness:  “Oh,  Minnie!  There's 
Lord  Henry,  do  shove  through  and  bring 
him  to  me.” 

Allegra  turned  startled  eyes  on  a stout 
handsome  elderly  matron,  upon  whose 
head  sparkled  an  amazing  tiara  of  dia- 
monds. 

“Oh,  aren’t  you  Minnie?  I’m  so  sor- 
ry. I did  so  want  to  talk  to  Lord  Henry 
about  his  goings-on  at  Ascott.  But  ’pon 
my  word  you  are  very  like  my  Minnie. 
Who  may  you  be?” 

Allegra  flushed  with  her  wonted  readi- 
ness. She  felt  this  was  the  brusquest 
person  she  had  ever  met,  but  her  “No- 
body in  particular”  was  murmured  in 
sheer  nervousness,  not  meant  to  repay 
rudeness  by  rudeness. 

“You  needn’t  be  angry,  my  dear,” 
said  the  matron  in  more  conciliatory  ac- 
cents. “After  all  I’m  old  enough  to  be 
your  mother.  And  I thought  I was, 
too.”  She  laughed,  and  her  laugh  was 
more  likable  than  her  voice.  “And  it’s 
no  small  compliment,  let  me  tell  you,  to 
be  mistaken  for  my  Minnie.  She’s  the 
handsomest  gal  in  London,  and  would 
have  been  the  Queen  of  Beauty  at  the 
Eglinton  Tournament.” 

Allegra  flushed  deeper  but  found  no- 
thing to  reply.  The  lady  with  the  tiara 
had,  however,  no  need  of  replies. 

“Of  course  now  I come  to  look  at 
you  it’s  more  the  white  frock  and  the  red 
hair.  Your  chin  and  your  nose  are  not 
a bit  like  Minnie’s — but  then  of  course 
Minnie’s  features  are  exceptionally  fine. 
And  your  complexion — well,  if  I were  re- 
ally your  mother,  I wouldn’t  let  you  go  to 
so  many  parties  in  the  small  hours. 
When  I was  your  age,  I wasn’t  out  at  all 
— but  I was  out  in  something  better  than 
society — the  fresh  air.  A good  gallop, 
that’s  what  a girl  wants — not  a galop  in  a 
ball-room  with  a man’s  arm  squeezin’  her 
stays,  but  up  hill  and  down  dale.  You 
don’t  mind  my  talking  candidly,  do  you, 
my  dear?” 

“No.”  Allegra  had  recovered  her 
tongue  and  determined  to  use  it  against 
this  vulgar  person,  and  a gleam  of  humor 
shot  from  her  eye.  “ But  this  happens  to 
be  the  first  grown-up  party  I’ve  been  to.” 
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“ Oh,  you  poor  thing ! No  wonder  you 
look  so  out  in  the  cold.  Of  course  my 
Minnie  who  goes  everywhere  knows  ev- 
erybody, and  she  gets  whirled  away  at 
once.  I never  see  anything  of  her  till 
she  wants  to  go  home.  But  whatever 
are  the  men  coming  to  nowadays?  A 
sweet  child  like  you — Why,  when  I made 
my  debut  I had  every  man  in  London  at 
my  feet !” 

“ How  do  you  do,  Duchess?”  and  a tall 
man,  glittering  all  over  his  shirt  front  and 
lapels  with  stars,  ribbons,  and  medals, 
accosted  Allegra’s  interlocutor. 

“ Howt  d’e  do,  Sir  George.  I don’t  ap- 
prove of  your  doings  in  Novabarba.  You 
ought  to  have  struck  while  you  had  the 
chance.  But  then  you  don’t  care  what  I 
think.  Nobody  does  nowadays.” 

“Surely  people  care  as  much  as  ever,” 
said  Sir  George,  gliding  off. 

“There!  did  you  hear  that?  What  a 
charming  man !”  And  the  Duchess  beamed. 
Allegra’s  confusion  had  returned.  So  she 
had  been  “ answering  ” a Duchess.  She 
had  never  talked  to  one  before,  and  all 
the  romance  that  had  gathered  round 
Duchesses  in  history  and  ballad  surged 
up  half  to  clothe  and  half  to  contradict 
this  prosaic  figure.  Mrs.  Browning’s 
rhymes  rang  in  her  ears: 

Then  from  out  her  bower  chambere  did  the 
Duchess  May  repair — 

7 oil  Slowly. 

Tell  me  now  what  is  your  need,  8aid  the  lady,  of 
this  steed 

That  ye  goad  him  up  the  stair? 

Calm  she  stood ! unbod  kined  through,  fell  her 
dark  hair  to  her  shoe, 

Toll  Slowly. 

And  the  smile  upon  her  face,  ere  she  left  the 
tiring-glass, 

Had  not  time  enough  to  go. 

Certainly  this  Duchess’s  smile  lingered 
complacently  as  she  continued: 

“ The  art  of  compliment — it’s  becoming 
a lost  art,  like  all  the  other  arts.  To-day 
everybody  is  so  rude  and  matter-of-fact. 
There  is  no  consideration  for  people’s  feel- 
in’s — I don’t  care  whether  Sir  George 
meant  what  he  said  or  not,  I like  the  gal- 
lantry of  it,  the  chivalry.  Ah,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Gantin,  and  how’s  the  Bishop?  Of 
course,  those  dreadful  Ritualists,  I know. 
Ten  years  ago  I told  Newman  to  his  face 
that  he  was  only  a Jesuit  in  disguise. 
But  you  ought  to  give  that  archdeacon 
the  sack,  you  really  ought.  Talking  of 
the  Scarlet  Woman,  did  you  ever  see  such 
a painted  creature  in  your  life?  Who  is 


she?  Why,  the  widow  of  General  Pen- 
ford  who  was  massacred  at  Cabul.  Oh 
yes,  that’s  her  daughter  with  her.  Her 
mother  says  she’s  seventeen,  but  as  the 
date  of  the  massacre  may  be  found  in  the 
history  books,  she  is  taking  heavy  risks 
with  her  reputation.  No,  don’t  go  away, 
my  dear,”  she  said,  as  Allegra  was  seizing 
the  opportunity  to  escape.  “I  am  so 
anxious  to  know  all  about  you.  I am 
sure  I could  improve  you.  Do  tell  me 
your  name.” 

“ Allegra  Marshmont.” 

“What!”  The  Duchess  grew  as  ver- 
milion as  General  Penford’s  widow. 
“ That  rascal’s  daughter!” 

“You  are  speaking  of  my  father!” 

“And  of  my  own  brother.  Tut!  tut! 
I suppose  I may  call  my  own  brother  a 

1»Q  CnCl  1 

“I— I— didn’t  know.” 

“Well,  if  I didn’t  know  I was  your 
Aunt  Emma,  how  should  I know  you 
were  my  niece  what’s-a-name?” 

“ Allegra.”  She  was  astounded  to  ^ind 
herself  so  near  the  purple,  though  she  had 
always  known  vaguely  that  there  were 
coronets  on  the  paternal  horizon. 

“Allegra!  A silly  name  fora  charmin’ 
gal.  My  niece,  eh?”  And  she  chucked 
her  mannishly  under  the  chin.  “ No  won- 
der you’re  pooty.  I thought  I couldn't  be 
such  a fool  as  to  mistake  you  for  Minnie 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  But  it’s  a 
wonder  you  didn’t  know  me — everybody 
knows  me.” 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  she  said  simply. 
“ But  father  never  told  me  he  had  a sister 
who  wras  a Duchess.” 

“ Oh!  he  didn’t!”  The  Duchess  was  vis- 
ibly taken  aback.  “ It’s  the  Marjorimout 
blood.  We’re  all  so  proud.  No,  of  course, 
I quite  understand  he’d  cut  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  off  rather  than  mention  us,  once 
we  had  cast  him  off.” 

“ Oh,  you  cast  him  off!  I see — because 
he  is  against  the  nobility.” 

“Not  entirely;  it  was  because  of — ” 
The  Duchess  stopped,  for  once  prompted 
by  a delicate  instinct.  “ Well,  you  see  it 
was  father’s  doing — I wasn't  the  Duchess 
of  Dalesbury  then.  But  we  all  thought 
Tom  crazy — and  that’s  the  plain  English 
of  it  — foulin’  his  own  nest,  upsettin’ 
Property  and  the  Throne  and  the  Church, 
and  puttin’  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mob.  You  ought  to  see  Rosrnere  Park 
after  we’ve  let  the  Mob  in:  saplings  torn 
up  by  the  root,  greasy  brown  paper  over 
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the  flower-beds,  broken  cider-bottles  on 
the  paths.  My  dear,  that's  what  your  fa- 
ther is  making  of  England.” 

“ Well,  if  you  think  that,  I don't  know 
that  I ought  to  speak  to  you.” 

“Tut!  tut!  There’s  the  Marjorimont 
blood  again ! I’m  glad  I met  you,  Alli- 
gator. You  don’t  mind  my  callin’  you 
Alligator?  lean  remember  that, and  I’m 
sure  I never  could  remember  the  other 
thing.  Some  day  your  father  and  I will 
make  it  up— now  he’s  gettin’  back  into 
his  natural  world  again.  People  make  a 
stoopid  distinction  between  Whig  and 
Tory — some  of  my  friends  won’t  come  to 
this  house — but  I always  say  that’s  an- 
cient history.  Nowadays  it’s  just  a per- 
sonal fight  for  the  pickin’s  — the  great 
houses  should  stick  by  each  other  against 
the  demagogues  and  the  atheists.” 

“ You  mean  honor  among  thieves,”  said 
Allegra  calmly. 

The  Duchess’s  eyes  blazed  like  her  tiara. 

“ You  young — Alligator!”  she  gasped. 
Then  she  burst  into  a good-humored 
laugh.  “Why,  you’ve  caught  it  from 
Tom.  Poor  silly  little  child,  didn’t  I say 
I could  improve  you?  Not  that  I don’t 
admire  your  spirit.  I forgave  your  father 
the  day  he  took  office.  It’s  in  the  blood, 
I said  to  myself ; you  can’t  keep  the  Mar- 
jorimonts  down.  They  may  cut  off  their 
noses  to  spite  their  faces,  and  cut  off  their 
names  to  spite  their  relations,  but  they’re 
bound  to  rise.  And  after  all,  Tom  hasn't 
played  his  cards  badly.  We  Tories  are 
on  the  shelf — the  only  way  he  could  get 
a chance  was  by  going  over  to  the  Oppo- 
sition. But  that  wouldn’t  have  been  very 
dignified,  and  besides  the  Whig  Dukes 
wouldn't  have  looked  at  him,  if  he’d  been 
a mere  commoner  with  a few  thousands  a 
year,  just  enough  to  pay  for  his  borough. 
No,  but  Tom’s  invented  a new  party  all 
to  himself — he’s  frightened  ’em  with  fee- 
fi-fo-fum  talk  of  the  new  ogre — the  Peo- 
ple. He’s  got  a new  paper  all  to  himself, 
that  terrible  Morning  Aftrror,  which  won’t 
let  us  build  war-ships  or  flog  our  soldiers, 
and  would  be  the  ruin  of  England  if  any 
one  took  it  seriously.  As  it  is,  it's  only 
the  making  of  Tom.” 

“But  it  seems  to  me  people  did  take  it 
and  father  seriously,”  said  Allegra  stout- 
ly. She  had  been  lately  reading  the  back 
numbers,  having  discovered  a file  in  the 
nursery  study. 

“ You  mean  that  dreadful  Law  Tom 
forced  on  Parliament,  which  cuts  clown 
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our  rents,  and  does  the  masses  no  good — 
because  we’ve  less  to  spend  among  ’em.” 

“That  is  an  economic  fallacy,”  said 
Allegra. 

. “ Good  gracious — what  is  the  world 
coming  to!  Such  a phrase  in  your  mouth 
— it’s  like  a cigar!  You  shouldn’t  really 
use  such  words,  Alligator.  Why,  you’ll 
become  like  that  creature  who  wrote  to 
the  Times  the  other  day  to  complain  that 
woman  has  no  career,  you’ll  be  dressing 
like  Mrs.  Bloomer.  Economic  fallacy  in- 
deed! If  it  wasn’t  that  Tom  had  to  find 
some  way  of  making  himself  felt,  I’d  be 
very  angry  with  him.  But  he  won’t  do 
it  again,  I am  sure,  now  he’s  in  office.” 

“ Oh  yes  he  will— father  hasn’t  changed 
— not  a bit,”  Allegra  protested  earnestly. 

“ Pooh ! You  know  Tom  Moore’s  lines 
— poor  dear  Tom  Moore,  I was  so  fond  of 
him,  he  was  such  an  amusin’  person — 

“As  bees  on  flowers  alightin’  cease  their  hum, 

So,  settling  upon  places,  Whigs  grow  dumb.” 

* ‘ But  father  isn't  a Whig.  He's  a Rad- 
ical.” 

“He's  neither— he’s  a Minister,”  laugh- 
ed the  Duchess. 

“ A Minister  to  Humanity,”  Allegra 
assented. 

“A  Privy  Councillor,  a Right  Honor- 
able,” said  the  Duchess  teasingly.  “ Who 
already  takes  precedence  of  Baronets.  By- 
and-by  he  will  be  in  the  Upper  House.” 

“ Never!  He  is  right  and  he  is  honor- 
able. These  are  the  only  titles  he  will 
ever  crave.” 

“Little  spitfire,  you’ll  marry  a title 
yourself.  You  should  do  almost  as  well 
as  my  Minnie.  Ah,  Mr.  Plumward,  how 
d’e  do?  My  daughter  tells  me  you  are  a 
useful  person  to  have  at  a country  house, 
that  you  caper  and  clap  your  hands  when- 
ever the  cotillons  slacken.” 

The  Beau  Brummel  of  the  ball-room, 
accustomed  to  the  deference  of  princesses, 
whose  parties  he  regulated,  was  taken 
aback.  “Your  Grace  flatters  me,”  he 
sneered. 

“Then  we  must  certainly  have  you  at 
Rosmere.  Minnie  will  be  so  pleased. 
Talk  of  the  angel — here  she  is,  Alligator, 
lookin’  for  me.” 

“Where?”  Allegra  was  anxious  to 
know  this  remarkable  cousin. 

“Don’t  you  see  that  tall  divine  crea- 
ture leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  distinguish- 
ed-lookin’ man  with  the  white  beard?” 

Allegra  stared  at  the  couple  indicated, 
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but  saw  only  a gawky  girl  and  a hobbling 
spectacled  old  man,  and  even  his  pock- 
marked face  did  not  give  him  distinction 
in  his  un vaccinated  generation. 

There  must  be  a mistake.  “ That  cou- 
ple!” she  murmured. 

“Yes!”  said  the  Duchess,  beamingly 
misinterpreting  her  amazement.  “ That’s 
the  Duke.  Isn’t  he  a sweet  creature?  So 
devoted,  so  good,  such  an  encyclopaedia. 
Naughty  Minnie  to  desert  her  doting  mo- 
ther,” she  added,  as  they  approached. 

Allegra’s  shock  was  half  compounded 
of  a question  whether  she  herself  really 
looked  like  that.  An  impression  that  she 
was  .pretty— gathered  from  governesses 
and  old  gentlemen,  and  supporting  her  in 
comfort — quaked  under  her.  Of  course 
she  knew  Joan  didn’t  approve  of  her 
pointed  chin,  but  then  others — 

“ This  is  my  niece  Alligator,  Tom’s 
gal.” 

The  old  gentleman  looked  as  amazed 
as  Allegra. 

“ Your  niece?  Alligator?”  The  words 
sounded  husky,  and  as  if  muffled  by  his 
beard.  Allegra  had  an  odd  sense  of  his 
soul  being  wrapped  up  in  it  against  the 
cold  world. 

“Well,  Ally  something,”  said  the  Duch- 
ess. “ I call  her  Alligator  for  short,  and 
she  doesn’t  mind,  do  you,  dear?  And  this 
is  my  Minnie.  Isn’t  she  sweet?  You 
may  kiss  each  other,  dears — first  cousins.” 

Both  girls  hung  back  awkwardly.  But 
Allegra  said,  smiling,  “You  are  the  first 
cousin  I’ve  ever  met.” 

“Oh,  indeed!”  cried  Minnie,  restored 
to  speech.  “I’ve  got  lots,  all  sorts — firsts, 
seconds,  and  thirds  — like  railway  pas- 
sengers.” 

“ Ah,  always  the  witty  word !”  cried  the 
Duchess.  “You  can’t  catch  my  Minnie 
asleep.” 

The  Duke  here  took  Allegra’s  hand  and 
held  it.  “So  you  are  Tom  Marshmont’s 
daughter.” 

“One  of  them.” 

“What!  are  there  more!”  screamed 
the  Duchess. 

“ Lots  more.  Connie,  Dulsie,  Mabel — ” 

“Stop!  stop!  I won’t  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.  I dare  say  they  are 
horrid.  You  can’t  have  more  than  one 
nice  gal  in  a family.  All  my  sisters 
were  frumps.  But  you  — I’m  goin’  to 
take  you  in  charge.  You’re  cornin’  to 
stay  with  us  at  Rosmere  in  the  autumn, 
isn’t  she,  Dalesbury?” 


“Certainly,  certainly,”  said  the  Duke, 
still  retaining  Allegra’s  hand. 

“There,  isn’t  lie  a darling?  Never  a 
wish  of  mine  but  he  anticipates  it.  That’s 
the  kind  of  husband  we’re  going  to  find 
for  you  at  Rosmere. 

Allegra  was  now  one  flame,  for  the 
Duchess  did  not  at  all  moderate  her  tones, 
and  the  Duke  was  patting  her  hand  with 
the  hand  that  did  not  hold  it. 

“But  father  may  object,”  she  stam- 
mered. 

“Object?  To  your  getting  married? 
Fiddlesticks!  With  all  those  gals  on  his 
shoulders.  Everybody  knows  we  have 
the  most  charmin’  young  men — they’re 
simply  crazy  to  come  to  Rosmere  — the 
very  pick  of  the  heirs.” 

“Oh,  I see  my  father!”  cried  Allegra 
in  glad  relief.  “Over  there  by  the  pil- 
lar. If  you  will  excuse  me,  Duchess.” 
And  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  the 
Duke’s. 

“Only  if  you  bring  him  tome — he’ll 
do  instead  of  Lord  Henry.  There!  I 
knew  my  instinct  was  sound  in  sendin’ 
you  to  fetch  some  one.  Run,  run;  I’m 
dyin’  to  scold  him!” 

Allegra  hesitated.  “ If  he  will  come — ” 

“Come?  Of  course  he’ll  come.  Dear 
Tom,  the  same  old  boy,  just  a bit  fatter, 
that’s  all.  I see  one  of  your  elder  sisters 
is  with  him — bless  my  soul  if  she  isn’t 
nearly  as  good -lookin’  as  you!  We’ll 
marry  her  too.” 

Allegra  laughed  merrily.  “Why,  she 
is  married!” 

“To  who?”  The  Duchess  was  not  pe- 
dantically grammatical. 

“ To  my  father.” 

It  took  some  instants  for  the  full  bear- 
ing of  the  jest  to  penetrate  through  the 
Duchess’s  tiara.  The  Duke  was  smiling. 

His  wife  turned  on  him.  “ I don’t  see 
any  call  for  sniggerin’.  I didn’t  know 
Tom  had  married  again.  I thought  from 
the  odd  resemblance  it  must  be  your  sis- 
ter.” 

“ It’s  not  my  step-mother,  it's  my  mo- 
ther.” 

The  Duke  chuckled. 

“ You  have  a peculiar  sense  of  humor, 
Dalesbury,”  said  his  wife  freezingly. 
“But  really  in  these  days  of  paint  and 
powder  you  can't  tell  a gal  from  an  old 
’ooman.” 

Allegra’s  haughtiness  matched  the 
Duchess’s. 

“ My  mother  is  not  painted.  She  has 
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always  been  the  most  beautiful  creature 
in  the  world.” 

“Tut!  tut!”  said  the  Duchess.  “Every 
child  thinks  its  own  mother  the  best. 
Well,  well,  run  to  your  mammy,  if 
you’re  so  fond  of  her.” 

Allegra  hesitated.  “And  am  I to  tell 
my  father  that  you — ” 

“No,  no;  tell  him  nothing.  I won’t 
see  him  just  now.  He — he  is  so  occu- 
pied with  his  wife — we  can’t  meet  after 
all  these  years  before  a stranger.  You 
understand,  Alligator.” 

“ Yes,  I understand,”  said  Allegra,  and 
thought  she  did,  till  she  came  to  think  it 
over. 

The  gawky  girl  blocked  her  path  with 
an  offered  hand. 

“ Good-by,  Ally,”  she  said.  “ I’m  sure 
it  isn’t  gator.  I hope  we  shall  meet 
again.” 

“ I hope  so.”  And  Allegra  sought  her 
father. 

44  Why,  what  became  of  you?”  he  cried 
playfully.  “You’ve  missed  such  a treat. 
I wanted  to  introduce  you  to — guess!” 

“Tennyson !”  she  gasped. 

He  shook  his  head.  44  That  lion  stays 
in  his  den — but  one  nearly  his  equal  in 
name  and  mane.” 

“Deldon !” 

He  nodded,  laughing. 

“ Where  is  he?  Where  is  he?” 

“ Lost,  swallowed  up.  I was  thunder- 
struck to  see  the  Poet  of  the  People  asked 
here.” 

44  It  seems  to  me  quite  natural.  Aren’t 
they  going  to  bring  in  the  Reform  Bill  he 
cries  for?” 

“I  suppose  they  were— when  he  was 
asked,”  he  said,  with  melancholy  humor. 

44  If  you  mean  the  long-haired  doll, 
there  he  is!”  Mrs.  Marshmont  broke  in. 

Allegra’s  eyes  dilated.  She  stared  in 
perturbation  at  the  first  poet  she  had  ever 
seen. 

For  once  no  disillusion  awaited  her. 

Blue-eyed,  with  a high  marble  fore- 
head and  pendent  flaxen  locks,  tall  and 
graceful  of  figure,  faultless  yet  careless 
of  costume,  and  departing  from  the  con- 
ventions of  evening  dress  by  a florid  tie, 
the  young  Deldon,  encircled  by  beautiful 
ladies,  incarnated  all  the  Cornucopian 
ideas.  She  wished  she  could  have  added 
herself  to  his  worshippers.  What  was 
he  saying  now?  Could  he  talk  prose  at 
all?  Unconsciously  she  moved  towards 
him,  towing  her  parents,  and  by  straining 


her  ears  heard  him  say  one  word — the 
word  44  No  ” — of  which  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  it  was  prose  or  poetry.  Had  he 
said  “ Nay,”  she  would  have  had  a strong- 
er thrill.  But  she  extracted  consolation 
from  its  significance,  for  she  had  heard 
the  feminine  question  to  which  it  was  a 
reply.  44  Don’t  you  write  feverishly,  Mr. 
Deldon,  and  so  rapidly  that  you  don’t 
know  what  you’ve  written  till  you  see  it 
on  the  paper?” 

“ No, ’’said  the  Poet. 

“I’m  so  sorry,”  said  the  lady  naively. 
“ I thought  I was  inspired.” 

Allegra’s  sense  of  humor  was  tickled, 
and  she  was  moving  nearer  to  catch  the 
Poet's  reply.  But  her  mother’s  impatient 
“Where’s  Dulsie  and  Mabel?”  arrested 
her. 

44  Dulsie’s  with  some  Egyptian  Emir 
now,  I think,  but  Mabel  I’ve  lost.” 

44  Well,  go  and  find  them.  It’s  very 
dull  here.  We  must  go.”  She  spoke 
sharply,  and  several  people  eyed  her, 
amazed  by  her  candor  and  her  beauty. 
Occasionally  Mrs.  Marshmont  would 
crave  for  the  grand  world,  but  invariably 
it  bored  her.  This  did  not  prevent  her 
from  craving  again,  as  soon  as  she  had 
forgotten  her  feelings. 

“ I don’t  think,  mother,  that  Dulsie  will 
like  to  go  home  just  yet,”  Allegra  sug- 
gested slyly. 

“Then  it  will  be  good  for  Dulsie’s  soul 
not  to  follow  the  desire  of  her  heart  and 
the  inclination  of  her  eyes.  When  I was 
a girl,  the  only  party  I went  to  was  a tea 
party  at  a funeral.  But  they  were  a 
good  deal  more  enjoyable  than  these  po- 
litical parties.” 

Allegra  suppressed  the  desire  to  point 
out  that  at  that  rate  her  mother  had  fared 
as  well  as  Dulsie,  and  Mrs.  Marshmont 
continued : 44 1 don’t  really  see  what  Dulsie 
can  find  to  attract  her.  I would  rather 
be  at  home  with  my  rat.” 

“There  are  rats  here  too,  my  dear,” 
said  Marshmont,  smiling. 

Allegra’s  eyes  flashed  first  with  amused 
apprehension,  then  with  wrathful  remem- 
brance. • “That’s  what  she  said  you 
would  be,  father.” 

44  Who  said?*’ 

44  The  Duchess  of  Dalesbury  !” 

“The  Duchess.  Why,  you  have  never 
met  her?” 

“ Yes,  father.  Just  now.  She  wanted 
me  to  fetch  you  to  her.” 

Mrs.  Marshmont  interposed  sharply. 
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“She  wanted  you  to  fetch  father,  like  a 
pet  rat?” 

Father  and  daughter  laughed. 

“No,  mother,  she  wanted  to  make  it 
up  with  father;  she  seemed  very  fond  of 
him  still.” 

M rs.  Marsh  mon  t’s  eyes  blazed . ‘ ‘ Fond 

of  him  still?”  she  repeated,  with  bewil- 
dered jealousy. 

“Stupid  old  darling,”  he  whispered. 
“ She's  my  sister.” 

“Your  sister!”  she  cried,  even  more 
bewildered  and  even  more  angry.  “ And 
why  did  you  never  tell  me  that?  And 
why  don’t  we  see  her?  She  might  have 
been  very  useful  to  the  girls.  But  how 
comes  your  sister  to  be  a Duchess?  You’re 
not  a Duke,” she  ended  confusedly. 

“No,  but  her  husband  is,”  Allegra  ex- 
plained. 

“Oh,  I see,  of  course.  Any  one  can 
be  a Duchess.” 

“The  easiest  thing  in  the  world,” 
Marshmont  said  dryly.  “And  so,  Al- 
legra, you’ve  been  talking  to  my  sister?” 

“Yes;  we  had  a long  chat.” 

“ Who  introduced  you  to  her?” 

“Nobody.  She  just  talked  to  me.  She 
thought  mother  was  my  sister.”  Allegra 
took  her  mother’s  hand  and  pressed  it 
with  some  of  her  old  affection. 

Marshmont  was  radiant  with  pride  in 
his  wonderful  wife-pet.  “And  what  did 
you  think  of  my  sister?”  he  asked. 

“Candidly?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Well,  she  seems  to  me  the  vulgarest 
and  most  conceited  person  I have  ever 
met.” 

“Oh,  Allegra!”  Mrs.  Marshmont  was 
shocked. 

He  laughed.  “ Oh ! Emma’s  not  so  bad 
as  that.” 

“Well,  you  haven't  met  her  for  cen- 
turies.” 

“ Perhaps  you  are  right,”  he  said  med- 
itatively. “When  I knew  her  she  was 
merely  the  eldest  Miss  Marjorimont 
Duchesses  deteriorate.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

FIZZY  FALLS. 

Allegra  was  cantering  in  the  Park  a 
few  days  later,  attended  by  burly  Wilson 
the  coachman  in  the  character  of  groom, 
when  a more  agreeable  cavalier  attached 
himself  to  her;  none  other  than  William 
Fitz winter  M.  P.,  in  his  flawless  eques- 
trian attire,  on  a tall  black  horse. 


“Its  name  is  Novabarba,”  he  told  her 
as  they  slackened  to  a trot.  Allegra  in- 
quired its  connection  with  the  storm-cen- 
tre of  foreign  politics. 

“ None.  It’s  my  latest  horse,  that’s  all. 
Nova , new,  Barba , a barb.” 

* ‘ Oh !”  said  Allegra,  disappointed.  Then 
smartly,  “Well,  I hope  it  never  will  be 
beaten.” 

His  joyous  roar  of  laughter  applauded 
the  jest.  “ A hundredfold  better  reason. 
I adopt  it  forthwith.  But  let  us  keep  it 
to  ourselves,  else  we  shall  be  torn  to  pieces. 
What  would  your  brother  say  !” 

“ My  brother!”  Allegra  made  a mouth. 
“ He  actually  says  he  hopes  there  will  be 
fighting  when  he  gets  there.” 

“ I’m  afraid  he'll  have  his  wish.”  And 
Fizzy  looked  grave. 

“Then  I wish  he  would  fight  on  the 
Novabarbese  side.” 

• “Be  careful!  That  was  the  Chevalier 
Garda  on  the  gray  horse  — an  Italian 
blackmailer” 

“ And  what  is  a blackmailer?” 

“Heaven  guard  your  innocence,  my 
dear  child,  and  may  you  never  learn! 
But  for  your  father’s  sake,  don’t  say 
things  against  Britain  aloud!” 

“But  you  say  them  in  the  Morning 
Mirror .” 

“ Ah,  you  read  the  Mirror  ?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Then  write  your  views  there!  It  will 
be  safer.” 

Allegra  checked  her  horse  while  her 
heart  set  off  at  a gallop.  What!  The 
world  of  print  was  thrown  open  to  her! 

“But  I can’t  write — at  least  not  ar- 
ticles— ” she  stammered.  Her  eyes  and 
cheeks  sparkled  bewitchingly ; the  out- 
lines of  her  young  form  revealed  by  the 
riding-habit  had  an  appealing  grace. 

“What  can  you  write?” 

“I— I’ve  tried  verses.” 

“ The  very  thing!  Deldon’s  terms  are 
becomiug  impossible — since  he’s  been 
taken  up  by  Society.  You  shall  be  the 
new  Poet  of  the  People.” 

“But  how  could  I?”  she  gasped.  “Write 
like  Deldon !”  But  all  the  same  the 
Cornucopia  suddenly  seemed  poor  and 
shrunken. 

“ If  I put  his  name  to  your  poems,  no- 
body would  know  the  difference,”  Fizzy 
exclaimed  airily. 

“ Oh,  how  can  you  say  that?” 

“ See  it  in  your  eyes!”  And  he  looked 
into  them.  She  laughed  with  girlish  glee 
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as  she  touched  up  her  horse.  “ Do  they 
roll  in  a fine  frenzy?” 

“ They’re  the  fiuest  eyes  I’ve  ever  seen,” 
he  replied,  giving  chase. 

By  some  mysterious  instinct  Allegro 
urged  her  animal  to  its  Bwiftest.  “That 
was  not  fair,”  he  said  as  he  came  up  at 
last.  “ You  know  I could  never  beat  No- 
vabarba  again.” 

“And  I beat  him!”  she  cried,  in  gay 
remorse.  “ What  a bad  omen !” 

Three  days  later  she  met  Mr.  Fitzwinter 
again.  In  the  mean  time  she  had  written 
and  torn  up  several  Poems  for  the  Peo- 
ple. 

“You  don’t  ride  every  day?”  he  said 
inquiringly. 

“No.  You  see  we  girls  have  only  one 
saddle-horse  between  us.  Tuesday  and 
Friday  are  my  lucky  days.” 

“ My  lucky  days,  you  mean.” 

“Why,  what  can  it  matter  to  you?” 
asked  Allegra  frankly. 

Fizzy  coughed.  “I  don’t  like  one- 
horse  affairs,  as  they  say  in  the  States. 
I’d  like  to  see  you  with  a horse  of  your 
own.” 

“ Oh,  wouldn’t  that  be  lovely  ?”  she  cried 
wistfully.  And  another  rhyme  of  the 
Duchess  May  floated  through  her  brain: 

Then  the  good  steed’s  rein  she  took,  and  his  neck 
did  kiss  and  stroke. 

Toll  Slowly. 

So  he  neighed  to  answer  her ; and  then  followed  up 
the  stair. 

For  the  love  of  her  sweet  look. 

Fizzy  began  to  describe  his  rides  in  Al- 
geria. He  told  her  of  the  mysterious  un- 
derground telegraph  of  the  Desert,  where- 
in you  will  be  astonished  to  find  the  Chief 
of  the  Tribe  expecting  you,  though  you 
have  come  at  a gallop,  unannounced,  and 
he  fascinated  her  with  the  idea  of  one 
day  tasting  for  herself  the  charm  of  the 
Blast,  and  the  life  in  the  tents.  He  insin- 
uated he  must  be  at  hand  to  protect  her, 
for  there  were  lawless  hordes  who  cap- 
tured you  and  demanded  blood-money  of 
your  relatives.  Allegra  suggested  smil- 
ingly, not  without  a shadowy  thought  of 
her  mother,  that  they  must  sometimes 
blunder  into  capturing  somebody  whose 
return  was  not  urgently  desiderated. 
Fizzy  admitted  that  there  was  bad  luck 
in  all  businesses,  but  that  in  her  own 
case  he  would  be  glad  if  her  relatives  re- 
fused to  redeem  her,  as  that  would  give 
him  a chance.  Allegra  laughed  girlishly 
and  said  she  thought  her  father  would 


raise  the  ransom,  or  at  the  worst  Tom 
would  ride  to  her  rescue  at  the  head  of.  a 
battalion  of  the  Dragoons. 

“What,  and  provoke  new  complica- 
tions with  the  Powers!  Fancy  the  ques- 
tions there  would  be  in  the  House  about 
you !” 

“That  would  be  nice.  How  important 
I should  feel ! I might  have  a Blue  Book 
all  to  myself.” 

“I  would  contribute  a great  speech 
about  you.” 

“ There  might  be  a Royal  Commission 
on  me.” 

“Goodness — what  a lot  you  know 
about  politics!  What  a wife  you  would 
make  for  a politician!” 

“No,  I shouldn’t.  Why,  I’ve  never 
heard  a speech  in  my  life!” 

“You  amaze  me.  Never  been  to  the 
House?  Never  heard  your  father  speak?” 

“Only  to  the  bullfinch.” 

“What!  He  rehearses  sometimes?” 
Fizzy’s  roar  of  laughter  — so  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  size — shook  the  reputable 
air  of  the  Row. 

“ Don’t  you  >”  she  asked. 

“Never!” 

“But  you  are  so  clever!  Something 
always  comes  to  your  tongue.” 

He  beamed.  Then  lugubriously  he 
said:  “But  it  doesn’t  always  come  to  my 
tongue.  . . . You  must  come  to  the  House 
and  hear  me  one  day,  won’t  you  ?”  he 
wound  up  after  a pause. 

“ I should  like  to  ever  so  much.  Only 
father  never  seems  to  think  of  it.” 

“You  shall  explore  his  den  in  the 
basement,  and  climb  the  Clock  Tower  in 
the  firmament.” 

Her  eyes  shone.  “ But  you  will  be 
sure  to  speak  the  day  I come?” 

“Sure.  Perhaps — perhaps — I will  ask 
a question  in  the  House.” 

“ No;  I bargain  for  a full  speech,”  she 
said.  “ In  your  most  amusing  vein.” 

This  seemed  to  silence  hirn  altogether, 
and  presently  Allegra  turned  her  horse’s 
head  homewards.  As  Fizzy  waved  his 
hat  in  farewell,  she  realized  with  a pang 
of  disappointment  that  he  had  not  said 
one  word  about  the  People’s  Poems.  It 
was  particularly  vexing,  because  just 
now  a really  good  chorus  was  buzzing  in 
her  brain,  beginning: 

Back,  back  from  Novabarba ; 

Like  Christ  be  meekly  bold. 

Teach  Europe  England’s  honor, 

And  not  her  love  of  gold. 
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Anyway,  it  ought  not  to  be  lost.  The 
Cornucopia  expanded  to  its  ancient  di- 
mensions. 

But  the  next  day  a beautiful  bay  mare 
pawed  at  her  door  step.  It  bore  a card 
“For  Miss  Allegra  Marshmont,  with  Mr. 
William  Fitzwinter’s  humble  request  that 
she  will  not  look  in  its  mouth.  Its  name 
is  Reform.” 

Allegra,  summoned  from  Parnassus 
and  Novabarba,  had  a whirl  of  emotions. 
“ But  I can’t  accept  such  a beautiful 
present.” 

“ Why  not?”  said  Mrs.  Marshmont,  who 
had  rushed  indecorously  to  the  hall 
door  and  was  now  caressing  the  creature’s 
nose. 

“But  Mr.  Fitzwinter  is  practically  a 
stranger !” 

“ Did  you  expect  anything  from  your 
relatives?  Look  at  that  old  Duchess.  I 
call  it  shameful.” 

“ I can’t  accept  it  all  the  same.  Please 
take  it  back  with  my  thanks,”  she  said  to 
the  man. 

“ Arxin’  your  pardon,  miss,  but  I was 
told  to  say  your  father’s  daughter  couldn’t 
reject  Reform.”  Allegra  smiled. 

“Put  on  your  habit  at  once,”  said  her 
mother  imperiously,  “and  try  its  paces.” 

And  within  a few  minutes  Allegra, 
dazed  and  dazzled,  was  passing  out  of  the 
drive,  while  her  mother  posted  herself 
between  the  stone  lions  at  the  gate,  sur- 
veying her  critically. 

“ I didn’t  know  you  could  ride  so  well,” 
she  said,  as  Reform  thundered  up  for  the 
third  time. 

Allegra  sprang  down,  glowing  and 
blushing.  “ She’s  a darling.  I must 
write  at  once  to  thank  him.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  you  ought  to  write 
to  a gentleman,”  said  Mrs.  Marshmont. 

“ Why  not?”  said  Allegra,  guiltily  con- 
scious of  a whole  series  of  letters — albeit 
pseudonymous— to  the  Editor  of  the  Cor- 
nucopia. 

“ It  isn’t  right  for  young  ladies.  I am 
sure  Dulsie  or  Mabel  never  would.  I’ll 
write  myself.” 

Allegra  gasped.  A panorama  of  Dul- 
sie’s admirers  passed  before  her,  like  the 
picture  of  the  races  of  mankind  in  her 
early  geography  book:  she  thought  of 
Dulsie’s  daily  correspondence  in  French, 
German,  and  even  Italian,  and  Dulsie’s 
plea  that  flirtation  was  the  cheapest 
method  of  learning  languages,  but  though 
she  did  not  approve  of  Dulsie,  her  tongue 


was  tied.  She  contented  herself  for  the 
moment  with  sending  verbal  thanks 
through  the  man.  Mrs.  Marshmont 
proved  too  lazy  to  write  the  letter,  and 
the  father  agreed  to  do  it.  As,  however, 
the  sickly  secretary,  his  honorable  rela- 
tive, continued  to  confine  his  work  to 
Whitehall,  and  Allegra  had  now  the 
privilege  of  helping  with  the  home  cor- 
respondence, it  ended  in  Allegra  really 
writing  the  letter  herself,  though  her  fa- 
ther signed  it. 

“ My  dear  Fitzwinter,”  it  ran.  “My 
little  girl  desires  me  to  express  her  deep 
gratitude  for  your  very  kind  and  valu- 
able gift,  and  though  she  is  sorry  you 
have  put  yourself  to  so  much  trouble  for 
her,  and  is  puzzled  to  think  how  she  has 
deserved  it,  she  is  delighted  with  Reform. 
Allegra  has  the  advantage  of  us,  for 
while  we  have  to  carry  Reform,  Reform 
will  carry  her.  And  now  since  you  have 
done  her  a kindness,  will  you  do  me  one? 
In  the  Morning  Mirror  you  said  the 
other  day  that  my  eloquence  has  been  un- 
surpassed since  the  days  of  Demosthenes; 
surely  such  eulogies  should  be  reserved 
for  poor  Bryden  (at  the  unveiling  of 
whose  bust,  by-the-way,  I am  to  preside 
as  soon  as  Parliament  rises).  I do  wish 
you  would  establish  the  proper  pei*spec- 
tive  in  these  matters.  You  know  you 
have  never  read  a line  of  Demosthenes. 
Everybody  agrees  that  it  was  our  lost 
leader  whose  lips  were  touched  with  the 
sacred  coal,  while  I am  only  a man  of 
facts  and  figures.  I would  have  drawn 
your  attention  to  this  in  the  House,  but 
you  were  always  so  surrounded,  and  if  I 
had  beckoned  you  away  privately,  the 
lobbies  would  have  buzzed  with  grandiose 
rumors.  Of  your  hinted  foreshadowing 
in  the  Mirror  of  my  resignation,  in  the 
event  of  the  Cabinet  sanctioning  hostili- 
ties in  Novabarba,  I have  less  ground  to 
complain.  It  would  seriously  prejudice 
my  action,  if  I were  a politician,  but  as  I 
am  not,  I am  ready  to  meet  whatever  po- 
sition arises,  heedless  of  rumor  or  repute. 

“ Believe  me,  my  dear  Fitzwinter,  with 
kind  regards,  and  renewals  of  my  daugh- 
ter's gratitude, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Thomas  Marshmont.” 

To  which  Fizzy  replied  laconically: 
“As  to  poor  Bryden,  you  know  I have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  good  in  the 
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dead  languages.  Dead  men  turn  no 
votes.  Your  speeches  are  alive  and 
kicking.  When  Feudalism  is  kicked  to 
death,  let  the  ‘ proper  perspective  ’ be  es- 
tablished. The  utmost  concession  I will 
make  meantime  is  that  you  are  the 
greatest  living  orator.” 

Allegra  did  not  meet  the  greatest  living 
journalist  for  some  days,  because  all  the 
other  girls  wanted  to  try  Reform.  Each 
in  turn  reported  meeting  Mr.  Fitzwinter, 
who  had  only,  however,  raised  his  hat  as 
he  flew  by.  But  at  last  her  own  turn 
came  round,  and  in  the  new  pride  of  pos- 
session she  was  dashing  along  the  sun- 
lit mould  when  Novabarba  advanced  to 
meet  her.  She  drew  rein,  and  repeated 
her  thanks.  Fizzy  stopped  her  with: 
“Your  father  has  already  scolded  me 
sufficiently.” 

“All,  that  was  for  overpraising  his 
oratory.” 

“ My  dear  child,  if  you  had  ever  been 
to  the  House  and  listened  to  the  other 
men's  speeches,  you  would  see  that  any 
exaggeration  is  pardonable.” 

“ Yes,”  she  said  meditatively,  “ I sup- 
pose it  must  be  dreadful  to  listen  to  those 
tiresome  Tory  speeches.” 

“ I shouldn’t  say  the  Tories  have  a 
monopoly — ” 

“ Well, twaddle  without  even  Truth — !” 

He  roared  again.  “Excellent — excel- 
lent— the  greatest  wit  since  Aristophanes. 
That’s  what  you’ll  become,  if  you’re  not 
careful.” 

44  You  mean  if  the  Mirror  is  not  care- 
ful,” she  laughed  back.  Then  fearing 
that  the  mention  of  the  Mirror  might 
seem  an  indelicate  reminder  of  his  invi- 
tation to  its  columns,  she  went  on  quick- 
ly: “But  seriously,  how  do  you  endure 
the  flood  of  talk?” 

“ I don’t.  I escape  to  the  Ararat  of 
the  smoking-room.” 

“ Your  Ararat  is  a volcano.” 

“Now  don’t  blame  the  Mirror,  Miss 
Aristophanes.” 

She  flushed,  reminded  again  of  her  poor 
poem.  “ But  aren’t  there  some  members 
who  sit  through  it  all,  who  listen  to 
everything  from  mid  day  to  midnight?” 

“There  is  one  such  person — and  one 
only — who  listens  and  listens  to  every 
syllable,  every  4 hem  ’ and  4 er  ’ — who 
dares  not  even  seek  refuge  in  sleep, 
through  whose  ears  pours,  or  rather  drib- 
bles, the  whole  drearisome,  wearisome 
flood.” 


44  Who  is  that?” 

44  He  is  called — supreme  irony  — the 
Speaker !” 

Allegra  laughed  heartily.  44  You  see 
what  a poor  politician  I am.  I’ve  heard 
father  say  he  was  dining  with  the  Speak- 
er, but  I never  quite  understood  what  the 
Speaker  had  to  do.” 

“ Yes,  the  Speaker  is  the  Listener.  He 
gets  paid  royally  for  it,  and  he  has  a 
house  within  the  House,  so  as  to  get  to 
sleep  as  early  as  possible.  But  it’s  a 
wonder  he  doesn’t  end  in  a lunatic  asy- 
lum.” 

“He  does  end  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
doesn’t  he?” 

44  Yes;  that  is  his  reward — even  worse 
speeches,  but  not  to  have  to  listen  to 
them.” 

44  But  they  don’t  read  so  badly  in  the 
papers.” 

44  No;  we  polish  ’em  up  and  cut  ’em 
down;  4 establish  the  proper  perspective,’ 
as  your  father  puts  it.  By-the-way,  what 
a pretty  feminine  hand  he  writes!” 

Allegra  could  only  mechanically  quick- 
en Reform  to  a trot. 

44 1 wish  I had  somebody  to  lend  me  a 
hand  like  that,”  Fizzy  continued. 

“You!  You  must  haVe  a hundred.” 

“ABriareus!  How?  Where?” 

44  At  the  Mirror , of  course,”  tripped  off 
Allegra’s  lips  ; and  again  she  flushed 
delicately  and  hastened  to  add:  44  Every- 
body has  secretaries.” 

“But  not  secretaries  with  soft  hands 
and  bright  eyes.” 

Allegra  felt  vaguely  uneasy.  44  What 
have  bright  eyes  to  do  with  writing  let- 
ters?” she  murmured. 

44  Letters  can’t  be  written  without  eyes.” 

44  Is  that  a pun?”  she  asked,  more  easi- 

iy- 

“As  if  I would  dare  do  such  a thing!” 

Allegra  laughed.  “ I think  you  would 
dare  anything.” 

44  No  — I have  my  limits.  There  is 
something  I want  very  much  to  do.  But 
I don’t  dare.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it.”  He  was  silent, 
and  her  mind  drifted  to  the  simultaneous 
beating  of  the  horses’  hoofs,  finding  plea- 
sure in  the  rhythm. 

44  It’s  true,”  he  said  at  last,  and  his 
voice  was  low  and  husky.  “I  want  a 
wife.” 

44  Well,  aren’t  there  hundreds?”  She 
spoke  lightly,  but  her  pulses  began  to 
throb  with  dim  disquiet. 
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He  tried  to  answer  in  the  same  key. 
44  Where?  At  the  Mii'ror 

44  Now  you  have  dared  to  make  a pun !” 

“Please  forgive  me.  It  was  a pure 
accident.  I only  meant  to  echo  what  you 
said  before.” 

“I  know,  I know,”  she  murmured. 

“But  since  I have  dared  to  make  the 
pun,  I might  dare  further.”  His  voice 
grew  husky  again. 

“The  man  who  would  make  a pun — ” 
she  quoted  jestingly  but  with  gathering 
discomfort. 

“Would  pick  a wife.  Just  so.  But 
where?” 

“You  have  been  all  over  the  world, 
you  ought  to  know.” 

“ Ah,  but  now  I am  in  a new  world 
altogether,  and  I feel  so  strange,  and  I 
don’t  know  the  language.  Can’t  you 
help  me  out?” 

He  leaned  from  his  saddle  towards  her. 
Her  suspicions  were  growing  momently 
more  definite  and  painful,  but  what  she 
perceived  most  vividly  was  that  there 
were  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  fore- 
head, and  she  felt  dully  that  she  had  made 
him  ride  too  fast  in  the  hot  sun.  How 
strange  his  eyes  were!  And  hardly  any 
lashes!  Why  had  she  never  noticed  that 
before? 

“Give  me  a word,”  he  half  whispered. 

“What  word?”  she  said  helplessly. 

“The  word  for  ‘Yes.’” 

“ What  do  you  mean?”  she  breathed. 

They  rode  on  in  a painful  silence.  So 
this  wras  that  wonderful  thing — a pro- 
posal ! How  curious  and  disappointing 
— not  unlike  a Duchess!  How  cold  and 
leaden  her  heart  seemed  in  her  breast,  yet 
how  fiery  her  cheeks  felt!  To  think  that 
love— associated  only  with  the  Shelleys 
and  the  Deldons  of  the  w orld— should  in- 
carnate itself  in  the  dapper  person  of  a 
newspaper  proprietor!  A man  w-ho  had 
seemed  to  sneer  at  all  romance,  and  to  see 
behind  the  veil  of  everything!  She  felt 
like  laughing  and  she  felt  like  crying, 
and  presently  she  w*as  only  listening  plea- 
surably to  the  rhythmical  beating  of  the 
horses’  hoofs.  What  a lovely  breeze 
fanning  her  hot  face!  Was  her  hat 
straight?  Her  net  seemed  slipping  back- 
ward. Suddenly  she  bethought  herself 
with  a start  that  she  would  have  to  give 
back  Reform.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

They  passed  several  ladies  whom  Mr. 
Fitz winter  saluted  with  liis  wanted  gal- 
lantry. Allegra  found  her  voice. 


“There  are  so  many  women  in  the 
world,”  she  said. 

“ But  only  one  Allegra.”  He  had  got 
it  out  now  at  last,  in  the  most  unoriginal 
fashion.  But  her  name  on  his  lips  fright- 
ened the  girl.  She  felt  the  situation  even 
more  embarrassing  than  her  interview 
with  the  Queen.  In  both  the  problem 
was  to  go  backwards  gracefully. 

“ I must  really  be  turning  home  now,” 
she  said  awkwardly. 

“I  had  hoped  to  change  your  home.” 
His  voice  was  quite  hoarse. 

44 1 am  too  young — just  out  of  short 
frocks.  I couldn’t  possibly  suit  a man 
of  your  age.” 

He  winced.  “I  am  the  best  judge  of 
that,”  he  muttered. 

44  But  I never  dreamed  you  wanted  to 
marry— anybody !”  Allegra  was  gravely 
distressed. 

“I  didn’t — only  you!” 

“Oh,  please,  don’t  be  vexed.  I am  so 
sorry.” 

44  Don’t  you  like  me — just  a little  bit?” 

44 1 like  you  a great  deal.  I think  you 
are  a force  for  good,  though  you  pretend 
not  to  care.  You  are  going  to  help  Eng- 
land.” 

“ And  yet  you  won’t  help  me  /” 

Allegra  turned  from  red  to  white.  Here 
was  a new  idea.  Could  she  really  help 
this  man  in  his  life  work?  If  so,  was 
there  not  a call  upon  her?  Was  not  this 
indeed  the  rbleof  which  she  had  dreamed 
so  much  of  late — the  true  woman’s  role, 
to  sweeten  life  for  some  great  strong 
man?  But  no!  This  man  was  too  strong 
and  not  great  enough.  He  neither  need- 
ed nor  dominated  her.  He  was  not  a 
great  weak  loving  creature  like  her  fa- 
ther. She  sought  for  words  to  soften 
her  refusal.  But  he  saw  her  hesitation. 
“Don’t  decide  in  a hurry,  Allegra,”  he 
pleaded.  “ Let  us  talk  of  other  things — 
about — about  those  poems  for  the  Mirror .” 

She  saw  no\v  the  Mirror  must  be  given 
up  too,  and  again  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Howr  tiresome  life  wras!  But  she 
felt  it  w’as  no  use  letting  her  unexpected 
suitor  indulge  hopes — it  was  kinder  to 
stamp  them  out  like  the  scorched  moths. 

“Yes.  I would  rather  talk  of  other 
things,”  she  said  bluntly,  41  and  I never 
W'ish  to  talk  of  this  thing  again.” 

He  replied,  with  welcome  lightness: 
“This  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  pro- 
posed. I’m  thrown  at  the  first  fence.” 

“ But  you  said  you  had  done  everything 
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except  pray,”  she  reminded  him,  gladly 
catching  his  tone. 

4*  Proposing  is  praying.  Yes,  and  con- 
fession too!” 

“I  absolve  you,  then.  Go  and  sin  no 
more.” 

“I  had  already  planned  out  the  wed- 
ding number  of  the  ATirror,”  he  said,  re- 
turning to  melancholy.  “ All  framed 
in  gold,  in  place  of  the  black  we  had  when 
Bryden  died.” 

Allegra  ignored  the  gold  and  pounced 
on  the  black.  She  said  she  had  persuaded 
her  father  to  let  her  accompany  him — in 
her  new  character  of  amanuensis — to  the 
Bryden  Memorial  meeting  in  Midstoke. 
Thus  she  would  be  able  to  hear  him  speak. 

41  And  what  about  hearing  me?” 

44  Father  says  it's  so  late  in  the  session. 
They  are  just  winding  up  things.” 

“ And  you  are  winding  me  up !”  he  said 
dolefully. 

“You  will  go  again — like  a clock. 
And  dear  me!  I was  quite  forgetting  the 
time — I shall  be  late  for  lunch.” 

44  And  I shall  not  eat  any.” 

She  laughed  at  the  mock-tragedy  of 
his  tone,  and  with  a word  of  farewell 
galloped  away.  But  she  forgot  to  return 
to  the  head  of  the  path  where,  when  she 
met  a cavalier,  Wilson  was  wont  to  wait, 
half  from  amiability,  half  to  spare  his 
horseflesh.  She  forgot  all  about  Wilson, 
in  fact,  nor  was  she  reminded  of  his  exist- 
ence when  she  found  she  had  galloped  un- 
thinkingly to  the  wrong  side  of  the  Park 
and  must  go  all  the  way  back.  When  she 
did  arrive  on  the  homeward  side, and  found 
herself  in  the  streets,  her  unattended  con- 
dition came  upon  her  with  a shock,  and 
she  turned  again  to  find  Wilson.  # But 
Wilson  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

When  she  got  home  at  last,  she  found 
her  mother  on  the  verge  of  hysterics. 
Wilson  had,  it  appeared,  galloped  up  to 
find  if  she  had  arrived,  and  then  darted 
back  in  search  of  her.  But  this  was 
enough  to  set  Mrs.  Marsh  months  vivid 
imagination  picturing  a dozen  varieties 
of  catastrophe,  not  even  limited  to  eques- 
trian. In  fact  so  clearly  had  she  seen 
Allegra's  brains  bespattering  the  pave- 
ment, and  her  hair  dabbled  in  blood,  that 
it  was  as  much  a shock  as  a relief  to  see 
her  come  up  alT  sound  and  glowing. 
Mrs.  Marshmont  felt  angrier  than  if  the 
girl  had  arrived  on  a stretcher. 

44  Never  any  more,  my  lady!”  she  cried 
vaguely,  rushing  into  the  hallway. 
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44 1 am  so  sorry  I'm  late,  mother.  I 
lost  Wilson  and  went  back  for  him.” 

44  And  lie's  lost  you  and  gone  back  for 
you.  Oh  yes,  you  can  smile.  It's  a 
Comedy  of  Errors  for  you.  But  it’s  King 
Lear  for  me.  Such  daughters!  Not  one 
cares  a pin  if  I’m  on  the  rack!  And  the 
lunch  is  spoiled  too.”  ' 

44 1 don't  mind.” 

Mrs.  Marshmont  screamed.  “ What  did 
I say?  You  don't  care  how  I fare?  Ain' 
bone  is  good  enough  for  a dog.” 

44  Forgive  me,  mother — I didn’t  know 
you  had  waited.” 

“ Do  you  suppose  I am  like  you — with- 
out a scrap  of  feeling?  Did  you  think  I 
could  eat,  when  you  were  lying  bathed  in 
your  blood?” 

44  But  I wasn’t — !'* 

Mrs.  Marshmont  glared  at  her.  44  No! 
You  hadn’t  even  that  excuse  for  tortur- 
ing me.  Don't  stand  there  flicking  your 
whip— I know  you’re  itching  to  try  it  on 
me.  If  I had  been  a sensible  mother,  I 
shouldn't  have  spared  the  rod.” 

Allegra  began  to  be  angry.  Her  bones 
held  memory  of  too  many  a mauling  at 
the  irate  maternal  hands,  whose  rings 
were  especially  unpleasant.  Now  to  be 
reproached  for  not  having  been  chastised ! 
It  made  the  remembered  wounds  smart 
doubly.  44  If  I am  spoiled,”  she  said, 44  it  s 
because  you  didn’t  spare  the  rod,  not  be- 
cause you  did.” 

44 That  is  right.  Contradict  Scripture. 
What  next,  I wonder!  Go  in  and  stop 
your  mouth  with  lunch  before  new  blas- 
phemies come  out."  She  pushed  her  into 
the  dining-room.  44  You  think  because 
you  sneak  and  purr  around  your  father 
and  write  a few  miserable  letters  for  him 
you  can  say  and  do  what  you  please. 
Oh.  and  there's  a letter  for  you— came  by 
hand.  In  a gentleman's  hand  too!” 

The  girls,  who  were- expectant  at  table, 
sent  droll  glances  at  her  as,  under  her 
mother's  militant  eye,  she  opened  the  ele- 
gant envelope  beside  her  plate.  The 
carven  eagles  under  the  sideboard  brought 
her  small  consolation  in  the  crisis.  Their 
uncrushed  heads  seemed  merely  untrue. 

It  was  only  a note  from  Fizzy:  “Dear 
Miss  Marshmont,  I fear  you  will  now  be 
thinking  I gave  you  Reform  as  a bribe — 
as  the  Cabinet  gives  it  to  the  Radicals — 
but  please  dismiss  from  your  mind  all 
that  passed  to-day.  I shall  always  be 
glad  to  think  that  you  accepted  the  horse, 
if  you  refused  the  donkey." 
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With  a smile  that  held  back  a tear,  Al- 
legra  crammed  this  into  her  pocket  hur- 
riedly. She  refused  to  soften  her  mo- 
ther's inquisitorial  gaze  by  showing  it  to 
her,  but  she  thought  it  hard  that  while 
Dulsie  should  flourish  undiscovered  and 
unreprimanded,  her  first,  and  entirely  le- 
gitimate affair,  should  bring  her  under 
suspicion. 

CHAPTER  X. 

FAMILY  LIFE. 

Mr.  William  Fitz  wInter's  good-hu- 
mored retreat  touched  Allegra  more  than 
all  his  advances,  and  to  show  that  she  met 
him  in  the  proper  spirit,  she  rode  out  the 
next  day  on  Reform,  without,  however, 
meeting  him  at  all.  Such  delicacy 
pleased  and  disappointed  her,  and  she  had 
twinges  of  remorse  as  to  whether  she  had 
blighted  a noble  life.  Her  experience 
made  Dulsie’s  debonair  handling  of  af- 
fairs of  the  heart  more  puzzling  than  ever. 
Dulsie  cheerfully  admitted  that  half  a 
dozen  men  expected  to  marry  her.  “But 
I can't  keep  all  my  engagements,”  she 
would  say.  Allegra  almost  wished  she 
could  make  as  light  of  Mr.  Fitzwinter’s 
feelings,  but  they  pressed  upon  her  con- 
science, and  a few  nights  before  leaving 
for  Midstoke  with  her  father,  she  sought 
the  aid  of  Joan’s  conscience.  Although 
she  despised  her  younger  sister’s  judg- 
ment of  high  general  ethics,  on  a practi- 
cal question  she  respected  her  swift  clair- 
voyance, her  precocious  knowledge  of  the 
world,  more  than  she  admitted  even  to 
herself.  Joan  cut  short  the  blushing  con- 
fession. “But  I guessed  he  was  going 
to!  The  moment  the  mare  came!  A 
gift- horse  took  Troy.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  warn  me?” 

“You’re so  toplofty.  You  would  have 
flown  at  me  for  chaffing  you.” 

“No,  I wouldn't.” 

“There  you  are!  Contradicting  me 
already.  I shall  wear  pale  peach  at  the 
wedding,  and  a bouquet  of  azaleas.” 

“ How  you  jump!”  said  Allegra  in  con- 
fusion. 

“ You  mean  to  say  I’m  not  going  to  be 
a bridemaid !” 

“ Not  at  my  wedding.” 

“What!  You’ll  have  strangers!” 

“There  won’t  be  any  wedding,”  Al- 
legra murmured. 

“You’ve  refused  him?”  cried  Joan 
sharply. 

Allegra  hung  her  head. 


“Show  me  that  note  at  once!” 

“What  note?”  asked  Allegra. 

“The  note  mother  was  dying  to  see  the 
other  day — the  proposal !” 

“That  wasn't  a proposal— that  was  an 
acceptance.” 

Joau  glared.  “An  acceptance?” 

“ An  acceptance  of  my  rejection.” 

“Then  it  is  all  over?’’ 

Allegra  breathed  a “Yes.” 

“You’re  a young  fool!’’ 

Allegra  recovered  her  haughtiness: 
“You  forget  I am  older  than  you.” 

“ You  old  fool,  then  !” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Joan. 
How  could  I marry  a man  I didn’t — 
didn’t  care  for?” 

“I  believe  the  ceremonial  is  the  same 
as  in  the  other  case,”  replied  Joan  dryly. 

“ But  he  is  so  old.” 

“ And  so  rich ; and  so  full  of  common- 
sense.  What’s  your  idea  of  a husband? 
One  of  those  young  men  you  see  in  the 
Fops’  Alley  at  the  Opera?  Or  is  it  a 
squalling  foreign  tenor?” 

Allegra  flinched  under  Joan’s  withering 
scorn,  but  remembering  she  was  guiltless 
of  desiring  either  of  those  species,  she  re- 
covered herself.  “ Whatever  my  notion 
of  a husband  may  be,  Mr.  Filzwinter  does 
not  fulfil  it.” 

Joan  sniffed.  “I  see!  you  want  a love- 
match.” 

“And  don’t  you?” 

“I?  No,  indeed!  Not  after  seeing 
mother  and  father.  That  was  a love- 
match.” 

Allegra  was  staggered,  but  again  she 
found  her  feet.  “But  it  might  be  a 
thousandfold  worse,  if  one  began  without 
love.” 

“\f  one  began  without  love,  one  might 
end  with  it.  Anyhow,  I don’t  see  how  it 
could  be  any  worse.” 

“It  couldn't  be  much  worse,”  admitled 
Allegra.  “But  all  the  same,  mother's  in 
love  with  father  even  now.” 

“Whom  she  lovetli  she  chastiseth !” 
Joan  retorted  irreverently. 

Allegra's  young  brow  wrinkled  itself. 
“It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  is  not  to 
marry  at  all,”  she  concluded. 

“And  the  next  best  tiling  is  to  marry,” 
added  Joan  imperturbably.  “I  shall 
wear  while  satin  at  the  wedding  and  a 
bouquet  of  orange  blossoms.’’ 

“At  what  wedding,  Joan?” 

“At  Mr.  Fitzwinter’s.” 

“Oh  Joan!  What  do  you  mean?” 
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‘‘I  mean  I shall  marry  Mr.  Fitzwinter 
myself.  Don't  look  so  jealous.  I return 
him  you,  if  you  say  the  word.1' 

“You're  joking.” 

“Marriage"  is  no  joke,”  said  Joan 
sternly.  “Mr.  Fitzwinter  wants  a wife, 
a wife  must  be  found  for  him.  Shall  the 
Marshmont  family  lose  such  a valuable 
accession?  Think  of  the  good  one  can  do 
with  Mr.  Fitzwinter's  money,  yes  and 
with  his  newspaper  too.  Think  how 
pleased  father  will  be— how  it  will  knit 
together  the  Radical  party.” 

Somehow  Allegra's  cheeks  had  grown 
quite  white.  She  was  more  unnerved  at 
Joan's  proposal  than  at  Mr.  Fitzwinter's. 
What  that  plump  little  schoolgirl  was 
saying  sounded  blasphemous — a spiritual 
profanation.  But  a solacing  thought 
came  to  her. 

“But  lie's  not  in  love  with  you !”  she 
cried. 

“Well,”  retorted  Joan,  “I'm  not  in 
love  with  him.”  And  she  tossed  her 
square  chin,  as  if  to  dismiss  the  subject, 
and  made  staccato  stitches  at  the  night- 
cap  she  was  finishing  for  Tom's  use  in 
Novabarba.  The  young  cornet’s  de- 
parture—which  would  precede  the  Mid- 
stoke  expedition  by  a day — was  throwing 
Allegra's  into  the  shade,  or  rather  post- 
poning Mrs.  Marshmont's  agitation  over 
it.  As  her  mind  only  realized  one  thing 
at  a time,  she  never  economized  her  emo- 
tions by  taking  her  troubles  in  the  lump. 
She  went  out  to  meet  each  misfortune  half- 
way. receiving  it  as  with  an  emotional  et- 
iquette: and  the  fevers  and  more  or  less 
mortal  wounds  that  awaited  Tom  would 
be  duly  succeeded  by  the  railway  acci- 
dents on  the  London  and  Midstoke  line. 
Her  husband,  strengthened  by  her  weak- 
ness, refused  to  let  her  see  Tom  off,  but 
he  went  down  to  the  dock  himself,  taking 
only  Jim,  who  was  now  up  from  Harrow 
for  the  holidays.  He  returned  doubly 
sad,  with  a confused  impression  of  mar- 
tial music,  waving  helmets  and  handker- 
chiefs, weeping  wives,  and  a huge  roar- 
ing mob  swaying  deliriously  with  patri- 
otic frenzy,  as  if,  though  the  nation  was 
at  peace,  some  brute  instinct  joyously 
scented  war.  He  had  never  before  been 
brought  into  such  personal  contact  with 
the  army,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
the  People  impressed  him,  not  as  a mild, 
heavy  - eyed,  half  - starved  ox,  stupidly 
bearing  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  class- 
es, but  as  a wild  carnivorous  beast,  lusting 


for  blood.  The  one  touch  of  pleasure  the 
scene  brought  him  was  Jim’s  unexpected 
comment:  “Cannibals  beating  the  tom' 
tom !” 

The  supercilious  young  gentleman, 
with  his  spruce  jacket,  shining  white  col- 
lar, and  glossy  high  hat,  towards  whom 
he  had  been  feeling  curiously  unsympa- 
thetic, seemed  suddenly  a representative 
of  civilization,  and  his  son.  On  the  way 
home  he  tried  to  dig  into  this  new  un- 
known mind,  hoping  for  Allegra-like 
treasure.  But  to  his  simple  spade  it  seem- 
ed full  of  baffling  windings.  Jim  ap- 
peared almost  a changeling,  without  the 
family  beauty  or  the  family  tallness; 
delicate  in  health,  yet  coarse  in  feature, 
and  with  a nose  turned  up  as  in  perma-  # 
nent  disapproval.  At  Harrow  he  sneered 
at  his  contemporaries  and  worked  his  fags 
like  a slave-driver,  yet  he  had  something 
of  his  mother’s  fascination,  for  he  was 
never  without  a following.  His  only 
physical  prowess  was  with  the  foils,  but 
this  sufficed  to  redeem  him  socially  from 
his  triumphs  in  Latin  verse.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  tradition  of  Tom  was  in  his  favor 
— the  golden  legend  of  long-jumping  and 
swift  bowling. 

During  the  absence  of  the  males  the 
Marshmont  household  rocked  with  a fem- 
inine storm.  It  arose  from  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mont's unexpected  invention  of  a new 
grievance— that  no  plans  had  been  made 
for  the  Autumn. 

“Of  course  I couldn’t  think  of  any- 
thing before  Tom  was  gone,”  she  declared 
with  tearful  truth.  “But  now  that  we 
ought  to  be  escaping  from  this  brick  and 
mortar  oven,  your  father  has  not  arranged 
a thing.  He  would  go  and  let  Hazel- 
hurst  for  the  summer  against  all  my  ad- 
vice and  protestations,  and  now  we  have 
not  a resting-place  for  the  sole  of  our  foot  . 
Why,  we  must  he  the  only  people  in  Lon- 
don. And  now  he's  off  to  Midstoke, 
leaving  us  like  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego.” 

“ It's  worse  at  Midstoke,”  laughed  Ma- 
bel incautiously.  “Think  of  all  those 
blast-furnaces.” 

“Of  course:  you  all  take  his  part.” 
From  such  small  beginnings  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mont mounted  till  she  reached  her  bed- 
room. threatening  suicide.  Allegra  flew 
after  her  in  alarm,  but  the-door  was  locked 
in  her  face.  She  ran  down,  her  heart  pal- 
pitating wildly,  and  implored  Joan  to  re- 
turn with  her  and  stave  off  tragedy. 
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“Go  down  and  get  Gwenny,”  Joan 
said  coolly:  “ Gwenny  has  more  in- 
fluence than  I.” 

41  No,  no,”  Allegra  panted.  “Gwenny 
cowers  before  her.  You  don’t.” 

“You’re  all  fools.  Not  one  of  you 
knows  how  to  take  her.” 

Joan  walked  up  the  stairs,  softly  re- 
citing: 

“ And  bouncing  and  flouncing,  and  trouncing, 

And  squalling,  and  bawling,  and  mauling, 

That's  how  the  mother  goes  up  to  her  door.” 

She  tapped  at  it  gently.  “ Mother,  dear, 
can  I help  you  to  pack  father’s  box?” 

“Yes,  Joan.” 

They  heard  a portmanteau  being  dragged 
from  the  dressing-room.  Joan  pinched 
Allegra.  “ But  the  handle  is  stuck,”  she 
said. 

The  key  grated,  and  Mrs.  Marshmont, 
holding  a coat,  appeared  at  the  open  door. 
The  rat  was  perched  on  her  shoulder. 

“ I shouldn’t  think  he’d  want  that  blue 
one,  mother,”  Joan  said  instantly. 

An  elaborate  discussion  ensued, in  which 
Allegra  bore  her  share  very  seriously,  as 
being  the  fellow-pilgrim.  She  found  it 
quite  interesting  to  think  out  how  many 
neck-ties  a man  needed  in  three  days,  and 
was  very  proud  to  find  herself  the  only 
one  who  remembered  the  throat-medicine. 

When  the  head  of  the  house  got  home, 
he  found  no  marks  of  its  having  rocked. 
His  wife  was  indeed  far  calmer  than  he 
had  expected,  so  soon  after  Tom’s  de- 
parture and  so  soon  before  his  own.  He 
was  delighted  to  find  she  had  packed  his 
luggage,  and  was  now  helping  even  Alle- 
gra to  pack  hers. 

“We  must  be  thinking  of  a holiday, 
dear,  as  soon  as  I get  back,”  he  said, 
smoothing  her  soft  face. 

“It  will  be  sufficient  holiday  to  see 
sometliingof  yoxxjynghariad"  (my  love), 
she  cooed  back. 

“ Yes.  but  we  must  bring  the  roses  again 
to  my  darling’s  cheek.  She  has  had  so 
much  to  bear.  I wish  now  we  had  not 
let  Hazel  hurst.” 

“ But  you  wanted  the  money,  sweetest.” 

“ Yes,  towards — ” He  broke  off,  not 
desiring  to  recall  “Tom’s  commission.” 
“But  I expect  we  shall  manage  to  get 
quarters  at  a farm-house.” 

“A  farm-house !”  she  panted.  “With 
two  of  your  sister’s  places  standing  empty. 
I looked  it  up  in  Debrett.  There’s  Ros- 
mere,  and — ” 


He  interrupted  her  smilingly.  “But, 
Mary,  we  can’t  go  a-begging  of  my  sister.” 

“ My  sisters  are  not  backward  in  beg- 
ging of  me  1” 

Of  this  her  husband  had' become  grad- 
ually aware,  more  in  admiration  than  in 
anger,  though  he  was  still  ignorant  that 
herds  of  minor  Welsh  relatives  hovered 
about  the  tradesmen’s  door,  and  were  oc- 
casionally harbored  cautiously  for  weeks 
in  the  nether  regions,  like  people  on  whose 
head  a price  was  set,  rather  than  people 
who  cost  so  much  a head. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  said  soothingly.  “But 
I’ve  never  spoken  to  Emma  for  years. 
The  places  are  not  even  hers — but  the 
Duke’s.  And  the  Duke  I’ve  never  spok- 
en to  at  all.  No  more  I have  to  the 
Duchess,  for  the  matter  of  that,”  he  added, 
smiling. 

“Well,  it’s  a shame  she  should  have 
three  country  houses  and  we  noneat  all.” 

“It’s  a shame  we  should  have  five  ser- 
vants, mother,  and  many  people  none  at 
all,”  Allegra  put  in. 

Mrs.  Marshmont  kindled.  “ We  haven't 
got  five  servants.” 

“Yes,  reckoning  Wilson.” 

“And  if  we  have,  I’m  sure  I work  as 
hard  as  the  five  put  together,  while  you 
are  jingling  on  the  piano.” 

“Its  a question  of  society,  not  of  the 
individual.” 

“ Hush,  hush,  Allegra,”  her  father 
interposed.  “I'm  afraid  you’re  getting 
infected  with  some  of  that  Continental  so- 
cialism.” 

44  She  is  always  hankering  after  the 
Continent,”  Mrs.  Marshmont  added  re- 
sentfully. 

“No,  father,  I know  very  little  about 
Continental  socialism.  But  I see  for  my- 
self how  badly  things  are  arranged.” 

44 1 wish  you  saw  how  badly  your 
things  are  arranged,”  Joan  intervened 
contemptuously.  44  You’ll  simply  ruin 
that  frock.”  And  she  extracted  it  from 
Allegra's  box  and  refolded  it. 

“Without  free  competition,  Allegra.” 
said  her  father  mildly,  44  the  world  would 
come  to  a standstill.  The  individual  must 
fight,  but  fight  fair,  and  be  fairly  re- 
warded.” 

Allegra  received  the  dictum  with  re- 
spect, but  with  a growing  suspicion  that 
her  father’s  sweet  reasonableness  was  too 
tame  for  the  monstrous  miseries  that  ob- 
sessed her  imagination.  She  sometimes 
yearned  even  for  Fitzwinter’s  poisoned 
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rapier.  If  she  could  only  have  felt  in 
him  a touch  of  the  prophet! 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast— even 
while  the  carriage  waited  outside  to 
carry  Allegra  and  her  father  to  the  sta- 
tion— the  Minister  announced,  looking 
up  from  a letter,  that  Mr.  Fitzwinter  had 
invited  the  family  tohis  Devonshire  coun- 
try house.  The  table  buzzed  with  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  and  Joan’s  foot  pressed 
Allegra’s. 

“ I don’t  see  how  we  can  all  go,”  said 
Allegra,  coloring. 

“You  selfish  chit,”  cried  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mout.  “Do  you  think  because  he  gave 
you  a horse,  he  doesn’t  want  to  see  any- 
body else?” 

“I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  more  of 
Mr.  Fitzwinter,”  said  Joan,  treading  more 
heavily  on  Ailegra’s  foot. 

“But  you  can’t  see  anything  of  Mr. 
Fitzwinter,”  said  her  father.  “He  is  go- 
ing off  to  Novabarba  for  the  shooting,  he 
says.  He  puts  the  house  at  our  disposal.” 

Allegra  shot  a mischievous  glance  at 
Joan.  “ Oh,  in  that  case — ” 

“ But  what  shooting  will  he  get  in  No- 
vabarba?” asked  Mabel. 

“There  are  sure  to  be  wild  animals,” 
said  Jim. 

“My  belief  is  he  means  the  wild  ani- 
mals who  are  going  to  shoot  one  an- 
other,” cried  Mi’S.  Marshmont  shrewdly. 
“He  is  going  off  to  see  the  fun,  as  he 
calls  it,  but  what  is  fun  to  him  is  death 
to  me.” 

“Health  to  you,  you  mean,  mother,” 
hastily  intervened  Joan.  “You  forget 
we’re  to  have  that  beautiful  Manor  House. 
I read  about  it  once:  there  are  the  most 
wonderful  domed  conservatories  stretch- 
ing out  on  a cliff.  I could  live  there 
forever.”  And  her  eye  sought  Allegra’s 
roguishly. 

“ But  I hope  it’s  not  too  lonely,”  said 
Dulsie.  “ One  doesn’t  want  to  be  buried 
in  a conservatory  on  a cliff.” 

“The  horizon  is  not  clouded  with  ma- 
jors,” replied  Mabel,  “but  a man  who 
stayed  there  last  Christmas  told  me  there 
are  quite  old  families  within  a five-mile 
radius,  and  naval  and  military  men  come 
up  from  Plymouth  for  the  cotillons.” 

“It  is  indeed  most  kind  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
winter,” said  Mrs.  Marshmont,  “and  I 
hoi>e,  Thomas,  you  will  express  as  much 
in  your  letter.” 

“ I shall  attend  to  it  as  soon  as  we  are 
settled  in  our  hotel,”  he  assured  her; 


whereupon  Allegra,  bethinking  herself 
that  it  would  be  written  in  a “ pretty  femi- 
nine hand,”  blushed  with  apparent  irrel- 
evance. 

“And  how  long  shall  you  be  away?” 
asked  Mrs.  Marshmont,  who  had  known 
for  ever  so  long  that  her  husband  was  re- 
ducing the  expedition  to  a minimum — 
one  day  to  go,  one  day  to  speak,  and  one 
day  to  return. 

“ Three  days,”  he  replied  patiently. 

“ ’Tis  twenty  years  till  then,”  she 
quoted — a matronly  Juliet. 

“Then  why  not  get  down  to  Devon- 
shire?—I’ll  come  straight  to  the  Manor 
House.” 

“Oh  no,  there  wouldn’t  be  time  to  pack 
and — ” 

“Not  in  twenty  years,  mother?”  Joan 
asked. 

Mrs.  Marshmont  stared  at  her.  “ Twen- 
ty years?  Are  you  out  of  your  senses, 
Joan?” 

“No,  mother,  only  in  my  sixth  sense 
— the  sense  of  humor.” 

The  Minister  created  a diversion  by 
farewell  embraces.  “Don’t  tease  the 
bullfinch,  Dulsie,”  was  his  final  cry,  as 
Wilsou  with  a cluck  jerked  off  the  horses. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

MLDSTOKE. 

Midstoke  was  a vertebra  of  the  back- 
bone of  Britain,  a humming  hive  of 
money-making,  and,  as  in  celebration  of 
its  prosperity,  what  seemed  a perpetual 
jubilation  of  fireworks  rose  over  the  low 
stone  houses  of  the  town  proper.  But  it 
was  only  the  blazing  jets  from  the  fur- 
naces—bonfires  proclaiming  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel 
and  of  steel  into  gold. 

To  feed  these  unsleeping  fires,  a section 
of  Midstoke  woke  when  the  world  lay 
snuggled  under  the  blanket  of  darkuess, 
and  went  shivering  and  yawning  through 
the  narrow,  dim-lit,  but  spasmodically 
ruddied  streets  under  the  keen  stars. 
And  besides  these  sleepless  iron-works 
with  their  double  shifts,  Midstoke  pul- 
sated with  factories  wherein,  from  dawn 
to  dusk,  coarse-jowled  men  and  unshape- 
ly women  and  shuffle  footed  girls  tended 
the  iron  monsters  whose  slaves  they  had 
become,  and  which  dragged  them  down 
as  in  envy  of  their  humanity  to  the  same 
endless  monotony  of  blind  recurrent 
movement;  avenging  an  instant’s  disre- 
spect by  beating  out  their  brains  with 
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steel  rods  or  grinding  their  bones  between 
toothed  wheels. 

Allegra  had  been  looking  for  wal'd  to 
these  Moloch  fires  and  Juggernaut  wheels 
as  to  an  emotional  orgy,  for  her  father 
had  promised  her  the  spectacle.  Rut  an 
emotional  orgy  of  another  sort  awaited 
her. 

Marshmont  had  refused  private  invita- 
tions in  favor  of  real  privacy  at  a hotel. 
His  long  years  of  platform  touring  had 
familiarized  him  witli  the  hardships  of 
local  hospitality — the  general  atmosphere 
of  amiable  ladies  with  birthday  books 
and  confession  albums;  the  “few  friends 
at  dinner”  turned  into  a lion-exhibition 
by  the  proud  host;  the  slippered  chat 
after  supper  frustrated  by  incursions  of 
near  neighbors  and  distant  relatives: 
never  a moment  in  which  to  possess  one’s 
soul  or  indeed  excogitate  one’s  speech. 
Against  these  drawbacks  was  to  be  set  the 
acquisition  of  local  knowledge  and  use- 
ful commercial  data,  or  rather  the  possi- 
bility of  sifting  some  grains  of  fact  from 
a medley  of  prejudiced  gossip.  Sometimes 
he  fluctuated  in  favor  of  particular  hosts, 
but  in  this  instance  his  decision  in  favor 
of  hotel  bills  was  really  part  of  the  trib- 
ute he  was  come  to  pay  Bryden.  It  was 
Bryden  whose  guest  he  had  always  been 
at  Midstoke.  Bry den’s  bachelor  freedom 
had  permitted  of  glorious  hours  of  dream- 
ing and  scheming  a regenerated  England, 
and  any  lesser  host  would  profane  so 
dear  a memory. 

But  the  Minister  had  reckoned  without 
his  real  host  — the  town  of  Midstoke. 
Midstoke  was  very  proud  of  Bryden.  and 
of  its  position  as  the  metropolis  of  Radi- 
calism. It  was  a self-made  town,  whose 
factory  chimneys  had  an  instinctive  op- 
position to  ivy-mantled  towers,  and  it  was 
the  only  town  in  England  that  returned 
no  representative  of  medievalism.  Marsh- 
mont himself  had  to  divide  his  constitu- 
ency with  a sporting  Tory  squire.  But 
in  Midstoke  revolutionary  thought  flamed 
and  hissed  like  the  blast-furnaces,  and 
there  were  voices  daring  to  say  that  even 
the  pnddlers  who  tended  them  should 
have  their  vote  just  as  well  as  the  folks 
in  the  fifteen-pound  houses.  It  was  the 
era  of  Franchise  Bills,  of  Ministers  outdo- 
ing one  another  in  lowering  the  franchise, 
like  competitive  salesmen,  of  Cabinets  up- 
setting on  a question  of  five  pounds;  of 
parliamentary  jeremiads  on  the  Deluge 
that  would  follow  the  removal  of  another 


pound  from  the  political  dam.  Midstoke 
cried  in  the  wilderness  for  universal  suf- 
frage— that  the  wilderness  might  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

Since  his  elevation  to  the  Cabinet, 
Marshmont  had  not  set  foot  in  Midstoke. 
Midstoke  had  therefore  still  to  celebrate 
his  triumph,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
come  to  praise  its  own  dead  Caesar  added 
glow  to  its  welcome. 

A deputation,  headed  by  tlie  Mayor  and 
one  of  the  Members  and  tailed  by  small 
boys,  awaited  him  at  the  station.  A brass 
band  struck  up  “See  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes.”  Marshmont  looked  mis- 
erable, Allegra  tearfully  happy,  and  the 
unexpected  sight  of  this  pretty  creature 
kindled  the  enthusiasm  to  a white  heat, 
sufficient  to  melt  a heart  of  pig-iron. 

“God  bless  your  gowden  locks!”  cried 
a head-shawled  factory-girl,  there  was  an 
inarticulate  roar  of  approval,  and  a young 
man  called  out,  “Three  cheers  for  the 
young  lady  !”  and  they  were  given,  while 
Allegra,  suddenly  translated  to  a public 
personage,  looked  as  shamefaced  as  her 
father.  An  open  carriage,  too,  had  been 
provided,  and  when,  escorted  and  embar- 
rassed by  a mob,  they  had  ploughed  their 
way  through  the  station,  Allegra  became 
aware  that  a blacker  and  grimier  mob 
was  heaving  outside,  brightened  by  flags 
and  banners.  She  took  her  seat  by  her 
father’s  side,  the  Mayor  and  the  Member 
facing  them,  and  through  a haze  of  tears 
she  saw  the  great  swarthy  town  and  its 
swarms  of  sunless  faces.  And  then  the 
same  young  man  had  a further  inspira- 
tion. He  started  to  unhitch  the  horses, 
and  presently  the  carriage  was  being 
drawn  along  by  what  Allegra  afterwards 
described  as  “huzzahing  horses!”  The 
crowd,  the  cheers,  as  enkindling  and  up- 
lifting as  the  spurts  of  flame  over  the 
houses,  thrilled  Allegra  with  a strange 
new  sense  of  her  father's  greatness  and 
the  greatness  of  his  cause.  Here  he  was 
the  royal  lion.  At  home  she  saw  him 
tame  as  her  mother's  rat.  In  the  Lon- 
don streets  lie  was  unrecognized  or  taken 
as  a matter  of  course.  And  these  swell- 
ing throats,  too,  gave  body  to  the  dreams 
lie  dreamed,  transmuted  them  from  words 
to  living  realities.  These  great-hearted, 
rough-handed  toilers  who  loved  him  so — 
for  them  one  could  live  and  die. 

And  her  anger  mounted  suddenly 
against  her  mother — shooting  up  like 
those  fiery  jets— against  the  woman  who 
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made  herself  the  centre  of  a household 
which  held  this  man  of  men:  who  sacri- 
ficed and  tortured,  where  she  should  have 
soothed  and  worshipped:  who,  immersed 
in  her  petty  domesticities,  heard  not  the 
flutter  of  angelic  wings,  was  blind  to  the 
beauty  at  which  the  ages  would  wonder. 
Unconsciously  her  own  hand  sought  her 
father’s,  and  sent  her  warm  love  through 
its  loving  warmth. 

Her  first  contact  with  the  crowd  was  as 
vitally  instructive  to  Allegra  as  her  fa- 
ther's experience  of  the  mob  at  the  dock 
had  been  to  him  the  day  before.  For 
him,  indeed,  that  lesson  was  already  being 
obscured  by  this,  his  more  familiar  con- 
ception of  the  People:  the  vision  of  the 
wild  lieast  receded  to  a nightmare  shad- 
owiness, and  his  old  image  of  the  overlad- 
en ox  returned,  the  ox  heavy -eyed,  but 
lowing  at  sight  of  Christ  in  the  manger. 

Allegra's  anxiety  for  her  other  emo- 
tional orgy  was  only  whetted  by  this. 
She  dragged  her  father  that  same  after- 
noon through  the  whirring  mills  with 
their  marvellously  dovetailed  machines, 
ingenious  to  the  verge  of  humor  in  their 
automatic  adjustments,  and  midnight 
found  her  within  the  dusky  glare  of  the 
iron  Inferno,  dazed  by  the  thwack  of 
steam  hammers,  the  gride  of  giant  shears, 
the  clangor  of  rollers,  and  picking  her 
way  gingerly  amid  blasts  of  burning  air. 
At  first  it  was  very  terrifying  to  dodge 
long  beams  of  white-hot  iron  shooting 
past  her  on  tiny  trucks,  and  fierce-glow- 
ing knobs  in  the  grip  of  huge  tongs,  or 
to  steer  amid  yawning,  roaring  caverns 
of  flame  of  a temperature  so  transcenden- 
tal as  to  seem  subtilized  into  spirituality, 
and  she  had  an  impulse  to  let  them  suck 
her  in,  which  reminded  her  of  the  moths. 
But  she  was  astonished  to  find  how  soon 
she  had  accommodated  herself  to  the 
situation,  with  what  coolness  she  follow- 
ed her  guides  over  the  hot  sand  through 
the  hissing  maze  of  colossal  brick  cones, 
tended  by  red  demons  perpetually  poking, 
with  what  a sense  of  home  she  returned 
to  the  furnace  at  which  she  had  first 
watched  the  blast  of  air  whiten  the  melt- 
ing metal  to  unimaginable  ardency.  She 
wondered  if  it  would  lie  so  in  the  literal 
Inferno,  and  from  the  tear-misted  remote- 
nesses of  the  past  came  up  the  memory  of 
a childish  con vcrsation  on  the  topic  with 
Gwen ny,  to  whom  she  had  once  pointed 
out  (after  getting  half  scalded  in  a hath 
into  which  she  had  jumped  prematurely) 


that  nothing  hurt  very  much  after  the 
first  few  minutes.  “ The  Omnipotent  has 
specially  arranged  that  the  agony  shall 
endure,”  Gwenny  had  replied  reassuring- 
ly, “even  as  the  soul  shall  burn  ever- 
lastingly, yet  never  be  consumed.  It  is 
like  the  agony  of  thirst,  which  grows  not 
less  but  more  as  time  goes  on.  The 
lost  shall  thirst  for  a cup  of.  cold  water 
through  all  eternity.” 

When  Allegra  at  last  went  to  bed  in 
the  small  hours  and  in  the  strange  hotel 
bed,  she  was  long  in  falling  asleep,  but 
when  the  silent  beauty  of  the  scarlet 
dawn  stole  over  the  belching  town,  her 
aching  eyes  closed,  and  she  dreamed  of 
Gwenny  sweeping  the  chimneys  of  Hell 
with  a great  black  fire-brush,  surrounded 
by  small  demons  shouting,  “ God  bless 
your  govvden  locks!” 

But  there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked,  or 
those  who  meddle  in  politics,  and  Allegra 
must  wake  to  the  wilder  frenzy  of  the 
Fi  rst  Bryden  Anniversary.  Her  father 
was  to  unveil  the  bust  and  make  a great 
speech  in  the  afternoon,  for  so  high  did 
the  fever  mount  that  Midstoke  had  given 
itself  a half  - holiday,  and  everything 
closed,  except  the  furnaces,  which  bore 
out  Gwenny’s  ideas  to  the  last  spark. 

The  brief  hours  before  lunch  were  de- 
voted to  the  Minister’s  correspondence, 
swollen  by  fatuities  and  futilities,  applica- 
tions for  alms,  Government  berths,  nomi- 
nations to  the  Bluccoat  School  in  Lon- 
don. But  at  last  Allegra  found  herself 
seated  on  a platform  amid  politicians  and 
potted  palms,  in  an  environment  of  wall 
placards  that  recalled  Gwenny’s  texts, 
and  of  hysteria  that  recalled  her  religious 
excitement.  The  girl  had  never  before 
been  at  a political  meeting,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  to  supply  the  something  she  had 
always  missed  in  the  frigid  services  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Perhaps  this  pas- 
sion for  human  progress  which  seethed 
around  her  teas  religion — the  religion  of 
the  future. 

Even  the  frock-coated  saints  of  progress 
in  the  stained-glass  windows  of  this  new 
Town  Hall  held  something  of  sublimity, 
ridiculous  though  they  were  at  lirst  sight. 
And  there  was  the  sublime  without  the 
ridiculous,  she  knew,  in  the  fine  bust  of 
Bryden,  which  stood  on  the  platform 
swathed  in  its  unlovely  drab  cloth.  Per- 
haps it  was  a type  of  the  beautiful  spir- 
itual things  that  lay  swaddled  about  by 
this  uncouth  Midstoke. 
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The  fervor  of  the  opening  simmered 
down  under  the  tedious  formalities  and 
meandering  speeches  that  preceded  Marsh- 
mont's  address.  The  Radical  Member  who 
was  in  the  chair — the  other  Radical  Mem- 
ber had  stayed  away  out  of  jealousy,  be- 
cause both  of  them  could  not  sit  in  it  unless 
one  sat  in  the  other’s  lap — was  not  so 
very  tiresome  in  his  own  remarks  on  the 
perfectibility  of  humanity,  but  he  edited 
the  meeting  rather  worse  than  most  meet- 
ings are  edited.  After  announcing  a rigid 
ten  minutes’  rule,  he  made  an  exception 
to  it  in  favor  of  every  speaker  but  the 
liveliest,  who,  being  merely  bookkeeper 
at  the  oil  cloth  works,  might  be  cut  short 
without  ceremony.  But  all  this  made 
Marshmont  shine  by  reflected  dulness, 
and  when  he  at  last  arose,  the  audience 
seemed  to  forget  it  had  already  at  his  en- 
try sung  “For  lie's  a jolly  good  fellow” 
twice  through. 

The  ripe  sun  streamed  through  the  col- 
ored frock-coated  saints  and  the  Hall  was 
very  hot,  yet  the  perspiring  folk  that 
packed  both  floor  and  gallery  and  over- 
flowed indefinitely  adown  the  street  nev- 
er seemed  to  tire  of  shouting  and  waving 
hats  and  handkerchiefs.  The  Minister 
stood  bowing  at  regular  intervals  like  a 
wound  - up  toy,  and  Allegra  wondered 
when  he  would  be  allowed  to  speak,  and 
how  any  man  could  speak  up  to  that 
standard  of  emotion.  She  felt  like  a 
mass  of  stripped  nerves,  suffering  yet 
exultant,  morbidly  apprehensive  of  his 
break-down,  yet  simultaneously  sure  of 
his  triumph.  She  saw  lie  had  put  liis 
few  notes  into  his  hat,  and  she  hoped  lie 
would  not  forget  where  they  were,  as, 
she  had  discovered,  was  his  habit  of  mind 
at  home. 

She  scarcely  realized  how  stale  to  him 
was  all  this  preliminary  pother;  to  what 
storms  of  approving  thunder  or  sibilant 
ligli tning  lie  had  opposed  the  same  pain- 
ed forehead;  how  all  tins  was  but  the 
mere  rolling  wave  on  which  to  launch 
the  boat  the  instant  it  receded. 

And  yet  there  was  neither  professional 
calm  nor  professional  tremor  in  li is  tones 
as  lie  began  to  speak  of  the  solemn  occa- 
sion that  had  brought  them  together.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  shaken,  if  not 
by  their  emotion,  by  his  own.  Early  in 
his  speech  he  undraped  great  Ciesar's 
bust— not  undramatically— and  there  was 
a hush  of  awe,  a reverential  upstanding, 
followed  by  a round  of  cheers  And 


over  the  rest  of  his  speech  that  beautiful 
stone  head  threw  the  majestic  simplicity 
of  its  marble  silence.  He  spoke  of  how 
the  heart  of  him,  whose  noble  features 
nobly  sculptured  were  now  a Midstoke 
monument  for  all  time,  bad  ever  thrilled 
to  “the  still,  sad  music  of  humanity,” 
and  Allegra  lost  the  sense  of  his  next 
sentences  through  groping  after  a dream- 
like reminiscence,  which  finally  turned 
out  to  be  a dream  indeed:  none  other 
than  her  vision  of  the  stone  statue  with 
the  heart  of  flesh  in  the  ruined  palace 
amid  the  desert  of  sand.  Her  thoughts 
wandered  away  to  the  burnt  poem  that 
she  had  based  upon  it.  But  her  father 
startled  her  back  into  attention. 

“I  loved  this  man,”  he  cried  with 
sudden  ringing  passion,  and  threw  his 
arm  around  the  bust.  “Why  should  I 
be  ashamed  to  speak  of  my  love?  O 
Jonathan,  my  brother,  how  are  the 
mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war 
perished!”  And  at  this  strange  heart- 
cry,  this  visible  contrast  of  the  dead  stone 
and  the  living  man,  the  Hall  seemed  to 
rock  as  with  an  earthquake,  and  people 
sprang  on  chairs  and  shouted,  and  Alle- 
gra felt  herself  swept  upward  to  her  feet 
too,  by  the  mighty  wave  of  exaltation, 
and  she  was  crying  and  laughing  and 
watching  the  big  tears  roll  down  the  ora- 
tor’s face.  She  wished  to  wipe  them 
away,  and  yet  she  wished  them  to  be 
there.  He,  all  unconscious  of  them,  put 
out  a deprecating  hand,  which  like  a mes- 
merist's waved  the  mob  down  to  their 
seats  and  their  silence.  And  now  the 
speech  grew  soberer,  more  in  li  is  wonted 
manner,  returning  to  earthen  facts  and 
iron  laws.  He  sketched  out  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  future,  the  lines  on  which 
all  good  men  and  true  should  work— not 
Radicals  only,  there  were  good  men  and 
true  in  all  parties;  let  them  not  imitate 
the  follies  of  the  past  by  ticketing  men 
off  into  camps;  he  was  not  even  sure 
that  the  working  classes  needed  special 
representatives  in  Parliament.  At  this 
point  Allegra  was  sensible  of  a slight  loss 
of  temperature  in  his  audience,  and  what 
made  her  feel  it  more  morbidly  in  them 
was  that  she  felt  it  in  herself.  But  he  re- 
gained his  hold  as  he  spoke  of  Nova- 
barba — of  this  eternal  red-herring  of  for- 
eign complications  dragged  across  the 
path  of  domestic  reform  ; of  this  “spirited 
foreign  policy/’  which  was  usually  only 
the  cover  for  a spiritless  shuffling  out 
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of  all  Governmental  promises.  And- at 
this  almost  open  attack  on  the  Cabinet  of 
which  he  was  part,  the  Hall  grew  frenzied 
again,  flattered  to  be  the  scene  of  a decla- 
ration so  sensational,  so  palpably  destined 
to  be  telegraphed  far  and  wide,  and  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  articles  innumerable.  As 
the  speaker  passed  to  his  peroration,  he 
rose  again  to  the  lyric  heights  of  his  exor- 
dium, threw  off  from  his  wings  the  clog 
of  facts  and  figures,  kindling  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  great  orator  he  celebrated. 

He  limned  in  a few  strokes  the  world 
that  Bryden  had  prophesied — every  man 
with  a voice  in  the  ruling  of  the  realm, 
the  peerage  shrivelling  away  before  the 
aristocracy  of  simple  manhood,  the  cor- 
rupt corse  of  feudalism  buried  fathoms 
deep,  to  ‘'suffer  a sea-change  into  some- 
thing rich  and  strange”:  the  Empire 
limited  to  its  natural  racial  expansion, 
the  wen  of  India  amputated,  with  all  else 
through  which  the  life-blood  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  did  not  circulate:  war- 
ships replaced  by  merchantmen,  the  glory 
of  war  by  the  service  of  humanity,  its 
cost  expended  on  the  education  of  the 
people,  the  spider  spinning  his  web  across 
the  cannon's  mouth;  a world  of  free 
peoples  freely  exchanging  their  products, 
material  and  spiritual,  obscuring  their 
frontiers  by  friendly  fusion,  casting  out 
their  fear  by  love.  And  they  should  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks:  nation  should 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
should  they  learn  war  any  more.  His 
voice  had  a dying  fall,  and  left  a religious 
hush  behind  it,  so  that  even  when  the 
great  orator  resumed  his  seat  the  tense  si- 
lence still  held  an  instant,  nor  was  it 
really  dispossessed  by  the  inevitable 
punctuation  of  applause. 

And  then  through  this  rapt  air  sawed 
a strident  voice. 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
— Like  the  snore  of  the  fat  boy  in  Pick - 
wick — ” Allegra  felt  a jar  through  every 
fibre.  Who  was  this  tall,  red-faced  young 
man,  sprung  so  unexpectedly  upon  the 
palpitant  scene,  and  plunging  on  his  bra- 
zen way  with  such  cocksure  complacen- 
cy? The  fat  boy  in  Pickwick  always  fell 
asleep;  so  did  the  Government,  unless 
perpetually  prodded.  Their  great  repre- 
sentative, Bryden,  had  been  denounced 
as  a Quaker:  Cabinets  had  found  him  a 
Shaker.  Mr.  Marshmont  had  spoken  of 
the  red-herring  of  Novabarba — he  should 
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say,  the  blood-red  herring.  It  was  all 
out  of  key  with  the  noble  oration,  with 
the  silent  marble  face — these  witti- 
cisms, these  crude,  caustic  epigrams, 
these  colloquial  tropes  and  turns,  this 
rush  of  breezy  prose.  But  she  was  in  the 
minority.  The  audience  seemed  rather 
to  accept  with  relief  these  draughts  of 
common  air  after  the  tenuous  sether  of 
the  heights.  The  young  man  was  appar- 
ently a local  favorite.  A ripple  of  laugh- 
ter, occasionally  swelling  to  a roar,  fol- 
lowed his  sentences.  And  presently,  as  he 
grew  less  smart  and  more  serious,  Allegra 
herself  was  drawn  into  the  sympathetic 
current.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she  sud- 
denly recognized  in  him  the  young  man 
of  yesterday,  who  had  called  on  the  mob 
to  give  three  cheers  for  her,  and  who  had 
headed  the  “huzzahing  horses!”  Per- 
haps it  was  because  he  had  arrived  at  the 
eulogium  which,  it  seemed,  he  had  to 
pronounce  on  her  father,  through  the 
medium  of  this  vote  of  thanks.  And 
now  the  flippant  note  died  away  alto- 
gether. Emotion  came  into  his  harsh 
incisive  tones  as  he  spoke  of  the  great 
apostle  of  light  who  was  honoring  them 
and  their  dead  hero  that  day,  and  who 
might  now  say,  like  Elijah,  “ I,  even  I 
only,  am  left  a prophet  of  the  Lord;  but 
Baal's  prophets  are  four  hundred  and  fif- 
ty.” What  a privilege  for  himself  that 
afternoon  to  kiss,  so  to  speak,  the  hem  of 
Elijah’s  mantle!  And  then  growing  pro 
phetic  himself,  he  declaimed  against  the 
wrongs  of  the  poor  and  the  down  trodden, 
and  the  corruptions  of  princes  and  bish- 
ops and  the  aristocracy,  till  great  cords  of 
passion  stood  out  on  his  temples. 

A brazen  speech  enough,  but  the  brass 
was  martial,  and  Allegra  thrilled  to  it. 
This  bold  outspokenness,  this  blasphemy 
against  Church  and  Crown,  was  what 
her  mood  demanded:  her  father’s  words 
shrank  to  timidity  before  this  iconoclas- 
tic vigor.  Here  was  a fighter.  Before 
he  had  finished,  she  had  forgiven  his  un- 
happy beginning,  assigned  it  to  a re- 
hearsed jest,  the  prepared  spring-board  for 
impromptu  soarings. 

When  he  sat  down,  she  could  have 
joined  in  the  “ Bravo,  Bob,”  of  a fervent 
admirer.  His  other  name  was  Broser,  she 
learnt  from  the  seconder  of  the  motion, 
and  when  the  vote  of  thanks  was  passed, 
and  the  hubbub  of  exodus  began,  she  was 
not  sorry  to  find  the  young  warrior  push- 
ing his  way  towards  her  father,  as  if  bent 
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on  a personal  hand-shake.  Her  father 
gave  it  effusively,  and  just  as  Allegra  was 
hoping  Mr.  Broser  would  insist  on  her 
acquaintance  too,  the  fiery  sledge-ham- 
mer introduced  his  wife  to  the  Minister. 
Allegra  gazed  with  interest  at  the  lady, 
glad  to  find  her  a small  meek  creature 
who  might  be  expected  duly  to  sink  her- 
self in  her  husband’s  perfervid  personal- 
ity. But  she  had  scarcely  satisfied  her 
curiosity  when  she  felt  a dig  in  the  back 
as  from  a stick.  She  turned  and  saw  with 
a shock  the  Duchess  of  Dalesbury  bran- 
dishing a parasol. 

‘‘Let  us  congratulate  each  other,  Alli- 
gator,” said  the  Duchess. 

“You  here!”  murmured  Allegra. 

“Yes, — Rosmere  is  not  so  many  miles 
off,  I was  dyin’  to  hear  how  he  spoke,  and 
I’ve  been  behind  you  incognita  all  the 
time.  He  is  splendid  — splendid  — tells 
these  poor  fools  nonsense  of  course,  but 
the  English  of  it,  the  English  of  itl  There 
ain’t  many  that  can  use  English  like  the 
Marjorimonts.  But  what  a terrible  per- 
son— that  Bob!” 

“ Terrible  to  the  Throne  and  the 
Church,  I grant  you,”  said  Allegra  stur- 
dily. Her  last  repugnance  to  Broser  van- 
ished before  the  Duchess’s  disapproval. 

“ What  ! You  admire  that  brass- 
mouthed atheist?” 

“ Hush,  hush!  he  can  hear  you.” 

“And  didn't  I have  to  hear  him?  The 
fat  boy  in  Pickwick , indeed!  I felt  like 
thumping  him  with  my  parasol.” 

“ If  you  had  spent  a night  in  the  iron- 
works, you  would  have  felt  like  thump- 
ing the  capitalists.” 

“ And  who  is  your  Bob?— a mill-own- 
er’s son,  I heard  somebody  say.” 

“I  don’t  know, — but  if  so,  it's  all  the 
nobler  of  him — to  feel  for  the  poor — like 
father.” 

“Like  your  father!  You  dare  to  com- 
pare that  beef-faced  bully  to  my  brother! 
Oh,  Alligator!” 

“ He  isn’t  a bully,  and  if  he  is,  you 
all  deserve  it.  He  is  the  kind  of  man 
England  wants — to  carry  on  father's 
work.” 

“England  in  need  of  men  like  that! 
No,  Alligator;  England  needs  gentlemen.” 

Allegra  restrained  herself.  “And  how 
is  Lady  Minnie?’’  she  asked  distantly. 

“More  beautiful  than  ever.” 

“ And  the  Duke?" 

“He  is  writing  another  book.” 

Allegra,  alarmed  lest  she  should  be- 


tray ignorance  of  the  others,  hastened  to 
say,  “Shall  I tell  father  you  are  here?” 

“ No;  I will  tell  him  myself — as  soon  as 
lie  disentangles  himself  from  his  horny- 
handed  worshippers.” 

This,  however,  proved  a longer  process 
than  theDuchess  could  endure.so  protrud- 
ing her  parasol  through  a hole  in  the 
mob,  she  prodded  the  Minister  between 
the  ribs. 

“ Good-afternoon,  Tom.” 

“Emma!”  The  Minister  dropped  the 
glass  of  water  Broser  had  just  handed  him, 
and  Mrs.  Broser’s  meek  bodice  was  copi- 
ously bespl  ashed. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  he  stammered. 

“No  matter,  no  matter  in  the  least,” 
cried  Broser.  “My  only  regret  is  that 
the  glass  you  drank  from  is  broken,  and 
I had  hoped  to  guard  it  as  an  heirloom.” 

“ Are  you  coming,  Tom?” 

“Presently,  Emma,  presently.” 

“But  I want  you  to  dine  with  me.” 

“ At  Rosmere?  Impossible.” 

“Then,  I’ll  dine  with  you.” 

“I  am  sorry.  I have  just  promised 
Mr.  Broser  to  dine  with  him.  Emma, 
may  I introduce  Mr.  Broser?  Mr.  Broser 
— this  is  my  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Dales- 
bury.” 

Mr.  Broser  having  no  glass  to  drop, 
dropped  an  “li”  in  his  agitation  as  he 
declared  his  ’appiness  in  meeting  the 
Duchess.  The  Duchess  smiled  sweetly 
upon  him  in  return,  and  declared  her 
happiness  in  witnessing  his  oratorical 
triumph.  His  face  shone  like  a patted 
schoolboy’s  as  he  rejoined:  “I  am  sure 
we  shall  be  only  too  delighted  and  hon- 
ored to  have  her  Grace  too  at  our  hum- 
ble board.” 

“Nothing  would  give  me  greater  plea- 
sure,” returned  the  Duchess,  with  infinite 
suavity.  “ But  I have  not  met  my  bro- 
ther for  so  long  that  I am  sure  a gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Broser’s  taste  and  good  feel- 
ing will  surrender  him  to  me  altogether, 
just  for  tli is  once.” 

Mr.  Broser  replied  with  his  ready  wit 
that,  placed  as  he  was  between  Scylla 
and  Cliarybdis  (he  mispronounced  both), 
and  having  to  choose  between  paining 
himself  and  paining  the  Duchess,  he  had 
no  option  but  to  deny  himself  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  entertaining  Midstoke's 
revered  visitor.  Whereupon,  w ith  much 
gallant  bowing  and  curtsying,  the  Duch- 
ess and  the  Demagogue  took  leave  of  each 
other.  Her  Grace  bore  off  the  Minister, 
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and  Mrs.  Broser,  forgotten  of  all,  followed 
in  the  wake  of  her  husband.  Awed  by 
the  presence  of  a Duchess,  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  dissipated,  leaving  the  lion  free. 

Allegra  had  beheld  the  little  comedy 
with  silent  amazement.  It  was  the  only 
time  she  had  seen  the  Duchess — polite. 
But  when,  as  they  descended  the  platform, 
the  Duchess  said  sharply:  “Oh,  Tom.  to 
think,  if  I hadn't  come,  you  would  have 
broken  bread  with  that  beast!'  Allegra 
intervened  angrilj*:  “But  you  told  him 
you  enjoyed  his  speech." 

“Mjr  dear,"  said  the  Duchess,  “one 
isn't  rude  to  that  sort  of  person.'1 

Allegra  turned  to  her  father  and  took 
his  hand  lovingly.  “ Are  you  tired,  dear?" 

“ No,  not  tired— but  a little  ashamed." 

“Ashamed,  father?  Of  what?" 

“ I was  too  theatrical — that  clasping  of 
the  bust!'1 

“That  was  fine,  father.  It  had  all  the 
thrill  of  drama  with  all  the  weight  of  re- 
ality." Allegra  was  unconsciously  sum- 
ming up  her  impressions  of  the  whole 
meeting. 

“My  only  consolation  is  that  I hadn't 
rehearsed  it.  It  came  of  itself.  But  how 
they  cheered  that,  while  the  real  solid 


parts  of  my  speech  made  them  restive,  so 
that  I caught  myself  working  up  to  fresh 
cheers.  Ah,  that  is  the  worst  of  address- 
ing meetings.  You  sink  to  an  actor.  You 
long  to  spice  and  overcolor;  you  can't 
endure  long  arid  tracts  of  silence,  even 
though  you  know  that  frequent  cheers 
are  the  sure  signs  of  bad  speaking— of  a 
mere  firework  display." 

“ I don't  see  that,  Tom,''  said  the  Duch- 
ess, as  they  came  into  the  street. 

“Surely,  Emma!  Frequent  cheers 
mark  a lack  of  continuous  exposition. 
The  cheer  should  be  the  climax  of  a grad- 
ual ascent." 

“Three  cheers  for  Marshmont!"  cried 
a voice,  and  the  mob  that  had  not  got  in, 
gave  them. 

“ How  badly  you  must  have  been  speak- 
ing just  then,  father!"  Allegra  laughed, 
as  they  entered  their  carriage. 

“ Yes,  he  was  talkin’  nonsense,"  assent- 
ed the  Duchess.  “ Cheers  are  the  certifi- 
cates of  eloquence." 

“Well,  Mr.  Broser  got  more  than  fa- 
ther," said  Allegra  slyly. 

“ Possibly  your  father  may  be  right,'' 
the  Duchess  admitted  meditatively. 

[to  HK  CONTIM’KO.  ] 


LIFE  AFTER  DEATH 


BY  DR.  JAMES  HERVEY  HYSLOP 


IN  a previous  paper  I discussed  the  re- 
sults of  psychical  research  up  to  the 
date  of  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson's  last 
report  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Piper 
case.  Dr.  Hodgson  is  the  secretary  of 
the  American  branch  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  and  after  a most 
painstaking  investigation  announced  his 
conversion  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  evi- 
dence was  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief 
in  a future  life.  I propose  now  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  my  experiments  in  the 
same  field,  which  confirm  Dr.  Hodgson's 
conclusion.  The  experiments  are  the 
subject  of  a report  to  the  above-named 
society. 

For  years  Mrs.  Piper  has  been  re- 
lieved of  all  responsibility  for  the  sci- 
entific value  of  the  phenomena  obtain- 
ed through  her  trance.  This  has  been 
assumed  by  Dr.  Hodgson  or  the  sitters, 
as  the  case  may  be. 


All  arrangements  for  the  sittings  are 
made  through  Dr.  Hodgson,  who  con- 
ceals from  Mrs.  Piper  all  knowledge  of 
the  sitter's  identity  in  all  cases  where  sci- 
entific importance  attaches  to  the  results. 
Mrs.  Piper  simply  has  a standing  con- 
tract to  permit  experiment  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  American  secretary.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting also  to  learn  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  specific  sittings  are  made  not 
with  Mrs.  Piper  in  her  normal  state,  but 
with  the  trance  personalities  while  she 
is  in  the  “trance."  The^e  are  absolute- 
ly no  physical  trappings  or  mechanical 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  experiment 
except  a writing-pad  and  pencil,  furnish- 
ed by  the  sitter  himself.  Mrs.  Piper's 
personality  and  opinions  are  completely 
excluded  from  consideration  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  importance  of  the  phe- 
nomena. She  does  not  know,  after  re- 
covery from  the  “trance,"  what  she  has 
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written  during  it,  and  it  is  kept  from  her 
knowledge  until  published.  The  experi- 
menter thus  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  the  value  of  the  results.  The  mes- 
sages are  written  by  Mrs.  Piper  s hand 
while  she  is  in  a completely  unconscious 
state,  with  her  head  resting  on  a pil- 
low on  a table.  All  questions  and  re- 
marks addressed  to  the  “ communica- 
tors ” are  spoken  slowly  and  distinctly  to 
the  hand,  and  are  recorded  in  their  proper 
place  and  chronological  order  with  the 
“messages,”  so  that  a perfect  record 
of  everything  that  occurs  is  effected. 
To  conceal  my  own  identity  I wore  a 
mask  covering  the  whole  of  my  face.  I 
also  concealed  my  voice  from  Mrs.  Piper’s 
hearing,  and  never  touched  her  during 
the  seventeen  sittings,  so  that  identifica- 
tion and  muscular  suggestion  were  com- 
pletely excluded.  I was  equally  careful 
during  the  writing  of  the  “messages”  to 
avoid  questions  of  a suggestive  sort. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: The  original  “ control”  claimed  to 
be  a disearnate  spirit  by  the  name  of  Dr. 
Phinuit  Scliville.  But  he  failed  to  prove 
his  identity.  During  his  regime,  so  to 
speak,  a friend  of  Dr.  Hodgson,  who  is 
called  George  Pelham  in  the  last  report, 
died  in  New  York,  and  appeared  through 
Mrs.  Piper  to  keep  a promise  made  to  Dr. 
Hodgson  to  identify  himself  after  death 
if  possible.  After  Dr.  Hodgson  was  satis- 
fied that  his  identity  was  established,  he 
asked  this  George  Pelham  to  hunt  up 
Stain  ton  Moses,  who  had  been  a former 
medium  in  England,  and  who  had  died 
in  1892.  It  was  thought  that  Mr.  Moses 
might  prove  a good  communicator.  He 
was  found,  but  expectations  entertained 
regarding  him  were  disappointed.  But 
through  him  Dr.  Hodgson  asked  for  his 
old  “guides”  or  “controls,”  who  had 
called  themselves  in  England  by  the  as- 
sumed names  Imperator,  Rector,  Doctor, 
and  Prudens.  They  appeared  under  the 
direction  of  Stainton  Moses,  and  after  Dr. 
Phinuit  could  be  induced  to  surrender 
the  field  to  them,  they  took  charge,  as  it 
were,  and  there  has  been  a distinct  im- 
provement in  every  feature  of  the  case 
since  their  assumption  of  power.  They 
represent  themselves  as  a little  band  of 
disearnate  spirits  endeavoring  to  reveal  a 
future  life  to  man.  Whether  they  can 
be  accepted  as  what  they  claim  to  be  de- 
pends upon  the  success  of  proving  the 
personal  identity  of  some  deceased  person. 


The  mode  of  the  “communications” 
is  somewhat  as  follows:  Mrs.  Piper  goes 
into  a “ trance  ’’—some  state  of  insensibil- 
ity and  unconsciousness  of  whose  nature 
we  know  little  or  nothing— her  head  rest- 
ing on  a pillow  placed  on  a table.  A 
pencil  is  placed  in  her  fingers,  and  the 
“ communications  ” are  written  out  on  a 
pad  provided  by  the  sitter.  Mrs.  Piper  is 
not  touched  in  the  mean  time,  so  that 
muscular  suggestion  is  excluded  from 
consideration.  The  sitter  simply  re- 
mains in  silence  until  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  a question^  which  is  address- 
ed to  the  medium’s  hand.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  without  any  suggestion  or 
question,  all  sorts  of  “ messages,”  com- 
prising incidents  in  the  previous  life  of 
the  “communicator,”  may  be  written 
down,  all  unknown  to  Mrs.  Piper,  and 
often  unknown  to  the  sitter,  but  ve?ified 
afterward  among  those  at  a distance 
whom  he  may  interrogate.  To  many 
these  facts  will  seem  trivial,  but  their 
value  consists  in  that  fact.  The  first 
problem  for  the  psychical  researcher  is 
the  personal  identity  of  the  alleged  dis- 
carnate  spirit,  and  only  the  most  trivial 
incidents  imaginable  can  make  that  cer- 
tain. Generalities,  profound  philosophy, 
poetic  description,  and  similar  phenome- 
na would  only  condemn  all  claims  to 
spiritism.  Personal  experiments  which 
I conducted  show  that  living,  intelligent 
men  choose  trivial  incidents  to  prove 
their  identity,  and  that  the  choice  of 
them  does  not  serve  as  an  index  of  their 
character  or  conditions  of  life  and  con- 
duct. 

The  confusion  and  paucity  of  coinci- 
dental material  in  my  first  sitting  were  so 
noticeable  that  I was  not  impressed  with 
it  at  the  time.  I learned  afterward  that 
there  were  several  pertinent  and  true 
things  in  it  that  were  unknown  to  me 
when  obtained.  Toward  the  close  of  it 
there  were  several  interesting  facts  that 
suggested  the  importance  of  the  “com- 
munications.” They  wTere  the  purported 
messages  from  a brother  Charles,  who 
gave  his  name  and  relationship  to  me, 
mentioned  typhoid  fever  as  the  sickness 
that  took  his  life,  this  being  wrong,  and 
then  said  that  he  “had  a very  bad  throat 
which  took  him  out.”  I learned  from  an 
aunt  that  this  was  true.  I asked  when 
he  died,  and  the  answer  was  given:  “In 
the  winter.  I remember  seeing  it  snow.” 
This  was  correct  in  both  its  details.  It 
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snowed  the  day  before  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death.  I then  asked  what  had 
caused  liis  death;  and  no  answer  was 
given  to  my  question  until  the  third  sit- 
ting, when  this  Charles  appeared  and 
asked  me  if  “scarlet  fever  was  a bad 
thing  to  have  in  the  body.”  Scarlet 
fever  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  sittiug  I 
was  at  once  addressed  by  the  name  that  I 
had  always  been  called  by  my  father  af- 
ter 1877,  and  the  “ communicator  ” soon 
indicated  that  he  was  my  father,  though 
neither  the  name  nor  the  relationship 
was  distinctly  stated  until  the  close  of  the 
sitting.  But  very  early  the  “communi- 
cator” referred  to  a conversation  that  we 
had  had  on  this  subject  in  1895,  one  year 
before  hisdeath,and  stated  that  I was  very 
doubtful  about  communication  on  that 
occasion,  that  lie  thought  it  would  not  be 
all  “hallucination,  but  a reality,”  and 
that  he  “ was  not  so  far  wrong,  after  all.” 
I was  very  sceptical  on  that  occasion,  and 
explained  away  certain  phenomena  with- 
in the  range  of  psychical  research  as  hal- 
lucinations. My  father  had  astonished 
me  on  the  occasion  because  he  showed  so 
receptive  a mind  toward  the  whole  sub- 
ject, as  he  was  especially  strict  in  his 
orthodoxy,  and  did  not  know  enough  of 
“spiritualism”  to  despise  it.  In  the 
fourth  sitting  he  returned  to  the  subject, 
and  asked  me  if  I remembered  our  talk 
on  Swedenborg  and  his  doctrine  of  the 
spiritual  sense.  I did  not  remember  this, 
and  did  not  believe  that  he  had  talked 
about  that  person,  as  I felt  certain  my  fa- 
ther knew  nothing  of  lnm,  his  library  be 
ing  made  up  of  books  that  eschewed 
Swedenborg’s  ideas  very  decidedly.  But 
inquiry  showed  that  we  had  talked  about 
this  very  man  and  his  ideas.  This  my 
step-motherespecially  remembered,  as  she 
had  asked  him  after  my  departure  about 
Swedenborg.  Recurring  to  it  again  at  a 
later  sitting,  he  said:  “Shut  out  the 
thought  theory,  James.  1 went  on  theo- 
rizing all  my  life,  and  what  did  I gain  by 
itf  My  thoughts  only  became  more  sub- 
tle and  unsatisfactory.  There  is  a God, 
an  all- wise  and  omnipotent  God,  who  is 
our  guide,  and  if  we  follow  the  best  with- 
in us,  we  will  know  more  of  Him.  Now 
speaking  of  Swedenborg,  what  does  it 
matter  whether  his  teachings  were  right 
or  wrong,  so  long  as  we  are  individually 
and  ourselves  here?”  Atastill  later  sitting 
he  brought  the  subject  up  again  and  said : 


“ Well,  now,  I feel  satisfied  that  you  are 
at  least  pulling  with  my  push,  and  that  is 
all  I can  ask  of  you.  I remember  perfect- 
ly well  what  my  own  theories  were  con- 
cerning this  life,  and  my  too  often  ex- 
pressing doubts  about  it.  I do  indeed; 
but  I think  I was  moored  in  the  thought 
that  I should  live  somewhere,  and  not  die 
as  a vegetable.  Do  you  remember  our 
conversations  on  this  subject?”  I asked 
here  if  he  remembered  when  this  was,  and 
the  reply  came  that  it  was  on  my  last 
visit,  which  was  true.  I then  asked  what 
I was  doing  at  the  time,  intending  to  see 
if  my  lecture  in  Indianapolis  would  be 
mentioned.  But  the  reply  was,  “ Yes;  I 
believe  you  had  been  experimenting  on 
the  subject,  and  I remember  of  your 
telling  me  something  about  hypnotism.” 
He  immediately  asked,  “And  what  did 
you  tell  me  about  some  kind  of  manifes- 
tations which  you  were  in  doubt  about?” 
I replied  that  it  was  apparitions  near  the 
point  of  death ; and  the  response  made 
was,  “Oh  yes,  I recall  it  very  well;  and 
you  told  me  about  a young  woman  who 
had  had  some  experiences  and  dreams 
which  interested  me  very  much,  but  you 
were  doubtful  about  life  after  so-called 
death.” 

Now  the  facts  are  that  in  that  conver- 
sation I put  forward  telepathy,  “the 
thought  theory,”  to  explain  away  the 
facts  that  I told  him  about,  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  spiritistic  view.  It 
is  true  that  my  father  did  a great  deal  of 
theorizing  in  his  life  within  the  limits  of 
his  theology  which  he  made  desperate  ef- 
forts to  render  intelligible.  But  I never 
knew  him  to  either  eutertain  or  express 
doubts  about  a future  life.  Nor  do  any 
of  his  relatives.  But  if  the  mistake  here 
is  the  same  as  was  made  a few  minutes 
later,  and  then  spontaneously  corrected  to 
the  right  statement  of  facts,  it  was  intend- 
ed to  refer  to  my  doubts  on  the  matter.  It 
was  correct  also  that  I had  been  experi- 
menting on  the  subject  at  the  time,  and 
I talked  to  him  about  hypnotism.  He 
brought  the  subject  up,  having  heard  of 
some  strange  public  performances  in  the 
town.  I discussed  it  at  some  length,  and 
tried  to  hypnotize  my  brother  at  the 
time,  but  failed,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  my  father.  I also  narrated  to 
him  an  experiment  with  a lady  that  I 
had  performed  in  connection  with  a dream 
of  hers.  She  had  dreamed  of  seeing  a 
strange  person  in  a coffin  some  six  liun- 
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dred  miles  distant,  with  her  own  sister 
sitting  by.  A few  days  later  the  lady  re 
ceived  a letter  from  this  sister  telling  her 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  a girl  in  the 
house,  and  expressed  her  fears  that  she 
would  not  recover  from  a relapse  of  pneu- 
monia from  which  she  was  suffering.  I 
sent  and  obtained,  unknown  to  the  lady 
here  in  New  York  (this  lady  being  the 
wife  of  an  orthodox  minister  and  utterly 
despising  spiritualism),  a photograph  of 
the  girl  who  was  sick,  and  put  it  among 
six  others  as  nearly  like  it  as  it  was 
possible  to  secure;  and  without  having 
been  told  my  object,  or  allowed  to  see 
my  preparations  beforehand,  the  lady  in- 
stantly identified  the  right  face  as  the 
girl  she  had  seen  in  her  dream,  though 
her  husband  and  myself  tried  to  change 
her  mind  to  another  and  false  picture. 
The  single  coincidence,  of  course,  has  no 
scientific  value;  but  the  reader  can  un- 
derstand how  such  a fact  would  impress 
my  father  when  I told  it  to  him,  as  he 
was  not  a scientific  man.  I also  discussed 
the  subject  of  apparitions  or  hallucina- 
tions near  the  point  of  death,  and  one  in 
my  step-mother's  family  was  told  me  at 
the  time  as  a result  of  the  discussion.  It 
was  in  this  connection  that  I repudiated 
them  as  evidences  of  a hereafter,  and  ex- 
plained them  away  as  possibly  hallucina- 
tions pure  and  simple.  But  having  re- 
called the  subject  here  at  the  sittings,  my 
father  went  on  to  tell  me  of  one  that  my 
uncle,  who  had  died  three  weeks  before 
niy  first  sitting  and  six  months  before  the 
one  going  on,  had  before  his  death,  and 
interpreted  at  once  as  a notification  of  his 
sudden  demise.  But  I could  not  verify 
this  statement. 

In  order  to  test  the  theory  of  telepathy, 
I asked  at  one  of  my  sittings  the  question, 
4i  What  was  the  trouble  when  you  passed 
out?”  The  question  was  badly  expressed, 
but  I wished  both  to  adopt  the  spirit- 
istic lingo  for  the  amanuensis,  and  to 
make  the  inquiry  as  vague  as  possible 
and  in  as  few  words  as  it  could  be  put. 
I knew  that  my  father  thought  his  disease 
was  catarrh,  but  we  thought  it  was  prob- 
ably cancer  of  the  larynx.  If  I had  got- 
ten the  latter  name,  or  something  like  it, 
telepathy  was  to  be  presumed,  while  the 
answer  catarrh  would  be  consistent  with 
either  theory.  But  I got  for  my  first  an- 
swer an  expression  of  surprise  that  I had 
implied  that  there  was  any  trouble  be- 
tween myself  and  my  father,  he  remark- 


ing that  he  thought  we  were  always  very 
congenial,  which  was  true.  But  I cor- 
rected the  misapprehension  by  saying 
that  I meant  “ sickness.”  This  was  at 
once  taken  up,  and  amidst  much  con- 
fusion all  the  main  physical  symptoms 
attending  his  death  were  given,  with  two 
very  significant  questions  and  one  impor- 
tant statement  of  fact.  I shall  not  detail 
them  here,  for  lack  of  space,  as  they  did 
not  involve  the  answer  to  the  question 
with  which  I started  out.  But  they  did 
show  the  right  interpretation  of  my 
question  as  it  was  expressed. 

I then  tried  the  query  whether  I had 
ever  had  the  same  disease,  and  though 
my  question  practically  implied  an  affirm- 
ative answer,  which  was  given,  there 
was  spontaneously  added,  without  sugges- 
tion from  me,  “a  long  time  ago.”  This 
was  true,  but  I got  no  nearer  the  correct 
answer  at  the  time.  Some  confusion  arose, 
and  I tried  to  use  the  law  of  association 
for  calling  out  what  I wanted,  and  also 
getting  another  evidential  fact  at  the  same 
time.  Hence  I asked,  “What  medicine 
did  I get  for  you  in  New  York?”  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  it,  but  I refused 
to  recognize  it  as  correct,  since  the  writing 
was  not  clear  enough  to  evade  the  accu- 
sation of  an  illusion  of  apperception  in 
it.  The  next  day  he  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject voluntarily,  and  gave  liyomei  as  the 
medicine.  A few  minutes  later  he  added 
strychniue,  with  the  implication  that  he 
was  taking  it  with  the  hyomei.  Hyomei 
was  the  correct  answer  to  my  question, 
but  I got  him  no  strychnine.  I ascer- 
tained, however,  from  three  of  the  family 
at  home  that  he  was  taking  strychnine 
with  the  hyomei.  This  I did  not  know 
myself,  though  it  must  be  said  for  the  be- 
liever of  telepathy  that  I found  in  a letter 
written  to  me  two  months  before  his 
death  the  statement  that  he  was  taking 
arsenic  and  strychnine  with  the  hyomei. 
The  arsenic  was  never  mentioned,  but  in- 
stead of  it  morphine  was  given.  Inquiry, 
however,  showed  that  he  never  took  mor- 
phine. 

A large  number  of  smaller  incidents 
were  given  in  this  first  series  of  sittings, 
which,  though  evidential,  are  not  so  com- 
plex as  those  already  mentioned.  For  in- 
stance, direct  indications  of  the  recent 
death  of  two  uncles  were  given,  and  ap- 
propriate expressions  of  consolation  sent 
to  his  two  sisters,  the  widow's  of  the  two 
uncles.  Their  names  were  given,  and 
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those  of  three  living  brothers  in  appro- 
priate connections.  Many  characteristic 
modes  of  expression  known  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  or  relations  appeared 
spontaneously  in  their  natural  places. 
Allusion  was  made  to  the  place  where  he 
left  his  spectacles  when  he  died,  to  his 
books,  to  a cap  knit  for  him  by  my  step- 
mother, and  to  a brown-handled  knife 
with  which  he  used  to  pick  out  his  finger- 
nails. The  last  two  items  were  wholly 
unknown  to  me. 

Dr.  Richard  Hodgson  then  held  five  sit- 
tings on  my  behalf  while  I remained  in 
New  York.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to 
shut  out  direct  telepathy.  Quite  a large 
number  of  smaller  true  incidents  were 
communicated  to  Dr.  Hodgson  at  these 
sittings,  many  of  which  were  as  unknown 
to  me  as  to  him.  Among  such  were  al- 
lusion to  a paper-cutter,  trouble  with  the 
left  eye,  a skull-cap.  a mark  near  the  ear, 
and  a thin  morning  coat — all  trivial  inci- 
dents, but  well  calculated  to  establish  per- 
sonal identity.  There  were,  however,  a 
number  of  much  more  complex  and  im- 
portant incidents  which  may  be  briefly 
outlined. 

In  one  of  the  five  sittings  my  father  (to 
use  the  spiritistic  lingo)  carried  on  an  in- 
telligent conversation  with  Dr.  Hodgson 
regarding  the  latter's  father,  who  was  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  finally  remark- 
ed: “I  can  preach  very  well  myself. 
Ask  my  soil  if  this  is  not  so.  I recall 
many  things  that  I would  gladly  have 
altered  if  I had  seen  them  as  clearly  as  I 
do  now.”  After  excusing  himself  from 
further  communications  he  bade  Dr. 
Hodgson  good-by,  with  the  closing  re- 
mark : “ Listen.  This  is  passing  through 
my  mind : Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.  Hys- 
lop.” 

When  I saw  this  quotation  from  the 
well-known  hymn,  I recognized  one  of 
the  strongest  evidences  imaginable  against 
personal  identity,  and  looked  at  the  whole 
passage  as  an  admirable  instance  of  sec- 
ondary personality  influenced  by  the  sug- 
gestions latent  in  the  previous  talk  about 
Wesleyanisrn,  though  the  allusion  to 
preaching  was  pertinent  to  my  father’s 
habits  when  we  had  no  church  services. 
My  father  was  a severely  orthodox  be- 
liever, so  much  so  that  he  was  opposed 
to  all  hymn -singing  and  instrumental 
music  in  worship  of  any  kind.  He  would 
not  tolerate  hymn  - singing  of  any  kind 
in  religious  services.  But  I was  explain- 


ing to  my  step-mother  the  difficulties  of 
the  communications  and  how  tins  special 
instance  told  strongly  against  personal 
identity,  and  she  agreed  with  me  em- 
phatically, but  added;  innocently,  that 
my  father  had  a special  dislike  to  this 
very  hymn,  and  used  often  to  express  his 
surprise  that  orthodox  people  could  sing 
a Unitarian  hymn.  The  fact  thus  turned 
out  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  identity, 
and  gave  special  meaning  to  the  reference 
to  preaching.  When  we  could  not  have 
preaching  of  our  own,  my  father,  who 
would  not  allow  us  to  attend  the  services 
of  any  other  denomination,  would  take 
the  Bible  and  comment  upon  a chapter  of 
it  much  as  the  regular  minister  did.  The 
pertinence  of  the  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
he  would  have  gladly  changed  things 
had  he  seen  them  as  clearly  as  now  is 
evident  of  itself,  though  it  is  not  proof 
of  identity. 

In  the  next  sitting  lie  alluded  to  the 
rough  roads  and  country  on  the  way  to 
church.  This  was  correct,  and  lie  imme- 
diately mentioned  the  State  in  which  he 
had  lived  most  of  his  life,  namely,  Ohio, 
and  mentioned  the  fact  that  h6  had  talked 
to  the  principal  of  the  (high)  school  about 
one  of  my  brothers,  specifying  this  bro 
ther’s  name.  In  the  same  connection  lie 
alluded  to  some  anxieties  regarding  tins 
brother  that  he  said  were  common  to  him 
self,  an  aunt  whom  he  mentioned  by  name, 
and  myself,  whom  lie  also  indicated.  In 
fact,  he  had  crowded  together  in  a few 
sentences  the  mental  experiences  of 
twenty  years  regarding  this  brother,  my 
aunt,  and  myself.  Following  this  was 
an  allusion  to  his  having  moved  out  West 
and  having  been  separated  from  me  for 
some  time.  Both  statements  were  true, 
and  they  were  connected  with  the  men 
tion  of  the  skull-cap,  and  the  name  of  its 
maker,  which  was  not  quite  right. 

There  is  another  incident,  having  much 
greater  complexity  than  any  that  I have 
mentioned,  and  which  was  completed  at 
my  later  personal  sittings.  It  refers  to 
two  canes  which  my  father  had.  He 
mentioned  a curved  handled  cane  on 
which  lie  had  carved  his  initials,  and 
soon  afterward  gave  a careful  descrip- 
tion of  movements  that  I finally  identi- 
fied, on  inquiry,  with  the  breaking  of  one 
of  them  by  prying.  But  on  my  first  in- 
quiry I found  that  he  had  never  carved 
his  initials  on  any  cane.  As  I knew, 
however,  that  I had  given  him  a curved- 
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handled  cane,  and  that  we  children  had 
earlier  given  him  a gold-headed  cane  on 
which  his  initials  were  carved,  I conjectur- 
ed that  there  might  be  here  some  confu- 
sion of  the  two  canes  by  association.  I re- 
solved, therefore,  to  test  my  conjecture  in 
an  indirect  way.  I had  given  him  the 
curved-handled  cane  during  the  political 
campaign  in  which  the  gold  standard  was 
the  issue.  On  the  cane  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  a “ gold  bug.”  On  his  death- 
bed my  father  was  visited  by  my  cousin 
and  his  wife,  and  on  being  asked  by  my 
cousin  what  his  politics  were,  my  father 
replied  simply  by  showing  my  cousin  the 
“gold  bug”  on  the  cane.  I therefore 
asked,  with  the  hope  that  association 
might  spontaneously  connect  the  inci- 
dent with  previous  messages,  whether  my 
father  recalled  shaking  a walking-stick  at 
my  cousin,  naming  him.  The  answer 
came  promptly,  and  after  some  excite- 
ment in  the  hand  that  was  doing  the 
writing:  “ Yes,  I do,  and  I was  never  more 
excited  in  my  life,  and  I was  right,  too.” 
I ascertained  from  my  cousin's  wife  in 
the  West  that  my  father  became  so  ex- 
cited in  his  talk  on  politics  on  this  occa- 
sion that  she  and  her  husband  had  to 
leave  the  bedside  for  fear  he  would  have 
a spasm  of  the  larynx,  in  which  he  was 
likely  to  collapse.  I then  asked  who  had 
given  him  that  cane,  and  the  hand,  after 
stopping  the  writing,  reached  up  and 
tapped  me  on  the  temple  for  perhaps  half 
a minute,  and  then  pointed  to  Dr.  Hodgson 
and  wrote:  “You  did,  and  I mentioned 
it  to  him  before.”  This  was%in  June, 
and  he  had  mentioned  the  cane  to  Dr. 
Hodgson  in  February.  I then  asked  what 
was  on  the  cane,  intending  to  see  if  any 
allusion  would  be  made  to  the  “gold 
bug.”  The  first  answer  was,  “ I think  it 
was  the  little  top.”  The  hand  shook  as  in 
dissent,  and  wrote  the  word  “ ring,”  and 
dissenting  violently  again,  drew  the  lines 
for  a beetle  or  “gold  bug.”  Inquiry  in 
the  West  showed  what  I had  wholly 
forgotten,  namely,  that  my  father  had 
another  curved-handled  cane  which  had 
been  given  him  for  the  lost  gold-headed 
one,  and  which  had  been  broken  by  some 
prying.  It  had  then  been  mended  by  a 
tin  ring  nailed  around  it.  It  is  apparent, 
then,  that  there  was  some  confusion  in  re- 
gard to  the  three  canes,  but  that  there  are 
traces  of  all  of  them  in  the  messages,  with 
decided  evidential  incidents  regarding  the 
“ gold  bug  ” cane. 


Another  illustration  in  my  later  series 
of  sittings  occurred  in  a way  to  exhibit 
the  natural  play  of  association.  My 
father  alluded  to  the  organ  which  we  had 
at  home,  and  indicated  that  he  had  wished 
my  sister  to  learn  to  sing.  This  was  true, 
and  he  added  he  was  trying  to  mention 
incidents  that  had  occurred  when  I was  a 
member  of  the  family  circle.  All  at 
once  he  broke  out  with  the  sudden  recol- 
lection: “Oh  yes  I Do  you  remember  the 
flute  that  Will  used  to  play?”  Noticing 
his  own  mistake,  the  message  was  correct- 
ed to  “ fiddle.”  By  this  time  I saw  what 
was  intended,  and  remarked  to  the  hand 
that  he  must  mean  another  brother  and 
another  instrument.  Quick  as  a flash 
came  the  reply,  “ Yes;  I think  I am  think- 
ing of  George  ” ; and  then,  after  starting  to 
give  the  word  “ violin,”  the  hand  violent- 
ly dissented  of  its  own  volition,  and  be- 
gan to  pick  the  air  as  if  playing  a guitar. 
Now  my  brother  as  named  in  the  mes- 
sage had  a guitar,  and  the  incidents  men- 
tioned all  belonged  to  the  time  when  I 
was  a member  of  the  family  circle. 

At  another  sitting  I asked  my  father  if 
he  remembered  a certain  man,  giving  his 
name,  and  who  was  an  old  neighbor. 
The  answer  was  promptly  made  in  the 
affirmative,  and  a question  put  to  me 
about  the  church  in  the  old  home.  Know- 
ing to  what  church  the  man  named  be- 
longed, I asked  if  that  particular  church 
was  in  mind,  and  with  the  affirmative  re- 
sponse the  communicator  went  on  to  say 
that  an  organ  had  been  put  into  that 
church.  Of  this  I knew  or  remembered 
nothing  at  the  time.  I am  quite  certain 
that  I had  not  known  it  at  all.  But  on 
personal  inquiries  in  the  West  I not  only 
found  that  the  statement  was  true,  but 
also  that  the  man  whom  I had  named  was 
one  of  the  three  or  four  persons  to  leave 
the  congregation  on  account  of  it. 

There  were  some  remarkably  clear 
communications  from  an  uncle  in  the 
following  facts.  He  began  with  an  an- 
nouncement of  his  name.  He  said,  “I 
am  James  McClellan,  and  you  are  my 
namesake.”  I was  the  namesake  of  this 
uncle.  He  added,  “I  always  despised 
the  name  of  Jim.”  This  I did  not  know, 
but  I felt  that  the  statement  was  quite 
probable,  as  we  always  called  him  “Un- 
cle Mack.”  On  inquiry  of  his  living 
daughters,  one  of  them  did  not  know 
whether  this  was  true  or  not.  But  the 
other  recalled  it  distinctly,  and  men- 
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tioned  several  instances  in  which  her 
mother  and  father  had  endeavored  to  cor- 
rect the  habit  of  their  neighbors  of  calling 
him  “Jim.”  He  went  on  to  mention 
that  his  father  had*  been  in  the  war.  I 
asked  three  of  the  living  brothers  of  this 
uncle  if  their  father  had  been  in  the  war, 
and  they  one  and  all  denied  it.  But  I 
found  in  the  history  of  the  county  in 
which  he  had  lived  that  he  had  been  in 
the  war  of  1812.  having  been  commis- 
sioned in  1810.  My  uncle  also  added  that 
his  father  had  a brother  David  who  had 
a sunstroke  and  was  never  well  after  it.  > 
Inquiry  showed  that  only  one  of  the  liv- 
ing brothel's  recalled  an  uncle  by  this 
name.  But  it  also  showed  he  was  a 
brother-in-law  instead  of  a brother.  Af- 
ter two  months’  inquiry  I found  where 
lie  had  lived,  and  got  into  communication 
with  two  of  his  living  sons,  and  ascer- 
tained from  one  of  them  that  about  1867 
his  father  had  a light  sunstroke.  The 
other  did  not  remember  the  incident. 
Two  or  three  other  evidential  incidents 
were  mentioned  by  this  uncle,  such  as  the, 
name  of  a living  brother  whom  I knew 
when  at  college,  and  also  the  name  of 
his  own  mother,  whom  I did  not  know, 
and  the  name  and  death  of  a sister  whom 
I once  knew,  but  of  whose  death  I did 
not  know. 

There  were  also  a number  of  “commu- 
nications” from  a cousin,  the  son  of  this 
uncle;  from  another  uncle,  who  had  died 
only  three  weeks  before  the  first  sitting; 
from  a brother  and  sister  whose  names 
were  given  and  who  had  died  in  1864;  and 
a few  from  my  mother,  name  being  given, 
who  died  in  1869.  But  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  “communications  ” came  from 
my  father,  numbering  in  all  perhaps  as 
many  as  a hundred  definite  and  concrete 
incidents  in  his  life.  In  all  there  were 
152  true  incidents,  16  false,  and  37  indeter- 
minate or  un verifiable  cases.  In  classify- 
ing the  false  incidents  I have  been  very 
severe,  and  even  included  some  that  with 
a little  stretching  could  be  made  true;  and 
in  the  true  instances,  by  a little  different 
method  of  classification  the  number  could 
be  increased,  though  it  would  not  alter 
their  evidential  value.  But  the  reader 
will  see  that  as  between  the  true  and  false 
about  90  per  cent,  are  true,  but  including 
the  indeterminate  74  per  cent,  are  true, 
witli  the  possibility  that  a much  larger 
percentage  would  be  correct. 

Now  as  to  the  explanation  of  such  plie- 
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nomena,  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search has  excluded  fraud  from  account 
as  much  as  ten  years  ago,  and  insists  that 
the  choice  of  theories  must 'be  made  be- 
tween telepathy  and  spiritism.  In  this  I 
agree,  and  add  that  whatever  value  at- 
taches to  the  facts  above  enumerated,  and 
to  be  reported  in  full  details  in  a forth- 
coming volume  on  the  Society's  Proceed- 
ings, it  must  accrue  to  the  report  only  as 
a confirmation  of  Dr.  Hodgson's  conclu- 
sion already  announced.  My  report  is 
not  an  independent  piece  of  work,  but  is 
only  a link  in  a chain.  Keeping  this  fact 
in  mind,  we  must  indicate  the  results  of 
my  own  facts  in  their  bearing  on  the 
choice  between  the  two  theories  men- 
tioned. 

The  difficulties  with  the  telepathic  the- 
ory are  numerous.  In  the  first  place,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  teleological  unity 
that  we  should  expect  from  a discarnate 
spirit,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  selective  as 
it  actually  is  in  the  choice  of  incidents. 
Thus  there  is  not  one  verifiable  incident 
in  my  whole  record  that  represents  my 
individual  knowledge  or  memory  alone , 
but  all  are  the  common  knowledge  of 
myself  and  the  alleged  communicator. 
This  indicates  a selective  power  of  enor- 
mous magnitude,  and  in  no  way  resem- 
bling the  mechanical  nature  of  a telep- 
athy that  would  exclude  an  intelligent 
conception  of  what  is  wanted  to  establish 
personal  identity.  But  the  selectiveness 
of  it  does  not  stop  here.  There  were 
something  like  twenty-five  or  thirty  inci- 
dents about  which  I knew  nothing,  and 
which  I had  to  verify  by  personal  inquir- 
ies in  the  West.  Besides,  to  shut  off  di- 
rect telepathy,  as  already  explained,  Dr. 
Hodgson  held  five  sittings  in  my  behalf, 
and  all  the  facts  then  obtained  were  un- 
known to  him,  and  a good  percentage  of 
them  equally  unknown  to  me.  To  obtain 
such  incidents  telepathy  would  have  first 
to  hunt  up  the  right  person  among  all  liv- 
ing consciousness,  this  person  being  ab- 
solutely unknown  to  the  medium,  and 
from  this  person's  memory  select  the  right 
fact  to  personate  the  communicator.  The 
reader  can  imagine  for  himself  the  char- 
acter of  such  a hypothesis,  and  must  de- 
termine also  whether  he  chooses  to  accept 
it.  Any  man  who  can  believe  it  ought 
not  to  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  spirits, 
as  the  latter  is  certainly  not  any  larger 
in  its  demands  upon  credulity.  This  is 
especially  true  when  we  reflect  that  in  all 
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the  phenomena  of  experimental  telepathy, 
as  indicated  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings, 
there  is  not  a trace  of  a tendency  either 
to  reproduce  personal  identity  or  to  se- 
lect any  other  known  incidents  from  the 
mind  of  the  agent  than  those  in  the  ac- 
tive state  of  consciousness  at  the  time,  and 
intended  to  be  communicated.  In  other 
words,  in  all  the  scientific  evidence  for 
telepathy  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a 
power  as  must  be  ascribed  to  it  in  the 
Piper  case,  where  all  the  criteria  of  per- 
sonal identity  are  satisfied. 

Against  the  hypothesis  of  telepathy 
also  are  both  the  false  and  the  indeter- 
minate incidents.  A power  so  large  and 
discriminative  as  telepathy  must  be, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  successes, 
ought  not  to  get  incidents  wholly  false, 
and  it  ought  to  exhibit  intelligence 
enough  not  to  present  either  the  false  or 
the  indeterminate,  assuming  that  it  can 
determine  so  infallibly  what  is  necessary 
to  illustrate  personal  identity  in  the  dis- 
crimination between  the  relevant  and  ir- 
relevant in  the  memory  of  the  sitter. 
But  I shall  not  press  the  argument  from 
positive  error,  as  we  may  well  'concede 
telepathy  some  fallibility  and  yet  produce 
difficulties  enough  against  it.  The  chief 
objection  to  it  is  the  confusions  and  mis- 
takes committed  by  it  in  matters  that 
ought  to  be  as  clear  and  correct  as  inci- 
dents often  less  complex  than  those  in 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  successful.  A 
power  that  can  reach  out  into  the  world 
and  defy  all  limitations  of  space  and 
time  in  the  access  of  the  most  complex 
incidents  ought  not  to  stumble  at  some 
little  fact  in  the  mind  of  the  sitter.  For 
instance,  take  the  guitar  case.  The  idea 
that  my  brother  Will  played  on  a flute 
was  not  in  my  mind,  nor  in  the  mind  of 
anybody  living.  Any  process  that  could 
succeed  in  the  acquisition  of  such  inci- 
dents as  I have  narrated  ought  easily  to 
have  obtained  the  right  fact  here  from 
my  memory.  But  it  would  be  natural 
for  a finite  mind,  incarnate  or  discarnate, 
to  commit  this  error  of  memory,  while  so 
simple  an  error  ought  not  to  occur  to  a 
telepathy  with  such  powers  as  the  facts 
narrated  indicate. 

Another  instance  of  this  is  particularly 
interesting.  On  one  occasion  iny  cousin 
tried  to  give  the  name  of  his  wife,  still 
living.  He  succeeded  only  in  giving  her 
Christian  name,  and  had  to  disappear. 
The  trance  personality,  Rector,  immedi- 


ately said  that  my  father  and  sister  had 
brought  her  to  communicate  several  times 
before.  This  implied  that  she  was  not 
living.  The  fact  was  that  the  person 
whom  my  father  and  sister  had  brought 
was  another  cousin  by  a very  different 
name.  I knew  all  the  while  who  was 
meant,  and,  according  to  telepathy,  Rector 
must  be  considered  as  the  secondary  per- 
sonality of  Mrs.  Piper,  and  should  have 
power  enough,  if  the  successes  indicate 
any  power  at  all,  to  know  what  I had  in 
mind.  But  here  the  very  natural  error 
of  a false  interpretation  by  Rector  is  com- 
mitted. A similar  mistake  was  committed 
as  my  brother  closed  a communication 
with  the  attempt  to  give  this  name  of  mv 
cousin  and  failed  to  complete  it.  He  had 
just  given  rightly  the  name  of  my  sister, 
and  followed  it  with  this  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  give  that  of  my  cousin.  As  soon 
as  he  disappeared,  Rector  said,  “I  got  it 
all  but  the  Hvslop.”  Now  my  brother 
was  not  trying  to  say  “Lucy  Hyslop,” 
but  Lucy  McClellan,  which  I knew  very 
well,  but  was  refusing  to  recognize  it  un- 
til given  in  full.  If  telepathy  is  to  be  as- 
sumed with  the  enormous  powers  sup- 
posed to  account  for  the  successes,  it  ought 
not  to  commit  so  bald  a mistake  as  this 
where  it  had  every  opportunity  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  mistake  might  very  well  be 
an  incident  of  the  natural  difficulties  of 
communication  between  two  worlds. 

There  are  other  important  facts  against 
the  telepathic  hypothesis.  For  instance, 
it  hardly  comports  with  it  that  there 
should  be  marked  differences  in  regard  to 
the  clearness  of  the  communications  be- 
tween different  communicators.  The 
facts  regarding  the  deceased  are  subject 
to  precisely  the  same  mental  conditions 
in  my  memory  for  all  of  them,  and  it  is 
absurd  for  telepathy  to  be  clear  respecting 
one  person  and  uniformly  confused  re- 
specting another.  But  this  was  the  case. 
One  uncle  and  a cousin,  both  of  whom 
had  died  comparatively  recently  before 
the  sittings,  were  not  clear  in  any  of  their 
efforts.  Dr.  Hodgson  found  in  his  ex- 
periments that  persons  recently  deceased, 
and  especially  suicides,  were  not  good 
communicators.  My  own  experiments 
bear  out  this  induction  in  so  far  as  recent 
deaths  are  concerned.  Still  further,  one 
uncle,  whose  death  occurred  two  months 
before  my  first  sitting,  was  indicated  very 
clearly  in  two  messages;  though  I was 
very  intimate  with  him,  and  had  much  in 
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common  with  him  in  our  intellectual  ex- 
perience, yet  he  never  communicated  with 
me  once.  All  this  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  telepathic  hypothesis. 
The  discriminative  power  assumed  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  data  already  indicated 
is  not  exercised  in  such  a case  as  the  one 
just  mentioned,  where  on  any  telepathic 
theory  I should  have  obtained  abundant 
incidents.  Besides,  no  one  can  conceive, 
on  any  known  psychological  law,  why 
the  memory  of  a sitter  or  distant  living 
person  should  be  more  difficult  to  pene- 
trate in  the  case  of  incidents  pertaining 
to  recently  deceased  persons,  especially 
when  emotional  interest  appears  to  be  an 
aid  to  communications  rather  than  a hin- 
derance.  The  only  natural  hypothesis,  as 
illustrating  the  proper  unity  and  known 
psychological  laws,  is  the  spiritistic. 

There  is  still  another  very  important 
fact  against  the  telepathic  and  in  favor 
of  the  spiritistic  theory.  It  is  the  dra- 
matic play  of  personality.  I can  give  no 
adequate  conception  of  this  without  de- 
tailed quotation  from  the  records.  But  I 
may  briefly  indicate  its  general  nature. 
It  represents  the  various  interlocutions, 
remarks,  explanations,  suggestions,  etc., 
directed  now  to  the  sitter  on  this  side, 
and  now  to  the  44  communicator  ” on  the 
“other  side,”  precisely  as  we  should  ex- 
pect to  see  in  the  management  of  a com- 
plex affair  by  a number  of  real  persons 
co-operating  in  the  effort  to  attain  a com- 
mon end.  Conversation  purporting  to 
go  on  with  the  41  communicator,”  and 
representing  the  various  procedure  neces- 
sary in  explaining  the  process  of  com- 
munication and  the  conditions  of  its  suc- 
cess, is  very  frequent.  This  of  course  in- 
volves unverifiable  facts,  but  it  is  just 
what  ought  to  occur  in  the  real  process, 
as  it  does  on  our  side,  the  record  bearing 
testimony  to  this  circumstance.  Thus 
George  Pelham  may  suddenly  interrupt 
the  messages  with  a statement,  “Let  me 
get  that,”  and  then  proceed  to  give  a 
proper  name  which  Rector  cannot  obtain. 
Or  Rector  may  counsel  the  “communi- 
cator” to  “speak  slowly,”  explaining  to 
him  that  if  the  sitter  spoke  so  rapidly,  the 
“communicator”  would  never  obtain 
anything,  etc.  All  this  is  not  telepathic, 


whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it.  It  is 
certainly  very  realistic,  and  if  the  crite- 
rion of  personal  identity  be  once  satisfied, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  dealing  with  inde- 
pendent intelligence. 

The  only  serious  objection  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  case  comes  from  our  know- 
ledge of  secondary  personality,  which  so 
often  simulates  another  than  the  normal 
subject  and  its  powers  that  we  have  to  be 
extremely  careful  to  see  that  this  dra- 
matic play  is  inexplicable  by  a secondary 
consciousness,  with  an  infinite  telepathy 
to  account  for  the  acquisition  of  the  ob- 
jective facts  for  the  reproduction  of  per- 
sonal identity.  But  the  thorough  student 
of  secondary  personality  will  find  himself 
much  nonplussed  to  discover  in  its  phe- 
nomena any  real  likeness  to  the  spiritistic 
realism  of  the  Piper  case. 

I must  say  to  the  reader,  however,  that 
I shall  not  remain  by  the  spiritistic  theory 
if  a better  can  be  obtained  to  explain  the 
phenomena.  I advance  it  simply  as  a 
hypothesis  that  will  explain,  and  not  as 
one  that  is  demonstrated  by  the  facts. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  telepathy  to  ex- 
plain coincidences,  but  at  best  that  process 
is  but  a name  for  our  ignorance  of  the 
real  modus  operandi  in  the  production 
of  the  phenomena.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
name  for  the  necessity  of  a cause  for  a co- 
incidence that  cannot  be  explained  by 
chance,  and  though  we  assume  that  it  is 
some  direct  process  between  mind  and 
mind  independent  of  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  sense,  yet  it  has  displayed  no  other 
powers  in  its  experimental  form  than  ac- 
cess to  the  active  state  of  consciousness 
of  the  agent  at  the  time,  and  exhibits  no 
tendency  to  play  ad  libitum  with  the 
memories  of  living  persons  without  re- 
gard to  space  and  time.  Only  our  ig- 
norance of  its  actual  limitations  prevents 
us  from  rejecting  it  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. But  if  the  sceptic  will  as  pa- 
tiently establish  its  infinite  powers,  with 
its  contradictory  weaknesses,  by  experi- 
ment, and  produce  evidence  that  the  ex- 
istence of  discarnate  spirits  is  not  neces- 
sary to  explain  such  phenomena  as  I have 
indicated,  I,  for  one,  shall  not  resist  the 
sceptical  conclusion. 
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l’Exposition,  where  the  cooking  is  su- 
preme and  the  prices  reasonable,  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  wife  ever  most  solicitous 
for  one’s  comfort,  and  the  company  the 
best  in  New  York — for  it  takes  talent 
even  to  find  the  Restaurant  de  l’Exposi- 
tion  and  genius  to  appreciate  it. 

So  there  were  some  of  us  who  felt  as 
if  we  were  losing  something  that  did 
much  toward  making  life  worth  living 
in  New  York  when  we  contemplated 
the  departure  of  M’sieu  Barri,  the  stout, 
the  comfortable,  the  thoughtful,  who,  if 
he  approves  of  you  wholly,  will  not  let 
your  waiter  mix  your  salad-dressing,  but 
himself  does  wonderful  things  with  the 
oil  and  the  vinegar  and  the  salt;  and 
who,  if  your  name  has  been  signed  to  a 
story  or  a drawing  in  a publication  he  ap- 
proves, or  if  your  painting  has  been  sold 
at  a price  which  makes  a news  item  about 
it,  or  your  rhymes  or  your  tunes  are  used 
in  a Broadway  farce,  will  even  bring 
out  a chafing-dish  to  the  table  next  to 
yours,  and  compound  therein  a sauce  for 
a woodcock  which  makes  you  resolve  to 
write  him  an  obituary  to  amaze  the  en- 
vious angels. 

And  then  Madame  Barri ! Why,  every 
one  of  us  has  been  in  love  with  her  these 
half-dozen  years,  and  some  of  us  have 
brushed  up  our  French  with  ardor,  just 
to  be  able  to  carry  conversation  a step 
or  two  further  than  to  echo  her  “ Bon 
jour,  M’sieu;  il  fait  beau  temps!”  or, 
“Bon  soir,  M’sieu;  il  fait  de  Forage.” 
She  is  as  rosy  as  her  ten-year-old  Marie, 
and  from  her  high  chair  behind  the  cash- 
counter  she  beams  down  at  us,  always 
ready  to  set  forth  a portion  of  black  cof- 
fee or  preserved  strawberries,  which  she 
alone  serves,  always  watchful  that  the 
waiters  neglect  no  customers,  and  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  keep- 
ing up  a running  conversation  in  the 
prettiest  French  I’ve  ever  heard  with 
M’sieu  Barri,  though  he  be  out  of  sight, 
in  the  kitchen,  or  observing  the  weather 
at  the  front  door,  or  at  her  side  opening 
a bottle  of  champagne  for  a party  of 
Philistines  who  have  invaded  our  resort 
to  observe  how  artists  and  writers  dine. 

Madame  spoke  fifteen  or  twenty  words 
of  English;  one  who  was  godless  taught 
her  how  to  compound  a certain  drink,  and 
she  was  thereafter  proud  in  the  ability 
to  name  it  thus:  “ Mahn’ta  Coque’ta,” 


which  being  her  struggle  to  achieve 
“ Manhattan  Cocktail,”  and  as  it  re- 
mained exactly  that  after  a practice  of 
something  like  a hundred  times  a day 
for  five  years,  indicates  her  average  suc- 
cess with  the  language.  With  M’sieu 
it  was  different;  he  never  failed  to 
understand  what  was  said  to  him  in 
English,  but  no  trick  or  trap  could  ever 
induce  him  to  speak  a word  but  French. 
He  was  a big-faced,  thick-necked  fellow, 
with  pointed  beard,  close  cropped  on  the 
cheeks,  and  pointed  mustaches;  a typical 
Frenchman  of  the  type  of  Coquelin,  and 
I always  fancied  that  if  smooth-shaven  he 
would  have  looked  like  the  great  come- 
dian— of  whom,  by-the-way,  he  was  an  ar- 
dent admirer,  and  he  used  sometimes  to 
give  us  some  of  Coquelin’s  monologues 
when  a few  of  us  sat  late  over  our  coffee 
and  cognac. 

It  was  a few  days  before  the  opening 
of  a former  Paris  Exposition,  that  of 
1889,  when  a group  of  men  standing  near 
the  Edison  exhibition  in  the  American 
section  observed  a jaunty  and  smiling 
young  man,  who  approached  an  American 
artist  in  the  group  and  said,  “ Hello,  boss ; 
do  you  remember  me  ?” 

The  artist  regarded  the  new-comer  with 
much  gravity,  and  replied : 

“ Your  name  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
me,  but  your  face  has  slipped  my  mind 
for  the  moment.” 

“ Say,  boss,  don’t  give  me  no  jolly. 
You  know  me— Jack  Barry — Hash- 
house  Jack.  You  seen  me  do  Dublin 
Pete  in  eight  rounds  on  de  Bowery,  and 
you  give  me  five  out  of  de  long  green  you 
win  on  me.  Remember?” 

The  artist  did  remember  then,  and 
greeted  Jack  with  cordiality;  introduced 
him  to  his  companions,  and  invited  him 
to  lunch  at  the  Restaurant  Thirion, 
where  the  artist  inquired  with  great  po- 
liteness if  Jack  had  come  to  visit  the  Ex- 
position, or  to  exhibit  a model  of  a Bow- 
ery restaurant.  Jack  again  begged  not 
to  be  “ jollied  ” any  more,  and  told  his 
story. 

He  had  quitted  the  prize-ring,  he  ex- 
plained— not  because  of  defeat,  for  he  re- 
tired the  unbeaten  catch  - weight  cham- 
pion of  the  East  Side;  but  he  considered 
it  a low  way  of  earning  a living;  and  any- 
how, the  purses  offered  for  unadvertised 
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professionals  who  fought  at  an  hour’s  no- 
tice in  the  back  rooms  of  saloons  wore 
small,  and  much  reduced  by  the  robberies 
of  backers  and  handlers.  So  Jack  re- 
turned to  his  honest  employment  as  head 
waiter  of  the  night  force  in  a Bowery  res- 
taurant, where,  though  the  wages  were 
small,  work  and  meals  were  regular,  and 
a man  could  keep  his  self-respect,  which 
Jack,  being  of  a curious  mental  consti- 
tution, could  not  do  in  the  prize-ring. 
While  this  preserved  him  his  own  respect, 
it  lost  him  that  of  all  his  acquaintances, 
who  agreed  that  a man  must  be  suspi- 
ciously lacking  in  proper  spirit  who  would 
prefer  to  serve  the  midnight  pork  and 
beans  or  draw  the  dawn-hour  coffee  rath- 
er than  stand  in  the  lime-light  of  popu- 
larity certain  to  centre  on  him  who  could 
end  the  professional  career  of  a Dublin 
Pete  in  a punch. 

“ Say ! me  pals  figured  out  dat  I was 
croisy,  or  had  got  de  Salvation  Army 
fever,  and  I gets  de  rinky-dink  shake 
from  de  gang  for  fair,”  was  the  exact  way 
in  which  Jack  explained  the  disesteem 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  to  the  party  at 
the  Restaurant  Thirion. 

This  social  ostracism  gave  opportunity 
for  a natural  tendency  toward  mental  oc- 
cupations, and  in  the  long  hours  of  the 
night,  when  even  the  hunger  of  the  Bow- 
ery sent  no  customers  to  the  restaurant, 
and  when,  had  he  not  been  shunned  as  a 
fellow  of  poor  spirit,  friends  would  have 
lounged  in  for  an  hour’s  chat,  Jack  took 
to  reading  the  egg  - and  - coffee  - stained 
newspapers  which  printers  and  other 
workmen  on  their  way  home  from  News- 
paper Row,  with  early  copies  of  their  pa- 
pers, looked  over  at  their  late  suppers  or 
early  breakfasts,  and  left  with  Jack 
when  they  departed. 

“ And  I got  reading  about  dis  Paris 
show,”  explained  Jack;  “ and,  say!  it  was 
writ  up  to  beat  de  band.  Suddenly,  one 
night,  I makes  up  me  mind  to  fly  de 
coop,  to  skip  de  whole  game,  and  I learns 
dat  de  boodle  I has  saved  would  just 
fetch  me  here  in  de  steerage,  and  here  I 
am,  broke,  and  looking  for  a job.  I never 
was  furder  from  de  Bowery  before  dan 
Coney  Island,  and  before  I struck  you 
gents  I taut  I’d  never  hear  American 
talked  again.  Say!  put  me  straight  on 
how  to  get  a job.” 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  Frenchman,  a 


tobacconist,  in  charge  of  an  exhibition  of 
American  cigarettes,  wanted  an  English- 
speaking  person  to  look  after  the  display, 
keep  it  in  order,  open  and  close  the 
booth,  and  act  as  janitor  and  custodian 
generally,  and  especially  to  direct  Amer- 
icans to  the  shop  of  the  Frenchman,  where 
they  could  buy  the  cigarettes  of  their 
country — that  being  the  chief  desire  of 
all  Americans  after  one  experience  with 
French  cigarettes.  A member  of  the 
lunch  party  knew  of  this  opening,  and 
volunteered  to  serve  as  interpreter  and 
sponsor  for  Jack  if  he  wished  to  make 
application  for  the  place. 

This  affair  was  worked  off  successfully 
and  without  a hitch.  Such  a company  of 
us  went  to  the  tobacconist  with  Jack, 
gave  him  such  voluble  chapters  of  recom- 
mendation, hinted  so  adroitly  at  his  ex- 
perience in  combat — we  learned  after- 
wards M.  Fouret,  the  tobacconist,  thought 
he  was  a noted  duellist — assured  him  so 
strenuously  that  Jack  in  himself  would 
be  an  attraction  to  the  exhibition,  that 
the  engagement  was  made  on  the  spot, 
and  Jack  was  hired  at  an  equivalent  of 
fifteen  dollars  a week,  which  was  only 
five  dollars  less  than  the  American  ex- 
hibitor allowed,  and  the  difference  went 
into  honest  M.  Fouret’s  pocket. 

We  had  no  little  anxiety  to  assure 
ourselves  that  Jack  fulfilled  our  promises, 
but  this  was  soon  pleasantly  put  at  rest. 
In  all  that  Exposition  there  was  no  such 
faithful,  cheerful,  indefatigable  worker 
as  Jack.  He  never  left  the  booth  from 
the  opening  of  the  gates  for  employees 
until  he  was  relieved  by  the  night 
watchman  at  six  in  the  evening;  he 
swept,  scrubbed,  dusted,  polished,  from 
morning  to  night — all  the  time,  however, 
exchanging  the  most  friendly  greeting’s 
with  visitors  from  many  lands,  and  was 
frequently  surrounded  by  crowds  of  de- 
lighted Americans,  who  schemed, 
trapped,  and  even  bribed  him  into  ver- 
nacular discourses. 

“ Say !”  he  confided  to  me  one  day 
when  I stopped  to  admire  a new  suit  of 
clothes  he  wore,  as  Parisian  as  the  stones 
of  the  Pont  Neuf — “ say ! I win  dese 
from  de  tips  I gets  from  de  blokics 
what  come  here  from  Harlem  and  West- 
chester and  Chicago,  and  places  like  dose, 
what  never  heard  straight  American  talk- 
ed before.  Say!  on  de  level,  me  Ian- 
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gwidge  must  be  a Willy- wonder.  I never 
taut  it  was  so  diffrunt  from  de  real  ting 
till  I come  here.  Well,  bung  jewer,  mong 
ami. 

“ Oh,  you  are  going  in  for  French,  eh, 
Jack  r 

“Say!  wait  till  you  see  me  teacher. 
Honest,  she’s  a queen!  She’s  de  daugh- 
ter of  me  boss,  and  a actress  out  on  top  of 
de  staige.  Say!  you’ll  fall  dead  when 
you  pipes  her  off.” 

We  soon  learned  much  of  this.  Papa 
Fouret’s  pretty  daughter  Lucille  played 
little  parts  in  the  Theatre  Chatelet  in 
the  Quartier  Latin,  and  every  hour  of  the 
day  when  she  was  not  rehearsing  she  was 
to  be  found  in  the  alcove  where  Jack  was 
taking  care  of  the  cigarette  exhibition. 
Upon  her  first  visit  Jack  was  not  aware 
of  her  relationship  to  his  employer,  so 
when  she  walked  behind  the  railing,  sat 
down  on  the  camp-stool,  and  took  out 
some  sewing.  Jack  was  a little  surprised, 
but  gallantly  attentive.  He  took  off  his 
flat  little  hat  with  such  lightning  angular 
sweeps  of  his  arm,  replaced  it  with  such  a 
snap,  and  repeated  the  operation  so  often, 
that  Lucille,  when  she  discovered  from 
Jack’s  friendly  smiles  that  the  hat  trick 
was  by  way  of  hospitable  greeting, 
laughed  delightedly.  Then  he  rattled  off 
comments  on  the  passing  throng,  which 
were  addressed  to  her  so  pointedly  that 
at  last,  after  many  blushes  and  by  a 
mighty  effort,  she  explained,  “ Je  no  spek 
Ainglaish.” 

Therefore  Jack  made  a momentous  re- 
solve; for  after  staring  at  her  incredu- 
lously— it  took  him  many,  many  months 
actually  to  comprehend  that  there  were 
intelligent  people  who  really  could  not 
speak  English — he  said,  in  a tone  of  set- 
tled determination, 

“ Den,  be  gee!  if  you  no  speak  English, 
I’ll  speak  French.” 

And  he  did. 

I mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
from  that  moment  Jack  made  himself 
comprehended  in  language  of  the  lips,  the 
eyes,  the  shoulders,  the  hands,  to  the  fair 
Lucille,  and  never  a word  of  English  did 
he  once  address  to  her. 

Every  day  she  came  and  every  second 
of  the  time  she  was  there  Jack  was  re- 
peating phrases  which  she  would  set  for 
him.  A dozen,  a score,  a hundred  times 
he  would  repeat  a sentence  after  her,  un- 


til she  would  clap  her  hands  and  laugh 
with  approval.  When  she  was  not  there. 
Jack,  with  a duster  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  an  open  copy  of  the  excellent 
Professor  Marchand’s  French  Conversa- 
tion, would  pore  over  the  lessons  there 
set  forth,  dusting  his  cases  and  boxes  as 
he  did  so. 

Soon  we  learned  that  Jack  went  every 
evening  to  some  theatre,  but  most  often 
to  the  Chatelet,  where  Lucille  played, 
and  he  practised  repeating  the  actors’ 
lines  as  they  spoke  them;  he  ate  only  at 
restaurants  where  he  would  hear  no  Eng- 
lish spoken,  and  took  a room  with  the 
family  of  the  night  watchman,  which 
family,  hearing  that  an  American  was 
to  come,  was  surprised  not  to  find  Jack 
a negro. 

I have  heard  that  an  American  ambas- 
sador to  France  mastered  the  language  of 
that  country  in  three  months,  and  there  is 
a story  of  a bank  clerk,  transferred  from 
New  York  to  Paris,  who  supplied  himself 
with  a working  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage on  the  voyage  over.  But  J ack 
ceased  speaking  English  one  minute,  and 
took  up  French  the  next;  and  though  in 
carrying  out  his  determination  he  went 
astray  in  omnibuses,  ordered  the  wrong 
dishes  at  restaurants,  was  misdirected  by 
policemen,  reserved  theatre  seats  for  the 
wrong  performances,  still  he  never  gave 
up,  and  was  soon  able  to  say  a great  many 
things  to  Lucille  without  prompting,  and 
of  a kind  which  appeared  to  interest  her 
very  much.  In  a month  his  French  was 
better  than  his  English  ever  was;  in 
two  months  he  could  say  “ Avez-vous  vu,” 
etc.,  with  a distinction  between  the 
sounds  of  “ oo  ” and  “ eu  ” which  de- 
lighted Lucille;  and  in  three  months  he 
was  master  of  a vocabulary  and  a pro- 
nunciation which  only  one  teacher,  Dan 
Cupid,  has  ever  been  able  to  impart  in 
so  short  a course  of  instruction. 

Lucille,  Cupid’s  interpreter,  had  made 
several  desperate  efforts  to  obtain  a re- 
ciprocal advantage,  but  when  one  day 
we  showed  such  wild  delight  at  her  sing- 
ing “ Dere’s  only  one  goil  in  dis  woild 
for  me,”  she  suspected  that  something 
was  awry,  and  thereafter  confined  her  ef- 
forts strictly  to  “ Je  no  spek  Ainglaish.” 

This  was  on  the  occasion  of  a Sunday 
trip  arranged  by  Jack,  to  which  he  in- 
vited a few  of  us  to  meet  Lucille  and 
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some  other  members  of  the  Chatelet  com- 
pany at  l’Hotel  de  la  Peche  Miraculeuse, 
which,  as  every  one  knows  who  likes 
goujons  fried  a moment  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  water,  is  on  the  Seine, 
near  the  last  steamboat-landing  before 
you  reach  the  Sevres  factory. 

Many  times  had  I been  there  before, 
but  never  had  I seen  the  proprietor — who 
was  likewise  the  chef  and  the  miraculous 
fisherman,  for  he  scooped  the  swimming 
goujons  out  of  the  sunken  trap  in  the 
river — never  before,  I say,  did  I see 
any  American  or  Englishman  overcome 
the  awful  reserve  of  the  host.  But  Jack 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  helped  cook 
breakfast,  came  out  on  the  veranda,  where 
we  were  throwing  pebbles  in  the  river, 
and  helped  Madame  set  the  table,  and 
both  chef  and  Madame  treated  him  as 
one  who  was  deserving,  who  might  have 
almost  human  feelings,  who,  in  short, 
showed  rudimentary  qualities  which,  if 
assiduously  cultivated,  might  make  him 
almost  as  good  as  a Frenchman! 

Jack  was  happy:  he  did  tricks,  told 
stories  — forever  stumbling  for  a word, 
and  forever  being  prompted  by  the  de- 
lighted Lucille — and  was  frankly  a favor- 
ite with  all  the  company,  with  one  ex- 
ception. That  was  Miton  - Muller,  who 
played  low  - comedy  characters,  and  who 
was  then  studying  the  part  of  an  Eng- 
lish lord,  which  he  was  to  play  with  an 
English  accent.  He  was  always  reciting 
lines  of  his  part  and  asking  Jack  to  re- 
peat them,  and  then  copying  Jack’s  ac- 
cent. Yet  he  alone  sneered  at  Jack, 
laughed  at  instead  of  with  him,  and  was 
particularly  caustic  in  his  only  half-aside 
comments  when  Jack  and  Lucille  were 
noticeably  tender  in  their  glances.  I was 
fearful  of  results.  Miton-Muller  at  the 
breakfast  table  ceased  even  to  half  con- 
ceal his  dislike  of  Jack,  and  made  its 
special  cause  each  moment  more  plain. 
But  even  when  his  mimicry,  his  com- 
ments, and  allusions  were  openly  insult- 
ing, Jack  would  only  smile  and  ask  the 
actor  to  recite  some  more  of  his  speeches, 
so  that  he  could  repeat  them  and  give  the 
actor  a chance  to  practise  the  dialect. 
This  astonished  me  the  more  because 
Jack  had  confided  to  us  his  low  opinion 
of  the  actor,  and  usually  he  was  prompt  to 
back  such  an  opinion  with  his  fists.  Now 
he  seemed  determined  that  there  should 


be  no  quarrel,  and  I thought  once  or 
twice  he  purposely  slighted  Lucille  to 
keep  the  actor  from  hysterics  of  jealousy. 

So  the  day  came  to  an  end  without  an 
open  quarrel,  though  we  all  wondered 
much  that  it  should,  and  before  we  took 
boat  to  return,  the  state  of  affairs  as 
concerned  the  actor’s  and  Jack’s  feeling 
toward  Lucille  and  each  other  was  plain 
to  all. 

The  next  day  several  of  us  Americans 
received  calls  from  a commissionnaire 
bearing  notes  from  Jack,  begging  us  to 
meet  him  at  the  exhibition  by  six  o’clock. 
We  found  him  in  a state  of  suppressed 
excitement,  which  he  said  he  could  not 
explain  until  he  was  clear  of  the 
grounds,  and  out  of  hearing  of  Papa 
Fouret.  The  tobacconist  w*as  there,  and 
in  a state  of  unsuppressed  excitement. 
He  was  lecturing  and  threatening  Jack 
with  amazing  volubility,  and,  when  the 
closing  hour  came,  paid  Jack  the  wages 
due  him  to  that  moment,  and  with  each 
twenty  - franc  bill  and  piece  of  silver 
counted  out  to  him  also  gave  him  a tor- 
rent of  mixed  threats,  advice,  and  curses. 
Jack  took  all  this  with  forced  calmness, 
and  at  last  departed  with  us,  wishing 
Papa  Fouret  an  adieu  of  exaggerated  po- 
liteness. 

All  the  way  to  the  restaurant  where  we 
were  to  have  an  early  dinner  Jack  en- 
deavored to  control  his  emotions  by 
practising  sounds  of  “ o ” and  “ u.” 

“ Didon  dine,  dit-on,  du  dos  dodu  d’un 
dindon,”  he  muttered  over  and  over,  and 
then  would  break  off  with : “ and  de  actor 
mug  queered  me  wid  de  old  man;  but 
I’ll  win  de  goil,  or  else — du  dos  dodu  d’un 
dindon  — me  name  is  Denis.  Denis 
dined,  they  say,  du  dos  dodu  of  a turkey. 
I’ll  show  ’em  what  a Bowery  boy  is  like — 
d’un  dindon !” 

At  dinner  he  imparted  to  us  the  cause 
of  his  troubled  mind.  Lucille  had  won 
his  heart;  he  had  told  her  so,  and  she  had 
made  a confession  which  seemed  to  him 
to  leave  no  obstacle  between  them  and 
happiness.  But  he  had  not  counted  upon 
two  things,  which  proved  large  and  trou- 
blesome obstacles  — Miton  - Muller’s  love 
for  Lucille,  and  Papa  Fouret’s  ambitious 
plans  for  her.  The  latter  looked  to  her 
marriage  to  the  rising  actor  with  ap- 
proval, and  was  convulsed  with  rage  and 
indignation  wThen  Miton-Muller  had  called 
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upon  him  that  morning  and  confided 
his  suspicions  regarding  the  state  of  Lu- 
cille’s heart,  and  then  had  those  suspi- 
cions confirmed,  first  by  Lucille  herself, 
when  charged  with  the  fact,  and  by 
J ack  also,  when  he  was  commanded  to  ex- 
plain. Jack  had  sent  a note  to  Lucille 
by  the  same  commissionnaire  who  had 
sought  us,  and  had  received  a reply 
which  informed  him  that  affairs  stood  in 
desperate  straits. 

Papa  Fouret  had  threatened,  and  Mam- 
ma Fouret — who  was  a terrible  person. 
Jack  said — had  agreed  that  unless  Lu- 
cille promised  to  marry  Miton-Muller  as 
soon  as  the  banns  could  be  published, 
they — papa  and  mamma — would  insist 
upon  an  immediate  civil  marriage — even 
on  the  morrow ! 

Thus  wrote  Lucille,  who  intimated 
that  she  was  being  too  closely  watched  to 
visit  Jack  at  the  Exposition  that  day, 
and  also  hinted  that  her  fond  heart  rested 
confident  in  the  power  of  her  big  Ameri- 
can lover  to  devise  some  plan  for  its  hap- 
piness. 

Jack’s  misery  was  greatest  because  he 
could  not  go  to  Lucille,  take  her  hand, 
march  forth  to  the  nearest  magistrate, 
and  be  married.  That  was  what  he 
would  have  done  at  home,  and  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  understand  that  laws,  cus- 
toms, state  and  family  control,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  things  were  so  dif- 
ferent in  France  that  his  simple  plan 
must  be  abandoned.  His  alternative 
amazed  us.  Mamma  Fouret,  he  said, 
went  to  the  theatre  every  evening  with 
Lucille,  left  her  at  the  stage-door,  went  to 
the  patisserie  next  door,  where  she  sat 
knitting,  and  drinking  sweetened  water 
with  the  proprietress,  until  the  close  of 
the  performance,  when  she  went  to  Lu- 
cille’s dressing-room,  and  then  home  with 
her.  That  prevented  Jack’s  seeing  his 
lady-love  before  or  after  the  performance. 
Jack  knew  these  plans  well,  having  often 
been  to  the  theatre  at  night,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  stage-manager  as  a 
distinguished  American  actor  looking  for 
a play — thus  Lucille  had  introduced  him 
— and  the  stage  - manager  happened  to 
have  several  plays  for  whose  disposal  to 
a rich  American  actor-manager  he  would 
receive  a nice  commission.  Jack  was, 
indeed,  a favorite  behind  the  scenes,  hav- 
ing distributed  compliments  and  sample 
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boxes  of  cigarettes  there  in  profusion  at 
all  his  visits. 

“ But  what  of  all  this  ?”  we  inquired, 
puzzled,  when  Jack  had  told  us  this. 

“ I know  Miton-Muller’s  part  for  to- 
night,” Jack  answered,  in  French,  but 
with  a slow  wink  which  was  pure  Bowery. 

“ But  even  so  ?” 

In  his  excitement  Jack  fell  into  Eng- 
lish : “ If  he  ain’t  dere  to  go  on  and 
speak  his  part,  I will  be !” 

We  looked  at  Jack  and  each  other,  as- 
tonished. Then  light  began  to  dawn  on 
the  mind  of  him  who  had  seen  Jack  in 
the  prize-ring.  His  suspicions  were  mere* 
ly  suggested  by  his  tone,  as  he  asked, 

“ But,  Jack,  what  would  keep  Miton- 
Muller  from  playing  his  part  to-night?” 

“ Do  you  remember  the  noimes  he  call- 
ed me  yestiday?”  said  Jack,  looking  at 
us,  each  in  turn,  with  a significant  grin. 

We  remembered.  French  “ names  ” of 
the  kind  he  referred  to  are  too  pictu- 
resque easily  to  forget. 

“ Well,”  said  Jack,  “ I’ve  put  many  a 
bigger  mug  dan  him  to  sleep  for  less 
cause.” 

Then  we  all  set  to  work  to  tell  Jack 
something  about  the  F rench  laws  and 
Paris  sentiment  in  the  matter  of  what  is 
known  at  home  as  assault  and  battery. 
We  impressed  upon  him  that  you  may 
cane,  or,  upon  reasonable  provocation, 
shoot  or  stab  an  enemy  in  Paris ; you  may 
blackguard  him  until  you  are  blue  in  the 
face;  may  cheat  him,  lie  to  him  and 
about  him,  run  over  him  with  a carriage, 
steal  his  savings  by  a swindling  scheme, 
steal  his  wife  by  any  device  you  please, 
and  yet,  under  the  law,  means  will  be 
found  to  protect  you,  or  lighten  your  pun- 
ishment. But  to  strike  a Frenchman 
with  your  fist  is  to  invite  swift,  sure,  and 
awful  legal  penalties.  Thus  the  nation 
seeks  to  protect  itself  from  utter  anni- 
hilation. Were  the  penalties  less  awful 
against  knocking  down  citizens  of  Paris 
who  deserve  such  treatment,  American 
and  English  visitors  would  long  ago  have 
laid  low  the  city’s  whole  male  population. 

We  begged  Jack,  whatever  his  plans 
might  be,  to  eliminate  therefrom  all 
thought  of  personally  disabling  his  rival 
by  the  means  which  had  answered  so 
well  in  the  case  of  Dublin  Pete. 

But  Jack’s  fighting  blood  was  up — and 
he  was  in  love ! 
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He  merely  wanted  to  know  if  any  of 
the  Americans  there  present  would  help 
him ; and  they,  having  given  the  impetu- 
ous youth  due  warning,  and  all  being 
anxious  to  aid  a deserving  countryman, 
punish  a Frenchman,  or  produce  excite- 
ment of  any  kind,  swore  to  be  his  seconds 
in  any  manner  required. 

Much  heartened  and  encouraged  by 
these  protestations.  Jack  outlined  his 
plans:  He  knew  the  route  his  rival  took 
in  walking  from  his  rooms  to  the  theatre. 
Part  of  it  lay  through  the  Rue  des 
Quatre  Vents,  a short,  quiet  street,  which 
at  that  hour  would  be  sure  to  be  deserted, 
except  possibly  by  an  officer  Jack  des- 
ignated as  a “ cop,”  and  if  we  would  un- 
dertake to  engage  said  officer  round  a 
corner  when  signalled  to  do  so  by  Jack, 
he  would  take  care  of  the  rest. 

A Paris  policeman  can  be  won  to  po- 
lite and  patient  attention  by  the  simple 
process  of  addressing  him  as  “ Monsieur,” 
and  one  of  Jack’s  friends  did  so  engage 
the  attention  of  the  gendarme  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  de  la  Seine,  to  which  the 
militant  lover  accompanied  his  seconds, 
and  where  he  left  them. 

“ Would  M’sieu  the  officer  be  so  good 
as  to  direct  to  the  Rue  Vaugirard?”  He 
would.  “ Ah,  but  was  that  the  rue  where 
the  ’bus  passed  which  carried  one  to  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde?”  No — but  close 
to  it.  “ Ah,  would  he  be  so  kind,  then, 
as  to,”  etc. 

“ How  stupid  you  are !”  said  one  of 
the  party,  suddenly,  to  the  questioner,  and 
all  laughed  uproariously,  close  to  the  ears 
of  the  amused  officer. 

That  was  to  drown  the  yells  of  fright 
and  agony  which  came  to  us  from  down 
the  quiet  little  street. 

The  officer  was  thanked  effusively;  and 
was  still  being  thanked  when  Jack  came 
along,  breathing  a bit  hard,  but  with  a 
smile  of  great  joy  and  triumph.  We 
again  thanked  the  officer,  and  hurried 
from  him. 

Jack  was  epigrammatic  and  enigmatic. 
“ Miton-Muller  would  play  no  part  that 
night,  unless  he  played  in  a mask  and  on 
crutches,”  was  all  he  would  say  as  to  the 
result  of  the  encounter  between  the  ri- 
vals. 

“ When  he  comes  to,”  Jack  added,  as  we 
hurried  toward  the  theatre,  “ he’ll  go  to 
a doctor  first,  and  then  to  the  police. 


The  last  place  he’ll  suggest  to  the  police 
to  find  me  in  will  be  the  theatre,  and  be- 
fore he  gets  there,  if  he  ever  does  to- 
night, I’ll  be  gone,  and  so  will  Lucille.” 

This  was  still  mystic.  Jack  asked  us 
to  be  in  the  audience,  and  act  on  any 
hint  we  received  there,  and  without  more 
explanation  left  us  at  the  stage  entrance 
of  the  theatre,  and  we  proceeded  to  the 
auditorium,  wondering  what  was  to  hap- 
pen next. 

The  curtain  was  up,  the  play  had  been 
proceeding  fifteen  minutes,  when  Lucille 
made  her  entrance.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  a milliner  who,  the  plot  of  the  play 
as  already  developed  made  us  aware,  was* 
nervously  expecting  a visit  from  an  Eng- 
lishman, Milor  Albion,  who,  the  audience 
already  knew,  was  pursuing  her  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  dramatic  rules- 
governing  the  actions  of  a low-comedy 
English  character  in  a scene  with  a sou- 
brette  character. 

Lucille’s  nervousness  won  murmurs  of 
approval  from  the  audience.  Her  voice 
trembled,  and  she  shook  with  what  was 
supposed  to  be  comic  terror  as  her  fright- 
ened glance  turned  toward  the  door  at 
which  Milor  was  expected. 

He  came,  a big  figure  wearing  a short 
blond  wig,  long  blond  side  whiskers,  with 
a very  red  face,  monocle,  very  baggy 
trousers  very  much  rolled  up — in  short* 
the  typical  French  stage  Briton.  Before 
he  spoke  a word  his  appearance  evoked 
roars  of  laughter : his  head  was  shot  for- 
ward, his  chin  was  belligerently  extended ; 
in  his  right  hand  he  loosely  swung  a 
heavy  stick;  his  left  arm  hung  fixed  and 
straight  at  his  side,  the  hand  spread  and 
turned  at  a right  angle  from  his  body, 
palm  down. 

At  Milor’s  first  words  the  roars  of 
laughter  turned  to  screams  of  delight. 
Only  we  were  dumb,  for  the  make-up  was 
the  make-up  of  Miton-Muller,  but  the 
voice  was  the  voice  of  J ack. 

Suddenly  the  house  became  silent:  the 
actor’s  English  accent  was  too  good  to  be 
lost  in  the  sound  of  applause ! 

Involuntary  comments  escaped  from 
some  of  those  around  us.  “ Excellent !” 
“ Perfect !”  “ One  would  not  suspect 

Mi  ton  - Muller  of  such  magnificent  mim- 
icry I” 

Jack  was  superbly  cool.  He  drawled 
his  love-making  lines  in  a manner  sup- 
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MY  ROSE 

BY  ELLEN  M.  H.  GATES 

MY  Rose!  My  Rose!  I loved  you  so; 

With  tireless  eyes  I watched  you  grow; 
From  fields  afar  your  roots  were  brought; 
Your  life  was  all  my  own,  I thought. 

I proudly  watched  your  leaves  unfold ; 

No  King  might  buy  you  with  his  gold ; 

So  sweet  you  were,  so  wondrous  fair, 

No  Queen  should  bind  you  in  her  hair. 

When  Northern  winds  were  loud  and  chill, 

And  frosts  were  whitening  vale  and  hill, 

I said,  “ Not  any  blast  that  blows 
Shall  play  too  roughly  with  my  Rose.” 

If  Suns  above  you  fiercely  beat, 

I screened  you  from  their  glare  and  heat, 

And  prayed  that  only  gentlest  dew 
And  softest  rains  might  water  you. 

On  shining  slope,  in  shaded  grot, 

Were  countless  blooms;  I saw  them  not. 

Nor  missed  I them  in  any  wise, 

Though  dead  they  lay  before  my  eyes. 

One  day,  just  when  the  Sun  was  low, 

The  patient  gardener,  walking  slow. 

Paused  by  my  Rose-tree  for  a while, 

Then  looked  at  me  with  curious  smile. 

I scarcely  dared  to  lift  my  eyes. 

I knew  he  was  both  kind  and  wise. 

And  all  too  plain  my  heart  could  guess 
TIis  gaze  had  pierced  my  selfishness. 

He  spoke  no  word  of  praise  or  blame, 

Just  smiled  on  me  and  named  my  name, 

And  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  bless, 

Then  left  me  there  in  loneliness. 

Next  morn,  in  distant  garden-close, 

Deep-rooted,  radiant,  grew  my  Rose. 

I looked  at  it  through  palings  tall — 

My  Rose  that  missed  me  not  at  all ! 

How  fair  it  was!  I grew  content, 

So  plain  the  thing  the  gardener  meant; 

In  days  or  centuries  yet  to  be. 

The  Rose  would  be  returned  to  me! 

And  now  I notice,  when  I pass, 

. : - The  golden  sheen  on  grain  and  grass, 

And  kin  to  me  in  all  their  needs 

Are  common  flowers  and  way-side  weeds. 
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ter  standing  at  tlie  gate  of  her  father’s 
front  yard.  As  I knew  her  very  well, 
and  she  happened  to  be  standing  there 
and  looking  in  my  direction,  I felt  that 
it  would  be  the  proper  thing  for  me  to 
stop  and  speak  to  her,  and  so  I dis- 
mounted and  proceeded  to  roll  my  bicycle 
up  to  the  gate. 

As  the  doctor’s  daughter  stood  looking 
over  the  gate,  her  hands  clasped  the  tops 
of  the  two  central  pickets. 

* 4 Good ■ morning,”  said  she.  “I  sup- 
pose, from  your  carrying  baggage,  that 
you  are  starting  off  for  your  vacation. 
How  far  do  you  expect  to  go  on  your 
wheel,  and  do  you  travel  alone ?” 

4iMy  only  plan,”  I answered,  “is  to 
ride  over  the  hills  and  far  away!  How 
far  I really  do  not  know;  and  I shall  be 
alone  except  for  this  good  com  pan  ion.1’ 
And  as  I said  so  I patted  the  handle-bar 
of  my  bicycle. 

“ Your  wheel  does  seem  to  be  a sort  of 
a companion,”  she  said;  “not  so  good 
as  a horse,  but  better  than  nothing.  I 
should  think,  travelling  all  by  yourself 
in  this  way,  you  would  have  quite  a 
friendly  feeling  for  it.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  giving  it  a name?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  I.  “I  have  named  it. 
I call  it  a ‘ Bicycle  of  Cathay.'" 

“Is  there  any  sense  in  such  a name?'’ 
she  asked.  “ It  is  like  part  of  a quotation 
from  Tennvson,  isn’t  it?  I forget  the  first 
of  it.” 

“You  are  right,”  I said.  “‘Better 
fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a cycle  of 
Cathay.’  I cannot  tell  you  exactly  why, 
but  that  seems  to  suggest  a good  name 
for  a bicycle.” 

“But  your  machine  has  two  wheels,” 
said  she.  “Therefore  you  ought  to  say, 

‘ Better  one  hundred  years  of  Europe 
than  two  cycles  of  Cathay.”* 

“I  bow  to  custom,”  said  I.  “Every 
one  speaks  of  a bicycle  as  a wheel,  and  I 
shall  not  introduce  the  plural  into  the 
name  of  my  good  steed.” 

“ And  you  don’t  know  where  your  Ca- 
thay is  to  be?”  she  asked. 

I smiled  and  shook  my  head.  “No,’’ 
I answered,  “but  I hope  my  cycle  will 
carry  me  safely  through  it.” 

The  doctor’s  daughter  looked  past  me 
across  the  road.  “ I wish  I were  a man,” 
said  she,  “and  could  go  off  as  I pleased, 
as  you  do!  It  must  be  delightfully  inde- 
pendent.” 

I was  about  to  remark  that  too  much 


independence  is  not  altogether  delightful, 
but  she  suddenly  spoke: 

“ You  carry  very  little  with  you  for  a 
long  journey,”  and  as  she  said  this  she 
grasped  the  pickets  of  the  gate  more  tight- 
ly. I could  see  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  her  white  hands.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  were  restraining  something. 

“Oh,  this  isn't  all  my  baggage,”  I re- 
plied. “ I sent  on  a large  bag  to  Water- 
ton.  I suppose  I shall  be  there  in  a cou- 
ple of  days,  and  then  I shall  forward  the 
bag  to  some  other  place.” 

“ I do  not  suppose  you  have  packed  up 
any  medicine  among  your  other  things?” 
she  asked.  “You  don’t  look  as  though 
you  often  needed  medicine.” 

I laughed  as  I replied  that  in  the  course 
of  my  life  I had  taken  very  little. 

“But  if  your  cycle  starts  off  rolling 
early  in  the  morning,”  she  said,  “ or  keeps 
on  late  in  the  evening,  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  defend  yourself  against  malaria. 
I do  not  know  what  sort  of  a country 
Cathay  may  be, but  I should  not  be  a bit 
surprised  if  you  found  it  full  of  mists  and 
morning  vapors.  Malaria  has  a fancy 
for  strong  people,  you  know.  Just  wait 
here  a minute,  please,”  and  with  that  she 
turned  and  ran  into  the  house. 

I had  liked  the  doctor's  daughter  ever 
since  I had  begun  to  know  her,  although 
at  first  I had  found  it  a little  hard  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  her. 

She  was  the  treasurer  of  the  literary 
society  of  the  village,  and  I was  its  secre- 
tary. We  had  to  work  together  some- 
times, and  I found  her  a very  straightfor- 
ward girl  in  her  accounts  and  in  every 
other  way. 

In  about  a minute  she  returned,  carry- 
ing a little  pasteboard  box. 

“ Here  are  some  one-grain  quinine  cap- 
sules,” she  said.  “There  is  no  taste  to 
them,  and  I am  sure  that  if  you  get  into  a 
low  country  it  would  be  a good  thing  for 
you  to  take  at  least  one  of  them  every 
ftiorning.  People  may  have  given  you 
all  sorts  of  things  for  your  journey,  but  I 
do  not  believe  any  one  has  given  you 
this.”  And  she  handed  me  the  box  over 
the  top  of  the  gate. 

I did  not  say  that  her  practical  little 
present  was  the  only  thing  that  anybody 
had  given  me,  but  I thanked  her  very 
heartily,  and  assured  her  that  I would 
take  one  every  time  I thought  I needed 
it.  Then,  as  it  seemed  proper  to  do  so.  I 
straightened  up  my  bicycle  as  if  I would 
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not  to  keep  her  standing  at  the  gate  any 
longer.  So  I took  leave  of  her,  and  we 
shook  hands  over  the  gate.  This  was 
the  first  time  I had  ever  shaken  hands 
with  the  doctor's  daughter,  for  she  ^vas  a 
reserved  girl,  and  hitherto  I had  merely 
bowed  to  her. 

As  I sped  away  down  the  street  and  out 
into  the  open  country  my  heart  was  a 
good  deal  lighter  than  it  had  been  when  I 
began  my  journey.  It  was  certainly 
pleasant  to  leave  that  village,  which  had 
been  my  home  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
year,  without  the  feeling  that  there  was 
no  one  in  it  who  cared  for  me,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a little  box  of  quinine  capsules. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon that  I found  myself  bowling  along 
a smooth  highway,  bordered  by  trees  and 
stretching  itself  almost  upon  a level  far 
away  into  the  distance.  Had  I been  a 
scorcher,  here  would  have  been  a chance 
to  do  a little  record-breaking,  for  I was  a 
powerful  and  practised  wheelman.  But 
I had  no  desire  to  be  extravagant  with 
my  energies,  and  so  contented  myself  with 
rolling  steadily  on  at  a speed  moderate 
enougli  to  allow  me  to  observe  the  coun- 
try I was  passing  tli rough. 

There  were  not  many  people  on  the 
road,  but  at  some  distance  ahead  of  me  I 
saw  a woman  on  a wheel.  She  was  not 
going  rapidly,  and  I was  gaining  on  her. 
Suddenly,  with  no  reason  whatever  that  I 
could  see,  her  machine  gave  a twist,  and 
although  she  put  out  her  foot  to  save  her- 
self, she  fell  to  the  ground.  Instantly  I 
pushed  forward  to  assist  her,  but  before  I 
could  reach  her  she  was  on  her  feet.  She 
made  a step  toward  her  bicycle,  which  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  then  she 
stopped  and  stood  still.  I saw  that  she 
was  hurt,  but  I could  not  help  a sort  of 
inward  smile.  “ It  is  the  old  way  of  the 
world,'1  I thought.  “ Would  the  Fates 
have  made  that  young  woman  fall  from 
her  bicycle  if  there  had  been  two  men 
coming  along  on  their  wheels?" 

As  I jumped  from  my  machine  and  ap- 
proached her  she  turned  her  head  and 
looked  at  me.  She  was  a pale  girl,  and 
her  face  was  troubled.  When  I asked  her 
if  she  had  hurt  herself,  she  spoke  to  me 
without  the  slightest  embarrassment  or 
hesitation. 

“ I twisted  my  foot  in  some  way,"  she 
said,  “ and  I do  not  know  what  I am 
going  to  do.  It  hurts  me  to  make  a step, 
and  I am  sure  I cannot  work  my  wheel." 


“ Have  you  far  to  go?"  I asked. 

“ I live  about  two  miles  from  here,"  she 
answered.  “ I do  not  think  I have  sprain- 
ed my  ankle,  but  it  hurts.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, if  I rest  for  a little  while  I may  be 
able  to  walk." 

" I would  not  try  to  do  that,"  said  I. 
“ Whatever  has  happened  to  your  foot  or 
ankle,  you  would  certainly  make  it  very 
much  worse  by  walking  such  a distance. 
Perhaps  I can  ride  on  and  get  you  a con- 
veyance?" 

“ You  would  have  to  go  a loqg  way  to 
get  one,"  she  answered.  “We  do  not 
keep  a horse.  I don't  really — " 

“Don't  trouble  yourself  in  the  least," 
I said.  “I  can  take  you  to  your  home 
without  any  difficulty  whatever.  If  you 
will  mount  your  machine  I will  push  you 
along  very  easily." 

“But  then  you  would  have  to  walk 
yourself,"  she  said,  quickly,  “ and  push 
your  wheel  too." 

Of  course  it  would  not  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  walk,  for  I could  have 
ridden  my  bicycle  and  have  pushed  her 
along  on  her  own,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances I did  not  think  it  wise  to  risk  this. 
So  I accepted  her  suggestion  of  walking 
as  if  nothing  else  could  be  done. 

“ Oh,  I do  not  mind  walking  a bit," 
said  I.  “I  am  used  to  it,  and  as  I have 
been  riding  for  a long  time,  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  me." 

She  stood  perfectly  still,  apparently 
afraid  to  move  lest  she  should  hurt  her 
foot,  but  she  raised  her  head  and  fixed  a 
pair  of  very  large  blue  eyes  upon  me. 
“ It  is  too  kind  in  you  to  offer  to  do  that! 
But  I do  not  see  what  else  is  to  be  done. 
But  who  is  going  to  hold  up  my  wheel 
while  you  help  me  to  get  on  it?" 

“ Oh,  I will  attend  to  all  that,"  said  I, 
and  picking  up  her  bicycle,  I brought  it 
to  her.  She  made  a little  step  toward  it, 
and  then  stopped. 

“ You  mustn't  do  that,"  said  I.  “I  will 
put  you  on."  And  holding  her  bicycle 
upright  with  my  left  hand,  I put  my  right 
arm  around  her  and  lifted  her  to  the  seat. 
She  was  such  a childlike,  sensible  young 
person  that  I did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  ask  any  permission  for  this  action,  nor 
even  to  allude  to  its  necessity. 

“Now  you  might  guide  yourself  with 
the  handle-bar,"  I said.  “ Please  steer 
over  to  that  tree  where  I have  left  my 
machine.''  I easily  pushed  her  over  to 
the  tree,  and  when  I had  laid  hold  of  my 
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toward  me  and  exclaimed:  “ It’s  going  to 
rain  ! I felt  a drop!" 

“I  will  walk  faster,"  I said,  “and  no 
doubt  I will  get  you  to  your  house  before 
the  shower  is  upon  us.  At  any  rate,  I 
hope  you  wou't  be  much  wet." 

“ Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  about  me  in  the 
least,"  she  said.  “I  shall  be  at  home  and 
can  put  on  dry  clothes,  but  you  will  be 
soaked  through  and  have  to  go  on.  You 
haven't  any  coat  on  !" 

If  I had  known  there  was  any  proba- 
bility of  rain,  I should  have  put  on  my 
coat  before  1 started  out  on  this  somewhat 
unusual  method  of  travelling,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it  now,  and  all  I could 
do  was  to  hurry  on.  From  walking  fast 
I began  to  trot.  The  drops  were  coming 
down  quite  frequently. 

“ Won’t  that  tire  you  dreadfully?"  she 
said. 

**  Not  at  all,"  I replied.  “ I could  run 
like  this  for  a long  distance." 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  a little  smile. 
I think  she  must  have  forgotten  the  pain 
in  her  foot. 

44  It  must  be  nice  to  be  strong  like  that," 
she  said. 

Now  the  rain  came  down  faster,  and 
my  companion  declared  that  I ought  to 
stop  and  put  on  my  coat.  I agreed  to 
this,  and  when  I came  to  a suitable  tree 
by  the  road  side,  I carefully  leaned  her 
against  it  and  detached  my  coat  from  my 
bicycle.  But  just  as  I was  about  to  put 
it  on  I glanced  at  the  young  girl.  She 
had  on  a thin  shirt-waist,  and  I could  see 
that  the  shoulders  of  it  were  already  wet. 
I advanced  toward  her,  holding  out  my 
coat.  “ I must  lay  this  over  you,"  I said. 
“I  am  afraid  now  that  I shall  not  get 
you  to  your  home  before  it  begins  to  rain 
hard." 

She  turned  to  me  so  suddenly  that  I 
made  ready  to  catch  her  if  her  unguarded 
movement  should  overturn  her  machine. 
“You  mustn't  do  that  at  all!"  she  said. 
“It  doesn't  matter  whether  I am  wet  or 
not.  I do  not  have  to  travel  in  wet 
clothes,  and  you  do.  Please  put  on  your 
coat  and  let  us  hurry !" 

I obeyed  her,  and  away  we  went  again, 
the  rain  now  coming  down  hard  and  fast. 
For  some  minutes  she  did  not  say  any- 
thing; but  I did  not  wonder  at  this,  for 
circumstances  were  not  favorable  to  con- 
versation. But  presently,  in  spite  of  the 
rain  and  our  haste,  she  spoke: 

“It  must  seem  dreadfully  ungrateful 


and  hard-hearted  in  me  to  say  to  you, 
after  all  you  have  done  for  me,  that  you 
must  go  on  in  the  rain.  Anybody  would 
thinlj  that  I ought  to  ask  you  to  come  into 
our  house  and  wait  until  the  storm  is  over. 
But,  really,  I do  not  see  how  I can  do  it." 

I urged  her  not  for  a moment  to  think 
of  me.  I was  hardy,  and  did  not  mind 
rain,  and  when  I was  mounted  upon  my 
wheel  the  exercise  would  keep  me  warm 
enough  until  I reached  a place  of  shelter. 

“I  do  not  like  it,"  she  said.  “It  is 
cruel  and  inhuman,  and  nothing  you 
can  say  will  make  it  any  better.  But 
the  fact  is  that  I find  myself  in  a very — 
Well,  I do  not  know  what  to  say  about  it. 
You  are  the  school-teacher  at  Walford, 
are  you  not?" 

This  question  surprised  me,  and  I as- 
sented quickly,  wondering  what  would 
come  next. 

“I  thought  so,"  she  said.  44 1 have 
seen  you  on  the  road  on  your  wheel,  and 
some  one  told  me  who  you  were.  And 
now,  since  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me, 
I am  going  to  tell  you  exactly  why  1 
cannot  ask  you  to  stop  at  our  house. 
Everything  is  all  wrong  there  to-day, 
and  if  I don't  explain  what  has  happen- 
ed, you  might  think  that  things  are  worse 
than  they  really  are,  and  I wouldn't  want 
anybody  to  think  that." 

I listened  with  great  attention,  for  I 
saw  that  she  was  anxious  to  free  herself 
of  the  imputation  of  being  inhospitable, 
and  although  the  heavy  rain  and  my 
rapid  pace  made  it  sometimes  difficult  to 
catch  her  words,  I lost  very  little  of  her 
story. 

“You  see,"  said  she,  “my  father  is 
very  fond  of  gardening,  and  he  takes 
great  pride  in  his  vegetables,  especially 
the  early  ones.  He  has  peas  this  year 
ahead  of  everybody  else  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  it  was  only  day  before  yester- 
day that  he  took  me  out  to  look  at  them. 
He  has  been  watching  them  ever  since 
they  first  came  up  out  of  the  ground,  and 
when  he  showed  me  the  nice  big  pods  and 
told  me  they  would  be  ready  to  pick  in  a 
day  or  two,  he  looked  so  proud  and  hap- 
py that  you  might  have  thought  his  peas 
were  little  living  people.  I truly  believe 
that  even  at  prayer -time  he  could  not 
help  thinking  how  good  those  peas  would 
taste. 

“But  this  morning  when  he  came  in 
from  the  garden  and  told  mother  that  he 
was  going  to  pick  our  first  peas,  so  as 
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will  soon  have  me  all  right.  She  knows 
all  about  such  things.1' 

She  looked  at  me  with  an  anxious  ex- 
pression, and  then  said,  “How  do  you 
think  it  would  do  for  you  to  wait  on  the 
piazza  until  the  rain  is  over?” 

“Good-by,”  I said,  with  a laugh,  and 
bounding  down  to  the  front  gate,  where  I 
had  left  my  bicycle,  I mounted  and  rode 
away. 

The  rain  came  down  harder  and  hard- 
er. The  road  was  full  of  little  running 
streams,  and  liquid  mud  flew  from  under 
my  whirling  wheels.  It  was  not  late  in 
the  afternoon,  but  it  was  actually  getting 
dark,  and  I seemed  to  be  the  only  living 
creature  out  in  this  tremendous  storm. 
I looked  from  side  to  side  for  some  place 
into  which  I could  run  for  shelter,  but 
here  the  road  ran  between  broad  open 
fields.  My  coat  had  ceased  to  protect 
me,  and  I could  feel  the  water  upon  my 
skin. 

But  in  spite  of  my  discomforts  and  vio- 
lent exertions  I found  myself  under  the 
influence  of  some  very  pleasurable  emo- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  incident  of  the 
slender  girl.  Her  childlike  frankness 
was  charming  to  me.  There  was  not  an- 
other girl  in  a thousand  who  would  have 
told  me  that  story  of  the  peas.  I felt 
glad  that  she  had  known  who  I was  when 
she  was  talking  to  me,  and  that  her  sim- 
ple confidences  had  been  given  to  me 
personally,  and  not  to  an  entire  stranger 
who  had  happened  along.  I wondered 
if  she  resembled  her  father  or  her  mo- 
ther, and  I had  no  doubt  that  to  possess 
such  a daughter  they  must  both  be  excel- 
lent people. 

Thinking  thus,  I almost  forgot  the 
storm,  but  coming  to  a slight  descent 
where  the  road  was  very  smooth  I be- 
came conscious  that  my  wheel  was  in- 
clined to  slip,  and  if  I were  not  careful  I 
might  come  to  grief.  But  no  sooner  had 
I reached  the  bottom  of  the  declivity  than 
I beheld  on  my  right  a lighted  doorway. 
Without  the  slightest  hesitation  I turned 
through  the  wide  gateway,  the  posts  of 
which  I could  scarcely  see,  and  stopped 
in  front  of  a small  house  by  the  side  of  a 
driveway.  Waiting  for  no  permission, 
I carried  my  bicycle  into  a little  covered 
porch.  I then  approached  the  door,  for 
I was  now  seeking  not  only  shelter,  but 
an  opportunity  to  dry  myself.  I do  not 
believe  a sponge  could  have  been  more 
thoroughly  soaked  than  I was. 


At  the  very  entrance  I was  met  by  a 
little  man  in  short  jacket  and  top-boots. 

“I  heard  your  step,”  said  he.  “Been 
caught  in  the  rain,  eh?  Well,  this  is  a 
storm!  And  now  what ’re  we  going  to 
do?  You  must  come  in.  But  you're  in 
a pretty  mess,  I must  say!  Hi,  Maria!” 

At  these  words  a large,  fresh-looking 
woman  came  into  the  little  hall. 

“Maria,”  said  the  man,  “here's  a gen- 
tleman that’s  pretty  nigh  drowned,  and 
lie's  dripping  puddles  big  enough  to  swim 
in.” 

The  woman  smiled.  “Really,  sir,” 
said  she,  “you’ve  had  a hard  time. 
Wheeling,  I suppose.  It's  an  awful  time 
to  be  out.  It's  so  dark  that  I lighted  a 
lamp  to  make  things  look  a little  cheery. 
But  you  must  come  in  until  the  rain  is 
over,  and  try  and  dry  yourself.” 

“But  how  about  the  hall,  Maria?'’  said 
the  man.  “There’ll  be  a dreadful  slop!” 

“Oh,  I’ll  make  that  all  right,”  said 
she.  She  disappeared,  and  quickly  re- 
turned with  a couple  of  rugs,  which  she 
laid,  wrong  side  up,  on  the  polished  floor 
of  the  hallway.  “Now  you  can  step  on 
those,  sir,  and  come  into  the  kitchen. 
There's  a fire  there.” 

I thanked  her,  and  presently  found 
myself  before  a large  stove,  on  which  it 
was  evident,  from  the  odors,  that  supper 
was  preparing.  In  a certain  way  the 
heat  was  grateful,  but  in  less  than  a min- 
ute I was  bound  to  admit  to  myself  that 
I felt  as  if  I were  enveloped  in  a vast 
warm  poultice.  The  little  man  and  his 
wife— if  w ife  she  were,  for  she  looked 
big  enough  to  be  his  mother,  and  young 
enough  to  be  his  daughter — stood  talking 
in  the  hall,  and  I could  hear  every  word 
they  said. 

“It’s  of  no  use  for  him  to  try  to  dry 
himself,”  she  said,  “for  he’s  wet  to  the 
bone.  He  must  change  his  clothes,  and 
hang  those  he's  got  on  before  the  fire.” 

“Change  his  clothes!”  exclaimed  the 
man.  “ How  ever  can  he  do  that?  I've 
nothing  that  'll  fit  him,  and  of  course  he 
has  brought  nothing  along  with  him.” 

“ Never  you  mind,”  said  she.  “ Some- 
thing's got  to  be  got.  Take  him  into  the 
little  chamber.  And  don’t  consider  the 
floor;  that  can  be  wiped  up.” 

She  came  into  the  kitchen  and  spoke  to 
me.  “You  must  come  and  change  your 
clothes,”  she  said.  “You’ll  ketch  your 
death  of  cold,  else.  You're  the  school- 
master from  Walford,  I think,  sir?  In- 
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44  for  I’ll  lay  you  ten  shillings  that  I’m  as 
big  in  the  feet  as  you  are.” 

I would  have  been  glad  to  gaze  at  my- 
self in  a full-length  mirror,  but  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  such 
vanity;  and  before  leaving  the  room  I 
sat  down  for  a moment  to  give  a few 
thoughts  to  the  situation.  My  mind  first 
reverted  to  the  soaked  condition  of  my 
garments  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them  dry  enough  for  me  to  put  them  on 
and  continue  my  journey.  And  then  I 
found  that  I had  dropped  the  subject  and 
was  thinking  of  the  slender  girl,  wonder- 
ing if  she  really  had  hurt  herself  very 
much,  congratulating  myself  that  I had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  hand  to 
help  her  in  her  need,  and  considering  what 
a plight  she  would  have  been  in  if  she 
had  been  caught  in  that  terrible  rain  and 
utterly  unable  to  get  herself  to  shelter. 

Suddenly  I stopped  short  in  my  think- 
ing, and  going  to  my  bag,  I took  from  it 
the  little  box  of  quinine  capsules  which 
had  been  given  to  me  by  the  doctor’s 
daughter,  and  promptly  proceeded  to 
swallow  one  of  them. 

“ It  may  be  of  service  to  me,”  I said  to 
myself. 

When  I made  my  appearance  in  the 
hallway  I met  the  little  man,  who  im- 
mediately burst  into  a roar  of  laughter. 

“ Lord,  sir!”  said  he.  “You  must  ex- 
cuse me,  but  you  look  like  a king  on  a 
lark!  Walk  into  the  parlor,  sir,  and  sit 
down  and  make  yourself  comfortable. 
She's  hurrying  up  supper  to  give  you 
something  warm  after  your  wettin’. 
Would  you  like  a little  nip  of  whiskey, 
sir,  to  keep  the  damp  out?” 

I declined  the  whiskey,  and  seated  my- 
self in  the  neatly  furnished  parlor.  It 
was  wonderful,  I thought,  to  fall  into 
such  a hospitable  household,  and  then  I 
began  to  ask  myself  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  the  proper  thing  to  offer  to  pay 
for  my  entertainment.  I thought  I had 
quite  properly  divined  the  position  in  life 
of  the  little  man.  This  small  house, 
so  handsomely  built  and  neatly  kept, 
must  be  a lodge  upon  some  fine  country 
place,  and  the  man  was  probably  the  head 
gardener,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

It  was  not  long  before  my  hostess  came 
into  the  room,  but  she  did  not  laugh  at 
my  appearance.  She  was  a handsome 
woman,  erect  and  broad,  with  a free  and 
powerful  step.  She  smiled  as  she  spoke 
to  me. 


“You  may  think  that  that’s  an  over- 
handsome  gown  for  such  as  us  to  be  own- 
ing. It  was  given  to  my  man  by  the 
Duke  of  Radford.  That  was  before  we 
were  married,  and  he  was  an  under- 
gardener then.  The  Duchess  wouldn’t 
let  the  Duke  wear  it,  because  it  was  so 
gay,  and  there  wasn’t  none  of  the  ser- 
vants that  would  care  to  take  it,  for  fear 
they’d  be  laughed  at,  until  they  offered  it 
to  John.  And  John,  you  must  know, 
he’d  take  anything!  But  I came  in  to 
tell  you  supper's  ready;  and  if  you  like, 
I’ll  bring  you  something  in  here,  and  you 
can  eat  it  on  that  table,  or — ” 

Here  I interrupted  my  good  hostess  and 
declared  that,  while  I should  be  glad  to 
have  some  supper,  I would  not  eat  any 
unless  I might  sit  down  with  her  husband 
and  herself ; and  as  this  proposition 
seemed  to  please  her,  the  three  of  us  were 
soon  seated  around  a very  tastefully  fur- 
nished table  in  a dining-room  looking  out 
upon  a pretty  lawn.  The  rain  had  now 
almost  ceased,  and  from  the  window  I 
could  see  beautiful  stretches  of  grass,  in- 
terspersed with  ornamental  trees  and 
flower-beds. 

The  meal  was  plain  but  abundant,  with 
an  appetizing  smell  pervading  it  which  is 
seldom  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
tables  of  the  rich.  When  we  had  fin- 
ished supper  I found  that  the  skies  had 
nearly  cleared  and  that  it  was  growing 
quite  light  again.  I asked  permission  to 
step  out  upon  a little  piazza  which  opened 
from  the  dining-room  and  smoke  a pipe, 
and  while  I wTas  sitting  there  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  the  sunlight  on  the  sparkling 
grass  and  trees,  I again  heard  the  little 
man  and  his  wife  talking  to  each  other. 

“It  can’t  be  done,”  said  he,  speaking 
very  positively.  “ I’ve  orders  about  that, 
and  there’s  no  getting  round  them.” 

“It’s  got  to  be  done!”  said  she,  44  and 
there’s  an  end  of  it!  The  clothes  won’t 
be  dry  until  morning,  and  it  wouldn’t  do 
to  put  them  too  near  the  stove,  or  they’ll 
shrink  so  he  can't  get  them  on.  And  he 
can’t  go  away  to  hunt  up  lodgings  wear- 
ing the  Duke’s  dressing-gown  and  them 
yellow  breeches!” 

“Orders  is  orders,” said  the  man,  “and 
unless  I get  special  leave,  it  can’t  be 
done.” 

“ Well,  then,  go  and  get  special  leave,” 
said  she,  “and  don’t  stand  there  talkin’ 
about  it!” 

There  was  no  doubt  that  my  lodging 
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lljiitiHgl.il  Was  tha  subject  of  ».li!>^utv.>  Aii  1 1 j I -t  1 k$  a glance,  iuhI  iaune- 
saiioh*  bill  l bad  rip  ilhbiPe  Mi  interfere  afterward*  1 also  perceived  that 

wall  Urn  good  in  millions  *!>«'  iiiy  hostess.  sin*  had  most  beautiful  Tooth ;.  fern  when 
I stay  somewhere  uiHil ‘ tuj  ciotfie«  jne  u#  I bose iyqm  my 

w*mv  dry.  ahd  I slimihl  be  glad  to  stop  as  ami  stood.  in  my  elevated  pphilyui  hefovr 
long  *.■$  jn ♦j'ni !.*1  n ut  uiy  present  comfort-  lie  * she  could  not  l-eslraiw  & l&pghy  hut 
:i>b'  *:pinil»u'S.  for  this  apparent  import  terms*  \ did  not 

{ Ai*t  >tiH  and  smoked.,  .*nd  very  Mlatfm.  her.atiUI; 

I heard  tig*  big-  ^h*>e*  oFUm  dittW  Bui  not  so  Mw'dli  a*  a smite 
man  t»»v*  in*-  upon  the  gravel  as  Uv  ^;u!o:d  ijn  eouuunanve  of  the  elderly  gen 
ntjndiy  away  from  the  house.  >--u  e/une-  .unn.  tb\  tPO.'.W'as dsniaH;  but  he  hmi  >• 
lie  good  HOMiUf  Old  upon  the  P«  deep  voice.  GocKla?ve>iuiy:  eo  v 

me  if  ! t tad  found  fiiy dgVA  hfe..;  > l 4m  fcjfij Ufa!  you  a r&  th« 

41  BeeHU*e  if  tbs  il’iiiiji/-  SiViil  de*.  "my  -oiaM-or  WaWoni  nod  .that  yon.'  wr.rc 
m*0/;hh?>  very  gi&jkl  "Wey  in  hbv  overtaken  by  the - don|‘  y 

jew1  1 H^iuol  iiUU  Mire  vvur  ilu^  Ti.iv  J>Ilii 

t had  kept  warning  in  liWr  Vrbat’ii^  woiJd  say 

d>y£  wd  ihjdj.  tv*  ^U> ''jfrwuitad  Up-lined  to  ne$t. 

i begged  h*o-  o>  Hit  dmvu  U 4ny  did  ; It  WUM  very  proper  onired,  shy  thul 
mo.  .omul  Uio  pipe  ' Mt.  and  any  gardener.  and  hvf  syjfe  should  rake 

steadily  ^liri  miked.  #hb  cpirgraiplat^l  you  under  lloi  . prhteeuou  of  this  roof, 
herself  oi>  Jie.r  imppy  thought  to 
light  ijfjfi  bail  lamp,  or  I ti  tight 

iirver  hav*  noticed  iiie  house.  in 

the  .:h.fkne.s:y  v<jid  she  vondd  h*v*e 

i^urry  yhMugb  if  i bad  luwl  w 

to  keep  mi  die  road  for  ijuiAdher  lafc- 

had-hoar  *i4  that  dretidfiM  ruiti.  ***, ^ jf;y 

Co  she  ta!ke«.b  in  ib«r  oi«»«t  -,  >vjfe 

C‘»-rrtii(  aml.vv.uiMttnnueifivo  way,  ..  ' V ' , 

ijiitfl  sudden ty  vb-  i»«se  Vv  1 1 i*  a b‘-v, 

slaft.  Mio’>  emotu  biueedf.  sir  I'1  C & y .;  . 

she  said,  with  Miss  Fuinev.  ' % 

"Wkvis  ‘he  ; ; y . / 


I^U  xo  ntyueff/I  k ui^ke^yhut 
my  pipe  and  sat  wumUo-mg  vbai 
^ohiil  lratppeu  ire^tv  ^-A  Ihtug 
h>ip}Mt)v^d  ivbieli  ^nrprrned  me 

Vtivi:  iii  *>/  the:  Uflia  pm^ica 

t iiei-e  a pf>e?ir^(l  t wo  pel rspn.s ji^Cferv 

a it tfldgri y g&ii  av  it  b gmy 

^uiv-wbiskets  and  a pale  face,  at 
‘•r.*o  in  . babes  with  such  an  .\p 
pear^  lice  of 

w^fil  b^i  ve  yYt1* 

tiu^r  be  b«d  w<>rb  theni  ;- 
\ikp-  other,  a yv*hfg  Id dyv  rather 
stiiiij  i«  jtcAt/dr^y 'f>bV  ^tiaA>ieiy 
u>  ipok  p[M.un  She  hud 
ilt»rfe  hAii  »ud  large  blur  eyo<: 
b»*r  c>>oipAyjo^  w;is  ridn  und  h<*r 
•n->  •<  ?.u  light  st'k  vnj-  ■W/>Mlcri  u ♦ - 
1y  well-  sbaj>e<l. 
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but  as  I hear  that  it  is  proposed  that 
you  should  spend  the  night  here,  I have 
come  down  to  speak  about  it.  I will  tell 
you  at  once,  sir,  that  I have  given  my 
man  the  most  positive  orders  that  he  is 
not  to  allow  any  one  to  spend  a night  in 
this  house.  It  is  so  conveniently  near 
to  the  road  that  I should  not  know  what 
sort  of  persons  were  being  entertained 
here  if  I allowed  him  any  such  privileges.1’ 

As  he  spoke  the  young  lady  stood 
silently  gazing  at  me.  There  was  a 
remnant  of  a smile  upon  her  face,  but  I 
could  also  see  that  she  was  a little  an- 
noyed. I was  about  to  make  some  sort 
of  an  independent  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man’s remarks,  but  he  anticipated  me. 

44 1 do  not  want  you  to  think,  sir,  on 
account  of  what  I have  said,  that  I in- 
tend to  derive  you  off  my  property  at  this 
hour  of  the  evening,  and  in  your  inap- 
propriate clothing.  I have  heard  of  you, 
sir,  and  you  occupy  a position  of  trust 
and,  to  a certain  degree,  of  honor,  in 
your  village.  Therefore,  while  I cannot 
depart  from  my  rule — for  I wish  to  make 
no  precedent  of  that  kind — I will  ask  you 
to  spend  the  night  at  my  house.  You 
need  not  be  annoyed  by  the  peculiarity 
of  your  attire.  If  you  desire  to  avoid 
observation  you  can  remain  here  until  it 
grows  darker,  and  then  you  can  walk  up 
to  the  mansion.  I will  have  a bed-room 
prepared  for  you,  and  whenever  you 
choose  you  can  occupy  it.  I have  been 
informed  that  you  have  had  something 
to  eat,  and  it  is  as  well,  for  perhaps  your 
dress  would  prevent  you  from  accepting 
an  invitation  to  our  evening  meal.” 

I still  held  my  brier-wood  pipe  in  my 
hand,  and  I felt  inclined  to  hurl  it  at  the 
dapper  head  of  the  consequential  little 
gentleman,  but  with  such  a girl  stand- 
ing by  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
treat  him  with  any  disrespect,  and  as  I 
looked  at  him  I felt  sure  that  his  appar- 
ent superciliousness  was  probably  the 
result  of  too  much  money  and  too  little 
breeding. 

The  young  lady  said  nothing,  but  she 
turned  and  looked  steadily  at  her  father. 
'Her  countenance  was  probably  in  the 
habit  of  very  promptly  expressing  the 
state  of  her  mind,  and  it  now  seemed  to 
say  to  her  father,  “I  hope  that  what  you 
have  said  will  not  make  him  decline 
what  you  offer!” 

My  irritation  quickly  disappeared.  I 
had  now  entered  into  my  Cathay,  and  I 


must  take  things  as  I found  them  there. 
As  I could  not  stay  where  I was,  and 
could  not  continue  my  journey,  it  would 
be  a sensible  thing  to  overlook  the  man's 
manner  and  accept  his  offer,  and  I ac- 
cordingly did  so.  I think  he  was  pleased 
more  than  he  cared  to  express. 

44  Very  good,  sir!”  said  he.  44  As  soon 
as  it  grows  a little  darker  I shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  walk  up  to  my  house.  As  I 
said  before,  I am  sure  you  would  not 
care  to  do  so  now,  as  you  might  provoke 
remarks  even  from  the  servants.  Good- 
evening, sir,  until  I see  you  again.” 

During  all  this  time  the  young  lady 
had  not  spoken,  but  as  the  two  disap- 
peared around  the  corner  of  the  house  1 
heard  her  voice.  She  spoke  very  clearly 
and  distinctly,  and  she  said,  k4It  would 
have  been  a great  deal  more  gracious  if 
you  had  asked  him  to  come  at  once,  with- 
out all  that — ” The  rest  of  her  remarks 
were  lost  to  me. 

The  little  man  and  his  wife  presently 
came  out  on  the  porch.  Her  counte- 
nance expressed  a sort  of  resignation  to 
thwarted  hospitality. 

44 It's  the  way  of  the  world,  sir!”  she 
said.  44  The  ups  are  always  up  and  the 
downs  are  always  down!  I expect  they 
will  be  glad  to  have  company  at  the  house, 
for  it  must  be  dreadfully  lonely  up  there 
— which  might  be  said  of  this  house  as 
well.” 

It  soon  became  dark  enough  for  me  to 
walk  through  the  grounds  without  hurt- 
ing the  sensibilities  of  their  proprietor, 
and  as  I arose  to  go,  the  good  wife  of 
the  gardener  brought  me  my  cap. 

44 1 dried  that  out  for  you,  sir,  for  I 
knew  you  would  want  it,  and  to-morrow 
morning  my  man  will  take  your  clothes 
up  to  the  house.” 

I thanked  her  for  her  thoughtful  kind- 
ness, and  was  about  to  depart,  but  the 
little  man  was  not  quite  ready  for  me 
to  go. 

44  If  you  don’t  mind,  sir,”  said  he, 44  and 
would  step  back  there  in  the  light  just 
for  one  minute,  I would  like  to  take  an- 
other look  at  you.  I don’t  suppose  I’ll 
ever  see  anybody  again  wearing  the 
Duke's  dressing-gown.  By  George,  sir, 
you  do  look  real  royal !” 

His  wife  looked  at  me  admiringly. 

4 ‘ Yes,  sir,”  said  she,  “and  I wish  it  was 
the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  dress  some- 
thing like  that  every  day.  But  I will 
say,  sir,  that  if  you  don’t  want  people 
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Uj  staring  at  you.  and  will  just  wrap  f*$  me  with  a tray  on  which  were a <;u|t 
Uifti.  g>r.vn  j’O'Hi'l  you  so  that  the  lining  <»!  ofe  and  -some  cigars,  f could  not 
•*  >»kt  ne  seem  von  work*  look  so  mac.fr  refrain  Ihom -smiling' aAJ  .savr  the  man., 
out  of  the  way  " ‘ The  old  fellow  lias  been  forced  to 

As  I walked  along  the  smooth  hard  emiqutU’  hta  jircymlieesC1*  I’sufiLio -myself, 
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.«*  Wflfcv  41 
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out  on:  sple  rif  .me  in  acriin- 

^ou  Wightue.s'is. 

Tld>  g^nflermui  Mood  at  l|ve  top 

-A't  have  hew  Vkai.t;; : • 

^v<)  Ue.;  Bfe; 

•Joql*$vi  it*  if  lie  wye  about  to  off** 

%i&\  jd^f  iij*:rj4L  but  proi^^ly  cofiMd- 
. duA  ';_4'h  'Uti'rrei*e^$ar^'  •; 

UifiS**  the  eitviiinstahke^.  , ••  A| 

V*\V\>HKi  voo  like  to  retire  to  y/k&r  k \'J 

ri?api.  xtyhfiV  tvmiid  .you  ' .:  j| 

prefer  out  here  b>  wjjoy  Yb>  . . 

of  ;lhe  evening  i Here  n re  :/\jSL 
**Ah*u$k#?fcil  ‘st^cu;  Mr/  oL  nil  vwfef.  Jgl 
yty  of  kthnfbrt.  •.  My  family  ami  f 1||| 
oof  hero  di  the  even-  Ip 
n irifa.  hut  to  night  the  air  is' a little  ||| 

k 1.  the  g^Nitlepidu  that  !g 

the  .'air  'Whiled  'me  je^jr  wtrtJ,  attfl  ^ 
that  f would  prefer  not  to  reUr*? 
so  egfly ; and  so,  not  ca ring  miy 
to  Maud  hr  frmvt  of  the 
lighted;  door wayv  I waiked  ti>  y y_ 

«$nl  u?  tte  | na  a nil  took  u AeaC 
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Wi..  1 kaew  very  tvelt  that,  this  hfr- 
t ^ad  jiinipc^l  Up 
diHjpjf;  I n onler  tbat  he  m igb t 
uyfc^et  )oe  at  The’  dwr  arid yitiuA  preveut 
7 by  aj  no^idytUi  tu  dial  Hit  ire  from  Miockiog- 
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Mm  |*);v.7a.  ami  iurmi.tr  my  luvUtb  I'W-  wi<&£j*  Jte.'-u3\\:»y>  timm, 

held  the  y«vi\uir  lady  l *»*»'•  u lio>vmm‘ , ,0  ,-;*m  m iMUitWnmn  visitors/ 

Tu^Uintly  X iirosty  mid  imd  usidy  my  Bbo  tkyH  Woiu  to  tally  ubmif  MM.m 
if]  guv::  \ViVJ  ftfrd  (>e*Vpldf  siUii  %|tt  jt  I £|rUv 

“V'twiw:  do  riot  disturb  .yuurvidfV'  slm  .Mury;  Talbot . .1  Hydivd  n<  UumMIo  mmO ay 

said.  MTsimply>;»nV#r  opt  to  givoa  li.lUty  for  T;»!  W ,:.  mvminr  jp  nm-  ;i- 

rueysaoo  troiiJ  nty  falijtrr.  Sit yto^n. airaiu  ‘muy  m.* 0 f y.  ami  Mm  yr>m*t»-  kids  Mi- 
ami I vvilMake  tliis  ijiPHifelHv'  Mbit  • J&fii'c  ?md‘ a 

My  fathors  h va It V#  "t*  dvlmoU'/’  .-Mm  said,  lit -r  d<  m\  sd^ri  -;»  f-<n  ,,f  \n  ibvh  I vwis 
“ ami  wi*  do  imi  like  Idm  h>  00  mil  ju  jlie  a yarr  To  mv  v-rrov  - and  it  ^ itk  v»u  ;tc- 
Di^ld  air  cs[m<Mtdly  nftvr  a non  Bo  I no«vid /of  Hov  oov.- jum  n»:«*  -vc  fad  iirsi 
oanm  in  Ids  styvn}  fjjji  Ud!  ynu  ;i..;f  u hay)M  n'/‘X  K.»  mv. 
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' mv.“*  I exoI;nmecL  with  sn i-|H  i>e  a\  -iluti  s*>ftT*dhio”  of  the  kind  should  be 
v‘  Y^v'said,  she.  “ 1 thrive  .ortw  iq  the  o(h-ml  am  by  «Muo md:  wf  .the  family/ 
villas?.  Mucduyllii^  anil  Mttt’y  4i!«J  Wt1  ta.Uo-.d  ro^eWmr  for  so  my  uumUi's 

} v.  v*ro  walking  past  yoxir  sclWd  house,  Kmjrv r and  Urmirnfmaiyinly  Imuringsonte- 
a n.d  f\U'i  door wa*  vritk  o|:»i>i/  jW  k fe^  yo  thing'  m ytk*  /Uouw  which  I did 
&iHn,  wui  wOMqjvpOCf  yn  i.haf.M;i»-y in?£bt  Mw.  n;Uie«*  abrupthe 

Y»oiw  *>m  her  >>#*#*.t.U^r  m mid  so,  a-  w»*  '"•'{'  must  im  in. " die  said ; **  bus  don? 

wiv.w*  Ir^ykiMg'  in.  >oF  cpuisk  1 s/nv  ydu./  you  Vtay  *>m  iiyro  ty  second  ’th&j*-* 

il  Ami  you  is'cozrdml  me.  ' ] sind,  you  v. -no  y> / 

' > />  ii  you  saw  me  M (hr  gnrd>*uerV;,  Sh»-  km  left . bul  4 v-o  /«>•)!  rime, 
i'ou  wf  * tvben.lifr  fatlmj*  tytum  <itrt  on  le  j:(i^/si. 

" chU  rhi>.l  the  kkiyV  tv/dd  shy;  his  00a i kiUomd  Uf<  nearly  k In's 
A 1 St4  that  I f;'\i<'  w l he  ha -a;  wfm.f  omim  **  ! have  been  dytaiityd,  smk  Ik  **Mu.  ‘ by 
vm.v  iryviH  *y  And  \vhUf>  fti&Y  arc  o>i  n jier-  «t  ?«»;*»'*  who  t-rnoo  to  see  Pm  oh  Iiiisup-: 
io-iNt 1 <v-Ui^  »,  t want  to  &*k  you  jo  uxyuuo  J w.Um>t  remain  Sytfh 'you  but  hm-r  tV»r 

■Mm  for  hingjiiu^  at  you  when  J Iks  I *a.vv  ihr  an*  effects  mm;  lyut  i:f  3 on  ynli  comt 
you  in  that  aHUuiminijj:  j^mb.  it  was  very  hV?  Sir.  J skill  ha  *>hd  to  ii:#ye  you  .do 
mu  proper.  I kmv.v,  but  the  /pparilkm  \Vi>£  sty- wUhmd  regard  to  your  appenra nee. 

■ «v»  yuidc?»  I not  iylp  d . ” My  wire . o:  not  nlrofi.^  Jo»d  shft  kits  re- 

v-':‘  ;i  hi^d  tievejv  mid  a y-«iif){*  '$lpiy  ' iVred,  ailci  if  i ^ VklXf *•  -’ 

ouifhl  y sPIf- -T'ODUineiJ  tllsynn-  Mum  a'hid  lo  have  .;.  o.n  lei  I uif-^/umyii£r»yyH  \ r*nr 

fdylie  formalities  qf  society- bad  heetti/b  Unties  ami  HUt-wss  w 'Wrd'furd-  t tr  iron 
•Sorvfi.-l  in  record  io  qp>,  *Qfj  itriikUtiim  &i(h  arc*  fa  tor  nod.  yodi*  roo*»i 'is  rfv/i<!y  hrr  you/' 

■ otbyrlbfit  she  talked  avii  i.  mr.  widi  Hod  iiVti  man  will  sin.^V •;':}»<  V*'«  h 

vji^y  yraer;-  and  wUh  sm-ji  a ^y»y  I snatched  at  _'lyo*  rOi  »yf  hi;lil  nut  V>  am 
\ th-  thvd  there  wu^.  u'o  iiybd  -a  IVosit  in  dm  roOi,;aay /H  i iiaf  co,>d-'.rfnoJ 

jHO*.>d*i('iion  or  prrvantuthm  : l felt  ac-  to . h».»r»*-  liim  ami  t*>  it*  i>ored  hy 

^j'iyyoi  with  bet*  mi  the  hj,wiL  { l»ttd  Hi!  him.  was  a doleful  iftieVam-e  ] >}jft  md 
drvyfii  ihr\l  imr  ex./eja  iooa  j iy  gnititnus  de*  wish  m mtiuU  upon  my.  so  If,  and  ! u*^.r!y 
fUvatiof  w-y>  due  m fhe  !///  t r«  n j imh<  .dv  a us  we  red  (Iml  tlm  day  had  been  y ih.iy 
in  - the  seyiu^d  inelnmd  ><*  m*  and  h.srd  one,  iitul  (hat  I woaK] . i*e  i'/o] 

and  she  Mt  hoHdtaljiv  detii^ud”  ; WM<*' :W. -bed. 
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'Flu*  was  an  assertion  which  was  dote  wor<yfumished.  with  &s  nnieVt;  stiffness  and 
lvly  faLe,  for  I *wn>  nut  in  ihe  least  tired  liawlii^s’  and  mbarmomous  cafering:  ffs 
or  /.sharpy  ; H * 1 4 1 jl:>t  as  1 hail  wade  the  money  <;OU id  »'onm»mnl. 
sbajernen t aud was  entering ■ the  hall  1 saw  Wla'ii  we:  had  ithishetl  the  rtnfod  of 
that.  tin*  young  J.niv  wa'<  Spuidmg  nt  the  these  s^>anishe  idadir  nm  a-  how  aAs t>U; 
ptiflnj*  d/>pr:  Imp  itr  \v$$  fob  liffo  M one  <if  Ilia  wi|itty  &gd  gidd  chairs*  &ihI  X 

me  jo  joy  infod  /ullnw  ed  ihe  nr.  tier  up  ttm  Mahyase,  Tim 

t( Bro^nsierfo  said  Air  X^Miney  Myitis  man  with  the  light  preceded  me  into  a 
butler,  “will  you  give  this  genileman  a room  *>n  the  second  (four  arid  just  as  1 
candle  and  sliow  him  to  lib*  ioorit  f ■ was  about  tb  aXt%  Xiiift  X saw  the 

•Rvtovristei*  (|iiiell y bowed,  and  stepping  young  lady  come  around.  a’  corner  of 

to  a table  iu  the  corner,  on  which  stood  the  \ia\\  with  r*  lighted  • candle  in  her 
some  brass  bed  room  vtindieslieks,  he  hgfoih  . 4,  / ' ' V-  *,’ * *., 

lighted  mie  'if  the  candles  and  stood  wait  "Good night,'  she  said,  with  a smile 
iog.  so  pburming  that  I wanted  to  stop  and 

Thegcuthumm  moved  toward  hisduugh-  ted)  ift?ir  somefh*ng  about  Mary  T&ihat  ft 
ter.  and  iiM*ii  he  stopped  and  Turned  to  me. . hroUmr:..  hut  she  passed  -'em,  and  I went  • 
HWn  hava  brea  k bait, M lie  sank  bat  half  into.  my. room,  , Clk  v;:.. 

past  eigfjfh  But  if  that  h too  lute  for  It  kerned  perfneUr  rjdi  rufous  to  me 
.you*— be  added.,  with  a gumi a h?;siteufoii r i UH  peppl % ' ?d \ #i*  1 <1  earry  around  hed  m?ni 
‘ " you  can  vandfeih  a holisii  ligvV^d  from  top  to 

At  this-  luoinent  I distinctly  saw  bis  hot  torsi  by  elfsctricity.  hut  I had  no  doubt 
daugidm' punch  him  with  her  elbow,,  ami  that . this  w.us  one.  of  the  ultra-conven- 
as  T foul.  ho  desire  to  niiike  ad  early  start,  iimtal  customs  from  which  Abe  dapper 
ami  -wished-  very  much  to  enjoy  a gixitl  gentleman would  not  allow  his-  family 
breakfast  in. Cathuv,  I quickly  declared  to  depart  I did  not  by  Awe  for  a mo~ 
that  I was  to:  ito  hurry,  and  wmn  that  foy 

that  the  family  hre^l; fast  hour  - daughter 

on. fid  suit  me  pci 0 -A  y would  coo- . 

The.  ’ ybuug ' ■ iy.  *,  fornyjfo 

into  Bio  paHw\  m P*'  ncusrus*.  e.v- 

fowanl  tbo  l>ul  ■ ;.o  vy.  j$r.  cept  to.  please 

piv*bably  tlirukv?u,  ' i,y  [ " : her  parept. 

n»*t  beiui  quid’  as  -u.  * tyv  \ j£  y b • The  softly 

a* '.Ids  station,  den  t o.  •:  . f >A  .too ‘ring;  anjl 

ing  P.v  le.t.  r*ii!*.  $(>*  ‘Pl'jfd  A jUik  siv-  ^ ’/bC  ; C ad  t e u t i v e 

]pjidftve  Xm  pdsy  %&X 

V.*ASed.  Step!>cd  y'  , 4^-',.  •/  ' *oidle  on 

up  to  .me  and  ' ■ -W  jfthiek  hiew 

look  nun  Bin  • ;.*:  ♦ 3K-  ; touched  a bub 

Oiiia'vl  • 'w  ■!  ^ ’£?&**  \ b>n.  therels^' 

the;-  (h„n*  vf  v h . 1 Ah  ting  up  a 

u bieb  t ka's  : >>i-y  In.nd 

r-*“td  to  j»aa>.  h :f  soirndy  firr.' 

.th-!'  sn;,|r  rv-  ‘ ‘ " ' s‘  ’ ‘ \ : ,>  *■’;.■  fb'd*ed  roorri. 

nt.o-ks  of  c[ep-  4 If  ; 4 , iRl»  • . Then,  Aftbr 

pv.tlory.  OS'*  Iff!  |:iil  perform)!;:' 

tematibn-  i»i  |f||;  • /Wlvi.  \ PVery  ppssiiif^; 

urlogh;  ' Itvy.  lVifor(o:.ud-;  . ree  . .'  ; y*' **£$■’  • '4p':\  firr  .i.n^V 

Ti«,«t  in  hm'hirog  1 - >•..  u itb  a lx«w 

i?e  tin *ug) it  - . *.;* %,C v-iVC; v ".he:  bleft  i»fe- 

fur.*  mid  -iiici'h""  ^ Throwing  .my- 

:<i  ' ..v>,Sii'  A ’ TA*  self  nu<.  #' 

j,-..;v  invited  m great  ea.sy  • 

.Bulled  thf;  : j.  ;y/;  - ehai< 

thi'r  Idu-arv.  the  o (Uf  my  eui 

r*)*’iU..  and  the  }oriu  >u  • ^;.  ^ }.)roidrrcd  slip 

ting  :fM00t,  all  irf  V.!n,a.  y-.  A;;,a  . . ;i  i.,uJ>vt,U  : 
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my  feet  upon  another  chair  gay  with 
satin  stripes.  Raising  my  eyes,  I saw  in 
front  of  merk  handsome  mirror  extending 
from  the  floor  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and 
at  the  magnificent  personage  which  there- 
in met  my  gaze  I could  not  help  laughing 
aloud. 

I rose,  stood  before  the  mirror,  folded 
my  gorgeous  gown  around  me,  spread  it 
out,  contrasting  the  crimson  glory  of  its 
lining  with  the  golden  yellow  of  my 
trousers,  and  wondered  in  my  soul  how 
that  exceedingly  handsome  girl  with  the 
bright  eyes  could  have  controlled  her 
risibilities  as  she  sat  with  me  on  the 
piazza.  I could  see  that  she  had  a won- 
derful command  of  herself,  but  this  ex- 
ercise of  it  seemed  superhuman. 

I walked  around  the  sumptuously  fur- 
nished chamber,  looking  at  the  pictures 
and  brie  a-brac  ; I wondered  that  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  was  willing  to  put  me  in 
a room  like  this — I had  expected  a hall 
bed  room,  at  the  best;  I sat  down  by  an 
open  window,  for  it  was  very  early  yet 
and  I did  not  want  to  go  to  bed,  but  I 
had  scarcely  seated  myself  when  I heard 
a tap  at  the  door.  I could  not  have  ex- 
plained it,  but  this  tap  made  me  jump, 
and  I went  to  the  door  and  opened  it  in- 
stead of  calling  out.  There  stood  the 
butler,  with  a tray  in  his  hand  on  which 


was  a decanter  of  wine,  biscuits,  cheese, 
and  some  cigars. 

“It’s  so  early,  sir,”  said  Brownster, 
“that  she  said— I mean,  sir,  I thought 
that  you  might  like  something  to  eat,  and 
if  you  want  to  enjoy  a cigar  before  retir- 
ing, as  many  gentlemen  do,  you  need  not 
mind  smoking  Here.  These  rooms  are  so 
well  ventilated,  sir,  that  every  particle  of 
odor  will  be  out  in  no  time.”  Placing 
the  tray  upon  a table,  he  retired. 

For  an  hour  or  more  I sat  sipping  my 
wine,  puffing  smoke  into  rings,  and  al- 
lowing my  mind  to  dwell  pleasingly 
upon  the  situation,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
young  lady  with  bright  eyes  and  white 
teeth,  and  dressed  in  a perfectly  fitting 
gown. 

When  at  last  I thought  I ought  to  go 
to  bed,  I stood  and  gazed  at  my  little  va- 
lise. I had  left  it  on  the  porch  and  had 
totally  forgotten  it,  but  here  it  was  upon  a 
table,  where  it  had  been  placed,  no  doubt, 
by  the  thoughtful  Brownster.  I opened  it 
and  took  out  the  box  of  capsules.  I did  not 
feel  that  I had  taken  cold  in  the  night 
air;  this  wras  not  a time  to  protect  my- 
self against  morning  mists;  but  still  I 
thought  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  swal- 
low a capsule,  and  I did  so. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  SINGING  OF  A BIRD 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE 


FIRST  as  lessees,  then  (as  their  means 
increased)  as  owners,  Prevost  and 
his  wife  have  administered  the  eat- 
ing-house down  in  the  old-fashioned 
southwest  quarter  of  the  city  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Prevost  rented  the  place  just  after  his 
marriage  to  his  pretty  Marie;  his  means 
were  small,  but  his  courage  was  great. 
Few  shared  his  own  confidence  that  he 
would  succeed;  and  in  the  beginning  he 
certainly  had  hard  work.  But  he  was 
honest,  energetic,  and  resolute.  Above 
all,  he  was  cheerful,  and  devoted  to  his 
business  and  his  customers.  He  gave 
good  food,  most  of  which  he  cooked  ad- 
mirably himself;  he  furnished  excellent 
Bordeaux  wine,  imported  by  himself  from 
Bordeaux,  where  he  was  born.  His  voice 
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was  pleasant  and  hearty;  his  broad,  rud- 
dy cheeks  dimpled  when  he  smiled,  and 
the  smile  itself  disclosed  white,  even 
teeth.  During  business  hours  he  always 
wore  an  immaculate  white  apron  or  pin- 
afore. You  saw  at  the  first  glance  that 
he  was  a guileless,  kindly  creature,  and 
when  he  exchanged  a glance  or  a word 
with  his  wife,  you  understood  that  his 
cheerfulness  was  no  professional  pre- 
tence, but  was  the  result  of  true  happiness 
— the  happiness  of  a loving  husband  who 
believes  himself  loved.  He  adored  Marie 
from  the  first;  he  has  never  ceased  to 
adore  her.  He  married  her  when  xshe  ' 
was  but  a year  out  of  the  convent,  and 
she  has  been  the  sole  queen  of  his  heart 
and  the  end  of  his  activities  ever  since. 
There  she  sits,  at  the  pay-desk  in  the  cen- 
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tre  of  the  big  low-ceiled  room,  where  she 
has  sat  for  twenty  years,  rosy  and  plump 
now  like  her  husband,  and  a right  hand- 
some woman  always.  Beyond  doubt  she 
is  a happy  woman  — happy  in  her  hus- 
band, happy  in  her  three  healthy  chil- 
dren, who  are  always  sweet  and  clean  as 
fresh  milk;  and  happy,  too,  in  her  posi- 
tion, sitting  there  at  her  pay-desk  day 
after  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  broad,  cheer- 
ful room,  with  some  fourscore  good-hu- 
mored, effervescent  guests  eating  good 
dinners  all  around  her,  chattering  light- 
heartedly  as  they  sip  their  good  claret, 
laying  down  their  good  money  on  the 
desk,  and  getting  back  their  change  from 
her  plump,  pretty  fingers,  and  pausing  to 
exchange  a few  compliments  and  witti- 
cisms with  her ; for  they  are  all  her  friends, 
and  she  is  theirs.  They  look  into  her 
smiling  brown  eyes,  and  see  nothing 
there  but  contentment,  kindness,  and 
modesty.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  other- 
wise? 

44 1 have  taken  my  dinners  here  almost 
from  the  first,”  says  an  elderly  French- 
man, a patriot  of  ’48,  to  his  companion,  a 
young  artist,  whom  he  has  just  intro- 
duced there.  44  It  has  always  been  the 
same.  The  best  eating-house  in  town — 
that  you  can  see  for  yourself  ; but  also 
the  happiest  menage.  They  were  born 
for  each  other,  she  and  Prevost;  I give 
it  you  in  a word.” 

44 1 should  have  said,  though,”  remarks 
the  artist,  who  has  kept  his  eyes  upon  the 
pretty  hostess  with  some  intentness,  “ that 
she  was  a touch  above  him — eh?  Might 
have  done  better  with  herself,  socially 
shaking?  He  is  a good  honest  fellow, 
blit  there  must  have  been  a refinement 
about  her  when  she  was  a girl — a delicacy 
— eh?  Consider  that  nose,  now.” 

* 4 Ah-bah!  I tell  you  of  twenty  years 
of  wedded  felicity,  and  you  would  have 
me  consider  a nose!  What  it  is  to  be  an 
artist!” 

The  artist  laughs.  And  with  that  comes 
along  Prevost  on  his  rounds.  For  it  has 
always  been  his  custom  from  the  first  to 
go  from  table  to  table,  to  satisfy  himself 
that  his  guests  are  being  well  served.  He 
has  a word  for  each.  “Is  the  dish  cook- 
ed to  suit  you,  sir?”  or  (to  a waiter), 
“ Take  back  that  potato  and  bring  a meal- 
ier one”;  or,  “Madame,  your  shopping 
has  a little  tired  you — a glass  of  my  Bor- 
deaux wine  will  make  you  your  good  self 
again”;  or,  “Permit  me  to  present  your 


little  boy  with  this  red  apple  — red  ap- 
ples make  little  boys  into  great  men.” 
To  the  artist  he  says,  “ I hope  we  content 
you,  sir;  that  you  will  often  come  to  us 
again.” 

44  Assuredly,  Monsieur  Prevost.  But 
may  I ask  why  a man  so  prosperous  as 
you  does  not  move  up  town,  to  some  more 
fashionable,  neighborhood?  You  would 
make  ten  times  the  money.” 

Prevost  smiles  broadly,  and  wisely 
shakes  his  head. 

44  Ah,  no,  no!  We  have  been  happy 
here,  my  good  wife  and  I,  and  we  are 
happy;  and  with  what  face  should  we 
leave  our  good  friends  who  have  made 
us  our  prosperity?  This  is  our  place  in 
the  world,  and  here  we  will  live  and  en- 
joy with  our  friends  till  the  good  God 
says  ‘Come.’  And  even  then — Well, 
you  will  laugh,  monsieur,  but  I will  tell 
you  what  I say  to  my  good  wife.  I say, 

4 Marie,  let  us  pray  that  the  good  God, 
when  we  die,  will  give  us  in  heaven  just 
such  an  eating-house  as  this,  where  we 
may  serve  our  old  friends  just  as  we  do 
here.’  Yes,  we  are  truly  very  happy.” 

“May  your  happiness  continue!”  re- 
sponds the  artist,  emptying  his  last  glass 
of  Bordeaux  wine.  And  then  he  and  his 
friend  rise  from  the  table  and  go  to  the 
pay-desk,  where  the  comely  hostess  greets 
them  with  a smile. 

“You  see,  Madame  Marie,”  says  the  ex- 
revolutionist, “I  have  brought  you  a 
new  recruit.  He  is  a portrait-painter;  but 
what  then? — he  can  eat  a dinner  as  well 
as  the  others.” 

44 1 welcome  monsieur,”  says  Marie,  in 
her  voice  which  seems  to  smile  like  her 
face.  Then,  for  a moment,  the  glance  of 
her  clear  brown  eyes  is  veiled  as  it  were 
with  a transparent  shadow,  as  when  sun- 
shine is  withdrawn  by  a summer  cloud 
from  the  surface  of  a lake.  But  the  shad- 
ow gives  a glimpse  of  depths  which  the 
sunshine  had  concealed. 

44 1 was  once  acquainted  with  a portrait- 
painter,  but  it  was  long  ago,”  she  says,  in 
a voice  sounding  as  if  it  came  from  a dis- 
tance. She  looks  down,  and  makes  change 
for  the  dollar  bill  which  the  artist  had  laid 
on  the  counter. 

The  ex- revolutionist  was  lighting  his 
cigar  at  the  match-stand.  The  artist  says, 
in  a low  tone,  which  causes  her  to  raise 
her  eyes,  44 1 should  like  to  see  his  portrait 
of  you  as  you  were  when  he  knew  you, 
madame.” 
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She  makes  a quick  gesture  with  her 
hand.  “Ah,  God  forbid!”  and  laughs 
rather  loudly. 

The  transparent  shadow  vanishes.  The 
artist  gathers  up  his  change.  “ Without 
doubt  you  are  much  handsomer  now, 
madame,”  he  says,  gallantly,  “and  much 
— happier.  My  compliments,  madame!” 

“Adieu,  monsieur,”  she  responds,  but 
without  looking  at  him,  for  she  is  mak- 
ing change  for  another  customer. 

“Yes,  the  happiest  mbnage  in  New 
York,”  says  the  ex -revolutionist,  as  he 
and  the  artist  stand  together  outside  the 
door  before  going  their  different  ways. 
“Is  it  not  as  I told  you?  — they  were* 
made  for  each  other.” 

“You  are  older  than  I,”  remarks  the 
artist.  “You  have  had  experience  with 
women.  Tell  me,  in  how  many  years 
may  a husband  expect  to  know  his  wife? 
In  twenty  years?” 

The  other  twists  his  gray  mustache 
and  laughs.  “In  twenty  years?  Ah, 
you  are  droll!  I have  nev- 
er met  the  woman  that  I 
could  not  read  through  and 
through  in  twenty  min- 
utes!” 

“ Well,  you  go  one  way, 

I go  another,”  says  the  ar- 
tist. “Farewell!” 

It  is  still  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  most  of  the 
little  square  tables  in  the 
low-ceiled  eating-room  are 
occupied  with  customers, 
eating  their  soups  and  stews, 
sipping  their  Bordeaux 
wine,  nibbling  their  cheese, 
and  light-heartedly  chat- 
tering together.  Prevost, 
plump  and  cheerful,  con- 
tinues to  make  his  rounds  — bending, 
with  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair, 
to  listen  to  what4his  one  has  to  say  ; giv- 
ing brisk  instructions  to  the  waiter  at 
yonder  table;  smiling  cordially  at  the 
friend  who  has  just  entered;  kissing  his 
finger-tips  at  that  other  who  is  departing; 
playfully  pulling  the  yellow  curls  of  the 
little  girl  who  has  spilled  her  porridge  in 
her  lap,  and  ordering  a fresh  napkin  to 
be  brought  to  her;  and  ever  and  anon 
sending  a glanoe  over  the  heads  of  the 
company  to  his  wife  Marie,  sitting  at  her 
raised  pay  - desk,  where  she  has  sat  for 
twenty  years.  Each  time  she  responds, 


as  has  been  her  custom  for  twenty  years, 
with  a little  nod  and  a smile.  But  is 
there  any  difference  at  all  during  the 
last  hour  in  her  manner  of  meeting 
these  conjugal  signals  of  his?  None 


Yes,  The  Happiest  Menage  In  New  York' 
Says  The  Ex- Revolutionist." 


whatever  that  honest  Prevost  can  see. 
For  him,  because  he  is  happy,  each  day 
contains  all  the  past  and  all  the  future; 
there  is  no  time  in  happiness.  His  eat- 
ing-room, his  guests,  his  wife— they  are 
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all  here,  just  as  they  have  always  been 
and  always  will  be,  until  the  good  God 
gathers  them  all  together  once  more  in 
the  next  world.  He  has  never  known  or 
cared  for  anything  better  than*this,  any- 
thing higher;  it  is  his  life,  to  which  he 
was  born,  which  he  contentedly  lives. 
His  Marie — wifely,  motherly,  cheerful, 
faithful — sits  there  at  her  pay-desk  mak- 
ing change,  tossing  back  and  forth  friend- 
ly little  speeches  with  the  customers  who 
come  and  go,  and  ever  and  anon  meeting 
his  conjugal  signals  across  the  room. 
Between  them  is  perfect  sympathy  and 
understanding ; he  knows  her  as  he 
knows  himself.  Her  soul  is  wholly 
transparent  to  him;  or,  at  all  events,  he 
has  never  found  any  cloud  between  her 
and  himself  in  their  long  intercourse  of 
twenty  years.  As  for  her  soul,  or  his,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  good  and 
simple  Prevost  has  never  given  much 
thought  to  such  things.  His  own  soul 
has  never  obtruded  itself  upon  his  notice, 
and  he  has  never  seen  the  soul  of  any 
one  else,  even  of  Marie.  He  would  be 
puzzled  to  tell  you  what  a soul  is,  in  fact. 
He  knows  what  good  cookery  is,  and 
hungry  and  satisfied  guests,  and  business, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  children;  and  he 
believes  in  a good  God,  who  will  make 
things  comfortable  for  them  hereafter; 
but  the  soul — that  is  a sort  of  figure  of 
speech;  not  anything  with  which  one 
concerns  himself  in  this  world.  It  is  a 
very  simple,  solid,  and  sufficient  thing, 
this  world  of  Prevost’s.  He  sees  it  quite 
distinctly  ; but  as  to  seeing  through  it, 
what  is  there  to  bj  seen? 

Nevertheless,  is  there  any  difference  at 
all  in  Marie  since  those  few  words  that 
she  exchanged  with  the  artist? 

One  fancies  there  is  some  slight  preoc- 
cupation ; some  trace  of  uneasiness  or  an- 
noyance, perhaps.  Occasionally,  in  the 
brief  intervals  of  her  making  change,  or 
other  customary  little  activities,  you  may 
notice  a shade  of  seriousness  pass  over 
her  face,  a momentary  abstractedness  in 
the  expression  of  her  eyes.  At  such  mo- 
ments the  normal  regularity  of  her 
breathing  is  interrupted;  and  when  she 
recovers  herself  her  motherly  bosom 
rises  with  a deeper  inspiration  than 
ordinary.  Can  anything  trouble  the 
thoughts  of  a faithful  wife,  an  affec- 
tionate mother,  of  twenty  years’  stand- 
ing? Nothing  in  the  shape  of  remorse, 
we  may  be  sure;  but  there  may  be  times 


in  the  life  of  a woman  when  something 
done  or  felt  or  dreamed  of  long  ago 
may  advance  from  its  most  remote  re- 
treat in  the  memory,  as  the  mirage  ad- 
vances over  the  material  landscape;  and 
so  strangely  vivid  does  it  appear  that, 
while  she  contemplates  it,  the  present  re- 
ality seems  dreamlike,  and  the  vision  the 
reality.  Where  are  the  years  that  seem- 
ed so  long  and  undeniable?  Where  is 
the  life  that  seemed  so  full  and  substan- 
tial? The  phantom  of  that  hour  of  long 
ago  declares  itself  still  the  sole  reality, 
and  shames  the  long  substantial  years 
into  a phantom. 

Such  moods  soon  pass,  however.  The 
weight  of  actual  things  presses  them 
down  into  the  depths  whence  they  arose. 
They  remain,  at  most,  but  hints  doubt- 
fully prophetic  of  changes  and  develop- 
ments to  come,  or  that  might  have  been. 
The  wide  room,  with  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine sending  its  latest  glance  across  the 
white  tables  and  busy  eaters;  the  murmur 
of  talk,  the  clatter  and  tinkle  of  platef 
and  glasses,  the  comfortable  scent  of  good 
food  well  cooked;  the  familiar  figure  of 
stout  Prevost,  passing  slowly  here  and 
there,  with  his  friendly  bow  and  dimpling 
smile;  the  rustle  and  clink  of  the  green- 
backs and  silver  on  the  desk  as  she  re- 
ceives payment  and  makes  change— this 
Prevosts  world,  in  short— oh,  how  real 
it  is!  And  is  it  not  better  so?  If  anoth- 
er sun  shone  once,  twenty  years  ago;  if 
there  was  a scent  of  wild  flowers  then  in- 
stead of  well-cooked  dishes;  if  there  was 
a blue  sky  overhead  instead  of  a white 
plaster  ceiling;  if  there  were  eyes,  a voice, 
a touch  which  filled  the  soul  with  hal- 
lowed mystery  and  wonder,  and  sent  hap- 
py tremors  stealing  through  the  heart — 
well,  if  there  ever  were  such  a season, 
such  a day,  such  an  hour,  it  is  gone,  and 
cannot  come  back;  and  were  it  to  come 
back,  it  would  no  longer  seem  the  same; 
for  the  senses  and  the  soul  and  the  heart 
which  they  wrought  upon  then  would  be 
insensible  to  their  influence  now.  Twenty 
years  is — twenty  years;  and  it  is  better 
so.  Husband,  children,  customers,  the 
old  routine,  they  are  pleasant,  are  they 
not?  and  you  would  not  change  them 
even  if  you  could.  Marie.  You  have  been 
content  ; and  contentment  is  a jewel  sel- 
dom found,  and  not  lightly  to  be  given 
away  again.  You  are  a contented  woman 
in  your  fortieth  year,  with  a double  chin 
and  a substantial  waist;  and  you  have 
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taken  in  a good  round  sum  of  money  to- 
day. Wonder  and  mystery  and  happy 
tremors,  visions  of  a maid  of  nineteen 
fresh  from  the  shadowed  innocence  of  a 
convent— what  have  they  to  do  with  a 
Prevost  world?  Can  you  lay  your  plump 
hand  upon  your  maternal  bosom  and 
aver  that  they  ever  had  any  true  reality 
at  all  ? 

Through  the  swinging  doors  of  the  eat- 
ing-house, which,  as  they  opened,  let  in 
l a momentary  din 
from  the  stony 
street  of  clattering 
carts  and  hurry- 
ing pedestrians, 
entered  a poorly 
clad  figure,  witli  a 
thick  cane  in  his 
right  hand,  and  in 
his  # left  a small 
wooden  cage  con- 
taining a bird. 

The  man  had  a 
grizzled  and  tan- 
gled beard,  and 
pale  features  some- 
what pinched  with 
illness  or  want; 
his  eyes  had  the 
faded  blankness  of 
the  blind.  But  it 
was  a face  sensi- 
tively moulded,  as 
of  one  who  might 
have  known  re- 
finement and  ele- 
vated pleasures, 
but^  dulled  and 
seamed  and  dreary 
now  by  the  wear- 
ing of  a world 
which  had  dimmed 
ideals  and  defeat- 
ed ambition/'  and  Tbe  Blind  Man 
corrupted  integri- 
ty, perhaps;)  and 

then  had  brought  calamity  and  help- 
lessness. The  man  wore  a soft  felt  hat, 
much  stained  and  faded  ; his  dingy 
clothes  hung  shapelessly  upon  him;  his 
shoulders  drooped;  his  hands  with  their 
long  tapering  fingers  were  bony,  and  dis- 
figured by  rheumatism.  One  occasion- 
ally meets  such  human  ruins  tapping 
their  blind  way  along  the  streets  of  the 
city.  They  commonly  have  pencils  or 
matches  for  sale;  but  this  fellow  had  no- 


thing but  a brown  bird  in  a wooden  cage, 
which  was  hardly  large  enough  for  it  to 
turn  round  in.  It  could  not  be  considered  a 
prudent  business  investment.  Who  would 
want  to  buy  a brown  bird?  The  man, 
however,  was  evidently  an  unpractical 
creature,  whose  ill  success  in  life  had  been 
due  to  his  failure  to  grasp  life's  solid 
realities.  A worshipper  of  the  beautiful 
he  might  have  been,  who  had  aimed  to  re- 
create in  forms  of  euduring  art  the  essen- 
tial secret  of  its  charm,  who  had  lived  in 
the  delight  of  the 
eyes,  forever  dark- 
ened now.  A 
creature  exquisite- 
ly endowed  for 
aesthetic  percep- 
tions and  sensuous 
enjoyments,  who 
had  thought  to  be 
happy  and  pros- 
perous through  the 
revelation  to  oth- 
ers of  the  visions 
which  made  him 
happy,  but  who 
had  stumbled 
against  the  rough 
side  of  the  world, 
which  bruised  and 
crippled  him.  An 
element  of  frailty 
there  must  have 
been  in  him;  a 
self-indulgent 
weakness,  per- 
haps, not  meaning 
to  do  evil,  but 
beguiled  by  the 
caress  of  the  ser- 
pent into  profan- 
ing some  holy 
thing.  And  mer- 
cy, veiled  as  jus- 
tice, had  taken 
from  him  the  pow- 
er to  use  the  gift 
which  he  had  misused;  blighting  the 
flower  of  time,  lest  its  strong  perfume 
corrupt  beyond  remedy  the  sacred  fra- 
grance of  the  flower  of  eternity. 

Midway  between  the  door  and  Marie's 
pay-desk  there  was  an  iron  pillar,  painted 
white,  supporting  the  roof  of  the  eating- 
room.  To  this  t lie  man  with  the  bird 
came,  and  took  his  stand  against  it.  The 
regulations  of  Prevost's  establishment  de- 
nied entrance  to  mendicants  and  peddlers;  is 
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youth  once  only.  How  deep  had  she  hut*  from  the  morning  dews,  and  of  last  sum- 
ied  that  day  in  her  heart ! How  resolutely  trier  s leaves*  becoming  slowly  incorporate 
she  had  turned  from  its  grave,  vowed  (as  with  the  soil  of  spring;  the  early  sun- 
she  prized  her  peace,  her  daily  happiness,  shine  streaming  through  the  leafy  chasms 
her  motherly  contentment,  even  her  wife-  of  the  branches;  the  buzz  of  k level  dark 
U honor)  never,  never  again  to  return  to  ing  dragon  - fly,  zigzagging  down  the 
it,  or  to  admit  that  it  had  ever  been l glade,  where  the  brown  brook  gurgled 
And  yet  now,  after  twenty  years,  drawn  unseen,  and  out  through  yonder  opening, 
by  the  wild,  penetrating  sweetness  of  the  which,  like  a window  of  nature,  revealed 


the.- ridpot/*  plain,  a i id.  the.  iMoimlain  yet. 
more  remote,  shimmering  in  spiritual 
light,  with  shadows  of  amethyst  and 
singing  of  a bird /by  its  divine  appeal,  by  ethereal  sapphire  melting  into  the  sky. 
the  ravishing  tenderness  of  its  joy,  by  the  She  saw  it  all;  and  beneath  the.  shade  of 
delicious  wailing  of  its  pain,  the  vow  is  the  great  rock  he  sat  at  bra  ease),  which 
broken,  and  she  stands  beside  the  grave  planted  its  three  slender  legs  amidst  the 
— hay,  not  a grave,  but  the  place  of  life;  ferns  and  mo>ss,  and  upheld  the  picture, 
life,  sown  with  immortal  flowers,  wilts-  in  which  the  vista  of  the  glade  and  plain 
peri ng  with  breezes  of  Paradise,  shadow-  and  mountain  reappeared  by  a sort  of 
ed  with  t lie  greenwood  shade  of  Eden,  magic,  lie  being  the  magician.  The  ma- 
echoing  with  the  holy  whispers,  and  giciuii  turned  suddenly,  and  saw  her 
fragrant  with  the  kisses  of  love  — first  standing  there.  And  she  saw  his  face, 
love,  last  love,  lave  of  a maiden  mid  a delicately  moulded,  youthful,  masterful, 
youth ! with  the  dark  down  of  a mustache  on 

The  vision  passes  before  her.  vivid  in  his  upper  lip,  and  great,  dark,  imperious 
each  nufofgfettttble  feature.  She  sees  j.he  eves:  his  forehead  white,  and  spacious — 
woodland  ghule  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  the  sun  had  iamied  the  rest.  Ah,  those 
beyond  (lie  little  town;  there  is  tile  great  eyes,  the  eyes  of  a magician,  whose  spell 
gray  rock,  crimsoned  with  dancing cohitm  was  upon  her!  He  knew  all  things,  could 
bupNh  nodding  to  one  another  on  ihfcle  do  all  things,  was  all  things;,  and  yet  ho 
delicate  black  stems-  mighty  trees,  rug  w as  so  young,  so  immortally  young".  little 
god  ancestors  of  the  forest,  standing  giant  less  young,  it  seemed,  than  herself.  M You 
like  amidst  the  slighter  growths,  which  shall  be  niy  ptctiire,u  site  lienrd  him  say. 
yet  might  see .their  decease  and  thrive  on  *’  and  live  fore  vet*,  just  as  beautiful  ns 
their  rich  decay;  the  odor  of  moss,  damp  you  are  this  moment T *'  I am  not  beau- 
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tiful!”  she  answered;  for  she  was  fresh 
from  the  convent,  where  to  the  Lord 
alone  is  beauty  ascribed.  “ You  are  beau- 
tiful,” he  repeated,  “and  you  are  just 
what  I have  been  looking  for  all  my  life, 
all  over  the  world.  Stand  by  the  tree 
down  there,  and  turn  your  head  to  the 
left,  so  that  I can  paint  your  profile — the 
loveliest  profile  ever  painted!”  She  trem- 
bled with  delicious  pleasure;  never  had 
she  heard  such  words;  she  could  not  help 
gazing  in  his  eyes,  while  in  her  own, 
from  the  depths  of  her  heart,  upwelled 
the  adoration  of  a virgin  soul.  “But 
first,”  said  he,  after  a moment,  “come 
here  tc*  me — come!  for  that  mouth  of 
yours  needs  but  one  thing  to  make  it 
perfect,  and  that  I will  give  it  Come!” 
She  came;  she  laid  her  warm  hand  in  his 
outstretched  hand,  with  its  slender  but 
powerful  fingers.  He  drew  her  closer, 
smiling  a little  into  her  eyes  with  his. 
What  was  this?  Her  eyelids  quivered 
and  fell;  she  felt  upon  her  lips  the  touch 
of  transfiguration;  and  at  that  moment, 
from  the  boughs  of  the  tree  over  their 
heads,  burst  forth  the  wondrous  singing 
of  a bird.  Oh,  that  song! 

The  song  of  love,  which  the  lovers  of 
earth  have  heard,  and  to  which  they  have 
yielded  themselves  willingcaptives;  which 
they  hear  but  once;  for  the  bird,  having 
sung  it,  takes  flight,  and  does  not  return. 
But  to  the  maiden  Marie,  also,  this  famous 
song  was  sung,  though  to  maidens  of  her 
degree  it  is  seldom  fully  audible,  but 
passes  in  the  air  over  their  heads,  and 
only  a fleeting  strain,  an  echo  of  it,  reach- 
es them  in  their  lowly  places.  But  to 
Marie  it  was  given  to  hear  it  all,  to  the 
last  exquisite  note;  and  she  looked  down 
the  vista  and  saw  plain  and  mountain 
shimmering  in  spiritual  light  and  melt- 
ing into  heaven;  and  innocence,  wrought 
upon  by  the  enchanter,  put  on  the  mystic 
robe  of  knowledge;  she  was  bathed  in 
the  glory  of  romance,  and  virgin  homage 
dilated  into  woman’s  passion,  and  time 
became  eternity.  But  before  the  roses  of 
June  had  replaced  the  woodland  colum- 
bines of  May,  the  glory  had  departed,  the 
song  was  sung,  the  bird  had  taken  flight, 
the  enchanter  had  cast  his  spell  and  van- 
ished: for  though  love  be  eternal,  lovers 
are  mortal;  and  how  shall  the  infinite 
abide  in  the  finite,  and  become  one  with 
it? 

Marie  died;  though  to  herself  only  was 
the  secret  of  her  death  known.  To  otli- 
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ers  she  seemed  still  to  live,  for  she  kept 
her  secret.  It  was  a sacred  secret,  carry- 
ing no  bitterness;  its  only  burden  was 
death.  She  had  lived  a princess,  crowned 
and  throned,  rich  as  the  richest,  noble  as 
the  noblest,  happy  as  the  happiest;  and 
then  she  had  ceased  to  live,  as  all  that  are 
mortal  must.  Being  dead,  her  body  de- 
scended to  another  world;  a kindly,  pros- 
perous, dull  world  of  husband  and  chil- 
dren and  daily  duties — the  world  of  Pre- 
vost.  There  had  she  dwelt  contentedly 
these  many  years,  until  at  length  she  had 
grown  to  believe,  as  Prevost  and  the  oth- 
ers did,  that  this  was  life,  and  that  other 
a dream.  But  now,  inopportunely  and 
unawares,  into  this  dull,  easy,  deaf,  and 
blind  world  of  the  dead  had  come  the  im- 
mortal bird,  and  with  his  deathless  song 
had  dissolved  the  cerements  from  her  soul, 
leaving  it  naked  and  quivering  before  her 
eyes,  closed  so  long.  But  the  music  of 
his  singing  broke  the  bonds  which  she 
had  laid  upon  her  heart,  and  it  arose  and 
beat  once  more  with  the  throb  of  youth 
and  life;  she  was  again  the  girl  who  had 
aspired  and  loved  and  been  loved;  the  di- 
vine splendor  glowed  around  her;  the 
princess  was  reseated  on  her  throne!  But 
where  was  the  enchanter? 

The  song  ends  with  an  arpeggio,  and 
there  is  silence;  and  Marie  Prevost  is 
sitting  at  her  pay-desk  in  the  eating-room. 
The  slender  brown  bird  is  mute  in  his 
cage;  the  blind  peddler— is  a blind  ped- 
dler, offering  to  sell  him,  cage  and  all,  for 
a dollar. 

Honest  Prevost  shakes  his  head.  “ No ; 
the  bird  sings  prettily,  but  one  soon  tires 
of  a singing-bird;  if  it  had  been  a gray 
parrot,  now,  perhaps!.  . . . But  if  you 
will  go  in  the  kitchen,  the  cook  shall  give 
you  a bowl  of  good  soup;  for  we  have 
been  entertained  by  the  bird — is  it  not  so, 
Marie,  mon  ange?” 

What  is  the  matter  with  Marie,  who  is 
always  cheerful,  who  lias  smiled  con- 
stantly these  twenty  years?  Her  face  is 
buried  in  her  hands;  she  is  sobbing  vio- 
lently, and  makes  no  response  to  her  hus- 
band; when,  much  distressed,  the  good 
man  lays  his  hand  anxiously  upon  her 
arm,  she  shrinks  away  from  him,  as  if 
his  touch  were  hateful.  Such  a thing 
has  never  occurred  before'. 

“ But,  mon  ange,  you  are  ill.  . . . But, 
Marie,  consider  the  guests.  . . . Nom  de 
ciel !” 

“Madame,”  says  the  artist,  bending 
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towards  her  and  speaking  in  her  ear,  “if 
you  wish  to  have  the  bird,  permit  me  to 
buy  it  for  you.” 

She  uncovers  her  face,  and  gives  him 
a strange  look  of  terror  aud  appeal. 
“Who  are  you?  Where  am  I?  Ah, 
my  God!  No,  nol  take  it  away!  It  is 
too  late.” 

“ And  so  it  is,”  mutters  the  artist,  half 
to  himself,  drawing  back.  “But  God 
best  knows  how  to  deal  with  His  own 
souls.  Come,  my  friend,”  he  continues, 
turning  to  the  peddler,  and  takiug  him 
by  the  arm,  “I  will  buy  your  bird,  if  you 
wish  to  sell  him;  meanwhile,  come  with 
me  to  my  studio.” 

“Your  studio?”  says  the  peddler,  turn- 
ing his  blind  face  upon  him.  “Are  you 
a painter?” 

“Yes;  and  what  then?” 

“Nothing.  1 was  a painter  myself 
once,  that’s  all.” 

“And  sold  your  pictures?” 

“ Long  ago — all  but  one.” 

“ What  became  of  that  one?” 

“I  kept  it;  I wouldn't  part  with  it.” 

“ What  is  the  use  of  a picture  to  a blind 
man?” 

“It  was  painted  many  years  ago;  it 


has  associations  with — I wouldn't  part 
with  it.” 

“ As  you  please.  But  it  seems  odd  that 
you  should  refuse  to  part  from  a picture 
which  you  cannot  see,  and  which  might 
perhaps  be  sold  for  a lot  of  money,  and 
should  be  willing  to  take  a dollar  for  a 
bird  that  sings  divinely,  and  which  you 
can  hear  as  well  as  I.” 

“ So  it  seems  to  you,  sir,  very  naturally. 
But  to  me  it  is  different.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  birds  like  this  one,  who  can  sing 
the  same  song;  but  there  is  a bird  in  my 
picture  which  sings  a song  that  no  one 
can  hear  but  me,  which  I would  not  ex- 
change for  all  the  singing- birds  in  the 
world, — not  if  I starve  for  it — aud  so  I 
shall  some  day.” 

“ Well,  you  sha'n't  starve  yet  awhile. 
I have  been  looking  for  a model,  and 
yours  is  the  face  I wrint.  There  is  some- 
thing in  it  that  I want  to  study.  Maybe 
it  will  tell  me  the  secret  of  that  picture  of 
yours.” 

The  peddler  shook  his  head,  with  a 
smile.  “It  will  need  sharper  eyes  even 
than  an  artist's  to  see  through  the  face  of 
a blind  man,”  said  he.  “I  thank  God 
I'm  blind!” 


A PERSIAN  GAZELLE 

(JAM!) 

BY  R.  H.  STODDARD 

LAST  night  when  my  tired  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep, 
I saw  the  one  I love,  and  heard  her  speak, 

Heard,  in  the  listening  watches  of  the  night, 

The  sweet  words  melting  from  her  sweeter  lips; 

But  what  she  said,  or  seemed  to  say  to  me, 

I have  forgotten,  though  till  morning  broke 
I strove  to  remember  her  melodious  words. 

Long,  long  may  Jami's  eyes  be  blest  with  sleep. 

Like  that  which  stole  him  from  himself  last  night, — 

The  perfect  rest,  which  closing  his  tired  lids 
Disclosed  the  hidden  beauty  of  his  love, 

And  flooding  his  soul  with  music  all  the  while, 

Imposed  forgetfulness,  instructing  him 
That  silence  is  more  significant  of  love 
Than  all  the  burning  words  in  lovers'  songs! 
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DELIA 

BY  GERTRUDE  ROSCOE 


THE  persistent  clangor  of  the  bell 
at  Blanton’s  Mill  ceased  as  Delia 
Butler  turned  the  last  corner  of 
the  street.  She  was  still  some  distance 
away,  and  the  sidewalk  was  too  icy  to 
permit  any  faster  progress.  If  only  the 
gatekeeper  would  look!  The  gates  were 
closed  promptly  when  the  bell  stopped, 
and  those  who  happened  to  be  a minute 
late  must  go  back  to  the  office  entrance 
and  wait  half  an  hour  for  the  door  to 
be  unlocked,  then  report  to  the  clerk, 
answer  fifty  or  more  questions,  most  of 
them  obtrusively  personal,  and  submit 
to  be  mulcted  of  a quarter  of  a day’s 
pay.  All  this  flashed  through  Delia’s 
mind  as  the  last  strokes  sounded,  and, 
uttering  an  impatient  cry,  she  sprang 
into  the  middle  of  the  street  and  ran 
towards  the  gate.  The  tender  had  seen 
her,  and  he  closed  the  gate  promptly,  ac- 
cording to  rules,  but  the  locking  of  it 
bothered  him  sadly,  as  he  had  but  one 
arm,  and  so  Delia  passed  through,  out 
of  breath,  but  grateful  to  Dabney  for 
sparing  her  the  useless  delay  and  nag- 
ging at  the  office.  Nearly  every  loom  in 
the  weaving-shed  was  in  motion  when 
she  pushed  open  the  heavily  weighted 
iron  door,  and  the  lights  were  so  brill- 
iant that  she  shaded  her  eyes  an  instant 
with  her  mittened  hand.  Passing  her 
own  looms,  she  kept  on  along  the  alley 
towards  the  head  of  the  room,  where  the 
overseer’s  assistant  stood  at  his  usual 
post  of  observation  while  the  work  was 
being  started  for  the  day. 

Miles  Dent  herd  been  a fixer  in  the 
room  for  a long  time,  and  had  fairly  won 
his  promotion  to  the  second  hand’s  place 
by  keeping  his  section  in  better  work- 
ing order  and  getting  a larger  amount 
of  cloth  from  the  looms  in  his  care  for 
six  months  at  a stretch  than  any  other 
fixer  at  Blanton’s.  His  chief  was  sick, 
and  he  was  temporarily  in  full  charge  of 
the  weaving.  Opportunities  like  this  are 
of  great  use  to  ambitious  young  men  in 
such  positions.  They  are  the  examina- 


tions that  win  them  their  degrees  as 
mastery  of  their  trade,  or  prove  their  ig- 
norance and  inefficiency.  It  can  be  safely 
asserted  that  any  head  of  a department 
in  Blanton’s  who  is  popular  with  the 
help  under  him  stands  no  chance  of  pro- 
motion, and  is  booked  for  dismissal 
whenever  a more  satisfactory  officer  can 
be  secured  to  take  his  place.  Already 
Miles  Dent  had  acquired  a reputation 
that  was  the  choicest  asset  in  his  busi- 
ness capital. 

When  Delia  approached  him,  hooded 
and  shawled,  the  second  hand  knew  per- 
fectly what  her  errand  was,  for  on  the 
two  previous  mornings  9he  had  asked 
leave  to  go  home,  giving  as  her  excuse 
that  her  baby  was  sick,  and  at  the  last 
interview  she  had  provoked  him  by  per- 
sisting in  her  request  and  becoming  tear- 
fully importunate  after  his  gruff  refus- 
al. He  hated  snivelling  women  right 
heartily,  and  it  suited  him  to  ignore  her 
existence.  Waiting  till  she  had  come 
within  a yard  of  him,  he  turned  away 
and  pretended  not  to  hear  her  call  him 
by  her  weaver’s  signal,  though  it  would 
penetrate  through  the  roar  of  the  speed 
and  arrest  attention  across  a dozen  rods 
of  * clashing  machinery.  Down  the  wide 
central  walk  he  hurried,  and  did  not  once 
pause  nor  look  around  till  he  reached  the 
farther  end  of  the  shed.  The  floor  was 
nearly  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  Delia 
was  weakened  by  two  nights  of  watching 
and  anxiety,  besides  the  exhaustion  of 
her  regular  work  in  the  mill.  She  could 
only  follow  at  a distance.  As  before, 
he  waited  till  she  could  almost  speak  to 
him,  and  then  set  off  again,  this  time 
making  for  the  cloth-room  door  in  the 
upper  corner  of  the  shed,  not  twenty 
feet  from  where  he  had  at  first  stood. 
Again  Delia  traversed  the  weary  length 
of  the  room  between  the  rows  of  looms.  ' 
whose  rapidly  shifting  harnesses,  glan- 
cing shuttles,  and  racing  belts  made  her 
head  swim  as  she  walked  . Iler  first  pas- 
sage attracted  no  attention  from  the 
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weavers,  but  the  return  of  the  two  in- 
stantly made  the  situation  plain  to  them. 

It  would  never  do  to  neglect  an  op- 
portunity to  please  the  second  hand ; 
moreover,  the  spectacle  of  the  dejected 
woman  following  the  man  so  persistently 
about,  weeping  as  she  went — for  from 
sheer  weakness  Delia  could  no  longer 
restrain  her  tears — was  too  much  for  the 
gravity  of  some  of  the  young  people,  and 
they  laughed  and  hooted,  pelting  her 
with  ridicule  in  an  abandon  of  ferocious 
fun,  such  as  savage  children  might  feel 
in  baiting  a prisoner  compelled  to  pass 
between  their  ranks. 

The  roar  of  the  speed  was  no  protec- 
tion to  Delia.  She  was  as  expert  in  the 
lip-reading  of  speech  as  a deaf-mute, 
could  see  with  her  shoulders  and  the  back 
of  her  head,  and  was  sensitive  to  the 
fringe  of  her  shawl.  She  cowered  and 
shrank,  lacing  her  lingers  in  her  rosary 
till  its  silver  links  almost  snapped,  as 
she  emerged  from  the  forest  of  the  Jac- 
quard looms  into  a broad  expanse  of  low 
machinery  and  quickened  her  pace  al- 
most to  a run. 

“ Mother  of  God.  pray  for  ine — pray 
for  me.”  Her  lips  shaped  the  words  over 
and  over.  Then,  a<  the  weavers  sprang 
together  in  twos  and  threes,  clung  to  one 
another,  and  thrust  groups  of  grinning 
faces  towards  her  on  either  side,  shout- 
ing insults  and  unreportable  slang  in  her 
very  ears  as  she  passed,  or  stood  singly 
between  their  looms  saluting  her  with 
howls  and  high-pitched  staccato  laugh- 
ter, she  unconsciously  dropped  pre- 
scribed forms,  appealing  in  her  need  di- 
rectly to  the  Merciful. 

“ They  mocked  you.  They  mocked 
you.  Jesus,  help  me!  Help  me!” 

As  she  hurried  along  the  panic  sub- 
sided or  spent  itself.  Another  scene 
arose  so  vividly  before  her  as  to  blot 
out  all  sense  of  the  mad  riot  and  crash- 
ing din  about  her — her  husband  holding 
the  wailing  baby  and  walking  to  and  fro 
in  the  disordered  kitchen  at  home,  paus- 
ing at  every  turn  to  peer  through  the 
steamy  windows  for  a sight  of  her  com- 
ing back.  The  mocking  ridicule,  so  ter- 
rible a moment  before,  was  shed  away 
like  something  that  had  never  been,  and 
her  one  thought  was  to  overtake  the 
second  hand  striding  away  into  the  dim- 
ness at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and 


wring  from  him  permission  to  leave  her 
work  for  the  day. 

She  almost  reached  him  at  the  door 
of  the  cloth-room,  but  Dent  again  eluded 
her,  and  continued  to  amuse  himself  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  longer  by  leading  her 
artfully  along  and  allowing  her  to  get 
quite  close  to  him  from  time  to  time. 
When  he  had  walked  a mile  or  more  and 
began  himself  to  feel  the  fatigue  of  the 
exercise,  he  stopped  abruptly  and  faced 
about,  as  though  that  instant  aware  that 
he  was  wanted. 

“ What  are  you  doin’  up  here?”  he  de- 
manded, savagely.  “ Who’s  runnin’  your 
looms?  ’F  you’ve  brought  Jim  in  here 
to  take  your  place,  as  you  wanted  to  do 
yesterday,  you  can  tell  him  to  skip  out, 
or  I’ll  kick  him  into  the  middle  of  next 
week.  I got  enough  of  him  on  them 
old  Masons.  ’F  he  couldn’t  run  a set 
of  plain  sheetings,  how’s  he  goin’  to  run 
them  fancy  looms  o’  yourn?  You  hear 
me?  Go  back  to  your  work  an’  tell  him 
to  git.”  There  was  hard  swearing 
wedged  between  every  sentence,  and  the 
second  hand  further  enforced  his  angry 
outburst  with  stamps  and  fist-shaking. 

Delia  leaned  against  a post,  recovering 
her  breath.  She  made  no  attempt  to 
speak  till  Miles  had  shouted  himself 
hoarse  and  stopped  for  her  reply. 

“Jim  is  at  home  with  the  baby,”  she 
said,  quietly,  “ an’  I must  go  right  back. 
I’ve  been  up  with  it  all  night.  It’s  dy- 
in’.”  There  were  no  tears  now.  Her 
eyes  were  burning  with  fevered  inten- 
sity. 

“Oh!”  said  Miles,  suddenly  becoming 
blandly  sarcastic.  “ You’ve  just  come  in 
to  tell  me  that  you  are  goin’  home.  Well, 
I’m  on  my  way  to  the  office  to  report  all 
the  looms  runnin’  in  this  mill.  There 
ain’t  no  spare  hands,  an’  that  rather  in- 
terferes with  your  little  game.”  Re- 
turning to  his  furious  shouting,  he  con- 
tinued: “Go  back  to  your  work,  an’  if 
I hear  anything  more  of  this  damned 
nonsense  about  a sick  kid  I’ll  send  you 
packin’.  How  many  does  it  take  to  look 
after  one  squallin’  brat?  Jim’s  got  no- 
thin’ else  to  do,  an’  ain’t  likely  to  have.” 

“ But,  Miles,  I can’t  work  with  my 
baby  dyin’.  1 know  it's  dvin’.  You 
must  let  me  go.  I can’t  wrork — I can’t. 
My  poor  little  baby  won’t  trouble  any- 
body long.” 
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“ Stuff  and  nonsense!  That’s  the  reg- 
ulation lie.  You  married  women  are  al- 
ways workin’  it.  There’s  a kid  always 
ready  to  die  whenever  one  of  you  wants 
to  stay  out  a day.” 

Delia  sank  on  a packing-box  and 
sobbed  aloud.  Her  weeping  infuriated 
Dent.  *He  could  barely  restrain  his 
clinched  and  quivering  fist.  Fairly  club- 
bing her  with  frightful  curses  till  he  was 
out  of  breath,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
flung  himself  out  into  the  yard,  slam- 
ming the  door  with  all  his  might. 

Delia  knew  that  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  follow  him  farther,  and 
she  sat  half  dazed  where  he  had  left  her, 
torn  between  her  frantic  desire  to  fly 
home  to  her  baby  and  the  sure  know- 
ledge that  it  would  cost  her  the  loss  of 
her  work  and  all  chance  of  future  em- 
ployment. At  last  she  arose  wearily  and 
went  slowly  back  to  her  looms. 

At  first  she  worked  blindly  in  a dull, 
persistent  way,  her  practised  hands  at- 
tending to  the  details  of  the  intricate 
pattern-weaving  automatically.  Then 
tears  came  to  the  relief  of  her  tortured 
mother-heart,  and  she  wept  long  and  bit- 
terly. As  the  day  advanced,  she  worked 
feverishly,  cleaning  her  looms  in  every 
part,  though  that  task  was  not  required 
of  her  till  the  end  of  the  week,  cutting 
the  waste  yarn  from  an  accumulation  of 
bobbins  that  had  been  left  for  a time 
when  she  might  be  compelled  to  wait  for 
loom-repairing,  and  giving  herself  not  a 
moment’s  rest  for  hours. 

At  noon  a neighbor’s  child  came  to  her 
just  as  the  speed  started.  He  shouted 
shrilly  that  Jim  said  she  must  come 
home  anyway,  the  baby  was  worse,  and 
fled  precipitately  to  avoid  being  locked 
in  with  the  closing  of  the  gates. 

The  word  came  too  late,  even  if  Delia 
had  decided  to  throw  prudence  to  the 
winds  and  go.  No  one  could  leave  the 
mill  after  the  bell  stopped  ringing,  ex- 
cept through  the  office,  where  written 
leave  from  the  head  of  a department  was 
demanded.  She  was  as  much  a prisoner 
as  any  captured  thief  in  a penitentiary. 
Miles  Dent  could  set  her  free  with  a 
line  of  writing  or  a walk  across  the  yard 
to  answer  for  her  at  the  office,  but  unless 
he  chose  to  relent  she  must  stay  till  half 
past  six  o’clock — the  regular  time  for 
quitting  work. 


She  could  see  the  second  hand  a little 
way  off,  talking  to  Sidonie  Martel,  a 
vivacious  French  woman,  who  showed 
pretty  white  teeth  and  flashed  sparkling 
glances  as  he  spoke,  as  if  in  answer  to 
compliments. 

“ If  Sidonie  wanted  to  go  out,  Miles 
would  send  all  over  town  to  hunt  a spare 
hand  for  her,”  thought  Delia,  bitterly, 
and  her  heart  swelled  fiercely  with  the 
rage  of  helplessness.  But  was  she  so 
helpless?  Miles  used  to  have  that  man- 
ner toward  herself.  He  w’as  friendly  and 
jolly,  and  put  himself  out  to  oblige  her, 
too,  but  he  got  mad  with  her  one  day, 
and  had  been  as  hard  as  iron  ever  since. 
What  had  angered  him?  Wasn’t  it  be- 
cause she  would  not  understand  him,  and 
got  mad  and  said  sharp  things  to  him 
when  he  was  professing  to  take  great  in- 
terest in  her  work  and  praising  her  ex- 
travagantly one  day?  Why  couldn’t  she 
have  laughed  and  tossed  back  a silly 
word  or  two  in  reply,  as  Sidonie  would 
have  done?  Wise  Sidonie,  who  always 
got  favors  as  soon  as  she  asked  for  them, 
or  had  favors  offered  without  asking.  A 
door  seemed  to  open  in  the  wall  of  her 
prison  a hand’s-breadth  as  these  thoughts 
flashed  through  Delia’s  mind.  Miles 
would  not  pass  that  way  again  till  two 
o’clock,  when  he  would  have  to  check  the 
cloth  in  the  rack  just  beyond  her  work 
before  it  could  be  taken  to  the  finishing- 
room  to  be  inspected. 

Delia  stopped  her  looms  and  bathed 
her  face  carefully.  Then  she  propped  a 
little  square  of  looking-glass  in  the  win- 
dow-ledge and  brushed  out  her  long  hair, 
arranging  it  in  a lustrous  coil  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  with  soft  wavy  masses 
above  the  forehead  and  little  clinging 
tendrils  about  her  temples  and  ears. 
The  effect  was  magical.  She  had  neg- 
lected to  curl  her  hair  for  months,  ever 
since  her  husband  lost  his  job  and  she 
obtained  grudging  leave  to  go  to  work 
herself,  well  knowing  that  her  skill  as  a 
pattern- weaver  alone  obtained  the  con- 
cession. Turning  her  head  this  way  and 
that,  Delia  studied  her  reflection  in  the 
glass  in  a curiously  impersonal  way. 
Her  hair  was  beautiful  and  her  eyes  un- 
usually bright,  but  her  face  was  too 
deathly  pale,  and  there  was  heavy  dark 
circles  under  her  eyes.  She  powdered 
over  the  blue  shadows  with  starch,  and 
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moistening  a wisp  of  red  waste  yarn, 
carefully  tinted  her  white  cheeks.  The 
ghastly  look  disappeared,  and  she  felt 
sure  that  even  a close  scrutiny  in  the 
semi-shadow  of  the  tall  looms  would  fail 
to  reveal  the  make-up. 

Dent  was  checking  the  cloth  busily, 
and  happening  to  glance  in  the  direction 
of  Delia’s  looms,  he  paused  with  a big 
roll  in  his  hands  and  stared  hard  at  her. 
She  was  walking  briskly  about  her  work, 
looking  ten  years  younger  and  quite 
cheerful  and  contented.  Just  then  she 
began  to  sing,  the  musical  high  notes  of 
her  song  penetrating  easily  across  to 
where  he  stood.  He  pitched  the  cut"  of 
cloth  on  the  truck  and  went  on  with  his 
work  till  the  account  was  complete. 

“ You  women  beat  the  devil,”  he  said, 
appearing  at  Delia’s  side  as  she  bent 
over  a loom  to  draw  a few  broken  threads 
into  place.  “ Only  this  morning  you 
was  in  a regular  tantrum,  chasin’  me 
round  an’  yellin’  fit  to  kill,  lookin’  like  a 
mop,  too.  Own  up,  now,  that  you  tried 
to  put  up  a job  on  me.” 

“ I did  want  to  go  home,  Miles,  but 
you  made  me  cry  swearin’  so  hard.  You 
don’t  know  how  awful  you  do  swear,  nor 
how  it  hurts — me.” 

Delia  leaned  forward  to  reach  a thread 
from  the  skein  of  piecing-yarn  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  curve  of  her  bosom 
pressed  against  his  arm,  and  her  lips 
almost  touched  his  ear  as  she  said  the 
last  word.  Lightly  swaying  back  with 
the  thread  in  her  fingers,  she  joined  it 
on  and  drew  it  in  place  with  a perfect 
appearance  of  unconsciousness.  The 
color  deepened  in  the  man’s  face  and  he 
dropped  the  lids  over  his  eyes.  Ilis 
countenance  cleared,  and  the  forbidding 
expression  was  swept  away  like  the  pass- 
ing of  a cloud. 

“ ’N’  you  made  up  that  yarn  an’  went 
into  that  tantrum  to  get  me  to  let  you 
out  ? T didn’t  think  you  could  pretend 
like  that,  Dele.  ’Tain’t  like  you  a bit.” 

“ The  baby  is  sick,  an’  I was  up  with 
it  last  night  an’  the  night  before,  as  I 
said;  but  I heard  from  it  this  noon” — 
the  smile  did  not  waver — “ an’  I guess 
Jim  can  get  along  till  night.  ’Tain’t  no 
use  to  kick  when  you  put  your  foot 
down.”  Then,  with  sudden  animation: 
“ Why  don’t  Andrews  fire  out  that  old 
blunderhead  an’  give  you  the  name  of 


runnin’  the  weavin’,  an’  the  pay  for  it? 
You’re  doin’  the  work  now,  right  along, 
whether  he’s  sick  or  well.” 

Miles  fairly  glowed  with  gratified 
pride,  and  Delia  watched  him  with  a 
beating  heart. 

“ It’s  cornin’.  Dele,  sooner  ’n  some  folks 
imagine,  but  I ain’t  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  it.  This  is  strictly  be- 
tween friends.  But,  I say,  you  must  be 
fit  to  drop,  losin’  your  sleep  two  nights 
runnin’.  You  don’t  want  to  get  sick. 
When  I’m  overseer  I shall  want  my  pat- 
tern-weavers,  all  of  them.”  He  went 
about  looking  at  the  amount  of  cloth  on 
each  loom,  and  Delia  scarcely  breathed. 

“ You’re  away  ahead  of  time,”  com- 
ing back  to  her  side,  stopping  the  looms 
with  a touch  of  the  hand,  right  and  left, 
“ an’  you’d  better  go  home  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  an’  make  up  your  sleep.  Get 
your  things  an’  I’ll  pass  you  out  now.” 

Delia  lost  no  time  in  tying  on  her 
hood,  and  Miles  led  the  way  towards  a 
little  corner  tower,  which  shortened  the 
distance  considerably.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  between  the  outer  and  inner 
door  he  took  the  shawl  from  her  arm  and 
wrapped  it  around  her  with  a little  hug, 
bending  to  touch  her  lips  with  his  own. 

Delia  made  no  effort  to  avoid  the 
caress,  and  her  voice  was  quite  natural 
as  they  crossed  the  yard  and  passed  un- 
questioned through  the  office  corridor  to 
the  street.  She  walked  quietly  to  the 
first  corner,  then  dropped  the  smiling 
mask  and  fled  like  a wild  creature  tow- 
ards her  home.  People  turned  in 
amazement  to  look  after  her,  and  school- 
boys raised  derisive  shouts  of  “ Stop 
thief,”  and  “ Fire,”  but  she  heeded  no- 
thing and  ran  on.  Leaving  the  frequent- 
ed streets  at  the  first  opportunity,  she 
plunged  into  a labyrinth  of  alleys  and 
courts,  shaping  her  course  homeward  al- 
most in  a direct  line.  On  and  on  she 
ran  through  vacant  lots  and  across  door- 
yards,  under  lines  of  drying  clothes,  till 
at  last  she  saw  the  familiar  line  of  little 
roofs  among  which  was  her  home  just 
ahead  of  her.  She  approached  the  place 
from  the  rear,  running  breathlessly 
along  a slanting  bank  behind  a board 
fence,  where  the  ground  was  cumbered 
with  the  dead  stalks  of  burdock  and  rag- 
weed, and  littered  with  all  the  rubbish 
cast  out  from  the  houses  in  front. 
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“ Only  a few  rods  more,  only  a few 
steps;  I must  not  give  up  now.”  She 
said  it  with  dry  lips  over  and  over  as 
she  stumbled  through  the  rubbish  and 
slipped  on  the  yielding  ashes  and  sand. 
But  a sudden  spasm  of  intolerable  pain 
gripped  her  side,  driving  the  breath  from 
her  in  stifled  shrieks,  and  she  could  go 
no  farther.  Holding  by  the  fence,  she 
battled  with  the  pain,  struggled  forward 
a few  more  steps,  grew  blind,  and  fell. 

It  was  well  that  Dent  had  wrapped  the 
heavy  shawl  so  carefully  around  her. 
The  afternoon  sun  shone  full  on  the 
bank  behind  the  long  fence,  while  the 
chirping  sparrows  flitted  about  the  still 
form  that  was  only  another  bundle  cast 
out  on  their  feeding-ground. 

Dusk  was  gathering  when  Delia  awoke 
to  consciousness  and  struggled  stiffly  to 
her  feet.  It  seemed  to  her  but  a moment 
since  she  fell.  The  baby  was  her  first 
thought,  but  she  remembered  the  terrible 
pain  that  had  seized  her.  “ It’s  gone,” 
she  said,  holding  her  hand  to  her  side, 
“ but  I mustn’t  run  any  more.” 

She  walked  feebly  around  the  corner, 
where  the  pickets  gave  her  a firmer  sup- 
port, and  reached  her  tenement  at  last. 
The  stillness  frightened  her.  Pausing 
an  instant  to  gather  strength,  she  let 
go  her  hold  on  the  fence,  stumbled  into 
the  house,  and  ran  across  the  kitchen 
floor  to  the  baby’s  crib. 

The  crib  was  empty;  and  through  the 
open  door  of  the  sitting-room  she  saw 
the  baby  form  straight  and  still  on  a 
board,  covered  with  a white  cloth,  and 
beside  it  her  husband  sat,  bowed  and 
stricken,  waiting  for  her  to  come  home. 
Her  harsh,  unnatural  cry  aroused  him, 
and  he  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  in 
his  arms  as  she  fell.  But  even  in  fall- 
ing she  repulsed  him,  and  grovelled  on 
the  floor,  beating  her  head  and  clutching 
at  her  throat  with  frantic  hands. 

“ Don’t  touch  me,  Jim!  Don’t  come 
near  me!  I’m  a wicked  woman,  too  vile 
for  you  to  tread  on.  God  has  taken  my 
baby  to  punish  me  for  being  so  bad.  No, 
no!  don’t  touch  me.  I laughed  and  sang 
and  flirted  with  Miles  when  my  baby  was 
dyin’.  I let  him  kiss  me,  Jim.  I’m  as 
bad  as  bad  can  be.  O my  God!  No, 
no!  I mustn’t  pray.  He  won’t  hear  me. 
He  did  right  to  take  my  baby  away  from 
such  a wicked  mother.” 


Shrieking  her  confession  with  heart- 
breaking sobs,  but  never  a tear,  Delia 
clung  to  the  bars  of  the  empty  crib,  while 
her  husband  strove  by  every  means  to 
quiet  her  and  assure  her  of  his  love.  His 
confidence  in  her  was  absolute,  and  her 
wild  self-accusings  passed  for  sheer 
maniac  raving.  Only  a great  pity  and 
fear  for  her  that  drowned  even  his  grief 
for  his  dead  first-born  found  place  in  his 
heart. 

At  last  the  paroxysm  subsided,  so  that 
he  could  give  her  a soothing  draught, 
and  she  lay  in  a half-stupor  on  the 
lounge,  only  at  intervals  starting  up  and 
raving  of  her  shame  in  terms  of  utter 
self-loathing.  Knowing  that  the  effect 
of  the  baby’s  medicine  that  she  had'  taken 
would  soon  pass,  the  anxious  husband 
hurried  out  for  the  doctor. 

Delia  listened  till  his  footsteps  died 
away,  and  then  arose  and  went  to  the 
side  of  the  bier.  Folding  back  the  sheet, 
she  raised  the  little  form  tenderly,  and 
began  to  carry  it  back  and  forth  through 
the  length  of  the  two  rooms,  crooning  a 
cradle-song  as  she  walked. 

“ Good-night,”  said  Miles  Dent  to  a 
companion,  stopping  at  the  end  of  a 
lane  of  shabby  little  houses  on  the  way 
from  the  mill.  “ I’ve  got  an  errand  down 
here.” 

“ Goin’  to  look  up  a drunk  ? Lord  help 
him!”  The  man  laughed  appreciatively, 
as  foreseeing  a diverting  interview. 

“ Nary  drunk.  I’m  goin’  for  Jim  But- 
ler. He  used  to  work  for  me,  but  I fired 
him  out  for  bein’  slow.  He  is  slower  ’n 
an  ox,  on  fine  work,  but  we’re  puttin’  in 
awnin’  stripe.  You  can’t  break  out  them 
warps  if  you  jump  on  ’em.  Jim  ’ll  do, 
prime,  when  he  don’t  have  smashes  to 
piece  up.” 

“ Night!  Hope  you’ll  find  him.” 

The  friends  separated,  and  Dent 
walked  rapidly  down  the  lane  to  the  But- 
ler tenement.  He  pushed  the  door  open 
and  entered  without  knocking,  but 
stopped  on  the  threshold  with  a shock 
such  as  he  had  never  before  experi- 
enced. 

Delia  advanced  to  meet  him  from  the 
inner  room  with  the  dead  baby  in  her 
arms.  The  reflector  of  a bracket  lump 
threw  a bright  light  directly  on  her  face, 
over  which  the  lined  and  shrunken  skin 
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seemed  alive  with  crawling  quivers.  Her 
wide-open  eyes  were  curiously  striped, 
and  the  round,  red-painted  spots  showed 
distinct  on  the  ashy  pallor  of  her  cheeks. 
The  dead  child's  head,  large  and  heavy, 
with  open  mouth  and  stony  eyes,  rolled 
and  lopped  on  its  slender  twisted  neck 
as  Delia  dandled  it  lovingly  high  against 
her  bosom.  She  came  quite  close  to  him, 
pressing  one  cheek  to  that  of  the  little 
corpse  and  looking  up  at  him  with 
ghastly  coquetry  through  the  fringe  of 
her  curling  hair,  possessed  with  the  fixed 
idea  that  she  must  try  to  please  him. 


The  man  knew  the  whole  truth  in  a 
flash,  and  for  an  instant  he  could  neither 
speak  nor  move. 

“ Didn’t  I fix  my  hair  lovely,  Miles  V9 
the  demented  creature  babbled  affectedly. 
“ It’s  prettier  than  Sidonie’s,  isn’t  it  If 
Look  at  Miles,  baby.  Good  Miles,  he  let 
mamma  come  home  to  baby.” 

Palm  outward,  Dent  lifted  his  hand 
to  push  away  the  vision  before  him.  Then 
hiding  his  face  in  the  curve  of  his  arm, 
he  backed  into  the  entry,  wrenched  open 
the  outer  door,  and  staggered  blindly 
out  into  the  night. 


SANGRAEL 

BY  HOWARD  CHANDLER  ROBBINS 

The  day  is  done. 

Save  for  one  cloud  whereon  the  westering  sun, 

In  dazzling  disavowal  of  the  night. 

Has  left  his  seal  of  light : 

Viceregent  of  the  evening  sky. 

It  gleams  on  high. 


So  bravely  shone 

On  many  a faithful,  wounded  knight,  fordone 
By  grief  and  pain  and  weariness  supreme — 
The  Sangrael  of  his  dream. 

Ere,  in  its  radiant  presence  blest. 

His  soul  found  rest. 


Sin  had  no  lure 

For  him  whose  heart  so  valorous  hope  made  sure. 
Safe  from  all  lesser  loves,  he  strove  to  gain 
Strength  in  his  mortal  pain. 

To  reach  with  reverent  hands  death-shriven 
The  pledge  of  heaven.... 


So  I through  thee. 

Through  thee,  dear  heart,  redeemed,  hold  heaven  in  fee. 
My  Sangrael!  whom  by  no  dearer  name 
God  gave  me  grace  to  claim — 

Striving,  I dream  how  death  will  prove 
Grail  of  thy  love. 
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A Journey  So  She  ABYSSINIAN  CAPITA!., 


by  O.ipi&iri  M .S  .WejjlBV 

- <§>•$)  <$>  <$  ® (ft 


s-aimrs  monthly,  : 


aiu!  Orbsv  up  various-  projects  for  Tort  of  Jig  jiaga.  whither 

an  expedilirui,  until Yinetoit  declared  he  t %&$  a1^.<Vx‘4^^ichei|  a to 

would  v«aMi«.r(  go  shooting-  thau  inform  It^’eo.Hiruaiideh  of  r«y  -tyqfaiiph.' 

fmMmr  hUhimoj^  u*  m*>’h  Abyssinia.  ami  to request  rlmi  no  ItodurtoiA’  should 
JjiiU  jfx^t  thu  sight  of  btv  placed  iij:.  nXy  way  of 

our*  eyeytod  weptd^k  Irnik,  M } fi&iUvh  TV*  reply  oivleml  ii^  to  iuVCt 
had , r«o  w ;fc>*t  h^|f dfe-  at  once  tod  aMVt  iii«trucUons  TVero 
cided  to  try.  'aA<t:o>^Ufe  Harrixjgtuu  At  Jiphii  1 Smutched  A ‘second  iimssenger. 


Heritor*  aWtit  Xifii  1fttdwir£$  folk's  from  -.policy  pointing  nut  that  a waierl^ 
the  coast  ou  U*e  road  to  fcfe  pfein.  eouW  at&rfcely  h*s ^ ^ousidfrrhd  a fit- 

capital;  and  to  imysl  with  him  to  Ai$i&  place  in  tfbiefi  to  remain 
Abb&ba.  I next- liiral • eigh t i^ti wls- • anil . - and  Thto  I wil&  pracj^ding  slowly  to  Jig 
four  cameJ  men  io.  conwy  Shu  load  . Mir  Jiggu,  A fee,*  hum's  taler  on.  from  the 
and  mysnlf  and  pur  go<kls  to  the  Ahya-  idgher ground,  we  hailed  fijbfort.  It  was 
ainito  frontier  I «ko  rjtlisred  a Sonmli.  sit  uated  in  iluutgh 

boy,  ti  a mod  MoJifiHfnu'd  H^ssaiiv .who,  to-  built  ou  a Imv  Jo  ve-1, 2 \sm 
ggitebf  with  < •« d ** pic* im i«  ptm(U^t-.\h, 

Mir  ami  my  iuilc  Mr-  ■ ; ' - • , : . ; . ; bee  n pied,  for  /if  .cc.-m- 

the  T^lk/nt  C$jjp£;0*  :. wad*' 

■'  •/  ./;>'$& 

AiiitrM " iiiti  Vffery  end  of  |1  ?;  ‘ v ’3  ‘ fan  und  tVip  *Amdto . 

my  journey.  ; .1  •;  -a-wd  'i't  '|syih^  t&x  *Abl- 

Ou  the*  afternoon  of  jv  •.  ! Kvitng  station  titi*  :>!< 

So  fUe.ru  her  12  my  Huh-  '*/•"  ■ : •."  -]  / '.usiug  ih.eM* 

Cara vum  s\:ii  U‘d  fv on.  ' T->  ; .rnui^ . Vr^  hegao 

•Bi'rbera  for  th^?  nUrrioc  [ to  iu;sccuii,  lo^uls  .it. 

After  i/Mvitig  Hi?;1-  j ■-vW^r.-in.  Htovru.  *.•*•**]»(. 

which  li^  fit.  & I ' oyc-r  V*et  Che  camebi 

fortght  of  n$nWy  ^Orid  S n^K  } ;*iap^^'dr:-hf 

? y wi»-  for  jd|H|Hpktv  >iidc <hc 

imury  mi !**>•  ihiwigh  . Mi  wjtiiiri  rifi**- 

l*c:x t$ ti f ui piM-VliU^'ik ml  ' v'  ; Mm  m the  pUr*  •vb-e. 

idicc  wuh  v birds  ami  ir  >.%  •;  leaving  tm« ' to 

junkie 'forh  and  mel  v v ’ camps  i hiok  nVy 

tiiu-fty / iaktng  \ ' ’ Souudi  )k>y  M<yh«innWd 

thru-  •;?'<  ;*i  i?  »;•:.'  !.<♦  tli«  V/«|,U  me  find  Vf^l'tvlfvi 

; / : T!  bn  to:  the  f r>i^, .’ v.  -Ahtl  nV* ! 

& J;rrat  ^ivihsr  plain  ■ lab  — for  ^nrh  \v:«-^  Vito 

Asviffj  i>niutu<«e  litMTk  nf  nurno  of  ifm  oj®c*r>  in 

bmw) k W hi - ;.hilArgty-  iiittJhelf 

u ^in‘th j host 

jfr&od  >tiih  the 

snitdf  to  niiijoikhihAWiy:  pl^a^hry ' jto*. ' 

End-  hk  finmifiVA xiircntar  fun  ^ heme* ,$, 

;hyhi>d.-  *'* 

place.  f>^|(  ’dry/.-^bss-  *m d fitai fitig  l«^d  b^eii 
. yfa  rk  - pHy,  nitli  a our pcf- 

if‘d  bp^  yyimreorf)  \ii  <V  nVy r»Al  / ;• 

\\ ■'/  t he  '. ■ <-C.U^>r ' '0V  . 

$}:  ms  yii coomi.  I ;fov. 

ir.  Aid  /v  ■iJ'Av 

uM;  ft  . ^brifk/ry;- ^V/o •* U^-; ,>i r <f }:  ^ Jj yrs «{ iWrd. 

. . heAt^/ntch.  'Mil  IK 

kiI  ar<  fniffmb  tVd^ce  ' - 

■ ■«•:■«  O : -’'  l’t  | ‘O'vi . ;r  0::-^eo  . 

-vf r :^iu*it  ed  iVbvh  : ifi i |i : 

T ;. ; -for-  iV'x 

u Ice*;  bid  ivW?  6^)t  cAmek  add  '/ritfiujf-’tiiitles. 


Mtp 
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utter  bidding  .a  • friendly  goo*  l -by  o>  t n$  pvcture^ue,  Wtorft  batting  at.  mmv 
Arab  boat  ( dajf  in  tb*  rm4*st  of  smh  pretty  munvrjf* 

From  Jig  *TJ : •.  ^vber^  tlnUfr^ti  mri 

H*rixUf>:  of  tile  y<‘U»iiv  ; <■ : I>;>ng*d.  -making.  bring!  |$f§  m'iitc  ;*nd  piles,  of  I'n-*i.  :••  rttfel 
uie  fevi  that  we  !it\d  indent  «r  os  wd ': $jjP , aepfand  From, 
frontier  Into  atmtiier  iti]i wi t Mabunnen.  ib<?  Aby^odufi  geiitM'Hl 
at  opnri  plains  run!  jufi^  of  i\\i*i-ny  :;'r:  Harnu\  totting  mo  v.o  mihIo  a i \ jiasfe. 
trees,  we  were  j"ti  p ;|ns ;toWo  ns  bn  xm\i  ft»rritri>iori 

U*nmt»£  vv.iili  barley  iind  binli  on  itte ;!'t)bioi >>f. fpn  Ad**  Ab- 

with  neatly  ni*$fe  little  villu^is*  tbn  •■  Wltbmit 

About  in  cozy  *vju**«  . w*w*tyr  ■ *rt  *$nf  JkU  advance- -of  tuy  pa-my  .m*At  uvv 

wattle  loiu*  of  bpoyai  or  red  1 uT^i?  Bomaft  bbv  Bush*  Imping  ShalizaA  Mir 
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and  Mc>ham  fried to  hglrig  the l>eh md  ond  severely  bent  )nm  vnU*  a 
piessed „ rid  tog  and a u ! U i 1 1 »r  alternate-  stifle,  Quiekly  the  >Su?nnli  (THmel.  and 
Jjy  ta-kupr  ivbYeshmenl  from  the  several  seising  the  1 lie 

nvuiels  that  erased  our  road- — for  the  wturiit-d  the  blow*  M-tih  swell  interest 
country  tvas  ]tij4y  and  A«  that  ife  w i^iri* b*U  bjtti- 

w«  drew  nearer  to  oar  .de^titialioh  $ye  lyr  had  no!  other  Abys^amns*  vh&lfed  up 
Tfiei  gVeid  mini  hers  o'i  uoisy,  uncouth  to  his?  aid  ami  joined  h*  moirkiugihe 
Ab^'inmn  sol  4 ;C$r.i#Yii%- Uiei r ..ri flesv  poof  Sonutii  who  %himg“ 

yvho .yvpye  i-etUnnh^  R1  their  : against  excessive  r>dd>\  whilst  \yt>  were 

ter  ii.e  big*  f^Ur&i  of  Mad-al,  or  iM  Holy  yarned  along  by  ibw  .crowd  <.m(.  of  night 
Crass.  As  we  nrruvd  the  <nty  v^jn  iidi:  and  hearing.  An  aged  prreM,  wjnmi  I 
htfiayclr;  hunted  ■ '$$; at  the  eutro  ndr  of  M a Wit  1 ien  % palace, 

wyjte  to  seek . 'siwdbw  heuralh  mm'  of  the  lo*d  ruvA||i||fliiU|HM^ 

|i$e  coy  end  ^HewAysT  ^V^obiv*  A "f  Cy 
by  whudV  vntrarme; 
is  untamed.  A.s  we 

Wov  o]Mi  narrow  street  , A 

paved  with  big  f.tonm.  -g?N 

th# v^tfB  v J&>* 

)Vi>w  «vvep( Hip?  & tor-  :••'  Av:'  ••.  •:* %<xy$L  * .y?  y- 

rent.  fill.  wo  found 

OiinHelypx  lit  tfui .^nar>  ^ :..;  \:V)V0;y  ./:  ;. 

mH  I 

Here  we  were  in  Hie  rslmi  telling  me  what 

Tjoflst  cm  ;<ii  mmlnss.  had.  Mullen  him 

idle,  km  four  Atm  d of  :-y  the  way  fomr  ?M% 

AbyHsudaOK,  OalfHS,  Mdhui  H \vns  attnohiie^ij 

Harrari«.  and  Bound  is;  that  Has  "Ma&ofumu 

As  we  id  rolled  a round..  . . was  jdjont.  to  pay  bin* 

f.mkhm  uhmd  me  1 momaw'Uu  ifAss^N,  ;i  yji&  Stepping  4mik 

no! lend  a European  MV  SOavm  1 ia>Y  shin  the  lent  we  saw  rt 

buy  behind  tin- .;■ i-u)U  dense  er<»wd  moving 

S|  of  a stmt! I nonde-  frour.  the  eity  tu^ardf? 

serjpt  -iihop,  m»J  m«  ^{Tuning  T ioiHid  rnir  ctfiOp  At  the  iiend  of  ihe  envah 
U:i  owner  to  tm  jtn  AronMiian.  tu«{  of  eude  wus  a hirgo  hotly  ui  M*idirrs  marcli- 
direr  gooddn  at  redness  In  * yro  »v  i*  led  Ate!  iim  in  ioosp.  fnrim.  {o>nk  \ et  presenting 
tvj  and  irpj.ss  for  on  r liw  ftnnirf,  at  id  a sf  t ikinif  pietjusy  (hsdeed  as  th<’AVTve.re 
h«o\)s  of  tea  for  Oifrsel  Ves,  So  that  \V(?  in  their  m nip*  -bn annas  with  broad  red 
hdr  solhe'enily  hVvmoVrdnd  to  eont.ooar  smp*'v  Th*-a-»  t«.de  the  rhivanaiMr  of 
Pltr  o:;e«h  foe  RaS  Mahon  >m. . W ho  1$  HniaSO'.  1*M-.  MilkoiOU-U  lom^df,  we«W 

tin-  Voun(nhj-]»eud  or  e eery  thing.  Inn-.'  m-  | -bmeh  bd!  h;«<  and  ivionot;- 

Passing  lio-VMml,  1},M  p;jri*o»v  .-rowded.  bd  on  a imilr.  and  theVefore  en^by  re-vog- 
y i j *;ijI.n  to  ihe  oilier  >id^  >>f  ( In*  mar  in/.a  hb1  aioony  tb»-  b«*sl  of  f*>l!nWers;  Ik'- 
Uef-fdaem  we  tlu*n  evoy^ed  a yonjdn  of  hind  bun  c;nm>  (moh*  imp  svddir}--  and 
rmjri  yards  of  the  • >1  yi  ])i)hiv»n  blind  rrmvds  o[  people  hvongbi  op  i bv  rear,  A5- 
WM$  Si  |:oisv  ;tn-:i  bbyr;-  moan]  At,  so<:n  h-<  the  apnr.ypdj  of  Um  Has  Was  ,;n 
one  spoi  i > t *0; i o <|  ;i  SorUrtfi  uMnA.l  v siroll  - mnnio-d,  • ilurriugiopV  t^voH  of 
ii/g  ai-hy.  wb kjk  witboni  any  nppar^  ^ovvavs.  fdmsen  fj'out  tiny  Aden  tbobp, 
•ept  pro  roe  a Ho  t»  -an  .Ahy^iriinn  cu.hin  np;  avepe  lormed  up  with  draWh  a.viil  sniiipied 


that*  Hiirringtoii  \vtps  etieumped 
wbhoiil  Vim  <dly  walls, 

w imher  be  vVmdd  ordyr 

~ • , ait  <0  court \k: t 

> ;•$:. vj  ;*  s ;a  b . e 

S.omy  i in 

of  the  smt.v^iy  piidmd 
yd-;;  «:v\u*t>  of  tin-  British 

‘ AgiyM t,  u ud  w>to  heart- 
|)y  • gJitd'  ip  ftpd  ijrat 
\ 7tsy  wft^btpt  to  ipalce  11  jv 

I /or  lost,  time  had M bus 

! htiy  prowod  suecessful, 

All  tli.fs  ornaured  well 

for ■ ifi\  projeet^.  Aftei: 
Harro*y»a>n  and  1 liiid 
• <*\ahuil^a  gratings 

wy  sat  fiow  u < 0 doeuss 

;y  . ^>hr  .cwiv(Mture,s  an  liie 
>>.  British: 


IVJ.WVO  ,01  liilOU  WOXWlHHVH  HIV.i«}'\0 


nsn 
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swords  .ready  to  receive  Makomien  as  !rv  being:  the  roost  noticeable.  Towards  the 
drew  near  to  (he  ten t . A&  the  Aby^no^n  north  stretched  green  valleys  and  hills; 
gei-eral  approached  and  saluted  the  >?s  ami  no  tins  side,  c lose  by  the  walls,  one 
eorhl  iva?  . struck  with  his  had  been 

&a\*  li iiti  to  be  a w'eliVm^de',  ck^n-lmvit  established*  and.  fo  nuBibeire  of 

hi>rseirmii.  with  an  intelligent,  fclu^wd,  women  i^pu iced.  :&}1$ 

kindly,  and  though  If  «d  g\pre*s»6n.  I*  Ur-  uortlnyesl  and.. i<>UUJ  command  the  town, 
iiyg  his?  somewhat  lengthened  aUiy  with  and  were  they  held  l>y  skilfully  posted 

nia^si  'of  follow-  Uuietyes,  with  wddititmai  piies  at  Harmr 
er«  ~Ukrnhng  wHhou(,  -u  few  yards  distant  Hse!f ' to  protect  the  ■ea&tecn  Vide.  Barrar 
from  the  tent,  reaped  fully  HW.iilain^d  a would  he  impregnable-  As  it  5s,  there 
dekd  sdtujvv.  Aomv  as  ill*  Ka4  ®8ft-  M?me  gun&  «*ri  (hr*  rnffth  mi&>  whence 
port'd  to  off,  eeruun  GaiUs  fwho  ftiluieg  are  imui  anej  others  cl«wc*  to  the. 

AHt  {IrH  iubabiUnU  and  fovider  possessors  vitr  on  the  we>t suhy  and  mo re  again  far- 
wf  southern  Ahy&duG)  rushed  forward,  tWr  away  in  the  hitkv  but  their  powers 
crying  aloud,  AlmM  &Wafv  which  t>F  execution  or  defence  are  probtfbiy  not 
IPWtlift  “Jifttittei .,JU3tte$!v'  l>ttf  .foe  UW  , v«rjr*  formidable.  ' Mims  a wStrail  I took 
most  part  they  .were  •promptly  collared  through  the  bazars  aiid  busy  parts  of 
and  roughly  bandied  by  the  soldiers.  u bo  Barrur.  where  I came  across  several  wor 
gave  t hem  a dose  of  what  they  considered.'  thy  Greeks,  and  imbibed  many  tiny  cups 
*l  tibe.it.  ’ of  excellent  Turkaslt  coffee.  I must  bav© 

Tin  fates  laughed  a r toy  hurried  jour-  met  in  this  city  nearly  tvveuly  foreigners 
upy  to  Hurrar,  andtuicreed  that  vve  should  la  all,  none  of  whom  struck  me  as  being 
remain.  there  fur  mme  llniu  a work.  The  in  a very  fltmrishing  »\.ndd  mu'  a?  though 
first  morning  after  my  arrival  Vo  ramp  1 I heard  the  Armeiuaa^  dhf '•  fairly  vvei  ]. 
ivtsa  early  to  ios)ie^v  ti.c  city  %valU.  The  XowyHf  them  are  allovycd  without  the 
town  G rvbloug  !w  shape,  siicMiniikd  by  ,miy  walls,  with  fh-e  .wrqih.M.  of  a single 
wall*  ten  or  l«vdv.  bee  high.  On  the  Greek,  who  had  Ip.  ed  at . BarWrr  for  the 
tsputJi  of  the  1m.v  a rich  valley,  vVdii  )mt  Hvwnv-n\v  | r;uw.  The  Customs 

a profusion  oi  fiowers.  wild.  goraijitmi  Hu^.  v/heiv  m«>-u  o'*  the  goods  consisted’ 
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seif.  Where  \V&V  - ;» SMm  i h] »*d  l b e me.  foobbjy  ov  .a  tomcat.  wading  .»?  *u:;Vi 

WkosVlod  i: -around  U uiUvgon  oick-  .ume  mi  c*  &;:mlyu  ^tli,  yet  U;y  .erupts 
li've  iV<-  hiHgV  *Viih  top*  Ot  Wrioil  Or  : ’.vvtr  ■"fully  Tie*  y-.  m*«  ••  uf- 

brass..  Tli#priH.>t>-  >v.h»«.  byih.MVu;  may  WtiftH  d\,  oHr«># J if hddfcd  to  !h<w>umm - 
• r I ’. ; i v ^ btoku&toli  by  tmor  I.|.»m>.  <d  his  ;*ot-  h;U\v d M»V e <>h*  #>Ut 

U **d  *IK:HS  -Villi  silver  In};.-  I w;<*  Wit  fill  **!'  U»v  Him-eh.  .C'lio-  i m‘  0>n  ; Mg  Ai  W-garde. 

edyn  >V^»l  to  y.b .\beobi  pda I,  a n;i  red ■ 

U'0\  iV:iCti^Hy  \il*yii  it,  like  »:^rvlo»ly  in  the  uhyv»  >•<»  hi-  \.  y.y  iron)  J i )»».•. i t. 
eW\  j.  .-^rnod  •OeHveen  two  . priests out* of . /flu*  -town  ns.  \.  elite  red,  ami  M. 


ba;f?d  / Tiie  sex.es  pa r& fed  The 

women  sang  and  the-  east  half 
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of  ivory,  coffee,  clot  Ik  lamps,  &ml  blue 
enamelled  tumblers  w ithout  niimbefy  «l* 
presented  a busy;,  hot,  $pit:  du^ty 
r . AyT  ;,■  yyO/’' 

||§fe  rhmdAy,  church  was  my  . attrac- 
tion, The  service  cOh>  menees  v>ry  early 
«i  thB  miimmg.  lip  ishi <ig  peelm  ps  atetght 
limes  won M H tlip 
good  peojde  id  *; 

\Yi0V  Wrp,  %ii : Ahy^:h.fAfv:  i^Ipiyr* 
log  .io, t&jjkti ii  ,’tl^i^njgto.^ >»nw&  *jw  m$ 
escort,  1 first  rote  red  the ■ -wrier  yard  of  a 
circular  hi u hi  i f place  of 
w ojtshjrp,  fur  thk’rg  wo  fdmvd  u^dty ;.  break- 
fasto ug.  We  tbeo  tmmoted  -a  doze  a stone 
steps  ii»  the  outer  circle  of  the  church  it 


of  tho;;bui|dhijif  and  (lie  men  m the  west 
half,  being  prevented  from  seeing  one  an- 
other by  some  White  shelling.  WitTuii 
t h is  oil tfe r <b f was  one  to r t he  * h <*[y 
ones/'  &itch  its  had  undergone  a tern)  of 
fasting  and  so  forth,  and  again  within 
this  was  the  circle  of  the  head  priest.  T be 
service  itself  conveyed  nothing;  to;  my 
-mind..  I must  therefore  be  forgiven  foe 
taking  note  of  the  dirty  walls,  which  were 
r+\l  scribbled  over.  The  two  ‘pnesfe  ^rh^ 
stood  by  me  took  llie  <>pporttt?ni.y  of  &n 
Interval  in  the  service  to  c:*fU  o|>Oiy^ 
youth  to  test  his  powers  of  ehawtmg..  vv»t.h 
a view  to  his  employment.  AJ though  the 
umse  lie  'miitmged.  to  create  r^uvihded 
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arid  wUh  as  ton ish i n g ra pit] i t y the  streets  hightdmic  when  i.ho  ternpej-aitirc  . MU 
were  Jin^d  with  soldiers,  the  offict >r£  b>--  t>Ho\v  .fr^xin^-iKiin  t.  .U  -v  ^ u wonder • h, 
thg  -i 3 y miihjeublp  by  their  various  m ' Hum  ,m v .d  (...■  o-* **ss-l^  *fv$r  cpinph-ted 
e<>k,rod  silk -doWs.  ami  by  their  grfceu  aqd-  fl.e  jonrney  nl  hH  , those  that  did  mev&sd 
ptirpte  f,hie-!ii>  in  hud.  with'  gold  or  .si  1 v.er,  ceHaudy  looked  # if  they  bad  gone 
||  U.ie.  ean.e  niom^nt  liiree  n^ihior  guns  AjidW  ft*  AS  Vas  s #»»<*!  f»,r  ihe/ie 

boomed  !>*>»<»  the  ^tliitiug.  ha.Uorv,  tool  MobtdeuV  lagurde  hnoMdr,  who  '.sormv 
M,  LegurtV?  i\irf»t-4»re»l  jj*  foil  • uniform,  times  bestrode  u httile  hIho  had  ati  eye  to 
mounted  on  "a  vjjulr.,  v&ovU-h  by  u,  014m-  comfort,  fob  ja  lieu  '.of.  ivh^idt-d  fjoi.v^y- 
b&r  o|  SotmUbi  dreji^d  ut  ivbittf  urufwrui,  uuoes,  im  unknown  article  iu  ijfj^'coho- 
add  some  Ahy-sinhui*,  u v , l*fc  had  treated  hj/*i*elf  Ojjib  o|/daand, 

Atl^T  a Very  pleasant  slny,  I finally  left  closed  pHiauqnim pwU  carmd  by  iwu 
iiamu*  00  October  Q.  and  two  day*  later  mules.  one  piUlhvg  in  front  Add  the  older 
Horrington  -and  I were  joined  bv'  Run  pulling  from  behind.  Thv^*coo?eyftiieea 
Xakpumoi  with  a following  of  Several  area'll  very  well  in  their  way- oyer  the  1m- 
Uiousttivtta .strong*— all  of  us  rn  vault,  for  me  use  obi  in$  of  norl hern  ChiijA,  but  with 
the  capital..  ^antuoowty  burn  plug  up  and  down  steep 

On  October  8 we.  were  encamped  h*':  stony.  grad  {elite  they  .are  likely  to  come 
couple  of  marches  out  of  Adis  Ahbaba,  at  to  grief.  1 admired  the  cool  nerve  of  the 
a place  cm  Med  Warabily  lh  a beautiful  man,  who  could  recline  with  ease  in  such 
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gm,-.v>  depressmn  With  pim*  inypyiP  M;1U  ;>  ron v^v&olv  on  the  very  brink;  id'  :> 
^ver‘y>hk\  Norlu  p£.  ti&  vc}*®..  .pittdhM; ’•  $-r<*ivwvs,U'»-  during.  hi*  jtmrnfcy  U*  Adi.y 
tUh  r^rup  of  Muriwfa&r  I 'of  A hi ia ba  be ctffory  'Ytymsteiir' 4 

vv  b*  »i  b:^gage,  sirungc  t.osuh.  \vu^.?..;o-  bore  rpbo  u i.u;.rUjit  an-  ir,.r  ui^^oh1^ 

lied  01 1 A^invtiiifh.in  pi  1 » / n r *. « jf;>iv:  [iv  vy>/r<?  m-;«t  *y  ot.;tM  hi:  H}tv»ViU  it  ini 

ii:»rd\  nodes  of  1 i«c  roiMiiry  vvinj  .aA'  ho*  ^vriy  inori.oiig  /*  btlgivi'c  AHUmhal  the  re 
inner  ai,  tviToiv  Mur  liir  bilN  and  jOtrdity  ..  vrriic.  o»\  1 >>!»•*:« id  o'n».vr  rMvocMy  say. 
ct'ossmgv,  and  thrive  tuore  ;v ig.mn^l y ;*\  rnfendb<I  lv>  -son  ud  m.  lor  jjfis  elloias  dis- 
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vioml  Ufiil  he.  tiis  nislrament. ' Whenever  Jhn^j  region  $ vVtf.bfJ  ■■■}*$*. 

was  oni.  of  vi  ^Y,  Tjis'  uhjtori,  neyeifftigr  jijtidTeti  at  ftft'hl  fall  hi  1 1 ♦**  bei)LddVMk!oX*d.. 
m(}  was  arhmy*]d,  f«>r the Frenrh  vmnp  of  villatres.  ll  was  c'M rious  ’to  <iVn\v:> 
wa^generally  Vim  vV.i -t iw-‘  n>mi  .MittvOii'  of  iUdVd.  half-naked  VitU^r*  briuii:m.r 
neu*  $|brh/uW  "was  fmUt  oiv  nmi:h  in  sujrpiies  for  a!)  In's  followers.  After 

high »•**  ^rnuml.  oh- a level  \vitfi  '(fie  pint*  darkness  had  sol  in.  the  ramp  jgjt  t1|«i 
bob:  yet.  il^jviiV  iiip.fad  that  In*  bat!  te  Abyssinian  army  on  the  adjavpid ' gmssy ’ 
desoeml  ibf  b;U;>m  the  very  lirsi  tsigiit  slopes  strtmgrly  resembled:  * btrsy  *owh  — 
our  jnittft'  knui-ps  wer«:  • nUyUed  lie  paid  only'  the  thousands  of  tires  ami  lights 
ThVi'Tvngi-Mi  a rplbu  fihetufjy  visit,  ami  flitjkevi n !i'  in  every  ilirnriinn  rould  W 
fount!  sympathy  fur  i ho  faJi^ue  ho  felt.  and  it  Mihdimd  .innr.ui'ir  of  many 

which  must  have  Uw  n yreat,  seeing  HuH  voices  wm.hl  reach  ms  wit.])  the  wind, 
luvhad  risen  very  Varly  before  oounnw  Fvmo  body*  was  astir  again  before  day- 
Cil$£  Mu*  ledums  march,  ih  seule  various  break,  ami  ^ wt>  moved  oil  wo  neoasVon- 
o».vn>t»l.oaTs  ta'-f,,re  ieMving  Harnuv  . ally  lomul  ourse]v“s  unpleasantly  placed 

.In  describing  (be  nature  of  Um'vumbtw  in  th%  very  mulM  uf  fhr*  army,  Ih-re 
Adi*  AhhaH  it  will  suifirr-  to  *iy.  that.  along  the  singlr  road  every  erne  .strove, 
there  were  t wo  sane  in  pmais which  struck  for  'Idtir^df  or  liervdf.  samr  mourned  on 
me  a*  k^rtiiirkydde  First  Mu*  bniMfmse  muh.s  *.»r  pome s.  • m bars  walking,  ail  arnv 
.vumoinl  -of  ToruU*  land  that  lay  ttbculfm  4.4  vvd t4 1 yuns,  sneks  or-  root, 

v^md  ^r*d  unfdraroed,  growing  hdllnng  pob.v  Then  'there  were  hosts  of  amlr-w, 
not  fetroichv*  xd  grass  *i  v- .-.or  eight  ponies,  hhd  donkeys  Uufeli  with  dour. 

IWi  high,  vivsiiucd  only  to  be  w u^ted  and  driven  ;t|#>n.o  hr  the  soldiers’  .'wives  .irid 
bdrnt.  .ijec^ruiv :tbe  eitmdsbiir’g',  at^ip^  ^yrvabtskivnd  bfiy^  <*ort;yi3i^  their 
of  v>lfatrK:-  tMib  stai.il e.-  Ta^  oomdnstou  c-budfi  or  ^nti.  Tbero  wvre  Tna.yv  women 
dm^w.frhi'U  fbesc  t*V4>oby.srv af  mois  would  with  jvnrib.pm  o»f  Hour,  fnllov.oa]  by  a bro6t} 
fj^l  mo  O’  beimvAtlial.  small  )ndu<*o7mmt  •>(  y<>uh'^*t.w*v  The  ••ybin-  - lorbahod. 

itl,,d  ii-vi*  oftkiml  U)  ihr  Grtila*.  or  io  t Vi v pn*^ts  -OMi  i-ally  rmK  f«;dlo\rPd  |Wrbaps 
<|jem.selvt>*?.  either  io  ouiii  by  !om*»U  of  Iiv  >v.c  bo»f  and  in  niton;  with. 
v.iU>  or  m breed,  and  that  the  adxaubiye^  tluar  dtr^v^-rv  ThvfJ  Would;  follow  soino 
of  oornuirrcr  have. vu  far  heeii  lost  si^h  t of.  phief  with  ind=  moimted  afirmiants^  If, 
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pt*X  the  stTU^j ( ti.g.  fef  rerun  • >>  t boos;*  mis  IaU‘ie.K.>\afti:yui.«*  on  their-  hack*  l»r|re.  gou  < ♦ 
iftfhMtfhii  beiuy*  serined  endleKx/-  W ben  1ms  of  the  pmcious  fluid,  fermenting  like- 
the  level  rood  ohan^ec!  urjU  a very  themselves^  they  stru^lednliMi^  in  the 

vvipclhig  pathway  **injhl  'ascend  ti  ’fefoity  hot  sun.  Those  fair  porters  eould  be 
anil  rooky  huh  then  beg&n  a vOnfMbfo  » V|»otH <1  from  a cotpddemMe  • dfcrtjtfi 

of  shouting,  hustling:,  jostling.  th*  lttfcMy  pfjayd  bimlehs  were  wrapped 
-isvoy  Mm'  iVn*  himself.  Ah  we  e»nlea-  in  red  doth  Tins  voh.iWk-  porterage  was 
v«md  li*  idd«y  along  quietly  a f?i.u  IV  would  proterted  fr<*ut  tbirsU  by  u number 

^fUliieidy  nop  in  front  of ,-u>;  »r  Another,  of  ^okJiers/^in!  tbe  of  the  brew* 

oopi t n tr  b*on i bei i > ml  like  a n ex pre&u  ery , rid i vig  on  their. m u 1 es„  vv ere  j| Iso  pres- 
v-.^Od  k nock  one  of  us  out  of  the  enf  to  yfuanl  tbe  precious  lluib.  WV  in 

isfkldli*/  At  Urn  same  time,  as  ene  tried  to,  qunrd  of  one  of  the  ladies..*;  Where  a re 
fM  'Orr,  mi  undeserved  prod  or  blow  from  .you  if  any  i»>.-”  : 0h,v  she.  replied/-  that 

^ siiyir  or  lent  {>ole  would  *hl!  further  t don  I knou  ; all  I know  vs,  that  I have 

add  e^eMwsieot  UXtlie  mfe.  One  jmf  at  to  csiery  mi  jjorubofc  to  lb*  next  ramp,” 

».\>  •-•>.  atTof  dn'f  ns  very  imlitTVrent  pvouv  ' .Of*  - down  fvnni  a beiyhl  upon 

iiun  in.  sueh  a mko  d crowd  .W*  were  the  rump  of  the  JUiS/viia  ds, thousands  of 
eoiMO:,u*l>  ebanpin^  om  p awl  our  one  y npld  at  idol  sight  . ha ve  de- 

batyyage  -iityiles* , Ijeeriwiy  kVdtkmb  pro-  dared  tt/afc  iiUTbe*,  tents  bud  been  ]iitxdied 
sending  jn  grnaps  of  bwrb  and  threes,  in  st  baph/oaxl  v ay.  hii(  snob  in  .reality 

When  ihi:  going  ^vos  ^o.Nl,  eoinparati-ve.  wm  >ub  tbe  ruse.  Tin*  Fasb  lent  *s  tbe 

dkMtbe  urx)  ordrr  reined  :\ v:i  pH  awenJ  first  to  Ivy  |.Ut.ebr*d  and  »t  .fc.so  p.lared  that 
aJpi%;.earitt^  for  no  one  hut  tibmeil'.  bent-  thy  door  nf  il  will  f aco  tin,  .*J»rre»ion  in 
hpui>  rtyoibfrio'  the  up?ct  yajjjpitiir-  the  xykryntwX  . ibLuy  .lVie  ehij^f  dtiRb 

;yr*>m'id.  • Owisi drttx I, I \\ . to %'Wti r« l > iUv  ond  r<  r wo!  pbnuv 'fiis  voiUa  nyln  front 
of  ii  !.•>■•'■  Hi-’Ocl.t  -somw  o v ould  'seek  ■ rest  'of  >fds  dnor.  'foul  * t » -p  ov-xt  in'yuuk  on  the 
uoder  the  shade  uf  tiuve  by  {in*  road  sid/y  h*ff  .ftppi.  fjtj  woiivuby  | eomulete  eir 
or  ! J.vni  Ui.Or  hi  tbi  ex-  t-N.  ?>  barued  r^nud  llni!  of  the 

lent,  .a  os  msm  i n m,v  * n,(-  t>;  Lh?;  m«m  Hi-  ddeyn  \ bo  bu  •*  »v;<  v-,  of  #b»*se  ruticers 

'fhe  ty.^,  each  - of 

tiif  '^teoviy  yottp?  ibffe  :;^f- a iM  sy(  w'  hifini- 
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v i>h?o  ;u<d  mrides;  without  . .came  up>'m  iw  like  wimldn  v»*i>  sr.uv?; 
coHrv  $tt  pmTvAJy  is  th&  nntlmd  guy*  t h y i»  thicker  ami  thicker  >lmv  emmy  -t* ) I 
nrd  *- 0 That.  the  loc;M<HW  of  .ear in  tent  y^ei \y t u i was  locusts  — air  him)  *taHb 

is  known.  and  ilia  I despite  the  ?hai  kr>.  There  chanced  lt>  b*f.&  village  close 

the  oregnbAties  0t  iii&gvtiit tut&ti&u  UPr'  by.  ami  the  people  emnd  be  sm*  husky 
format  h>ii  of  very  ' c«>pigGti  m bghtuig  jtlrps  U>  k$*jp  the  in* 

*•  /Ijjfjtojjp*  hf  the  /•  ipiSkwi  inpn  their  little  jhec&  of 

imp/ovbled  w ith  tents,  in  a very-' r«w-  mitt*  • tnilf.ivuhmi.  A long'  some,  port  buy*  of  the 
■•itvs  rig/hp  ii  shelter  by  making  sheaves  road,  even  at  tins  the  <lry  jmW&h  Wft 
ttfxkm  The  high  i:riw  The  more  revnark  hi  mi  at  Severa  I planes  muddy  and  ditthmit. 

aide  oR-ceof  l%$q*y  go- lucky  maria gemfeutf  id  xp'osx,  which  ioadg  OJA  r«dj,d.  how  »»».- 
r Ho-  s?*a>:h}^:pf  the  annuals.  which  y;p-  possible  it.  vvpukT  .be  f'V,  r >>  . 

to  ;Uiy  where  of  then*  own  h*e  aue  A sdf  from  Uo>‘  mud  dun ug  the  i-.-i i * « > 

wdi{  ok  at  a]j  hock  to  their  on,.  The  land,  however.  com  id  bn* 

t>rkleti*>!  dvpdHedly  be  .ensijy  diki-ined,  apd  decent 

At  this  penlxl  we  «,v ••  re  /roped  i)v  an  roads  very  quickly  .made.  Forty . jhib*s 
ad’-a-H to rotis  imhmvK  named  Mt41V!v»*v*  oUlnide  the-  capital;  we  came-  to-  .the  lie 
xylfiV  lu*-.  Itvfef  ti»  Ah.v^sirna  b*r'  the  last  portatit-  .pbst  of  I^ichif,  ^Uyre  Ah«  iyh?' 
f'.Kt'  years.  Hcav<'i?1  formerly  body-guard  phone  OOhttiumfcnte}?:  both  wnh  ffanar 
to  ivmg  John.  v«inl  w-t>  mm  of  (he  Ruirksh  ami  (he  capital.  Ill  drifted  iq  r^ach  Halehv 
King  TIjeoifoi'e  ai  Hag:  it  is  necessary  .to-  defend  -i  .-sleep'*  htivvoW, 
daJn.  divr.»iig  y4vhfch  time  lm  has  hemmss  path  wAy.  hii  \vht<?b  c> 1 1 f ti.  i f « a rlx% i t- 

quim  naturalized  f i- dirssrs  as  aii  A l*ys*  ediy  he  fatal  Harrin^fisn  e:ix  iixljpg 
siman  wearing  short  trousers,  tigiit  in  Insmcly  up  this  isrxd  ij»  instil,  whjh- -I' 
tht-  leg  and  baggy  in  the  sent,  a shauima.  w;as  walking  a- now  ply  of  loonlred  yards 
ami  iio  shoes  or  lo>i  He  feeds  wo,  us  n in  the  *ear.  when  snshjm. \y , v i lh»>u i any 
nati vi  ami  lues  married  un  Ahyssniian  \v^rivifig.  his.  powerful  mule  vvlosknX 
lady.  Nevertheless.  Uh  Still  has  a temlrr  rmnnl  ami  set  oif  at  full  gallop  down  bill, 
corner  tu  hhs  httaH  for  his.  old  cupufry.  Aliere  wa$  but  ail  iustauk  for  ci mFrtr ri ng 
•.''  fc>no  *! yv  ent'Oiiinemi.  a bhnriing  i)k:  hesi  emti’so  to  take.  Rad  { s!*-.h)  *{« 
storm  of  ioco.sk-  These  pesks  measured  the  middle  of  tie  trek,  the  mule  nbgr.r 
iriitii  two  fo  ihkec  iuklies  long, -ami  .their  have  dodged,  me  pfi  tile  wrong  aide  and 
ivobm*  wnm  of  a r**d  crvloi*  with  Sf^ckled  vanished  with  Ps  rider  dosvn  below’,' .or  si 
wings.  Fi*<>m  a distance  they  lvseuihjed  might  have  gone  straight  at  me  with 
ft  mist  hanging  over  the  land,  gm!  M krst  ; rquaily  disastrous  results  ; as.  it  was,  I 
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pUnted  myself  0n  tij^  foM&r.fcrigfev  Av,iifo;  ..the'  baggage  preferring*  (o  walk  the  first 
Mu*  inir.uUfiR  #t  fij^ping  thvmrnde  ow  Um  mile  ur  so,  for.  despite  om*  heavy  o w- 
inside.  The:  pace  was  .terrific;  and  huw  coats.  *ve  were  e'xtreni^l..y  eoith  . 
the  animal  win- inain^d  U>  keep  its  foot-  A*  we  drew  nearer  to  the  capital  we. 
iug  over  the looses  somes  and;  rock*  nr  to  met  many  people  /coming-  and,  giving .: 
ncmuuiie  the  corners  wa^  really  marvel-  soon  we  were  iii  Cbe  midst  o?  little  round 
ions.  In  (’his  hvely  fashion  the  rider  huts,  with'  their  cooipomids  /protected'  by 
sped  on  bis  return  jonruey  for  another  low  mud  avails,  dotted  here,  there,  ami 
i wo  or  three  itimdred  rurdv UclAne  iis.  everywhere,  hut  all  alike,  in  theory 
c-m/ld.  hri.vig  the  brute  in  > staaid^tliL  If  centre  of  the  whole  ^eeue— and  in  th^ 
WUj*  juiiocd  fommaU?  ihui  (.he.  bAggug1^'-  few  words  y mi  ini  Vo  a good  idea  of  what 
W£re  well  in.  rear,  otherwise  ^ the  capital  looks  . like:  *ml  • emnpl etely 
Vt-ry  serious  mishap  must,  have  occurred,  oeeu py i ire a.'sei ttcmihhi 1 1 stood  thoKimfs 
Tim  caa^  of  the  swu  re  was  i trendy  n bd/v-  red -tiled  palace,  by  a phy>m- 

dlo  of  grrftss  which  was  heiiig  r'anhed  on  a lion  of  sveatrnire  trees,  On  all  sides  we 
maids  head.  Rounding  a corner,  Hie  map  saw  extraordinary  numbers  of  mules. 
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w&s  hiin^ci f tiiddeii  by  tw  -protruilhtg*  ponies.  ami  /hmUevH  ^ra/inc.  ifoii  tin*  »x- 
rock,  his  load  only  toeing  y&ihffe  mm  the  cei lent  ^attd' ;tr  the  most  KujU*t)l^ 

sight  of  a bundle  of  grass;  SAilihg.  SC»?i?  spots  vi! leges  of  cap Vus  had  b*-m»  pitched. 
>J own  bill,  to  inrn  ket  appiirf  roly  of  it#  ail  tn'Htealivi>  of  tine  IvmgA  liiiperiding 
own  accord  -via*  aluwmhm jfoq  much  for  march  into  TigrA  As  soon  as  we  had 
the  nerves  of  tto#  mule,  reached  tin*  heart  of  Adis  Aldvabs  we^re 

:dOn: ; ifcVdd'ity.:  • jt&Ai  n»es4Wu£er  liVel  :$i0  warmly ^ i by  Koimtsiar 

arrived  from  Adis  Ahhuba,  lb.  brol«-  ht  a . rig.  who  ^njtghl'Yiiy  Ad  Mie  way  lo  ins 
letter  from  Mi.mrie'nr|ig.  thoh-^  is-  w-nib  own.  iip'U&k  vvlnw* ho  clumping  wife  rare, 
man  whv>  acts  as  Alwsumisu  Convbjier  in  a ImAryv  ^vde.nne  Our  sUy  was.  of 
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THE  DRAWER 


TALES  OF  THE  LINKS 

BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

II.— JARLEY  OF  ST.  WILLIEBOY’S 


MY  old  friend  Jarley,  who  studied  law 
with  me  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Har- 
low, Boring,  and  Andrews,  was  a good 
‘ deal  more  of  an  inventor  than  lawyer, 
and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  that 
be  was  so,  since  it  bronght  him  occupation 
where  idleness  seemed  inevitable.  A man  can 
force  inventions  to  come  to  him  when  he  is 
utterly  helpless  in  the  corralling  of  clients; 
and  when  Jarley  opened  up  his  office  in  the 
Pelton  building  ou  Broadway,  and  announced 
that  he  was  ready  to  attend  to  other  people’s 
business,  and  to  fight  other  people’s  quarrels 
in  their  behalf,  there  were  more  ideas  for  pos- 
sible inventions  came  to  him  than  litigants. 
I remember  calling  upon  him  on  my  way  up 
town  oue  afternoon,  and  finding  him  engaged 
in  drawing  plans  fora  working  model  of  what 
he  called  a “ patent  lawyer.”  He  was  a clever 
draughtsmau,  and  I was  really  quite  impressed 
by  the  work  he  was  doing  as  I entered. 

“ Busy  f”  I asked. 

“Very,”  said  he.  “Been  working  like  a 
horse  all  day.  There  hasn’t  been  a soul  near 
me  until  you  came,  but  I’ve  had  calls  from 
about  sixty-three  stunning  ideas.  This  is  oue 
of ’em.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

I glanced  over  his  shoulder. 

“ What  is  it  T A portrait  of  yourself?” 

It  looked  very  much  like  Jarley  in  all  its 
features. 

“ It  would  pass  for  that,”  he  replied, “ but  it 
isn’t  intended  to  be  so  particularly.  I’m  de- 
vising a patent  lawyer.  Got  the  idea  off  Jack 
Browning’s  shingle  down  the  corridor.  Brown- 
iug  calls  himself  a patent  lawyer,  but  he  can’t 
be  a very  good  one,  because  he  doesn’t  seem  to 
work.  This  one  of  mine  can’t  help  working 
if  properly  carried  out.  It  will  save  me  lots 
of  time,  and  fill  a long-felt  want  in  court  as 
well.” 

“What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  critter?” 
I queried,  inspecting  the  diagram  closely. 

“ Well,  it’s  this  way,”  said  Jarley.  “ You  see, 
I come  down  here  every  day  at  nine  o'clock 
and  stay  until  five.  Nobody  comes  in  to  see 
me,  and  I just  sit  here,  hour  after  hour,  with- 
out a thing  to  do,  when  I might  be  oft' playing 
racquets  or  riding  horseback  or  otherwise  en- 
joying  myself.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
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patent  lawyer  can  sit  here  doing  nothing  just 
as  well  as  I can,  and  when  I get  him  built  and 
suitably  dressed,  I’m  going  to  let  him  do  it 
for  me  half  the  time,  anyhow.  I really  get  so 
coufoundedly  tired  doing  nothing  that  at  times 
I’ve  seriously  thought  of  getting  a partner  to 
help  me  do  it,  but  now,  with  this  patent  thing 
to  help,  I don’t  need  a partner.” 

“ But  suppose  some  one  should  call  f”  I de- 
manded. 

“The  thing  will  be  attached  by  an  electric 
wire  to  the  door,  and  when  the  door  is  opened 
a current  will  speed  along  this  wire  to  the 
manikin,  the  manikin  will  turn  its  head 
toward  the  person  entering,  and  by  means  of  a 
phonograph  coucealed  in  its  chest,  set  agoing 
by  electricity,  will  say:  ‘Excuse  me , but  I am 
too  busy  to  see  you  to-day.  Please  leave  your 
card  on  the  table , or  call  again  to-morrow  at  ten 
o'clock .’  Then  it  will  turn  and  gaze  down  at 
an.opeu  law-book  on  the  desk.” 

“That’s  not  bad,  Jarley,”  I said;  “but  sup- 
pose the  visitor  doesn’t  go  ? People  aren’t  al- 
ways so  easily  put  off,  you  know.” 

“ I have  another  wire  that  will  be  attached 
to  the  four  planks  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
upon  one  of  which  an  intruder  who  approaches 
the  desk  must  step  in  crossing  the  room.  This 
will  set  the  inanikiu  at  work  again,  and  he 
will  once  more  turn  his  head  and  sav : ‘ / do  not 
wish  to  be  rude,  my  friend,  but  I have  told  you 
once  I am  too  busy  to  see  you  to-day.  Please 
leave  your  card  there  on  the  table , or  call  again 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock!'” 

“Wonderfully  ingenious,”  said  I.  “But 
suppose  the  visitor  st  ill  persists,  and  sits  down 
in  the  chair  beside  your  desk  ?” 

“Nobody  but  a book-agent  or  an  insurance 
man  would  do  that,”  said  Jarley;  “and  I shall 
arrange  a third  wire  that  will  operate  the 
chair,  which  has  a patent  collapsible  spring 
that  the  intruder  won’t  forget  in  a hurry.  It 
will  save  me  lots  of  time,”  Jarley  added.  “I 
shall  come  to  the  office  only  every  other  day, 
then,  to  see  what  cards  are  left,  or  to  attend  to 
those  who  return  at  ten  o’clock  as  requested.” 

“ Marvellous !’’  I ejaculated.  “ I wonder  no- 
body ever  thought  of  that  before.  But  see 
here,  you  said  it  would  till  a long-felt  want  in 
court.” 
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“ It  will  save  a good  deal  of  time  there  too,” 
said  Jarley.  “With  the  manikin  to  repre- 
sent me,  PH  Lave  to  be  present  only  when 
presenting  my  side  of  the  case  to  the  jury. 
I’ve  arranged  another  phonographic  apparatus 
to  go  by  clock-work  in  the  manikin’s  back 
which  will  cause  it  to  open  its  mouth  every 
five  minutes  and  cry  out,  ‘ I object,’  and  to 
add,  thirty  seconds  later,  ‘Except.’  That’s 
about  all  lawyers  seem  to  do  nowadays,  except 
quarrel  with  each  other— and  quarrelling  is 
bad  form  as  well  as  a nuisance.” 

“ H’in  !”  I said,  dubiously.  “ I dou’t  feel 
quite  so  enthusiastic  about  the  scheme  for 
court- work.  It  strikes  me  it  is  better  suited 
for  office  practice.  Your  clients  might  not 
care  for  a dummy  when  it  came  to  the  actual 
fighting.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Jarley.  “Very  true. 
But  it  only  shows  how  foolish  clients  are.  The 
dummy  might,  of  course,  make  mistakes,  but 
the  chances  are  that  by  keeping  its  month 
shut  four  miuntes  out  of  five,  and  then  merely 
interposing  an  objection,  he  wouldn’t  make 
more  than  half  as  many  as  I should  if  I were 
present.” 

From  this  account  of  Jarley  as  a lawTyer 
the  reader  will  get  some  idea  of  Jarley  as  a 
man,  and  will  therefore  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  when  the  young  attorney,  wearying 
of  the  idleness  of  the  law',  took  up  the  activi- 
ties of  golf,  the  first  thing  he  did  after  joining 
St.  Willieboy’s  wfas  to  set  about  the  invention 
of  new  clubs  and  new  balls,  new'  styles  of  cad- 
dies, newr  rules — in  fact,  new  everything,  even 
including  a uewr  cocktail  made  of  Scotch  whis- 
key, ginger  ale,  lemon  juice,  and  an  olive, 
which  Jarley  himself  pronounced  a dream, 
but  w hich  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
club  who  had  tasted  it  dubbed  a night- 
mare. 

His  first  invention  was  not  altogether  with- 
out merit  from  a beginner’s  point  of  view.  It 
was,  of  course,  a new  kind  of  a driver,  Jarley 
being  especially  desirous  of  sendiug  his  ball  a 
longdistance  from  the  tee, as  all  players  are, 
especially  the  novices.  He  therefore  devised 
a new'  head  for  his  driving-club  that  weighed 
about  four  times  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
driver  of  commerce,  and  for  a man  with  little 
skill  the  club  w'as  useful.  With  little  or  no 
effort,  provided  he  hit  the  ball  at  all,  Jarley 
could  make  the  gutty  fly  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty yards  farther  than  most  other  players  in 
bis  class,  but  when  he  came  to  use  the  lighter 
irons  he  found  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to 
changed  conditions,  and  after  having  ploughed 
up  the  fair  green  with  these  to  a disgraceful 
extent,  he  soon  abandoned  his  four-ton  driver, 
as  the  caddies  called  it.  Furthermore,  the  cad- 
dies themselves  avoided  him  in  so  far  as  they 
could,  stating  their  very  natural  indisposition 
to  carry  a tou  of  clubs  over  eighteen  holes  of 
billy  country. 

Another  experiment  along  inventive  lines, 
for  w'hich  Jarley  had  great  hopes,  was  a har- 


ness for  caddies.  This  was  a veritable  wonder, 
and  not  a few*  members  of  the  club  commended 
it.  It  w as  not  very  different  in  some  respects 
from  the  harness  one  places  on  horses.  There 
was  a breech-strap  to  go  about  the  lad’s  waist, 
and  to  this,runniug  straight  up  along  the  line 
of  his  spine,  w as  fastened  a steel  bar,  to  which 
the  caddie-bag  was  to  be  attached.  This  bar 
reached  a foot  above  the  caddie’s  head,  so  that 
the  boy  could  not  possibly  reach  the  clubs 
himself. 

“This  keeps  him  from  taking  the  clubs  out 
and  whackiug  rocks  and  driving  overripe  ap- 
ples with  them,”  explained  Jarley  ; “ and  what 
is  quite  as  important,  compels  the  player  to 
select  his  own  club  for  his  next  stroke.  This 
relieves  the  caddie  of  much  abuse,  for  about 
half  the  cursing  done  on  the  links  grows  out 
of  the  caddie’s  having  handed  the  player  the 
w rong  club.” 

“A  mighty  good  plan,”  said  I,  for  I have  al- 
ways resented  the  aristocratic  manuers  of  the 
average  caddie  in  the  matter  of  the  selection 
of  clubs. 

“And  it  leaves  the  caddie’s  hands  free  to 
keep  your  score,”  6aid  Jarley  ; “ and  you  will 
observe,  of  course,  that  the  leathern  bag  run- 
ning up  along  his  back  protects  the  boy’s  head 
from  flying  balls,  which  might  do  him  an  in- 
jury.” 

A further  addition  to  the  harness  was  a pair 
of  huge  leathern  blinders,  which  kept  the 
caddie  from  seeing  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  and  so  insured  his  putting  his  whole  at- 
tention on  the  game  of  his  principal;  and  in 
the  front,  from  the  lad’s  neck,  w'as  suspended 
a bag  w hich  contained  a bottle  of  sarsaparilla 
and  a half-dozen  apples,  w hich,  as  Jarley  ex- 
plained it,  absolutely  deprived  the  boy  of  any 
reasonable  excuse  for  disappearing  in  search 
of  a drink,  or  for  inattention  in  the  presence 
of  an  apple-tree. 

There  were  numerous  other  things,  including 
the  stroke-registering  clubs,  w'hich  obviated 
the  necessity  of  one’s  keeping  score  in  medal 
play,  since  all  one  had  to  do  wfas  to  examine 
the  clubs  at  the  end  of  the  round,  and  foot  up 
the  number  of  strokes  registered  on  each ; and 
the  Omnium  Gathorum  Shaft,  which  for  a time 
Jarley  thought  would  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  caddies  altogether.  This  was  a simple 
contrivance,  consisting  solely  of  a long  stick 
of  hickory  w'ith  a proper  bit  of  whip  to  it,  and 
a steel  screw  at  the  end  by  w hich  it  could  be 
attached  to  brassey  or  driver  beads,  or  to 
cleek,  putter,  lofter,  or  niblick  irons,  which  the 
player  carried  in  his  pocket.  The  chief  trou- 
ble with  this  was  the  delay  which  its  use 
caused  in  the  game,  and  after  Jarley  had  play- 
ed several  rounds,  lasting  three  hours  each, 
screwing  and  unscrewing  the  shaft,  and  had 
been  passed  by  every  other  golfer  on  the  links, 
lie  abandoned  it,  as  he  had  abandoned  the 
others. 

“Some  day,  when  people  aren’t  in  such  a 
deuce  of  a hurry,  and  everybody  takes  up  the 
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“ Why,  Jarley,”  I cried,  “ wbat  on  earth  are 
you  doing,  destroying  a forty- cent  Fenley 
Flier  so  wantonly !” 

“Ob,  nothing,”  said  be,  sbeepisbly.  “I 
only  wanted  to  see  what  was  inside  of  it,”  lie 
added. 

“ Nonsense,”  I retorted.  “ You’re  up  to 
some  trick  or  other.  Wbat  is  itf” 

“Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I’m  trying  to  make 
a ball  that  will  carry  a mile,”  be  confessed. 
“There’s  no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t  be  done.” 

And  then  be  shared  bis  secret  with  me.  He 
bad  taken  an  ordinary  glass  agate  and  dipped 
it  into  melted  rubber,  and  about  this  be  bad 
wound  a gross  of  elastic  bands,  until  be  bad 
obtained  a ball  about  the  size  of  a walnut. 

“Just  look  at  this,”  be  said,  walking  over 
to  the  fireplace  and  letting  the  ball  fall  upon 
the  tiles.  It  rebouuded  with  such  buoyancy 
that  it  nearly  struck  the  ceiling.  “Now  look 
at  this,”  said  Jarley,  dropping  the  ordinary 
Fenley  Flier  on  the  hearth.  This  ball  is  about 
the  most  buoyant  of  all,  but  it  bounded  barely 
a fourth  of  the  height  to  which  Jarley’s  ball 
had  attained.  “ Some  difference,  eh  T”  he  said. 
“Now,  of  course,  when  I get  the  cover  on  this 
it  will  lose  somewhat,  but  I hope  to  find  that 
in  the  ultimate  it  has  triple  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  Fenley.  The  agate  gives  the 
ball  the  requisite  resistance,  and  the  rubber 
bands  increase  its  elasticity  and  buoyancy.” 

“Yon  still  have  not  explained  why  you  have 
sawed  the  Fenley  in  two,”  said  I. 

“I’m  going  to  burn  out  its  inside,  and  put 
this  elastic-bound  agate  in  instead,”  explained 
Jarley.  “ If  it  works,  my  fortune  is  made.” 

The  inventive  genius  then  bent  his  energies 
upon  hollowing  out  the  Fenley.  This  he  did 
with  red-hot  irons,  aud  in  a short  while  the 
Jarley  Flier  was  made.  The  hollow  hemi- 
spheres of  the  old  Fenley  were  fitted  snugly 
about  the  smaller  ball  of  Jarley’s  make,  the 
edges  were  brought  together  and  firmly  fused, 
and  when  the  ball  was  complete  the  experi- 
ment on  the  hearth  more  than  fulfilled  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  inventor.  It 
bounded  eight  and  a half  feet  in  the  air  from 
a simple  drop  from  the  hand. 

“ I can  feel  t he  handle  of  the  mug  now,”  ob- 
served Jarley,  complacently,  referring  of  course 
to  the  president’s  cup,  for  which  we  were  all 
to  play  on  the  following  Saturday.  “I’ll  make 
five  more  of  these  balls,  and  if  I don’t  outplay 
every  other  man  on  the  links  on  Saturday,  my 
name’s  not  Jarley.” 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Saturday  came,  and 
Jarley  and  his  caddie — the  latter  rigged  out 
with  a brand-new  set  of  the  Jarley  harness — 
stood  at  the  first  tee.  Jarley  drove  off. 

“ Ho- lee  smoke!”  cried  the  caddie,  as  the  ball 
sailed  up  into  the  air.  “I’ll  never  find  that!’ 

And  in  truth  he  neverdid,  for  Jarley’s  ball  had 
travelled  quite  six  hundred  yards  into  a patch 
of  clover-grass,  and  was  never  again  located. 
Jarley  reddened.  “I’ll  have  to  play  three,”  he 
said,  and  he  drove  off  again  with  a second 


Jarley  Flier.  This  time,  thanks  to  a diminu- 
tion in  the  force  of  the  impact,  Jarley  drove 
his  ball  only  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  yards, 
but  owing  to  a slight  pull  his  ball  fell  out  of 
bounds  at  a spot  that,  had  never  before  been 
regarded  as  a hazardous  point. 

“ What’s  the  rule  f”  asked  Jarley. 

“ Stroke  and  distance,”  said  the  Professional. 
“You  are  driving  like  a demon  this  morning, 
Mr.  Jarley.” 

“ Doesn’t  seem  to  be  doing  me  much  good  ; 
I’ll  play  four,”  said  Jarley,  teeing  np  a third 
ball  and  gritting  his  teeth.  This,  of  course,  he 
cleanly  foozled.  When  a man  is  angry  he  is 
apt  to  foozle,  but  this  time  Jarley  foozled  his 
ball  into  a good  lie  that  tempted  him  into  a 
brassey. 

“Now  for  it,”  he  muttered, and  he  whacked 
the  sphere  with  all  his  might  and  main.  It 
was  a good,  clean,  accurate  stroke,  aud  the 
ball  responded  nobly,  cleared  to  a point  at 
least  one  hundred  aud  fifty  feet  above  the 
earth,  and  flew  on  into  eternity,  as  far  as  we 
were  able  to  judge.  It  undoubtedly  came 
down  somew  here,  but  if  our  impressions  were 
correct,  certainly  at  no  spot  nearer  St.  Willie- 
boy’s  than  in  the  adjoiniug  county. 

“ You  ought  to  drive  with  your  putter,” 
said  the  Professional. 

“I  withdraw,”  said  Jarley,  shortly,  and  he 
put  up  his  clubs  and  angrily  retired. 

“ I give  up,”  he  said  to  me  afterwards  over  a 
Jarley  Cocktail.  “ That  ball  was  a dandy,  but 
until  they  lengthen  out  these  holes  to  three 
miles  or  more  apiece,  and  give  up  the  whole 
State  of  New’  York  to  a links,  I don’t  think  it 
will  be  much  good  to  play  with.” 

A year  later  be  came  and  asked  if  I remem- 
bered the  brassey  stroke  he  made  that  day. 

“ Yes,  Jarley,”  said  I,  “ I do.  I’ve  often  won- 
dered how  far  that  ball  w’ent.” 

“I’d  hate  to  tell  you,”  said  Jarley,  “ but  you 
can  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  There’s  the 
ball.  I found  it  the  other  day.” 

“Where  f”  I asked,  looking  at  the  thing 
which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

“ On  the  links  at  Balsamhurst,”  said  he. 

“Why,  Jarley, that’s  sixteen  miles.” 

“Exactly,”  said  he.  “And  that’s  no  inven- 
tion either.  But,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  tell 
anybody,  because  nobody’d  believe  it,”  he 
added,  hastily.  “I  don’t  mind  being  put 
down  as  an  inventor,  but  I’m  hanged  if  I could 
stand  being  thought  a plain  liar.” 

And  until  this  I have  never  breathed  a word 
of  it  to  anybody,  although  I must  confess  that 
I believe  it  to  have  been  the  most  remarkable 
brassey  stroke  in  the  whole  history  of  golf.  I 
shouldn’t  have  spoken  of  it  now'  but  for  the 
fact  that  Jarley  was  recently  put  on  the  St. 
Willieboy’s  Green  Committee,  and  among  his 
first  official  acts  reduced  my  handicap  from 
18  to  9.  1 must  get  even  with  him  in  some 

way,  and  I rather  fancy  this  last  “ invention” 
of  his  will 'tend  to  weaken  the  club’s  confidence 
in  bis  reliability. 
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When  thus  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
He’d  played  his  idle  tricks, 

Aud  wounded  something  like  a score 
Of  people  with  the  bricks, 

A man  who  kept  a fuel-shop 
Across  from  where  he  sat 
Exclaimed,  “ Well,  this  has  got  to  stop!” 

Then,  snatching  up  his  hat 
And  sallying  out,  began  to  shout, 

“Look  here!  Come  down  from  that!” 


The  boastful  boy  to  laugh  began — 

As  laughs  a vapid  clown — 

And  cried,  “ It  takes  a bigger  man 
Than  you  to  call  me  down. 

This  wall  is  broad,  this  wall  is  high, 
And  safe  from  any  one; 

No  acrobat  could  do  what  I 
Have  been  and  gone  and  done!” 
Though  thus  reviled,  the  other  smiled, 
And  said,  “Just  wait,  my  sou!” 

Theu  to  the  interested  throng 
That  watched  across  the  way 
He  showed,  with  smiling  face,  a long 
Aud  slender  Henry  Clay, 

Remarking,  “In  upon  my  shelves 


All  kinds  of  coal  there  are. 

Step  in,  my  friends,  and  help  yourselves, 
And  he  who  lirst  can  jar 
That  boastful  urchin  off  his  perch 
Will  get  this  good  cigar!” 


The  throng  this  task  did  not  disdain, 
But  threw  with  heart  and  soul, 

Till  round  the  youth  there  raged  a raiu 
Of  lumps  of  cannel-coal. 

He  dodged  for  all  that  he  was  worth, 
Till  one  bombarder,  deft, 

Triumphaut  brought  him  down  to  earth. 
Of  vauity  bereft. 

“ I see,”  said  he,  “ that  this  is  the 
Coal  day  when  I get  left.” 

THE  MORAL  is  that  fuel  can 
Become  the  tool  of  fate 
When  thrown  upon  a little  man 
Instead  of  ou  a grate. 

This  story  proves  that  when  a brat 
Imagines  lie’s  admired, 

And  acts  in  such  a fashion  that 
He  makes  his  neighbors  tired, 

That  little  fool,  who’s  much  too  cool, 
Gets  warmed  when  coal  is  fired. 


GOING  BACK  ON  THE  SHERIFF. 

“Bill,”  said  the  sheriff,  as  they  sat  talking 
and  smoking  in  front  of  the  county  jail — • 
“Bill,  hain’t  I alius  used  yo’  like  a white 
man  f” 

“ Yo’  bet  yo’  hev,  Jim — yo’  bet!”  replied 
Bill. 

“Alius  had  a sip  o’  licker  when  yo’  come 
around,  haiu’t  I ?” 

“ Yo’  hev,  Jim  — yo’  hev,  and  good  licker 
too.” 

“Never  let  yo’  go  hankerin’  fur  a chaw  of 
terbacker  when  I had  one,  hev  I ?” 

“ Never,  Jim — never!” 

“Alius  gin  yo’  the  best  cell  in  my  jail  to 
sleep  in  when  yo’  had  trouble  at  home  ?” 

“Alins,  Jim ! Yo’ve  ben  mighty  kind  to  me, 
and  I hain’t  the  man  to  forgit  it.” 

“Waal,  I’ve  alius  tried  to  treat  yo’ white, 
Bill,  and  now  I’m  goin’  to  gin  yo’  a chauce  to 
squar*  things.  I’ve  ben  liggerin’  a bit,  and 
blamed  if  it  ain’t  more’ll  fo’  weeks  since  I’ve 
arrested  a single  critter!  Seems  somehow  as 
if  everybody’s  agin  me  lately,  aud  wou’t  do  a 
thing  to  git  locked  up!” 

“ Shoo ! Hain’t  jailed  a critter  in  fo’  weeks 
—edit” 

“Nary  a one,  Bill,  aud  shuck  my  hide  if  I 
ain’t  gittin’  mighty  upsot  about  it.  Bime-by 
they  won’t  hev  no  use  fur  a jail  yere,  and  I’ll 
git  the  bounce  ! Bill,  would  yo’  like  to  do  me 
a leetle  favor — jest  a leetle  one  f” 

“ Yo’  bet,  Jim — yo’  jest  bet !” 

“Thank  vo’,  Bill.  Jest  go  up  town  and 


steal  a boss,  or  pop  at  some  feller,  and  gin  me  a 
chance  to  arrest  yo’.  I’ll  put  the  shackles  on 
yo’,  and  mebbe  shoot  at  yo’  a couple  of  times, 
aud  we’ll  make  folks  think  they’ve  got  a jail 
aud  a sheriff  in  this  ole  town  !” 

“ B-but,  Jim,  yo’ — ” 

“ I’ll  giu  yo’  the  best  cell  iu  jail  and  all  the 
terbacker  yo’  kin  smoke  fur  yo’r  trouble,  too.” 

“ W-why,  yo’  see — ” 

“And,  Bill,”  continued  the  sheriff,  as  he 
pulled  out  a big  horse-pistol  and  handed  it 
to  the  other,  “ if  yo’  happen  to  hit  a man  and 
hev  to  hang  fur  it,  I’ll  make  it  a slick  thing 
— blamed  if  I don’t !”  , 

“J-Jim, I — can’t  do  it  nohow!”  stammered 
the  ingrate.  “ I’d  like  powerful  well  to  ob- 
leege  yo’,  fur  yo’ve  ben  mighty  kind  to  me,  but 
I know  the  ole  woman  would  be  agin  it— -dead 
agin  it,  Jim.” 

“How  would  she  be  agin  it?”  asked  the 
sheriff. 

“ Why,  leavin’  her  a widder,  and  all  that.” 

“ But  yo’  hain’t  no  good,  and  she’d  be  better 
off  as  a widder.  Air  yo’  gwine  back  on  me 
arter  all  I’ve  done  fur  yo’  ?” 

“ Waal,  yo’  see,  Jim,  yo’ — ” 

“ That’s  ’nuff,  Bill  Swan — don’t  say  no  more ! 
I’ve  alius  used  yo’  like  a white  man,  and  now 
yo’  throw  me  down  ! Yo’  needn’t  never  come 
loafin’  round  my  place  agin,  and  jest  let  me 
tell  yo’  that  yo’d  better  hump  yo’rself  out  of 
sight  now  afore  I take  a notion  to  pop  yo’ 
over  and  arrest  myself  to  keep  the  ole  jail  in 
workin’  order!”  A.  B Lewis 
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INSIDE  THE  BOER  LINES 

BY  E.  E.  EASTON 

PART  III 


HOW  the  news  that  Dundee  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  British 
troops  first  reached  the  Boer  com- 
mandoes around  that  city  was  a mystery 
in  keeping  with  the  general  chaos  of  the 
initiative  military  operations  in  Natal. 
I was  afterwards  told  that  the  informa- 
tion reached  one  of  the  commandoes  late 
Sunday  night,  when  a party  of  fourteen 
Boers,  who,  having  ridden  from  New- 
castle on  Saturday,  missed  the  comman- 
does in  the  fogs  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
rode  straight  into  Dundee,  in  ignorance 
of  its  identity,  and  were  surprised  when 
they  dismounted  in  front  of  a Red  Cross 
hospital  and  discovered  it  was  in  charge 
of  British  surgeons.  The  Boers  were  dis- 
mayed. The  British  surgeons,  not  under- 
standing their  perplexed  expressions,  eyed 
them  with  some  misgivings,  and  express- 
ed their  earnest  hopes  that  the  usages  of 
civilized  warfare  were  sufficiently  well 
known  to  these  individual  Boers  to  war- 
rant their  respect  for  Red  Cross  corps. 
After  explanations  had  cleared  up  the 
situation,  so  that  the  burghers  were  con- 
vinced that  they  had  not  ridden  reckless- 
ly into  a British  trap,  they  set  out  in 
search  of  a commando  with  the  news 
that  the  town  was  deserted,  save  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dead  and  wounded  soldiers. 

In  view  of  the  very  apparent  confusion 
in  the  English  camp  the  previous  after- 
noon, the  sight  of  the  Boers  on  Sunday 
morning  praying,  reading  favorite  chap- 
ters in  their  water-soaked  Bibles,  and 


singing  psalms  with  religious  fervor  and 
humility  that  made  them  wholly  oblivi- 
ous to  things  of  earth,  produced  a 
strange  impression  upon  one  among 
them  with  a more  or  less  critical  eye  as 
to  the  daily  events  of  the  war.  Big  drops 
of  water  dripped  from  cold  cannons 
which,  one  might  think,  should  have  been 
hot  with  their  deadly  work.  Horses  and 
mules  for  ammunition  - wagons  moved 
disconsolately  about  in  the  mud  search- 
ing for  forage.  From  the  clumps  of 
thorn  trees  over  which  blankets  had  been 
stretched,  as  partial  protection  from  the 
saturated  atmosphere,  the  deep  and  ear- 
nest tones  of  masculine  voices  came  at 
intervals  in  solemn  psalms  or  frequent 
prayers.  Since  it  was  not  their  custom 
to  perform  the  labor  of  week-days  on 
Sunday  in  times  of  peace,  they  spent, 
practically,  the  first  Sunday  of  the  war 
in  the  presence  of  a defeated  enemy,  and 
at  the  most  critical  time  of  their  opera- 
tions in  Natal,  unmindful  of  the  most 
ordinary  military  precautions. 

The  rugged  Boers  of  the  old  school 
were  impregnated  with  the  orthodox  be- 
lief that  age  has  its  reward  in  increased 
wisdom,  and  the  authority  to  exercise 
this  wisdom  in  commands  to  its  juniors. 
The  new  generation  accepted  it,  and 
made  no  protests  when  practically  all  the 
responsible  military  offices  were  given  to 
the  old  commanders,  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, knew  less  of  Briton’s  modem 
military  resources  than  the  majority  of 
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ouele  oik  in  ti»e  rouune  of  Ins  >i.ute  > ,-.•<♦ 
theenrmnaud-  Friday^  ^tirualin^  the  in  dhm- 

f tlie  British  forces,  who  bad  >Ke  a<  nee-;:-  (er  twenty- three  ihonsand 

tri it'ipd1.  for  two  na<n  ths.  rFd  tc  ^tety^tyfed 
ry>rresfMfndene^  plainly  sluiced  that  tfe 
J^nprJiHh  nffieer^  in  fiujudt>>  hefieV^j  that 
they  would  he  fit  Protona  . vvidii  ii  tWy 

weefo.  A number  inely  advised 

ie  fo  address  thyie  re- 

phes  to  tlir  writers  iu  Preroria.  The  fa- 
Idfi  *?t  the  ehitd  fdl)e<*ry‘  itdtthhd 
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gentlemen — in  so  far  as  paraphernalia  for 
the  enjoyment  of  physical  luxuries  are  at- 
tributes of  gentility.  Big  brass  buttons, 
bearing  elephants  in  relief,  adorned  swal- 
low-tailed coats  which  had  evidently 
been  the  insignia  of  the  mess  waiters. 
Portmanteaus  containing  dinner  suits, 
full  military  dress,  civilian  suits — morn- 
ing, afternoon,  and  evening — fine  linen, 
pipes,  cigarette-cases,  photographs,  mono- 
cles, and  toilet  articles  were  strewn  about 
the  tents.  Each  portable  bath-tub  con- 
tained Turkish  towels,  robes,  and  slippers. 
A number  of  Kafirs,  who  came  into  Dun- 
dee from  neighboring  kraals  soon  after 
the  Boers  arrived,  volunteered  prodigious 
amounts  of  physical  exertion  in  loading 
the  captured  military  supplies  upon  the 
trains  for  Pretoria  if  they  would  only  be 
permitted  their  choice  of  some  of  the  de- 
serted wearing  apparel  of  the  British  sol- 
diers. When  the  supply  of  red  jackets 
and  monkey-caps  of  the  privates  had  been 
exhausted,  the  natives  selected  the  swal- 
low-tailed coats  with  brass  buttons,  and 
this  supply  soon  disappearing,  some  were 
satisfied  with  the  evening  dress-coats 
found  in  the  portmanteaus  of  the  English 
officers. 

In  each  of  the  circular  tents  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Tommy  Atkinses  were 
found  harmonicas,  pipes,  tins  of  emer- 
gency rations,  shaving  apparatuses,  tow- 
els, brushes  and  combs,  and  pictures  of 
actresses.  After  examining  these  vari- 
ous articles  and  expressing  contempt  for 
their  utility  in  a campaign,  a number  of 
Boers  proceeded  to  enjoy  a meal  from  the 
canned  and  bottled  supplies  in  some  of 
the  officers’  tents.  An  old  Boer,  whose 
soaked  and  muddy  clothes  clung  to  his 
frame  like  a sail  to  a mast  after  a heavy 
storm,  unearthed  a case  of  champagne 
and  a box  of  sardines,  and  proceeded  to 
make  a meal  of  the  two  articles.  He 
argued  that  champagne  was  a good  pre- 
ventive of  fever,  and  he  ate  the  sardines 
because  they  afforded  a change  in  diet 
from  biltong. 

In  one  of  the  chief  officers’  tents  was 
a statement  giving  the  number  of  troops, 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  in  Dun- 
dee as  five  thousand  six  hundred  enlisted 
men.  In  the  quarters  of  one  of  the  staff- 
officers  were  found  what  the  Boer  govern- 
ment afterward  considered  the  most  im- 
portant trophies  of  the  war — documents. 


portfolios,  sketches,  and  maps,  all  mark- 
ed, “ Secret  military  information.”  They 
contained  such  valuable  information  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having 
been  abandoned  by  the  English  officers 
for  any  other  reasons  than  that  the  troops 
were  in  a most  pitiful  state  of  confusion. 
There  were  portfolios  of  military 
sketches  of  the  various  routes  for  an  in- 
vasion into  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  prepared  by  a Major  Grant, 
Captain  Melvill,  and  Captain  Gale,  im- 
mediately after  the  Jameson  Raid.  One 
of  the  documents  was  entitled  “ Recon- 
naissance Reports  of  Lines  of  Advance 
through  the  Free  State,”  prepared  by 
Captain  Wolley,  of  the  English  Intelli- 
gence Division  of  the  War  Office  in  1897, 
and  accompanied  by  the  usual  memoran- 
dum, signed  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  to 
keep  it  secret.  In  one  of  the  papers  giv- 
ing in  minute  detail  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free 
State,  the  fortifications  in  each,  and  the 
population  and  military  resources  of  the 
two  republics,  it  was  estimated  that  pos- 
sibly four  thousand  Cape  and  Natal  colo- 
nists would  attempt  to  side  with  the  re- 
publics in  the  event  of  war.  In  com- 
menting upon  the  Boers  individually  the 
author  expressed  the  opinion  that  a large 
proportion  of  young  Boers  had  materi- 
ally deteriorated  in  marksmanship  and 
horsemanship  from  the  standard  of  their 
fathers  in  the  previous  war  for  independ- 
ence, having  entered  more  sedentary  pur- 
suits. A further  secret  report  was  styled, 
“ Military  Notes  on  the  Dutch  Republics 
of  South  Africa.”  The  Boer  press  com- 
mented upon  these  documents  as  convin- 
cing proof  of  a cleverly  worked  out 
scheme  to  attack  the  independence  of 
both  republics  as  far  back  as  1896,  not- 
withstanding constant  official  assurances 
from  the  English  government  of  amity 
towards  them  both,  especially  towards  the 
Free  State. 

From  the  various  field-hospitals  it  was 
ascertained,  Monday  evening,  that  in  the 
two  battles  of  Dundee  the  British  had 
lost  one  general,  nine  chief  officers,  twen- 
ty-one subofficers,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  - one  non  - commissioned  officers. 
The  exact  number  of  enlisted  men  killed 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  four 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Boer  statements,  the 
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Iu  fheteiegfFtph  office  atGkmeOe  J arm 
f.ion  mms  fonp'4  tlie  copy  of  A rougru no  wrapped  in  t lie  Brit Bh  flag,  and  ] j i - face 
latorv.  etfbie  'fo  the  general  from  his  wife . ' oxprcrsed  the  deeper  foeUiij:  >,7 him  he 
ih  Khgtaudv  vjtoii  the  reported;.*! agrass  bl  paid  his  rc^pteet^  tu  ;the  eoti>^e  <>£  3m 
‘>h  ^Friday.  Wheii  - enemy  he fore  if  was  buried, 

grain  was  shown  to  General  Joubert  he.  'Me  was  a bravo  and  honorable  ml- 
was  V.*.3ii:dderahlj'  moved,  &n4  imrnedAtm  -\ku.<  the  old  ijoer  genera  {«  remark. 

u fTe was  ordered  tb  fight  ivx^  liv  hft<J  *>A 
choice  hut  tu  rtfiejy/'  Ti*e  8* 

the  getihiis  of  the 
fob  Barkers  in  t hi*  lmt> 

tie  wore  so  pkvsMldny 

that  even  the  most  don- 
sc.rvnjfre  of  the  0»>r.f a 
whon  plkcbd  full  iw^ 
dhiiee  in  them,  hful  he- 
f ote  nig  ht  ' j&fttill  ii*d*> 
pepdmif  -.§0i#  piaiuih^ 
hg  f{  been  dr^^iiifcd 
<in\l  proceeds!  fi> 
smith  tilled  with  A 
silent;  dmei-mitiafi^n 
which  had  some;  of  th^. 
appcrtraiu  e of  •reGvh^-* 
rn«s.  One  ptfrtjr  of 
one  1 1 m ? tfrrvl  an d sixty 
ftoer^  ffotu  Prmnrfo 
.1^,1  v.  niij 

the  dea f It  of . tfe>  BoetA 
who  had  ftiffep  #t 
Efoo dsljrtiigfe; ; to,  show 
Hi*  it^eoy  to  thb  rcsti- 
fpettS  ot  taumeKwhich 
.-•  Whs  reported  to  his^o 
ridden  over  tim  ffcdil 
; t the  1 *»  «xvv 

envh  of  these  Jh0i  pledged 
*t  o *nrre  odor  Ui  &•  ft?  it- 

rnntter  what  the  ei^tAirc 
nnidc  :hb  wilt*  Oftd 
henbeathed  to  Uioiu:  tWaf 
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WOUNDS  BURGHERS  AT  RED  CROSS  ft£KSf*tTALr  AFTER 
* Vr-ii>V?  THE  BATTLE  OF  EL^D^EAAGT^ 


*.vn*  Iyiu.tr  in  a n rood  jo>,iti<M.  umou-r  the 
Kn\\y:~  i ,ot  ni  rd?mddaiJ^K-.  hu?  Ww* \& 
onufmjloi  0<  jiiVr  his-  plan*  rmfmdy  and 
4f ?•  id  - 1 te  ;;m.t^j[ie  • (it  the'.;  Gm*njUU*. 

do*fn>r?jm  oharev  SoLm!  and  his 
n sen  : \mr  T^euniiy  Ki>ok  at* 

lompted  t<»  Tf^unU  f*;> })v^ ^ 

but  \V/:>  uu!v|.<{,i;v(}  j , V .}  <jjf 

/;jivY*lr,r  wJitdh;  a-jf cri *|i>r.  .piaftinwi: 

t be  Hfuii  b;  0iv  wcr^  euiu|^ilF,^ 

to  Infer  up  V xtosiVydn  mi  tui  u^ijxtiTiieaoT 

lUM-t  of  \\h>  ti  i ' 1 M I;,-  MI|J  It 

n umh,i* r « 4 n u*n  ww * hndd  lyd  t oget  hnrv 
Tlir  Bondi  had  rj,f*  M-,  Hd,  ami  dm 
Natal  Vu  U\  Anbury  with  HybU-ru  on i* 
oop.  Pud  Hl'for  aftvau.Ufii-  until  within 
foj-ir  .op  tfiy 

“Bopr  jMsttUitl. 

Ooni;rni  Koek  had  only  Uv<>  otuuonfc' - 

gun*  raptured  front  Hr,  ai 

l>.rr,rnkop  on  .Lj  it  nary  iw’!Mb  th*  dM*> 

of  llu*  famous  ntifl  Tip’  JvmUsh  stony 
w*w  served  $0  badly  i pa £ f mnbt’td  K < ok 
.^  iib  ' bbt  rsmioib  tv/vy  nidi.*  to  obtv-k 


in  o&  the  rtaiin  whyxi  thano,  oilier 
Mpimarod  from  Ladysmith,  stnmyiy  arrm 
<d  with  nod  after  a yhort  >‘i\- 

compel  hyl  thy  BdyY*  fo  i&y 
fny+t  •,  ■’  ■ , ( . ‘ ,, 

A Aiuitl)  haftEiry  of  Trayissmul  iirnli«Ty% 
three  apd  a lialf  in  ife  m $jo 

rfdlv&y  elation,  ojtte.ried  ftm  upon  the 
Bmof*.  \w  without  effort:,  (AddhoL 

SidueL  \x\  rnmnumd  of  rim  /Ifcmiftu' 

»*orp>  advanovj  from  VTa^dibank  sratiou, 
iUi'b  With  Hmrn  bravory  than  uim/itiou  n» 
the  LfymerRl  ruic^  y^tir^oci 

j^Uiyli  trf«ji|iiby  who  ivero  taking  u {/py 
Aihon  u tiborf  diHancv  from  the  railway 
stitrlonr  and  drOyi:  thorn  haok  r.«*  ilny  pm- 
tHAipn  of  Bio  .arum ro!  Vrarr/.o  A d«.-p‘ 0 
raid  MrmH^rm  %)ri  hy^atc  ni^l:  b'oio^l 
Stithd A men  wjc^  c 

tcrf  whup  a Jond'  tn\  iiv  dvriv'od 

fdxfo  loinlod  witli 

Th^r-  Won  fftrnidd  iv  fl^Afciua  «nd: 

tii  d|i)M  »o  Rptih  1 Im  ifdtlmi’nA., 
General  Kot^k.  with  ii  Hollaiulyr 
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^y^VruI  Ttau.r?V  •'solves.  In  the  darkness  and  rain  the 

eomplished  frightful  exeeuciofi.  By  the  English  troops  seemed.  Vo  become  g?r  f 'te 
irttddle  ivf  the  aftema^u  tin*  Boer  ]$3tr  tiiorali^ed  a<?  the  small  baml  of  iWers 
tiuti  was  OiUiroly  yum.» unde'd  by  ;«  force  were  desperate,  and  iiumy  of  the  captured 
which,.  d was  ostium  nxU  iVumherod  Boors,  shortly ■;  afterwards  made  (heir  <.;«- 

nteu  *is-  omVsoviUi  thousand  /iiwi:,  Gen-  cape  in  the  cm  urn:*,  at  which  prevailed- 
oral  li-Mik  had  exactly  sever!  hundred  a)  id  About  a week  lately  in  deliver  in  ^ the 

•^ulArg^-..;-^;-;  General. 
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fifty:;  txWtt.,-  Utit  counting  Ins  imdmtetu*  ••/■  vastly  more  irritrrndanee  ihap  fifty  two 
corps.  Still,  i ll*'  burgher-  foMstht  dc*  h:u  t les  ilj  ’Dumlci*. 

pendoly,  ami  refused  to  boiO  d whir,  I rode mer  flio*  Inf i tie- field  the  follow - 
ihtg.  ing  a I’lenmmi  with  General 

At  i ime*  fWlios*  _ut  ' charged  Jirpiren  axel  Mr.  \Volrna.r*mst  chief  of 
through  ft  small  lick  heiwyei*  -two  of  » be  the  ivxeimi  »v<  0'rmncil  of  the  South  Af* 
kopje-,  hut  when  the.  h H'# u.l try  ;M  tempted  riisih  Hopiddie.  whtr  were  im^sdgodng 
to  to'Ijo vf  them  are.)  stoftn  the  kopje^  the  imports  .;-  !<*  the  arroeitte  which 
tliemseiw-  they  v*0‘  driven  back  *u  dt~-  hud  L , n yommdhal  ujxui  the  dead  aud 
order,  leaving  (if any  dead  sod  wounded.  minded  by  the  English  Lancer*.  There 
Lute  m the  uf!erji*s*ii  tb*‘  IbuiLh  >o-  wen  hundreds-  nf  dead  hordes  lying  about* 
r i ; L r \ mole  -0.  new  po-niPm,  -nut  about  from  the  railway  station  to  the  claim, of 
Bt'Y'<u  .nVWk  iji  di»  > evening.  a heavy  fog  kopjes  where  tin*  main  tight  hail  taken 
bnAntg  dyceloffls:)  and  fULftmuduViifim  for  place.  Tn  ow*  *hiJt  wh&  flic  tody  of  ,« 

tin'  cannon  having  heeiy eijureiv  ♦ xpeod-  ho.v.  >eaC**e|e  twelve  years  dkh  with  u 
iT]v  t;he  , lutrgh»>rs  Uttbio  a dfcfSf^r&tfs-  -Up?-  Ibnyo  >nuyk  f b: Wnitgli.  ;.lii-s  ‘Wj  Idf*  #*4 
tempi  Jo  out  their  way  flu4* nigh  the  Lrjr_  ♦.<.«*  .d  In.-,  unkley  sltultiUxxl  hy  a ofiodgdK 
ish  lines.  When  Their  Tefceat; y$t»nut  huv  yan)a  dovyrt  f lie  bluvt  \yeTh  iliiy 
envered  the.  Fifth  Lancer*  and  mm  some!-  hndnx  <*?'  tiv>  jgngli-h  tn »mn*r.s  and  tve» 
run  df  dragium^  ehitrged  tJh.ro ihuif  imrsts, 

Hus  i ( i re*  i!ih*s.  ju  t}jrjr  desfirrafivxU  y Li  hm  mtimd  leporl.  to  i h.  g**v«  » i:- 
dhe  ..Jv»*a-s  ik'd  U,  i%\\  d«fo*’j  io'us.  "ildt  Utao  e.eel  ^en»-pd  douhor*  - nr  U^  n im* 
figliiujg  le'r  hues*  t[.  . TLamnd  K e**|;  fuel,  >l:»v\ty  ct  a*vr>/d  ivurgi|i'fs,  asiiose  noec- 
U*  n.  Vv^aoid'  -d  J.!o(<i>yh  dnv  hsne  s :.ovd  ms  In-  omiHtdered  i-n^U'- tme.j;d;hy  or 
(d'vhoiei  S*  h.»il  hw.d;  5»e<’e  s,  f i ; t<:  4 iv:  I } ,»■•••  *n  V'-'  ' • \vh  i e it.  they  -O  a ted  pos.it  i'v<d.V  rhi-if-'  they 

hm  liurv  K ;» k nr^e.l  i-iVe  of.  had  }>■>''•  >ii ally  svm  iJM  MileS  vlx 

Ins  wMe  IntiVetLir/i  hiflli  • Lahero  dnvyf  their  yvnupvtns 

t<r  hip  fa#  and  .attempt  to  snfm  tlient-  Thrdiigjf^  yvoiHufeL  tiiifl  disariued  . tVers 
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at  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  moved 
out  in  position  to  attack  Pepworth  Hill. 
They  already  held  Lombard’s  Kop  and 
Bulwayno  Kop,  east  of  the  city.  When 
the  battle  began,  in  the  morning,  there 
were  less  than  four  thousand  Boers  within 
a radius  of  ten  miles  of  Ladysmith.  The 
majority  of  these  had  not  been  under 


tents  since  they  left  their  camp  at  Zand- 
spruit,  but  had  been  in  the  saddle  and 
fighting  and  skirmishing  most  of  the 
time.  The  battle,  which  took  the  name  of 
Modderspruit,  although  only  an  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  firing-line  extended  to 
this  spruit,  was  personally  conducted  by 
General  Joubert,  who  rode  to  different 
portions  of  the  field  in  an  old-fashioned 
Cape  cart,  his  wife  accompanying  him. 
carrying  his  rifle  while  he  was  driving, 
and  holding  the  horse  when  the  general 
went  forward  to  the  firing-line  to  see  how 
the  fight  was  progressing.  The  British 
operations  were  directed  from  a balloon 
which  was  anchored  in  Ladysmith. 

While  the  fight  at  Pepworth  Hill  was 
at  its  height  a commando  of  Free  State 
Boers  assaulted  the  position  occupied  by 
Colonel  Carleton  and  the  two  thousand 
British  troops  to  the  west  of  Ladysmith. 
After  a fight  lasting  two  hours,  in  which 
the  Boers  used  only  their  rifles,  this  force 
surrendered.  It  consisted  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  enlisted  men  and  forty- 


two  officers.  There  were  over  five  hun- 
dred dead  and  wounded  found  on  the 
kopje.  A week  later  a young  Boer  dug 
up  two  Maxims  and  a mountain  battery 
which  this  force  had  buried  before  sur- 
rendering. Colonel  Carleton  was  con- 
siderably chagrined  when  he  discovered 
he  had  surrendered  to  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  Boers.  He 
explained  that  his  men 
had  refused  to  fight 
any  longer,  owing  to 
the  accuracy  of  the 
Boer  rifle  fire. 

The  fighting  at  Pep- 
worth Hill  continued 
until  about  two 
o’clock,  but,  despite  the 
repeated  assaults  of 
both  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry and  an  almost 
continual  rain  of  shells 
from  eighteen  cannon, 
the  position  was  held 
by  the  Irish-American 
corps  and  the  Trans- 
vaal artillery  until 
the  arrival  of  General 
Lucas  Meyer  from  the 
northeast. 

General  Meyer  took 
up  a position  opposite 
the  right  flank  of  the  British,  and  in  a 
short  time  demoralized  the  main  body  of 
English  artillery  and  cavalry,  which  re- 
treated in  considerable  disorder  back  to 
Ladysmith,  their  infantry  following,  un- 
der a rain  of  shells  from  Pepworth  Hill. 

The  following  is  General  Joubert’s  of- 
ficial report  of  the  battle,  and  is  given 
because  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man: 

Service  Telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State , 
Pretoria. 

More  particulars  are  to  hand  concerning 
what  occurred  yesterday.  As  you  are  al- 
ready notified,  we  were  apprised  during  the 
night  that  the  English  were  coming  out  of 
Ladysmith.  The  battle  commenced  in  the 
morning  l>efore  five-thirty,  and  finished  at 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; and. 
thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  our  great,  good 
God,  we  maintained  our  position. 

The  enemy  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the 
battle-field,  and  although  we  have  to  lament 
the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  and  there  are 
forty  of  our  wounded  in  our  hospital,  we 
cannot  but  pay  tribute  to  God’s  goodness  and 
God’s  miracles.  Tn  view  of  the  enemy’s 
bombardment  and  the  general  progress  of  the 


Informatie-Bureau  oan  bet  Roode  fCruis,  Pretoria. 
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Tbe  I dentil,  DejHrtmenl  of  tb*  ^ Croo  W-M, 
•ill  forvit*  lo  CnfilktU  intbonl.*,  inl-.nMti'Mi  lt-»ui 
•sanded  tnglnh  vsldien  sba  migni  be  made  pMaitit 

T.UfUfku  #»d  rmul  AUnu  - 


In  geval  van  dood  of  verwonding  via 
houder  dezes  wordt  men  dringmd  vertocM 
deze  kaart  ingevuld  op  Ic  zenden  aan  boven- 
sUand  ad  res. 

In  case  of  bearer  of  this  being  killed 
or  wounded,  you  are  requested  to  send  this 
card  through  ihe  nearest  Commanding 
Othcer,  or  Responsible  Official,  to  the 
Identity  Department  above  mentioned. 
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X/.mwTzw  vs&x>  u^RiMCr  rm  ^oysmith ■;•■/> 


-uohody  epuj(l  liavfi  been  .surprised 
if  >hv|e  U,t*l  lwM*n.  Jour  tixn^  ris  many  dead 
«iilJ  \voiujded  on  our  Yule.  Uni  our  UoU 
*<mcd  Jltk,  and  $ mu  at  soy  that  thcmgh  1 
thepK  d^plor*  th*  jos^.  sve  hovy.  rtUfTered  in 

■ ? * ...  'i  4 _ . i j. . , ’ . _ . j • j l ■.  i „ i * . 


The  fallowing  moming  mi  uffim*  bear- 
ibg  >i  fl%  ££: iryee. tlft:  |f<>$£<3 
!jsfF.<nto:‘ - sMtfoe.  he  wn$: 


eJtrfySng  a white  iktg  **wl  was  tmann.^h 
the  I.h«er^  seemed  th  think  he  knew  'fyfjp 
toi  jwhl  no  iohf  ioii  to*  tiisti  n$ 

lie:  r<M*lo  pairt  t heft'  cc/minundf;^,  e.tcept  to 
itxmvey  ^ where.  he  yrntiM 

prob^hiv  Oeu^al  Jniihert,./-  Uixovhis 
•t'efnrn  tin  I^dysmith;  h»vvever,  f feiterol 
it-thul  N UaU  An  escort 

ft'x*  '“-for  me  W'lurnUh'-  an  vie?  avr&rt** $V' tlie 

ciu#ta-;  of.  t.liv  W£  TUi*  envoy  hail  -pomvvtvj  a nu— ,hj, 

H ttSS^SSS^S^Si  "‘rv -i'-'-’* *; ••'« 

*:.r.  Tht^  last  will  1*  aidil  fc»  V»d  l»v  W ^vr  ht^r%  >.*  tnio  he  tvijal 

train.  Some  oT  the  wounded  have  e&pr^ed  eulleet  tiW  the  jeail. 

lie  returned  t*  Udrsmulu  wi  ( jr  ^ United.  and  M i'im  nt 

th,nk  i«  a»hi«,W«  to  ^chansre.  far  M*  ,,  lxv(1  ]a  %hf  „ f tur.l.vr 
wounded  who  were  takvu  a l M«» ud.-Li o u i *>  > , • k . 

We  are  tieay  <m  all  the.  position*  phou1.  -fTinrr1.  n*»  v«s*  .vo«y mg_ whieh  nn<o. 

tit }r  And.  wvring  S ft  lire  em>rav:-  fdlcr'M:,  •«*#*  the'  two  a>  one  rah  Of-n>  whav  v.ov?t»i 

6lA  «ttftri.v.]y  eyju-/*  to  <V  mgM  without  ]»,;.  yojo blared  neutfoi  Jrrn  lory,  hvd  imles 
* AUhjffe . hut;  our  tru^l  ’\*  ia  thft  U|^}  ffiwJ&Xf -.; ' 

Lnrd  fie  w*U  guard  us.  - ^ , ' .5. 

P gif  huKj  doling  *.ut  *»«'>  and  am?!as-  • ^ ^nun^l 

uition.  fat  ah  thB  paKsihhs  - ^Hihi  b<>  j»hh>fvl.  -c»  ly» 


ACROSS  TH J?  Tt'.QELA;  BELOW  COLtfNSO 


wit  nf  my  f « ti <iTtM cr - nppiat^&U#  m^h  t bo  intentioii  M do^it*# 

)»•(♦  . y\\a  Kot  ^ i;«>'k  Ui  &&£utt 

WOvral  tb.vs  utW  t ! .»  h*uK  of  -eme-  hurriedly  pWerl  /nr  2 hr  rne*L 
M»mMV n-vr-.ut  the  "tvii  maionfy  ',\  f&m  e;uvet  of  Hk-  frmn  fe;  few 

hitr^-ter*  iiiv  jpApoonls'd  {heir  ihvafr  t«  north  of'  Bsteoiirr.. #ml  after  (»  *!mrr 

Atorw  tlui  '•'jfijjc  Th^j  UU&Mion  ffeh^.durt^^ ^hell  i ^ ^ 

m fheir  mind  k*'lb. itfety  t?ompfehslfe  dwiwdi&itf*? 

it  in  fi  hand-to  h;i(i.{  net ftU te-Utedk  f*n  f^perrfiVMjijr  kOUipprvl  raihmy  reurh. 


more  fhati  two  io  y/t\Cir  W ;-  ■■!J^xvha  rho  EnjgUiift  bad . lkk*tt  'kilta!  ?a#d 
J..:iho]*t  m^rle  Hie  stiitemoTjit  >u  .m  .w <m:  ten  yrOtffid&l.  The  ive  reaped  v*n  the 
of>uiK*)l,  t hat  the  city  tv  a*  i&i  ;^i$rir!&  fvfrf  'truck*,  tlkf  0%$^ 

ih&;  fitter#' tli# -liycv  of  five  #0*  tfio  of  the  iau-  Lord  Ran-' 

er*,  4?,d  lie  tnvd*  •$■.  -plait ' CliimtjiU'ii  jfturittg:  ihrs  %$t ' fe  *iia- 

wMdv  m *h<>  .•  fed  vteuM  prv-ve  SaH&foe*  h mo -elf  for  -hi*  uheT  >«»d 

tory.  OV  B* M-r-  ^•fthvi  .tev.u  to  the  mo-  ve.,huvs,  Ion  v/tt,*  ri-h^oMi  % order  of 
no.fmiy  of  Uk*  *i<w.  iter  HV:»  nwfc*.  wnhont  * Voeml  Jonhert,  after  kdn#  held .«  j>ri*~ 
further  i|5^^y^aS;!;;;  When  tfctte ' hn^art  Ajntjr  in'  Pp/t^ri^y^te  ■*"■ f&r 

j*>uk>rt  hi*  Tvpw&yjit a t ions  t ha » "k  jour- 

.Kmk  & thousand  ncdigl ^ •;•  • ;* T ;/T 

-lo  T(ie  Kiver  M Toeotinnitrm^  tb(^ 

..N^.uyl  .*  tjie . ariu th  enifti i.Tf,j;  -b:i.  '/flic  •yii^ai.i qr  of  a 

ftovu'  few.  d^v.  jf  he  ^reijeriil.  x^feit^d  word 

Lkd^teVtk  lT’*,7i)  tii  ^ sex-iuH:  ihu?  ^ M.**urr:il  HuOer  iinii 

Only  one  serious  afteniipt  msffo  hy  -i_  I^rVarif  m^nloroe- 

flie  F.nv'ii^h  troops  m 'NThoJ  to  to^mv-.  »>•}*;, I J.fiiWrt  he  i ^u-iaiyoMi  a 

era|  J^iubert^  u>  the-  Mf}»,  tM-  ^rimK  ,Ui)urv  % lik  feeiiijljijg  into 

WtMlm^dar.  N^oiii^r  l>r  an  .^1  up 

tram  ^arixi^r  a $iw.n&  fan*#  of  . th#  Ti^k; kr  Wft  bw  tmi 

and  jaar*meA  KUfrcvr)  norf  It  frcmi  K^h^orF  itf:  :$m#  -Hd U riiod  to 
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Vttlk*rU$t,  where  h*'  umlMrwotft  & *urgiefti  tevetiteeti  mid  nearly  tiff  - killed, 

'VpeTatb«ii  while  lib*  Boers  l.^i.  f-rtl't1  killed.  Af* 

When  the  dxth  ti&0i  i>f  Urn  smgi.  -d  though  d 'vb>  merely  nu  i modem  bi  r»v 
I&iysmfth  W&*  U^iiiiihi4rr  the  ur*inA  -wiki;  wo* 

,>f  the  .war  was  developing  m Xarni.  m&fo  the  oeeuiidon  of  tie*  most  uepressi ve 
• o-U'.t&J  Buffer  wie  advamtftfg  with  i piihlie  cereniom*  in  the  hCmyy  oi  Pr.*- 
sCrong  eplnittfci  P*  the  relief  of  tin*  be  mria.  t>»r  three  of  them  had  l*vu  among' 
gfirrifcuo.  fa  order  ip  meet  ffrte  r)io>e  who  took  the  vcPh  at  Ihubkv  neev: 
eoliumi  feueraj  Stdndk  Burgeiv  live  next  to  ^irToiidor  to.  a British  fbreeC fC 
in  command  re  ihmor*tl;  Joubejjy  lm>l  ]i  j«&£  dm  oVJpok  ip  the  ruoniiug  of 
weakened  the  he*mgi?»g  force  ya~<  oine  rWenfhoiOp  when  a for^  of  ohmn  -eve;, 
half  uu/1  had  taken  'the**;*  troops  to  Co*  hnfidnHi  .English'  * raw  led  <pydtinb  upon 
lenso,  where  hr  was  preparing  tu  meet  the  Pretoria  laager  »n  pirr  nf  the  rnrines 
General  Builor  It  son n hoenine  very  ov  i-  northwest  y»f  lmly*mith.  They  *mr- 
diyttt  that  1^rhitie  iry  l^iy^tmth  . rounded  thy  ouf  poet , Xbimb$tih£.  V*f  fblir 

XV«S  yagm^tet  of  the  thin  line  of  Boor*  Beer's,  and  fit  the  point  of  l bo  baymud 
about  the  city,  lie  nneio  two  desperate-  demanded  their  syj  (render..  In  reply  mud* 
attempts  to  mther  »>< a;t>m  a*/  nt  leasGdo  of  the  Boor-  emptied  In.*;  Airtuser  pCod 
yuppldftt  the  lethargy  ttwt  had  uuyly,  into  the  soldiers  ppouM  him,  att<i  then, 
marked  his  troops,  ami  by  his  amm;v  .wt;>  ha\ipg  t*nnn  to  it  so  their  rifles, 'they  pro- 
rffeidu  HwHtoicml  alarm  jo  ohu°e  a reGu}  ec  o<le,j  t,r  sell  their  livee  so  dearly  thai  the 
pf  it  part  of  the  troops  -width  Imd  gm-jo  h>  sortie  was  cheeked  an  Cl.  the  laager  w«s 

attffV  BuVit-r.  aroused.  Then  i*\m  exhibited  one  of  fbos< 

The  lo.ek  of  professional  nolhary  yt*jhi*  {miK  un  intelligible  to  tho  outakio  vvorhl, 
in*r  urncmg  tho  Baois  vras  o wealaiess  \yhwt  %i  ha*?  only  the  list  of  vo-mihioH 
which  Iho  Engii^h  offieem  did  imt  s<^m  from  whieh  ?»§  form  an  opinion  The 
eapahlf-  of  •y.mpreljeiidiTig.  and  (hmeral  (cnglish  soldier-  probably  thu.ughf  1 hr? 
Wltirc  did  ..not  tala--  tie  sfoalh*M  praetieul  wholo  Koer  ;muv  hail  Middon/v  < aie. 

t>f  ;lbe . *\ t.ua- lioij  Bailed  at  that  point.  Aim»?m  Xb**  bonp- 

• &i  tme.  nf  'ihg  -:*K>rt:'i^.'  tb^  English  b.4't  tf/ dfeii  and  whruiijidd  sobBcr*.  which  the 
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early  momin^  hKtoght.  <>m  of  utnW  Chief  Linehwe  had  invaded  the* 

]y  ijadistiBetn^s  ' stU^Ibh;.  '■nfmlmta  dipnoi  of  the  IVan^yrnd  from 

Av.  re  found  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  four  Rhodesia  and  number  of  **> 

Boers  who  had  formed  JKieXi  -‘meit  and  chTIdycnil  thmui 

of  their  bodies  was  riddled  with  buUiefe,;  upon  whmh  hemxr  tho  neutrality  of  the 
and  «me  had  been  lacerated  by  a bayonet  Basil OYs,  the  ^ronres*  mtu ro  tribe  in 


from  aii. 'itirtnon^  that  eanie 
under  my  o\Vn  observation. 
About  the  Huddle  of 
her  a number  of  euwmrwk 
fram  the  Basutn 
upon  femora i JpUbyrfy  jnuik 
ing  the  ^fente^t  prdfefeti^ua 
fit  friendst  n jiL  Thc^  exptain- 
ed  that  there  had  been.  Aureal 
feiitttivif:  f\t  the  kingV  kraal, 
at  ivhieli  all  the  l^er  ohief-i 
gathered  ^ wafpfa  xbe  oautor* 
|ious  of  thfe  -tvitch  doctors. 
Finally  three  oat  tie  were  £c-‘ 
■ioeted;  one  was  a red  owe 
wfd and,  the  third  black. 
The  red  ok  >vu§  to  repre<pnt 
the  British*  the  \vHt^  nx  ? be 
ruid  the  RUelfpx  the 
fiasutos.  The  arwrnata  Wyfo. 
tied  to  Ptitkes  .^lhl  no  foorj  or 
water  given  to  them,  trt  a few 
days  the  black’-  ox  yUcrl,  then 
t he  red  yot ;,$ u'eeu rnbfd,  w 1 i ite 
the  v/iiitc  ox  lingered  two 
d&y*  vaftyA  tlfe  other  two  had 
th,o 

l«v  kh&*i'  thm  brute*  wore 
In  .1  moieirele  aremui  Be  — four  men  Vufirmov  the  chief  feasted  and  the  .wo- 
lay  *ovent<*cu  dead  .British  vohjiers,  Thai  men  dau red. 

wa^  the  U$t  ntti^tdevl  from  Ijtidy*  . to.  Ofmerat 

Binitlf  . ^ memier,  the 

’ Before  tin*  time  JvMfftl  had e**8;>ed  Ut  . ^ofe^sinjii.h^ ‘Vjf  ■ |he  etnis^iirie?  imitly %iXf 
mofe»n>dizo  the  intention  of  the  iSknirH-;  we  ut  ivnr  vve  will  die  fir the  Eng- 
throughout  the  two  republic  v %$\f*  Ji*b  m and  the  Beers  will  stand  over 
thr«  o de^nerate  and  bloody  buttles  in.  at-  our  bodies  /is  they  have  done  iii  every 
teaiptiim  to  relieve  the  ;<i  »k i «tj-  war  sin*  e \w>  -the  first  white  .face* 

herley.  Loni  Aletlnieu  5 culiYmn  Imd  IWn.  conitt  ^p  inn#  the  smith  The  Thaxutn^ 
dEhiu'o raided  by  f'o»uf‘fa)  .will  lire  .of.  peaye  and  let  the  wlotv  nien 
tyu>ifK*Ue*i  hv  fall  Ityyk  to  beh  ^ftle  tbeif  vwrg  \ Then  they 

,mran;yif>d  awit? f the  arrival  of  a YVove  arttyv  t Uyir  to  the  old  B<:v)r  jgtai-. 

corj)*.  A -?t  rut  her  fate  had  befnlleif  the  ^nd.  AiuVl  ’saldHhe  all  the  burg}tor;S 
csimmf  wbkdi  had  attempted  i<r  invade  f who  iouf  toohenol  around  to  svinjos^  the 
the  Orange.  Free  Si;u»-  from  the  ^ouih  .v-vtiini!\  ) . r,v  .n;u-r.fe>  Ueor  kuob-krrney 
r.o  SfornjiwMe  Hof  die  elrue  uT  id  iinJ  e <•  !;dioiua  da  BMs  ’^tbey  mount- 
daYigi-r  r^o soli- -n>d  ^ be  f hv  .nto^j  o»o;m*u^'  ed  ide-rr  peuivs  and  dOopj^arod  amone: 
by  eb-<*  iwm  was  the-  r-.^df  ^-oo^  whe-h  the  Ir^pjes  |^yurds  die  Drakensberg 
iW  -ynbi^ the  .sonrinvest. 


. sfjmin&r  'yf . ptffomg&s . h'eakfd<t. 
Jtv  digging  4 Wif-  ’/fe  ihr  lop  of  m anUl»-ap%  a 

draught  of  Jit  tlsrimgk  /fc  pilt  of  garth: 

A uiiitfb  ? i a/f  fJfoid*  r0g\ f0d"&:  c&hi&i  ifs  annual  tnatfrt 
mto  a p&  Utt  ftmijtg.  Tpgri  b*  !iiihn  iwaf  in  Nitty  < httl  am- 
bfjp*  at t fhtitff id o co  i ■;;  4 : • •'; ; • A . 
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A BICYCLE  OF  CATHAY 

BY  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON 


PART  II 


THE  next  morning  I awoke  about 
seven  o’clock.  My  clothes,  neatly 
brushed  and  folded,  were  on  a chair 
near  the  bed,  with  my  brightly  blackened 
shoes  near  by.  I rose,  quickly  dressed 
myself,  and  went  forth  into  the  morning 
air.  I met  no  one  in  the  house,  and  the 
hall  door  was  open.  For  an  hour  or 
more  I walked  about  the  beautiful 
grounds.  Sometimes  I wandered  near 
the  house,  among  the  flower-beds  and 
shrubs;  sometimes  I followed  the  wind- 
ing path  to  a considerable  distance;  occa- 
sionally I sat  down  in  a covered  arbor; 
and  then  I sought  the  shade  of  a little 
grove,  in  which  there  were  hammocks  and 
rustic  chairs.  But  I met  no  one,  and  I 
saw  no  one  except  some  men  working 
near  the  stables.  I would  have  been 
glad  to  go  down  to  the  lodge  and  say 
“Good-morning”  to  my  kind  entertain- 
ers there,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it 
struck  me  that  that  neat  little  house  was 
too  much  out  of  the  way. 

When  I had  had  enough  \falking  I re- 
tired to  the  piazza  and  sat  there,  until 
Brownster,  with  a bow,  came  and  in- 
formed me  that  breakfast  was  served. 

The  young  lady,  in  the  freshest  of  sum- 
mer costumes,  met  me  at  the  door  and 
bade  me  **  Good-morning,”  but  the  greet- 
ing of  her  fattier  was  not  by  any  means 
cordial,  although  his  manner  had  lost 
some  of  the  stiff  condescension  which  had 
sat  so  badly  upon  him  the  evening  before. 
The  mother  was  a very  pleasant  little 
lady  of  few  words  and  a general  air 
which  indicated  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  back  seats. 

The  breakfast  was  a remarkably  good 
one.  When  the  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Put 
ney  walked  with  me  into  the  hall.  “I 
must  now  ask  you  to  excuse  me,  sir,”  said 
he,  “as'this  is  the  hour  when  I receive 
manager  and  arrange  with  him  for 
» varied  business  of  the  day.  Good- 
morning, sir,  I#wish  you  a very  plea- 
sant journey.”  And  barely  giving  me  a 
chaice  to  thank  him  for  his  entertain- 
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ment,  he  disappeared  into  the  back  part 
of  the  house. 

The  young  lady  was  standing  at  the 
front  of  the  hall.  “Won't  you  please 
come  in,”  she  said,  “and  see  mother?  She 
wants  to  talk  to  you  about  Walford.” 

I found  the  little  lady  in  a small  room 
opening  from  the  parlor,  and  also,  to  my 
great  surprise,  I found  her  extremely  talk- 
ative and  chatty.  She  asked  me  so  many 
questions  that  I had  little  chance  to  an- 
swer them,  and  she  told  me  a great  deal 
more  about  Walford  and  its  people  and 
citizens  than  I had  learned  during  my 
nine  months’  residence  in  the  village.  I 
was  very  glad  to  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  talking,  which  was  a pleasure,  I im- 
agined, she  did  not  often  enjoy;  but  as 
I saw  no  signs  of  her  stopping,  I was 
obliged  to  rise  and  take  leave  of  her. 

The  young  lady  accompanied  me  into 
the  hatl.  “I  must  get  my  valise,” I said, 
“and  then  I must  be  off.  And  I assure 
you—” 

“No,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
your  valise,”  she  interrupted.  “Brown- 
ster will  attend  to  that — he  will  take  it 
down  to  the  lodge.  And  as  to  your  gor- 
geous raiment,  he  will  see  thdt  ffiat  is  all 
properly^returned  to  its  owners.” 

I picked  up  my  cap,*  and  she  walked 
with  me  out  upon  the  piazza.  “ I suppose 
you  saw  everything  on  our  place, ^ she 
asked,  “when  yoy  were  walking  about 
this  morning?” 

A little  surprised,  I answered  that  I 
had  seen  a good  deal,  but  I did  not  add 
that  I had  not  found  what  I was  looking 
for. 

“We  have  all  sorts  of  hot-housed  and 
greenhouses,”  she  said,  “but  the^  are 
not  very  interesting  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  otherwise  I would  ask  you  to  walk 
through  them  before  you  go.”  She  then 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  a little  build- 
ing which  she  pointed  out  was  a mush- 
room-house. '“And  you  will  think  it 
strange  that  it  should  be  there,  when  I 
tell  you  that  not  one  of  our  family  likes 
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“No,”  said  I,  “ that  is  not  my  plan.  I 
expect  to  ride  on  to  Waterton,  and  there 
I shall  stop  for  a day  or  two  and  decide 
what  section  of  the  country  I shall  ex- 
plore next.” 

“And  to-day?”  she  said.  “Where 
have  you  planned  to  spend  the  night?” 

“ I have  been  recommended  to  stop  at 
a little  inn  called  the  ‘Holly  Sprig/”  I 
replied.  “It  is  a leisurely  day's  journey 
from  Walford,  and  I have  been  told  that 
it  is  a pleasant  place  and  a pretty  coun- 
try. I do  not  care  to  travel  all  the  time, 
and  I want  to  stop  a little  when  I find 
interesting  scenery.” 

“Oh,  I know  the  Holly  Sprig  Inn,” 
said  she,  speaking  very  quickly,  “and  I 
would  advise  you  not  to  stop  there.  We 
have  lunched  there  two  or  three  times 
when  we  were  out  on  long  drives.  There 
is  a much  better  house  about  five  miles 
the  other  side  of  the  Holly  Sprig.  It  is 
really  a large,  handsome  hotel,  with  good 
service  and  everything  you  want — where 
people  go  to  spend  the  summer.” 

I thanked  her  for  her  information  and 
bade  her  good-by.  She  shook  my  hand 
very  cordially  and  I walked  away.  I had 
gone  but  a very  few  steps  when  I wanted 
to  turn  around  and  look  back,  but  I did 
not. 

Before  I had  reached  the  lodge,  where  I 
had  left  my  bicycle,  I met  Brownster, 
and  when  I saw  him  I put  my  hand  into 
my  pocket.  He  had  certainly  been  very 
attentive. 

“I  carried  your  valise,  sir,”  he  said, 
“ to  the  lodge,  and  I took  the  liberty  of 
strapping  it  to  your  handle-bar.  You 
will  find  everything  all  right,  sir,  and  the 
—other  clothes  will  be  properly  attended 
to.” 

I thanked  him,  and  then  handed  him 
some  money.  To  my  surprise,  he  did  not 
offer  to  take  it.  He  smiled  a little  and 
bowed. 

“Would  you  mind,  sir,”  he  said,  “if 
you  did  not  give  me  anything?  I assure 
you,  sir,  that  I'd  very  much  rather  that 
you  wouldn't  give  me  anything.”  And 
with  this  he  bowed  and  rapidly  disap- 
peared. 

“Well,”  said  I to  myself,  as  I put  my 
money  back  into  my  pocket,  “it  is  a 
queer  country,  this  Cathay.” 

As  I approached  the  lodge,  I felt  that 
perhaps  I had  received  a lesson,  but  I was 
not  sure.  I would  wait  and  let  circum- 
stances decide.  The  gardener  was  away 


attending  his  duties;  but  his  wife  was 
there,  and  when  she  came  forward,  with 
a frank,  cheery  greeting,  I instantly  de- 
cided that  I had  had  a lesson.  I thank- 
ed her,  as  earnestly  as  I knew  how,  for 
what  she  had  done  for  me,  and  then  I 
added, 

“ You  and  your  husband  have  treated 
me  with  such  kind  hospitality  that  I am 
not  going  to  offer  you  anything  in  re- 
turn for  whaV^oji  have  done.” 

“You  would  have  hurt  us,  sir,  if  you 
had,”  said  she. 

Then,  in  order  to  change  the  subject, 
I spoke  of  the  honor  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  me  by  allowing  me  to 
wear  the  Duke's  dressing  - gown.  She 
smiled,  and  replied, 

“Honors  would  always  be  easy  for 
you,  sir,  if  you  only  chose  to  take  them.” 

As  I rode  away  I thought  that  the  last 
remark  of  the  gardener  s wife  seemed  to 
show  a mental  brightness  above  her  sta- 
tion, although  I did  not  know  exactly 
what  she  meant.  “Can  it  be,” I asked 
myself,  “ that  she  fancies  that  good  fam- 
ily, six  feet  of  athletic  muscle,  and  no 
money  would  be  considered  sufficient  to 
make  matrimonial  honors  easy  on  that 
estate?”  If  such  an  idea  had  come  into 
her  head,  it  certainly  was  a very  foolish 
one,  and  I determined  to  drive  it  from  my 
mind  by  thinking  of  something  elsfe. 

Suddenly  I slackened  my  speed.  I 
stopped  and  put  one  foot  to  the  ground. 
What  a hard-hearted  wretch  I thought 
myself  to  be!  Here  I was  thinking  of 
all  sorts  of  nonsense  and  speeding  away 
without  a thought  of  the  young  girl  who 
had  hurt  herself  the  day  before  and  who 
had  been  helped  by  me  to  her  home!  She 
lived  but  a few  miles  back,  and  I had  de- 
termined, the  evening  before,  to  run  dow  n 
and  see  how  she  was  getting  on  before 
starting  on  my  day's  journey. 

I turned  and  went  bowling  back  over 
the  road  on  which  I had  been  so  terribly 
drenched  the  previous  afternoon.  In  a 
very  little  while  my  bicycle  was  leaning 
against  the  fence  of  the  pretty  house  by 
the  roadside,  and  I had  entered  the  front 
yard.  The  slender  girl  was  sitting  on 
the  piazza  behind  some  vines.  When 
she  saw  me  she  quickly  closed  the  book 
she  was  reading,  drew  one  foot  from  a 
little  stool,  and  rose  to  meet  me.  There 
was  more  color  on  her  face  than  I had 
supposed  would  he  likely  to  find  its  way 
there,  and  her  bright  eyes  showed  that 
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she  was  not  only  surprised,  but  glad  to 
see  me. 

“I  thought  you  were  ever  so  far  on 
your  journey  !”  she  said.  “ And  how  did 
you  get  through  that  awful  storm?” 

“I  want  to  know  first  about  your 
foot,”  I said — “ how  is  that?” 

“My  own  opinion  is,”  she  answered, 
“that  it  is  nearly  well.  Mother  knew 
exactly  what  to  do  for  it;  she  wrapped  it 
in  wet  cloths  and  dry  cloLlis,  and  this 
morning  I scarcely  think  of  it.  But 
there  is  one  thing  I want  to  tell  you  be- 
fore you  meet  father  and  mother— for  they 
want  to  see  you,  I know.  We  talked  a 
great  deal  about  you  last  night.  You 
may  have  thought  it  strange  I told  you 
about  the  peas,  but  I had  to  do  it  to  ex- 
plain why  I could  not  ask  you  to  stop. 
Now  I want  to  tell  you  that  this  ac- 
cident made  everything  all  right.  As 
soon  as  father  and  mother  knew  that  I 
was  hurt,  they  forgot  everything  else, 
and  neither  of  them  remembered  that 
there  was  such  a thing  as  a pea- vine  in 
the  world.  It  really  seems  as  if  my  tum- 
ble was  a most  lucky  thing.  And  now 
you  must  come  in.  They  will  never  for- 
give me  if  I let  you  go  away  without  see- 
ing them.” 

The  mother,  a pleasant  little  woman, 
full  of  cheerful  gratitude  to  me  for  hav- 
ing done  so  much  for  her  daughter,  and 
the  father,  tall  and  slender,  hurrying  in 
from  the  garden,  his  face  beaming  with  a 
friendly  enthusiasm,  apologizing  for  the 
mud  on  his  clothes,  and  almost  in  the 
same  breath  telling  me  of  the  obligations 
under  which  I had  placed  him,  both 
seemed  to  me  at  the  first  glance  to  be 
such  kind,  simple-hearted,  simple -man- 
nered people  that  I could  not  help  con- 
trasting this  family  with  the  one  under 
whose  roof  I had  spent  the  night. 

I spent  half  an  hour  with  these  good 
people,  patiently  listening  to  their  grati- 
tude and  to  their  deep  regrets  that  I hard 
been  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  storm  ; but  I 
succeeded  i vi  allaying  their  friendly  re- 
grets by  assuring  them  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  keep  me  from 
going  on,  so  certain  was  I that  I could 
reach  the  little  town  of  Vernon  before 
the  storm  grew  violent.  Then  I was 
obliged  to  tell  them  that  I did  not  reach 
Vernon,  and  how  I had  spent  the  night. 

“With  the  Putnevs!M  exclaimed  the 
mother.  “I  am  sure  you  could  not  have 
been  entertained  in  a liner  house!" 


They  asked  me  many  questions  and  I 
told  them  many  things,  and  I soon  dis- 
covered that  they  took  a generous  interest 
in  the  lives  of  other  people.  They  spoke 
of  the  good  this  rich  family  had  done  in 
the  neighborhood  during  the  building  of 
their  great  house  and  the  improvement 
of  their  estate,  and  not  a word  did  I hear 
of  ridicule  or  scandalous  comment,  al- 
though in  good  truth  there  was  opportu 
nity  enough  for  it. 

The  young  lady  asked  me  if  I had  seen 
Miss  Putney,  and  when  I replied  that  1 
had,  she  inquired  if  I did  not  think  that 
she  was  a very  pretty  girl.  “I  do  not 
know  her,”  she  said,  ‘'but  I have  often 
seen  her  when  she  was  out  driving.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  in  this 
part  of  the  country  who  dresses  better 
than  she  does/1 

I laughed,  and  told  her  that  I thought 
I knew  somebody  who  dressed  much  finer 
even  than  Miss  Putney,  and  then  I de 
scribed  the  incident  of  the  Duke's  dress- 
ing-gown. This  delighted  them  all,  and 
before  I left  I was  obliged  to  give  every 
detail  of  my  gorgeous  attire. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  at 
last  I tore  myself  away  from  this  most  at- 
tractive little  family.  To  live  as  they 
lived,  to  be  interested  in  the  things  that 
interested  them— for  the  house  seemed 
filled  with  books  and  pictures — to  love 
nature,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  think 
well  of  their  fellow-beings,  even  of  the 
super-rich— seemed  to  me  to  be  an  object 
for  which  a man  of  my  temperament 
should  be  willing  to  strive  and  thankful 
to  win.  After  meeting  her  parents  I did 
not  wonder  that  I had  thought  the  slen- 
der girl  so  honest-hearted  and  so  lovable. 
It  was  true  that  I had  thought  that. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  the  landscape 
lay  clean  and  sharply  defined  under  the 
blue  sky  and  white  clouds.  I sped  along 
in  a cheerful  mood,  well  pleased  with 
what  my  good  cycle  had  so  far  done  forme. 
Again  I passed  the  open  gate  of  the  Put- 
ney estate,  and  glanced  through  it  at  the 
lodge.  I saw  no  one,  and  was  glad  of 
it — better  pleased,  perhaps,  than  I could 
have  given  good  reason  for.  When  I 
had  gone  on  a few  hundred  yards  I was 
suddenly  startled  by  a voice  -a  female 
voice. 

“Well!  well!"  cried  some  one  on  my 
right,  and  turning,  I saw,  above  a low 
wall,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  young 
lady  with  the  dark  eyes,  with  whom  I had 
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parted  an  hour  or  so  before.  A broad  brushed  it  out  of  sight,  for,  as  I have  said 
hat  shaded  her  face,  her  eyes  were  very  before,  she  was  a young  woman  who  had 
dark  and  very  wide  open,  and  I saw  some  great  command  of  herself.  Of  course  I 
of  her  beautiful  teeth,  although  she  was  said  to  her  that  I was  very  glad  to  have 
hot  smiling  or  laugbihg.  It  was  plain  this  chance  of  seeing  lier  again,  and  she 
that  she  l.i ad  not  come  down  there  to  see  answered,  with  a laugh: 
me  pass;  she  was  genuinely  astonished.  “If  you  really  are  glad,  you  ought  to 
t dismounted  and  approached  the  wall.  thank  the  Burton  girl.  This  is  one  of 

"I  thought  you  were 
miles  and  miles  on  your 

cur  red  to  ^me  that  I had 

words,  as  they  came  from  - ‘ 

the  slender  girl  ami  from  iggjj|  . . ^ • ... . 

this  one,  seemed  to have  ^ 

earnestly  desirous,  to  know  , 


passing 

this  place  at  this  time,  when 
l had  left  their  gate  so 
long  before,  and,  as  L was 
not  uu willing  to  gratify 
her  curiosity,  I told  her 
the  whole  story  of  the  ac- 
cident the  day  before,  and 
of  everything  which  had 
followed  it, 

“And  you  went  all  the 
way  back,"  she  said,  “to 
inquire  after  that  Burton 
girl?" 

*’Do  you  know  her?"  I 
asked- 

“ No,"  she  said.  M I do 
not  know  her;  but  1 have 
seen  her  often,  and  I know 
all  about  her  family.  They 
seem  to  be  of  such  little 
consequence,  one  way  or 
the  other,  that  I can  scarce 
ly  understand  how  things 
could  so  twist  themselves 
that  von  should  consider  it 
necessary  to  go  hack  there 
this  morning  before  you 
really  started  on  your 
day’s  journey." 

I do  not  remember  what  I said,  but  it  my  favorite  walks.  The  path  runs  along 
was  something  commonplace,  no  doubt,  inside  the  wall  for  a considerable  distance 
but  I imagined  I perceived  a little  pique  and  then  turns  around  the  little  bill  over 
in  the  young  lady.  Of  course  I did  not  there,  and  so  leads  hack  to  the  house, 
object  to  this,  for  nothing  could  be  more  When  1 happened  to  look  over  the  wall 

Mattering  to  a young  man  than  the  ex  hi-  and  saw  you.  I was  truly  surprised*" 

biliou  of  such  a feeling,  on  an  occasion  The  ground  was  lower  on  the  outside 
such  as  this.  of  the  wall  than  on  the  inside,  and  as  l 

But  if  she  felt  any  pique  she  quickly  stood  and  looked  almost  into  the  eyes 
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of  this  girl,  as  she  leaned  with  her  arms 
upon  the  smooth  top  of  the  wall,  the  idea 
which  the  gardener's  wife  put  into  my 
head  came  iuto  it  again.  This  was  a 
beautiful  face,  and  the  expression  upon 
it  was  different  from  auy thing  I had 
seen  there  before.  Her  surprise  had  dis- 
appeared, her  pique  had  gone,  but  a very 
great  interest  in  the  incident  of  my  pass- 
ing this  spot  at  the  moment  of  her  being 
there  was  plainly  evident.  As  I gazed  at 
her  my  blood  ran  warmer  through  my 
veins,  and  there  came  upon  me  a feeling 
of  the  olden  time— of  the  days  when  the 
brave  cavalier  rode  up  to  the  spot  where, 
waiting  for  him,  his  lady  sat  upon  her 
impatient  jennet. 

Without  the  least  hesitation  I asked, 
44  Do  you  ride  a wheel?” 

She  looked  wonderingly  at  me  for  a 
moment,  and  then  broke  into  a laugh. 

“ Why  on  earth  do  you  ask  such  a 
question  as  that?  I have  a bicycle,  but  I 
am  not  a very  good  rider,  and  I never 
venture  out  upon  the  public  road  by  my- 
self.” 

44  You  shouldn’t  think  of  such  a thing,” 
said  I;  and  then  I stood  silent,  and  my 
mind  showed  me  two  young  people,  each 
mounted,  not  upon  a swift  steed,  but 
upon  a far  swifter  pair  of  wheels,  skim- 
ming onward  through  the  summer  air, 
still  rolling  on,  on,  on,  through  country 
lanes  and  woodland  roads,  laughing  at 
pursuit  if  they  heard  the  trampling  of 
eager  hoofs  behind  them,  with  never  a 
telegraph  wire  to  stretch  menacingly 
above  them,  and  so  on,  on,  on,  their  eyes 
sparkling,  their  hearts  beating  high  with 
youthful  hope. 

Again,  through  the  tender  mists  of  the 
afternoon,  I saw  them  returning  from 
some  secluded  Gretna  Green  to  bend  their 
• knees  and  bow  their  heads  before  the  lord 
of  the  fair  bride's  home. 

When  all  this  had  passed  through  my 
brain,  I wondered  how  such  a pair  would 
be  received.  I knew  th$  gardener  and 
his  wife  would  welcome  them,  to  begin 
with;  Brownster  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  them  ; and  I believe  the  mother  would 
stand  with  tears  of  joy  and  open  arms,  in 
whatever  quiet  room  she  might  feel  free 
to  await  them.  Moreover,  when  the 
sterner  parent  heard  in y tale  and  read 
my  pedigree,  might  he  not  consider  good 
name  on  the  one  side  an  equivalent  for 
good  money  on  the  other? 

I looked  up  at  her;  she  did  not  ask  me 


what  I had  beeu  thinking  about  nor  re- 
mark upon  my  silence.  She  too  had 
been  wrapped  in  revery;  her  face  was 
grave.  She  raised  her  arms  from  the 
wall  and  stood  up. 

It  was  plainly  time  for  me  to  do  some- 
thing, and  she  decided  the  point  for  me 
by  slightly  moving  away  from  the  wall. 
‘‘Sometime,  when  you  are  riding  out 
from  Walford,”  she  said,  14  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  stop  and  take  lupcheon. 
Father  likes  to  have  people  at  lunch- 
eon.” 

“I  should  be  delighted  to  do  so,”  said 
I;  and  if  she  had  asked  me  to  delay  my 
journey  and  take  luncheon  with  them 
that  day,  1 think  I should  have  accepted 
the  invitation.  But  she  did  not  do  that, 
and  she  was  not  a young  lady  who  would 
stand  too  long  by  a public  road  talking 
to  a young  man.  She  smiled  very  sweet- 
ly and  held  out  her  hand  over  the  wall. 
44  Good-by  again,”  she  said.  As  I took 
her  hand  I felt  very  much  inclined  to 
press  it  warmly,  but  I refrained.  Her 
grasp  was  firm  and  friendly,  and  I would 
have  liked  very  much  to  know  whether 
or  not  it  was  more  so  than  was  her  cus- 
tom. 

I was  mounting  my  wheel  when  she 
called  tome  again.  “Now,  I suppose,” 
she  said,  “you  are  going  straight  on?” 

44  Oh  yes,”  I replied,  with  emphasis, 
44 straight  on.” 

44  And  the  name  of  the  hotel  where  you 
will  stay  to-night,”  said  she,  44  it  is  the 
Cheltenham.  I forgot  it  when  I spoke 
to  you  before.  I do  not  believe,  really,  it 
is  more  than  three  miles  beyond  the 
other  little  place  where  you  thought  of 
stopping.” 

Then  she  walked  away  from  the  wall 
and  I mounted.  I moved  very  slowly 
onward,  and  as  I turned  my  head  I saw 
that  a row  of  straggling  bushes  which 
grew  close  to  the  wall  were  now  between 
her  and  me.  But  I also  saw,  or  thought 
I saw,  between  the  leaves  and  boughs, 
that  her  face  was  toward  me,  and  that 
she  was  waving  her  handkerchief.  If  I 
had  been  sure  of  that,  I think  I should 
have  jumped  over  the  wall,  pushed 
through  the  bushes,  and  should  have  ask- 
ed her  to  give  me  that  handkerchief,  that 
I might  fasten  it  on  the  front  of  my  cap 
as,  in  olden  days,  a knight  going  forth  to 
his  adventures  bound  upon  his  helmet  the 
glove  of  his  lady-love. 

But  I was  not  sure  of  it,  and  seized  by 
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I puss  such  a place  as  this  and  go  on  to 
the  Cheltenham,  with  its  waiters  in  coat 
tails,  its  nurse  maids,  and  its  rows  of  peo- 
ple on  piazzas?  She  could  not  know  my 
tastes,  and  perhaps  she  had  thought  but 
little  ou  the  subject,  and  had  taken  her 
ideas  from  her  father.  He  is  just  the 
man  to  be  contented  with  nothing  else 
than  a vast  sprawling  hotel,  with  dis- 
dainful menials  expecting  tips.” 

I rolled  my  bicycle  along  the  little 
path  which  ran  around  the  green,  and  I 
knocked  upon  the  open  door  of  Holly 
Sprig  Inn. 

In  a few  moments  a boy  came  into  the 
hall.  He  was  uot  dressed  like  an  ordi- 
nary hotel  attendant,  but  his  appearance 
was  decent,  and  he  might  have  been  a 
subclerk  or  a head  hall-boy. 

“Can  I obtain  lodging  here  for  the 
night?”  I asked. 

The  boy  looked  at  me  from  head  to 
foot,  and  an  expression  such  as  might 
be  produced  by  too  much  lemon  juice 
came  upon  his  face. 

“No,”  said  he;  “we  don’t  take  cy- 
clers.” 

This  reception  was  something  novel  to 
me,  who  had  cycled  over  thousands  of 
miles,  and  I was  not  at  all  inclined  to  ac- 
cept it  at  the  hands  of  the  boy.  I stepped 
into  the  hall.  “ Can  I see  the  master  of 
this  house?”  said  I. 

“ There  ain’t  none,”  he  answered,  gruff- 

“ Well,  then,  I want  to  see  whoever  is 
in  charge.” 

He  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  say 
that  he  was  in  charge,  but  he  had  no  op- 
portunity for  such  impertinence.  A fe- 
male figure  came  into  the  hall  and  ad- 
vanced toward  me.  She  stopped  in  an 
attitude  of  interrogation. 

“I  was  just  inquiring.”  I said,  with  a 
bow— for  I saw  that  the  new-comer  was  not 
a servant — “ if  I could  be  accommodated 
here  for  the  night,  but  the  boy  informed 
me  that  cyclers  are  not  received  here.” 

“What!”  she  exclaimed,  and  turned  as 
if  she  would  speak  to  the  boy,  but  he  had 
vanished.  “That  is  a mistake,  sir,”  she 
said  to  me.  “Very  few  wheelmen  do 
stop  here,  as  they  prefer  a hotel  farther 
ou,  but  we  are  glad  to  entertain  them 
when  they  come.” 

It  was  not  very  light  in  the  hall  in 
which  we  stood,  but  I could  see  that  this 
lady  was  young,  that  she  was  of  medium 
size,  and  good-looking. 


“Will  you  walk  in,  sir,  and  register?” 
she  said.  “ I will  have  your  wheel  taken 
around  to  the  back.” 

I followed  her  into  a large  apartment 
to  the  right  of  the  hall — evidently  a room 
of  general  assembly.  Near  the  window 
was  a desk  with  a great  book  on  it.  As 
I stood  before  this  desk  and  she  handed 
me  a pen,  her  face  was  in  the  full  light  of 
the  window  ; and  glancing  at  it,  the 
thought  struck  me  that  I now  knew  why 
Miss  Putney  did  not  wish  me  to  stop  at  the 
Holly  Sprig  Inn.  I almost  laughed  as  I 
turned  away  my  head  to  write  my  name.  I 
was  amused,  and  at  the  same  time  I could 
not  help  feeling  highly  complimented. 
It  .cannot  but  be  grateful  to  the  feelings 
of  a young  man  to  find  that  a very  hand- 
some woman  objects  to  his  making  the 
acquaintance  of  an  extremely  pretty  one. 

When  I laid  down  the  pen  she  stepped 
up  and  looked  at  my  name  and  address. 

“Oh,”  said  she,  “you  are  the  school- 
master at  Walford?”  She  seemed  to  be 
pleased  by  this  discovery,  and  smiled  in 
a very  engaging  way  as  she  said,  “I  am 
much  interested  in  that  school,  for  I re- 
ceived a great  part  of  my  education 
there.” 

“Indeed!”  said  I,  very  much  surprised. 
“ But  I do  not  exactly  understand.  It  is 
a boys’  school.” 

“I  know  that,”  she  answered,  “but 
both  boys  and  girls  used  to  go  there. 
Now  the  girls  have  a school  of  their 
own.” 

As  she  spoke  I could  not  help  contrast- 
ing in  my  mind  what  the  school  must 
have  been  with  what  it  was  now. 

She  stepped  to  the  door  and  told  a wo- 
man who  was  just  entering  the  room  to 
show  me  No.  2.  The  woman  said  some- 
thing which  I did  not  hear,  although  her 
tones  indicated  surprise,  and  then  con- 
ducted me  to  my  room. 

This  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  cham- 
ber on  the  first  floor  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  It  was  furnished  far  better  than 
the  quarters  generally  allotted  to  me  in 
country  inns,  or,  in  fact,  in  liostelries  of 
any  kind.  There  was  great  comfort 
and  even  simple  elegance  in  its  appoint- 
ments. 

I would  have  liked  to  ask  the  maid 
some  questions,  but  she  was  an  elderly 
woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  might  have 
been  the  mother  of  the  lemon  juice  boy; 
and  while  she  said  not  a word  to  me  as 
she  made  a few  arrangements  in  the 
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fishing,”  I said,  “ but  there  must  be  a good 
many  pleasant  roads  about  here.” 

“There’s  this  one,”  said  he.  “The 
people  on  wheels  keep  to  that.”  With 
this  he  turned  and  walked  slowly  toward 
the  back  of  the  house. 

“A  lemon-loving  lot!”  thought  I,  and 
as  I approached  the  porch  I saw  that  the 
lady  who  had  gone  to  school  at  Walford 
was  standing  there.  I did  not  believe 
that  she  had  been  eating  lemons,  and  I 
stepped  forward  quickly  for  fear  that  she 
should  depart  before  I reached  her. 

“Been  taking  a walk?”  she  said,  plea- 
santly. There  was  something  in  the  gen- 
eral air  of  this  young  woman  which  in- 
dicated that  she  should  have  worn  a little 
apron  with  pockets,  and  that  her  hands 
should  have  been  jauntily  thrust  into 
those  pockets;  but  her  dress  included  no- 
thing of  the  sort. 

The  hall  lamp  was  now  lighted,  and  I 
could  see  that  her  attire  was  extremely 
neat  and  becoming.  Her  face  was  in 
shadow,  but  she  had  beautiful  hair  of  a 
ruddy  brown.  I asked  myself  if  she 
were  the  “ Iftdy  clerk  ” of  the  establish- 
ment, or  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  of 
the  inn.  She  was  evidently  a person  in 
gome  authority,  and  one  with  whom  it 
would  be  proper  for  me  to  converse,  and 
as  she  had  given  me  a very  good  oppor- 
tunity to  open  conversation,  I lost  no 
time  in  doing  so. 

“ And  so  you  used  to  live  in  Walford?” 
I said. 

“Oh  yes,”  she  replied,  and  then  she 
began  to  speak  of  the  pleasant  days  she 
had  spent  in  that  village.  As  she  talked 
I endeavored  to  discover  from  her  words 
who  she  was  and  what  was  her  position. 
I did  not  care  to  discuss  Walford.  I 
wranted  to  talk  about  the  Holly  Sprig 
Inn,  but  I could  not  devise  a courteous 
question  which  would  serve  my  purpose. 

Presently  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  singing  at  the  corner  of 
the  little  lawn  most  distant  from  the 
house.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  the 
form  of  the  singer  could  barely  be  dis- 
cerned upon  a bench  under  a great  oak. 
The  voice  was  that  of  a man,  and  his 
song  was  an  Italian  air  from  one  of 
Verdi's  operas.  He  sang  in  a low  tone, 
as  if  he  were  simply  amusing  himself 
and  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

“ That  must  be  the  Italian  who  is 
stopping  here  for  the  night,”  she  said. 


“We  do  not  generally  take  such  people; 
hut  he  spoke  so  civilly,  and  said  it  was 
so  hard  to  get  lodging  for  his  bear — ” 

“ His  bear!1’  I exclaimed. 

“Oh  yes,”  she  answered,  with  a little 
laugh,  “ he  has  a bear  with  him.  I sup- 
pose it  dances,  and  so  makes  a living  for 
its  master.  Anyway  I said  he  might 
stay  and  lodge  with  our  stable-man.  He 
would  sing  very  well  if  he  had  a better 
voice— don’t  you  think  so?” 

“ We  do  not  generally  accommodate," 
“I  said  lie  might  stay”  — these  were 
phrases  which  I turned  over  in  my 
mind.  If  she  were  the  lady  clerk  she 
might  say  “we” — even  the  boy  said  “we” 
— but  “I  said  he  might  stay  ” was  differ- 
ent. A daughter  of  a landlord  or  a land- 
lady might  say  that. 

I made  a remark  about  the  difficulty 
of  finding  lodging  for  man  and  beast,  if 
the  beast  happened  to  be  a bear,  and  I 
had  scarcely  finished  it  when  from  the 
house  there  came  a shrill  voice,  flavored 
with  lemon  without  any  sugar,  and  it 
said,  “Mrs.  Chester!” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  the  young  lady, 
and  immediately  she  went  in  doors. 

Here  was  a revelation  ! Mrs.  Chester! 
Strange  to  say,  I had  not  thought  of  her 
as  a married  woman;  and  yet,  now  that 
I recalled  her  manner  of  perfect  self-pos- 
session, she  did  suggest  the  idea  of  a satis- 
fied young  wife.  And  Mr.  Chester — what 
of  him?  Could  it  be  possible?  Hardly. 
There  was  nothing  about  her  to  suggest 
a widow. 

I sat  on  that  porch  a good  while,  but 
she  did  not  come  out  again.  Why  should 
she?  Nobody  came  out,  and  within  I 
could  hear  no  sound  of  voices.  I might 
certainly  recommend  this  inn  as  a quiet 
place.  The  Italian  and  the  crickets  con- 
tinued singing  and  chirping,  but  they 
only  seemed  to  make  the  scene  more 
lonely. 

I went  in  doors.  On  the  left  hand  of 
the  hall  was  a door  which  I had  not 
noticed  before,  but  which  was  now  open. 
There  was  a light  within,  and  I saw 
a prettily  furnished  parlor.  There  was 
a table  with  a lamp  on  it,  and  by  the  ta- 
ble sat  the  lady,  Mrs.  Chester.  I invol- 
untarily stopped,  and  looking  up,  she 
invited  me  to  come  in.  Instantly  I ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  but  with  a sort  of 
an  apology  for  the  intrusion. 

“ Oh,  this  is  the  public  parlor,”  she  said, 
“although  everything  about  this  liouse 
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and  I am  sure  I am  very  glad  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  you,  for,  you  know,  you  are 
my  husband's  successor.  He  did  not  like 
teaching,  but  he  was  fond  of  his  scholars, 
and  lie  always  had  a great  fancy  for 
school-teachers.  Whenever  one  of  them 
slopped  here  — which  happened  two  or 
three  times— he  insisted  that  he  should  be 
put  into  our  best  room,  if  it  happened  to 
be  vacant,  and  that  is  the  reason  I have 
put  you  into  it  to-day.” 

This  was  charming.  She  was  such  an 
extremely  agreeable  young  person  that 
it  was  delightful  to  me  to  think  of  myself 
in  auy  way  as  her  husband's  successor. 

There  was  a step  at  the  door.  I turned 
and  saw  the  elderly  servant. 

“Mrs.  Chester,”  she  said,  “I'm  goiti’ 
up,”  and  every  word  was  flavored  with 
citric  acid. 

“ Good- night,”  said  Mrs.  Chester,  tak- 
ing up  her  basket  and  her  work.  “You 
know,  you  need  not  retire  until  you  wish 
to  do  so.  There  is  a room  opposite,  where 
gentlemen  smoke.” 

I did  not  enter  the  big  lonely  room.  I 
went  to  my  own  chamber,  which,  I had 
just  been  informed,  was  the  best  in  the 
house.  I sat  down  in  an  easy -chair  by 
the  open  window.  I looked  up  to  the 
twinkling  stars. 

Reading,  studying,  fishing,  beautiful 
country,  and  all  that.  And  he  did  not 
like  school-teaching!  No  wonder  he  was 
happier  here  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore! My  eves  wandered  around  the 
tastefully  furnished  room.  “Her  hus- 
bands successor,”  I said  to  myself,  pon- 
dering. “He  did  not  like  school-teaching, 
and  he  was  so  happy  here.”  Of  course 
he  was  happy.  “ Died  and  left  him  some 
money.”  There  was  no  one  to  leave  me 
any  money,  but  I had  saved  some  for  the 
time  when  I should  devote  myself  en 
tirely  to  my  profession.  Profession— I 
thought.  After  all,  what  iS  there  in  a 
profession?  Slavery;  anxiety.  And  he 
chose  a life  of  reading,  studying,  fishing, 
and  everything  else. 

I turned  to  the  window  and  again  look- 
ed up  into  the  sky.  There  was  a great 
star  up  there,  and  it  seemed  to  wink  cheer- 
fully at  me  as  the  words  came  into  my 
mind,  “her  husband's  successor.” 

When  I opened  my  little  valise,  before 
going  to  bed,  I saw  the  box  the  doctor's 
daughter  had  given  me. 

After  sitting  so  long  at  the  open  win 
dow,  thought  I,  it  might  he  well  to  take 


one  of  these  capsules,  and  I swallowed 
one. 

When  I was  called  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  I saw  that  the  table  was  laid 
with  covers  for  two.  In  a moment  my 
hostess  entered  and  bade  me  good-morn- 
ing. We  sat  down  at  the  table;  and  the 
elderly  woman  waited.  I could  now  see 
that  her  face  was  the  color  of  a shop-worn 
lemon. 

As  for  the  lady  who  had  gone  to  school 
in  Walford — I wondered  what  place  in 
the  old  school-room  she  had  occupied — 
she  was  more  charming  than  ever.  Her 
manner  was  so  cordial  and  cheerful  that 
I could  uot  doubt  that  she  considered  the 
entry  of  my  name  in  her  book  as  a regu- 
lar introduction.  She  asked  me  about  my 
plan  of  travel,  how  far  I would  go  in  a 
day,  and  that  sort  of  tiling.  The  elderly 
woman  was  very  grim,  and  somehow  or 
other  I did  not  take  very  much  interest 
in  my  plan  of  travel,  but  the  meal  was  an 
extremely  pleasant  one,  for  all  that. 

The  natural  thing  for  me  to  do  after  I 
finished  my  breakfast  was  to  pay  my  bill 
aud  ride  away,  but  I felt  no  inclination 
for  anything  of  the  sort.  In  fact,  the 
naturalness  of  departure  did  not  strike 
me.  I went  out  on  the  little  porch  and 
gazed  upon  the  bright  fresh  morning  land- 
scape, and  as  I did  so  I asked  myself  why 
I should  mount  my  bicycle  and  wheel 
away  over  hot  and  dusty  roads,  leaving 
all  this  cool,  delicious  beauty  behind  me. 

What  could  I find  more  enjoyable  than 
this?  Why  should  I uot  spend  a few  days 
at  this  inn,  reading,  studying,  fishing? 
Here  I wondered  why  that  man  told  me 
such  a lie  about  the  fishing.  If  I wanted 
to  exercise  on  my  wheel  I felt  sure  there 
were  pretty  roads  hereabout.  I had  plen- 
ty of  time  before  me— my  whole  vacation. 
Why  should  I be  consumed  by  this  rest- 
less desire  to  get  on  ? 

I could  not  help  smiling  as  I thought 
of  my  somewhat  absurd  fancies  of  the 
night  before;  but  they  were  pleasant  fan- 
cies, and  I did  not  wonder  that  they  had 
come  to  me.  It  certainly  is  provocative 
of  pleasant  fancies  to  have  an  exceedingly 
attractive  young  woman  talk  of  you  in 
any  way  as  her  husband's  successor. 

I could  not  make  up  my  mind  wliat  I 
ought  to  do,  and  I walked  back  into  the 
ball.  I glanced  into  the  parlor,  but  it 
was  unoccupied.  Then  I went  into  the 
large  room  on  the  right;  no  one  was 
there,  and  I stood  by  the  window  trying 
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and  receive  the  amount  I owed  her  for 
her  entertainment  of  me,  but  as  I looked 
at  her  I could  not  ask  her  for  my  bill.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  such  a thing  would 
shock  her  sensibilities.  Moreover,  I did 
not  want  her  bill. 

It  was  plain  enough,  however,  that  she 
expected  ine  to  depart,  for  she  asked  me 
where  I proposed  to  stop  ill  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  she  suggested  that  she  should 
have  a light  luncheon  put  up  for  me.  She 
thought  probably  a wheelman  would  like 
that  sort  of  thing,  for  then  he  could  stop 
and  rest  wherever  it  suited  him. 

“Speaking  of  stopping,”  said  I,  “I  am 
very  glad  that  I did  not  do  as  I was  ad- 
vised to  do  and  go  on  to  the  Cheltenham. 
I do  not  know  anything  about  that  hotel, 
but  I am  sure  it  is  not  so  charming  as  this 
delightful  little  iun  with  its  picturesque 
surroundings.” 

“ I am  glad  you  did  not,”  she  answer- 
ed. “ Who  advised  you  to  go  on  to  the 
Cheltenham?” 

“ Miss  Putney,”  said  I.  “ Her  father  s 
place  is  between  here  and  Walford.  I 
stopped  there  uight  before  last.”  And 
then,  as  I was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
prolong  the  interview,  I told  her  the  his- 
tory of  my  adventures  at  that  place. 

Mrs.  Chester  was  amused,  and  I thought 
I might  as  well  tell  her  how  I came  to  be 
delayed  on  the  road  and  so  caught  in  the 
storm,  and  I related  my  experience  with 
Miss  Burton.  I would  have  been  glad  to 
go  still  farther  back  and  tell  her  how  I 
came  to  take  the  school  at  Walford,  and 
anything  else  she  might  care  to  listen  to. 

When  I told  her  about  Miss  Burton,  she 
sat  down  in  a chair  near  by  and  laughed 
heartily. 

“It  is  wonderfully  funny,”  she  said, 
“ that  you  should  have  met  those  two 
young  ladies  and  should  have  then 
stopped  here.” 

“You  know  them,  then?”  I said, 
promptly  taking  another  chair. 

“Oli  yes,”  she  answered.  “I  know 
them  both;  and  as  I have  mentioned  that 
your  meeting  with  them  seemed  funny 
to  me,  I suppose  I ought  to  tell  you  the 
Reason.  Rome  time  ago  a photographer 
in  Walford.  who  has  taken  a portrait  of 
me  and  also  of  Miss  Putney  and  Miss 
Burton,  took  it  into  his  head  to  print  the 
three  on  one  card  and  expose  them  for 
sale  with  a ridiculous  inscription  under 
them.  This  created  a great  deal  of  talk, 
and  Mr.  Putney  made  the  photographer 


destroy  his  negative  and  all  the  cards  he 
had  on  band.  After  that  we  were  talked 
about  as  a trio,  and,  I expect,  a good  deal 
of  fun  was  made  of  us.  And  now  it 
seems  a little  odd-does  it  not?—  that  you 
have  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
members  of  this  trio  as  soon  as  you  left 
Walford.  But  I must  not  keep  you  in 
this  way.”  And  she  rose. 

Now  was  my  opportunity  to  make 
known  my  desire  to  be  kept,  but  before  I 
could  do  so  the  boy  hurriedly  came  into 
the  room. 

“ The  Dago  wants  to  see  you,”  he  said. 
“He's  in  an  awful  hurry.” 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  Mrs.  Chester.  “ It 
is  that  Italian  who  was  singing  outside 
last  night.  I thought  he  had  gone. 
Would  you  mind  waiting  a few  min- 
utes?” 

It  was  getting  haider  and  harder  to 
enunciate  my  proposition  to  make  a so- 
journ at  the  inn.  I wished  that  I had 
spoken  sooner.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
do  things  promptly. 

While  I was  waiting,  the  elderly  wo- 
man came  in.  “Do  you  want  the  boy 
to  take  your  little  bag  out  and  strap  it 
on?”  said  she. 

Evidently  there  was  no  want  of  desire 
to  speed  the  parting  guest.  “Oh,  I will 
attend  to  that  myself,”  said  I,  but  I made 
no  step  to  do  it.  When  my  hostess  came 
back,  I wanted  to  be  there. 

Presently  she  did  come  back.  She  ran 
in  hurriedly  and  her  face  was  flushed. 
“Here  is  a very  bad  piece  of  business,” 
she  said.  “That  mans  bear  has  eaten 
the  tire  off  one  of  your  wheels!” 

“What!”  I exclaimed,  and  my  heart 
bounded  within  me.  Here,  perhaps,  was 
the  solution  of  all  my  troubles.  If  by 
any  happy  chance  my  bicycle  had  been 
damaged,  of  course  I could  not  go  on. 

“Come  and  see,”  she  said,  and  follow- 
ing her  through  the  back  hall  door,  we 
entered  a large  enclosed  yard.  Not  far 
from  the  house  was  a shed,  and  in  front 
of  this  lay  my  bicycle  on  its  side  in  an 
apparently  disabled  condition.  An  Ital- 
ian, greatly  agitated,  was  standing  bv  it. 
He  was  hat  less,  and  his  tangled  black 
hair  hung  over  his  swarthy  face.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  yard  was  a whitish- 
hrovvn  bear,  not  very  large,  and  chained 
to  a post. 

I approached  my  bicycle,  earnestly 
hoping  that  the  bear  had  been  attempting 
to  ride  it,  but  I found  that  he  had  been 
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eat  them  off  a rnanVfeet  if  the  man  should  That  was  very  true.  The  wheel  did 
be  asleep.  He  liked  the  taste  of  Tiger  not  seem  to  lie  injured,  but  still  I could 
rub.  He  did  not  swallow  if.  He  dropped  not  travel  without  a lire  This  was  the 
it  all  about  in  little  bits,  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  affair.  If 

Then  the  man  sprang  toward  rue  and  heuud  I hud  been  alone,  together.  I would 
seized  the  injured  wheel.  f^See!*-  he  ex-  have  handed  the  man  two  dollars,  and 
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ioid  him  ;to  go  in  peace  with  his  hear  were  frying  la  put  a (Imp  of  poison  into 
and  give  himself  no  h»w  trouble,  my  cup  of  joy . To  he  daiefnlly  dmeu 

Bub  we  Were  mo?  >i one.  The  stable  to  Waterloo  be  that  buy : Wha.i.  S,  Cf.y 
mao'  vviim  hail  l&d  M >tf£;fthtmi  the  rolling  hive  ’ How  ilirt*ei‘eio  fcohi  ni\  jhelureT 
the^e: Un?  l*ny  who  ton!  lied  to  me  The  Ila%n  s?H  do  wn  ym  the*  ground 
about-  the  reception  of  cyders  was  there:  and  embraced  hj>  llMeis  wRh hi*  arms 
Ut£  ierooLe faced  ivoumu  vvas  there,  stand  He  mosurd  am!  groaned,  and  declared 
iugch^v  lo  M e$.  ChfcSiHtU  und  there  were  over aud ; over  again  tbaChr  was  coined- 
two  maids  looking  out  of  me  window  of  that  L*  laid  money  to  par. 
tbekuchen.  In  eigiod  i<>.  him  my  mind  was  made 

' Ibis  is  very  bad  huleed  !'*  said  Mrs,  up.  $ would  forgive  him  This  dr  hi  and 
C-hesierl  addressing:  the  Ilulinu.  *>  You  send  him  .away  with  tny  hle^iug,  even  M 
liuvr  damaged  fills  gentieman  S \y)me),aml  i fVmmt  »><>  opportu u » it; of  Tewd i'ti  trtjg  bftb 
you  mod  pay  bon  far  h.“  for  hi*  great  service  to  vm>. 

Kow  tl?o  Italian  begaiv  to  tea?*  his  hajn\  I svouk}  go  hi  and  $peai<  to  Mrs.  Glm^; 
Never  before  bad  I seen  any  ope  tear  his  ter  about  u.  Of  course  it  would  not  he 
hair.  More  than  that,  he  shed  lears,  and  right  to  do  anything  without  consulting 
lie  declared  he  had  no  money.  After  he  her.  and  now  J et>nld  boldly  tel  1 her  that, 
bad  paid  hLhiil  he  Would  not  hnV&acebi  it  would  suit  me  very  wadi  to  stop  at  the 
in  tlit?  world.  His  bear  had  ruined  Idny  iiiu  until  rny  wheel  could  he  sent  away 
Hewas  ip  despair.  . And  refwfrd  . :\v  ;,  •/ . '."/•' 

’*  What  are  yon  going io  dor*  said  Mrs.  A s i ♦ •nh-red  the  large  roo.ny.  the  elder- 

Chester  lo  me.  ' ' You  • m no?  use  .1 our  hr  iy  woman  came  v»ut.  £hu  w*<s  plainly 
cyCr  ” jtf  ii  htn\  liimuM-.  Mrs.  Chester  wjc>  »tvi*i£ 

. Before  1 could  answer  the  elderly  \u;-  mg  fne  with  an  anxious  i-rm juenunye 
nuii)  e-tciai.med.  '•  Yon  ought  Uyeome  i«.v-  rvuleolly  rtmcjr  mme  troubled  ahimt  the 
Mrs.  Chester  1 This  is  m.v  phiee  for-  yviiC  . ..dan mgr  ; to  my  bicycle  i'hnyi  1 was,  I 
$opph$r  (hat,  he.asi  sJumtd  brenk  loose  luislened  to  relieve  her  nnud. 
mr.im;1  L H tin*  gemieman  seti-le  it  will i "H  does  uui  mailer  a hit  ahm*i  lib 
ill!)  nmi."  damage  done,  by  the  hcar/M  sihd  CT  . 

1 viiy  not  think  mv  It  os  less  wanted  to  go.  , should  AkU  wonder  if  tlmi  wlu-C  would 
bnfc  she  {icnompanied  her  grim  cuiupanioo  h»  a great  dejil  heifer  for  a new  fire,  nn^ 
iuh*  liie  Ijmusc.  way.  And  av  for  tiuo  doleful  jfj&lum.  i 

) sujipo.se  tiieiT  is  no  place  tfenr  here  do  not  waul  to  be  hard  on  hnii,  even  if 
where  l can  have  a new  tire  put  tin  this  tie  has-  a hum  money  i.n  his  poet;et  %‘ 
wheold1  .said  .1  to  the  siahfe-:u<uin  Bui  my  rr marks  <hd  mil  reV-v^  \^r 

" Not  nearer  i.liuri  WnifivUm.  ' to-  re*  while  uiy  eheerfu)  wmi  eOrUenmd  iovo->. 
piudl,  ,f  but  we  ‘could  fake  yoa  ami  youe  seynK‘d  :»:hi  to  her  anxiety.. 

Tvuichuo*' there  in  a Wagon/11  4 But  you  eaunol  lrav^.i/'  stie-  $md 

’ Tltais  so.rsaid  the  bay.  ' I’ll  diiye  ' and  tiu'rr  if*  >io  place  about  here  where 

i glared  upon  iht-  two  fetiows  if  j op  could  get  « new  tire.” 

bfitdy  wlirt  lt  Va^  yery  plain,  that  no  oii^iii  thf^ 
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house  entertained  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  a good  thing  for  me  to  rest  here  quiet- 
ly until  my  bicycle  could  be  sent  away 
and  repaired.  In  fact,  my  first  statement, 
that  I wished  to  stop  but  for  the  night, 
was  accepted  with  general  approval. 

I did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  man's  offer  to  send  me  and  my  ma- 
chine to  Waterton  in  a wagon,  and  I was 
just  on  the  point  of  boldly  announcing 
that  I was  in  no  hurry  whatever  to  get 
on,  and  thatdt  would  suit  me  very  well 
to  wait  here  for  a few  days,  when  the  boy 
burst  into  the  room,  one  end  of  his  little 
neck-tie  flying  behind  him. 

“The  Dago's  put!”  he  shouted.  “ He's 
put  off  and  gone !” 

We  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

“Gone!”  I exclaimed.  “Shall  I go 
after  him?  Has  he  paid  his  bill?” 

“No,  you  needn’t  do  that,”  said  the 
boy.  “He  cut  across  the  fields  like  a 
chipmunk — skipped  right  over  the  fences! 
You’d  never  ketch  him,  and  you  needn't 
try!  He’s  off  for  the  station.  I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  it,”  said  the  boy,  turning  to 
his  mistress,  who  had  been  too  much 
startled  to  ask  any  questions.  “When 
he  went  into  the  house” — jerking  his 
head  in  my  direction — “ I was  left  alone 
with  the  Dago,  and  he  begun  to  talk  to 
me.  He  asked  me  a lot  of  things.  He 
rattled  on  so  I couldn’t  understand  half 
he  said.  He  wanted  to  know  how  much 


a tire  cost;  he  wanted  to  know  how  much 
his  bill  Would  be,  and  if  he’d  have  to  pay 
for  the  little  post  that  was  broke. 

“Then  he  asked  if  I thought  that  if 
he’d  promise  to  send  you  the  money 
would  the  gentleman  let  him  go  without 
payin’  for  the  tire,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
what  your  name  was;  and  when  I told 
him  you  hadn’t  no  husband,  and  what 
your  name  was,  he  asked  me  to  say  it 
over  again,  and  then  he  made  me  say  it 
once  more — the  whole  of  it;  and  while 
I was  tellin’  him  that  I’d  write  it  down 
for  him  if  he  wanted  to  send  you  the 
money,  he  give  a big  jump  and  he  stuck 
his  head  out  like  a bull.  He  looked  so 
queer  that  I was  gettin’  skeered;  and 
then  he  says,  almost  whisperin’:  ‘I  go! 
I go  away!  I leave  my  bear!  If  she 
sell  him,  that  pay  everything!  I come 
back  no  more — never!  never!’ 

“I  saw  he  was  goin’  to  scoot,  and  I 
made  a grab  at  him,  but  he  give  me  a 
push  that  nearly  tore  my  collar  off,  and 
away  he  went.  You  never  see  anybody 
run  like  he  run.  He  was  out  of  sight  in 
no  time.” 

“ And  he  left  his  bear!”  she  exclaimed, 
in  horror.  “ What  on  earth  am  I to  do 
with  a bear?”  She  looked  at  me,  and  in 
spite  of  her  annoyance  and  perplexity 
she  could  not  help  joining  me  when  I 
laughed  outright. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  BELIEVE  HE  HAD  FAILED 
BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  BISHOP 


IN  the  rich  and  famous  city  of  Greater 
New  York  there  lived  a young  man 
who  was  not  sure  that  his  wife  was 
sufficiently  in  love  with  him.  He  deter- 
mined to  put  the  matter  to  the  test. 

“ How  do  I know,”  said  he,  “ that  it 
is  not  all  just  her  natural  pleasant  dispo- 
sition? Might  she  not  have  married  any 
one  of  a dozen  other  passable  sort  of  fel- 
lows just  as  quickly  as  me?  How  can  I 
be  sure  that,  in  her  sight,  I am  elect  be- 
yond all  others?  Would  she  do  any  of 
those  extraordinary  things  for  me  that 
Voi,  CL— No. 002. 


you  read  about  in  the  books  where  love 
is  properly  described?  Would  she  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  me,  through 
thick  and  thin?  Would  she  perforin  re- 
markable physical  feats,  or  rise  to  heights 
of  moral  heroism?” 

“ How  does  anybody  know  that,  about 
wife  or  husband?”  the  query  might  be 
made. 

“ That  is  all  very  well,”  he  would  reply, 
“ but  the  difference  between  me  and  other 
people  is  that  I am  not  satisfied  to  rest  in 
that  state  of  uncertainty,  while  they  are.” 
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Therefore  he  determined  that  the  mat- 
ter must  be  put  to  the  test.  He,  Edwin 
Nickleton,  resolved  that  his  young  wife, 
Ardella,  with  whom  in  the  two  years  of 
their  married  life  he  had  never  had  a 
trace  of  a falling  out,  who  in  his  eyes 
was  perfection  itself,  the  most  compan- 
ionable, the  sweetest,  the  most  charming 
of  persons,  should  undergo  a searching 
ordeal.  She  must  be  tried  as  by  fire,  she 
must  emerge  from  the  crucible — as  he  had 
little  doubt  she  would — refined  gold ; then 
and  then  only  would  he  be  rid  of  this  er- 
ratic caprice,  rid  of  all  his  uncertainties; 
and  he  would  live  ever  after  as  quite  the 
happiest  of  men. 

He  had  never  read  that  " To  make  a 
Tryal  which  may  turn  to  our  own  detri- 
ment, and . . • .in  which  succeeding  we  can 
he  no  better  off  than  before , is  the  part  of 
a Madman, " or,  if  he  had  read  it,  he  gave 
no  sign  of  being  influenced  by  it  in  the 
smallest  degree. 

In  what  should  the  proposed  ordeal  con- 
sist ? He  thought  somewhat  of  falling  off 
a wharf,  or  out  of  a canoe,  to  give  Ar- 
della a chance  to  save  him,  but,  although 
Ardella  could  swim,  it  was  only  a little, 
and  she  would  really  not  be  seriously  to 
blame  if  she  should  confine  herself  to 
calling  out  for  help.  Then  he  might  get 
some  day  down  a precipice  from  which 
she  could  only  haul  him  up  by  means  of 
a rope  made  by  tearing  up  and  twisting 
together  the  greater  part  of  her  clothing; 
or  he  might  throw  himself  under  an  om- 
nibus; or  he  might  represent  that  his 
character  was  fatally  damaged.  There 
were  serious  drawbacks  to  all  the  courses 
he  proposed;  he  felt  that  it  might  be 
years  before  a proper  opening  -would  pre- 
sent itself. 

It  was  along  in  the  middle  of  May  that 
he  hit  upon  the  idea  that  seemed  to  meet 
his  needs.  It  came  to  him  at  the  Queens 
County  Horse  Show,  on  seeing  her  sur- 
rounded and  feted  in  the  gay  bustle  of 
fashion  and  display,  when  they  had  just 
taken  a prize  in  the  tandem  class. 

“ Suppose  I should  lose  my  money,” 
said  he;  “how  would  she  take  it?” 

“ Yes,  I have  it,”  he  repeated;  “ I must 
pretend  to  fail.” 

The  greater  part  of  his,  Edwin  Nickle- 
ton’s,  income  was  derived  from  the  whole- 
sale house  of  Nickleton  and  Company, 
Worth  Street,  established  by  his  father. 


the  la,te  Rufus  Nickleton.  His  wife,  Ar- 
della, was  aware  of  this;  so  that,  if  he 
failed,  Nickleton  and  Company  must  fail 
too;  and  this  course  was  beset  with  the 
gravest  difficulties.  They  must  fail  in 
such  a way  that  neither  they  nor  anybody 
else  should  ever  know  anything  about  it ; 
otherwise  their  credit  might  receive  a 
damaging  blow.  Furthermore,  they  two, 
Edwin  and  Ardella,  would  be  embarrassed 
to  death  with  the  condolence  or  other 
curious  attention  of  a large  acquaintance, 
whose  notice  would  be  directed  to  them 
in  supposed  adversity. 

“ In  a book,  now,”  said  Edwin,  after 
mulling  over  it  for  a month — meanwhile 
treating  his  wife  to  some  minor  trials, 
all  of  which  she  stood  beautifully — “the 
thing  would  be  represented  as  being  as 
easy  as  possible.  The  idea  is  not  a bad 
one,  but  bless  me  if  I can  see  a sixteenth 
of  an  inch  before  me  as  to  how  to  go 
about  it  I” 

The  coming  on  of  the  warm  weather 
unusually  early  gave  him  a practical  sort 
of  illumination  in  his  problem.  People 
began  to  go  away  to  the  country,  he  mean- 
while resisting  every  proposal  in  that  di- 
rection. He  wondered  if  he  might  not 
do  it  when  everybody  was  out  of  town. 

“I  could  carry  it  off  under  cover  of 
the  vacation,”  he  reflected.  “ The  experi- 
ment need  not  take  long;  a week,  I judge, 
at  the  most ; and  then — explanation,  high 
glee,  and  immeasurable  confidence  and 
happiness  for  evermore  I” 

A fortuitous  circumstance  down  town 
gave  him  the  final  inspiration,  and  act- 
ually fixed  the  moment  for  launching  his 
enterprise.  He  was  wont  to  go  down  to 
Worth  Street  occasionally,  flattering  him- 
self with  a semblance  of  occupation. 
There  he  learned  that  the  shutters  were 
to  be  put  up  at  the  store  of  Nickleton  and 
Company  for  the  last  three  days  of  the 
current  week,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
an  inventory  and  making  some  much- 
needed  repairs  in  the  interior. 

He  rushed  up  to  his  abode  on  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  a fine,  wide,  ancestral  one, 
such  as  but  few  can  afford  to  live  in 
these  days  of  monstrously  augmenting 
land  values,  meaning  to  break  the  news 
at  once  to  Ardella.  That  is,  he  would  pre- 
pare her  by  mystic  hints  and  fears  of  evil 
for  the  definite  blow  of  a bankruptcy  to 
follow  in  a day  or  two,  and  this  to  be 
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proved  by  the  view  of  Nickleton  and 
Company,  shut  up  and  apparently  gone 
out  of  business. 

But,  arrived  there,  he  found  Ardella 
suddenly  gone  to  her  grandfather’s  at 
Morristown.  She  had  left  a note,  read- 
ing, " They  are  off  to  Maine  very  soon, 
and  want  me  till  Thursday.  It’s  a little 
secret  what  it’s  about;  perhaps  I'll  tell 
you  when  I get  back,  if  you’re  good; 
and  perhaps  never.” 

Edwin  thought  it  better  on  the  whole 
she  had  gone,  for  now  he  could  write,  and 
spare  himself  the  embarrassment  of  be- 
ginning his  mendacity  face  to  face. 

He  wrote  melodramatically  of  a dark 
shadow  that  threatened  their  young  lives. 
" I name  no  detail,  not  even  a single 
one,”  he  said : " may  our  fate  grant  that 
there  never  be  any  to  name  I I have  hesi- 
tated, I hesitate  still,  to  touch  upon  the 
matter  with  you  in  the  least,  but  I ask 
myself  if  the  worst  should  come  to  the 
worst,  whether  it  would  be  right  in  me  to 
leave  you  wholly  unprepared.  Matters 
are  now  expected  to  eventuate  rapidly. 
You  might  glance,  as  you  come  up  town — 
this  much  I will  say,  and  this  only — at 
Nickleton  and  Company’s;  there  you  may 
see  something  to  confirm  or  to  dispel  these 
gloomy  forebodings.  But  we  will  cross  no 
bridges  before  they  are  reached;  your 
presence  here  is  not  needed  yet;  finish 
out  the  two  days  more  of  your  visit.  On 
no  account  hasten  your  return;  I insist 
upon  it.” 

He  overdid  the  matter  apparently,  for 
Ardella,  instead  of  waiting  till  Thursday, 
flew  to  New  York  and  joined  him  on 
Wednesday,  all  wrought  up  with  fears 
worse  than  the  most  dreadful  of  certain- 
ties. 

" Oh,  Edwin !”  she  cried,  " what  is  it  ? 
What  terrible  thing  has  happened?” 

“ My  love,  my  dearest — ” he  stammered, 
hastening  to  assume  the  proper  air  of  de- 
pression, and  slow  in  getting  under  way, 
as  he  had  nothing  yet  fully  prepared. 

" I stopped  at  the  store  as  I came  up,” 
she  interrupted,  breathlessly,  "and  there 
was  nothing  different  about  it.  What  did 
you  mean?  I talked  with  Mr.  Blaffson, 
and  he  said  everything  was  as  usual.” 

" You  stopped  there?  You  talked  with 
the  senior  partner?”  exclaimed  Edwin, 
aghast.  Then,  recovering  himself  with  a 
violent  effort,  “ Ah,  I see  it  all ; they  tried 


to  keep  it  from  you.  Bless  their  kind 
hearts!  I honor  them  for  it — but  to- 
morrow, to-morrow,  the  shutters  will  be 
up ; the  long-established  business,  the 
once  proud  house  of  Nickleton  and  Com- 
pany— importers  and — and — jobbers  of 
dry-goods — ” And  with  this  he  broke 
down,  and  veiled  his  eyes  appropriately  in 
a white  handkerchief. 

" Then  you  mean  that  we  have  failed, 
Edwin?  Is  that  it?  We  have  lost  our 
money?  We  are  going  to  be  poor?” 

Edwin  moved  his  head  in  a way  that 
some  might  have  taken  for  an  energetic 
nodding,  and  others  only  for  a twisting 
of  it  about  to  ease  the  pressure  of  an  in- 
commoding collar. . " Fortune — friends — 
hope — all — all — ” he  murmured.  He  took 
a poor  kind  of  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  answered  her  question 
categorically.  He  had  only  muttered  a 
few  broken  words,  whereupon  she  had 
drawn  her  own  conclusions ; and  if  people 
would  jump  at  conclusions,  whose  fault 
was  it  but  their  own  ? 

Ardella  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
though  he  affected  to  repulse  her.  " Would 
it  not  be  better  that  you  should  leave  me, 
Ardella?”  he  protested.  "Can  I be  of 
any  use  to  you  now?  Your  grandfather 
— your  friends — Why  should  you  bind 
yourself  to  my  unhappy  lot?” 

"You  very  silly  person!  Is  that  what 
a wife  is  to  do?  We’ll  begin  the  world 
over  again;  I think  I shall  rather  like 
it.  Do  you  suppose  I care?  I’m  dread- 
fully sorry  about  it  on  your  account,  Ed- 
win dear — I am,  I am;  but  don’t  let  it 
worry  you  for  a moment,  as  far  as  I am 
concerned !” 

Now,  some  might  have  thought  this 
quite  a sufficient  test,  an  admirable  and 
conclusive  one.  But  not  so  Edwin  Nick- 
leton. It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  she 
had  met  the  crisis  thus  far  like  a trump ; 
he  particularly  liked  the  spirit  of  com- 
radeship involved  in  her  use  of  the  pro- 
noun " we  ” — " Have  we  lost  our  money?” 
etc.,  etc., — it  being  the  case  that  Ar- 
della never  had  any  distinctly  her  own. 
He  was  inclined  to  give  up  the  ordeal  on 
the  spot.  Nevertheless  he  felt  obliged  to 
continue  with  it,  because,  he  said, 

" Would  not  almost  anybody,  in  the 
first  excitement  of  the  momenta  take  it 
in  that  way?  Common  politeness  to  the 
loser  would  dictate  about  that  way  of 
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talking.  There  has  been  no  pressure,  no 
pinch  of  hard  circumstances  as  yet;  she 
does  not  realize  what  adversity  is.  No, 
we  must  see  how  she  will  stand  the  actual 
fact,  and  not  the  mere  words.  I’ve  got  to 
observe  how  she  will  put  up  with  a new 
and  poor  way  of  life.” 

He  insisted  that  they  should  move  out 
immediately  from  the  luxurious  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  house. 

“ I thought,”  suggested  Ardella,  timid- 
ly, “ that  as  the  house  could  probably  not 
be  rented  at  this  season,  we  might  have 
a good  deal  of  time  to  look  about  us.” 

“ No,  no,  not  at  all.  I see  that  you  do 
not  understand  the  matter  of  bankrupt- 
cies, Ardella;  nor  could  it  be  expected 
that  you  should.” 

He  would  not  let  her  take  away  any 
but  a few  odds  and  ends  of  her  personal 
belongings.  They  were  to  go  to  a flat  on 
East  Sixteenth  Street.  It  was  a flat  in 
the  eighth  story  of  a building  that  be- 
longed to  the  Nickleton  Estate.  In  the 
course  of  collecting  some  rents  for  the 
firm,  he  chanced  to  know  that  the  family 
who  occupied  it  had  gone  to  Ocean  Grove 
for  a month.  They  were  only  too  glad  to 
add  a little  to  their  income,  and  he  had 
arranged  to  take  it  just  as  it  was,  for  the 
time  of  their  absence,  or  part  of  it. 

“I  fancied  that  when  people  failed,” 
said  Ardella,  “ they  went  to  some  quiet 
country  village,  and  lived  very  econom- 
ically in  a cottage.” 

Edwin  saw  in  this  a hint  at  escaping 
the  trying  features  of  the  case;  a quiet 
country  village,  in  the  vacation  season, 
would  be,  as  it  were,  no  hardship  at  all. 
“ They  have  to  go  to  the  upper  part  of 
Harlem,  or  to  Hoboken,  or  Greenpoint,” 
he  replied ; “ fortunate  indeed  are  we  to 
have  such  a roof  as  this  over  our  heads. 
But,  oh  I dearest  Ardella,  this  cannot, 
this  must  not  be  for  long ; a brighter  day 
will  surely  dawn  upon  us  yet.” 

Edwin  had  pushed  his  imagination  well 
towards  its  farthest  limits  in  coming 
hither;  he  could  not  conceive  of  his,  Ed- 
win Nickleton’s,  ever  descending  to  lotfer 
depths  of  squalor;  but,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  apartment  was  not  uncomfort- 
able. It  was  scrupulously  neat;  it  had  a 
view  over  the  roofs  of  men,  to  the  river; 
and  when  Arabella  had  pufl  up  a few 
favorite  photographs  and  her  travelling- 
clock,  suppressed  the  worst  of  the  Philis- 


tine decoration,  and  made  some  deft  ar- 
rangements with  draperies  of  Turkey  red, 
the  effect  was  far  from  unpleasing. 

“With  Turkey  red  and  taste,”  said 
she,  playfully,  her  small  ankles  showing 
to  advantage  on  the  platform  of  a step- 
ladder,  “you  can  do  anything — or  even 
without  the  taste.” 

They  passed  the  first  few  days  taking 
simple  excursions,  to  Staten  Island,  Fort 
Lee,  and  Fort  George.  Ardella  looked 
very  pretty,  and  used  her  best  efforts  as 
a comforter.  Naturally  gay  and  lively, 
the  change  to  a certain  seriousness  was 
novel  and  not  at  all  unbecoming.  Edwin 
pronounced  it  mentally  a great  success, 
but  now  and  then  he  would  heave  a hypo- 
critical sigh  over  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  say: 

“ Y es,  we  are  gone  to-day,  and  here  to- 
morrow. But  how  many  others  are  there 
who  have  had  their  ups  and  downs  in 
this  world  also?  We  must  bear  up,  and 
hope  for  the  best.” 

He  artfully  induced  Ardella  to  prom- 
ise not  to  go  to  the  part  of  the  town  in 
which  they  had  lived,  and  not  to  acquaint 
anybody  with  what  had  happened,  not 
even  her  own  family,  at  New  Haven. 
Fortunately  for  his  scheme  they  had  gone 
away  early  to  Canada,  so  there  was  no 
danger  of  any  of  them  dropping  into  New 
York  for  a visit.  The  prohibition  as  to 
her  family  bore  upon  Ardella  with  es- 
pecial rigor,  since  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  share  with  them  all  her  joys  and 
sorrows.  Resigned,  but  yet  inquiring, 
she  tried  to  learn  the  reason  of  this.  Ed- 
win put  her  down  with  a string  of  long 
words  taken  at  random  out  of  a law  book. 

“ You  do  not  understand  about  collat- 
erals, assignees,  fiduciary  attachments, 
and  matters  - in  - chancery,”  said  he. 
“ They’re  a hard  lot  of  parties  to  deal 
with.  But  this  I will  promise,  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  it  cannot 
be  long,  the  request  for  secrecy  shall  be 
withdrawn.” 

For  himself  he  felt  the  need  of  a con- 
stant stir  of  activity,  to  curtail  too 
lengthy  conference  with  her,  and  the  need 
of  explanation.  So  too  he  absented  him- 
self much — he  was  supposed  to  be  seeking 
any  kind  of  work,  however  poor  but 
honest,  and  also  to  be  aiding  in  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  'When  at  home 
he  watched  her  like  some  friendly  in- 
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quisitor  who  might  have  some  particu- 
larly interesting  victim  on  the  rack. 

To  save  time,  it  was  necessary  to  force 
matters,  and  to  have  Ardella  assailed  in 
imagination  by  many  evils  which  she 
would  not  actually  experience.  He  had 
therefore^  subscribed  to  a Press  Clipping 
Bureau.  This  Bureau  supplied  him  with 
clippings,  at  $5  the  hundred,  relating  to 
bankruptcies,  and  families  who  had  fallen 
into  distressing  straits  on  account  of 
them.  The  choice  extracts  from  these  he 
would  read  aloud  to  Ardella,  or  would 
scatter  over  her  toilet  table,  and  then  ob- 
serve the  effect. 

“ So  you  find,  Ardella,”  he  said,  one 
evening,  “ that  your  friends  cut  you  al- 
ready? Pass  you  by,  like  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, on  the  other  side?  Does  not 
even  your  own  family  now  take  on  a 
severely  patronizing  tone,  and  tell  you, 
that,  if  you  had  only  done  thus  and  so, 
how  much  better  it  would  be  for  you?  It 
is  the  way  of  the  world.  We  must  expect 
it.  Yes,  one  day,  perhaps,  homeless,  fire- 
less,  hungry,  abandoned  by  all,  we  shall 
have  only  each  other  to  turn  to  as  a re- 
source in  our  ills.” 

All  this  was  pure  inadvertence,  for  the 
next  moment  he  heard  himself  interrupt- 
ed with,  “ It  seems  to  me  I wouldn't  men- 
tion ‘ fireless  ’ in  this  weather.  And  you 
must  know  that  the  good  Samaritan 
passed  by  on  the  same  side,  and  that 
there  isn't  a soul  in  town;  and  you  can't 
have  forgotten  that  I am  not  writing  at 
all  to  my  own  family.” 

“ I know,  I know,  of  course,”  he  stam- 
mered. “ I mean  to  say — that  is — I fore- 
cast the  future,  as  it  may  be  when  the 
news  of  this  gets  out.” 

Ardella  steadily  refused  to  take  the 
lugubrious  tone.  She  made  every  allow- 
ance for  Edwin.  She  ascribed  his  many 
strange  ways  to  the  catastrophe.  She 
sometimes  vaguely  feared  that  his  mind 
was  unbalanced,  for  excessive  dread  of 
poverty,  like  the  illusion  of  riches,  is  one 
of  the  common  forms  of  mental  dis- 
turbance. 

His  pretence  of  poverty,  in  truth,  sat 
very  uneasily  upon  him,  and  this  was 
the  occasion  of  a sudden  fright  that  de- 
cided him  to  bring  his  strange  experi- 
ment to  a conclusion.  Forgetful  again, 
he  took  an  expensive  box  at  one  of  the 
roof-gardens  where  people  tried  to  keep 


cool  in  the  hot  summer  evenings.  They 
had  hardly  sat  down  in  it  when  they 
were  recognized  by  a couple  who  had  just 
entered  another  box — friends  up  from 
Southampton  on  their  way  to  Bar  Har- 
bor— and  they  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

It  was  a warning  to  stop  while  still 
in  time.  “ A week  and  a little  more,”  re- 
flected Edwin,  “ is  a shorter  trial  than  I 
should  have  liked,  but  danger  lurks  on 
every  side;  it  is  best  to  stop  now.  I will 
disclose  the  truth  to  Ardella,  we  will 
laugh  at  the  excellent  joke,  ha!  ha!  ha! 
and  she  will  rejoice  with  me  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a bond  of  confidence  between 
us  that  can  never  henceforth  be  shaken.” 

But  somehow — hal  ha! — the  laugh — 
ha ! hum ! — did  not  promise  to  be  so  mer- 
ry when  he  came  to  tell  her.  Who  was 
to  say  that  Ardella  would  remain  very 
good-natured  when  she  learned  that  she 
had  been  distrusted,  and  put  to  all  that 
inconvenience  for  nothing  ? 

On  the  whole,  he  determined  to  say  no- 
thing to  her  about  it.  He  adopted  the 
plan  of  representing  that  the  affairs  of 
Nickleton  and  Co.  had  unexpectedly 
taken  a favorable  turn,  and  that  they 
two  were  not  really  bankrupt,  but  might 
go  back  and  live  in  their  house  again.  It 
involved  a little  more  duplicity,  but  a lit- 
tle more  or  less  now  could  hardly  mat- 
ter, and  he  had  adopted  about  the  whole 
scheme  of  duplicity  the  feeling  of  Bas- 
sanio  that  it  was  well  enough  “ to  do  a 
great  right  to  do  a little  wrong.”  “ Ar- 
della need  never  know  of  the  ordeal  at 
all,  ” he  proposed.  “ I will  live  it  down, 
I will  more  than  ipake  it  up  to  her  in  a 
thousand  other  ways.” 

But  the  execution  of  this  new  plan  and 
denouement  found  itself  indefinitely  post- 
poned, as  follows: 

Ardella,  having  to  cross  town,  got,  en- 
tirely by  accident,  into  their  own  block 
of  Thirty-fourth  Street.  The  house  look- 
ed as  natural  as  possible,  not  at  all  de- 
serted. Mrs.  G ramble,  the  housekeeper, 
caught  sight  of  her  from  the  door,  and 
came  out  to  her  with  some  letters,  asked 
about  the  pleasure  of  her  stay  at  Sea- 
bright — she  was  supposed  to  be  at  Sea- 
bright,  then? — and  said  Mr.  Edwin  had 
been  there  that  morning  to  look  at  the 
rooms. 

Ardella  conducted  herself  very  discreet- 
ly in  this  interview,  and  very  discreetly, 
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too,  at  Nickleton  and  Co.’s,  whither  she 
next ‘repaired.  The  theory  of  Edwin’s 
being  half  out  of  his  mind  received  no 
support  at  either  place.  Mr.  Blaffson, 
the  senior  partner,  knew  no  reason  for 
worry  or  overwork  on  Edwin’s  part.  Had 
seen  him  not  later  than  yesterday,  speed- 
ing his  horses  on  the  boulevard,  and  had 
especially  remarked  that  he  never  saw 
him  looking  better  in  his  life.  There 
was  a look  of  exaltation  and  high  pur- 
pose, not  altogether  beatific,  in  the  eyes 
of  Ardella  as  she  rode  up  town  in  the 
Elevated. 

Edwin  came  in  an  hour  or  two  later, 
primed  with  his  purpose  to  end  the  test. 
An  astonishing  look  of  bareness  in  the 
apartment  diverted  him  from  it  at  first, 
and  the  opening  words  of  conversation 
dissipated  it  entirely.  Ardella’s  trim  an- 
kles were  again  displayed  on  the  step- 
ladder,  but  this  time  they  moved  about 
with  a kind  of  vicious  energy;  she  was 
dismantling  instead  of  adorning. 

“ Where  are  all  the  things,  Ardella  ?”  he 
inquired. 

“ It  seemed  better  to  dispose  of  the 
bulk  of  them.  I found  we  were  living 
even  now  in  useless  luxury.” 

“ To  dispose  of  them  ?”  he  exclaimed, 
aghast. 

“ I have  always  understood  that  after 
failure  it  was  the  custom  to  pawn  things, 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  I don’t 
understand  why  I have  not  thought  of  it 
before  now.” 

“ But — but — allow  me,  Ardella — you 
can’t  do  that,  you  know,  with  other  peo- 
ple’s things.  This  is  a, hired  flat;  they  can 
come  down  on  us  for  heavy  damages.” 

In  keeping  with  this  excessive  burst  of 
zeal,  she  began  to  economize  on  their 
household  expenses,  cutting  them  to  the 
quick.  The  food  became  poor  and  scanty; 
and  sometimes  she  would  take  him  out 
to  cheap  restaurants  and  make  him  eat 
wretched  dinners,  while  she  sat  by  toying 
with  the  pepper  and  salt,  and  showing  no 
consciousness  that  all  was  not  equal  to 
Delmonico’s  or  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

She  feed  the  maid,  too,  to  become  slat- 
ternly in  her  appearance,  and  to  let  the 
smells  of  cooking  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  living-rooms  and  the  hall.  She 
even  tried  to  appear  slatternly  herself, 
but  of  such  an  inborn  neatness  and  pul- 
chritude was  she — like  some  of  the  trim- 


mer animals — that  this  resulted  in  no 
more  than  going  without  a collar — which 
but  displayed  the  graceful  junction  of 
head  and  neck  to  better  advantage — or  to 
combing  her  hair  a little  less  carefully — 
which  but  left  a multitude  of  vagrant 
locks  and  filaments  to  curl  about  her  face 
in  a style  altogether  fascinating. 

When  he  went  to  the  closet  once  to  put 
on  his  best  clothes,  he  found  them  miss- 
ing. 

“ We  must  be  content  with  plain  living 
and  high  thinking,”  she  replied  to  his 
look  of  concern.  “And  I suppose  your 
protest  against  pawning  rented  furniture 
cannot  apply  to  surplus  clothing.” 

She  managed  to  retain  him  most  of  the 
time  at  her  side,  that  he  might  have  no 
chance  now  to  speed  his  horses  on  the 
boulevard.  And  she  purposely  sent  him 
out,  whenever  he  went,  with  a shabby 
look,  even  dinting  in  his  hat  with  her 
shapely  white  fist  before  handing  it  to 
him,  to  aid  the  effect.  She  cut  off  the 
cheap  excursions,  and  even  made  him 
walk  to  save  car-fare. 

“If  he  is  for  poverty,”  said  she,  “I’ll 
give  him  all  he  wants  of  it.” 

These  preposterous  methods  would  have 
been  met  by  reaction  and  rebellion,  ex- 
cept that  she  covered  them  with  her  most 
honeyed  sweetness.  As  for  herself,  buoy- 
ed up  no  doubt  by  a sense  of  rectitude, 
she  endured  all  the  discomforts  with  a 
smiling  expression  not  merely  of  content- 
ment, but  pleasure.  When  the  strain  had 
arrived  near  the  breaking-point,  she  con- 
trived a very  telling  blow  by  saying: 

“ I am  afraid  you  will  hardly  have  pa- 
tience with  me  for  saying  this,  Edwin 
dearest,  but  there  is  something  about  this 
free,  natural,  frugal  life  of  ours  that  fills 
a long-felt  want.  Could  you  forgive  me 
if  I said  I even  preferred  it  to  the 
other?” 

It  staggered  him.  He  had  been  won- 
dering if  she  had  begun  to  suspect,  and 
while  uncertainty  on  that  point  remain- 
ed, no  step  could  be  taken;  but  this  was 
the  secret:  she  liked  it!  Where  was  his 
ordeal  now?  what  was  left  of  his  cru- 
cial test  ? It  followed,  too,  from  this  that 
if  there  was  any  sense  of  obligation  in 
the  marriage,  it  must  be  on  his  side,  and 
not  hers.  What  warrant  was  there  now 
for  ever  proposing  to  go  back  to  a civil- 
ized way  of  life? 
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The  same  evening  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa 
after  dinner,  she  dashed  off  into  a pretty 
French  ballad  about  a fine  prince  who 
wooed  a shepherdess,  and  asked  her  to 
come  and  live  at  the  court  with  him. 
“ Oh,  no  indeed,”  replied  the  shepherdess. 
“ I couldn’t  give  up  my  sheep.  You  must 
come  and  live  in  my  cabin  with  me.” 

“By  Jove!  is  she  rubbing  it  in? 
Does  she  suspect?”  He  caught  himself 
by  the  hair  with  both  hands,  and  “ went 
out  into  the  night,”  as  one  of  his  roman- 
tic stories  would  have  said,  to  wrestle 
with  the  idea.  He  could  not  decide 
either  for  or  against. 

No  later  than  the  next  day,  when  he 
came  home — having  just  dodged  an  ac- 
quaintance who  might  easily  have  come 
down  the  same  block  and  recognized  them 
— he  found  Ardella,  without  hat  or  wrap, 
making  a purchase  from  a baker’s  wagon 
at  the  curbstone.  He  was  quite  indignant 
in  his  reproach,  pointing  out  that  even 
the  women  on  the  social  scale  of  those 
apartments  did  not  step  out  ih  such  un- 
conventional fashion. 

“We  must  put  down  false  pride,  and 
not  feel  above  our  station,”  she  respond- 
ed, meekly ; “ and  who  knows  that  we  may 
not  go  down,  down,  to  a much  lower 
level  yet  ?” 

“We  certainly  shall,  if  you  load  us 
with  * sinkers.’  Throw  them  away.”  For 
it  was  a dozen  of  the  oleaginous  crullers 
thus  called  in  popular  speech  that  she 
bought,  purposing  to  set  them  before 
him. 

Ardella  would  now  requote  to  him 
sweetly,  from  time  to  time,  the  choice 
cases  from  Clipping  Bureau  extracts, 
dwelling  on  the  pathos  and  the  marvel 
of  them.  Oh,  she  must  know,  he  would 
reflect;  or  had  her  mind  become  affected, 
for  it  was  now  his  turn  to  wonder  whether 
there  had  begun  to  be  anything  the  mat- 
ter with  her  intellect.  Yet  more  madden- 
ing were  her  ingenious  questions  into  the 
details  of  the  bankruptcy.  “I  feel  that 
a wife  should  know  all  about  her  hus- 
band’s affairs,”  said  she,  in  accounting 
for  this.  Edwin  had  never  expected  to 
be  called  upon  for  a complete  account  of 
the  case;  and  he  had  invented  none,  and 
he  was  not  of  the  mental  calibre  to  invent 
one  on  short  notice. 

“ This  cannot  last,  oh,  this  cannot 
last,”  he  cried  in  agony.  He  walked 


around  all  one  morning  in  the  Park — 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  searching  for 
work  and  not  finding  it — trying  to  choose 
a form  of  words  in  which  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  He  bolted  back  to  the  flat  at  noon, 
not  yet  having  found  any,  but  hoping 
it  would  come  to  him  in  the  crisis  itself. 

Ardella  was  not  there.  She  had  left  a 
hasty  scrawl,  reading: 

“ I have  prepared  an  agreeable  surprise 
for  you;  we  have  got  a new  address. 
Come  and  join  me  here  when  you  are  at 
leisure.  It  might  be  well  enough  to  bring 
your  trunk  along,  to  save  another  trip.” 

He  hurried  to  the  address  given.  It 
was  not  far  away,  but  it  was  in  a slum 
quarter,  a tenement-house  devoted  to 
working  people.  Ardella  was  sitting  in  a 
room  that  was  at  the  same  time  parlor, 
dining-room,  and  kitchen.  She  put  up 
her  travelling-clock  and  other  of  the 
same  personal  belongings  she  had  brought 
from  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

“Ardella!  Ardella!  what  does  this 
mean  ?” 

“You  poor,  dear  boy,”  smiling  win- 
somely;  “this  time  I made  all  the  ar- 
rangements myself ; you  had  so  much 
trouble  before.  Isn’t  it  simple?  Isn’t  it 
lovely  ? Here  expenses  will  be  at  a 
minimum.  Don’t  you  feel  a great  burden 
lifted  from  your  shoulders  already  by 
our  new  home?” 

“ Our  new  home,”  he  repeated,  in  un- 
utterable disgust.  “ She  is  mad ; mad  as 
a hatter !”  he  was  saying  to  himself. 

“ Yes,  you  have  not  seen  it  all  yet,” 
and  she  drew  back  a curtain,  showing 
a small  dark  bed-room,  in  which  a gas- 
jet  was  dimly  burning. 

“ Have  I ever  said  we  were  so  poor  that 
we  must  live  in  a slum  ?” 

“ No,  no,  indeed ; you  have  been  very, 
very  fine  and  noble  about  it.  When  I 
have  asked  you,  you  have  carefully  kept 
the  details  from  me.  But  a woman’s 
instinct  divined  what  your  good  heart 
tried  to  conceal.” 

“And  you  mean  to  stay  in  a place 
like  this?” 

“ Oh,  no,  only  when  I am  out  of  work. 
I am  going  to  find  a position  as  janitress, 
or  to  wait  in  a bakery,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  But  this  will  be  our  head- 
quarters; I will  come  back  to  you  here, 
when  they  will  let  me,  and  bring  you  all 
my  earnings.” 
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She  now  showed  signs  of  breaking 
down,  as  if  hysterical  with  emotion. 
“ We  are  going  to  be  separated,  Edwin,” 
she  cried,  “ but  we — we — can  write  to 
each  other.  Apd  I feel  that  it  cannot,  it 
must  not  be  for  long.  A brighter  day 
will  surely  dawn  upon  us  yet.” 

There  was  a familiar  ring  about  this, 
his  own  words  to  her  when  they  left 
Thirty-fourth  Street.  She  copied,  too, 
his  stagy  manner  and  gestures;  the  rail- 
lery could  not  be  mistaken. 

He  rudely  snatched  away  a handker- 
chief in  which  she  hid  her  features,  and, 
instead  of  tears,  there  were  seen  only 
her  smiling  face  and  eyes  bright  with 
mocking  light. 

Thereupon  she  sank  calmly  into  a 
chair,  and  made  a pretty  shrugging  mo- 
tion of  the  shoulders  that  conveyed  con- 
fession, and  also  limitless  defiance. 

“ So  the  infernal  humbug,  your  clever 
hoax,  is  over,”  roared  Edwin  in  his  rage. 
“ I might  have  known  any  time  in  the  last 
two  weeks  it  was  one.” 

".I  beg  your  pardon,  the  i infern- 
al 9 — ?”  putting  one  hand  to  her  ear  as  if 
she  had  not  heard  very  well. 

He  stopped  abashed,  overwhelmed  with 
the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  of  appre- 
hension for  the  futufe,  which  loomed  up 
ominous  and  appalling. 

“Let  us  get  out  of  this  and  have  a 
square  meal  for  once  at  Delmonico’s  or 
somewhere,”  was  what  he  said  next,  sup- 
pressed animal  nature  first  asserting  it- 
self. 

“ I agree,”  assented  Ardella,,  frigidly. 

“Fd  like  a rather  better  coat  than 
this,”  said  Edwin,  as  they  passed  East 
Sixtieth  Street,  “now  that  we’re  going 
among  people  again.” 

“ You  have  only  to  go  in  and  get  one, 
if  you  think  best,”  said  Ardella. 

“ Everything  was  pawned,  you  know, 
with  the  furniture.” 

“ Nothing  was  pawned,”  returned  Ar- 
della, calmly  monosyllabic. 

“ That  hole  of  a place,  that  slum  that 
we  have  just  left,  didn’t  you  really  take 
that?” 

“I  did  not  take  it;  I borrowed  it  for 
the  day  from  some  people  I knew  in  our 
charity  work?  I sent  them  on  an  excur- 
sion to  Far  Rockaway.” 

“ Come,  now,  come,  fair  and  honest, 
Ardella,  what  have  you  got  to  say — what 


do  you  think  of  a person  that  would  de- 
liberately carry  out  that  kind  of  an  im- 
posture, and — and  unmitigated  fraud  ?” 

“What  I have  got  to  say  is  merely: 
Who  began  it  ?” 

“ Yes,  but  I thought  that  a woman — er 
was  supposed  to  be  superior  and  to  have 
higher — er — moral  ideals,  and  all  that.” 
He  tried  to  argue  still,  but  she  gave  him 
no  encouragement  to  argue. 

The  meal  together  was  taken  under  a 
kind  of  armed  truce.  They  returned  to 
Thirty-fourth  Street  and  went  away  to 
the  country  still  under  the  armed  truce. 
The  armed  truce  continues;  but,  some 
time  ago,  it  came  to  Edwin’s  knowledge 
that  Ardella’s  visit  to  Morristown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  was  to  try  and 
induce  her  grandfather  to  deed  him  a 
valuable  building  lot  out  there  which  the 
grandfather  was  willing  to  give  to  her, 
Ardella.  Her  motive,  it  appeared,  was 
that  she  had  always  received  everything 
from  Edwin,  and  wanted  to  make  him  a 
present  of  tangible  value,  and  this  was 
probably  her  only  way  of  ever  doing  so. 
The  grandfather  thought  this  a whim,  but 
finally  gave  in  to  it.  Edwin  held  this 
knowledge  over  Ardella  in  triumph. 

“ It  conclusively  shows  that  you  loved 
me,”  he  argued.  “ Taken  in  connection 
with  your  most  unselfish,  plucky,  and  de- 
voted conduct  during  all  the  first  part  of 
the  apparent  disaster — for  there’s  no  use 
contradicting  it,  Ardella,  that’s  the  way 
you 'took  it — it  makes  a demonstration 
that  no  rational  person  would  think  of 
denying.” 

“ I deny  it,”  rejoined  Ardella.  “ And 
whatever,  at  the  most,  it  may  show  about 
the  past,  it  shows  nothing  about  the 
present  or  the  future.” 

“ I was  madly  in  love  with  you,”  he 
will  sometimes  plead.  “I  felt  my  own 
unworthiness.  I wanted  to  secure  a 
little  certainty  when  I knew  I deserved 
none.  Can  you  not  try  and  think  it  was 
a fault  in  the  right  direction  ?” 

Then  he  will  frequently  lavish  upon 
her  all  sorts  of  devoted  and  flattering 
epithets.  Whether  these  warm  appeals 
will  finally  have  their  effect  upon  Ardella 
or  not  is  not  here  to  be  decided.  But 
what  is  certain  is  that  Edwin  Nickle- 
ton,  of  Greater  New  York,  would  have 
been  a good  deal  better  off  if  he  had  never 
pretended  he  had  failed. 
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TO  THE  STRONG 

BY  LOUISE  BETTS  EDWARDS 

WE  eat  your  bread  and  drink  your  wine — 
So  ebbs  in  you  the  strength; 

Around  your  necks  weak  arms  we  twine, 
So  strangling  life  at  length. 

For  us  you  cannot  run  the  race 
To  its  completest  goal ; 

Your  soul's  most  secret  hiding-place 
Must  serve  some  other  soul. 

Oh,  wearied  with  the  death  begun 
By  borrowed  life  of  ours, 

The  hampered  race  so  long  to  run. 

The  squandering  of  your  powers. 

The  seeming- was  ted  sacrament 
Of  body,  blood,  and  heart 
Outpoured  on  lives  all  vainly  spent — 

Is  yours  the  bitter  part? 

Ere  we  had  thought,  or  known,  or  learned. 

Or  found  our  feeble  feet, 

A generous  life  within  you  burned 
That  sharing  made  complete; 

When,  stript  from  you,  we  strive  to  fix 
Our  tendrils  in  the  air, 

We  fall  to  earth,  with  mould  to  mix 
And  creep  more  basely  there. 

The  wine  you  give  us  sweet  with  love 
Upon  our  lips  turns  gall; 

You  tower  in  stiflftig  strength  above — 

We  cling,  accepting  all; 

And  who  that  walks  the  woodland  through 
But  in  its  grandeur  sees 
The  forest's  life  is  made  by  you, 

The  nobly  dying  trees! 

As  you  with  secret  sighTnay  long 
To  stand  at  last  alone, 

A prayer  more  bitter,  burning,  strong, 

Within  our  hearts  has  grown: 

To  stand,  not  cling- — to  give,  not  take: 

More  than  alone — supreme! 

Ah!  weakness  has  its  hidden  ache, 

The  parasite  its  dream! 
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BY  J.  D. 

THE  Imp  retired,  like  Achilles,  to 
his  tent — it  was  striped  red  and 
blue — and  sulked.  He  dug  his 
heels  viciously  into  the  sand,  and  rattled 
his  tin  shovel  hideously  against  his  pail; 
he  had  no  direct  intention  of  driving  the 
young  lady  on  the  red  afghan  into  ner- 
vous prostration,  or  making  a headache 
for  the  gentleman  in  the  blue  glasses, 
but  a vague  realization  that  he  was  inci- 
dentally accomplishing  both  these  results 
soothed  him  not  a little. 

When  the  gentleman  pushed  aside  the 
tent  flap  and  irritably  inquired  if  that 
infernal  noise  was  necessary  to  his  hap- 
piness, the  Imp  pounded  harder  and  an- 
swered grumpily  that  it  was.  He  was 
only  seven. 

The  sun  beat  hotter  and  hotter,  the 
sand  burned  under  him,  the  tide  was 
still  coming  in,  and  the  long  tumbling 
waves  were  creeping  farther  and  farther 
up  the  great  beach,  but  still  the  Imp  sat 
drumming  on  the  pail  and  communing 
bitterly  with  his  thoughts. 

Let  them  go  in  to  lunch!  Let  them  sit 
and  chatter  meaninglcssly  around  the 
snowy  tables ! Let  them  plan  their 
moonlight  sails  with  refreshments  in  bas- 
kets and  Miss  Eleanor’s  guitar!  At  least 
there  would  be  one  person  whose  ear 
would  not  be  pinched  that  day;  one  suf- 
fering soul  that  none  should  find  oppor- 
tunity to  call  a ridiculous  baby  and  a 
funny  little  Imp;  one  determined  recluse 
whose  opinion  of  some  others  would, 
were  it  known,  blight  with  its  withering 
scorn  all  their  self-satisfied  conceit! 

When  every  sound,  including  the  fu- 
tile shouting  of  his  own  name,  at  which 
he  grimly  smiled,  had  ceased,  and  the 
last  lingering  child  had  been  haled  in 
from  its  blissful  paddling  to  lunch,  the 
last  lounger  summoned  from  his  um- 
brella, he  arose  and  walked  gloomily  by 
the  much-sounding  sea.  Had  one  thing 
in  all  this  weary  morning  .gone  right? 
Had  there  been  one  cheerful  happening, 
one  single  ray  of  pleasure?  Not  one. 


DASKAM 

From  the  idiot  who  had  derided  his  pre- 
cious bicycle  trousers,  calling  that  fasci- 
nating triangular  seat  a patch,  refusing 
to  be  convinced  of  its  style  and  suitabil- 
ity, to  the  mocking  crew  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  describing  his  probable 
sleepiness,  seasickness,  homesickness,  in 
case  he  went  on  that  moonlight  sail, 
humanity  had  conspired  against  him. 

From  a ledge  of  rock  he  pulled  out  a 
tiny  boat  with  a draggled  dirty  sail,  and 
crowded  the  bowsprit  into  his  hip  pocket. 
It  interfered  with  his  gait  and  prevent- 
ed walking  with  ease,  but  he  pushed  on : , 
there  are  mental  conditions,  it  is  well 
known,  when  physical  discomfort  is  rath- 
er a relief  than  otherwise. 

Far  away  before  him  the  long  white 
beach  rolled  out ; a half-mile  away  a 
great  rock  jutted  up,  and  under  its  ledges 
there  spread  a cunning  little  pool  that 
just  suited  his  tiny  boat.  He  had  gone 
there  once  in  happier  times  with  those 
who,  far  from  scorning  his  company,  had 
themselves  suggested  it.  They  had  taken 
a glorious  lunch  in  a big  basket,  and  the 
day  stood  out  in  his  memory  white  and 
shining.  He  would  go  there  now  and 
summon  up  remembrances  of  things 
past. 

The  Imp’s  blue  denim  legs  were  short, 
and  the  obstruction  in  his  hip  pocket 
made  his  walk  slower  than  usual.  It 
was  farther  to  the  pool  than  he  had 
thought,  moreover,  and  the  slab  of  hard 
ginger  cake  that  had  stood  him  for  his 
morning  lunch  had  not  been  large.  But 
he  kept  doggedly  on  his  way,  and  came 
at  last  to  the  welcome  shadow  of  the  big 
rock. 

A heavy  frown  drew  his  brows  togeth- 
er. There,  right  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  shadow,  lay  a large  middle-aged  man, 
fast  asleep.  O Solitude!  thou  art  like 
they  sister  Sleep,  elusive,  and  not  to  be 
had  for  the  mere  asking!  Right  near 
his  pool  the  man  lay,  and  as  the  Imp 
cautiously  stole  up  to  him  and  examined 
him,  he  remembered  having  seen  him  be- 
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fore — he  ate  at  the  hotel,  in  fact.  This 
was  the  man  the  ladies  talked  about  so 
much  and  were  so  polite  to.  They 
brought  him  books  and  asked  him  to 
write  his  name  in  them,  and  they  took 
snap-shots  of  him  in  his  bathing-suit, 
which  was  said  to  have  deeply  displeased 
him.  They  strolled  frequently  about 
his  little  cottage,  and  one  tall  thin  lady 
with  glasses  used  to  put  heliotrope  at  his 
place  at  breakfast  till  he  complained  to 
the  manager.  The  Imp  had  heard  him 
complain;  he  said,  “Hang  it  all,  Sim- 
mons, it  gives  me  hay-fever,  you  know. 
I can’t  bear  the  damned  stuff!  Can’t 
you  choke  it  off?” 

The  Imp  had  repeated  this  speech  to 
his  father  and  his  uncle  Stanley,  who 
came  down  for  Sunday,  and  they  had 
roared  with  laughter.  The  Imp  had 
never  heard  of  hay-fever,  and  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  heliotrope 
possessed  the  man  with  a mad  longing 
for  hay — to  eat,  presumably.  A few  cau- 
tious and  vague  inquiries  along  this  line 
had  elicited  the  statement  that  the  only 
person  who  was  known  to  have  thus  re- 
galed himself  was  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
King  of  Babylonia.  The  Imp’s  one  idea 
of  this  historical  personage  was  derived 
from  a friend  in  the  city  who  sang  a 
song  about  him  to  the  effect  that  he 
jumped  out  of  his  stockings  and  into  his 
shoes.  This  seemed  an  odd  and,  on  the 
whole,  meaningless  feat,  and  the  Imp  un- 
consciously transferred  a justly  merited 
contempt  for  the  frivolous  monarch  to 
his  representative  at  the  cottage. 

Though  a prominent  man  he  was  far 
from  popular  at  the  shore,  for  he  spoke 
seldom  and  gruffly,  and  was  held  to  be 
haughty  and  reserved.  Once  he  had  been 
asked  to  give  a reading  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hotel  servants,  but  he  had  uncon- 
ditionally refused  — he  said  he  would 
rather  tip  them  when  he  left. 

These  things  the  Imp  recalled  as  he 
watched  him.  A strange  man,  ddubt- 
less,  but  Uncle  Stanley  said  that  Great 
Authors  felt  obliged  to  be  strange:  the 
public  expected  it. 

The  Imp  sat  down  across  the  pool 
from  the  Author  and  rested  from  his 
walk.  A pleasant  melancholy  stole  over 
him  as  he  fancied  their  search  for  him 
— lunch  must  be  well  over  by  now.  After 
a little  he  quietly  launched  the  boat,-  for 


the  Author  was  so  still  that  he  made  no 
difference  to  speak  of,  and  played  peace- 
fully. From  an  inner  pocket  he  pro- 
duced a little  box  with  an  elastic  band 
about  it.  Having  dug  a pit  in  the  sand, 
he  reversed  the  open  box,  and  a hot, 
tangled  mass  of  hard-shelled,  middle- 
sized  insects  tumbled  out  into  the  hole. 
They  were  on  the  order  of  potato-bugs, 
but  larger,  and  the  Imp,  selecting  with 
great  discrimination  the  biggest,  pro- 
ceeded to  place  them  on  the  deck  and  in 
the  rigging  of  the  ship.  They  did  not 
like  the  water,  so  they  staid  there,  climb- 
ing slowly  up  and  down  the  masts  and 
scuttling  busily  about  the  deck  in  a most 
lifelike  and  pleasing  manner. 

For  a long  time  the  Imp  conducted 
this  craft  about  the  pool,  fanning  up  a 
gale  with  his  cap,  and  occasionally  blow- 
ing a sailor  off  for  the  thrill  of  rescuing 
him.  Immersed  in  the  .game,  he  was 
violently  startled  by  a sudden  exclama- 
tion. 

“ Good  Lord!” 

The  Author  was  sitting  up  and  staring 
at  him.  u When  did  you  come  here?”  he 
demanded. 

“ I’ve  been  here  quite  a while,”  the 
Imp  responded,  with  dignity. 

“ The  deuce  you  have !”  said  the  Au- 
thor. “And  I was  asleep  all  the  time!” 

“Yes,”  returned  the  Imp,  “you  were. 
But  I didn’t  mind.” 

“ Oh !”  said  the  Author,  adding, 
“ Well,  that’s  good !” 

Here  he  caught  sight  of  the  ship,  and 
grinned  widely. 

“Well,  if  that  isn’t  clever!”  said  he, 
warmly.  “ I say,  that’s  awfully  clever !” 
At  this  appreciation  the  Imp  unbent. 

“I’m  going  to  have  a rescue  now,”  he 
remarked,  genially,  and  with  a mighty 
puff  he  sent  fully  half  the  crew  into  the 
waves.  This  was  more  than  he  had  in- 
tended, and  while  he  laboriously  scooped 
up  the  captain  and  laid  him  dripping  and 
exhausted  on  the  bow,  he  saw  to  his  hor- 
ror that  two  of  the  deck-hands  were  un- 
mistakably sinking. 

“ Oh ! get  ’em ! get  ’em !”  he  cried,  hop- 
ping madly  about  the  pool  in  his  effort 
to  capture  the  first  mate,  the  biggest  of 
all,  while  the  poor  deck-hands  curled  in 
their  legs  and  eddied  feebly  about. 

The  Author  leaped  to  his  feet. 
“ Where  ? where  ?”  he  cried,  nervously. 
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The  Imp  made  an  ineffectual  dive  for 
the  mate,  and  waved  a grimy  hand  tow- 
ard the  middle. 

“ Over  there ! Oh,  hurry ! hurry !”  he 
panted. 

The  Author  grabbed  viciously  at  the 
deck-hands,  lost  his  balance,  and  plunged 
to  his  armpits  in  the  pool,  while  the  gal- 
lant ship  rocked  wildly  in  the  great 
waves,  and  the  Imp,  yelling  with  excite- 
ment, swept  the  nearly  drowned  sailors 
into  his  cap,  and  hurried  with  them  to 
the  little  pit. 

“ Look  out !”  he  called,  in  exaspera- 
tion, as  the  Author  in  an  effort  to  tow 
the  boat  in  to  shore  nearly  tipped  the  cap- 
tain off  again.  “ Let  it  alone,  can’t 
you  ?” 

The  Author  obeyed,  and  as  the  Imp 
skilfully  fanned  the  ship  to  port,  he 
smiled  contritely. 

“ I’m  terribly  clumsy,”  he  admitted, 
“ but  you  see  I’m  not  used  to  it.  I’m  not 
much  of  a sailor,  anyway.” 

The  Imp  had  a cheerful  disposition, 
but  his  temper  had  been  greatly  tried  to- 
day, and  he  had  had  no  luncheon.  So 
he  was  only  partly  mollified. 

“ You’re  dreadful  slow,  seems  to  me,” 
he  said,  crossly. 

“ I know  it,”  the  Author  returned, 
meekly.  “ I know  I was,  but,  you  see,  I 
really  wasn’t  awake.” 

“Humph!”  sniffed  the  Imp.  “You 
must  ’a’  been  pretty  sleepy,  I guess.” 

“ I was,”  said  the  Author ; “ I didn’t 
sleep  much  last  night.” 

“ Nightmare  ?”  suggested  the  Imp, 
more  sympathetically.  He  had  had  a lit- 
tle experience  in  that  line. 

“ No,”  the  Author  replied,  briefly,  add- 
ing, with  a queer,  disagreeable  smile, 
“ Oh,  well,  it  was  a kind  of  nightmare, 
I suppose.” 

The  Imp  did  not  even  pretend  much 
interest.  He  was  very  hungry  indeed, 
and  his  wrongs  returned  to  him  sudden- 
ly, as  the  excitement  of  the  rescue  died 
away,  and  his  legs  began  to  feel  as  if 
they  had  gone  a long  distance — which, 
indeed,  they  had.  So  he  replied  very 
briefly  to  the  Author's  remarks,  and  final- 
ly took  no  notice  at  all,  but  sat  looking 
gloomily  out  to  sea.  The  Author  regard- 
ed him  seriously. 

“ You  don’t  seem  very  sociable,”  he 
said  at  length. 


The  Imp  made  no  reply. 

“ Perhaps  you  came  out  here  to  be 
alone,”  the  Author  hazarded. 

The  Imp  stuck  his  lip  out  and  dug  his 
heel  into  the  sand. 

“ I believe  you  did,”  the  Author  con- 
tinued; “well,  so  did  I.  Queer  we 
should  have  struck  this  place  together, 
wasn’t  it  ?” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he  went  on 
looking  with  interest  at  the  little  scowl- 
ing Imp  beside  him. 

“ You  must  have  felt  pretty  bad  to 
come  ’way  out  here,”  he  said ; “ what’s 
the  rhatter  ?” 

The  Imp  looked  at  him  suspiciously, 
but  he  perceived  that  this  man  was  no 
meddling  busybody,  nor,  for  that,  matter, 
a sentimental  baby- tender.  No;  he  was 
serious  and  sincere.  So  the  Imp  turned 
about  and  recited  his  wrongs  systemati- 
cally and  in  detail,  ending,  with  a bitter 
emphasis : 

“And* I don’t  believe  I’ll  ever  go  back, 
ever  at  all  I They'll  be  sorry  then,  I’ll 
bet!” 

“ Oh  yes,  you  will,”  said  the  Author, 
quietly ; “ where’ll  you  get  your  meals  ?” 

The  Imp’s  expression  changed.  A wor- 
ried look  crept  into  his  round  brown 
eyes.  He  scowled,  and  considered  how 
long  ago  he  had  had  that  ginger- 
bread. 

“ Oh,  my ! Oh,  dear  me !”  he  wailed ; 
“ I am  so  hungry !” 

The  Author  jumped  up.  “ Why, 
haven’t  you  had  your  lunch?”  he  cried. 
“Here,  wait  a minute!  I forgot  all 
about  it!” 

He  ran  around  the  rock,  and  presently 
returned  with  a big  white  beach-um- 
brella rolled  up.  Strapped  to  it  was  a 
fair-sized  box  and  a bottle,  leather-cov- 
ered. From  out  of  the  box  he  lifted  a 
little  napkin,  and  then — oh  joy! — some 
fat  white  sandwiches  appeared.  Deviled 
eggs  nestled  in  the  corners,  and  three  lit- 
tle soft  round  sponge-cakes  paved  the 
bottom.  The  Imp’s  eyes  glistened;  he 
sucked  in  his  lips.  The  Author  un- 
screwed the  bottle,  and  the  bottom  of  it 
appeared  to  fall  off  and  turned  miracu- 
lously into  a silver  cup. 

“ Do  you  like  cold  coffee?”  he  inquired, 
and  as  the  Imp  nodded  voraciously  he 
gravely  poured  him  out  a cup. 

<fNow  fall  to!”  he  said,  and  the  Imp 
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clutched  a sandwich  and  lifted  the  cup 
to  his  eager  lips.  His  round  eyes  beamed 
at  the  Author  over  the  rim  as  he  tilted 
back  his  head.  A drop  splashed  on  his 
blouse,  and  the  Author  started  up  again. 
“Here,  wait  a bit!”  he  said,  kindly,  and 
with  a practised  gesture  he  twisted  the 
napkin  around  the  Imp’s  impatient  little 
neck. 

There  was  a silence  while  the  Imp  ate 
and  drank,  rapidly  and  to  a good  pur- 
pose, and  the  Author  watched  him.  At 
his  third  sandwich  the  Imp  paused  a 
mometit. 

“ Don’t  you  want  some  ?”  he  inquired, 
thickly,  with  a hospitable  wave  of  the 
cup.  The  Author  shook  his  head. 

“No,  thanks;  I don’t  feel  hungry — I 
had  my  breakfast  late,”  he  said.  “ They 
insisted  on  putting  this  up;  I’m  glad 
they  did,  now.” 

There  was  another  silence,  and  the 
Imp  began  on  the  eggs.  Later  he  fell 
upon  the  little  cakes;  and  at  last,  with 
one  long  luxurious  drink,  he  wiped  his 
mouth  on  the  napkin  and  sighed  thank- 
fully. 

New  strength  entered  into  him,  and 
his  drooping  resolution  revived. 

“ I’ll  stay  here  till  after  dinner !”  lie 
announced.  “I  sha’n’t  be  hungry — I’ll 
make  ’em  mad!” 

The  Author  looked  strangely  at  him. 

“ Do  you  know,  I wouldn’t,  if  I were 
you,”  he  said,  gently.  “You — you  don’t 
want  to  frighten  them.” 

“Ho!  you  wait  till  I go  off  and  stay 
all  night!”  the  Imp  boasted;  “they’ll 
wonder  where  I am,  then,  I guess !” 

The  Author  stared  ahead  of  him. 
“Yes,  you’re  right,”  he  said,  bitterly; 
“ they’ll  wonder  where  you  are ! They’ll 
lie  awake  to  wonder!  That’s  what  par- 
ents are  for,  it  seems !” 

The  Imp  looked  curiously  at  him. 
Thi9  man  who  gave  good  lunches  so  roy- 
ally and  owned  a sail-boat  was  troubled, 
apparently. 

“ I lay  awake  and  wondered  myself, 
last  night,”  said  the  Author,  still  look- 
ing ahead  of  him. 

The  Imp  looked  puzzled. 

“Have  you  got  a little  boy,”  he  in- 
quired, doubtfully,  “ that  staid  away  all 
night?” 

The  Author  laughed,  but  not  happily. 

“Yes,”  he  said;  “just  so.  I’ve  got  a 


little  boy  that  stays  away  all  night.  So 
you  see  I know  how  they’ll  feel,  when 
you  do.” 

The  Imp  pondered. 

“ Does  it  make  you  feel  bad  ? Do  you 
feel  real  scared  about  him?”  he  asked, 
in  an  awed  tone. 

For  the  Author’s  face  was  unspeak- 
ably sad,  his  mouth  was  bent  down. 

“ He  is  breaking  my  heart,”  he  said. 

The  Imp  pulled  himself  across  the 
sand  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  friend’s 
knee.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  say 
something,  but  he  was  only  seven,  so  he 
knew  enough  to  keep  still. 

After  a long  pause  an  idea  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  and  with  a startling 
imitation  of  one  of  his  mother’s  friends, 
he  asked,  earnestly,  “ Have  you  tried 
keeping  him  in  afternoons  ?” 

The  Author  jumped,  stared  at  him, 
and  laughed  again. 

“ Bless  your  heart !”  he  said,  softly, 
“ I’m  afraid  that  wouldn’t  do.” 

The  Imp  blushed  and  bit  his  lip. 
What  he  was  about  to  say  was  not  plea- 
sant, but  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  his 
friend — confidence  for  confidence. 

“ When  I’ve  been — been  real  bad,”  he 
said,  “ and  then  ask  to  go  and  play  with 
— with  anybody,  they’ll  say  I can’t.  For 
— for  a punishment,  you  know.” 

“ I couldn’t  do  that,”  said  the  Author, 
“ because  he  doesn’t  ask.  He  goes  and 
plays  with  them  without  asking  1” 

“Oh!”  murmured  the  Imp.  Then, 
respectfully,  “ He’s  pretty  bad,  isn’t  he  ?” 

The  Author  nodded.  “Yes,  he’s  pret- 
ty bad,”  he  said,  almost  in  a whisper. 

The  Imp  leaned  his  head  against  the 
Author’s  arm.  He  was  getting  very 
drowsy.  The  walk  and  the  sun  and  the 
luncheon  were  telling  on  him.  He  felt 
very  comfortable  and  perfectly  safe  with 
this  big,  troubled  man.  The  Author  put 
one  arm  around  him  and  half  lifted  him 
on  his  lap.  The  Imp  was  nearly  asleep, 
but  he  held  himself  awake  long  enough  to 
offer  his  last  suggestion. 

“ When  I said  I’d  smash  the  glass  that 
time,  an’  I said  I would — an’ — an’  I did, 
an’  they  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  an’  m’ 
faver  said,  i I'll  make  him  say  lie’s  sorry,’ 
an’  I wouldn’t,  an’  I wouldn’t,  an’  I 
didn’t....” 

He  was  drifting  off  fast.  The  Author 
drew  a long  breath. 
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“ Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  so  low  that  the 
Imp  hardly  heard  his  voice;  “but  there's 
nothing  I haven’t  tried — short  of  killing 
him!  Nothing  shames  him — nothing !” 

He  squeezed  the  Imp  so  hard  that  he 
started  confusedly,  and  vaguely  took  up 
his  tale: 

“ So  he  came.  An’  he  said,  6 1 didn’t 
think — think  you’d  do  it,  Boy!’  an’ — 
an’  ....  I said.  . . .sorry.  . . . bad  . . . .any 
more.  ...”  The  Imp  was  fast  asleep. 

The  Author  sat  motionless  and  held 
him  fast.  The  warm  little  body  relaxed 
against  his  arm;  the  heavy  head,  brown, 
cropped,  and  sunburnt,  fell  on  his  shoul- 
der. The  Author  looked  at  him  as  if  he 
saw  something  else. 

“ My  God !”  he  whispered,  “ to  think 
what  he  is  now!” 

The  sun  was  turning  slowly  to  the 
west.  The  shadow  of  the  rock  crept 
farther  along.  An  hour  slipped  by,  and 
still  the  Author  held  the  Imp,  and  still 
the  Imp  slept.  The  Author  looked  far 
out  to  sea;  he  seemed  not  to  know  what 
was  about  him ; sometimes  his  lips 
moved. 

Suddenly  a quick  crunching  step 
sounded  behind  them.  A tall  young  man 
came  up  from  the  back  and  stood  be- 
tween them  and  the  water.  He  caught 
the  Author’s  eye. 

“Well?”  he  said,  defiantly. 

The  Author  pointed  to  the  Imp. 
“ ’Sh !”  he  motioned  with  his  lips,  and 
looked  silently  at  the  young  man.  The 
young  man  shifted  his  eyes,  and  a flush 
crept  over  his  handsome  haggard  face. 

“Well?”  he  said  again,  uneasily,  add- 
ing in  a low  voice,  with  a questioning 
look  at  the  Imp,  “ They  said  you  went  off 
this  way,  so  I came  along.  What  is  it? 
Same  old  story,  I suppose?” 

Still  the  Author  did  not  speak.  He 
looked  steadily  at  the  young  man,  and 
the  strange  depth  of  his  look  drew  into 
it  irresistibly  the  hard  tired  eyes  oppo- 
site, while  the  boy  shuffled  his  feet  in 
the  sand  and  tried  to  speak. 


The  Author’s  lips  quivered;  he  fed  his' 
eyes  on  the  boy  as  if  he  were  looking  at 
what  he  should  never  see  again,  and  then 
his  voice,  hushed  for  the  Imp’s  sake, 
broke  the  stillness. 

“ I — I didn’t  think  you’d  do  it,  Boy — 
I didn’t  think  you  would,”  he  said,  and 
that  was  all. 

The  young  man  started,  his  eyes 
widened,  almost  in  terror,  he  caught  his 
breath,  and  put  out  his  hands  as  if  to 
ward  off  some  dreaded  thing;  and  then, 
suddenly,  his  muscles  gave  way,  his 
mouth  twisted,  and  with  a little  hoarse 
exclamation  he  threw  himself  down  on 
the  sand  and  burst  into  great  racking 
sobs. 

After  a while  the  Author  looked  tow- 
ard him  and  held  out  his  right  arm — the 
Imp  was  in  his  left. 

“ Here,  Boy,”  he  said,  gently,  “ come 
here!” 

The  young  man  crept  up  like  a little 
boy  and  laid  his  head  against  the  Au- 
thor’s shoulder. 

They  sat  in  silence.  In  front  the  wa- 
ter rose  and  fell  quietly.  The  tide  was 
slipping  out,  and  the  long  creamy  break- 
ers pounded  softly  in  the  distance,  leav- 
ing a dark  polished  rim  behind  them. 
A flock  of  gulls  flapped  slowly  by,  black 
against  the  reddening  clouds.  In  the  si- 
lence one  could  almost  hear  the  sun  sink 
down. 

Later,  sounds  mingled  with  the  Imp’s 
dreams.  A long,  low  murmur,  often  in- 
terrupted. Some  one,  far  off,  seemed 
talking,  talking  softly  to  some  one  else. 

And  still  later  he  seemed  to  be  on  his 
boat — he  was,  indeed,  first  mate — and 
there  was  a high  sea.  He  pitched  and 
tossed,  and  woke  with  a start  to  find  him- 
self journeying  homeward  high  up  in  the 
Author’s  arms.  But  they  were  not  alone. 
A tall  young  man  was  walking  close  be- 
hind, carrying  the  beach-umbrella,  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  where  the  Imp's 
head  lay,  his  eyes  fixed  wonderingly  on 
his  fathers  face. 
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BY  JAMES  BUCKHAM 


PRESIDENT  MARK  HOPKINS, 
of  Williams  College,  once  said 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  man  was  intended  to  be  always  right 
side  up.  He  had  been  watching  the  stu- 
dents in  the  gymnasium  with  that  same 
keen,  intelligent,  thoughtful  interest 
with  which  he  watched  them  in  the  class- 
room, and  this  was  his  quaint  and  witty 
conclusion — that  modern  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  too  apt  to  reverse  the  manifest 
intention  of  nature  with  respect  to  the 
normal  position  of  the  human  body. 
Those  who  knew  the  views  of  President 
Hopkins  on  this  subject  will  understand 
that  his  whimsical  remark  about  being 
“ always  right  side  up  ” was  a more  in- 
clusive criticism  of  in-door  gymnastics 
than  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  He  saw 
young  men  hanging  upside  down,  strain- 
ing and  flushed,  on  the  horizontal  bar  and 
the  trapeze,  and  seized  upon  this  particu- 
lar instance  of  the  unhygienic  methods 
of  the  modern  gymnasium  as  a character- 
istic result  of  a wrong  principle.  It  was 
a case  of  the  forceful  use  of  the  particu- 
lar to  expose  and  emphasize  the  general. 

A generation  has  passed  away  since 
this  wise  and  far-seeing  educator  made 
the  significant  remark  which  I have 
quoted,  and  we  Americans  are  just  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  wisdom  and  com- 
mon-sense of  his  criticism  of  the  gym- 
nasium. Until  very  recently  it  would 
have  been  considered  heretical  and  ab-. 
surd  for  any  ordinary  person  to  intimate 
that  the  modern  gymnasium  was  non- 
hygienic.  But  facts  are  beginning  to  tell, 
and  from  various  competent  sources  we 
have  received  warning  that  the  abuse  of 
the  body  among  athletes  and  gymnasts  is 
increasing  functional  disease  and  short- 
ening the  average  life  of  males. 

Suspicion  that  something  was  wrong 
first  arose  when  it  began  to  be  observed 
that  college  athletes,  upon  reaching 
middle  life,  experienced,  in  a majority  of 
cases,  what  has  been  called  “ the  pre- 
mature decay  of  physical  endurance/’ 


There  seemed  to  be  among  them  a marked 
collapse  of  vital  energy,  a tendency  to 
functional  weakness  and  disorder,  an  in- 
ability to  endure  hard  labor,  either 
mental  or  physical.  Men  of  slighter  phys- 
ical development,  who  had  not  indulged 
in  in-door  gymnastics  of  the  upside- 
down  and  violent  type,  retained,  it  was 
observed,  at  the  same  age  with  their 
formerly  athletic  fellows,  sound  and 
active  bodies  and  an  unimpaired  ca- 
pacity for  solid  work.  Even  those  who 
were  considered  invalids  and  weaklings  in 
their  youth  stood  the  ordeal  of  life  much 
better  than  their  brawny  comrades  of 
college-days,  whose  shoulders  had  once 
bulged  with  specialized  muscles  and 
whose  backs  had  looked  like  a net-work 
of  cushioned  cables. 

Medical  scientists  have  been  seeking 
the  reason  for  this  remarkable  and  unex- 
pected result,  and  their  conclusion  proves 
that  they  have  simply  gone  back  to  the 
common-sense  stand-point  of  old  Presi- 
dent Hopkins.  The  trouble,  they  say, 
lies  in  too  violent  interference  with  the 
normal  conditions  of  nature,  in  the  for- 
cing and  overtaxing  and  overdevelop- 
ment of  certain  physical  organs  and  func- 
tions at  the  expense  of  others.  The 
orderliness,  the  balance,  the  harmony  of 
nature  is  destroyed  by  the  muscular  spe- 
cializations of  the  modern  gymnasium  and 
the  present  system  of  competitive  training. 
The  body  is  unhealthfully  and  unnatu- 
rally forced,  like. a plant  under  a current 
of  electricity.  Your  artificially  stimu- 
lated plant  will  never  be  as  hardy,  as  pro- 
ductive, or  as  long-lived  as  the  plant  that 
grows  naturally  out-of-doors.  The  an- 
alogy is  remarkably  exact  when  applied 
to  the  human  organism.  Your  gymnast, 
in  the  end,  will  be  a weaker,  less  produc- 
tive, shorter-lived  man  than  he  who  lives 
a temperate,  orderly,  natural  physical 
life,  engaged  in  ordinary  duties  and  non- 
competitive out-door  recreations. 

In  this  connection  let  me  quote  some- 
what freely  from  Professor  Edwin  Check- 
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ley,  of  New  York  city,  a well-known 
teacher  of  physical  development : 

“ I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
our  systems  of  athletic  training,  at  least 
the  most  of  those  now  in  vogue,  are  not 
only  vicious  in  principle,  but  tend  to 
break  down  the  system,  shorten  life,  and 
generally  do  more  harm  than  good.  I 
have  made  a study  of  the  subject  for 
many  years,  and  I long  ago  began  to  in- 
quire why  it  is  that  so-called  athletes  usu- 
ally die  young,  or  are  not  nearly  so  vigor- 
ous at  forty-five  or  fifty  as  the  man  who 
has  rigorously  neglected  any  sort  of  train- 
ing, and  perhaps  even  exercise.  That 
such  is  the  fact  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt.  Athletes  do  die  young.  I do  not 
.mean  by  all  this  that  I do  not  regard 
athletic  sport  of  various  kinds  as  healthy 
and  valuable.  On  the  contrary,  I do, 
just  as  long  as  they  are  pleasurable,  and 
are  play  and  not  work.  But  when  your 
young  athlete  begins  to  train  for  a row- 
ing contest  or  for  the  football  team,  or 
for  anything  like  that,  he  is  going  to  an 
excess,  and  that  is  just  as  bad  as  excess 
in  any  other  way — in  business,  in  mental 
labor,  or  in  anything  else.  And  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  exhaust  his  sys- 
tem, come  out  with  a weak  heart  or  some 
other  trouble,  and  i>e  physically  damaged 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  What  the 
man  of  to-day  needs  most  is  not  athletics 
in  a gymnasium,  but  plenty  of  fresh  air 
in  his  lungs.  Instead  of  a quantity  of 
violent  exercise  that  leaves  him  weak  for 
several  hours  afterward,  he  needs  to 
learn  to  breathe  right,  stand  right,  and 
sit  right.” 

Physicians  have  found,  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  vital  exhaustion  from  excessive 
physical  development,  enlargement  and 
weakness  of  the  heart,  with  a tendency  to 


acute  heart-disease.  The  lungs  also  seem 
often  to  have  suffered  some  deterioration 
of  cellular  tissue,  so  that  pulmonary  con- 
sumption is  not  an  infrequent  disease 
with  adult  athletes.  Generally  speaking, 
the  trouble  seems  to  be  a slow  physical 
decay,  due  to  the  early  exhaustion  of 
vital  energy  which  was  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  body  for  seventy  years  or  more, 
and  to  the  disintegration  of  tissues  which 
have  been  stimulated  to  abnormal  de- 
velopment. 

Non-hygienic  gymnastics;  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be  those  that  strain  and 
overtax  and  overdevelop  certain  organs 
of  the  body,  at  the  expense  of  other 
organs.  Some  physicians  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  pronounce  this  excessive  en- 
largement of  special  muscles  and  parts 
of  the  body  a diseased  growth,  somewhat 
like  a hard  tumor.  And  they  say  that 
in  the  end  the  result  will  be  the  same  as 
with  other  diseased  growths — a perni- 
cious anaemia,  or  consumption  of  the 
blood. 

In-door  athletics — that  is,  gymnasium 
practice — especially  when  applied  chiefly 
to  the  development  of  one  set  of  muscles, 
for  competitive  purposes,  is  extremely  in- 
jurious, from  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
always  carried  to  excess,  and  evidences 
its  excess  by  the  increasing  malformation 
or  disproportion  of  the  body.  The  gym- 
nast with  huge  shoulders  and  torso  and 
spindling  hips  and  legs  is  a good,  and 
not  infrequent,  example  of  the  abuse  of 
physical  exercise.  Anything  like  speciali- 
zation in  physical  development  ought  to 
be  strenuously  avoided  by  one  who  wishes 
to  retain  throughout  life  a symmetrical 
body,  kept  in  perfect  health  by  orderly 
and  harmoniously  exercised  physical 
, functions. 


EFFROI  D’AMOUR 

BY  MARTHA  GILBERT  DICKINSON 

I SHUT  my  eyes, — so  low  the  heavens  leant 
Above  my  face  in  his,  that  nearer  bent. — 
All  past,  all  future  swerving  under  me, 
Swift  faintness  of  oncoming  certainty — 

Then  one  slow  kiss! 

My  own  heart  knocking  at  my  side. 

As  did  some  reckless  horseman  ride 
To  outstrip  bliss! 
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ease  that  always  dogs  a fighting  force. 
They  have  to  expose  themselves  more 
than  soldiers,  in  order  to  get  their  news; 
and  when  the  work  of  the  soldier  is  done, 
that  of  the  correspondent  is  beginning, 
for  he  has  to  write  his  description  of  the 
battle,  and  walk  or  ride  perhaps  twenty- 
five  miles  or  more  to  get  it  on  the 
wire.  Enormous  physical  endurance  is 
to  him  absolutely  necessary.  “ I have  at 
least  one  advantage  over  other  men,”  said 
Archibald  Forbes  to  Sir  John  (then 
Mr.)  Robinson,  when  he  first  set  out  for 
the  Daily  News  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  “You  have  many  advantages,”  the 
newspaper  chief  replied.  “ Yes,”  the 
special  assented ; “ but  you  do  not  know 
the  advantage  I mean.  After  a day’s 
fighting  I can  walk  forty  miles  to  de- 
spatch my  message.  Other  men  have  to 
wait  for  their  horses.  Horses  are  never 
to  be  found  after  a heavy  fight;  and  while 
they  are  searching,  I have  got  through.” 

Much  risk  naturally  brings  adequate 
compensation.  George  Augustus  Sala’s 
declaration  that  his  paper  “ paid  him  like 
a prince  and  treated  him  like  an  ambas- 
sador ” is  not  far  wide  of  the  mark  of 
many  men  to-day.  One  of  the  best  known 
of  the  “ specials  ” receives  £1000  a year 
in  times  of  peace  and  £2000  during  war. 
Another  had  £1000  when  at  home  and 
£1500  when  abroad;  and  to  this  he  added 
fully  as  large  an  amount  from  the  sales 
of  his  correspondence  reprinted  in  book 
form.  Another  was  recently  given  a dou- 
ceur of  £2000  by  his  chiefs  at  the  end  of 
a campaign.  Many  men  are  retained 
only  during  war-time,  and  then  £100  a 
month  is  a usual  rate  of  remuneration. 
Rut  this  does  not  ref) resent  all.  The 
newspaper  usually  insures  the  corre- 
spondent’s life  for  a considerable  amount, 
in  favor  of  his  wife.  In  at  least  one  in- 
stance know'll  to  me  the  ow'iiers  of  the 
pajier  immediately  settled  a pension  on 
tin1  widow  of  their  representative  who 
died  at  the  front. 

The  newspaper  correspondent  is  a cost- 
ly luxury.  All  his  excuses  have  to  be 
paid,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  and  these 
expenses  are  enormous.  “ Send  us  the 
news  first,  and  never  mind  the  cost,”  are 
his  directions.  Cable  charges  are  a 
large  part  of  his  outlay.  In  the  present 
South-Afriean  campaign  these  have  been 
very  heavy.  Newspapers  that  do  con- 


siderable business  can,  it  is  true,  send 
their  messages  for  Is.  a word,  press  rates. 
But  press  messages  have  a way  of  being 
delayed,  and  in  moments  of  special  inter- 
est no  great  papers  use  these  rates.  They 
send  intelligence  as  ordinary  cables,  at 
4 8.  a word,  or  as  “ urgent,”  at  14s.  a 
word.  Often  enough  the  urgent  mes- 
sage has  got  through  no  quicker  than 
the  press  message.  One  newspaper  bill 
for  telegrams  alone,  during  a quiet  month 
of  this  campaign,  came  to  £3000. 

When  the  Transvaal  war  broke  out, 
experienced  newspaper  managers  realized 
that  there  would  be  unusual  difficulties 
in  supplying  the  world  with  news.  The 
cable  lines  from  South  Africa  are  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  British 
government,  and  every  message  must  go 
through  either  Cape  Town  or  Aden.  This 
gave  the  English  censor  enormous  pow- 
ers, which  have  been  used  to  the  full. 
From  first  to  last  only  such  cable  mes- 
sages have  passed  as  the  British  generals 
desired,  and  even  letters  have  been  exam- 
ined. For  the  first  time  in  British  cam- 
paigns letters  from  the  front  have  reach- 
ed newspaper  offices  open,  and  endorsed 
on  the  cover,  “ Opened  under  martial 
law.” 

In  olden  times  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondent had  a free  hand.  It  was  his 
business  to  get  what  news  he  could  and 
send  it  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  had 
to  forage  for  his  own  food  and  look  after 
himself.  English  generals  changed  all 
that.  They  made  the  war-correspondent 
a regular  part  of  the  army.  Before  join- 
ing he  must  receive  a pass  from  the  War 
Office,  and  this  pass  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
Then  he  is  treated  as  an  officer;  he  is  al- 
lowed to  draw  forage  for  his  horse,  and 
he  is  placed  under  martial  law.  If  he 
disobeys  the  orders  of  the  commander  he 
can  be  shot  by  a drum-head  court  mar- 
tial— although  in  actual  practice  this 
would  not  be  done.  lie  is  only  allowed 
to  go  where  the  commander  pleases,  his 
telegrams  must  be  read  and  approved  by 
a special  officer,  and  all  his  work  is  spe- 
cially examined.  Every  issue  of  each 
journal  that  has  a “ special  ” at  the  front 
is  carefully  scrutinized:  and  if  it  is 
shown  that  the  journal  is  publishing 
anything  decerned  detrimental  to  the  army, 
the  “ special  ” is  sent  about  his  business. 

Tliis  is  a very  good  plan — for  the  gen- 
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THE  LAST  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  LATF.  G.  W.  STEEVENS,  SENT  FROM  LADYSMITH.  AND 
WRITTEN  DURING  HIS  ILLNESS  (Somewhat  reduced.) 


writing  at  leisure  in  London,  or  in  the 
equatorial  desert  after  hard-fought  fight 
against  savages,  he  ever  displayed  the 
same  power. 

At  the  height  of  his  fame  he  was  but 
a boy.  Married  and  settled,  with  a farm 
in  Surrey,  chambers  in  Bloomsbury,  and  a 
roving  commission  to  cover  the  world, 
his  life  was  sped  at  express  rates.  In 
the  four  years  of  his  life  on  the  Mail  he 
lived  more  than  most  men  do  in  forty. 
He  meant  to  settle  down,  but  craved  one 
more  outing  before  fixing  himself  in  Lon- 
don. So  off  he  went  to  Cape  Town,  and 
began  writing  home  what  his  friends 
hoped  would  be  the  crowning  series  of 
his  adventures — “From  Cape  Town  to 
Pretoria.”  But  for  him  there  was  to  be 
no  Pretoria.  Shut  up  in  Ladysmith, 
typhoid  seized  him.  In  the  days  of 
convalescence  heart  - weakness  revealed 
itself,  and  all  was  over. 

On  a wet,  black  midnight  they  bore  his 
body  out  to  Ladysmith  Cemetery.  The 
one  illumination  was  the  Boer  search- 
light flashing  from  the  hills  above.  The 
little  band  of  sorrowful  men  laid  him  to 


his  rest,  and  before  many  days  the  whole 
world  was  mourning  with  them  the  loss 
of  a brave  and  bright  soul. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Steevens  has  not 
been  the  only  tragedy  so  far.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Knight,  of  the  Morning  Post , has  seen 
many  campaigns  since,  when  a lad,  lie 
fought  for  France  in  the  war  against 
Germany.  He  long  served  the  Times , 
and  his  books  relating  his  experiences  in 
Central  Asia  and  Rhodesia  are  well 
known.  But  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
this  war  a Boer  bullet  so  shattered  his 
right  arm  as  to  necessitate  amputation, 
and  to  imperil  even  his  life.  The  bit- 
terest part  of  it  is  that  the  bullet  was 
fired  after  the  enemy  had  hoisted  a flag 
of  truce,  and  when  Mr.  Knight  was  ad- 
vancing with  the  soldiers  to  receive  an 
expected  surrender.  The  wound  was  se- 
vere, but  happily  the  worst  is  now  over; 
and  his  friends  declare  that  nothing 
would  suit  the  correspondent  better  than 
to  return  to  the  front  as  soon  as  possible. 

No  correspondent  has  done  better  ser- 
vice than  Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh,  the  fa- 
mous Telegraph  special.  He  is  now  a 
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vo.fefam  l>fxt a ve  reran  who  run  leave  thi*;  ■ *;d  ite  ■#  boprtlfg**  • cranky  Ifhs  favorite 
y-Mi.^rr  inoi  hopeles-jv  behind.-  Degin-  d*’ink  is  >od*-witTo?v  and  he  abjures  to- 
ning ip- 44  soIiikuY  )>\.feught  for  the  < -on-  budeo.  fie  began  the  emiipaigti- 

fmlnriiti*.*  Hi  rite  efvii  war,  an. I passed  by  taking  a vonimvsomo  journey 
dn'.ni^iv  adverittires  that  would  till  many  through  the  Doer  army.,  Me  act.ualiy* 
a wdumn.  Three  line-  a jtwsonor,'  lie  at  a time  ivhea  every  outlet  from  the 
ot>«  aim'd  hi*  [ilM*r?y  fey  Ivum  that  make  Trnns'onb  w;j-  « rinsed,  boarded  the  train 
the  series  of  Dumas  x-wxvrn  fafinv  'W$v.  pf  Jjepfc  • $|y)pritl yiidiWyt..  and  frav- 
nv.*r,  he  mi.'k  jt4i.irnolism  in  Texas,  and  'died  yrilh  hr  in',  se.v:  urine;  a long  iroer 
afterwards  drifted  to  London.  Tie  sim-  view  front  1dm  and  lull  details  of  the 
}dy  do.  -,  UAt  understand  what  foiir  ia,  Doer  mentions.  Do  m won  'Jon heft 
and  Ins  idiyyiraT  powers-  are  enormous,  tboi  op-  , , hi  general  lent  line  a ./ort\vy-. 
Tt?  ^i>end  a day  in  !»a.rt!e  and  then  ride  au«t*  to  go;  -over  rmu  British  territory. 
-)vr;V  node-  >d‘t r*rwjo d>v  wri fe  n hmy  and  Orio-  at  least  during  this  painpajgn  Mr. 
hrdiioiH  dySjeeeh  ami  get  it  !ir>f  through*  Durloigl^  'hi  gjiilv  Of  f.Iuy <jma-or\  got  in 
d-  In m ai  trifle,  ] h\  does  tea  know  fa-  Mm.!  ?d  oven  f ile  military  mUhortl  bv, . 
t)gU‘-:  and  the  iiaWlt'f  a eam[»amra  tip  ’Ha'  authorin'^  pan]  bun  the  undesirable 
Me  ilfrires  dn  luMxl~  -f|||inpUm^td  of  appnmm.  tJnp.hp 
v 1 > j I o'  i > oM.tr  mm  do  on  luxury..  and  psuhitt  it;  us  ..tfieiiil  imolligm.ri- : 

' . ,]*llt.  rriuijiingn  hits  ulreadv 

teade  the  lepitln!  ion>  of  U 

‘z)\  ..  . Uy‘  die  I.oy.ri-  ie!-  uj  h,  s [»;*  rsa, 

^ youne  w<rri-pondeut,  save 

..  . * . ...  . ■.  ***  *^;*-;  -y* 

t)iiiitV(^snry  U;  rvnrodle  e 
\ > o vis  Hotftd  XPPjftfri tr 

1 1 int  tip  siylg  it*)  luxnri- 
?mD  Hrjiit:  that  it  Mp:  Ki'f 
fam  &3£j!y  Tint  if  goes 
lwiiiey: : / ’;  V V-  y\  . 

Another  play  yp  sl.Va<dng 

Vef,  withak  ho  (m*  pfjb^  to  lip  el tann-  tie.  of  Wm o"rs  may  eurry 

ter  that  men  do  not  lit  VHinpitign^  him  far  if  he  d-id ■ t^dhuioelf  is 

If'  Is  Jtd  anlenl  vf  'Oeudbo  dan  he  aeui  Mr.  (‘  K Dioel-.,  o-l  -UiuL  Mr. 

fdly  fought  :o  a L.thor  eandidaO*  ni  ( fho  Hand-  t-gi.n  diV  ay  | ^||Sg|  : ou  a half- 
go\v  in  nOv*  val  eleefvons.  'i'o  ondei  nenro  hu'i.i--,  • - 1 • : e o.t:,.-r  da1  S!o<\ 

•VlUnl  the  llM-nitOn:  ,,f  I],!-.  It  tHV  l } l .-  oooy.t.  i \}y  •••-,•.  -mVo'oO-:  of  Utile 

retnemk'Jvd  ihm  on  td.-lant!  t l«e  <l  i .;iijor  gaihnmeo  Mi'  voMdytm'p  ;md  lo«ad  eorn  * 

eai.idiciftK*-  i^'  KjVuost  uuivtrsally  regard-  nidtW'S.  '•;,XV.h<>.n;t-h.e: 
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tufcj#  -'■timing  stuWml  an  t h>\ 
i*$lli  Hnh  (iftfrjfr,.  )1A 

in  His*' 

jnny4>  1 be  ■ 

■MX.  batty  M<hit  iiv:; 

vvuV  tI?>oi)g;li  vim 

and  wA*'^;nU> 
theft*. 

u*d.  $i<)H  |V)r  SiXUtll  Affner 

tUl  vdm 

fcuMw:/W%  real  :lit«?fatj; ; ft^d  ?’ 

HXtmet  f rom  h i in ,: 

! Mr,  ‘ Wumhih  ■’  '.B&DAMcvr ; 

Churchill,  iho 

can  hardly  Ty>. 
t&iiil  in  have  gained  fittiie  ivv 
fhm  wat;  for he  ym*  fUmcur 
l»iV>re  if,.  Hut  he  lift*  <v^- 
taiiitv  atbfvril  greatly  to  . 'Wy: 
iftureU.  Ho  m a living  pmof 
that  smart .'** young  tnmi rr  ..  ;v‘ 
jVIK  a uiiM«o|u»i?/  vf  vbtbbf  * 

Vjf  the  Atbudky  . {Sou  uf.Mo 
ixnwi  urigitvjl  mid’ “f 
lUmderU  English  shtfemou . 
liVrrd  &£mtojj»(i  pltuiryhili,  b/ 
lOUraJ  kiumvlf,  five  year*  $*«? ,■ 
h tribal  tern  of  twenty  at  \ 1 
/lershut.  He  bad  ioiund  *hV; 
anuy  for 

hifces  and  1 tm.  mV  advenfim** 
jmhtoW'd  in  Ettginmh  be 
idjUiincid  joavo  jujti  hurrie/] 

S§|  Ov  tit#  %‘Jittinfr  Hi  Cfibii  in-  Wrote  j (ie  ^unnhud  book  on  \)H*  r«m- 

SWmhmU  aod.TUibnns,  Somehow  \misn.  in  ? lie  jtderVjd?*.  he . wmt*  a 

fie  found  himself  tnemr  and  nearer  Vo  the  novel.  /*/  :./. / 

oyiniugdnie,  until  tmully  ho  wu^  \u  fe  Retnrmm:  ho»oi\  Ik*  jv*.  brood  In-  eoui- 
When  fix?  I.'ilVr  nf»  bi-  rot  nr  fo*d  ;ti'f  t«u>*imM7i  the* dmn  nbiHidmi  writ  ion,  and 

Kn^hitjd.  •!»  cornh  .}  willi  I ho  r h->  i < 'l.t  >-;  i n n c«  <1  e- d 1 1 h--..  S<dl  a box  (%{  Under 

Order  *d M ilitary  Merit.  I v he  Marred  tier  enUfftry  a 

Ho  .fust  in  Vmie  Vo  .--  uniiiVttif  espojifcer,  unKnee^fuUy  fivyght 

regifoi-io  i.»  Indio,  and  thfc;iv  in*  voinn*  on  i-lo^f  ion,  and  r lu  ti  luirrov)  ».»tT  to  Ximif 
N“T<‘d  for  fh>v  frontier  oxetobruo;  t^.  for  the  war.;  .llis  drod  -wiih  ili»*  evn.orod 
Tirol).  It  \i;u*  uolanuorour  ^Vpt-.biboo  tr.nn.  bo-  wWmdorfUl  »*e* *iibo  from  IhV' 
T«».r.  fitf  naov,'-.  ;v?-ro  uiiT.d  .10  ,.oi«i  tnrr-f..  are-  laonvi.'  lo  ,dU>  ■ 

worn--  vvol]  pfvnontoil  in.  rftnir  nionnrairi  S*rm<*wha.t  heavy ' It  Hiking,  ambition*, 
faki:Cn:'-.-o'-  Hui  be  lioy  <,  ornM  r,;  li »; .k  haiv’i :^v n*ki n J.  wuli  a iv.uob . »>f  niveiltU^ 

fiiir  fV.r  ).U/U*'V-  hr  rorb';  ,,f3  ;,  v/!oio  jemv,  that  itu*  ruoK,  u.  t.-Mi  oi’.nor.  with, 

t lay nyit f 'eoVmb 5 < bbh^yof  at]  uovrk^  ami  >df  prbver  fo  tthW'  Win 

titr  r-r-vrivn)  hr.  Urmh-  -->ndd  m»<  nci.'  Spe >n -.or  t 'Inir^bj b rtnvo ■ ?rt»  to r.  To- 

bon  mn-  W 'up  tm-  ;i  ii^n  W'u  »ja\  he  m on  (v  ?.vv»/nf  y-^i  \..  Hosv  itmg  enn 

hdiawed  Wiov  To  iit*  nnhiory  duMr>  ho  \n.  h<  > »i  hi  lb*  nvr-'^i'  r0$&'t  Winn  will 
foldrvj  rim  bnsnii-..,  (,f  -pf/  i-d  /..n;?’:  ^p4.nd  - ij*  no  ton  v^r?  honor  Y Alri*;<dy  **n^ 
otin  ;o  d fvvi  ali'd  - o:,  I ror  » r-  Ahn'  - )>oiM-rir,L  , from  v<(nn^  inon,  tir«/d 

it  .^MVnd  frmifiivr  jOinodljhm;  Im  ivm/b  with  vf  bhe  ‘»ldor  p»Hih;td  i^rtiv^,  wjn.'  looff  \u! 
Kd <']*«(••  o«*i  to  Kh?»Hmo.  -hn«vrj  in  jtfc  typt  tk  Ivnd  tlmm  in  o now  pnli/ori 
great  »::o,.Miry  nhargo  at  Omdomntm  a»uf  }no\’o.mont.  T*  }ji,-  >mr  io  shim-  h-;o*<  r 
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and ^feajper,  w i*  it  tn  bum  itself  mil 
by  its  vr-ry  / Who  can  s ay? 

Two  w».iH<fiowxi  A mormons  ore  now  <u 
the  iron  I;  Ai  r.  Hiehurd  Harding  Davila 
ami  M t Tfxlian  Ralph,  aud  they  both 
4*0  serving  f Be  IJnily  Mail.  Mr.  Davis, 
filed  Mr.  Pearse  of  the  Btiily  .New*,  is  a 
giant.  Mr.  Tea r-e  *himb  >D  feet  four 
in  Ids  stockings;  M r;  Dae  is  is  hr.  aid 
enough  across  tie'  shoulders  tor,  a charm 
pioti  athlete.  Of  .a.  difforem  type  is  MD 
H.  W Nevi^dm  of  tbe  M&ih/  VJhfitii  idev 
Mr.  -Nov  tern  lea  rued  h»>  .iirsr.  military 
lessons  in  WhftD'hapeL  \feadh mg  the 
lads  of  the  street  to  drill  in  order  to 
promote  discipline  and  AdfoymtTol 
a trioiig? t them.  if ti  N Ovifctin  has  never 
reaped  &U  the  popularity  hi*  literary 
ptnyer  desVryee.  tie  ia  i^'DVaps  tun  pes* 


snmstie  for  the  mob-m  pessjnnsni  vhmh 

hi*  experiences  in  frying  'to  improve  dm 

si  lit  ns  of  East  London  .mtet  have  helped 

to  deepen. 

To  tvll  of  alt  the  hrtllhvif  men  td  the 
from  would  he  to  make  this  paper  a 
mere  string  uf  mitfu'r  There  i>  AD 
' 'Ala x well,  of  the  ^hnt<lr\r,r  who  aedfed 
a in  the  Soudan 

One  mast  not  urnd  Air.  If  A . mwvnm, 
build  >f  RvuterV  iarr*^pdiidthtts,  iH^rhap 
the  nuwr  typical  -,e<stid  of  all.  Mr. 
(Dvynne  D sr.  numb  abroad  that  Inmdoh. 

kmAvs  H # tics  of  lbs 

H sees  much  rO’  his  work.  11c  hane'l 
straight  from  China  to  the  scat  or  war. 

Evou  peers  are  either  to  tear  n D peVl  . • 
in  the  field*  and  Lord  pe  In  \V>VD4,K,D^. 
for  the  Qtobty 


ppipfais 
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tteVJfbmmfuters  between  Adth  %vaS  m* w larpf^ly  •e'p'irijred-  in  whhdr 
r\  t.i?c  l|c«fcM  pMV  find  diinuMc  Tvcv  Hug  uutl  cm  calling;  and  mmiine.  Jim 
A •■•uii  rind  fi**-  HeiRm  levy  aud/>V  flirt*  pirevi]':,  remoter  of ' i hem  i ohM  In  ■ sn  no  o ; 
Dil/eh  ffte  nci  i*  ]il  un-hood  wb*t*h  mm  tamed  '*1  deyr  own  )j)k!s.  imi.  from  i-bese  coign  y 
the  homey  or  the  l>m>:  wm*  a*  fuv  as  »*hdd  tie  y rot*  hr*  ueb  to  ridicule  hfni 
life  is  concermol  n?  h &HW*  r^wtfdd  Mip.  Hoi  it  most  pot  t.w*  suppo.s<*d  that  «he 

nnarcliy.  Tin:  Eovdip  to  the  >ie*n.fd  hek  lc  -i  rite  o«oo  .ivvr  ift  a .body  to  ihc 

overihrow  ami  MudneLd  reimd  of  .'the . ini  a hyht.  Tio>y  did  otf  the  m.mi. 

hnv  whip  had  hie  sev^cal  yeaps-.  Am)  W or-r*  They  occopred  fliVUtKnjvcx  w.nb  oveoti  oji: 
tain  idtie  chm  hv  tlm  oVkc  The  dnihe  4V]1  which"  ili£y~  hml  codtued  — ^j^dly 

rencepf  il»r  fitj-H*  c.cav»m unity  d.ld.-iud.  in}  a mmyh  too  - for  xnoriy  n>oufh.s.  As  o*r 
neecssarih  io  tfie  hoy  who  could  whip  all  : the  Hedge  hoy,  he  u*;oerGtiO‘d  ;*  cureui^ 
the  other’s  i>nt  h.  ccrUrinlf'  con  id  row  e-o  imnd  reserve,  nonditi^  his  own  hMsinesM 
fo  a hoy  who  !md  ron  away  in  a ri*abnee  vtiih  extreme  cave,  anii  go>eg  t«;  Sch;«w;d- 
that  ui«dc  IVVeh  sltijme  palcm  to  the  .whole  M'lth  that  deadly  pMii<’t.-u*h  r y of  whieh  )i\z 
wpc  ld  Wddc  DaJy-ej  hnuid  liimself  in  imclier  was  the  /.O'cnis  hiMOMP  Ttp^'Gil 
n pnmhd  yHVsitior*.  This  liny  frihe  which  snlDnal  no  iul>  e.  s»*  erffud**n  focrj  he  b‘l 
had  followed  hy»p  with  3»ceh  ho  wavering  lows,;  Re  was  on  til  led  to  Ue  heaDn  hy  r? 


' s 


boy  * ho  had  Amidr  Wilim  lieflottr  } fa«*r  \Un\  b tdsUid.  like,  yv  e<  i ini  Win . -mu*)  v 

fitutft/  bull  ivilf  and  ftm  awaw  Judged.  aitii  k>okf*<J  h{  thn  l]>dc*  <>ui 

lie  rereivcul  some:  lHUf,,r~  He  haul  iron  -ot  oto;:  u*o*hI  i-  w:  And  ono hun^d vy'e:  T'h'rv 
%mm  $ v*ty >uperu.ir  bar  ftin  l ciwived.  iou^dri*  wu  of  apak  iuiv»s  tia 

ft ban& " iff  ih^'- «e* ve:;: -fifir  V bun--  was  pi;a:o  «n  t jo;,  lib*  .b  $ i,«vv  To*  bny^ 
• j,.7  of  Mih  ohiUlnoj  :ani  ke  had  iumu  ;-!kvUrn:\  h«*  his  position 

i, .‘it  helh>.*«-*t1  kko  a boU-oaif  A*  a r*<,b-  with  ;o<  ,-t.v.  ah, ■ i?  I*  d»M-»vvd  »"»•*. >*-,  >bo 
liT  i’f  furh  hr-  -v/iS  often  i i k v i I *>.*  1 to  tVi)  f/UA ~dn»j«j  \ -a  b;d  Oo  k o»«i  v*\  ;*  ooiO, 
had  frU.  and  tins  ?K'  dot  with  iJo.-tv  olhvr  a ( f » { moi"  anpioo 

piU^.  oiuoiiHtr  uiro^aotly  h»al  hy  had  feui  M‘.aU«l3  Johnnie  H»  .lyv\  o s pi  <M 

fjpp  icv  *u»y  partfcldur  pain,  had  bronyiu  him  Nit#  s>n  b proojiitoricc? 

: Ake  episode  tie  -and  five  Uedtfe  'aiVicms*  Hir..:^iiw'jbrty?f  nev^- 

i»ny  hud  piuohrd  up  a.  treaty,  next  , snry  u>  se.uk  a inH.uVfM'i.f  pome*  om*»-  d$j|j 

door  it*  <vtci}  other,  they  y>uid  not  fail  to  for  all.  TliH**  whs  On-  li^mt  number  of 
b;y-  at Ueir  Often  ill  ili  dim  >'dlo<d  W(-.r  imtiii):!--1'. 

Uny  mtmliovil  toirHMr  *fi  ti *&  known  Join*  rlmmjfitiiiH  in.  their  varkui* 
iiuhrllniite  diplomAoyvfrf  Jnu  hook,  classes.  A muoy  Uu**f  JnhtUur  (h-dy 
•TVs  dbi^*  drew  f.lfx^  the  now  boy  M.»».i. Unity-  now  Iiat)  to  tSivmd  in>.  way,  avfiw  fe 

r..uJ  .'*  JCapptot^  tnkirfy  a nyiifi  lisiK^lf  Jo  f.^?  any  i<m* 

• YV.v  *’  Sijtiil  ao.d  m-.\vha,y  th«t  JakfiOM • •%  poMinni  sisonld  1*0 

b»\>IOvv*'<i  upon  kill  hy>  v»j>n.n  1?  wn>.  oni:  III:  \.,UU  'm  I l^nt.  r 

of  ^rertv- -^)anv4  VVKW'W  ai;pn\<  ftp n 5ni4  p\iu ? 'forik  to  ^ *-x ->/•  i.|  Ij.jt  Uteiv1 

{j^  tor  m,y»yv  uj/Muhs  in  \n(y.  (V.'nO'  -Viry  ' <Wr-r<4-' it'.la-r  h«o, s who  ».:».!  ,*-.  tiykow^, 

forfk  U#  !>evse<'titnjn  of  tlie  Hnnary  know  \vl«ery  M> 

Arttl  An  okl^r  Hire  Avt>vrt4  Tiyripn^  ri /it j ^ ^ 

ija*>  Hod  from  T.l u*  ^polv.  but  to  i>y-  un-  l i-u  V if  o-  not 

y <nitfc  of  »!;  ^ 

% Uimjr  to  h>‘  and  cljoyi.sh'ed-  »f»  n.»$  boy  p vv^  v^aiuak . 

Whopf'fore  tliis  applf'  was  lid-  i-snOirrr)  of  In  alt  Ov».'?. vn**s-  ^:*-re 

yotiK^long- n>ore  tirdn  a IriKo,  d»-s|>iH;.  ttw‘  ftV/on^]i.  )\  vvas  tlodr  ToiJowiu^s  wbo 
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school  *rrn.‘iiut{s  came  to  nothing.  Ho 
was'  oft.tm  asked.  ‘‘Kin  you  lick  him: 
And  he  in  vat  iahjy  replied,  *1  dau'nv*'  1 
This  idea  of  waging  battle  with  the  .eu- 
lire  world  appalled  him. 

A war  fop  com 
plelo  supretimcy  of 
the  tribe  which  hud 
been  headed  by 

Wtl  lie  l.kdzel  Wax 
fought  out . iu  tlm; 
cootHry  tit  tfeirijbcv 
■. . It  hv  jwiss ' it pat 

a certain  lad  Mime 
fel  odd  - si  tub  ili  u u d*u% 

. p;iiMf»hu't  had.  a 

great  vogue  id  the 
- T.nhe  at  thi*.  pat4i^ 

^ ^ 

WJm£ 


agitated  the  ijuesiion.  And  s6  John nk* 
Hedge  was  more  or  le>s  beset. 

lie  rwiu n Ui i n«?d  Tbs  ImshTh  1 n ess.  He 
back ed  ii Way  fronj  5*1  1 1 vv as 

plain '. that  to  bnng  matters  h>  u point 
he  must  be  forced  . ; /'•' 


n in  Hedge.  nUrmied 

in.  :(  d.;  .fv  UieV  ill 
lendcd  i heir  ;i  if.’o  f s. 
mu!  noomul  (imm 

waged:  Th is  $ j 
si/ >n  of  rididi  vthneh 

ii.  fromtli*  Tic-  | 

coil  look  n p rood 
mu  it  pari;  in  these  vm  .atf-P  pi 
argimipots.  He/vm-  NK»'Uj-p  V.  W' 
tendeilHiat  Job  (Kite 

} f edgy  I'A'ri 1 1 <1  thrasdi  hoy  hoy  ii}  tHc  World. 
He  n;e  of  d,  end  hi  m*v  ou^  ovl  So 

Opposed  h\ Hi  he  <d<h  ? Y\»u  just  one 
of  l hose  einii’h*  ..  m the  fcye,  j>ml  then 
>oifH  Mt»f . ' In  the  iiioai  tHiih  there  .whs 
Ife  grond  upd  hno>»'e>sivo  Mjeiu-e  in  the 
»:ii  rente  >n-  W Willie  0:1 1 /.eh  lie  bod 
gartered.  trim  n c#*  fit*  of  Ids  eiati.  hot  \\\e 
ma:iftj)HrisA»r;fd^  sovereignty  Wbtr  tfcab 
levy*} thy’  winds.  He  rca«  an  enemy. 

Owing  to  the  circumspect  helmyb*r  of 
the  new  boy>  the  commotions  on  ih© 


]t,  end  m Mo  last 

yha  p t t-ris  b { th  c.Wofc. 
1ft:  in/iitfexi  jauntily 

r‘,*.fvermg  *>n  (os 
ovvn  botdc  as  one  of  the  most  gallons 
pH*:Or  /Oi  fU ,h oh  db;it  e*ver  bailed,  tin*  sea  •. 

Woonndly.  whf:u  fhi.x  tale  wus  time-, 
oughiy  ’ tiiiiter'ifiUiixb  by  the 
had; lee 4rni.ua tize  it.  ubhmigb  4 ww*  a 
dranuiti^itKin  ihm  iv:oujh|  Chtu  ne  eov 
ftl  u efiff  Ac  Tt  i^#aiihnr  • :\Nruv£|t  was  ydai  u th  at 

the  Uivd.ov  wlje  y.e  hu>.f  fur  do 
Ihk\  vun  ivoidd  ' luiul  a hie  iloo.igliont 
-tlKntl. rs.{-  fifteev*  vdeljdV-ev  wih'dh  -we.uhl.  et- 
tract  few'  t AVdlit;  fhd/.ed  dcs^hhiw^i 

a ^clieune  tiiir  Which  Ahnili  hid- 
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play  cabin  Toy  during  tbia  period  of  mU~  SiU;  J)a it  Karl  m'ad-e  the.  ikiw.  hrm  revolt 
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‘ Did  youf  ' He  had  looked  at  Willie 
Dalzel. 

Willie  Dalzel  began  to  mumble:  “We 
was  on’y  playin'.  Wasn't  nothin'  fer 
him  to  cry  fer.” 

The  new  boy  had  at  his  command  some 
big  phrases,  and  he  used  them.  “I  am 
goin'  to  whip  you  within  an  inch  of  your 
life.  I am  goin’  to  tan  the  hide  off’n 
you.”  And  immediately  there  was  a 
mixture — an  infusion  of  two  boys  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a chem- 
ist. The  other  children  stood  back, 
stricken  with  horror.  But  out  of  this 
whirl  they  presently  perceived  the  figure 
of  Willie  Dalzel  seated  upon  the  chest  of 
the  Hedge  boy. 

“ Got  enough?”  asked  Willie,  hoarsely. 

“No,”  choked  out  the  Hedge  boy. 
Then  there  was  another  flapping  and 
floundering,  and  finally  another  calm. 

“Got  enough?”  asked  Willie. 

“No,”  said  the  Hedge  boy.  A sort  of 
war-cloud  again  puzzled  the  sight  of  the 
observers.  Both  combatants  were  breath- 
less, bloodless  in  their  faces,  and  very 
weak. 

“Got  enough?”  said  Willie. 

“No,”  said  the  Hedge  boy.  The  car- 
nage was  again  renewed.  All  the  specta- 
tors were  silent  but  Johnnie  Hedge's  lit- 
tle brother,  who  shrilly  exhorted  him  to 
continue  the  struggle.  But  it  was  not 
plain  that  the  Hedge  boy  needed  any  en- 
couragement, for  he  was  crying  bitterly, 
and  it  has  been  explained  that  when  a 
boy  cried  it  was  a bad  time  to  hope  for 
peace.  He  had  managed  to  wriggle  over 
upon  his  hands  and  knees.  But  Willie 
Dalzel  was  tenaciously  gripping  him 
from  the  back,  and  it  seemed  that  his 
strength  would  spend  itself  in  futility. 
The  bear  cub  seemed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  working  model  of  the  wind- 
mill. They  heaved,  uttered  strange  words, 
wept,  and  the  sun  looked  down  upon  them 
with  steady,  unwinking  eye. 

Peter  Washington  came  out  of  the 
stable  and  observed  this  tragedy  of  the 
back  garden.  He  stood  transfixed  for  a 
moment,  and  then  ran  towards  it,  shout- 
ing: “Hi!  What's  all  dish  yere?  Hi! 
Stopper  dat,  stopper  dat,  you  two!  For 
lan’  sake,  what's  all  dish  yere  ?”  He 
grabbed  the  struggling  boys  and  pulled 
them  apart.  He  was  stormy  and  fine  in 
his  indignation.  “For  lan'  sake!  You 
two  kids  act  like  you  gwine  mad  dogs. 
Stopper  dat!”  The  whitened,  tearful, 


soiled  combatants,  their  clothing  all  awry, 
glared  fiercely  at  each  other  as  Peter  stood 
between  them,  lecturing.  They  made 
several  futile  attempts  to  circumvent  him 
and  again  come  to  battle.  As  he  fended 
them  off  with  his  open  hands  he  deliv- 
ered his  reproaches  at  Jimmie.  “ I's 
s'prised  at  you!  I suhtainly  is!” 

“ Why?”  said  Jimmie.  “ I 'ain't  done 
nothin’.  What  have  I done?” 

“ Y-y-you  done  'courage  dese  yere  kids 
ter  scrap,”  said  Peter,  virtuously. 

“Me?”  cried  Jimmie.  “I  'ain’t  had 
nothin'  to  do  with  it.” 

“I  raikon  you  ’ain’t,”  retorted  Peter, 
with  heavy  sarcasm.  “I  raikon  you 
been  er-pray in’,  'ain't  you?”  Turning  to 
Willie  Dalzel,  he  said,  “ You  jest  take  an' 
run  erlong  outer  dish  yere  or  I’ll  jest  nacli- 
ually  take  an’  damnearkill  you.”  Willie 
Dalzel  went.  To  the  new  boy  Peter  said  : 
“You  look  like  you  had  some  saince,  but  I 
raikon  you  don't  know  no  more'n  er  rab- 
bit. You  jest  take  an’  trot  erlong  off 
home,  an'  don’  lemine  caitch  you  round 
yere  er-fightin’  or  I'll  break  yer  back.” 
The  Hedge  boy  moved  away  with  dignity, 
followed  by  his  little  brother.  The  lat- 
ter, when  he  had  placed  a sufficient  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  Peter,  played 
his  fingers  at  his  nose  and  called  out: 

“ Nig-ger-r-r ! Nig-ger-r-r !” 

Peter  Washington's  resentment  poured 
out  upon  Jimmie. 

“'Pears  like  you  never  would  under- 
stan’  you  ain't  reg'lar  common  trash. 
You  take  an'  'sociate  with  an'body  what 
done  come  erlong.” 

“Aw,  go  on,”  retorted  Jimmie,  pro- 
fanely. “ Go  soak  your  head,  Pete.” 

The  remaining  boys  retired  to  the  street, 
whereupon  they  perceived  Willie  Dalzel 
in  the  distance.  He  ran  to  them. 

“I  licked  him!”  he  shouted,  exultant- 
ly. “ I licked  him  ! Didn't  I,  now?” 

From  the  Whilomville  point  of  view 
he  was  entitled  to  a favorable  answer. 
They  made  it.  “ Yes,”  they  said,  “ you 
did.” 

“ I run  in,”  cried  Willie, “ an’  I grabbed 
’im,  an'  afore  he  knew  what  it  was  I 
throwed  'im.  An'  then  it  was  easy.” 
He  puffed  out  his  chest  and  smiled  like 
an  English  recruiting -sergeant.  “An’ 
now,”  said  he,  suddenly  facing  Jimmie 
Trescott,  “ whose  side  were  you  on?” 

The  question  was  direct  and  sts%ling. 
Jimmie  gave  back  two  paces.  “ He  licked 
you  once,”  he  explained,  haltingly. 
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4 4 He  never  saw  the  day  when  he  could 
lick  one  side  of  me.  I could  lick  him 
with  my  left  hand  tied  behind  me.  Why, 
I could  lick  him  when  I was  asleep.” 
Willie  Dalzel  was  magnificent. 

A gate  clicked,  and  Johnnie  Hedge  was 
seen  to  be  strolling  toward  them. 

44  You  said,”  he  remarked,  coldly,  “you 
licked  me,  didn’t  you?” 

Willie  Dalzel  stood  his  ground.  44  Yes,” 
he  said,  stoutly. 

“ Well,  you’re  a liar,”  said  the  Hedge 
boy. 

“You're  another.”  retorted  Willie. 

44  No,  I ain’t,  either,  but  you're  a liar.” 

44  You’re  another,”  retorted  Willie. 

44  Don't  you  dare  tell  me  I'm  a liar,  or 
I’ll  smack  your  mouth  for  you,”  said  the 
Hedge  boy. 

44  Well,  I did,  didn’t  I?”  barked  Willie. 
44  An’  whatche  goin’  to  do  about  it?” 

44  I'm  goin'  to  lam  you,”  said  the  Hedge 
boy. 

He  approached  to  attack  warily,  and 
the  other  boys  held  their  breaths.  Willie 
Dalzel  winced  back  a pace.  44  Hoi’  on  a 
minute,”  he  cried,  raising  his  palm.  44  I’m 
not—” 

But  the  comic  windmill  was  again  in 
motion,  and  between  gasps  from  his  ex- 
ertions Johnnie  Hedge  remarked,  44  I’ll 
show — you — whether — you  kin — lick  me 
—or  not.” 

The  first  blows  did  not  reach  home  on 
Willie,  for  he  backed  away  with  expedi- 
tion, keeping  up  his  futile  cry,  44  Hoi’  on 
a minute.”  Soon  enough  a swinging 
fist  landed  on  his  cheek.  It  did  not  knock 
him  down,  but  it  hurt  him  a little  and 
frightened  him  a great  deal.  He  sudden- 
ly opened  his  mouth  to  an  amazing  and 
startling  extent,  tilted  back  his  head,  and 


howled,  while  his  eyes,  glittering  with 
tears,  were  fixed  upon  this  scowling  butch- 
er of  a Johnnie  Hedge.  The  latter  was 
making  slow  and  vicious  circles,  evident- 
ly intending  to  renew  the  massacre. 

But  the  spectators  really  had  been  des- 
olated and  shocked  by  the  terrible  thing 
which  had  happened  to  Willie  Dalzel. 
They  now  cried  out:  44  No,  no;  don’t  Hit 
’im  any  more ! Don’t  hit  ’im  any  more !” 

Jimmie  Trescott,  in  a panic  of  bravery, 
veiled,  “We'll  all  jump  on  you  if  you 
do.” 

The  Hedge  boy  paused,  at  bay.  He 
breathed  angrily,  and  flashed  his  glance 
from  lad  to  lad.  They  still  protested: 
44  No,  no;  don’t  hit  ’im  any  more.  Don’t 
hit  ’im  no  more.” 

44  I’ll  hammer  him  until  he  can’t  stand 
up,”  said  Johnnie,  observing  that  they  all 
feared  him.  “I’ll  fix  him  so  he  won't 
know  hisself,  an’  if  any  of  you  kids  both- 
er with  me — ” 

Suddenly  he  ceased,  he  trembled,  he 
collapsed.  The  hand  of  one  approaching 
from  behind  had  laid  hold  upon  his  ear, 
and  it  was  the  hand  of  one  whom  he  knew. 

The  other  lads  heard  a loud,  iron-filing 
voice  say,  44  Caught  ye  at  it  again,  ye  brat, 
ye.”  They  saw  a dreadful  woman  with 
gray  hair,  with  a sharp  red  nose,  with  bare 
arms,  with  spectacles  of  such  magnifying 
quality  that  her  eyes  shone  through  them 
like  two  fierce  white  moons.  She  was 
Johnnie  Hedge's  mother.  Still  holding 
Johnnie  by  the  ear,  she  swung  out  swiftly 
and  dexterously,  and  succeeded  in  boxing 
the  ears  of  two  boys  before  the  crowd  re- 
gained its  presence  of  mind  and  stampeded. 
Yes,  the  war  for  supremacy  was  over,  and 
the  question  was  never  again  disputed. 
The  supreme  power  was  Mrs.  Hedge. 
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BY  GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

DO  the  mountains  query: 

Whence  our  beauteous  trees? 
Do  the  wTaves  make  question 
The  glory  of  the  seas? 

Do  the  skies  insist  on 

> 

The  stars'  bright  mystery? 

Shall  I seek  to  fathom 
The  love  I bear  to  thee? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

HEY  were  all  going  down  to  the 
mid-day  train  for  Rome. 

At  last  the  ambassador — who  had 
been  passing  through  a series  of  political 
and  domestic  difficulties,  culminating  in 
the  mutiny  of  his  Neapolitan  cook — had 
been  able  to  carry  out  his  whim.  A lunch- 
eon had  been  arranged  for  the  young 
American  girl  who  had  taken  his  fancy. 
At  the  head  of  his  house  for  the  time  be- 
ing was  his  married  daughter,  Lady 
Mary,  who  had  come  from  India  for  the 
winter  to  look  after  her  babies  and  her 
father.  When  she  was  told  to  write  the 
notes  for  this  luncheon,  she  lifted  her 
eyebrows  in  good-humored  astonishment. 

“ My  dear,”  said  the  ambassador,  “ we 
have  been  doing  our  duty  for  six  months 
—and  I find  It  palls!” 

He  had  been  entertaining  royalties  and 
cabinet  ministers  in  heavy  succession, 
and  his  daughter  understood.  There  was 
an  element  of  insubordination  in  her 
father,  which  she  knew  better  than  to 
provoke. 

So  the  notes  were  sent. 

“ Find  her  some  types,  my  dear,”  said 
the  ambassador — “ and  a little  of  every- 
thing.” 

Lady  Mary  did  her  best.  She  invited 
an  Italian  Marchesa  whom  she  had  heard 
her  father  describe  as  “ the  ablest  woman 
in  Rome,”  while  she  herself  knew  her  as 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  popular;  a 
young  Lombard  land-owner  formerly  in 
the  navy,  now  much  connected  with  the 
court,  whose  blue  eyes,  moreover,  were 
among  the  famous  things  of  the  day;  a 
Danish  professor  and  savant  who  was  also 
a very  rich  man,  collector  of  flints  and 
torques,  and  other  matters  of  importance 
to  primitive  man;  an  artist  or  two;  an 
American  Monsignore  blessed  with  some 
Irish  wit  and  much  influence;  Reggie 
Brooklyn,  of  course,  and  his  sister;  Ma- 
dame Variani,  who  would  prevent  Mr. 
Manisty  from  talking  too  much  non- 
sense; and  a dull  English  admiral  and  his 


wife,  official  guests,  whom  the  ambassa- 
dor admitted  at  the  last  moment  with  a 
groan,  as  still  representing  the  cold  tyr- 
anny of  duty  invading  his  snatch  of 
pleasure. 

“And  Mr.  Bellasis,  papa?”  said  Lady 
Mary,  pausing,  pen  in  hand,  like  Forti- 
tude prepared  for  all  extremities. 

“ Heavens,  no!”  said  the  ambassador, 
hastily.  “ I have  put  him  off  twice.  This 
time  I should  have  to  read  him.” 

Manisty  accordingly  was  smoking  on 
the  balcony  of  the  villa  while  he  waited 
for  the  ladies  to  appear.  Miss  Manisty, 
who  was  already  suffering  from  the  heat, 
was  not  going.  The  fact  did  not  improve 
Manisty’s  temper.  Three  is  no  company 
— that  we  all  know. 

If  Lady  Mary,  indeed,  had  only 
planned  this  luncheon  because  she  must, 
Manisty  was  going  to  it  under  a far  more 
impatient  sense  of  compulsion.  It  would 
be  a sickening  waste  of  time.  Nothing 
now  had  any  attraction  for  him,  nothing 
seemed  to  him  desirable  or  important, 
but  that  conversation  with  Lucy  Foster 
which  he  was  bent  on  securing,  and  she 
apparently  was  bent  on  refusing  him. 

His  mind  was  full  of  the  sense  of  in- 
jury. During  all  the  day  before,  while  he 
had  been  making  the  arrangements  for 
his  unhappy  sister — during  the  journeys 
backward  and  forward  to  Rome — a de- 
licious image  had  filled  all  the  back- 
ground of  his  thoughts,  the  image  of  the 
white  Lucy,  helpless  and  lovely,  lying  un- 
conscious in  his  chair. 

In  the  evening  he  could  hardly  com- 
mand his  eagerness  sufficiently  to  help 
his  tired  little  aunt  up  the  steps  of  the 
station,  and  put  her  safely  in  her  cab,  be- 
fore hurrying  himself  up  the  steep  short- 
cut to  the  villa.  Should  he  find  her  per-1 
haps  on  the  balcony,  conscious  of  his 
step  on  the  path  below,  weak  and  shaken, 
yet  ready  to  lift  those  pure  tender  eyes 
of  hers  to  his  in  a shy  gratitude? 

ITe  had  found  no  one  on  the  balcony, 
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and  the  evening  of  that  trying  day  had 
been  one  of  baffling  disappointment.  El- 
eanor was  in  her  room,  apparently  tired 
out  by  the  adventures  of  the  night  be- 
fore; and  although  Miss  Foster  appeared 
at  dinner  she  had  withdrawn  immediate- 
ly afterwards,  and  there  had  been  no 
chance  for  anything  but  the  most  per- 
functory conversation. 

She  had  said  of  course  all  the  proper 
things,  so  far  as  they  could  be  said.  “ I 
trust  you  have  been  able  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements you  wished.  Miss  Burgoyne 
and  I have  been  so  sorry!  Poor  Miss 
Manisty  must  have  had  a very  tiring 
day—” 

Bah! — he  could  not  have  believed  that 
a girl  could  speak  so  formally,  so  per- 
functorily to  a man  who  within  twenty- 
four  hours  had  saved  her  from  the  attack 
of  a mad-woman.  For  that  was  what  it 
came  to,  plainly.  Did  she  know  what  had 
happened?  Had  her  swoon  blotted  it  all 
out  ? If  so,  was  he  justified  in  revealing 
it  ? There  was  an  uneasy  feeling  that  it 
would  be  more  chivalrous  towards  her, 
and  kinder  towards  his  sister,  if  he  left 
the  veil  drawn,  seeing  that  she  seemed  to 
wish  it  so,  if  he  said  no  more  about  her 
fright,  her  danger,  her  faint.  But  Man- 
isty was  not  accustomed  to  let  himself  be 
governed  by  the  scruples  of  men  more 
precise  or  more  timid.  He  wished  pas- 
sionately to  gain  his  end — a moment  of 
common  feeling,  of  deepened  intimacy. 

And  then  ? 

What  was  he  really  after?  He  stood, 
cigarette  in  hand,  staring  blindly  at  the 
garden,  lost  in  an  intense  questioning 
of  himself. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  back  again, 
as  it  were,  among  the  feelings  and  sensa- 
tions of  Lucy  Foster’s  first  Sunday  at  the 
villa — his  repugnance  towards  any  notion 
of  marriage;  his  wonder  that  anybody 
should  suppose  he  meant  to  marry  Elea- 
nor Burgoyne ; the  reverie,  half  lazy,  half 
scornful,  in  which  he  had  watched  Lucy 
in  her  stiff  Sunday  dress,  walking  along 
the  avenue. 

Since  then  he  had  known  some  bitter 
moments  of  disillusion  and  disappoint- 
ment. The  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the 
winter  seemed  to  have  melted  into  air. 
It  seemed  as  though,  after  all,  he  had  al- 
lowed his  hot  temper  and  a fatal  versatil- 
ity to  lead  him  into  cheek  and  confusion. 


Well — but  there  are  ways  out ! A great 
tide  of  headstrong  will  and  cloudy  desire 
surged  up  within  him.  What  if,  after  all, 
the  beaten  roads  are  best  ? 

To  the  old  paths,  my  soul ! 

A voice  struck  on  his  ear.  It  was  Elea- 
nor calling  to  Lucy  from  the  salon.  Ah ! 
Eleanor?  A rush  of  feeling — half  gen- 
erous, half  audacious — came  upon  him. 
He  knew  that  he  had  given  her  pain  at 
Nemi.  He  had  been  a brute,  an  ungrate- 
ful brute!  Women  like  Eleanor  have 
very  exalted  and  sensitive  ideals  of 
friendship.  He  understood  that  he  had 
pulled  down  Eleanor’s  ideal,  that  he  had 
wounded  her  sorely.  What  did  she  ex- 
pect of  him?  Not  any  of  the  things 
which  the  ignorant  or  vulgar  bystander 
expected  of  him — of  that  he  was  certain. 
But  still  her  claim  had  wearied  him — 
and  he  had  the  grace  to  see  that  his  sulki- 
ness about  the  book  had  been  indefensi- 
ble. 

Let  him  make  amends,  then — treat  her 
as  his  friend  indeed!  His  mind  ran  for- 
ward hazily  to  some  bold  confidence  or 
other — some  appeal  to  her  for  sympathy 
and  help. 

The  affection  between  her  and  Miss 
Foster  seemed  to  be  growing  closer.  He 
thought  of  it  uncomfortably,  and  with 
vague  plannings  of  counter-strokes.  It 
did  not  suit  him — nay,  it  presented  itself 
somehow  as  an  obstacle  in  his  path.  For 
he  had  a half-remorseful,  half-humorous 
feeling  that  Eleanor  knew  him  too  well. 

“ Ah,  my  dear  lady,”  said  the  ambassa- 
dor, “ how  few  things  in  this  world  one 
does  to  please  one’s  self ! This  is  one  of 
them.” 

Lucy  flushed  with  a young  and  natural 
pleasure.  She  was  on  the  ambassador’s 
left,  and  he  had  just  laid  his  wrinkled 
hand  for  an  instant  on  hers — with  a 
charming  and  paternal  freedom. 

“ Have  you  enjoyed  yourself?  Have 
you  lost  your  heart  to  Italy?”  said  the 
old  man,  stooping  to  her.  He  was 
amused  to  see  the  transformation  in  her 
— the  pretty  dress,  the  developed  beauty. 

“ I have  been  in  fairyland,”  said  Lucy, 
shyly,  opening  her  blue  eyes  upon  him. 
“ Nothing  can  ever  be  like  it  again.” 

“ No,  because  one  can  never  be  twenty 
again,”  said  the  old  man,  sighing. 
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“ Twenty  years  hence  you  will  wonder 
where  the  magic  came  from.  Never 
mind;  just  now,  anyway,  the  world’s  your 
oyster.” 

Then  he  looked  at  her  a little  more 
closely.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that,  al- 
though she  was  handsomer,  she  was  not 
so  happy.  lie  missed  some  of  that 
quiver  of  youth  and  enjoyment  he  had 
felt  in  her  before,  and  there  were  some 
very  dark  lines  under  the  beautiful  eyes. 
What  was  wrong?  Had  she  met  the  man 
— the  appointed  one? 

Instinctively  he  glanced  down  the  table 
for  Manisty  and  Mrs.  Burgoyne.  He 
had  formed  his  own  conclusions  in  the 
winter  as  to  that  pair  of  people.  Poor 
Mrs.  Burgoyne!  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  come  across  a good  many  cases 
like  hers  in  the  world  already.  She  was 
one  of  those  women  who  just  miss  the 
last  maddening  seductive  gift  which 
gives  other  women  the  top  of  the  wave. 
They  have  every  grace,  every  distinction 
even,  he  reflected,  and  yet  they  love  more 
than  they  are  loved.  “ The  men  have  far 
too  easy  a time  with  them,”  thought  the 
ambassador.  Then  his  attention  came 
back  to  his  neighbor. 

“ Dear  lady,”  said  the  old  man,  “ you 
are  very  young,  and  I shall  soon  be  very 
old.  Let  me  seize  the  opportunity  to 
give  you  a word  of  advice.  We  must  all 
have  our  ups  and  downs;  this  ’ll  carry 
you  through  most  of  them.” 

He  stopped  and  surveyed  her.  His 
kind  humorous  eyes  blinked  through 
their  blanched  lashes.  Lucy  dropped  her 
fork  and  looked  back  at  him  with  smiling 
expectancy. 

“Learn  Persian!”  said  the  old  man  in 
an  urgent  whisper — “ and  get  the  diction- 
ary by  heart!” 

Lucy  still  looked,  wondering. 

“ I finished  it  this  morning,”  said  the 
ambassador,  in  her  ear.  “ To-morrow  I 
shall  begin  it  again.  My  daughter  hates 
the  sight  of  the  thing.  She  says  I over- 
tire myself,  and  that  when  old  people 
have  done  their  work  they  should  take  a 
nap.  But  I know  that  if  it  weren’t  for 
niv  dictionary  I should  have  given  up 
long  ago.  When  too  many  tiresome  peo- 
ple dine  here  in  the  evening,  or  when 
they  worry  me  from  home,  I take  a col- 
umn. But  generally  half  a column’s 
enough — good  tough  Persian  roots  and 
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no  nonsense.  Oh,  of  course  I can  read 
Hafiz  and  Omar  Khayyam,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  But  that’s  the  whipped 
cream.  That  don’t  count.  What  one 
wants  is  something  to  set  one’s  teeth  in. 
Latin  verse  will  do.  Last  year  I put  half 
Tommy  Moore  into  hendecasyllables. 
But  my  youngest  boy,  who’s  at  Oxford, 
said  he  wouldn’t  be  responsible  for  them, 
so  I had  to  desist.  And  I suppose  the 
mathematicians  have  always  something 
handy.  But,  one  way  or  another,  one 
must  learn  one’s  dictionary.  It  comes 
next  to  cultivating  one’s  garden.  Now, 
Mr.  Manisty — how  is  he  provided  in  that 
way  ?” 

His  sudden  question  took  Lucy  by  sur- 
prise, and  the  quick  rise  of  color  in  the 
clear  cheeks  did  not  escape  him. 

“Well — I suppose  he  has  his  book?” 
she  said,  smiling. 

“ Oh,  no  use  at  all ! He  can  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  book.  But  you  can’t  do 
what  you  like  with  the  dictionary.  You 
must  take  it  or  leave  it.  That’s  what 
makes  it  so  reposeful.  Now  if  I were 
asked,  I could  soon  find  some  Persian 
roots  for  Mr.  Manisty! — to  be  taken  ev- 
ery day.” 

Lucy  glanced  across  the  table.  Her 
eyes  fell,  and  she  said  in  the  low  full 
voice  that  delighted  the  old  man’s  ears, 

“ I suppose- you  would  send  him  home?” 

The  ambassador  nodded. 

“ Tenants,  turnips,  and  Petty  Sessions ! 
Persian’s  pleasanter — but  those  would 
serve.”  He  paused  a moment,  then  said 
seriously,  under  the  cover  of  a loud  buzz 
of  talk,  “ He’s  wasting  his  time,  dear 
lady — there’s  no  doubt  of  that.” 

Lucy  still  looked  down,  but  her  atti- 
tude changed  imperceptibly.  “ The  sub- 
ject interests  her!”  thought  the  old  man. 
“ It’s  a thousand  pities,”  he  resumed, 
with  the  caution,  masked  by  the  ease,  of 
the  diplomat,  “ he  came  out  here  in  a fit 
of  pique.  He  saw  false — and  as  far  as  I 
can  hear,  the  book’s  a mistake.  Italy 
isn’t  England,  and  the  Anglican  Church 
isn’t  the  Papacy.  His  parable  limps,  his 
illustration  doesn’t  apply.  And  mean- 
while he  is  throwing  away  all  his  chances. 
I knew  his  father.  I don’t  like  to  see  him 
beating  the  air.  If  you  have  any  influ- 
ence with  him  ” — the  old  man  smiled — 
“send  him  home!  Or  Mrs.  Burgoyne 
there.  He  used  to  listen  todier.” 
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A great  pang  gripped  Lucy’s  heart. 

“ I should  think  he  always  took  his 
own  way,”  she  said,  with  difficulty.  “ Mr. 
Neal  sometimes  advises  him.” 

The  ambassador’s  shrewd  glance  rest- 
ed upon  her  for  a moment.  Then  with- 
out another  word  he  turned  away.  “ Reg- 
gie!” he  said,  addressing  young  Brooklyn, 
“ you  seem  to  be  ill-treating  Madame 
Variani.  Must  I interpose?” 

Reggie  and  his  companion,  who  were 
in  a full  tide  of  “ chaff  ” and  laughter, 
turned  towards  him. 

“ Sir,”  said  Brooklyn,  “ Madame  Vari- 
ani is  attacking  my  best  friend.” 

“ Many  of  us  find  that  agreeable,”  said 
the  ambassador. 

“Ah!  but  she  makes  it  so  personal,” 
said  Reggie,  dallying  with  his  banana. 
“ She  abuses  him  because  he’s  not  mar- 
ried, and  calls  him  a selfish  fop.  Now 
I'm  not  married,  and  I object  to  these 
wholesale  classifications.  Besides,  my 
friend  has  the  most  conclusive  answer.” 

“ I wait  for  it,”  said  Madame  Variani. 

Reggie  delicately  unsheathed  his  ba- 
nana. 

“ Well,  some  of  us  once  inquired  what 
he  meant  by  it,  and  he  said:  ‘My  dear 
fellow,  I’ve  asked  all  the  beautiful  wo- 
men I know  to  marry  me,  and  they 
won’t ! Now ! I’d  be  content  with 
cleanliness  and  conduct.’  ” • 

There  was  a general  laugh,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Reggie  remarked, 

“ I thought  it  the  most  touching  sit- 
uation— but  Madame  Variani  has  the 
heart  of  a stone.” 

Madame  Variani  looked  down  upon  him 
unmoved.  She  and  the  charming  lad 
were  fast  friends. 

“ I will  wager  you  he  never  asked,”  she 
said,  quietly. 

Reggie  protested. 

“ No,  he  never  asked.  Englishmen 
don’t  ask  ladies  to  marry  them  any 
more.” 

tk  Let  Madame  Variani  prove  her 
point,”  said  the  ambassador,  raising  one 
white  hand  above  the  hubbub,  while  he 
hollowed  the  other  round  his  deaf  ear. 
“ This  is  indeed  a most  interesting  dis- 
cussion.” 

“ But  it  is  known  to  all  that  English- 
men don’t  get  married  any  more!”  cried 
Madame  Variani.  “ I read  in  an  English 
novel  the  other  day  that  it  is  spoiling 


your  English  society,  that  the  charming 
girls  wait  and  wait — and  nobody  marries 
them.” 

'“Well,  there  are  no  English  young 
ladies  present,”  said  the  ambassador, 
looking  round  the  table ; “ so  we  may  pro- 
ceed. How  do  you  account  for  this  phe- 
nomenon, madame?” 

“ Oh,  you  have  now  too  many  French 
cooks  in  England!”  said  Madame  Vari- 
ani, shrugging  her  plump  shoulders. 

“ What  in  the  world  has  that  got  to  do 
with  it?”  cried  the  ambassador. 

“ Your  young  men  are  too  comfort- 
able,” said  the  lady,  with  a calm  wave 
of  the  hand  towards  Reggie  Brooklyn. 
“ That’s  what  I am  told.  I ask  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  wife  of  an  English  general,  who 
knows  both  France  and  England,  and  she 
tells  me  your  young  men  get  now  such 
good  cooking  at  their  clubs  and  at  the 
messes  of  their  regiments,  and  their 
sports  amuse  them  so  well  and  cost  so 
much  money,  they  don’t  want  any  wives! 
they  are  not  interested  any  more  in  the 
girls.  That  is  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  Frenchman.  The  French- 
man is  still  interested  in  the  ladies.  After 
dinner  the  Frenchman  wants  to  go  and 
sit  with  the  ladies,  the  Englishman,  no! 
That  is  why  the  French  are  still  agree- 
able.” 

The  small  black  eyes  of  the  speaker- 
sparkled,  but  otherwise  she  looked  round 
with  challenging  serenity  on  the  English 
and  Americans  around  her.  Madame 
Variani,  stout,  clever,  middle-aged,  and 
disinterested,  had  a position  of  her  own 
in  Rome.  She  was  the  correspondent  of  a 
leading  French  paper;  she  had  many 
English  friends,  and  she  and  the  Mar- 
chesa  Fazzolani,  at  the  ambassador’s 
right  hand,  had  just  been  doing  wonders 
for  the  relief  of  the  Italian  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  miserable  campaign  of 
Adowa. 

“ Oh ! I hide  my  diminished  head !” 
said  the  old  ambassador,  taking  his  white 
locks  in  both  hands.  “ All  I know  is,  I 
have  sent  twenty  wedding  presents  al- 
ready this  year,  and  that  the  state  of  my 
banking  account  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  these  theories.” 

“ Ah ! you  are  exceptional,”  said  the 
lady.  “ Only  this  morning  I get  an  ac- 
count of  an  English  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance.  He  is  nearly  forty;  he 
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possesses  a large  estate;  his  mother  and 
sisters  are  on  their  knees  to  him  to  mar- 
ry; it  will  all  go  to  a cousin,  and  the 
cousin  has  forged — or  something.  And  he 
— not  he!  He  don’t  care  what  happens 
to  the  estate.  He  has  only  got  the  one 
life,  he  says,  and  he  won’t  spoil  it.  And 
of  course  it  does  your  women  harm ! 
Women  are  always  dull  when  the  men 
don’t  court  them !” 

The  table  laughed.  Lucy,  looking  down 
it,  caught  first  the  face  of  Eleanor  Bur- 
goyne,and  in  the  distance  Manisty’s  black 
head  and  absent  smile.  The  girl’s  young 
mind  was  captured  by  a sudden  ghastly 
sense  of  the  human  realities  underlying 
the  gay  aspects  and  talk  of  the  luncheon 
table.  It  seemed  to  her  she  still  heard 
that  heart-rending  voice  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne : “ Oh ! I never  dreamed  it  could 
be  the  same  for  him  as  for  me.  I didn’t 
ask  much.” 

She  dreaded  to  let  herself  think.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  Mrs.  Burgoyne’s  suf- 
fering must  reveal  itself  to  all  the  world, 
and  the  girl  had  moments  of  hot  shame, 
as  though  for  herself.  To  her  eyes  the 
change  in  aspect  and  expression,  visible 
through  all  the  elegance  and  care  of 
dress,  was  already  terrible. 

Oh,  why  had  she  come  to  Rome  ? What 
had  changed  the  world  so  ? Some 
wounded  writhing  thing  seemed  to  be 
struggling  in  her  own  breast,  while  she 
was  holding  it  down,  trying  to  thrust  it 
out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

She  had  written  to  Uncle  Ben  and  to 
the  Porters.  To-morrow  she  must  break 
it  to  Aunt  Pattie  that  she  could  not  go 
to  Yallombrosa,  and  must  hurry  back  to 
England.  The  girl’s  pure  conscience  was 
tortured  already  by  the  thought  of  the 
excuses  she  would  have  to  give — to  make. 
And  not  a word,  till  Mr.  Manisty  was 
safely  started  on  his  way  to  that  function 
at  the  Vatican  which  he  was  already 
grumbling  over,  which  he  would  certainly 
shirk  if  he  could.  But,  thank  Heaven, 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  shirk 
it. 

Again  her  eyes  crossed  those  of  Man- 
isty. He  was  discussing  some  political 
matter  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  with 
his  usual  vehemence.  Nevertheless  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  watched,  that 
in  some  continuous  and  subtle  way  he 
held  her  in  sight. 


How  cold  and  ungrateful  he  must  have 
thought  her  the  night  before ! To-day,  at 
breakfast,  and  in  the  train,  he  had  hardly 
spoken  to  her. 

Yet,  mysteriously,  Lucy  felt  herself 
threatened,  hard  pressed.  Alice  Man- 
isty’s talk,  in  that  wild  night,  haunted 
her  ear.  Her  hand,  cold  and  tremulous, 
shook  on  her  knee.  Even  the  voice  of 
the  ambassador  startled  her. 

After  luncheon  the  ambassador’s  guests 
fell  into  groups  on  the  large  shady  lawn 
of  the  embassy  garden. 

The  ambassador  introduced  Lucy  to 
the  blue-eyed  Lombard,  Fiorancini,  while 
he,  pricked  with  a rueful  sense  of  duty, 
devoted  himself  for  a time  to  the  wife  of 
the  distinguished  English  admiral,  who 
had  been  Lady  Mary’s  neighbor  at 
luncheon.  The  ambassador  examined  her 
through  his  half-closed  eyes  as  he  meekly 
offered  to  escort  her  in-doors  to  see  his 
pictures.  She  was  an  elegant  and  fash- 
ionable woman  with  very  white  and  regu- 
lar false  teeth.  Her  looks  were  conven- 
tional and  mild.  In  reality  the  ambassa- 
dor knew  her  to  be  a Tartar.  He  walked 
languidly  beside  her;  his  hands  were 
lightly  crossed  before  him;  his  white 
head  drooped  under  the  old  wideawake 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  in  the 
garden. 

Meanwhile  the  gallant  and  bewhiskered 
admiral  would  have  liked  to  secure  Man- 
isty’s attention.  To  get  hold  of  a poli- 
tician, or  something  near  a politician, 
and  explain  to  him  a new  method  of  fus- 
ing metals  in  which  he  believed,  repre- 
sented for  him  the  main  object  of  all  so- 
cial functions. 

But  Manisty  peremptorily  shook  him 
off.  Mrs.  Burgoyne  was  strolling  behind 
with  the  American  Monsignore.  The  ad- 
miral in  his  discomfiture  fell  back  upon 
them.  Manisty  approached  Lucy,  who 
was  walking  with  her  new  acquaintance 
the  Count,  and  Madame  Variani.  He 
addressed  her  in  a voice  which  was  not 
heard  by  the  others. 

“ There  is  a seat  by  the  fountain,  quite 
in  shade.  Will  you  try  it  ?” 

She  glanced  hurriedly  at  her  compan- 
ions. 

“ I think  wre  were  going  to  look  at  the 
rose- walk.” 

“Ah!  then  I shall  choose  something 
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cooler,”  said  Manisty,  with  an  angry 
laugh.  He  walked  away  impetuously, 
only  to  be  captured,  however,  by  the 
Danish  professor,  Herr  Jensen,  who  took 
no  account  of  bad  manners  in  an  Eng- 
lishman, holding  them  to  be  as  natural 
as  daylight.  The  flaxen-haired  savant 
therefore  was  soon  happily  engaged  in 
pouring  out  upon  his  unwilling  com- 
panion the  whole  of  the  latest  Boletino 
of  the  Academia. 

Meanwhile  Lucy,  seeing  nothing,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  of  the  beauty  of  the  em- 
bassy garden,  followed  her  two  compan- 
ions, and  soon  found  herself  sitting  with 
them  on  a stone  seat  beneath  a spreading 
ilex.  In  front  was  a tangled  mass  of 
roses;  beyond,  an  old  bit  of  wall  with 
Roman  foundations;  and  in  the  hot  blue 
sky  above  the  wall,  between  two  black 
cypresses,  a slender  brown  campanile  ; 
farthest  of  all,  a glimpse  of  Sabine  moun- 
tains. The  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent 
of  the  roses,  with  the  heat  that  an- 
nounced the  coming  June,  with  that  in- 
definable meaning  and  magic  which  is 
Rome. 

Lucy  drooped  and  was  silent.  The 
young  Count  Fi  ora  no  ini,  however,  was 
not  the  person  either  to  divine  oppression 
in  another  or  to  feel  it  for  himself.  He 
sat  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
smoking  and  twisting  his  cane,  display- 
ing to  the  fullest  advantage  those  china- 
blue  eyes,  under  the  blackest  of  curls, 
which  made  him  so  popular  in  Rome.  His 
irregular  and  most  animated  face  was 
full  of  talent  and  wilfulness.  He  liked 
Madame  Variani,  and  thought  the  Amer- 
ican girl  handsome.  But  it  mattered 
very  little  to  him  with  whom  he  talked; 
lie  could  have  chattered  to  a tree  stump. 
He  was  overflowing  with  the  mere  inter- 
est and  jollity  of  life. 

“ Have  you  known  Mr.  Manistv  for  a 
long  time?”  he  asked  of  Lucy,  while  his 
gay  look  followed  the  professor  and  his 
captive. 

4<  I have  been  staying  with  them  for 
six  weeks  at  Marinata.” 

“ What — to  finish  the  book  ?”  he  said, 
laughing. 

“ Mr.  Manistv  hoped  to  finish  it." 

The  Count  laughed  again,  more  loud- 
ly and  good-humore-dly,  and  shook  his 
head. 

“ Oh,  he  won't  finish  it.  It*s  a folly! 


And  I know,  for  I made  him  read  some  of 
it  to  me  and  my  sister.  No;  it  is  a 
strange  case — is  Manisty’s.  Most  Eng- 
lishmen have  two  sides  to  their  brain, 
while  we  Latins  have  only  one.  But  Man- 
isty  is  like  a Latin,  he  has  only  one.  He 
takes  a whim,  and  then  he  must  cut  and 
carve  the  world  to  it.  But  the  world  is 
tough — et  qa  ne  marche  pas . We  can’t: 
go  to  ruin  to  please  him.  Italy  is  not 
falling  to  pieces,  not  at  all.  The  war  has 
been  a horror,  but  we  shall  get  through. 
And  there  will  be  no  revolution.  The 
people  in  the  streets  won’t  cheer  the  King 
and  Queen  for  a little  bit,  but  next  year, 
you  will  see,  the  House  of  Savoy  will  be 
there  all  the  same.  And  he  thinks  that 
our  priests  will  destroy  us.  Not  at  all. 
We  can  manage  our  priests!” 

Madame  Variani  made  a gesture  of 
dissent.  Her  heavy,  handsome  face  was 
turned  upon  him  rather  sleepily,  as 
though  the  heat  oppressed  her.  But  her 
slight  frown  betrayed,  to  any  one  who 
knew  her,  alert  attention. 

“We  can,  I say!”  cried  the  Count, 
striking  his  knee.  “ Besides,  the  battle  is 
not  ranged  as  Manisty  sees  it.  There  are 
priests  and  priests.  Up  in  my  part  of 
the  world  the  older  priests  are  all  right. 
We  land-owners  who  go  with  the  mon- 
archy can  get  on  with  them  perfectly. 
Our  old  bishop  is  a dear;  but  it  is  the 
young  priests,  fresh  from  the  seminaries, 
— I grant  you,  they’re  a nuisance.  They 
swarm  over  us  like  locusts,  ready  for  any 
bit  of  mischief  against  the  government. 
But  the  government  will  win  ! — Italy  will 
win!  Manisty  first  of  all  takes  the  thing 
too  tragically.  He  doesn’t  see  the  farce 
in  it.  We  do.  We  Italians  understand 
each  other.  Why,  the  Vatican  raves  and 
scolds! — and  all  the  while  as  the  prefect 
of  police  told  me  only  the  other  day,  there 
is  a whole  code  of  signals  ready  between 
the  police  headquarters  and  a certain  win- 
dow of  the  Vatican,  so  that  directly  they 
want  help  against  the  populace  they  can 
call  us  in.  And  after  that  function  the 
other  day — where  I saw  you,  mademoi- 
selle ” — he  bowed  to  Lucy — “ one  of  the 
first  things  the  Vatican  did  was  to  send 
their  thanks  to  the  government  for  hav- 
ing protected  and  policed  them  so  well. 
No;  Manisty  is  in  the  clouds.”  He 
laughed  good-humoredly.  “ We  are  half 
acting  all  the  time.  The  Clericals  must 
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have  their  politics,  like  other  people — 
only  they  call  it  religion.” 

“ But  your  poor  starved  peasants,  and 
your  corruption,  and  your  disasters  ?” 
said  Lucy. 

She  spoke  with  energy,  frowning  a 
little  as  though  something  had  nettled 
her.  “ She  is  like  a beautiful  nun,” 
thought  the  young  man,  looking  with  ad- 
miration at  the  austere  yet  charming 
face. 

“ Oh,  we  shall  pull  through!”  he  said, 
coolly.  “ The  war  was  an  abomination — a 
misery.  But  we  shall  learn  from  it.  It 
will  no  more  ruin  us  than  a winter  storm 
can  ruin  the  seed  in  the  ground.  Man- 
isty  is  like  all  the  other  clever  foreign- 
ers who  write  dirges  about  us — they  don’t 
feel  the  life-blood  pulsing  through  the 
veins  as  we  land-owners  do.”  He  flung 
out  his  clasped  hand  in  a dramatic  gest- 
ure. “ Come  and  live  with  us  for  a sum- 
mer on  one  of  our  big  farms  near  Man- 
tua, and  you  shall  see.  My  land  brings 
me  just  double  what  it  brought  my 
father!  and  our  contadini  are  twice  as 
well  off.  There!  that’s  in  our  starving 
Italy — in  the  north,  of  course,  mind 
you !” 

He  threw  himself  back,  smoking  furi- 
ously. 

“ Optimist !”  said  a woman’s  voice. 

They  looked  round  to  see  the  Mar- 
chesa  Fazzolani  upon  them.  She  stood 
smiling,  cigarette  in  hand,  a tall  woman, 
still  young — though  she  was  the  mother 
of  five  robust  children.  Her  closely  fit- 
ting black  dress  somehow  resembled  a 
riding-habit;  her  gray  gauntleted  gloves 
drawn  to  the  elbow,  her  Amazon’s  hat 
with  its  plume,  the  alertness  and  grace  of 
the  whole  attitude,  the  brilliancy  of  her 
clear  black  eye — all  these  carried  with 
them  the  same  suggestions  of  open-air* 
life,  of  health  of  body  and  mind — of  a 
joyous,  noble,  and  powerful  personal- 
ity. 

“ Look  well  at  her,”  the  ambassador 
had  said  to  Lucy  as  they  stepped  into 
the  garden  after  luncheon.  “ She  is  one 
of  the  mothers  of  the  new  Italy.  She  is 
doing  things  here — things  for  the  future 
— that  in  England  it  would  take  twenty 
women  to  do.  She  has  all  the  practical 
sense  of  the  North,  and  all  the  subtlety 
of  the  South.  She  is  one  of  the  people  who 
make  me  feel  that  Italy  and  England 


have  somehow  mysterious  affinities  that 
will  work  themselves  out  in  history.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I could  understand  all 
her  thoughts — and  she  mine — if  it  were 
worth  her  while.  She  is  a Catholic — and 
a Liberal.  She  has  all  the  instincts  and 
feelings  and  traditions  of  a great  gov- 
erning class;  and  when  she  is  in  the^- 
country  she  lives  with  her  contadini,  she 
speaks  their  language,  and  they  adore 
her.  She  is  the  best  of  mothers  and 
wives,  and  there  is  not  a refinement  of 
literature  or  art  that  you  can’t  discuss 
with  her!  It  would  be  hard  to  find  her 
match  even  in  England.  And  I don’t 
think  you  could  produce  it!  There  is 
some  of  the  oldest,  oldest  stuff  in  the 
world  in  her.  She  belongs,  it  is  true,  to 
a nation  in  the  making — but  that  na- 
tion, in  its  earlier  forms,  has. already 
carried  the  whole  weight  of  European 
history !” 

And  Lucy,  looking  up  to  the  warm, 
kind  face,  felt  vaguely  comforted  and 
calmed  by  its  mere  presence.  She  made 
room  for  the  Marchesa  beside  her. 

But  the  Marchesa  declared  that  she 
must  go  home  and  drag  one  of  her  boys, 
who  was  studying  for  an  examination, 
out  for  exercise.  “ Oh,  these  examina- 
tions— they  are  horrors!”  she  said,  throw- 
ing up  her  hands.  “ No — these  poor 
boys! — and  they  have  no  games  like  the 
English  boys.  But  you  were  speaking 
about  the  war  — about  our  poor 
Italy?” 

She  paused.  She  laid  her  hand  on 
Lucy’s  shoulder  and  looked  down  into  the 
girl’s  face.  Her  eyes  became  for  a mo- 
ment veiled  and  misty,  as  though  ghosts 
passed  before  them — the  grisly  calami- 
ties and  slaughters  of  the  war.  Then 
they  cleared  and  sparkled. 

“ I tell  you,  mademoiselle,”  she  said, 
slowly,  in  her  difficult,  picturesque  Eng- 
lish, “ that  what  Italy  has  done  in  forty 
years  is  colossal! — not  to  be  believed! 
You  haye  taken  a hundred  years — you ! — 
to  make  a nation,  and  you  have  had  a big 
civil  war.  Forty  years — not  quite! — 
since  Cavour  died.  And  all  that  time 
Italy  has  been  like  that  caldron — you  re- 
member ? — into  which  they  threw  the 
members  of  that  old  man  who  was  to  be- 
come young.  Thefle  has  been  a bubbling 
and  a fermenting!  And  the  scum  has 
come  up — and  up.  And  it  comes  up  still 
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— and  the  brewing  goes  on.  But  in  the 
end  the  young  strong  nation  will  step 
forth.  Now  Mr.  Manisty — oh,  I like  Mr. 
Manisty  very  well! — but  he  sees  only  the 
ugly  gases  and  the  tumult  of  the  caldron. 
He  has  no  idea — ” 

“ Oh,  Manisty !”  said  the  young  Count, 
— flinging  _away  his  cigarette,  “ He  is  a 
poseur , of  course.  His  Italian  friends 
don’t  mind.  He  has  his  English  fish  to 
fry.  Sans  cela — !" 

He  bent  forward,  staring  at  Lucy  in 
a boyish  absent-mindedness  which  was  no 
discourtesy,  while  his  hat  slipped  farther 
down  the  back  of  his  curly  head.  His 
attitude  was  all  careless  good-humor;  yet 
one  might  have  felt  a touch  of  Southern 
passion  not  far  off. 

“No;  his  Italian  friends  don’t  mind,” 
said  Madame  Variani.  “But  his  Eng- 
lish friends  should  look  after  him. 
Everybody  should  be  angry  wid  som- 
thin — it  is  good  for  the  character — but 
Mr.  Manisty  is  angry  wid  too  many 
things.  That  is  stupid — that  is  a waste 
of  time.” 

“ His  book  is  a blunder,”  said  Fioran- 
cini  with  decision.  “ By  the  time  it  is 
out,  it  will  look  absurd.  He  says  that 
we  have  become  atheists,  because  we 
don’t  let  the  priests  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  Bah!  we  understand  these  gentry 
better  than  he  does.  Why,  my  father  was 
all  for  the  advance  on  Rome — he  was  a 
member  of  the  first  government  after 
1870 — he  wouldn’t  give  way  to  the  Cler- 
icals an  inch  in  what  he  thought  was  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  But  he  was  the 
most  religious  man  I ever  knew.  He 
never  missed  any  of  the  old  observances 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  He 
taught  us  the  same.  Every  Sunday  after 
Mass  he  read  the  Gospel  for  the  day  to 
us  in  Italian,  and  explained  it.  And  when 
he  was  dying  he  sent  for  his  old  parish 
priest — who  used  to  denounce  him  from 
the  pulpit  and  loved  him  all  the  same! 
1 And  don’t  make  any  secret  of  it !’  he 
said  to  me.  1 Bring  him  in  openly — let 
all  the  world  see.  Non  erubesco  evange- 
lium!9 99 

The  young  man  stopped  — reddened 
and  a little  abashed  by  his  own  elo- 
quence. 

But  Madame  Variani  murmured,  still 
with  the  same  aspect  of  a shrewd  and 
sleepy  cat  basking  in  the  sun : 


“ It  is  the  same  with  all  you  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  North  will  never  under- 
stand the  South — never!  You  can’t  un- 
derstand our  a pen  pres . You  think 
Catholicism  is  a tyranny — and  we  must 
either  let  the  priests  oppress  us,  or  throw 
everything  overboard.  But  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  We  take  what  we  want  of  it, 
and  leave  the  rest.  But  you ! — if  you 
come  over  to  us,  that  is  another  matter! 
You  have  to  swallow  it  all.  You  must 
begin  even  with  Adam  and  Eve!” 

“ Ah ! but  what  I can’t  understand,” 
said  Fiorancini,  eagerly,  “ is  how  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  allowed  it.  She  ought  to  have 
given  the  book  another  direction — and 
she  could.  She  is  an  extremely  clever 
woman!  She  knows  that  caricature  i9 
not  argument.” 

“ But  what  has  happened  to  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne?” said  the  Marchesa  to  Lucy, 
throwing  up  her  hands.  “ Such  a 
change!  I was  so  distressed — ” 

“You  think  she  looks  ill?”  said  Lucy, 
quickly. 

Her  troubled  eyes  sought  those  kind 
ones  looking  down  upon  her  almost  in 
appeal.  Instinctively  the  younger  wo- 
man, far  from  home  and  conscious  of  a 
hidden  agony  of  feeling,  threw  her- 
self upon  the  exquisite  maternity  that 
breathed  from  the  elder.  “ Oh,  if  I could 
tell  you! — if  you  could  advise  me!”  was 
the  girl’s  unspoken  cry. 

“ She  looks  terribly  ill — to  me,”  said 
the  Marchesa,  gravely.  “ And  the  winter 
had  done  her  so  much  good.  We  all  loved 
her  here.  It  is  deplorable.  There  must 
be  something  wrong  with  your  villa.  Ma- 
demoiselle !” 

Lucy  walked  hurriedly  back  to  the 
lawn  to  rejoin  her  companions.  The 
flood  of  misery  within  made  movement 
the  only  relief.  Some  instinct  of  her 
own  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Marchesa’s 
words,  helped  them  to  sting  all  the  more 
deeply.  She  felt  herself  a kind  of  mur- 
derer. 

Suddenly  as  she  issued  blindly  from 
the  tangle  of  the  rose-garden  she  came 
upon  Eleanor  Burgoyne  talking  gayly, 
surrounded  by  a little  knot  of  people, 
mostly  older  men,  who  had  found  her  to- 
day, as  always,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  distinguished  of  companions. 

Lucy  approached  her  impetuously. 
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Oh,  how  white  and  stricken  an  aspect! 
— through  what  a dark  eclipse  of  pain 
the  eyes  looked  out ! 

“Ought  we  not  to  be  going?”  Lucy 
whispered  in  her  ear.  “ I am  sure  you 
are  tired.” 

Eleanor  rose.  She  took  the  girl’s  hand 
in  a clinging  grasp,  while  she  turned 
smiling  to  her  neighbor  the  Dane : 

“We  must  be  moving  on  to  the  Villa 
Borghese — some  friends  will  be  meeting 
us  there.  Our  train  does  not  go  for  a 
long,  long  while.” 

“ Does  any  Roman  train  ever  go  ?”  said 
the  Herr  Jensen,  stroking  his  straw-col- 
ored beard.  “ But  why  leave  us, Madame? 
Is  not  one  garden  as  good  as  another? 
What  spell  can  we  invent  to  chain  you 
hei*e  ?” 

He  bowed  low,  smiling  fatuously,  with 
his  hand  on  his  heart.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  the  world.  But 
about  that  he  cared  nothing.  The  one 
reputation  he  desired  was  that  of  a “ sad 
dog  ” — a terrible  man  with  the  ladies. 
That  was  the  paradox  of  his  existence. 

Eleanor  laughed  mechanically;  then 
she  turned  to  Lucy. 

“ Come !”  she  said  in  the  girl’s  ear,  and 
as  they  walked  away  she  half  closed  her 
eyes  against  the  sun,  and  Lucy  thought 
she  heard  a gasp  of  fatigue.  But  she 
spoke  lightly. 

“ Dear,  foolish  old  man ! he  was  tell- 
ing me  how  he  had  gone  back  to  the 
Hermitage  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  the 
other  day  to  read,  after  thirty  years.  And 
there  in  a book  that  had  not  been  taken 
down  since  he  had  used  it  last  he  found 
a leaf  of  paper  and  some  pencil  words 
scribbled  on  it  by  him  when  he  was  a 
youth — ‘my  own  darling.’  ‘And  if  I 
only  knew  now  rich  darling,’  he  said, 
looking  at  me  and  slapping  his  knee. 
i Vich  darling!’  ” Eleanor  repeated, laugh- 
ing extravagantly.  Then  suddenly  she 
wavered.  Lucy  caught  her  by  the  arm, 
and  Eleanor  leant  heavily  upon  her 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  you  are  not 
well,”  cried  the  girl,  terrified.  “Let  us 
go  to  a hotel  where  you  can  rest  till  the 
train  goes — or  to  some  friend.” 

Eleanor’s  face  set  in  the  effort  to  con- 
trol herself;  she  drew  her  hand  across  her 
• eyes.  “ No,  no;  I am  well,”  she  said,  hur- 
riedly. “ It  is  the  sun — and  I could  not 
eat  at  luncheon.  The  ambassador’s  new 


cook  did  not  tempt  me.  And  besides 
she  suddenly  threw  a look  at  Lucy  before 
which  Lucy  shrank — “ I am  out  of  love 
with  myself.  There  is  one  hour  yester- 
day which  I wish  to  cancel — to  take  back. 
I give  up  everything — everything.” 

They  were  advancing  across  a wide 
lawn.  The  ambassador  and  Mrs.  Swe- 
tenham  were  coming  to  meet  them.  The 
ambassador,  weary  of  his  companion,  was 
looking  with  pleasure  at  the  two  ap- 
proaching figures,  at  the  sweep  of  Elea- 
nor’s white  dress  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
frame  made  by  her  black  lace  parasol  for 
the  delicacy  of  her  head  and  neck. 

Meanwhile  Eleanor  and  Lucy  saw  only 
each  other.  The  girl  colored  proudly. 
She  drew  herself  erect. 

“ You  cannot  give  up — what  would  not 
be  taken — what  is  not  desired,”  she  said, 
fiercely.  Then,  in  another  tone : “ But 
please,  please  let  me  take  care  of  you! 
Don’t  let  us  go  to  the  Villa  Borghese!” 

She  felt  her  hand  pressed  passionately, 
then  dropped. 

“ I am  all  right,”  said  Eleanor,  almost 
in  her  usual  voice.  " Eccollenza!  we 
must  bid  you  good-by.  Have  you  seen 
our  gentleman  ?” 

“ Here  he  comes,”  said  the  ambassador, 
who,  in  company  with  the  American 
Monsignore,  was  now  approaching  them. 
“ Let  him  take  you  out  of  the  sun  at 
once — you  look  as  though  it  were  too 
much  for  you.” 

Man  is  tv,  however,  came  up  slowly,  in 
talk  with  his  companion.  The  frowning 
impatience  of  his  aspect  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  group  round  the  ambassa- 
dor. As  he  reached  them,  he  said  to  the 
priest  beside  him, 

“ You  know  that  he  has  withdrawn  his 
recantation  ?” 

“Ah!  yes,”  said  the  Monsignore,  rais- 
ing his  eyebrows.  “Poor  fellow!” 

The  mingled  indifference  and  compas- 
sion of  the  tone  made  the  words  bite. 
Manisty  flushed. 

“ I hear  he  was  promised  considera- 
tion,” he  said,  quickly. 

“ Then  he  got  it,”  was  the  priest’s 
smiling  reply. 

“ Tie  was  told  that  his  letter  was  not 
for  publication.  Next  morning  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Osscrvatore  Romano  ” 

“Oh  no! — impossible!  Your  facts  are 
incorrect.” 
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The  Monsignore  laughed  in  unper- 
turbed good-humor.  But  after  the  laugh 
the  face  reappeared  hard  and  a little 
menacing,  like  a rock  that  has  been 
masked  by  a wave.  He  watched  Manisty 
for  a moment  silently. 

“ Where  is  he  ?”  said  Manisty,  abrupt- 
ly. 

“ Are  you  talking  .of  Father  Beneke?” 
said  the  ambassador.  “ I heard  of  him 
yesterday.  He  has  gone  into  the  country, 
but  he  gave  me  no  address.  He  wished 
to  be  undisturbed.” 

“ A wise  resolve,”  said  the  Monsi- 
gnore, holding  out  his  hand.  “ Your  Ex- 
cellency must  excuse  me.  I have  an 
audience  of  his  Holiness  at  three 
o’clock.” 

He  made  his  farewells  to  the  ladies 
with  Irish  effusion,  and  departed.  The 
ambassador  looked  curiously  at  Manisty. 
Then  he  fell  back  with  Lucy. 

“ It  will  be  a column  to-night,”  he  said, 
with  depression.  “ Why  didn’t  you  stand 
by  me?  I showed  Mrs.  Swetenham  my 
pictures — my  beauties — my  ewe-lambs — 
that  I have  been  gathering  for  twenty 
years — that  the  National  Gallery  shall 
have,  when  I’m  gone,  if  it  behaves  itself. 
And  she  asked  me  if  they  were  originals, 
and  took  my  Luini  for  a Raphael!  Yes, 
it  will  be  a column,”  said  the  ambassador, 
pensively.  Then,  with  a brisk  change,  he 
looked  up  and  took  the  hand  that  Lucy 
offered  him. 

“ Good-by — good-by!  You  won’t  for- 
get my  prescription? — nor  me?”  said  the 
old  man,  smiling  and  patting  her  hand 
kindly.  “ And  remember!” — he  bent 
towards  her,  dropping  his  voice  with  an 
air  in  which  authority  and  sweetness 
mingled — “ send  Mr.  Manisty  home!” 

He  felt  the  sudden  start  ip  the  girl’s 
hand  before  he  dropped  it.  Then  he 
turned  to  Manisty  himself. 

“ Ah,  Manisty,  here  you  are.  Your 
ladies  want  to  leave  us.” 

Manisty  made  his  farewells,  and  car- 
ried Lucy  off.  But  as  they  walked  tow- 
ards the  house  he  said  not  a word,  and 
Lucy,  venturing  a look  at  him,  saw  the 
storm  on  his  brow,  the  stiffness  of  the 
lips. 

“ We  are  going  to  the  Villa  Borghese, 
are  we  not?”  she  said,  timidly — “if  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  ought  to  go?” 

“ We  must  go  somewhere,  T suppose,” 


he  said,  stalking  on  before  her.  “ We 
can’t  sit  in  the  street.” 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  party  returning  to  Marinata  had 
two  hours  to  spend  in  the  gallery  and 
garden  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  Of  the 
pictures  and  statues  of  the  palace,  of  the 
green  undulations,  the  stone-pines,  the 
tempietti  of  the  garden,  Lucy  afterwards 
had  no  recollection.  All  that  she  remem- 
bered was  flight  on  her  part,  pursuit  on 
Manisty ’s,  and  finally  a man  triumphant 
and  a girl  brought  to  bay. 

It  was  in  a shady  corner  of  the  vast 
garden,  where  hedges  of  some  fragrant 
yellow  shrub  shut  in  the  basin  of  a foun- 
tain, surrounded  by  a ring  of  languid 
nymphs,  that  Lucy  at  last  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  Manisty,  and  knew  that 
she  must  submit. 

“ I do  not  understand  how  I have 
missed  Mrs.  Burgoyne,”  she  said  hastily, 
looking  round  for  her  companion,  Daisy 
Brooklyn,  who  had  just  left  her  to  over- 
take her  brother  and  go  home,  while 
Lucy  was  to  meet  Eleanor  and  Mr.  Neal 
at  this  rendezvous. 

Manisty  looked  at  her  with  his  most 
sparkling,  most  determined  air. 

“ You  have  missed  her — because  I have 
misled  her.”  Then,  as  Lucy  drew  back, 
he  hurried  on : “I  cannot  understand. 
Miss  Foster,  why  it  is  that  you  have  con- 
stantly refused  all  yesterday  evening — 
all  to-day — to  give  me  the  opportunity  I 
desired!  But  I too  have  a will — and  it 
has  been  roused !” 

“ I don’t  understand,”  said  Lucy,  grow- 
ing white. 

“ Let  me  explain,  then,”  said  Manisty, 
coolly.  “ Miss  Foster,  two  nights  ago 
you  were  attacked — in  danger — under  my 
roof,  in  my  care.  As  your  host,  you  owe 
it  to  me  to  let  me  account  and  apologize 
for  such  things — if  I can.  But  you  avoid 
me.  You  give  me  no  chance  of  telling 
you  what  I had  done  to  protect  you — of 
expressing  my  infinite  sorrow  and  regret. 
I can  only  imagine  that  you  resent  our 
negligence  too  deeply  even  to  speak  of  it 
— that  you  cannot  forgive  us!*’ 

“Forgive!”  cried  Lucy,  fairly  taken 
aback.  “ What  could  I have  to  forgive, 
Mr.  Manisty ? — what  can  you  mean?”  • 

“ Explain  to  me,  then,”  said  he,  un- 
flinching, “why  you  have  never  had  a 
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kind  word  for  me,  or  a kind  look,  since 
this  happened.  Please  sit  down.  Miss 
Foster.”  He  pointed  to  a marble  bench 
close  beside  her.  “ I will  stand  here.  The 
others  are  far  away.  Ten  minutes  you 
owe  me — ten  minutes  I claim.” 

Lucy  sat  down,  struggling  to  maintain 
her  dignity  and  presence  of  mind. 

“ I am  afraid  I have  given  you  very 
wrong  ideas  of  me,”  she  said,  throwing 
him  a timid  smile.  “ I of  course  have 
nothing  to  forgive  anybody — far,  far  the 
contrary.  I know  that  you  took  all  pos- 
sible pains  that  no  harm  should  happen 
to  me.  And  through  you — no  harm  did 
happen  to  me.” 

She  turned  away  her  head,  speaking 
with  difficulty.  To  both  that  moment  of 
frenzied  struggle  at  the  dining-room 
door  was  almost  too  horrible  for  remem- 
brance. And  through  both  minds  there 
swept  once  more  the  thrill  of  her  call  to 
him,  of  his  rush  to  her  aid. 

“ You  knew,”  he  said,  eagerly,  coming 
closer. 

“ I knew — I was  in  danger — that  but 
for  you — perhaps — your  poor  sister — ” 

“ Oh,  don’t  speak  of  it,”  he  said,  shud- 
dering. 

And  leaning  over  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  nymphs’  pedestals  beside  her  he 
stared  silently  into  the  cool  green  water. 

“ There,”  said  Lucy,  tremulously,  “ you 
don’t  want  to  speak  of  it.  And  that  was 
my  feeling.  Why  should  we  speak  of  it 
any  more?  It  must  be  such  a horrible 
grief  to  you.  And  I can’t  do  anything  to 
help  you  and  Miss  Manisty.  It  would 
be  so  different  if  I could.” 

“You  can.  You  must  let  me  tell  you 
what  I had  done  for  your  safety  that 
night,”  he  said,  firmly,  interrupting  her. 
“1  had  made  such  arrangements  with  Dal- 
getty,  who  is  a strong  woman  physically 
— I had  so  imprisoned  my  poor  sister — 
that  I could  not  imagine  any  harm  com- 
ing to  you  or  any  other  of  our  party. 
When  my  aunt  said  to  me  that  night  be- 
fore she  went  to  bed  that  she  was  afraid 
your  door  was  unsafe,  I laughed.  1 That 
doesn’t  matter!’  I said  to  her.  I felt 
quite  confident.  I sat  up  all  night,  but 
I was  not  anxious,  and  I suppose  it  was 
that  which  at  last  betrayed  me  into 
sleep.  Of  course  the  fatal  thing  was  that 
we  none  of  us  knew  of  the  chloroform 
she  had  hidden  away.” 
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Lucy  fidgeted  in  distress. 

“ Please — please — don’t  talk  as  though 
any  one  were  to  blame — as  though  there 
were  anything  to  make  excuses  for — ” 

“ How  should  there  not  be?  You  were 
disturbed  — attacked  — frightened.  You 
might — ” 

He  drew  in  his  breath.  Then  he  bent 
over  her. 

“ Tell  me,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice, 
“ did  she  attack  you  in  your  room  ?” 

Lucy  hesitated.  “ Why  will  you  talk 
about  it?”  she  said,  despairingly. 

“ I have  a right  to  know.” 

His  urgent,  imperious  look  left  her  no 
choice.  She  felt  his  will,  and  yielded.  In 
very  simple  words,  faltering  yet  re- 
strained, she  told  the  whole  story.  Man- 
isty followed  every  word  with  breathless 
attention. 

“ My  God !”  he  said,  when  she  paused, 
“my  God!” 

And  he  hid  his  eyes  with  his  hand  a 
moment.  Then — 

“ You  knew  she  had  a weapon  ?”  he 
said. 

“ I supposed  so,”  she  said,  quietly. 
“All  the  time  she  was  in  my  room  she 
kept  her  poor  hand  closed  on  something.” 

“ Her  poor  hand !”  The  little  phrase 
seemed  to  Manisty  extraordinarily  touch- 
ing. There  was  a moment’s  pause — then 
he  broke  out: 

“ Upon  my  word,  this  has  been  a fine 
ending  to  the  whole  business.  Miss  Fos- 
ter, when  you  came  out  to  stay  with  us, 
you  imagined,  I suppose,  that  you  were 
coming  to  stay  with  friends?  You  didn’t 
know  much  of  us;  but  after  the  kind- 
ness my  aunt  and  I had  experienced  from 
your  friends  and  kinsfolk  in  Boston — to 
put  it  in  the  crudest  way — you  might 
have  expected  at  least  that  we  should  wel- 
come you  warmly,  do  all  we  could  for 
you,  take  you  everywhere,  show  you  ev- 
erything ?” 

Lucy  colored,  then  laughed. 

“ I don’t  know  in  the  least  what  you 
mean,  Mr.  Manisty!  I knew  you  would 
be  kind  to  me — and  of  course — of  course 
— you  have  been!” 

She  looked  in  distress  first  at  the  lit- 
tle path  leading  from  the  fountain,  by 
which  he  barred  her  exit,  and  then  at 
him.  She  seemed  to  implore  either  that 
he  would  let  her  go  or  that  he  would  talk 
of  something  else. 
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“Not  I,”  he  said,  with  decision.  “I 
admit  that  since  Alice  appeared  on  the 
scene  you  have  been  my  chief  anxiety. 
But  before  that,  I treated  you.  Miss  Fos- 
ter, with  a discourtesy,  a forgetfulness, 
that  you  can’t,  that  you  oughtn't  to  for- 
get! I made  no  plans  for  your  amuse- 
ment— I gave  you  none  of  my  time.  On 
your  first  visit  to  Rome  I let  you  mope 
away  day  after  day  in  that  stifling  gar- 
den, without  taking  a single  thought  for 
you.  I even  grudged  it  when  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne  looked  after  you.  To  be  quite , 
quite  frank,  I even  grudged  your  coming 
to  us  at  all.  Yet  I was  your  host — you 
were  in  my  care — I had  invited  you.  If 
there  ever  was  an  ungentlemanly  boor, 
it  was  I.  There!  Miss  Foster,  there  is 
my  confession.  Can  you  forgive  it? 
Will  you  give  me  another  chance?” 

He  stood  over  her,  his  broad  chest 
heaving  with  an  agitation  that,  do  what 
she  would,  communicated  itself  to  her. 
She  could  not  help  it.  She  put  out  her 
hand,  with  a sweet  look,  half  smiling, 
half  appealing,  and  he  took  it.  Then, 
as  she  withdrew  it,  she  repeated : 

“ There  is  nothing — nothing — to  for- 
give. You  have  all  been  lovely  to  me. 
And  as  for  Mrs.  Burgoyne  and  Aunt 
Pattie,  they  have  been  just  angels!” 

Manisty  pulled  his  mustache. 

“ I don’t  grudge  them  their  wings. 
But  I should  like  to  grow  a pair  of  my 
own.  You  have  a fortnight  more  with 
us — isn’t  it  so  ?”  Lucy  started  and  looked 
down.  “ Well,  in  a fortnight.  Miss  Fos- 
ter, I could  yet  redeem  myself — I could 
make  your  visit  really  worth  while.  It  is 
hot,  but  we  could  get  round  the  heat.  I 
have  many  opportunities  here — friends 
who  have  the  keys  of  things  not  gener- 
ally seen.  Trust  yourself  to  me.  Take 
me  for  a guide,  a professor,  a courier! 
At  last  I will  give  you  a good  time!” 

He  smiled  upon  her  eagerly,  impetu- 
ously. It  was  like  him,  this  plan  for 
mending  all  past  errors  in  a moment, 
for  a summary  and  energetic  repent- 
ance. She  could  hardly  help  laughing, 
yet  far  within,  her  heart  made  a leap 
towards  him — beaten  back  at  once  by  its 
own  sad  knowledge. 

She  turned  away  from  him — away 
from  his  handsome  face,  and  that  touch 
in  him  of  the  “ imperishable  child,” 
which  moved  and  pleased  her  so.  Play- 


ing with  some  flowers  on  her  lap,  she 
said,  shyly, 

“ Shall  I tell  you  what  you  ought  to 
do  with  this  fortnight?” 

“ Tell  me,”  said  Manisty,  stooping 
towards  her.  It  was  well  for  her  that 
she  could  not  see  his  expression  as  he 
took  in  with  covetous  delight  her  maid- 
enly simpleness  and  sweetness. 

“Oughtn’t  you — to  finish  the  book? 
You  could — couldn’t  you?  And  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  has  been  so  disappointed.  It 
makes  one  sad  to  see  her.” 

Her  words  gave  her  courage.  She 
looked  at  him  again  with  a grave, 
friendly  air. 

Manisty  drew  himself  suddenly  erect. 
After  a pause,  he  said,  in  another  voice, 
“ I thought  I had  explained  to  you  be- 
fore that  the  book  and  I had  reached  a 
cul-de-sac — that  I no  longer  saw  my  way 
with  it.” 

Lucy  thought  of  the  criticisms  upon 
it  she  had  heard  at  the  embassy,  and  was 
uncomfortably  silent. 

“Miss  Foster!”  said  Manisty,  sud- 
denly, with  determination. 

Lucy’s  heart  stood  still. 

“ I believe  I see  the  thought  in  your 
mind.  Dismiss  it!  There  have  been 
rumors  in  Rome — in  which  even  perhaps 
my  aunt  has  believed.  They  are  unjust — 
both  to  Eleanor  and  to  me.  She  would 
be  the  first  to  tell  you  so.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Lucy,  hurriedly,  “ of 
course” — and  then  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  torn  as  she  was  between  her  Puri- 
tan dread  of  falsehood,  her  natural 
woman’s  terror  of  betraying  Eleanor,  her 
burning  consciousness  of  the  man  and 
the  personality  beside  her. 

“No — you  still  doubt!  You  have 
heard  some  gossip,  and  you  believe  it?” 

He  threw  away  the  cigarette  with 
which  he  had  been  playing,  and  came  to 
sit  down  on  the  curving  marble  bench 
beside  her. 

“ I think  you  must  listen  to  me,”  he 
said,  with  a quiet  and  manly  force  that 
became  him.  “ The  friendship  between 
my  cousin  and  me  has  been  unusual,  I 
know.  It  has  been  of  a kind  that  French 
people,  rather  than  English,  understand; 
because  for  French  people  literature  and 
conversation  are  serious  matters,  not 
trifles  that  don’t  count,  as  they  are  with 
us.  She  has  been  all  sweetness  and  kind- 
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ness  to  me,  and  I suppose  that  she,  like 
a good  many  other  people,  has  found 
me  an  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing 
person  to  work  with!” 

“ She  is  so  ill  and  tired,”  said  Lucy, 
in  a low  voice. 

“ Is  she  ?”  said  Manisty,  concerned. 
“ But  she  never  can  stand  heat.  She 
will  pick  up  when  she  gets  to  England. 
But  suppose  we  grant  all  my  enormities. 
Then  please  tell  me  what  I am  to  do? 
How  am  I to  appease  Eleanor  ? — and 
either  transform  the  book,  to  satisfy 
Neal — or  else  bury  it  decently?  Beast- 
ly thing! — as  if  it  were  worth  one  tithe 
of  the  trouble  it  has  cost  her  and  me. 
Yet  there  are  some  remarkably  good 
things  in  it  too!”  he  said,  in  a changed 
tone. 

“ Well,  if  you  did  bury  it,”  said  Lucy, 
half  laughing,  yet  trying  to  pluck  up 
courage  to  obey  the  ambassador,  “what 
would  you  do?  Go  back  to  England? — 
and — and  to  your  property?” 

“ What ! has  that  dear  old  man  been 
talking  to  you?”  he  said,  with  amuse- 
ment. “ I thought  as  much.  He  has 
snubbed  my  views  and  me  two  or  three 
times  lately.  I don’t  mind.  He  is  one 
of  the  privileged.  So  the  ambassador 
thinks  I should  go  home  ?” 

He  threw  one  arm  over  the  back  of 
the  seat,  and  threw  her  a brilliant  hec- 
toring look  which  led  her  on. 

“ Don’t  people  in  England  think  so 
too?” 

“Yes — some  of  them,”  he  said,  con- 
sidering. “ I have  been  bombarded  with 
letters  lately  as  to  politics,  and  the  sit- 
uation, and  a possible  new  constituency. 
A candid  friend  says  to  me  this  morn- 
ing: ‘Hang  the  Italians!  What  do  you 
know  about  them, — and  what  do  they 
matter?  English  people  can  only  be 
frightened  by  their  own  bogies.  Come 
home,  for  God’s  sake!  There’s  a glori- 
ous fight  coming,  and  if  you’re  not  in  it, 
you’ll  be  a precious  fool.’  ” 

“ I daren’t  be  as  candid  as  that !”  said 
Lucy,  her  face  quivering  with  suppressed 
fun. 

Their  eyes  met  in  a common  flash  of 
laughter.  Then  Manisty  fell  heavily 
back  against  the  seat. 

“ What  have  I got  to  go  home  for  ?” 
he  said  abruptly,  his  countenance  dark- 
ening. 


Lucy’s  aspect  changed  too,  instantly. 
She  waited. 

Manisty’s  lower  jaw  dropped  a little. 
A sombre  bitterness  veiled  the  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  distant  vistas  of  the  garden. 

“ I hate  my  old  house,”  he  said,  slow- 
ly. “ Its  memories  are  intolerable.  My 
father  was  a very  eminent  person,  and 
had  many  friends.  His  children  saw  no- 
thing of  him,  and  had  not  much  reason 
to  love  him.  My  mother  died  there — of 
an  illness  it  is  appalling  to  think  of.  No, 
no — not  Alice’s  illness,”  he  said,  hoarse- 
ly— “ not  that.  And  now  Alice — I should 
see  her  ghost  at  every  comer !” 

Lucy  watched  him  with  fascination. 
Every  note  of  the  singular  voice,  every 
movement  of  the  picturesque,  ungainly 
form,  already  spoke  to  her,  poor  child! 
with  a significance  that  bit  these  passing 
moments  into  memory,  as  an  etcher’s 
acid  bites  upon  his  plate. 

“Oh,  she  will  recover!”  she  said, 
softly,  leaning  towards  him  uncon- 
sciously. 

“ No ! she  will  never  recover — never ! 
And  if  she  did,  she  and  I have  long 
ceased  to  be  companions  and  friends. 
No!  Miss  Foster,  there  is  nothing  to 
call  me  home — except  politics.  I may 
set  up  a lodging  in  London,  of  course. 
But  as  for  playing  the  country  squire — ” 
He  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“ No ! I shall  let  the  place  as  soon  as  I 
can.  Anyway,  I shall  never  return  to 
it — alone !” 

He  turned  upon  her  suddenly.  The 
tone  in  which  the  last  word  was  spoken, 
the  steady  ardent  look  with  which  it 
was  accompanied,  thrilled  the  hot  May 
air. 

A sickening  sense  of  peril,  of  swift,  in- 
tolerable remorse,  rushed  upon  Lucy.  It 
gave  her  strength. 

She  changed  her  position,  and  spoke 
with  perfect  self-possession,  gathering  up 
her  parasol  and  gloves. 

“ We  really  must  find  the  others,  Mr. 
Manisty.  How  pleasant  that  Count 
Fiorancini  is!” 

She  rose  as  she  spoke.  Manisty  drew 
a long  breath  as  he  still  sat  observing  her. 
Her  light  cool  dignity  showed  him  that  he 
was  either  not  understood  or  too  well  un- 
derstood. In  either  case  he  was  checked. 
He  took  back  his  move.  But  it  was  with 
a kind  of  inward  pleasure  that  she  was 
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not  too  yielding — too  much  of  the  in- 
genue! 

“ Ah ! I saw  what  company  you  were  in 
after  lunch!”  he  said,  carelessly,  relight- 
ing his  cigarette.  “ You  didn’t  hear  any 
good  of  the  book  or  me — there!” 

“ I liked  them  all !”  she  said,  with 
spirit.  “ They  love  their  country,  and 
they  believe  in  her.  Where,  Mr.  Man- 
isty,  did  you  leave  Mr.  Neal  and  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  ?” 

“ I will  show  you,”  he  said,  strolling  on 
beside  her.  “ They  are  in  a part  of  the 
garden  you  don’t  know.  Oh!  how  ador- 
able this  is !” 

He  looked  round  him,  drawing  in  the 
scents  of  grass  and  flowers,  the  breath  of 
the  cooler  wind  from  the  west.  They  had 
reached  the  summit  of  a little  rising 
ground,  and  between  the  pine  stems 
shone  the  domes  and  towers  of  the  city, 
a rich  embroidery  of  brown  and  orange 
on  the  hot  paling  blue  of  the  sky. 

Both  had  a secret  sense  of  amazement. 
But  a moment  since  he  had  spoken  that 
word,  looked  that  look?  How  strange  a 
thing  is  human  life!  He  would  not  let 
himself  think. 

“ They  love  their  country,  you  say  ? 
Well,  I grant  you  that  particular  group 
has  pure  hands,  and  isn’t  plundering 
their  country’s  vitals  like  the  rest — as  far 
as  I know.  A set  of  amiable  dreamers, 
however,  they  appear  to  me.  Fiddling  at 
small  reforms,  while  the  foundations  are 
sinking  from  under  them.  However,  you 
liked  them — that’s  enough.  Now,  then, 
when  and  how  shall  we  begin  our  cam- 
paign? Where  will  you  go? — what  will 
you  see?  And,  mind  you.  I’ll  not  argue. 
I’ll  admit  a hundred  things — that  the 
Vatican  isn’t  all  holy  simplicity — that 
there  is  some  religion  in  the  patriots, 
some  politics  in  the  priests!  We’ll  look 
at  things  fairly  and  squarely.  You  shall 
hammer  away  at  my  ideas  — and  I at 
yours.  Will  you  see  the  crypt  of  St. 
Peter’s? — that  wants  a Cardinal’s  order. 
Will  you  command  the  Villa  Albano?— 
closed  to  the  public  since  the  government 
laid  hands  on  the  Borghese  pictures — but 
it  shall  open  to  you.  Will  you  go  to  the 
Vatican  garden  and  view  the  Pope  on  his 
airing?  Give  me  your  orders,  and  it 
will  be  very  strange  if  I can  not  compass 
them !” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a gay  friendli- 


ness. But  she  was  silent,  and  he  saw 
that  she  hurried,  that  her  eye  sought  the 
distance,  that  her  cheek  was  flushed.  But 
why?  What  new  thing  had  he  said  to 
press,  to  disturb  her?  A spark  of  emo- 
tion passed  through  him.  He  approached 
her  gently,  persuasively,  as  one  might  ap- 
proach a sweet  resisting  child. 

“You’ll  come?  You’ll  let  me  make 
amends — purge  my  offence?” 

“ I thought,”  said  Lucy,  uncertainly, 
“ that  you  were  going  home  directly — at 
the  beginning  of  June.  Oh,  please,  Mr. 
Manisty,will  you  look?  Is  that  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne ?” 

Manisty  frowned. 

“ They  are  not  in  that  direction.  As 
to  my  going  home.  Miss  Foster,  I have  no 
engagements  that  I cannot  break.” 

The  wounded  feeling  in  the  voice  was 
unmistakable.  It  hurt  her  ear. 

“ I should  love  to  see  all  those  things,” 
she  said,  vaguely,  still  trying,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him,  to  outstrip  him,  to  search  the 
figures  in  the  distance,  “ but — but — plans 
are  so  difficult.  Oh,  that  is — that  is 
Mr.  Neal!” 

She  began  to  rim  towards  the  ap- 
proaching figure,  and  presently  Manisty 
could  hear  her  asking  breathlessly  for 
Mrs.  Burgoyne. 

Manisty  stood  still.  Then,  as  they  ap- 
proached him,  he  said : 

“ Neal!  well  met!  Will  you  take  these 
ladies  to  the  station — or,  at  any  rate,  put 
them  in  their  cab?  It  is  time  for  their 
train.  I dine  in  Rome.” 

He  raised  his  hat  formally  to  Lucy, 
turned,  and  went  his  way. 

It  was  night  at  the  villa. 

Eleanor  was  in  her  room,  the  western 
room  overlooking  the  olive-ground  and 
the  Campagna,  which  Lucy  had  occupied 
for  a short  time  on  her  first  arrival. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  since  Elea- 
nor had  heard  Manisty’s  cab  arrive,  and 
his  voice  in  the  library  giving  his  orders 
to  Alfredo.  She  and  Lucy  Foster  and 
Aunt  Pattie  had  already  dispersed  to 
their  rooms.  It  was  strange  that  he 
should  have  dined  in  town.  It  had  been 
expressly  arranged  on  their  way  to  Rome 
that  he  should  bring  them  back. 

Eleanor  was  sitting  in  a low  chair  be- 
side a table  that  carried  a paraffine-lamp. 
At  her  back  was  the  window,  which  was 
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open  save  for  the  sun-shutters  outside, 
and  the  curtains,  both  of  which  had  been 
drawn  close.  A manuscript  diary  lay  on 
Eleanor’s  lap,  and  she  was  listlessly  turn- 
ing it  over,  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing, 
and  hands  that  hardly  knew  what  they 
touched.  Her  head,  with  its  aureole  of 
loosened  hair,  was  thrown  back  against 
the  chair,  and  the  crude  lamp-light  re- 
vealed each  sharpened  feature  with  a 
merciless  plainness.  She  was  a woman 
no  longer  young — ill — and  alone. 

By  the  help  of  the  entries  before  her 
she  had  been  living  the  winter  over  again. 

How  near  and  vivid  it  was — how  in- 
credibly, tangibly  near ! — and  yet  as  dead 
as  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine. 

For  instance: 

“ November  22 . — To-day  we  worked 
well.  Three  hours  this  morning — nearly 
three  this  afternoon.  The  survey  of  the 
financial  history  since  1870  is  nearly  fin- 
ished. I could  not  have  held  out  so  long 
but  for  his  eagerness,  for  my  head  ached, 
and  last  night  it  seemed  to  me  that  Rome 
was  all  bells,  and  that  the  clocks  never 
ceased  striking. 

“ But  how  his  eagerness  carries  one 
through,  and  his  frank  and  generous 
recognition  of  all  that  one  does  for  him ! 
Sometimes  I copy  and  arrange;  some- 
times he  dictates;  sometimes  I just  let 
him  talk  till  he  has  got  a page  or  section 
into  shape.  Even  in  this  handling  of 
finance  you  feel  the  flame  that  makes  life 
with  him  so  exciting.  It  is  absurd  to 
say,  as  his  enemies  do,  that  he  has  no 
steadiness  of  purpose.  I have  seen  him 
go  through  the  most  tremendous  drudgery 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  then  throw  it  all 
into  shape  with  the  most  astonishing  ease 
and  rapidity.  And  he  is  delightful  to 
work  with.  He  weighs  all  I say.  But 
no  false  politeness!  If  he  doesn’t  like  it, 
he  frowns  and  bites  his  lip,  and  tears  me 
to  pieces.  But  very  often  I prevail,  and 
no  one  can  yield  with  a better  grace. 
People  here  talk  of  his  vanity.  I don’t 
deny  it — perhaps  I think  it  part  of  his 
charm. 

“ He  thinks  too  much  of  me,  far,  far 
too  much. 

“ December  • 16. — A luncheon  at  the 
Marchesa’s.  The  Fiorancinis  were  there, 
and  some  Liberal  Catholics.  Manisty 
was  attacked  on  all  sides.  At  first  he 


was  silent  and  rather  sulky — it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  draw  him.  Then  he  fired 
up,  and  it  was  wonderful  how  he  met 
them  all  in  an  Italian  almost  as  quick  as 
their  own.  I think  they  were  amazed; 
certainly  I was. 

“ Of  course  I sometimes  wish  that  it 
were  conviction  with  him  and  not  pol- 
icy. But  it  may  be  true,  as  he  says,  that 
a man  sees  more  clearly  for  being  out- 
side. And  then  his  main  conviction  is 
that  the  educated  and  the  uneducated 
must  always  speak  different  moral  and 
spiritual  languages  ; but  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  educated  should  throw 
themselves  into  hostility  to  the  only 
language  the  ignorant  understands — his 
Church  and  his  religion.  The  ignorant 
are  the  more  numerous,  therefore  what 
they  think  and  do  is  really  the  more  im- 
portant. Somehow  you  must  get  conduct 
out  of  them — or  society  goes  to  pieces. 
But  you  can  only  get  conduct  out  of  them 
through  religion. 

“What  folly,  then,  for  nations  like 
Italy  and  France  to  quarrel  with  the 
only  organization  which  can  ever  get 
conduct  out  of  the  masses! — in  the  way 
they  understand.  * 

“ People  who  object  to  the  mummeries 
of  Catholicism  are  either  fools  or  pedants. 
You  don’t  want  to  be  murdered  in  your 
beds?  Then  let  the  priests  of  all  the 
churches  alone ! It  is  not  much  they 
exact  of  you  in  return  for  all  they  do. 

“ That  is  the  gist  of  it.  And  then  how 
he  feels  all  the  poetry  of  the  ceremonies ! 
How  he  makes  me  feel  it ! 

“ December  23. — I saw  him  do  a charm- 
ing thing  to-day.  There  was  a baby  on 
the  steps  of  the  Trinita  dei  Monti  that 
had  been  deserted  by  its  family — a group 
of  models  in  costume  that  had  run  up 
the  steps  to  look  at  something  going  on 
in  the  street  above.  The  little  brown 
ragged  thing  was  crying  lustily.  We 
were  mounting  the  steps,  and  Manisty 
picked  up  the  child.  I thought  it  would 
have  had  a fit.  At  first  it  was  paralyzed 
with  fright.  But  Manisty  began  to  talk 
it  in  their  own  patois.  And  presently  he 
was  stalking  Up  the  steps  triumphant, 
while  the  child  lay  in  his  arms,  smiling 
and  putting  up  its  grimy  little  hand  to 
feel  his  face.  At  the  top  he  discovered 
the  parents  in  the  crowd,  and  apparently 
found  some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
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the  child,  which  didn’t  want  to  part  with 
him.  Then  he  came  back  to  me  in  tear- 
ing spirits,  and  was  like  a boy  all  the  rest 
of  the  walk.  There  is  a naivete  about 
him  which  makes  it  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  conceal  either  his  pleasure  or  his 
displeasure  with  himself. 

" Christmas  day . — We  went  last  night 
to  the  midnight  mass  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  Manisty  is  always  incalcula- 
ble at  these  functions — sometimes  bored 
to  death — sometimes  all  enthusiasm  and 
sympathy.  Last  night  the  crowd  jarred 
him,  and  I wished  we  had  not  come.  But 
as  we  walked  home  through  the  moonlit 
streets,  full  of  people  hurrying  in  and  out 
of  the  churches,  of  the  pifferari  with  their 
cloaks  and  pipes — black  and  white  nuns — 
brown  monks — lines  of  scarlet  semina- 
rists and  the  like,  he  suddenly  broke  out 
with  the  prayer  of  the  First  Christmas 
Mass — I must  give  it  in  English,  for  I 
have  forgotten  the  Latin: 

“ 1 O God,  who  didst  cause  this  most 
holy  Night  to  be  illumined  by  the  rising 
of  the  true  Light,  we  beseech  Thee  that 
we  who  know  on  earth  the  secret  shin- 
ing of  His  splendor  may  win  in  Heaven 
His 'eternal  joys.’ 

“ We  were  passing  through  Monte 
Cavallo,  beside  the  Two  Divine  Horse- 
men who  saved  Rome  of  old.  The  light 
shone  on  the  fountains;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  two  godlike  figures  were  just  about  to 
leap,  in  fierce  young  strength,  upon  their 
horses. 

“ Manisty  stopped  to  look  at  them. 

“ 1 And  we  say  that  the  world  lives  by 
science!  Fools!  When  has  it  lived  by 
anything  else  than  dreams — at  Athens, 
at  Rome,  or  Jerusalem?’ 

“We  staid  by  the  fountains,  talking. 
And  as  wc  moved  away,  I said:  i How 
strange,  at  my  age,  to  be  enjoying 
Christmas  for  the  first  time!’  And  he 
looked  at  me  as  though  I had  given  him 
pleasure,  and  said,  writh  his  most  de- 
lightful smile,  < Who  else  should  enjoy 
life  if  not  you — kind,  kind  Eleanor?’ 

“ When  I got  home,  and  to  my  room, 
I opened  my  windows  wide.  Our  apart- 
ment is  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sistina, 
and  has  a marvellous  view  over  Rome. 
It  was  a gorgeous  moon — St.  Peter’s, 
the  hills,  every  dome  and  tower  radi- 
antly clear.  And  at  last  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I was  not  a rebel  and  an 


outlaw — that  beauty  and  I were  recon- 
ciled. 

“ Such  peace  in  the  night ! It  opened 
and  took  me  in.  Oh!  my  little,  little 
son! — I have  had  such  strange  visions 
of  you  all  these  last  days.  That  horror 
of  the  whirling  river,  and  the  tiny  body, 
tossed  and  torn ! Oh,  my  God ! my  God ! 
— has  it  not  filled  all  my  days  and  nights 
for  eight  years?  And  now  I see  him  so 
no  more.  I see  him  always  carried  in  the 
arms  of  dim,  majestic  forms,  wrapped 
close  and  warm.  Sometimes  the  face 
that  bends  over  him  is  that  of  some 
great  Giotto  angpl;  sometimes,  so  dim 
and  faint ! the  pure  Mother  herself ; 
sometimes  the  Hands  that  fold  him  in 
are  marred.  Is  it  the  associations  of 
Rome — the  images  with  which  this  work 
with  Edward  fills  my  mind?  Per- 
haps. 

“ But  at  least  I am  strangely  com- 
forted— some  kind  hand  seems  to  be 
drawing  the  smart  from  the  deep,  deep 
wound.  Little  golden-head!  you  lie  soft 
and  safe,  but  often  you  seem  to  me  to 
turn  your  dear  eyes — the  baby  eyes  that 
still  know  all — to  look  out  over  the  bar 
of  heaven — to  search  for  me — to  bid 
me  be  at  peace,  at  last. 

“ February  20. — How  delicious  is  the 
first  breath  of  the  spring!  The  almond- 
trees  are  pink  in  the  Campagna.  The 
snow  on  the  Sabine  peaks  is  going.  The 
Piazza  di  Spagna  is  heaped  with  flow- 
ers— anemones  and  narcissuses  and 
roses.  And  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I too  feel  the  1 Sehnsucht  ’■ — the  longing 
of  the  spring!  At  twenty-nine! 

“ March  2J+9  Easter  week. — I went  to 
a wedding  at  the  English  church  to-day. 
Some  barrier  seems  to  have  fallen  be- 
tween me  and  life.  The  bride — a dear 
girl  who  has  often  been  my  little  com- 
panion this  winter — kissed  me  as  she 
was  going  up  to  change  her  dress.  And 
I threw  my  arms  round  her  with  such  a 
rush  of  joy.  Other  women  have  felt  all 
these  things  ten  years  earlier,  perhaps, 
than  I.  But  they  are  not  less  heavenly 
when  they  come  late — into  a heart 
seared  with  grief. 

" March  26. — This  is  my  birthday. 
From  the  window  looking  out  upon  the 
Piazza  I have  just  seen  Manisty  bargain- 
ing with  the  flower-woman.  Those  lilacs 
and  pinks  are  for  me — I know  it.  Al- 
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ready  he  has  given  me  the  little  engraved 
emerald  I wear  at  my  watch-chain.  A 
little  genius  with  a torch  is  cut  upon  it. 
He  said  I was  to  take  it  as  the  genius 
of  our  friendship. 

“ I changed  the  orders  for  my  dress 
to-day.  I have  discovered  that  black  is 
positively  disagreeable  to  him.  So  Ma- 
thilde  will  have  to  devise  something 
else. 

“April  5. — He  is  away  at  Florence, 
and  I am  working  at  some  difficult  points 
for  him — about  some  suppressed  monas- 
teries. I have  asked  Count  B , who 

knows  all  about  such  things,  to  help  me, 
and  am  working  very  hard.  He  comes 
back  in  four  days. 

“ April  9. — He  came  back  to-day.  Such 
a gay  and  happy  evening!  When  he 
saw  what  I had  done,  he  took  both  my 
hands  and  kissed  them  impetuously. 
‘ Eleanor,  my  queen  of  cousins  !’  And 
now  we  shall  be  at  the  villa  directly. 
And  there  will  be  no  interruption.  There 
is  one  visitor  coming.  But  Aunt  Pattie 
will  look  after  her.  I think  the  book 
should  be  out  in  June.  Of  course  there 
are  some  doubtful  things.  But  it  must, 
it  will,  have  a great  effect. 

“ How  wonderfully  well  I have  been 
lately!  The  doctor  last  week  looked  at 
me  in  astonishment.  He  thought  that 
the  Shadow  and  I were  to  be  soon  ac- 
quainted, when  he  saw  me  first!  I only 
hope  that  Manisty  will  get  as  much  in- 
spiration from  the  hills  as  from  Rome. 
Every  little  change  makes  me  anxious. 
Why  should  we  change  ? Dear,  be- 
loved, golden  Rome!  even  to  be  going 
fourteen  miles  away  from  you  somehow 
tears  my  heart.” 

Yes,  there  they  were,  those  entries, — 
mocking,  ineffaceable  as  ever. 

As  she  had  read  them,  driving  through 
all  the  memories  they  suggested,  like  a 
keen  and  bitter  wind  that  kills  and 
blights  the  spring  bloom,  there  had 
pressed  upon  her  the  last  memory  of 
all — the  memory  of  this  forlorn,  this  in- 
tolerable day  ! Had  Manisty  ever  yet 
forgotten  her  so  completely — abandoned 
her  so  utterly?  Perhaps,  indeed,  rather 
more  politeness  than  usual!  But  her 
woman’s  instinct  told  her  she  had  never 
yet  mattered  to  him  so  little — that  she 
had  simply  dropped  out  of  his  thoughts. 


She  had  become  as  much  of  a stranger 
to  him  again  as  on  her  first  arrival  at 
Rome.  Nay,  more!  For  when  two  peo- 
ple are  first  brought  into  a true  contact, 
there  is  the  secret  delightful  sense  on 
either  side  of  possibilities,  of  the  unex- 
plored. But  when  the  possibilities  are 
all  known  and  all  exhausted? 

What  had  happened  between  him  and 
Lucy  Foster?  Of  course  she  understood 
that  he  had  deliberately  contrived  their 
interview.  But  as  Lucy  and  she  came 
home  together  they  had  said  almost 
nothing  to  each  other.  She  had  a vision 
of  their  two  silent  figures  in  the  rail- 
way carriage  side  by  side,  her  hand  in 
Lucy’s.  And  Lucy — so  sad  and  white 
herself! — with  the  furrowed  brow  that 
betrayed  the  inner  stress  of  thought. 

Had  the  crisis  arrived? — and  had  she 
refused  him  ? Eleanor  had  not  dared 
to  ask. 

Suddenly  she  rose  from  her  chair.  She 
clasped  her  hands  above  her  head  and 
began  to  walk  tempestuously  up  and 
down  the  bare  floor  of  her  room.  In 
this  creature  so  soft,  so  loving,  so  com- 
pact of  feeling  and  of  tears,  there  had 
gradually  arisen  an  intensity  of  person- 
al claim,  a hardness,  almost  a ferocity, 
of  determination,  which  was  stiffening 
and  transforming  the  whole  soul.  She 
could  waver  still — as  she  had  wavered  in 
that  despairing,  anguished  moment  with 
Lucy  in  the  embassy  garden.  But  the 
wavering  would  soon  be  over.  A jeal- 
ousy so  overpowering  that  nothing 
could  make  itself  heard  against  it  was 
closing  upon  her  like  a demoniacal  pos- 
session. Was  it  the  last  effort  of  self- 
preservation? — the  last  protest  of  the 
living  thing  against  its  own  annihila- 
tion? 

He  was  not  to  be  hers — but  this 
treachery,  this  wrong  should  be  pre- 
vented. 

She  thought  of  Lucy  in  Manisty’s 
arms — of  that  fresh  young  life  against 
his  breast — and  the  thought  maddened 
her.  She  was  conscious  of  a certain  ter- 
ror of  herself — of  this  fury  in  the  veins, 
so  strange,  so  alien,  so  debasing.  But 
it  did  not  affect  her  will. 

Was  Lucy’s  own  heart  touched?  Over 
that  question  Eteanor  had  been  racking 
herself  for  days  past.  But  if  so  it  could 
be  only  a passing  fancy.  It  made  it 
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only  the  more  a duty  to  protect  her  from 
Manisty.  Manisty — the  soul  of  caprice 
and  wilfulnefes  — could  never  make  a 
woman  like  Lucy  happy.  He  would  tire 
of  her  and  neglect  her.  And  what  would 
be  left  for  Lucy — Lucy  the  upright, 
simple,  profound — but  heart-break  i 

Eleanor  paused  absently  in  front  of 
the  glass,  and  then  looked  at  herself  with 
a start  of  horror.  That  face — to  fight 
with  Lucy’s!  * 

On  the  dressing-table  there  were  still 
lying  the  two  terra-cotta  heads  from 
Nemi,  the  Artemis,  and  the  Greek  frag- 
ment with  the  clear  brow  and  nobly 
parted  hair,  in  which  Manisty  had  seen 
and  pointed  out  the  likeness  to  Lucy. 
Eleanor  recalled  his  words  in  the  gar- 
den— his  smiling,  absorbed  look  as  the 
girl  approached. 

Yes!  it  was  like  her.  There  was  the 
same  sweetness  in  strength,  the  same 
adorable  roundness  and  youth. 

And  that  was  the  beauty  that  Eleanor 
had  herself  developed  and  made  doubly 
visible — as  a man  may  free  a diamond 
from  the  clay. 

A mad  impulse  swept  through  her — 
that  touch  of  kinship  with  the  criminal 
and  the  murderer  that  may  reveal  itself 
in  the  kindest  and  the  noblest. 

She  took  up  the  little  mask,  and, 
reaching  to  the  window,  she  tore  back 
the  curtains  and  pushed  open  the  sun- 
shutters  outside. 

The  night  burst  in  upon  her,  the 
starry  night,  hanging  above  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Campagna  and  the  sea. 
There  was  still  a faint  glow  in  the  west- 
ern heaven.  On  the  plain  were  a few 
scattered  lights,  fires  lit,  perhaps,  by 
wandering  herdsmen  against  malaria. 
On  the  far  edge  of  the  land  to  the  south- 
west a revolving  light  flashed  its  mes- 
sage to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  pass- 
ing ships.  Otherwise,  not  a sign  of  life. 
Relow,  a vast  abyss  of  shadow  swallowed 
up  the  olive-garden,  the  road,  and  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills. 

Eleanor  felt  herself  leaning  out  above 
the  world,  alone  with  her  agony  and  the 
balmy  peace  which  mocked  it.  She 
lifted  her  arm,  and,  stretching  forward, 
she  flung  the  little  face  violently  into 
the  gulf  beneath.  The  villa  rose  high 
above  the  olive-ground,  and  the  olive- 
ground  itself  sank  rapidly  towards  the 


road.  The  fragment  had  far  to  fall.  It 
seemed  to  Eleanor  that  in  the  deep  still- 
ness dhe  heard  a sound  like  the  striking 
of  a stone  among  thick  branches.  Her 
mind  followed  with  a wild  triumph  the 
breaking  of  the  terra-cotta — the  shiver- 
ing of  the  delicate  features — their  burial 
in  the  stony  earth. 

With  a long  breath  she  tottered  from 
the  window  and  sank  into  her  chair.  A 
horrible  feeling  of  illness  overtook  her, 
and  she  found  herself  gasping  for 
breath.  “ If  I could  only  reach  that 
medicine  on  my  table !”  she  thought. 
But  she  could  not  reach  it.  She  lay 
helpless. 

The  door  opened. 

Was  it  a dream?  She  seemed  to  strug- 
gle through  rushing  waters  back  to  land. 

There  was  a low  cry.  A light  step 
hurried  across  the  room.  Lucy  Foster 
sank  on  her  knees  beside  her  and  threw 
her  arms  about  her. 

“ Give  me — those  drops — on  the  table,” 
said  Eleanor,  with  difficulty. 

Lucy  said  not  a word.  Quietly,  with^ 
steady  hands,  she  brought  and  measured 
the  medicine.  It  was  a strong  heart- 
stimulant,  and  it  did  its  work.  But  while 
her  strength  came  back,  Lucy  saw  that 
she  was  shivering  with  cold,  and  closed 
the  window. 

Then,  silently,  Lucy  looked  down  upon 
the  figure  in  the  chair.  She  was  almost 
as  white  as  Eleanor.  Her  eyes  showed 
traces  of  tears.  Her  forehead  was  still 
drawn  with  thought  as  it  had  been  in 
the  train. 

Presently  she  sank  again  beside  Elea- 
nor. 

“ I came  to  see  you  because  I could  not 
sleep,  and  I wanted  to  suggest  a plan  to 
you.  I had  no  idea  you  were  ill.  You 
should  have  called  me  before.” 

Eleanor  put  out  a feeble  hand.  Lucy 
took  it  tenderly,  and  laid  it  against  her 
cheek.  She  could  not  understand  why 
Eleanor  looked  at  her  with  this  horror 
and  wildness: — how  it  was  that  she  came 
to  be  up,  by  this  open  window,  in  this 
state  of  illness  and  collapse.  But  the 
discovery  only  served  an  antecedent  pro- 
cess— a struggle  from  darkness  to  light 
— which  had  brought  her  to  Eleanor’s 
room. 

She  bent  forward  and  said  some  wobds 
in  Eleanor’s  ear. 
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Gradually  Eleanor  understood  and  re- 
sponded. She  raised  herself  piteously  in 
her  chair.  The  two  women  sat  together, 
hand  locked  in  hand,  their  faces  near  to 
each  other,  the  murmur  of  their  voices 
flowing  on  brokenly,  for  nearly  an  hour. 

Once  Lucy  rose  to  get  a guide-book  that 
lay  on  Eleanor’s  table.  And  on  another 
occasion  she  opened  a drawer  by  Elea- 
nor’s direction,  took  out  a leather  pock- 
et-book and  counted  some  Italian  notes 
that  it  contained.  Finally  she  insisted 
on  Eleanor’s  going  to  bed,  and  on  help- 
ing her  to  undress. 

Eleanor  had  just  sunk  into  her  pil- 
lows when  a noise  from  the  library 
startled  them.  Eleanor  looked  up  with 
strained  eyes. 

“ It  must  be  Mr.  Manisty,”  said  Lucy, 
hurriedly.  “ He  was  out  when  I came 
through  the  glass  passage.  The  doors 
were  all  open,  and  his  lamp  burning.  I 
am  nearly  sure  that  I heard  him  unbar 
the  front  door.  I must  wait  now  till 
he  is  gone.” 

They  waited,  Eleanor  staring  into  the 
darkness  of  the  room,  till  there  had  been 
much  opening  and  shutting  of  doors  and 
all  was  quiet  again. 

Then  the  two  women  clung  to  each 
other  in  a strange  and  pitiful  embrace — 
offered  with  passion  on  Lucy’s  side,  ac- 
cepted with  a miserable  shame  on  Elea- 
nor’s— and  Lucy  slipped  away. 

“He  was  out? — in  the  garden?”  said 
Eleanor  to  herself,  bewildered.  And 
with  those  questions  on  her  lips,  and  a 
mingled  remorse  and  fever  in  her  blood, 
she  lay  sleepless,  waiting  for  the  morn- 
ing. 

Manisty  indeed  had  also  been  under 
the  night,  bathing  passion  and  doubt  in 
its  cool  purity. 

Again  and  again  had  he  wandered  up 
and  down  the  terrace  in  the  starlight, 
proving  and  examining  his  own  heart — 
raised  by  the  growth  of  love  to  a more 
manly  and  more  noble  temper  than  had 
been  his  for  years. 

What  was  in  his  way?  His  conduct 
towards  his  cousin?  He  divined  what 
seemed  to  him  the  scruple  in  the  girl’s 
sensitive  and  tender  mind.  He  could 
only  meet  it  by  truth  and  generosity — 
by  throwing  himself  on  Eleanor’s  mercy. 
She  knew  what  their  relations  had  been; 


she  would  not  refuse  him  this  boon  of 
life  and  death — the  explanation  of  them 
to  Lucy. 

Unless! — There  came  a moment 
when  his  restless  walk  was  tormented 
with  the  prickly  rise  of  a whole  new 
swarm  of  fears.  He  recalled  that  moment 
in  the  library  after  the  struggle  with 
Alice,  when  Lucy  was  just  awakening 
from  unconsciousness — when  Eleanor 
came  in  upon  them.  Had  she  heard? 
He  remembered  that  the  possibility  of  it 
had  crossed  his  mind. 

Was  she  in  truth  working  against  him 
— avenging  his  neglect — establishing  a 
fatal  influence  over  Lucy? 

His  soul  cried  out  in  fierce  and  cruel 
protest.  Here  at  last  was  the  great  pas- 
sion of  his  life.  Come  what  would, 
Eleanor  should  not  be  allowed  to  stran- 
gle it. 

Absently  he  wandered  down  a little 
path  leading  from  the  terrace  to  the 
podere  below,  and  soon  found  himself 
pacing  the  dim  grass  walks  among  the 
olives.  The  old  villa  rose  above  him, 
dark  and  fortress  - like.  That  was  no 
longer  her  room — that  western  corner? 
No!  he  had  good  cause  to  remember  that 
she  had  been  moved  to  the  eastern  side, 
beyond  his  library,  beyond  the  glass 
passage ! Those  were  now  Eleanor’s 
windows,  he  believed. 

Ah!  what  was  that  sudden  light?  He 
threw  his  head  back  in  astonishment. 
One  of  the  windows  at  which  he  had 
been  looking  was  flung  open,  and  in  the 
bright  lamp-light  a figure  appeared.  It 
stooped  forward.  Eleanor!  Something 
fell  close  beside  him.  He  heard  the 
breaking  of  a branch  from  one  of  the 
olives. 

In  his  astonishment  he  stood  motion- 
less, watching  the  window.  It  remained 
open  for  a while.  Then  again  some  one 
appeared — not  the  same  figure  as  at  first. 
A thrill  of  delight  and  trouble  ran 
through  him.  He  sent  his  salutation, 
his  homage,  through  the  night. 

But  the  window  shut — the  light  went 
out,  and  all  was  once  more  still  and 
dark. 

Then  he  struck  a match  and  groped 
under  the  tree  close  by  him.  Yes,  there 
was  the  fallen  branch.  But  what  had 
broken  it?  He  lit  match  after  match, 
holding  the  light  with  his  left  hand  while 
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the  garden.  Holding  the  pieces  in  his 
hand,  he  went  slowly  back  towards  the 
terrace. 

Thrown  out  ? — flung  out  into  the 
night — by  Eleanor?  But  why?  He 
thought  and  thought.  A black  sense  of 
entanglement  and  fate  grew  upon  him 
in  the  darkness,  as  he  thought  of  the 
two  women  together,  in  the  midnight  si- 
lence, while  he  was  pacing  thus,  alone. 
He  met  it  with  the  defiance  of  new-born 
passion — with  the  resolute  planning  of 
a man  who  feels  himself  obscurely 
threatened,  and  realizes  that  his  chief 
menace  lies,  not  in  the  power  of  any 
outside  enemy,  but  in  the  very  goodness 
of  the  woman  he  loves. 

[to  be  continued.] 


BE  ONE 

d.  McIntyre  henderson 

THE  skies  are  black,  the  winds  are  bold, 
The  road  is  rough  and  long; 

But  what  are  clouds  and  stony  ways 
When  hearts  are  full  of  song? 

And  two  there  be  who  walk  life’s  path 
Unheeding  wind  or  weather. 

And  minding  but  your  merry  sprite 
Who  binds  their  hearts  together. 

All  ways  are  smooth,  all  days  are  bright, 
With  him  for  guide  and  sun; 

And  three  are  always  company 
If  Love  be  one! 


he  turned  over  the  dry  ground  with  his 
knife.  Presently  he  brought  up  a hand- 
ful of  stones  and  earth,  and  laid  them  on 
a bit  of  ruined  wall  close  by.  Stooping 
over  them  with  his  dim,  sputtering 
lights,  he  presently  discovered  some  ter- 
ra-cotta fragments.  His  eye,  practised 
in  such  things,  detected  them  at  once. 
They  were  the  fragments  of  a head, 
which  had  measured  about  three  inches 
from  brow  to  chin. 

The  head,  or  rather  the  face,  which 
he  had  given  Eleanor  at  Nemi!  The 
parting  of  the  hair  above  the  brow  was 
intact,  so  was  the  beautiful  curve  of  the 
cheek. 

He  knew  it — and  the  likeness  to  Lucy. 
He  remembered  his  words  to  Eleanor  in 


IF  LOVE 


The  road  is  smooth,  the  wind  is  soft. 
The  sky  is  clear  o’erhead; 

But  what  are  pleasant  ways  and  days 
To  those  whose  hearts  are  dead? 

And  what  is  song  that  fills  the  ears 
But  can  no  farther  go? 

And  what  is  light  that  eyes  can  see 
But  souls  can  never  know? 

Ah,  two  there  be  that  walk  life’s  path 
As  though  they  walked  alone; 

For  two  are  never  company 
If  Love  be  gone. 
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't'f&eti  lim  desire,  iu  lip  I ba(,H 

JMi  tftlinitf  in  fhi*  \¥  av  a!  £ig}|l  - seeing.  bun  to  m u j!*>  X*  H math  Whitens  he 
IxVto  &l nigM/jitst  fe-  were  making  Mar»tU  live  ft'td  len  inoKvjs high.  Though 
ptropunU !OfYi:^  b>  iurn  % &••  message  was:  by  rm  rnc;m>  IuuKismi^Un-i-e  .syHa  very 
<i*c>|»ab'HeU  from  the  pa  Ore  aiuioiinriijg  talcing  and  Iranh  look  aUoni  tils  I^Uure*; 
that  has  Majesty  mould  receive  Cap  nr  j^rbaps  i should  nn-n;  romwtly  say  an 
tain  .WaiTingt-on!  the  British  Resident,  M opw  look.  Siiiibzad  Mir,  toy  lialian  *ur- 
biiif  past  eight  t im*  next  morning,  when  i vry  or.  gummed  hiViippwraiicte  m|>  in  these 
was  to  be  jnTSvhted  to  the  Xegms.  words  . *'  I sviu1  ;t  vvn-  little  mast  ami  a 

ciwli'nii^v.iearl^  'n.fcxK  day  I put  oil  my  VfcVy  Uisr  \ ' . ' . 


Ki  -fort U.  ! fell  very  Tin*  FoUowin^  v^torning  if  was  an* 
evening  ebiTbes  and  mimiced  Umi  1 1 a*  iuog\  vrW  is.  among 
. and  .nasi,  have  on?  other  things.  * ty  let!  Janhni,  intruded  *h»n~ 
iguiv.  riding -a  ionic  n.g  yloti  same  day  lor  rise  ptsmuety  kf 
•1,3  f-.f  f 1 i <•  cd  .y-nryottUi  Tigw,  avid  »**  me  mme  uni  oam*  pi  v pa  red 
*Se  gaiotrnjs.  inO.  *,»  f»*  U;»  r»  • An  jMidiir  t»'jy . ^ r agreed,  Al  any 

r not.t.iioj  langbalib*  »\»ny  n>  s/e  lorn  otl  b«i- ih^  wars.,  ami  iot • 

[ n\^Ur  Tki^  Unv^u  Hk  Mitm  s&  ^^y«>l|i^Uly  eouJC 

iyekride  of  jlie  pahiee  tgmdrary  to  »py  expmadun,  ins  depaVtuye 

, fVn.o-'h.  jitVyrt  V »•«•»! rt.  the  palmer  vns  enru^ly  wii.hodt  .ogr- 

-M.,  i,,-  >,:{;Mnic  -•  : ;;mi  runsideriog  tbe  iiojmr.pi pee 

el  ion.  On  til#*  0lh**r  llijr  pyenMnit  tldn:e  ^ yfh  hm 
nt;t  i>>  Moriijiror  hlg,  ab{*n?.  Tpo  Knnj  ois  eyHleiuh'  l>ePt.  on 
vdmr.  wbo  eomlMek-d  geni|«g;  away  ua  q ii tvM V as  ps»v>,jde.;  for 
p -tfoo.  ;iilo  Hm'  v»r»o-  rny  feaviriv  tbo  palai-e,  i?»y!i-.iid  of  cicaning;' 

Kintr  >leoe  boWUy  yawvgr'i  ;ni.o  iuv ■•o'p.-i'r.,  as  he. might 
•‘g.nx  N’-va-n.  En:por  by-f*  dnrtV‘/be  !;e|b  e:ns»-  1,-y  <h-  -.(^•kade. 

1 p^epile'4  Uy  efTOtvd  of  ^t>h 

dnevvt  ifi*  Htu  idhirtfHv  Asirn- 

yiiU  .-Um  monuadCl  "ihiv  -■  Tfdio fa ' h t¥:  rga r\  some  lead- 
Wm  poly  * i •-  :nlva«n.M*.  i n - 5 d>.  'ey  i re  - ^ :y»  • yv  decorated  with 
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r«ul  i-Jotli  ond  labored  trapping.  ^l***»vr  » Mi-n*..  JCarlyun  the  /tfu*n»t»oit  we 

We  rode  ihtK&Tng  -f%>r  >yn;Vi«  sighted  th*?  ridglity  ramp  of  dnuhtd  and. 

'livhsjn^  ill  Tong’ll  a struggling  mob,*,  his  followers.  At  Hirst  it  looked 

through  \<  lueii  men  .•-with  long’  oaries  hit-  ns  though  snow  had  fyiien  on  tlm  plains 
eddy  made  n Isite  for  us.  Wte,  were  able  ami  a hillside*,' btit  <;t>  efuarr*  approach 
to  guaiG*  Hnffieieiu  pace  to  compel  thos&  ibjei  snow  proved  to  lw;.  nn  ooernums  njl- 
On  font  Jo  break  into  ft  double  The  kcGon  ^^f  units,  which  so  bewildered  us 
;>  remarkable  oiim'  everybody  that  wo  despaired  ever  boding  Ahe* 
setuiUKi  to  l«*  in  somebody  el^ft  wav.  space  allotted  to  us/or  our  uatvip.  For* 
and  oh,>  i.u'ul  all  shouted,  wnrugied.  ur*;  to  tote!  y M>  Iig  kindly  met  us  and  earn 
TtijhL  ?:ml  pushed.  Away  uu  the  nut  dut’kd  u>  10  u ^tniping  ground  close*  be 
ygjtirf.s  of  the  meriiw  rrowih  wood  a line  the  louts  of  the'  rj£m|«£rtir  himself  As 
vd  begga»s  gulling  loudly  on  Uloir  King  tim  Huy  aHvnw'b  more  soldier.-;  vnooju* 
— • .'hif.lio? ! Jan  hoi ' .1. 'ip hoi ,M  My<ori-  li^i  ro  jniji'  into-  earitp,  amJ  n* ore.  t/un-V 
os it\  w sahAhh.  and  J was  gbpl  sprang up  ?ti  >v*u  y direction. 

w\i*nt  B.trrmgtou  gave  the  sigriu.ii  to  hid  The  follow  in  it  day , being  Sunday,  was. 
ndivu  t<*  Mrnflok  and  lurh  our  b«  yees'  duly  icbewv*sd,  for  I lie.  Artiiy  i*»  mmued 

hya«K .homewards,  hulled, 'u.ml  . tye  had  (In*  honor  of  bj^ky 

G- ::.$N£n' we  M^re  tig  tidy  fasting  w ith hMVmdek i it rrv^ei f tjt;*  I<>  aval.-. 

" • AsAiughl  -be  ■expected,  • fcbwvA****?  -isfimiA* . 

Then*  w,o>’  no*  mistaking  the  rmwh  'd  attendants  round  and  about  the  ‘Kind's 
winch. took  us  ov*‘T  the  tniJv  in  a m*rih-  quarters.  AW  passed  under  tut  awnmg, 
iuv  diior-Mon.  for  mimhers  of  Soldiers  mui  then  entered  a very  lino  pjrctdar 
41M.I  their  -servants  wren  lliickiug:  to  th»  tent , ivliem  we  found  Uie  Kywu*  seated 
SiOlin  pUint  Avinijsi  a few  woo  had  ad-  vm  a low  euslimuHl  sofa  nnoonented  with 

run, pruned  M»e  KfU^r  noglu.  he  «een  ve  two  wiu^s.n>r  arm -rests.  Fltteed  m fruot 

Gtifnioy:  fur  the  purpose,  of  taking  the  of  iom  wkut  a large  de-rjorauul  haslrid. 
nmjtv ' ilivftcidtliotigii  rnu- her,  road  and  lu>]dm^  :i  pile  of  (lun  round  pieces  of 
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hr^.d.  oaUn!  M-rrr^*  Sovn  Wid*;J?  jio  f.w 

Oax'ft’iiitfG'  iUwl  :Tn.  f Nrf  this  fra*  ti 

how;  ru-v  oi  n;^,G:w  r$n-o,*nd  wit!i  olotln 

anVi  •}h>Wfh)5  breavi  and  iiifle  di^hea 

'i»so*s  I.'n  Stile;  sealed  on  Ihe 


him' Inter  e<  Ban«tiieida  t\» 
w*-  pK/fxef led  uf  bur  hdsutw  \vy  udtieed 
AVf  iii  two  roupns;  an  Hj»p*>r  and  a 
lower  oil*:,  hoth  » lenri>  u.dh  nt'ul  hy  the 
eriit.uiuous  th rrhik  of  peopl*'  iMWinif 
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ground,  were  the  governors  ••'  of.  the  to  my^elt  it  was  indeed  civilization  vrash- 
provinces,  the  .generals*  and  other  nig  away  barbarism.  When  the  Kjng 
grandees  A re  id  si  this  select  company  himself  was  about  to  drink,  hirowmpsr- 
stood  attendant*  ' dangling  before  their  som*.l  attendants  drank  a few  drop* 
ivjm* yttrd$  of  vaw,  quiwrin^  meat,  of  their  own.  palms  before  ppuriffg  out; 
which  hail  .been  cut  from  the  animals  for  the  King.  Other -attendants  then  bid 
the  QiOTheol  after  their  throats  had  him  from  view  of  the  ‘‘evil  eye'  by 
been  cut.  From  these  appetising  joints  spreading  out  their  sham  mas  m front, 
the,  guest*  Ujemselves,  armed  . with  .long  Yel  U would  seem  that  this  custom  is  fall- 
thin  fcfiivev  xni  off  pieces,  daefi  Aycnrd * ••mg'  mU»  ih^e/for  tbo  King  drank  his 
ipg  in  Jua  taste;  which  they  forth  vvitfi  miYv*  ope  n I y, . I i ke  ,v European. '.  ••  Besides, 
pr  »c<  < ded  to  devour  with  grsat-  gnM.o.  the  dirtingmshtui-  g;.ie.sis-'Wh^  .ware  break-. 
By  the  side  of  e-o-U  stood  a (Lean-  fasting,  mher  nfimnU  of  importance 

ter  of  tej— the  gnra  Ahy^suditr*  drink™  somd  m groups  near  or  about  the  King, 
which  was  alvray*  reliUed  as-  soon  as  Nf.ohody  m miked  for  as  ,y».d  the  Abyssm- 
emptied.  mus  liava  not  learned  (he  pleasure  And 

1 wav  surprised  at  the.  silence  which  benefit  to  he-  derived,  ft -mo  this  jsomuhb 
po*’v;*rled  Urc  gathering;  mecasionaily  practice. 

Jan  hoi  would  tnake  H remark,  other  Tlitf. . -absence  of  this  habit  is  due  to 
wosr  there  wars  very  hu’e  udlcmg.  ail  the  edict  of  King  Jcdih,  who  absolutely 
being  bent  on  eating  and  drinking  — an  forbade*  smoking-.  Menelek,  baW^W^. ' 
npe.nUimi  over  which  they  in  . no  Way  neither  Jorhiils  nor  eurmi rages  it.  cod 
hurried  themselves  .This  serni- barbarous  mic  wiU  oceiisionuliy  meet  an  Ahys- 
feast,  strange  to  say,  was  brought  to  a sihmp  who  uoka  smoke..  Before  very 
most  inspected  and  inoofigromis  end,  Jovig  smoking  will  probably  lies  .fashion* 
for  glares  were  handed  round  and  then  ' abliy. , • A*  f»«r  Jig,  Gaphtin  yhccadicbla, 
filled  with  champagne,  and  were  empti&d  'the  fhUudr  KesUhnit,  Captain  Humiigtnn, 
with  #ifcnt--'goito'v.  -an4‘  I wasygfad  M >ibd  prykelf,  we  sat  at  a loiig  ii^nS^iy/lA- ' 
fin  1 this  little  touch  of  the  civilized  world  file  at  right  angles  to  the  King,  arid  Wvro 
so  -lon^eiiml  k>  tlieir  tastes,  and  1 Unmght,  ntnply  ami  properly  regaled;  lor  Ives  ides 
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As  we  entered  the  tent,  nearly  half  of 
which  had  been  opened,  we  found  the 
King  seated  as  usual,  whilst  around  him 
stood  a number  of  dignitaries.  Captain 
Harrington  and  his  sowars,  with  drawn 
and  carried  swords,  took  their  places  im- 
mediately opposite  the  monarch.  A table 
was  then  arranged  in  front  of  the  King, 
and  on  this  the  phonograph  was  placed. 
With  the  exception  of  the  gurgling 
sound  produced  by  the  instrument,  dead 
silence  pervaded  the  tent.  The  Negus 
was  highly  gratified  with  the  message, 
even  standing  up  that  he  might  the  more 
distinctly  catch  the  words,  for  he  was 
much  struck  with  their  clearness  and 
firmness.  He  listened  to  the  Queen's 
gracious  words  time  after  time,  and  read- 
ily consented  to  my  attempting  to  photo- 
graph the  scene.  During  this  time  a 
grand  salute  of  eleven  guns  was  being 
fired  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  I stepped 
outside  to  try  and  take  a picture  of  this 
event  also,  and  found  soldiers  running 
about  in  every  direction,  anxious  to  learn 
why  guns  were  being  fired  on  the  Sab- 
bath. The  phonograph  was  then  carried 
off  to  the  private  quarters  of  Queen  Taitu, 
who  was  equally  charmed  with  the  mes- 
sage, demanding  several  times  a repeti- 
tion of  the  Queen's  words.  It  was  a won- 
der to  me  that  this  particular  cylinder  was 
not  completely  worn  out.  The  Queen, 
although  understanding  no  English  at 
all,  was  nevertheless  easily  able  to  recog- 
nize the  mention  of  her  own  name. 

One  day  I watched  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  royal  tent  the  approach  of 
Queen  Taitu  and  her  suite;  she  was  pre- 
ceded by  a large  escort  of  armed  mounted 
soldiers,  and  immediately  around  her  rode 
officers  and  ladies — the  whole  making  a 
brilliant  patch  of  color  under  the  bright 
sunshine.  The  Queen's  procession,  as 
viewed  from  the  royal  hill,  seemed  end- 
less. The  Queen  herself,  who  was  thickly 
veiled,  rode  a brown  mule,  and  was  pro- 
tected from  the  sun's  rays  by  an  enor- 
mous scarlet  umbrella.  As  she  rode  past, 
close  to  where  we  stood,  we  showed  our 
respect,  not  after  the  fashion  of  her  own 
subjects,  by  stripping  ourselves  to  the 
waists,  but  by  saluting.  Her  Majesty's 
arrival  at  the  royal  hill  was  the  signal 
for  my  departure. 

Menelek,  in  spite  of  some  faults,  has 
achieved  wonders  for  the  well-being  of 
his  country.  He  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
previous  Abyssinian  monarch,  and  under 


his  peaceful  reign  the  population  and 
prosperity  of  the  Abyssinians  have  un- 
doubtedly increased.  He  differs  essen- 
tially from  his  predecessor,  King  John, 
5nd  has  thoroughly  won  the  love  of  his 
countrymen.  King  John  was  a great 
warrior,  and  being  a man  of  fine  physique 
and  an  athlete,  was  esteemed  by  the  peo- 
ple. His  decision,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  given,  was  law,  and  though 
anxious  to  be  just — for  he  loved  his  coun- 
try— he  would  take  advice  from  none. 
Menelek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  the 
physical  or  athletic  powers  of  King  John. 
He  is  of  heavier  build,  and  more  given  to 
thought  and  deliberation;  yet  he  is  far 
in  advance  of  his  predecessor,  for  he  takes 
counsel  from  those  about  him,  and  is  al- 
ways mindful  of  those  below  him.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  time  of  the  44  pest,"  some 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  people  were  in 
dire  distress  by  reason  of  their  losses,  Men- 
elek formed  a big  camp,  and  setting  the 
example  to  his  people  with  his  own  hand, 
and  assisted  by  his  soldiers,  tilled  the  soil, 
and  in  due  time  banded  to  the  sufferers 
the  fruits  of  their  labor— an  example  that 
encouraged  others  to  do  likewise.  I was 
told  that  for  three  whole  years  he  ate  no 
beef;  for  he  argued,  “Why  should  I en- 
joy plenty  while  my  people  are  in  want  ?*' 
I doubt  if  any  European  ruler  has  denied 
himself  to  the  same  extent  for  a similar 
cause!  Yet  Menelek  is  regarded  by  many 
as  a barbarian.  The  severity  of  the 44  pest" 
is  felt  at  the  present  day,  for  the  price  of 
a cow  is  from  twenty-five  to  forty  dollars, 
whereas  its  former  value  was  from  two  to 
four  dollars— animals  then  being  so  cheap 
that  the  hide  was  sometimes  sold  on  the 
live  beast,  as  the  owner  was  too  lazy  to 
slay  and  to  skin  it.  Every  day,  excepting 
Sunday,  which,  as  I have  said  before,  is 
strictly  observed,  is  a market-day  at  the 
capital,  but  by  far  the  largest  is  on  Satur- 
days, when  from  early  morning  villagers 
coming  from  all  quarters  may  be  seen 
driving  their  donkeys  or  mules  laden 
with  goods  for  sale.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting confers  of  the  market  is  where 
the  ponies  are  gathered  together  and  their 
points  exhibited  along  the  open  sward. 
There  is  a very  fair  supply  of  ponies,  some 
hundreds  appearing  in  the  market,  and 
were  there  only  Englishmen  in  the  coun- 
try, measures  would  be  taken  to  introduce 
fresh  blood  and  improve  the  present  class. 
With  but  little  training,  many  ponies  as 
it  is  will  very  soon  make  polo-ponies,  for 
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BY  ALFRED  OLLIVANT 


Author  of  “Bob,  Son  of  Battle.” 


IT  was  autumn,  but  the  morning  was  of 
June.  In  the  park  beyond  the  ha-ha 
the  deer  lay  laagered,  twitching  fly-in- 
fested ears.  On  the  rail  fencing  the  lawn 
from  the  main  road  a dozen  feet  below,  a 
belated  flycatcher  sat  and  looked  over 
the  brooding  vale.  Far  away  a church 
spire  pricked  up  against  the  blue;  and 
through  the  still  noon  the  stertorous 
breathing  of  a little  pompous  engine 
travelled  noisily. 

On  the  terrace  above  the  lawn  a girl 
sat  in  the  shadow  of  a beech-tree.  She 
was  all  in  white,  a red  rose  at  her  belt. 
A broad-leaved  hat  so  shaded  her  face 
that  you  saw  no  more  than  mouth  and 
chin  dappled  with  flickerings  of  sun. 
Sitting  there,  a white-wisped  figure,  list- 
less and  very  quiet,  she  might  have  been 
asleep,  might  have  been  dead,  but  for  the 
lips  that  never  stilled  a moment,  now 
drooping  in  mournful  rainbow  curve, 
now  tremulous  on  the  brink  of  tears,  and 
then  a sudden  leaping  smile  eddying  all 
about  the  corners  of  them. 

As  she  sat  thus,  at  play  with  some  half- 
sad,  half-merry  memory,  the  fence  at  the 
ha-ha  creaked  in  the  silence. 

She  looked  up  quickly.  A young  man, 
broad-shouldered  and  with  rapid  soldier 
swing,  was  crossing  the  lawn  towards  her. 
He  carried  a coat  over  his  left  shoulder; 
his  straw  hat  was  far  on  the  back  of  his 
head;  and  beneath  it  a square,  rough- 
hewn  face,  plain,  stern  of  purpose,  and 
smileless  as  stone. 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet.  The  pale 
face  was  paler  than  before,  save  for  a 
breath  of  color  blown  into  the  hollow  of 
either  cheek;  and  her  eyes  smiled. 

a James!”  she  cried.  “ I thought 
you’d  gone.” 

“ Suppose  you’re  disappointed,”  said 
James,  halting  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  be- 
low her. 

“ No,”  said  she,  her  eyes  grave.  “ I 
don’t  mind !” 
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lie  turned  savagely.  “ I’m  off,”  he 
said. 

She  came  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace 
and  watched  the  hurrying  back  with  eyes 
half  tender,  wholly  laughing.  “Was  that 
what  you  came  to  say,  James?”  she  ask- 
ed. 

“ I came  to  say  good-by,”  said  the 
voice,  thickly. 

“ But  you  said  it  yesterday,”  she  inter- 
posed, with  dewy  wonder. 

He  flung  round,  the  plain  face  dusky. 
“ I did  not  say  it  yesterday,”  he  shouted. 
“ I came  to  say  it,  but  I saw  you  didn’t 
care  a rap,  though  it  was  about  a two-to- 
one  chance  you  never  saw  me  again,  so 
I—” 

“ Went  without  a word,  though  I ran 
after  you  and  begged  you  not.  I thought 
it  most  unkind.” 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ when  a chap  comes 
to  say  good-by  before  going  to  South 
Africa,  and  all  he  gets  for  his  pains  is  to 
be  cheeked  up  and  down  and  told  to  go 
to  blazes  and  that  he’s  not  wanted — ” 

“I  didn’t,  James!”  indignantly.  “I 
hardly  said  a word  the  whole  time.” 

“ I know  you  didn’t,”  said  James. 
“ That’s  just  what  I say.  You  just  sat 
dumby,  and  grinned  and  giggled,  and  left 
all  the  talking  to  me.” 

“I  didn’t  grin  and  giggle,”  she  said; 
“ I don’t.  But  when  a i chap  ’ comes  to 
say  good-by,  and  sits  on  the  sofa  and 
mopes  and  stays  two  hours,  and  about 
every  other  minute  says, 1 Well,  I must  be 
off!’  and  never  another  word  till  next 
time,  when  it  mounts  up  to  about  the 
twentieth  time,  it  does  get  a little — well, 
a IppUp  funny,  James.” 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  “ I saw  all  you  could  do 
was  to  laugh  and  to — ” 

“ I didn’t  laugh.” 

“ But  you  wanted  to.” 

“ Well,  I know  I did ; and  I should  have 
laughed — if  I hadn’t  wanted  to  cry  still 
more.” 

by  Alfred  Ollivant. 
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“ Well,  you  can  laugh  now,”  he  saicL 
“ You’ll  never  see  my  face  again.”  And 
he  swung  away. 

She  flitted  down  the  bank  and  after 
him  like  a white  shadow,  the  smiles  mak- 
ing little  tender  gathers  about  her  eyes. 
Catching  him  up,  she  threaded  her  hand 
through  his  arm.  “ Walk  over  by  the 
fields,  James?”  she  asked,  unconcernedly. 

“Didn’t  fly,”  said  James,  steaming 
along. 

“Makes  a nice  short-cut,  doesn’t  it?” 
said  she;  “though  it  is  a bit  roundabout. 
Short-cuts  so  often  are.” 

“ Drop  ray  arm !”  he  ordered. 

She  paid  no  heed. 

“We  needn’t  walk  so  fast,  need  we?” 
said  she.  “ Your  train  doesn’t  go  for 
thirty-five  minutes.” 

“ You  needn’t  come,”  said  he.  “ I nev  - 
er asked  you.” 

She  took  her  hand  off  his  arm  and  look- 
ed up  at  him  with  grave  dark  eyes  from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  her  hat.  “ How 
sulky  you  are,  James!”  said  she. 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  faced  her. 
His  hat  was  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
the  square  face  wrathful.  “ Yes,”  he 
snorted ; “ and  how  dashed  pleasant  you 
are !” 

“ Well,”  she  said,  mildly,  “ you  needn't 
stay.  I never  asked  you.” 

“ I won’t,”  he  said.  “ I’m  off  as  hard 
as  T can  pelt.”  Then  pulling  up  with  an 
effort,  “T  only  came  because  I was  fool 
enough  to  think  you  might — might  care 
to  say  good-by  to  a chap  and  part  friends, 
when  it’s  about  a two-to-one  chance  you’ll 
never  see  him  again;  if  only  because 
we’ve  been  pals  ever  since  we  were  so 
high.  However,”  huskily,  “ I’m  not  good 
enough  for  you  now.  I’ve  seen  that  ever 
since  I’ve  been  back  this  time;  and  you 
made  it  precious  clear  last  night.  You 
like  these  flashy  chaps  who  can  jabber  and 
make  funny  jokes  and  all  that.  I’m  not 
good  enough  now.  You've  grown  out  of 
me.  I won’t  bore  you  any  more.  I'll 
hook  it.” 

“I  would,”  she  said,  “ if  that's  how  yon 
fool.” 

“ I will.”  he  said,  and  went. 

She  walked  away  slowly  up  the  bank 
and  on  to  the  terrace  and  never  turned, 
and  so  to  the  seat  beneath  the  beech- 
tree.  There  she  sat  down,  panting  a lit- 
tle, and  the  gathers  came  again  about  her 


eyes.  lie  was  coming  back  to  her  across 
the  lawn. 

She  sat  with  one  foot  swinging  and 
watched  him  as  he  came  up  the  bank,  on 
to  the  terrace,  stood  before  her,  and 
staid. 

The  wrath  had  left  his  face  and  the 
flame.  It  was  passionless  now,  and  the 
eyes  leaden. 

“ I say — you !”  he  said,  sitting  back  on 
his  stick. 

“ Don’t  ‘ ugh  ’ me,  J ames.  It’s  rude,” 
she  said,  faintly  smiling. 

“ You  want  me  to  go  and  I will,”  he 
went  on,  doggedly.  “Perhaps  you  don’t 
want  me  to  come  back  ?” 

She  faced  the  terror  of  his  eyes,  still 
smiling.  “ Certainly  not  till  your  tem- 
per’s better,”  she  said. 

“ Because  if  you  do  you’ve  only  got  to 
say  the  word  and  I’ll  oblige.” 

“ Sweet  of  you  to  think  of  me,  James,” 
said  she,  swinging,  smiling. 

He  dropped  his  eyes  to  hers.  “ I say, 
Lai,”  he  said,  with  a sudden  startling 
quietness,  “ I’m  in  earnest,  you  know.” 

She  threw  back  her  head,  with  white 
curved  throat,  to  look  at  him.  “ My  dear 
boy,”  she  said,  “ are  you  ever  anything 
else?” 

He  looked  out  over  the  park.  “ I 
mayn’t  be  clever — and  cute — and  intel- 
lectual, and  all  that,  but  it  don’t  take  a 
genius  to  mean  what  he  says,”  he  ob- 
served. 

“ After  knowing  you  for  twenty-four 
years,  James,”  she  replied,  “I  think  I 
know  that  if  you’ve  said  you’ll  be  nasty, 
you’ll  be  just — beastly  !”  She  clipped  her 
lips  home  with  a snap  on  the  top  of  the 
last  word. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  thoughtfully,  “ you’ve 
had  twenty-four  years  of  me,  and  now,  as 
you  say,  you’re  tired — ” 

“ I never  said  anything  of  the  sort, 
James !” 

“ And  I don’t  blame  you,”  he  went  on. 

“ But  I didn’t !”  she  cried.  “ I won’t 
have  you  say  I said  things  I didn’t!” 

“ I know  I ain’t  good  company,”  he 
went  on,  unheeding.  “ I can’t  jabber  and 
make  funny  jokes  and  all  that  like  these 
flashy  beggars;  and  you’ve  often  told  me 
I'm  pretty  thick  in  the  nut,  and  I dare 
say  I am.  But  I’m  not  so  thick  but  I 
know  when  I ain't  wanted;  and  I’m  not 
such  a bounder  but  if  you  don’t  want  me 
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I’ll  not  force  myself  upon  you.  And  if 
you’ll  say  straight  you  don’t  want  me 
back,  I’ll  arrange  to — ” 

44  What?” 

44  Stay.” 

44  In  South  Africa  ?”  amazed. 

lie  nodded. 

4#  Chuck  your  commission?”  she  cried. 
44  Stay  out  in  that  hole?. . . .What  should 
you  do,  prayl  Turn  missionary  and 
carry  the  gospel  to  Brother  Boer  ?” 

“ Take  to  the  land,”  he  said. 

“ And  how  much  land  might  you  think 
you’d  be  good  for  ?” 

44  An  Englishman’s  holding,”  said  he — 
44  six  foot  by  two.” 

The  smile  fled  from  her  lips.  “You 
don’t  mean  that,  J ames,”  she  said. 

He  took  up  the  paper  that  lay  on  the 
seat  beside  her.  44  Seen  this  morning’s 
casualties?”  he  asked. 

“ You  don’t  mean  that,  James;” 

“You  knew  Jacky  Hadrill,  I think. 
Good  little  chap.” 

44  You  don’t  mean  that,  James.” 

“ Saw  him  just  before  he  started.  His 
mother  had  just  died.  He  was  very  down. 
Said  he  -hoped  he’d  leave  his  bones  out 
there.  Well,  he’s  pulled  it  off.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  that,  James.” 

He  put  down  the  paper  and  looked  at 
her.  “ Yes,”  he  said,  44 1 do,  Lai.”  He 
was  unusually  quiet. 

She  looked  at  him  with  dark  eyes 
steady  on  his  face. 

44  But  d’you  know  what  that  means  ?” 
she  asked. 

44 1 suppose  so,”  he  said. 

44  It’s  suicide.” 

44  It’s  respectable,  anyway,”  he  said, 
4*  and  it’s  supposed  to  be  glorious.  And, 
what’s  more,  it’s  convenient  — and  no 
questions  asked.” 

44  It  is  suicide,”  she  said. 

44  You  can  call  it  what  you  like,”  he 
said. 

She  looked  at  him  with  swelling  nos- 
trils. 44  You’re — wicked,”  she  said. 

44 1 know  all  about  that,  Lai,”  said  he. 
44  What’s  it  to  be?” 

44  You’d  better  go,  I think,”  she  said. 

44 1 am  going,”  he  said.  44  But  what 
about  the  coming  back?” 

44  You  must  please  yourself,”  she  said. 

He  rose  from  his  stick.  44  Very  well, 
Lai,”  he  said,  gave  the  coat  on  his  shoul- 
der a lift,  and  turned.  44  ’By.” 
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He  shot  down  the  bank  and  across  the 
lawn  to  where  the  steps  curled  down  un- 
der the  lilac-bushes  to  the  postern-door 
in  the  wall. 

She  rose  to  her  feet. 

He  was  at  the  top  of  the  steps;  he  was 
titupping  down  them. 

44  James!”  she  called,  and  he  paused,  his 
back  still  towards  her.  44  Don’t  you 
think,”  she  said,  breathing  deeply,  44  it’s 
playing  it  a bit  low  down  on  me,  this  ?” 

He  stood  half-way  down  the  steps,  pok- 
ing at  the  moss  with  his  stick.  44 1 don’t 
think  so,  Lai,”  he  said  at  last. 

“Not  putting  me  in  this  sort  of  fix?’’ 
she  asked. 

44 1 don’t  see  any  fix  about  it,”  he  said. 

44  Not  for  a man  to  come  to  a girl  and 
tell  her  that  if  she  doesn’t  say  a particu- 
lar thing  he’ll  go  and  — go  and  do 
what  you  say  you  will — don’t  you  think 
that’s  a fix?”  She  stood  upon  the  bank, 
white  and  slim,  with  delicate  long  fingers 
intertwining  nervously/  44  If  she  says 
what  he  wants,  he  may — he  might  mis- 
understand her;  and  if  she  says  nothing, 
his  blood  is  on  her  head.  It  coriSes  to  that. 
He  compels  her  to  be  a murderess  or  to 
say  what  she  may  not  want  to  say.  I don’t 
think  that’s  quite  nice  for  her,  is  it, 
James?” 

He  stood  with  his  square  back  to  her, 
poking,  pondering.  44 1 don’t  want  to  let 
you  in,  Lai,”  he  said,  slowly,  44  but  it’s 
just  this  way:  if  you  don’t  want  me  back, 
I don’t  care  to  come — that’s  all.  It’s  my 
job,  that;  it’s  nothing  to  do  with  you;  I 
take  my  own  responsibility.  If  you  want 
me  back,  you’ve  only  got  to  say  so.  I see 
no  fix  about  it.” 

She  looked  at  his  back,  the  smile  mak- 
ing those  tender  gathers  about  her  eyes. 

44  But  the  fix  is  there  all  the  same, 
James.” 

44  Well,”  said  James,  doggedly,  44 1 don’t 
see  it.” 

44  But  won’t  you  believe  me?”  she  ask- 
ed. 44  You  might  take  a chap’s  word.” 

44  Why  can’t  you  explain  ?” 

She  looked  at  his  back  with  gathering 
smiles.  44  You  are  rather  thick,  James,” 
she  said. 

44 1 can’t  help  it  if  I am,”  said  James, 
sullenly.  “And,  anyway,  it's  stale  news; 
and  what’s  more.  I don’t  see  what  that’s 
got  to  do  with  it.” 

44 1 wish  you'd  get  a mother,  James.” 
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“Well,  I haven’t,”  snapped  James; 
“ and,  what's  more,  I’m  never  likely  to 
have.” 

“ Or  a sister.” 

“ Thank  you  for  nothing,”  said  James. 

“ To  tell  you  that  when  you’re  talking 
to  a lady — even  if  you  have  known  her  all 
your  life — you  might  not  keep  your  back 
to  her.” 

J ames  grunted. 

“ J ames.” 

“What?” 

“ Let  me  see  that  fa — ace  again!”  She 
chanted  it  at  him  like  a singing  tramp- 
woman  — a laggard  drawl  shot  through 
with  laughter. 

He  stood  like  a sulky  child  in  two 
minds. 

“ Won’t  you,  James?” 

“ I see  no  fix,”  said  James,  doggedly. 

“ It’s  there  all  the  same,  James,”  woful- 
Iv. 

“ I only  want  to  know  whether  you 
want  me  to  come  back.” 

“ Of  course  I do,  you  old  stupid!”  she 
said,  and  he  turned  round.  “ I want 
every  single  man  who  is  going  to  the 
war  to  come  back,”  and  he  stopped  short. 

She  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 
“ And  now,”  she  said,  “ don’t  be  an  old 
goose  any  more.  Come  and  sit  in  the 
shade  and  be  good.  You  needn’t  go  for 
another  twenty  minutes  or  so.  Now  l>e 
nice — do !” 

He  came  up  the  steps,  dragging  his 
feet,  and  across  the  lawn  sulkily,  climbed 
up  the  bank,  followed  her  to  the  seat  be- 
neath the  beech-tree,  and  sat  down. 

“Now  light  up,”  she  ordered;  “it'll 
help  your  temper.”  Then  taking  up  the 
paper  and  scanning  it : “ Yes,  I knew 

Jacky  Hadrill.  He  was  Lady  Ather- 
st one’s  nephew,  and  often  stopping  with 
them  at  Ilornsover.  I knew  a lot  of 
these  King’s  Fusiliers  men.  Just  think, 
James!” — with  rainbow  mouth — “thir- 
teen of  them  gone  in  this  one  battle.” 

“ Well,  it’s  what  they’re  there  for,”  said 
J antes,  matter-of-factly. 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  said,  resentfully ; “ I 
know  you  all  expose  yourselves  because 
you  think  it’s  fine.  Just  like  boys — and 
men,  for  the  matter  of  that  — always 
thinking  of  the  gallery.” 

“ Must  think  of  the  gallery  when  the 
gallery’s  pumping  lead  at  you,”  said 
J ames. 


“ You  mustn’t  go  so  far  in  front,  at  all 
events.  We  all  know  you’re  brave  with- 
out your  ramming  it  down  our  throats.” 

“Can’t  lead  from  behind,”  said  James. 
“ Can’t  do  it.” 

“ Oh,  well,”  she  said,  “ it’s  no  good  talk- 
ing. You’re  all  just  the  same.  You 
think  of  no  one  but  yourselves.” 

“ Who  is  one  to  think  of  ?” 

“ You  might  think  of  your  mothers.” 

“ Haven’t  got  one,”  said  James. 

“ Well,  of  your  maiden  aunt,  or  who- 
ever you  have  got.  You  must  have  some 
one.  Even  a worm  has  some  one.” 

“ I haven’t.” 

“ Well,  then,  your  dog.  You  needn’t 
be  so  precise.  You’ve  got  Wiffles.” 

He  puffed  thoughtfully.*  “ Yes,  lie’ll 
miss  me — old  Wiffles.” 

“ No  one  else,  of  course!”  she  said. 

He  puffed  away.  “ I wonder,  Lai,”  ho 
said,  puffing,  “ if  you’d  care  ” — puff — puff 
— puff — “ about  ” — puff — puff. 

“ About  what?”  she  cried.  “ Do  go  on, 
James.  Don't  be  so  deliberate.” 

“ What’s  the  hurry?”  said  James, blank- 
ly- 

“ Oh,  none,”  she  said,  resignedly. 

“ ’Bout  him,  then  ?” 

“ ’Bout  whom?” 

“ Why,  Wiffles — o’  course.” 

“Oh,  Wiffles!”  she  said.  “Would  I 
care  about  Wiffles?  While  you’re  away, 
you  mean  ?” 

“ Yes,  and  if  I don’t  come  back.” 

“ But  you  will,”  steadfastly. 

He  shrugged.  “ Two-to-one  chance,” 
said  he. 

She  played  a pas-de-charge  with  ner- 
vous fingers  on  the  seat. 

“ Well,  will  you  have  him  in  view  of 
that  ?”  said  he. 

“ Of  what?” 

“ Why,  that  he  may  come  to  stay.” 

She  tapped  with  her  toe  upon  the 
ground.  “ You’re  quite  determined  to  get 
killed,  I see,”  she  said. 

“ No,  I ain’t,”  he  said.  “ It’s  a two-to- 
one  chance — that’s  all.” 

. “ Oh,  do  shut  up,  you  and  your  two- 
to-one  chance,  James!”  she  cried.  “For 
the  last  week  you’ve  done  nothing  but  din 
— din — din  this  same  two-to-one  chance 
of  yours  into  my  head.  I hum  with  it.” 

“ Well,  anyway,  will  you?”  he  asked. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ I should  like  him 
while  you’re  away.” 
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“And  if  I don’t — ” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  knee  and  look- 
ed up  at  him. 

“ James,”  she  said,  " please  ” 

He  tilted  his  hat  further  still  on  the 
hack  of  his  head,  leaned  forward,  elbows 
on  knees,  and  puffed.  “ Well,  then,  if  I 
stay  away,  if  you  like  that  better,  keep 
him,  will  you?  Don’t  get  rid  of  him. 
You  can  chloroform  the  old  hog  when  he 
gets  past  a joke.  He’s  an  affectionate  old 
codger.  Give  him  his  tummyful  at 
night  and  a bone  or  two  to  clean  his 
teeth  on,  and  he’ll  be  as  right  as  rain. 
He  ain’t  cute,  good  old  boy,  but  he’s  as 
faithful  as  they  make  ’em,  and  he’ll  face 
anything  that  wears  teeth.”  His  last 
will  and  testament  completed,  he  blew  his 
nose. 

“ I’ll  see  to  him,”  she  said,  shortly,  and 
waited. 

He  did  not  speak. 

“ You  mustn’t  be  late,”  she  said  at 
last. 

“ Lots  o’  time,”  said  he. 

“ Let’s  see,  what’s  your  ship  ?” 

“Umbria — I’ve  told  you  fifty  times.” 

“ I forgot.” 

“ No,  you  didn’t.” 

“Very  well,  then,  I didn’t.  ..  .You 
mustn’t  be  late.” 

“ You’ve  said  that  before.” 

“ Well,  you  mustn’t.” 

“ You’re  in  a mighty  hurry  to  get  shut 
of  me.” 

“ No,  I’m  not;  only — ” 

“ Only  what?” 

“ Well,  you  mustn’t  be  late.” 

“ That’s  three  times  in  as  many  sec- 
onds. Go  on.  Keep  it  up.” 

“ Well,  it  takes  a good  twenty  minutes 
to  the  station.” 

He  looked  round  at  her,  pipe  in 
mouth.  “ Takes  how  much?” 

“ Well,  then,  nineteen  minutes  fifty- 
nine  seconds.  How  down  <5n  one  you  are 
to-day !” 

“ I say,  how  many  times  d’you  think 
I’ve  walked  it?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know.” 

“ Perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  I’ve  nev- 
er in  my  life  left  home  to  go  away  for 
any  time  but  I’ve  been  in  here  on  my 
way  to  the  station.” 

“ Well,  I know  that.” 

He  puffed.  “ D’you  remember  ” — puff 
— “first  time  I went  to  school?” 


“ Yes;  you  blubbed  buckets  all  over  the 
l&wn.” 

“ What  a beastly  cram,  Lai ! It  was 
you  who  blubbed.  You  blubbed  all  over 
me.  You  blubbed  down  my  neck — hor- 
r-rible — great — slimy — tepid  tears,  worm- 
ing down  one’s  back.  Ugh-h!  .1  can  feel 
’em  now.” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ and  you  smacked 
my  head  for  it — you  remember  ?” 

“ No,  I don’t;  because  I didn’t.” 

“ You  did,  though,  all  the  same.” 

J ames  muttered  and  puffed.  “ And 
then,”  he  said,  “ d’you  remember  that 
time — ” 

“No,  I don’t;  but  I remember  when 
you  came  back  you  thought  yourself 
much  too  grand  to  play  with  girls  until 
I licked  you  at  bumble-puppy,  and  you 
lugged  my  hair  out  in  lumps  for  doing 
it.” 

He  turned  round.  “ What  a buster, 
Lai!”  he  said.  “ You  licked  me!  I like 
that.” 

“ Well,  you  lugged  my  hair  out.  It’s 
grfcwn  in  sprouts  ever  since.” 

He  took  his  pipe  out  and  sat  up.  “ I 
— did — not,”  he  said,  angrily.  “ I tell  you 
I did  not.  I swear  I did  not.  I won’t 
let  you  say  I did  things  I did  not.” 

“ And  you  said — ” 

He  turned  to  face  her.  “ I said  no- 
thing— of — the — sort,  Alice.” 

“ I was  going  to  say  you  said  you  were 
sorry,  when  you  got  back  your  temper. 
But  I remember  now — you  didn’t.  You 
only  lugged  some  more  out.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  shaking  out  his 
pipe.  “ If  all  you  can  do  is  to  sit  there 
and  invent  fabrications  about  a chap,  I’d 
better  go.” 

“ Go,  then,”  she  said,  tears  in  her  voice. 
“ You  only  came  tp  quarrel.” 

“Didn’t;  I came  to  talk;  but  of  course 
you  won’t  be  serious.” 

“ I won’t  be  sentimental — that’s  all.” 

“ Who  wants  to  be  sentimental?” 

“ You  do.” 

“ I don’t.” 

“Don’t,  then.... What  a vile  temper 
you’ve  got !” 

“ Oh,  hang  my  temper !” 

She  banged  back  against  the  seat. 
“ Quarrel  away,”  she  said,  her  voice  trem- 
ulous. “ I dare  say  you  won’t  have  an- 
other chance.  Make  the  most  of  it.” 

He  turned  his  back  on  her  and  strolled 
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away.  44  When  you’ve  quite  done  your  in- 
fernal fooling!”  he  muttered,  took  a tufrn 
along  the  terrace,  and  came  back  to  her. 
44  And  now  how  are  you  feeling  ?”  he 
asked. 

She  was  sitting  very  straight  and  staid, 
like  a girl  at  Sunday-school,  her  toes 
turned  in,  hands  in  her  lap,  and  eyes 
rolled  up.  44  I will  be  good,  pleave,”  she 
pattered.  44  I weelly  will.” 

He  sat  down  and  looked  at  his  watch; 
then  he  thrust  his  hat  far  back  on  his 
head,  looked  on  the  ground,  and  puffed. 
44  I want  to  talk  to  you,”  he  began. 

44  Yes,  teacher,”  with  lisp  of  the  Sun- 
day-School. 

44  I want  your  advice.” 

44  And  I want  yours.  Is  my  face  wash- 
ed, pleave  ?” 

He  puffed,  eyes  down,  resolute  not  to 
be  drawn.  44  I’m  in  rather  a hole,  d’ye 
see.” 

44  Yes,  pleave.  . . .And  you’re  square  and 
the  hole  is  round  ?” 

44  It’s  a pal  o’  mine,  d’ye  see  ?” 

44  Is  he  in  a hole  too?.  . . .Is  it  the  same 
hole?. . . .I’m  good,  pleave.” 

44  He’s  gone  on  a girl,  d’ye  see  ?” — puff. 
44  Got  it  bad,  d’ye  see  ?” — puff.  44  Known 
her  an  age  and  all  that  ” — puff. 

44  What’s  an  age  ?” — dropping  the  lisp. 
44  Length  of  a P.  and  O.  voyage,  I sup- 
pose.” 

44  Ever  since  they  both  wore  petticoats  ” 
— puff. 

She  leaned  forward  and  bent  to  look 
at  his  face.  44  James.” 

44  What  ?” 

44  What  a rummy  little  beggar  you  were 
in  petticoats!  D’you  remember?” 

44  Not  half  so  rummy  as  you  were  in 
knickers,”  said  James,  and  grinned. 

44  Go  on  with  your  story,”  said  she. 

44  You  would  put  ’em  on,”  said  James. 
44  D'you  remember  ?” 

44  Go  on  with  your  story.” 

He  choked. 

44  If  you  can’t  go  on  with  your  story,” 
she  said,  44 1 shall  go.” 

44  All  right ; keep  your  hair  on,”  said 
James,  and  proceeded:  44  Well,  this  chap, 
he  came  home  on  leave  from  the  Shiny 
this  spring  ” — puff — 44  came  home  same 
boat  as  me.”  He  winked  at  the  ground, 
and  she,  watching  his  face,  smiled  sud- 
denly. 44  That's  how  I got  to  know  him, 
see  ?” 


44  Yes;  well?” 

44  Well,  he  meant  to  settle  it  up  and  all 
that  ” — puff — 44  ask  her  and  all  that  ” — 
puff — 44  and  he  made  the  pace  as  hot  as  he 
knew  how  ” — puff — 44  but  he  kept  putting 
off  and  off  because  ” — puff — puff — puff — 
44  she’s  one  of  these — you  know — rather — ” 

44  Rotters,”  she  suggested. 

44  Always  giddy-goating  and  pulling  a 
chap’s  leg,  and  coming  on  and  then  sheer- 
ing off,  and  generally  flummoxing  around 
— you  know  the  sort.” 

44  Rather.” 

44  And  just  as  he’d  worked  himself  up, 
this  infernal  war  comes  along” — puff — 
44  and  they  go  and  order  him  off  to  it.  And 
the  question  is — shall  he  have  it  out  with 
her  before  going,  or  shall  he  not,  d’ye 
see  ?” 

44  Shall  he,  in  fact,  say  his  say  or  not  ?” 

He  nodded,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  weighed  it  before  him.  44  Ye 
see,  if  he  says  nothing  ” — puff — 44  and  just 
hooks  it  ” — puff — 44  and  never  says  a word, 
of  course  she’ll  go  and  think  him  all  sorts 
of  a bounder.” 

44 1 don’t  see  why  she  should  think  any- 
thing of  the  sort.” 

44  Oh,  you  know  what  girls  are.  They 
always  give  a man  credit  for  being  a 
beast  if  they  can.” 

44  Do  they?”  icily.  44 1 wasn’t  aware  of 
it.” 

44  But  they  do,  my  dear,”  said  James, 
with  old-world  wisdom.  44 1 know  ’em.” 

44  Then  if  your  friend’s  friend  is  like 
that,”  said  she,  44 1 should  advise  him  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.” 

J ames  puffed  deliberately.  44  But  she’s 
not,  ye  see,”  he  said. 

44  But  you’ve  just  been  telling  me  she 
was,  James.” 

44  No,  I haven’t,”  said  James.  44 1 said 
some  were  taken  that  way.” 

44  You  said  all  girls  were  like  that.” 

44  Well,  so  they  are,”  grumpily. 

The  puckers  gathered  about  her  eyes. 
44  What  a woman  you  are,  James!”  she 
said. 

44  Oh,  go  to  blazes!”  said  James,  and 
puffed.  44  Then  there’s  another  thing,” 
he  went  on.  44  If  he  says  nothing  and 
goes  and  stays  away  for  an  age” — puff — 
44  and  don’t  come  back  till  Lord  knows 
when  ” — puff — 44  and  all  that  ” — puff — 
44  in  the  mean  time  she  may  take  up  with 
any  cad  she  meets.” 
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“ If  she’s  the  sort  of  girl  who  would 
take  up  with  any  cad,  then  I’m  sure 
your  friend  is  well  out  of  her.” 

He  rounded  on  her.  “ Why  should  you 
try  and  make  out  she’s  such  a rip,  Lai? 
What’s  she  done  to  you  ? You  don’t  know 
her;  you’ve  never  seen  her;  and  yet  off 
you  go  and  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  must  be  an  out-and-outer;  now  that’s 
a woman  all  over.” 

“ But  I only  judge  on  what  you  tell 
me,  James.  You  said  she  would.” 

“ Oh,  well,  it’s  no  good  arguing  with 
you.  You  catch  a chap  up  so.  ’Course  I 
don’t  mean  a cad  to  call  a cad.  I mean 
any  blessed  bounder  you  like — a milk- 
and-water  parson  gone  in  the  knees  and 
slobbers  at  the  mouth.  The  sort  girls  go 
dotty  on,  you  know.” 

“ I think  you  must  grow  your  parsons 
where  you  grow  your  girls,”  said  she, 
coldly. 

“ That’s  if  he  don’t,”  continued  James, 
puffing  imperturbably.  “ Now  if  he  does, 
and  she  says  Yes,  and  then  they  go  and 
corpse  him  out  there,  it  ain’t  much  of  a 
catch  for  her,  see?  Or  they  mayn’t  kill 
him  outright ; they  may  only  knock 
chunks  off  him,  but  enough  to  spoil  him 
for  a fancy  man,  all  the  same.”  • 

“ Thanks;  you  needn’t  enter  into  de- 
tails, James.” 

“ Well,  it  wouldn’t  be  particular  jam 
for  her  to  find  herself  engaged  to  a 
trunk,  say,  with  no  legs  to  it  ?” 

“James,  don’i!” 

“ Well,  would  it  ? I ask  you.” 

“ Better  than  to  be  engaged  to  a pair 
of  legs  without  any  trunk  to  them.” 

“ Well,  what  d’you  think  he’d  best  do  ?” 

“ Is  he  going  to  take  your  advice  C 

“ B’lieve  so.” 

“ And  are  you  going  to  take  mine  ?” 

“ I’ll  see.” 

“ Oh,  but  if  you  won’t,  I won’t  give  it.” 

“ I’ll  take  it  right  enough — if  I like 
it.” 

“ But  that  won’t  do.  I shan’t  give  it 
if  you  won’t  promise.” 

u Plug  away.” 

“Will  you?” 

“ Rather.” 

“ Promise.” 

“ Take  my  Sam.” 

“Now  you’ve  promised!  Well,”  ear- 
nestly, “ I should  advise  him  to  write  up 
to  Madame  Pompadour,  you  know,  the 


lady  correspondent  of  the  Princess.  It’s 
the  sort  of  case  she  revels  in.  She  has 
loads  of  them,  and  tons  of  experience. 
He  couldn’t  do  better.  There!  That’s 
my  advice.” 

“ Bunkum,”  said  James  ; “ besides, 

there  ain’t  time.” 

“ Why,  how  soon  does  he  go  ?” 

“Same  boat  as  me — Umbria — to-mor- 
row.” 

She  leaned  back  against  the  seat. 
“ Well,  I’ve  done  my  best.  I won’t  advise 
any  more.” 

“ But  you  must,  Lai.” 

“ But  I won’t,  James.” 

“ But  you  must ” 

“ But  I wont  be  musted.” 

“ Well,  you  might,  then.” 

“ But,  my  dear  boy,  don’t  you  see  it  all 
depends  on  a hundred  things — on  the 
girl  and  on  the  man  and  a lot  more.” 

He  pondered.  “ Well,”  he  said  at  last, 
“ look  here ! — d’ye  see  ? Suppose  you  were 
the  girl.” 

“ Then  it  would  depend  on  the  man — 
whether  I wanted  to  marry  him  or  not. 
If  I didn’t—” 

“ Why  shouldn’t  you  ?” 

“ I’m  only  supposing,”  she  said.  “ If  I 
didn’t,  I’d  much  rather  he  said  nothing.” 

“ Why  ?”  gloomily. 

“ Because  if  he  was  nice  and  liked  one 
— or  thought  he  did — he  might  mind  it 
a good  <leal — or  think  he  did;  and  it 
might  spoil  his  last  few  hours  at  home.” 

“ Put  him  out  of  his  trouble,”  said 
James,  gloomily. 

“ And  then,”  she  continued,  firing, 
“just  to  spite  her  he’d  probably  go  and 
get  himself  shot  on  purpose — the  mean 
wretch !” 

“ Best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him,” 
said  James. 

“Yes;  and  how  nice  for  her!  You 
don’t  care  one  rap  about  her,  James.” 

“ Wouldn’t  matter  to  her  if  she  didn’t 
care.” 

' “What  a beast  you  are,  James!”  she 
cried,  flaming.  “ As  if  she  wouldn’t  care! 
One  can  like  a man  very  well  and  yet  not 
want  to  marry  him.” 

“ Tommy-rot,”  grunted  James. 

“It’s  not  tommy-rot,  James,”  she 
cried,  passionately.  “ And  I won’t  have 
you  say  it  is.  She  would  care — especially 
if  she’d  known  him  ever  since  he  was  so 
high.” 
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“ All  the  more  likely  to  be  sick  of  him,” 
said  James.  “ That’s  girls  all  over.” 

She  sat  back,  quivering. 

“ No,”  said  James,  forging  dogmatical- 
ly forward.  “If  she  fancied  him,  she’d 
want  to  marry  him;  if  she  didn’t,  she’d 
want  him  out  of  the  way,  because  though 
she  wouldn’t  marry  him  herself,  she’d 
dashed  well  see  no  other  girl  did.  You 
can’t  get  round  that.  That’s  how  they're 
made,  girls.  They  can’t  help  ’emselves.” 

He  puffed  on,  manwise,  unheeding  the 
silence  at  his  side. 

“ And  now  if  she  did  want  to  marry 
him?” 

No  answer. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  “ and  now  supposing 
she  did?”  He  turned  and  looked  at  her. 
“ Oh,  go  on,  Lai.  Don’t  be  stuffy!” 

“ I’ll  say  no  more,”  she  said. 

“ What’s  the  matter  now  ?”  he  asked, 
blankly. 

No  answer. 

“All  right,  then,  sulk!”  he  said,  vi- 
ciously. “ It  don’t  hurt  me.  If  you  did 
say,  it  wouldn’t  help  — because,  anyway, 
how’s  he  to  know  what’s  going  on  in  her 
mind  ?” 

No  reply. 

“ I don’t  see  I’m  much  forrader,”  gloom- 
ily. 

“ I don’t  see  you  are,”  she  said,  and 
rose  to  her  feet.  “ When  d’you  sail  ?”  per- 
functorily. 

“ To-morrow  — early,”  he  grunted. 
“ Told  you  fifty  times  already.” 

“Of  course  you’ll  write  — long  and 
copious,  same  as  usual.  6 Dear  Lai — No 
news.  The  rest  will  wait  till  we  meet. 
Yours  ever,  James.” 

“ Oh,  shut  up.  What  about  this  dash- 
ed chap  ?” 

“ Oh,  dash  the  chap.  You  ought  to  be 
going.” 

“ All  right.  You  might  help  a fellow.” 

“ I have.”  She  held  out  her  hand. 
“ Must  you  be  going,  then,  James?”  she 
asked,  tenderly. 

He  rose,  a scowl  upon  his  brow. 
“ Then  you  think  he’d  better  hold  his 
gab.” 

“ Don’t  know.  Goorf-by,  James.” 

“ And  let  her  think  lie’s  a bounder.” 

“ She  won’t  do  that.  I don’t  want  to 
hurry  you — but  you  mustn’t  let  me  keep 
you.” 

“ What  a beastly  hurry  you’re  in !” 


“No,  I’m  not;  but  you  mustn’t  be 
late.  Good-by.” 

“ Then,  good-by,”  savagely,  “ and — 
confusticate  you!”  He  tried  to  wrench 
away  his  hand,  but  she  held  it. 

“Let’s  part  friends,  James,”  she  said, 
with  quivering  lips. 

He  turned,  blinking.  “ That’s  all 
right,  Lai,”  he  said,  throatily. 

“ And  don’t  be  too  brave,”  she  said. 
“ And  advise  that  chap  to  be  the  same.” 

“ Then  you  think  if  he  comes  back  alive 
he  may  have  a chance.” 

“ I think  if  he  comes  back  dead  he 
won’t  have  any.”  She  said  it  with  a lit- 
tle mournful  moue,  and  a smile  behind 
the  tears. 

“Is  that  funny?”  he  asked,  suspi- 
ciously. 

“ It  isn’t  meant  to  be,”  she  answered, 
meekly. 

He  still  held  her  hand  and  looked  at  her 
long  and  steadily.  “ And  if  I don’t  ?” 
he  asked  at  last. 

“ If  you  don’t  what  ?” 

“ Why,  come  back,  of  course.” 

“ But  I thought  we  were  talking  of 
your  friend.” 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ so  we  were,  d’ye  see? 
We  aren’t  now,  though,  d’ye  see?  We've 
changed  the  subject.  We’re  talking  of 
me  now.  If  I don’t  come  back?” 

“ But  you  must,  James.” 

He  shrugged.  “ Two-to-one  chance,” 
he  said. 

“ But  you’ll  try.”  Her  hand  was  on 
his  arm. 

“ Oh,  I suppose  so.  And  if  I don’t  suc- 
ceed ?” 

She  stood  before  him,  her  fingers  light- 
ly on  his  arm,  the  sweet  pale  face  looking 
into  his  from  beneath  the  shady  hat; 
the  dark  eyes  flooded,  with  the  laughter 
bubbling  up  behind.  “Why,”  she  said, 
“ then — try,  try  again.” 

He  flung  her  hand  away  and  shot  down 
the  bank. 

“James!”  she  cried.  “James!  I 
didn't  mean  it.  I couldn't  help  it.  It 
slipped  out.  And  remember!  You’ve  to 
be  careful!  You've  promised!” 

“What’s  it  matter?”  came  the  thick 
reply.  “ Nobody  cares.'’ 

“ You  shouldn’t  say  that,  James.” 

lie  stopped  short  and  half  turned. 
“ Can  you  name  a single  soul  who  would 
care  a halfpenny  dash?” 
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aYes,  Janies — one.” 

He  turned  slowly. 

“Who  r 

She  stood  on  the  bank  above  him,  cool, 
sweet,  white,  with  shady  hat  and  red 
rose  at  her  belt,  penitent,  innoeent,  and 
in  her  eyes  that  everlasting  struggle  of 
mirth  trying  to  be  grave.  “ W-w-well.” 
She  spoke  with  a tiny  stutter,  her  hands 
behind  her,  like  a child  under  correction, 
a sudden  shyness,  a flutter  of  color  to  her 
cheeks,  a glowing  and  growing  of  dark 
eyes.  “W-w-well,”  and  with  a sudden 
gleam  of  laughter — 

“ W-W-Wiffles!” 

And  he  was  gone. 

She  darted  down  the  bank,  calling  on 
his  name.  The  chuckle  of  laughter  was 
whelmed  in  a water  flood  of  tears. 

“James!  James!”  she  called. 

He  would  not  heed.  He  shot  down  the 
steps  and  was  lost  behind  the  lilac-bushes. 

She  ceased  from  following  him  and  ran 
to  the  rail  that  skirted  the  lawn,  and 
hanging  far  over  it,  awaited  his  passage 
in  the  road  beneath. 

Out  of  the  postern-gate  he  came,  walk- 
ing like  a mill-race;  and  his  eyes  were  set 
before  him  and  unseeing  as  a dead  man’s. 
His  hat  was  still  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  she  saw  the  square-jowled  face,  sun- 
less in  the  sun,  plain,  stern,  terrible  in  a 
certain  dreadful  steadfastness  of  impla- 
cability. 

“James!”  she  cried,  panting,  as  he 
stormed  beneath  her.  “ James,  you  old 
goose!”  And  he  neither  heard  nor  look- 
ed. “James,  look  up!  Ja-ames!  I 
shall  scream !” 

White,  wide-eyed,  she  plucked  the  rose 
from  her  belt  and  pelted  it  at  him.  It 
struck  him  softly  in  the  face  and  fell, 
lying  like  a blob  of  heart’s  blood  in  the 
white  dust. 

Then  he  looked  up. 

She  hung  over  the  rail,  pale,  panting, 
and  with  shadowy  smile.  “ Tell  that 
young  man,  will  you,  that  I — I think  his 
young  woman  will  be  all  right  when  he 
comes  back.” 

“ Not  she.” 

“ I think  she’ll  understand  all  right.” 

“ Not  her.” 

“ Hell  probably  let  it  out  some  way.” 

“ Not  him.” 

“ Is  he  so  deep  ?” 

“As  the  sea.” 


She  was  .panting  less,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  smiles  about  her  eyes.  “ I expect 
he’s  just  an  old  stupid  like — ” 

“Who?” 

“ Like  all  you  men.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  that/*  he  said, 
warming.  “ He  mayn’t  be  clever  and 
cute  and  make  funny  jokes  and  all  that, 
but  he  ain’t  gone  at  the  knees  and  slob- 
bery at  the  mouth.” 

“ No,  James,”  meekly. 

“ And,  what’s  more,  bloomin’  well  he 
won’t  be  played  with.” 

“ Bloomin’  well  I wouldn’t,”  said  she ; 
and  added  quickly,  “ but  I don’t  believe 
she  means  to  play  with  him.  I dare  say 
it’s  only  her  way.” 

“ Infernal  unpleasant  way,”  said 
James. 

“ And  I expect  she  understands.” 

“ And  I expect  she  don’t,”  breaking  out 
hotly.  “ Girls  are  such  thick  heads.  It’s 
no  good  hintin’  anything  like  that.  You 
just  jolly  well  have  to  up  and  ram  it 
down  their  blessed  great  throats.” 

She  leaned  over  and  looked  down  into 
the  sullen  ugly  face  beneath.  “ What  a 
lot  you  know  about  girls,  James!”  she1 
said,  with  mild  admiration. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know,”  said  James,  molli- 
fied. “ Then  you  think  she’ll  under- 
stand ?” 

“ Sure  of  it.” 

“ Well,  should  you  if  you  were  her  ?” 

“ I think  so,  though  I am  a girl,  and 
girls  are  so  thick.” 

“You’re  not' thick,”  said  James,  re- 
luctantly. 

“ Thank  you,”  she  said,  humbly. 

He  poked  at  a pebble  in  the  dust  with 
his  stick.  “ Then  you  think  she’ll  take 
him  on  all  right  ?” 

“ Shouldn’t  wonder.” 

“ Well,  should  you  if  you  were  her  ?” 

“ No  knowing  but  I might.” 

“ But  you’ve  never  seen  him !”  sudden- 
ly looking  up. 

“ No,  but  I’ve  seen  his  friend.” 

He  dropped  his  eyes  to  his  pebble  again. 

“ Anything  else?”  asked  the  voice  from 
under  the  straw  hat. 

“ Tell  him  all  he's  got  to  do  is  to  be 
careful  to  come  back.” 

“ Right,”  said  the  voice. 

“ And  remember  not  to  forget  your- 
self.” 

“Right,”  he  said;  and  suddenly  look- 
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ing  up,  all  the  clouds  dispersed,  “ I say 
Lai — d’ye  see  * — if  I come  back — ” 

“ When  you  come  back,  James,”  she 
% corrected. 

“ Well,  when  I come  back — ” 

“ Yes  ?” 

“Well — d’ye  see? — I shall  have  some- 
thing I want  to  say  to  you.” 

“ Shall  you,  J ames  ?” 

“ I’ll  keep  it  till  then,  shall  I — eh  ?” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  with  sudden  leaping 
smile.  “ A surprise.” 

He  looked  up  shyly,  then  bent  and 
picked  up  the  rose  lying  in  the 
dust,  and  brandished  it  awkwardly.  “ I 
say!” 

“ What?” 

“ Can  I keep  this  here  cabbage  ?” 

“ What  d’you  want  with  it?” 

“ Oh,  do  to  clean  my  pipe  with,”  and 
he  made  a swirling  motion  as  of  one 
swabbing. 

She  nodded  at  him,  smiling  with  flood- 
ed eyes. 


“ So  long,  Lallie,”  he  said,  and  swung 
away. 

She  waved  to  him,  but  could  not  speak. 

Leaning  over  the  rail,  she  followed  the 
square  swinging  back  along  the  road  and 
up  the  brow  of  the  hill,  followed  him  with 
full,  tender  eyes.  Then  he  topped  the 
brow,  a square  sturdy  figure,  twirling  his 
stick,  and  doing  his  six  miles  an  hour 
with  jaunty  ease.  She  kissed  her  fingers 
at  his  back.  She  was  quite  safe,  she 
knew.  It  would  not  be  James  to  turn 
and  wave. 

The  shoulders  sank  behind  the  hill, 
and  the  bobbing  straw  hat,  and  the 
twirling  stick;  and  he  was  gone;  while 
from  over  the  hill  through  the  silence 
came  to  her  the  sound  of  one  whistling 
a certain  old  and  very  hackneyed  air. 

She  listened,  whispering  to  her  soul 
and  dabbing  her  eyes  even  while  she 
smiled.  Then  the  sound  of  the  whistling 
faded  away  and  was  gone ; and  she  turned 
and  trailed  across  the  lawn  to  the  house. 


EDUCATIONAL  USE  OF  HYPNOTISM 

BY  JOHN  D.  QUACKENBOS 


IN  consideration  of  the  phenomenal  in- 
terest manifested  in  his  paper  on  the 
Reformatory  Possibilities  of  Hyp- 
notism, the  writer  feels  warranted  in 
presenting  to  the  reading  public  his  re- 
cent experiences  with  the  same  instru- 
mentality in  the  educational  field.  Tact- 
ful suggestion  has  power  to  exalt  the  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  the  ethico-spiritual 
nature.  The  development  of  mind  is  no 
less  a hypnotic  possibility  than  the  bet- 
terment of  morals.  In  fact,  the  moral 
exaltation  characteristic  of  hypnosis  is 
accompanied  with  a rise  in  intellectual 
dignity  and  power.  Potential  is  convert- 
ed into  actual  energy,  and  the  hypnotized 
subject  delights  in  the  consciousness  of 
awakened  susceptibility  and  command. 
Differences  induced  by  objective  educa- 
tion are  obliterated,  and  the  fundamental 
endowments  of  that  finer  spiritual  organ 
in  which  under  God  we  have  our  highest 
being — endowments  conferred  by  Deity 
on  all  human  souls  without  favor  and 
without  stint — dominate  the  intellectual 


life.  The  divine  image  is  supreme  in  the 
man,  and  creative  communication  on  the 
broadest  lines  and  the  most  exalted 
planes  becomes  possible.  Hypnotic  sug- 
gestion is  but  inspiration.  Not  only  does 
the  subject  share  the  latent  knowledge, 
but  he  borrows  as  well  the  mental  tone  of 
the  operator.  His  memory  becomes  pre* 
ternaturally  impressible.  The  principles 
of  science,  of  language,  of  music,  of  art, 
are  quickly  appropriated  and  permanent- 
ly retained  for  post-hypnotic  expression 
through  appropriate  channels.  Confi- 
dence in  talent  is  acquired;  embarrass- 
ment, confusion,  all  admission  of  inferi- 
ority, are  banished  once  and  for  all  from 
the  objective  life — by  placing  the  supe- 
rior self  in  control.  Not  only  may  dull 
minds  be  polished,  unbalanced  minds  ad- 
justed, gifted  minds  empowered  to  develop 
their  talents,  but  the  educating  mind  of 
the  school-child  may  tread  that  royal 
road  to  learning  which  ancient  phi- 
losophers sought  for  in  vain;  the  ma- 
tured mind  of  the  scholar  may  be  clothed 
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with  perceptive  faculty,  with  keenest  in- 
sight, tireless  capacity  for  application, 
unerring  taste ; and  the  imaginative  mind 
of  painter,  poet,  musician,  discoverer, 
may  be  crowned  with  creative  efficiency 
in  the  line  of  ideals  that  are  high 
and  true.  The  lesson  of  hypnotism  here 
is  a lesson  of  man’s  susceptibility  to 
limitless  progression.  Judicious  sug- 
gestion secures  the  output  of  faculties 
inherent  in  his  nature;  and  the  state  of 
hypnosis  would  seem  to  prove  that  we 
have  within  us  an  immaterial  principle 
entirely  independent  of  sense  organs  and 
sense  acquisitions.  Its  pinion  is  not 
reconciled  to  earth.  It  represents  a 
flight  above  the  temporal,  and  hints  of 
heaven. 

To  accomplish  his  part  in  the  work  of 
intellectual  uplift,  the  hypnotizer  must 
be  a person  of  liberal  education,  broad 
views,  and  pronounced  literary  and 
scientific  convictions.  He  must  be  a sin- 
cere believer  in  his  oWn  suggestions. 
Mental  reservation  is  fatal.  Nebular 
knowledge  is  of  little  avail.  Tact,  pa- 
tience, and  erudition  are  the  three  fac- 
tors indispensable  to  success. 

The  experiments  of  the  writer  in 
creative  communication  embrace  cases  of 
backward  and  erratic  children,  disequili- 
bration,  voice  culture,  the  development  of 
musical  talent,  and  the  inspiration  of 
writers  and  actresses. 

There  are  children  who  are  unnatural- 
ly stupid,  of  sluggish  intellect,  born 
without  the  ordinary  ability  to  concen- 
trate thought  or  rivet  attention,  with  de- 
fective memories,  easily  confused,  em- 
barrassingly self-conscious,  so  that  the 
mind  becomes  a blank  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a necessity  for  reflection,  or  if 
thoughts  are  there,  the  vocal  mechanism 
refuses  to  express  them.  For  these  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  for  habitual  indolence, 
disinclination  to  exertion,  and  cowardice, 
hypnotism  is  the  philosophical  treatment. 
Where  medication,  moral  influences,  in- 
stitutional discipline,  change  of  scene 
and  companionships,  are  of  no  avail, 
carefully  directed  suggestion  in  the  hyp- 
notic state,  if  confidently  persevered  in, 
is,  humanly  speaking,  sure  to  awaken  in- 
tellectual perception,  impart  mental  alert- 
ness, improve  the  memory  conditions,  and 
Substitute  self-reliance  for  diffidence  and 
timidity. 

Vol.  CI. — No.  602.-27 


A troubled  mother  writes  to  inquire 
whether  a child  of  six  years  can  be  satis- 
factorily influenced  by  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion— “a  sensitive,  nervous,  high-strung, 
exceedingly  affectionate  boy,  but  cursed 
with  a painful  lack  of  courage  in  his 
contact  with  other  boys.  This  leads  to 
a perpetual  persecution  by  his  compan- 
ions, besides  being  in  itself  deplorable 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a trait  indicating  lack 
of  manliness.  By  nature  he  is  excep- 
tionally truthful,  but  at  times  I suspect 
this  supreme  timidity  may  lead  to  de- 
ception through  fear  of  consequences. « 
Do  you  think  this  defect  can  be  success- 
fully overcome  by  hypnotic  suggestion  V9 

My  reply  to  such  an  inquiry  is  that 
the  child  as  pictured  is  a perfect  subject 
for  hypnotic  treatment,  which  will  con- 
vert the  cry-baby  into  a resolute,  manly 
boy,  the  unhappy  cringing  coward  into 
a model  of  bravery  and  truth. 

On  June  9,  Howard  P , aged  ten, 

was  sent  to  my  office  by  his  mother,  who 
declared  that,  in  consequence  of  his  de- 
structive impulses,  eternal  restlessness, 
flagrant  disobedience,  defiance  of  her  au- 
thority, and  developing  untruthfulness, 
life  was  not  worth  the  living.  The  child 
was  utterly  incorrigible.  Neither  par- 
ents nor  teachers  could  prevail  in  the 
least  against  the  massive  tendency  to 
wrong-doing.  Correction  by  precept  and 
merciless  castigation  had  utterly  failed 
to  check  the  vicious  propensities.  The 
boy  was  hypnotized,  and  a suggestion 
carefully  fownulated  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  no  longer  disrespectful,  untruthful, 
disobedient,  neglectful  of  his  lessons ; 
but  that  he  would  be  affectionate  and 
attentive  to  his  mother’s  requests,  would 
win  her  love,  with  the  regard  of  the 
family  and  his  teacher,  by  a cheerful  ser- 
vice and  a career  of  wholesome  activity. 

A sudden  change  of  attitude  was  notice- 
able. The  exhibition  of  kindliness  in 
the  home  where  before  there  had  been 
nothing  but  ugliness  and  defiance,  and 
of  habits  of  thought-concentration  in 
school  instead  of  habits  of  rambling,  was 
most  gratifying  to  all  interested.  As 
hypnotism  in  such  cases  as  this  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  education,  it  must  be  per- 
sisted in  for  months,  until  the  desired 
trend  is  given  permanently  to  the  mental 
and  moral  energies. 

In  other  instances  no  difficulty  has 
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been  encountered  in  awakening  slumber- 
ing affections,  creating  a desire  for 
knowledge,  inspiring  a respect  for  par- 
ents and  elders,  and  even  in  compelling 
a courteous  anticipation  of  their  wants 
and  wishes,  on  the  part  of  apparently 
thoughtless  and  inattentive  or  ungrate- 
ful and  reprobate  children.  In  the  case 
of  young  persons  who  possess  ability  but 
not  application,  the  results  of  hypnotic 
training  seem  almost  miraculous. 

Many  persons  are  born  with  unbalanced 
minds  or  minds  in  dissymmetry,  one 
* group  of  faculties  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  group,  a single  talent  or 
aptitude  monopolizing  almost  the  entire 
output  of  mental  energy.  Remarkable 
precocity  of  certain  intellectual  powers 
accompanied  with  arrested  development 
of  others— one-sided  gifts  or  knacks — 
mark  this  condition.  As  Pope  wrote, 
u Good  or  bad  to  one  extreme  betrays  the 
unbalanced  mind.”  The  restoration  to 
equilibrium  of  such  asymmetric  minds 
may  be  accomplished  by  appropriate 
hypnotic  suggestion. 

A recent  experiment  of  the  writer’s 
establishes  the  fact  that  disequilibration 
may  be  adjusted;  a congenital  cerebral 
deficiency  overcome;  a personality  crip- 
pled by  thought-inhibition,  mental 
apathy,  and  defective  attention  trans- 
formed into  a personality  without  a 
blot  upon  the  brain,  and  so  impending  in- 
sanity shunted — by  the  use  of  hypnotic 
suggestion  as  an  educational  agency. 
In  October,  1899,  he  accepted  for  experi- 
mental work  the  case  of  the  Russian 
Hebrew  boy  George  Rubin,  known  to 
his  school-fellow^  as  “ Crazy  George,” 
and  to  the  newspapers  as  the  music- 
mad  boy  genius  of  Brooklyn.  An  ex- 
amination showed  at  once  that  young 
Rubin  occupied  the  neutral  ground 
which  divides  the  sane  from  the  insane. 
He  exhibited  many  of  the  prodromata  of 
madness  — viz.,  exaggerated  irritability, 
sullenness,  preternatural  suspicion,  ac- 
companied with  a slowness  of  all  thought- 
processes,  great  difficulty  of  recollection, 
general  incoherence,  ill-timed  hilarity, 
lack  of  interest  in  both  amusement  and 
occupation,  aversion  to  the  society  of 
other  children,  absurd  fears,  hallucina- 
tions and  night  terrors,  and  a conspicu- 
ous one-sided  attention,  pathologically 
diminished  for  ordinary  things,  but  mor- 


bidly increased  for  music.  His  one  pas- 
sion was  violin-playing;  on  this  subject 
he  was  a monomaniac.  Experts  had  pro- 
npunced  him  a remarkable  performer,  con- 
sidering his  age  and  his  opportunities. 
His  mother  denied  any  sexual  aberra- 
tion. 

This  patient  was  brought  to  me  for  a 
solution  of  the  question.  Can  approach- 
ing insanity  or  congenital  mental  un- 
balance be  successfully  treated  by  hyp- 
notism? I confess  it  was  with  consider- 
able misgiving  that  I took  in  hand  this 
vicious,  intractable,  headstrong,  contra- 
ry, and  in  every  way  untoward  child 
genius — an  intellectual  quadroon,  with 
one  molecule  in  four  of  normal  lecithin; 
and  he  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult 
subject  I ever  put  under  hypnotic  in- 
fluence. At  the  first  interview  an  hour 
was  occupied  in  inducing  him  to  lie 
quietly  upon  my  lounge.  Then  his  rest- 
less black  eyes  roved  from  the  carnelian 
held  before  them  to  the  volumes  in  the 
bookcases,  to  the  vases  of  Bohemian 
glass  on  the  mantel,  and  the  pictures  on 
the  wall.  As  the  experiment  progressed 
his  gaze  sought  the  red  stone  oftener 
and  lingered  upon  it.  A silly  laugh  re- 
peatedly broke  the  spell;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  second  hour  his  eyelids  closed,  he 
breathed  deeply,  and  entered  the  stage  of 
suggestibility.  During  these  two  hours 
I talked  to  the  boy  in  a low  and  soothing 
tone,  assuring  him  that  I was  his  friend, 
and  that  I would  remove  all  harassing 
fears  from  his  mind,  and  put  it  in  a 
condition  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  musical  instruction  that  would 
be  provided.  At  the  second  seance  young 
Rubin  was  hypnotized  in  one  hour  with 
the  help  of  a suspended  diamond,  and 
this  method  has  since  been  pursued  in 
his  case.  He  looked  at  the  gems  as  one 
fascinated.  The  earlier  suggestions 
were  to  the  effect  that  he  was  no  longer 
nervous,  that  he  had  no  fear  of  the  dark 
or  of  phantom  rats,  that  he  would  sleep 
without  terrorizing  dreams.  The  post- 
hypnotic fulfilment  of  these  suggestions 
indicated  the  appropriateness  of  more 
direct  educational  work.  The  temper 
was  first  dealt  with;  the  outbursts  of 
passion  were  forbidden;  obedience  and 
docility  were  inculcated.  Then  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  followed  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  attention  and  the  memory. 
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A most  gratifying  response  to  these  les- 
sons suggested  the  development  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  and  the  automatic 
mind  was  directed  to  the  study  of  arith- 
metic, and  prepared  for  its  successful 
and  enthusiastic  pursuit.  A marked 
character  change  has  certainly  been  ef- 
fected. The  boy  is  now  docile,  obedient, 
and  happy.  The  tangled  faculties  have 
been  unravelled,  and  he  has  become  ra* 
tional  and  quick  of  comprehension,  has 
acquired  powers  of  observation,  concen- 
tration, and  recollection  that  he  was  en- 
tirely without  before  the  first  treatment. 
He  can  describe  and  narrate  with  ease, 
and  answer  questions  without  hesitation. 
His  face . beams  with  an  intelligent  ex- 
pression entirely  new  to  it,  and  his  in- 
terest in  his  surroundings  is  absorbing. 

Cases  like  the  above  are  treated  very 
differently  from  those  of  intelligent  wo- 
men who  understand  the  philosophy  of 
suggestion  and  apply  for  assistance  in 
their  musical  work.  Here  the  sugges- 
tions are  framed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  each  individual.  The  subject 
is  hypnotized,  and  told  that  the  sublim- 
inal self  is  now  in  the  ascendency;  that 
it  has  demanded  and  secured  an  outlet 
of  expression  through  the  physical  organ- 
ism and  the  mortal  mind;  that  it  will 
utter  itself  fearlessly,  without  diffidence, 
without  thought  of  extraneous  criticism, 
unerringly,  feelingly,  triumphantly;  that 
in  order  to  do  this  it  has  indued  the  ob- 
jective self  with  power  to  read  music,  to 
interpret  the  contents,  and  to  render  the 
thought  or  feeling  through  the  medium  of 
piano  tones  evoked  by  dexterous  fingers. 
An  improvement  is  at  once  noticed, 
marked  by  facility  in  interpreting  new 
and  difficult  music,  by  a sureness  and 
delicacy  of  touch,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
acquisition  of  perfect  confidence  before 
an  audience.  Proficiency  in  piano-play- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  who  understand 
the  technic  is  assured  in  a comparatively 
short  time  by  suggestive  instruction  of 
this  nature. 

That  such  results  can  be  reached  by  a 
person  who  is  himself  without  musical 
ability  proves  hypnotic  suggestion  to  be 
more  than  a mere  imparting  of  knowledge 
or  skill  x>ossessed  by  the  operator.  It  is 
a true  inspiration,  an  appeal  to  the  soul 
regnant,  a kindling  of  deepest  and  sweet- 
est emotions,  a materializing  of  its  high- 


est aspirations,  a summoning  into  action 
of  its  resistless  dominion.  If  this  inspi- 
ration be  effected  on  psychological  prin- 
ciples by  a personality  congenitally  qual- 
ified and  properly  trained,  the  transla- 
tion of  latent  into  actual  talent  will  be 
unattended  with  any  danger  of  convert- 
ing the  subject  into  a soulless  automaton. 

A number  of  singers  have  had  recourse 
to  hypnotic  treatment  for  vocal  awkward- 
ness and  sensitiveness  to  changes  of  wea- 
ther. A representative  case  is  that  of 

Miss  D , a vocalist,  who  applied  in 

December  for  relief  from  hoarseness  that 
supervened  on  the  slightest  provocation 
and  interfered  with  her  singing,  a thick- 
ened condition  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  a 
morbid  expectation  of  failure.  Miss 

D was  hypnotized  and  assured  that 

atmospheric  conditions  would  have  no 
effect  on  her  vocal  cords;  that  her  voice 
would  be  smooth,  clear,  and  velvety 
through  the  whole  register  ; that  she 
would  trill  and  shake  with  precision ; 
and  that  vocal  grace  had  supplanted  voice- 
awkwardness.  These  suggestions  were 
repeated  on  two  subsequent  occasions  with 
the  effect  desired.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
this  singer  had  a finely  developed  chest, 
and  that  the  tone-producing  blast  deter- 
mined a sufficient  amplitude  of  vibration 
in  the  vocal  cords.  On  January  27^  the 
patient  stated  that  she  wished  to  sing 
the  “ Stabat  Mater  ” in  church  on  the 
following  Sunday,  and  desired  the  power 
to  render  the  piece  effectively.  She  was 
accordingly  hypnotized,  and  told  that  her 
voice  would  be  responsive  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  her  genius;  that  she 
possessed  a perfect  laryngeal  instrument 
of  voice-expression,  and  that  on  the  oc- 
casion in  question  she  would  handle  with 
dexterity  the  vocal  cords,  laryngeal  car- 
tilages, and  muscles  involved.  As  a re- 
sult, she  rendered  the  “ Stabat  Mater  ” to 
her  perfect  satisfaction. 

On  January  30  Miss  D reported 

with  some  bronchial  trouble.  The  sug- 
gestions were  to  the  effect  that  the  secre- 
tions of  the  bronchi,  trachea,  and  larynx 
were  subject  to  the  decree  of  her  sublim- 
inal self,  and  were  normal — that  the  nerve 
filaments  were  insensible  to  wind  and 
weather,  and  hence  the  secretions  would 
not  dry  and  the  voice  become  husky. 
So  with  a perfect  laryngeal  instrument 
naturally  lubricated  by  healthy  sccre- 
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tions,  vocal  grace  and  ability  were  as- 
sured. She  was  then  told  to  sleep  for 
ten  minutes,  happy  in  the  apprehension 
of  her  great  endowment  and  in  her 
recognition  of  control  over  all  the  phys- 
ical procedures  that  have  to  do  with  voice- 
production.  She  awoke  at  the  designated 
time,  cheerful,  buoyant,  and  eager  to  put 
into  execution  her  newly  apprehended 
powers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
have  stood  the  test. 

The  writer  has  had  under  treatment 
during  the  spring  a number  of  persons 
who  sought  increased  powers  of  attention 
and  concentration,  as  well  as  several  ladies 
who  are  making  a profession  of  fiction- 
writing.  To  these  latter  were  imparted, 
in  hypnosis,  first,  a knowledge  of  the 
canons  of  narration — viz.,  the  law  of 
selection,  which  limits  the  story-teller  to 
appropriate  characteristic  or  individual 
circumstances;  the  law  of  succession, 
which  governs  the  disposal  of  the  select- 
ed incidents  in  the  order  of  a climax; 
and  the  law  of  unity;  secondly,  of  the 
laws  of  construction  in  the  case  of  the 
novel,  its  functions  and  technic,  and  its 
legitimate  material.  This  philosophy  is 
readily  grasped,  assimilated,  and  util- 
ized in  post-hypnotic  creation;  and  the 
mode  of  instruction  puts  out  of  counte- 
nance the  conventional  wrestling  with 
the  precepts  of  a text-book.  In  the  light 
of  instantaneous  apprehension,  barren- 
ness gives  place  to  richness  of  associa- 
tion, the  earnest  thought  and  honest  toil 
of  the  old  method  to  a surprising  facil- 
ity, disinclination  to  select  details  to  zest 
in  appropriating  whatever  is  available. 
Opportunity  and  mood  are  thus  made 
to  coincide,  and  the  subject  spontaneous- 
ly conforms  to  the  eternal  principles  of 
style.  Under  the  influence  of  such  in- 
spiration rapid  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  chosen  field  of  authorship. 

To  the  many  who  have  desired  and 
secured  through  hypnotic  treatment  ac- 
centuated powers  of  attention,  concentra- 
tion, reproductive  memory,  and  imagina- 
tion, the  following  typical  suggestions 
were  given:  You  are  now  in  a position 
where  you  can  perceive  your  mental 
faculties  in  all  their  strength  and  beauty, 
where  you  can  appreciate  their  harmoni- 
ous adjustment  in  a mighty  unity.  You 
apprehend  your  power  to  use  them  to  the 
highest  advantage.  Hence  you  will  re- 


tain and  assimilate  the  best  of  the  good  1 
you  hear  and  read,  so  that  you  can  ex- 
ploit it  in  conversation  and  discussion.* 
And,  above  all,  there  will  be  no  embar- 
rassment, no  admission  of  inferiority  in^ 
the  presence  of  others,  for  you  realize 
your  mental  equality. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  said  to  have 
written  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  in  a subcon- 
scious state.  It  is  related  that  upon  in- 
quiry from  her  publishers  as  to  when  they 
might  expect  a new  instalment  of  copy, 
she  was  accustomed  to  say,  devoutly, 

“ The  Lord  only  knows ; wait  till  I am 
inspired.”  To  a dreamy,  non-observant 
patient  having  similar  literary  visions 
while  half  asleep,  which  vanish  as  she 
wakes,  the  suggestion  has  been  given, 
with  marked  results,  that  whatever  comes 
to  her  spontaneously  in  a state  of  reverie 
is  hers  permanently,  and  will  find  outlet 
in  some  piece  of  literature  of  her  own 
creation. 

Actresses  resort  to  hypnotic  treatment 
for  accessions  of  self-confidence  and  for 
inspiration.  The  inspiration  of  an  ac- 
tress while  in  a hypnotic  condition — the 
quickening  of  her  faith  in  her  powers 
of  impersonation,  the  elimination  of  all 
admission  of  inferiority  even  to  the  stars 
of  her  profession,  the  emphasizing  of  her 
native  dignity  and  grace,  the  pushing  of 
her  individuality  into  bold  relief — is  an 
easy  feat  to  a suggestionist  of  strong 
personality  who  understands  the  delicate 
machinery  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
laws  of  dramatic  art.  The  response  of 
the  woman’s  soul  to  such  suggestions 
with  post-hypnotic  import  is  followed  by 
her  speedy  ascent  to  the  heights  of  his- 
trionic art,  and  by  subsequent  triumphs 
on  the  stage  through  an  apprehension  of 
her  own  deathless  powers  as  revealed  by 
the  creative  communication  of  her  hyp- 
notist. An  actress  once  so  inspired  is 
inspired  forever.  In  these  cases  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  writer  to  supplement 
the  concluding  suggestions  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  good  work  accomplish- 
ed can  never  be  undone. 

The  latest  triumphs  of  suggestion 
must  refute  many  theories  of  pedagogy 
that  are  taught  in  the  colleges,  and  give 
accent  to  the  philosophy  of  Milton,  which 
based  the  conditions  of  success  in  teach- 
ing on  the  personality  rather  than  on  the 
method  of  the  instructor. 
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CIIAFTER  XII. 
RECONCILIATION. 

THE  dinner,  served  in  the  private  sit- 
ting-room, began  placidly  enough, 
politics  being  left  behind  with  the 
high-hatted  saints  in  stained  glass,  though 
the  mildness  thus  engendered  in  the  con- 
versation gave  the  meal  rather  a vegeta- 
rian air.  The  Duchess  had  heavy  arrears 
of  family  gossip  to  deliver  to  her  prodi- 
gal brother,  who  listened  with  more  pa- 
tience than  Allegra.  The  girl  was  still 
under  the  intoxication  of  her  first  public 
meeting,  and  resented  trivial  details  con- 
cerning commonplace  creatures  of  fash- 
ion, who,  instead  of  “working  for  the 
world,”  let  the  world  work  for  them. 
Even  so  had  Mabel,  fresh  from  the 
romance  of  her  first  ball,  resented  her 
mother’s  reminder  in  the  homeward  car- 
riage that  cook  had  given  notice  to  leave, 
and  father’s  throat  was  beginning  to 
worry  him. 

But  if  Allegra  still  felt  hostile  to  the 
Duchess  and  her  world,  the  Duchess  had 
apparently  nothing  but  the  most  amiable 
sentiments  towards  Allegra,  aud  having 
renewed  her  invitation  to  Rosmere,  she 
grew  so  eager  when  Allegra  refused  it 
that  nothing  could  content  her  but  to 
carry  off  the  girl  at  the  point  of  her  fork. 

In  vain  Allegra  wriggled  in  depreca- 
tion, protesting  to  the  point  of  menda- 
city. 

The  Duchess  was  not  accustomed  to 
other  people  getting  their  own  way.  “A 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush,”  she  said. 

“Then  let  me  help  you  to  some  more 
partridge,”  said  Marshmont  good-humor- 
edly. 

She  held  out  her  plate  instantly.  “ I’ll 
have  partridge  and  Alligator  too.” 

“ My  dear  Emma!  What  a menu  !” 
“Yes,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  child  was 
afraid  I would  eat  her.” 

“No,”  said  Allegra  smiling.  “Only 
that  I should  disagree  with  you.” 

• Begun  in  May  number,  1900. 


“Tut!  Fm  not  afraid  of  that,”  re- 
plied the  Duchess,  missing  the  jest. 

“Alligator  is  tougher  than  partridge,” 
her  brother  hinted  slyly. 

“Ha!  ha!  In  that  sense.  Why,  that 
was  almost  worthy  of  my  Minuie.  But 
as  aunts  don’t  eat  nieces,  dear,”  and  she 
put  down  her  fork  to  pat  the  girl’s  cheek, 
“there’ll  be  no  disagreein’.  When  you 
are  older  ” — Allegra  shuddered,  foreseeing 
that  eternal  cocksure  croak  of  pessimism — 
“no,  you  needn’t  shudder,  you’ve  got  ages 
before  you,  but  when  you  do  get  older, 
you’ll  find  out  that  all  the  nice  people 
agree  more  than  they  disagree.  Take 
this  bird,  for  instance  — you  and  I both 
agree  about  that.”  And  she  resumed  her 
fork. 

“I  doubt  it,”  replied  Allegra  obstinate- 
ly. “To  you  a partridge’s  life  is  more 
precious  than  a peasant’s.” 

“Nonsense.  Who  told  you  that?” 

“I  have  read  about  the  Game  Laws. 
A partridge  may  only  be  shot  between 
now  and  February,  a poacher  all  the 
year  round.” 

“The  child  is  right,  Emma,”  said 
Marshmont. 

“ Then  the  Bible  is  wrong,  Thomas,  for 
the  Bible  says  ‘Thou  shalt  not  steal,’ 
you  know.” 

“The  stealing  isn’t  entirely  on  the 
poacher’s  side,”  said  Marshmont.  “The 
ground  game  injure  the  farmer’s  crop, 
but  he  has  no  remedy.  That’s  where  the 
United  States  are  so  ahead  of  us — they 
started  free  from  Feudalism.  Here,  if 
Hodge  throws  his  stick  at  a hare  that 
crosses  his  path,  he  may  be  clapped  into 
prison.  The*  whole  thing’s  a supersti- 
tion.” 

“ Not  at  all,  Thomas,”  said  the  Duchess 
smartly.  “The  superstition  is,  that  it  is 
unlucky  if  a hare  crosses  your  path.  If 
you  throw  your  stick  at  the  hare,  you 
deserve  to  be  unlucky.” 

“ Not  if  you  are  unlucky  already,”  Al- 
legra protested.  “Not  if — as  Deldon  puts 
it — 
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‘You  sow  that  others  may  reap, 

And  reap  that  others  may  riot.* 

A farm-laborer  who  toils  and  sweats  all 
the  week  round  yet  never  earns  enough 
to  taste  meat,  has  the  right  to  catch  all  he 
can.” 

“So  has  the  policeman,”  laughed  the 
Duchess. 

“And  the  Devil!”  added  Allegra 
sternly. 

The  Duchess 'dropped  her  fork  again, 
but  not  to  pat  Allegra’s  cheek.  “ Well, 
Thomas,”  she  said,  “ this  is  nice  language 
your  daughter  holds.” 

“Do  you  mean  the  sentiments  or  the 
phraseology?  Both  seem  to  me  essential- 
ly religious.” 

“If  that  is  your  idea  of  religion,”  said 
the  Duchess  frigidly,  “ I will  trouble  you 
to  serve  the  apple  tart.  Argument  is 
useless.” 

The  grand  manner  somewhat  abashed 
Allegra.  “I  warned  you,  Duchess,  we 
should  never  agree,”  she  murmured. 

“Don't  call  me  Duchess.  I'm  your 
Aunt  Emma.  You'll  be  saying  your 
Grace  next.” 

Allegra  laughed  merrily.  “Why,  so 
I will.  Aunt  Emma.  For  that's  my  idea 
of  religion.” 

Her  father  chuckled  too  as  he  served 
the  apple  tart,  and  the  Duchess  after  a 
moment  of  bewilderment  joined  in  the 
laugh. 

“Then  it’s  settled  you’re  cornin’  with 
your  Aunt  Emma,”  she  said  beamingly. 

Allegra  was  taken  aback.  “But — ” 

“ But  what?  Haven’t  we  threshed  it 
all  out?  Your  sisters  will  send  you  on 
extra  frocks.  Your  father  admits  he 
won’t  mind  going  home  by  himself — he’s 
accustomed  to  solitary  travel.” 

“But  he  has  no  secretary  when  he 
does  get  home.” 

“ Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  Allegra,”  said 
the  Minister,  “that  young  man  — I for- 
get his  name— who  made  such  a clever 
speech — ” 

“ Broser,”  she  prompted  instantly. 

“Ah,  yes,  Broser.  He  was  just  beg- 
ging me  to  use  him  in  some  such  capaci- 
ty when  your  aunt  came  up.  He  said — 
well,  he  was  very  flattering,  and — ” 

“ And  what  does  he  expect  for  his  ser- 
vices?” interrupted  the  Duchess. 

“Nothing:  nothing  whatever.” 

“Precisely  what*  they  are  worth, 
Thomas.  But  you  know  J don’t  mean 
money.  Half  the  heirs  and  all  the 


younger  sons  would  be  glad  of  the  job  at 
the  same  salary.  It’s  the  short-cut  to  a 
political  career.” 

“Oh,  aunt!”  protested  Allegra  flush- 
ing. 44  It  was  very  fine  of  him.  It  show- 
ed his  reverence  for  father  was  not  merely 
oratorical;  that  he  really  does  want  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  Elijah’s  mantle—” 

“ By  way  of  bangin’  on  to  it.” 

“No,  really,  Emma.  I cannot  permit 
you  to  say  that.  One  must  beware  of 
reading  low  motives  into  everything.  I 
would  stake  my  life  on  that  young  man’s 
sincerity.” 

“And  so  would  I,”  said  Allegra. 

“ When  you  have  lost  both  your  lives,” 
said  the  Duchess,  “don’t  forget  I warned 
you.  Meantime  I will  take  some  more 
cream  with  my  tart.  Thank  you,  Alliga- 
tor. How  long  shall  you  need  to  pack?” 

“But  mother—” 

“ Your  mother  will  be  delighted.  Your 
father  admits  that  much.  A girl  of  your 
age  must  be  provided  for.  At  home  you 
stand  no  chance.  Mr.  Fitxwinter’s  place 
is  doubtless  delightful,  but  you’ll  never 
get  a proposal  there!  At  Rosmere  now, 
with  Minuie  attractin’  all  the  nice  young 
men — ” 

“You  think  I may  come  in  for  her 
cast-off  proposals.  No,  thank  you,  aunt.” 

“You  little  minx!  Did  I offer  you 
Minnie’s  leavin’s?” 

“Here  is  the  waiter  back,”  murmured 
Allegra,  her  cheeks  burning. 

“Then  he  can  remove  our  leavin’s,” 
said  the  Duchess  loudly. 

Allegra  discovered  later  that  the  Duch- 
ess did  not  mind  discussing  intimate-top- 
ics before  servants — a habit  of  which  she 
was  not  quite  weaned  even  when  they 
began  to  contribute  to  society  journals. 
But  there  was  one  tiling  which  she  dis- 
covered almost  immediately  and  with’ no 
less  surprise:  to  wit,  that  the  Duchess's 
kiss  was  warm  and  motherly.  Not  that 
she  remembered  such  a kiss  from  her  mo- 
ther’s lips,  but  it  had  the  quality  which 
she  instinctively  associated  with  mother- 
liness. The  kiss  was  given  while  the 
waiter  was  handing  round  the  black  cof- 
fee; so  disconcerting  Allegra  that  she 
forgot  to  take  sugar,  and  so  dulcifying 
her  that  she  forgot  to  notice  its  absence. 
All  her  dislike  for  the  prejudiced  patrician 
melted  in  this  sudden  sense  of  a kind 
stout  lady.  And  now  that  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  seduced  to  Rosmere,  she 
found  that  an  undercurrent  had  all  along 
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been  flowing  in  that  direction,  towards 
this  larger  unknown  life,  even  towards 
the  shy  Duke,  and  the  interesting  if  un- 
beautiful Minnie.  The  Duchess  herself 
had  always  had  the  attraction  of  repul- 
sion. Now  she  appeared  a more  desir- 
able protectress  than  Mrs.  Marsh mgnt, 
even  as,  despite  Fizzy's  delicate  absence, 
the  Devonshire  house  seemed  less  habi- 
table than  Rosmere.  Mr.  Broser’s  rever- 
ential discipleship  had  suggested  how  she 
could  be  replaced  as  amanuensis.  Re- 
placed? Nay,  her  father  for  the  first  time 
would  find  at  his  elbow  a spirit  of  fire  and 
love ! Broser  would  even  serve  as  an  an- 
tidote to  her  mother ! 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

FEUDALISM. 

At  Hazelhurst — the  rural  suburb  of 
her  fathers  constituency — where  the 
Marshmonts  had  an  old  house  of  the 
same  name  standing  in  a couple  of  acres, 
Allegra  had  lived  with  the  woods  and 
streams,  her  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
tives being  limited  to  the  old  gardener 
who  grew  on  the  premises,  and  the  near- 
est farmer’s  wife,  who  came  to  cackle  over 
her  chickens  before  they  were  hatched; 
and  her  impression  of  the  life  of  the  vil- 
lage, being  founded  mainly  on  its  flam- 
boyant fineries  in  church,  had  something 
of  an  operatic  color.  It  was  little  Joan 
who  had  taken  those  opportunities  for 
more  intimate  acquaintance  which  Char- 
ity affords,  and  had  accompanied  her  mo- 
thers crinoline  and  Gwenny’s  jellies  into 
the  poky  cottages  of  the  poor— poor  Dis- 
senters preferred.  But  at  Rosmere  Al- 
legra saw  the  whole  social  phenomenon 
both  from  an  unfamiliar  point  of  view 
and  with  her  new  purged  vision.  She 
congratulated  herself  on  her  opportunity, 
and  resolved  to  collect  data  and  draw  up 
a Report  that  might  be  of  use  to  her  fa- 
ther—or  even  Mr.  Broser — in  the  cam- 
paign against  Feudalism. 

As  Rosmere  was  a more  comfortable 
palace  than  most  kings  have  possessed  in 
the  long  run  of  history,  so  was  the  terri- 
tory it  dominated  more  drowsily  content 
than  most  kingdoms.  Far  from  uneasy 
lay  the  head  that  wore  this  coronet.  The 
gracious  father  of  his  country-side,  the 
Duke  radiated  patriarchal  authority  for 
miles  around;  or  rather,  it  was  the  ducal 
House,  surrounded  by  its  stiff  bodyguard 
of  park  palings,  that  threw  its  spell  over 
the  district — a spell  independent  of  tran- 


sient ducal  individuals,  yet  requiring  the 
Duke  regnant  for  its  plenary  magic.  For 
when  the  flag  forbore  to  fly  on  the  hunt- 
ing-tower, an  aching  emptiness  exhaled 
from  the  historic  House,  given  over  to 
gaping  tourists  and  admiring  artists. 
Long  before  you  reached  the  House’s 
visible  presence  you  became  aware  of  it, 
as  of  the  distant  rumor  of  a great  city. 
“The  Duke,”  “Rosmere,”  “Her  Grace,” 
hovered  perpetually  on  the  lips  of  men 
and  yokels.  It  was  the  Temple  at  which 
all  was  offered  up  — oxen  and  sheep, 
horses  and  asses,  and  man-servants  and 
maid  servants— whence  all  help  proceed- 
ed: a very  present  refuge  in  trouble. 

The  farmers  got  their  farms  from  it, 
the  tradesmen  their  shops,  the  school- 
master his  main  subsidy,  the  school-chil- 
dren their  treats,  the  clergyman  his  cure 
of  souls,  the  peasants  odd  jobs,  the  needy 
alms,  and  everybody  advice:  it  offered 
places  to  foresters,  woodmen,  gardeners; 
the  boys  beat  its  coverts,  the  poachers 
robbed  them,  and  were  caught  by  its 
keepers  and  sentenced  by  itself.  In  its 
magisterial  capacity  the  House  agreed 
with  its  own  ideas  as  a landlord.  Its 
weight  predominated  in  all  questions  of 
county  government  and  taxation.  In 
brief,  the  temporary  occupant  of  this 
Temple  became  Providence’s  vicegerent 
for  the  parish. 

Absorbing  all  this  through  her  sensi- 
tive pores,  Allegra  understood  why  the 
first  sight  of  the  Duchess  had  given  her 
so  muffled  a thrill.  A Duchess  out  of 
her  castle  was  like  a tortoise  out  of  its 
shell,  a soft  green  shapelessness,  without 
a jot  of  the  clamped  dignity  of  its  native 
scaliness.  “A  peer  and  his  possessions 
should  never  be  parted,”  she  noted  in  her 
Report.  And  of  a truth  the  humblest 
periwinkle  is  an  impressive  object  con- 
cealed in  its  contorted  fastnesses,  whilst 
exposed  to  a cold  world  on  a pin's  point 
its  flaccid  personality  is  painfully  appar- 
ent. And  even  an  inviolate  periwinkle 
loses  if,  instead  of  clinging  solitary  to  a 
remote  rock,  it  comes  to  London  and  is 
accessible  in  pints. 

“How  differently  I should  have  ad- 
dressed Aunt  Emma,”  wrote  Allegra,  “ if, 
instead  of  her  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder, 

I had  had  to  penetrate  through  all  this 
public  rumor  of  Rosmere,  all  these  sacred 
privacies  of  moor  and  forest,  and  deer- 
dappled  vistas  of  Park,  and  avenues  of 
footmen,  before  I could  get  a worshipful 
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glimpse  of  her,  just  as  I had  to  pass 
through  scarlet  soldiers  and  solemn  beef- 
eaters and  courtiers  in  fancy  dress,  and 
shiver  in  a carriage,  and  be  kept  dangling 
in  a ball-room,  before  I could  kiss  the 
.Queen’s  hand.  What  you  find  wrapped 
up  in  so  many  papers  must  be  precious. 
No  wonder  the  Duchess  behaves  as  she 
does.  She  carries  Rosmere  with  her  when 
she  goes  abroad,  and  forgets  we  are  not 
all  of  her  parish.  And  yet  I dare  say 
her  title  dazzles  many  into  stomaching 
her  rudeness.  Burns  says: 

(The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that.’ 

But  often  the  rank  seems  to  me  more 
like  the  stamp  on  a bank-note,  which  de- 
pends for  its  value  entirely  on  the  stamp. 
Is  the  Duchess  stamped  gold  or  stamped 
paper?  At  present  I put  her  down  as  sil- 
ver, but  as  I began  by  thinking  her  cop- 
per, or  rather  brass,  her  intrinsic  value 
may  rise  further.  All  the  same  she  im- 
poses herself  by  dint  of  her  stamp,  not  of 
her  essence.” 

When  she  avowed  to  the  inquiring 
Minnie  the  secret  of  her  frequent  with- 
drawals to  the  solitude  of  her  room, 
Minnie  said  with  an  indignant  air  4hat 
she  was  a spy  in  an  enemy’s  country. 

“ I am  no  spy,”  Allegra  retorted.  41 A 
spy  sneaks  in  secretly.  You  all  knew 
which  side  I was  on  when  you  invited 
me.” 

“You  are  a spy,”  Minnie  persisted, 
“and  as  such  liable  to  be  shot^-especial- 
ly  if  you  go  out  after  the  birds  with  fa- 
ther.” 

Allegra  laughed.  The  Duke’s  plebeian 
awkwardness  with  his  gun  brought  him 
many  a scolding  from  his  head  keeper, 
and  was  one  of  the  bitters  in  the  Duch- 
ess’s ambrosial  cup.  While  Allegra  was 
laughing,  it  occurred  to  her  that  Minnie 
had  been  joking  all  along,  for  she  had 
not  yet  discovered  anything  in  life  which 
Minnie  seemed  to  take  as  earnestly  as  she 
herself  took  everything;  unless  it  was 
making  little  sketches  of  scenery  and 
people:  an  occupation  for  which  Allegra 
in  her  present  phase  had  a Puritan  con- 
tempt. At  any  rate  she  felt  Minnie  would 
have  done  better  to  minister  to  a great 
male  painter  than  to  express  her  own 
feeble  femininity  on  canvas. 

Another  cause  that  threw  her  back  on 
herself  she  did  not  confess  even  to  Min- 
nie. It  was  an  experience  that,  but  for 


her  knowledge  of  her  father  and  Mr. 
Broser,  might  have  shaken  her  faith  in 
masculinity.  “ The  heirs  ” — served  with- 
out their  shells — not  attracting  her,  she 
confined  her  conversation  largely  to  the 
elderly  personages  of  distinction  who 
passed  through  the  house,  and  from 
whom  she  gleaned  much  instruction, 
particularly  when  they  were  foreigners. 
But  the  more  fascinatingly  instructive 
they  were,  the  more  they  seemed  to  fall 
into  the  flippancies  of  flirtation.  It  was 
very  surprising  to  Allegra,  this  Dulsie-like 
levity  of  the  learned  and  the  famous,  with 
names  on  “the  Scroll”;  still  more  sur- 
prising when  she  had  glimpses  of  deeper 
designs  than  flirtation,  as  when  the  old 
Admiral  of  Arctic  renown,  whose  pretty 
young  wife  was  the  magnet  of  “the 
heirs,”  began  to  pour  out  his  passion  for 
her  among  the  orchids.  Startled  as  Alle- 
gra was  to  find  a breezy  seaman,  whom 
she  associated  unconsciously  with  white 
glaciers,  expressing  himself  tropically  in 
a conservatory,  a deeper  amaze  forced 
from  her  lips  the  cry:  “But you  are  mar- 
ried !” 

“Don’t  be  so  morbid,  my  dear!”  said 
the  ruddy-faced  old  hero.  He  attempted 
to  kiss  her  but  she  fled  out  of  the  glass 
house  as  if  its  air  was  stifling  her. 

Thus  was  another  veil  of  happy  illu- 
sion removed  from  the  girl’s  eyes,  and  a 
new  and  “morbid  ” world  opened  to  her. 
What ! Marriage  neither  prevented  men 
from  making  love,  nor' was  the  aim  of 
their  love-making.  One  could  not  be 
safe  even  with  the  married!  Tossed  be- 
tween bachelors  who  wanted  to  wed,  and 
husbands  who  did  not,  a girl  might  well 
take  on  the  look  of  a hunted  creature. 
And  what  Protean  shapes  this  love  could 
assume — an  orchid  itself  surely,  now  po- 
etic, now  fantastic,  now  grotesque!  To 
evade  the  men’s  conversation  altogether, 
Allegra  often  played  to  them  after  dinner 
in  the  vast  Louis  Seize  drawing-room — so 
gracious  to  her  eye  after  the  rococo  of  home 
— and  as  she  had  many  pieces  at  her  fin- 
gers’ ends,  she  dodged  even  the  masculine 
turning  over  of  the  music.  By  day  hunt- 
ing or  shooting  rid  her  of  the  sex,  so  that 
after  passionate  arguments  against  both 
amusements,  she  had  come  to  see  their 
value.  When  the  ladies  were  invited  to 
join  the  men  at  the  billiard  table  in  a 
harmless  game  of  “shell-out,”  Allegra 
would  slip  up  to  her  room  and  her  Re- 
port. 
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But  to  the  Duchess,  Allegra  made  no  re- 
port of  any  kind.  She  did  not  like  to  tell 
her  Grace — so  beamingly  pervasive  a fairy 
godmother— that  some  of  her  guests  could 
not  be  trusted  beyond  her  nose.  She 
wished  that  similar  things  would  happen 
to  Minnie,  so  that  the  offenders  might  be 
expelled,  but  either  Minnie  was  respected 
by  all,  or  she  was  as  reticent  as  Allegra. 

The  Duke  himself,  though  he  was  very 
affectionate  in  his  manner,  never  went 
beyond  holding  her  hand  or  patting  it,  as 
at  Lady  Ruston’s,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
walk  with  him  in  the  sculpture-gallery  or 
sit  with  him  in  his  great  solemn  library 
with  the  frescoed  ceilings,  and  calf  and 
morocco  walls,  and  turn  over  his  vast  col- 
lection of  engravings  of  the  Old  Masters, 
aud  realize  with  sudden  complacency 
that  here  she  was  at  the  very  heart  of 
hearts  of  this  wonderful  historic  Rosmere. 
And  in  such  moments  a sense  of  some 
greatness,  that  was  and  yet  was  not  the 
pock-marked  kindly  old  man,  some  real 
golden  bullion  in  History’s  vaults  to  jus- 
tify this  ducal  bank-note,  mingled  dimly 
and  as  if  apologetically  with  her  irrepres- 
sible snobbishness.  After  the  belch  and 
whir  of  Midstoke,  Rosmere  with  its  great 
tradition,  its  treasure  of  art  and  mem- 
ories, seemed  the  protest  of  the  human 
soul  against  the  rawness  of  life,  an  ex- 
pression of  its  own  essential  dignity. 
Thus,  and  no  otherwise,  should  the  hu- 
man spirit  be  housed.  She  felt  herself 
equal  to  this  shell.  But  in  the  Report 
such  considerations  were  dismissed  as  the 
“soporific  sophistry  of  possession.” 

Remembering  that  the  Duke  too  was 
literary,  she  hunted  secretly  in  the  cata- 
logue for  his  works,  but  could  not  find 
them,  and  was  driven  to  ask  to  see  them. 
He  explained  deprecatingly  that  he  had 
only  published  one  as  yet,  and  at  her  in- 
stance he  produced  it  shyly.  It  was  a 
slim  elegant  folio,  called  Orvieto , con- 
sisting largely  of  elaborate  colored  illus- 
trations. He  explained  the  title  was  the 
name  of  a town,  not  far  from  Rome,  which 
contained  some  of  the  earliest  monuments 
of  Italian  art.  These  and  the  Etruscan 
antiquities  had  so  interested  him, when  he 
was  making  the  Grand  Tour  with  his 
tutor,  that  he  had  set  to  work  to  write  a 
monograph  on  the  town,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  helped  to  direct  attention  to  it. 
He  showed  her  in  the  Preface  his  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  the  tutor. 

“ Is  that  architecture?”  cried  Allegra, 
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catching  sight  of  the  gorgeous  frontis- 
piece— a many-colored  reproduction  of  a 
cathedral  fa9ade.  “It  looks  like  a page 
of  an  illuminated  missal.” 

“That's  exactly  what  I say  it  is— in 
stone,”  said  the  Duke,  pointing,  enchant- 
ed, to  the  text.  “These  quaint  Biblical 
scenes  are  bass-reliefs.” 

“ How  young  God  is  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden!”  she  said.  “In  most  of  your  other 
Italian  engravings  He  is  an  old  man. 
But  I suppose  it  is  just  as  defensible  to 
figure  Him  as  a young  man.  How  I 
should  love  to  go  to  Italy  and  see  all  these 
wonderful  things!'* 

“Perhaps  I will  take  you  some  day,” 
said  the  Duke,  and  Allegra  wondered 
why  he  sighed.  In  the  interim  she  de- 
voured his  book  at  a gulp,  and  expressed 
to  him  her  pleasure  at  the  meal:  where- 
upon he  presented  her  with  a copy,  in- 
scribed “To  the  Dear  Reader.”  It  seemed 
almost  too  expensive  a present— a sort  of 
reduced  edition  of  Rosmere— and  Allegra 
considered  remorsefully  if  she  had  seemed 
to  tout  for  it,  as  for  Fitzwinter’s  mare. 
His  next  book  seemed,  however,  both  a 
safe  and  a pleasing  topic,  and  she  worm- 
ed out  of  him  that  it  would  be  called 
Five  French  Cathedrals , but  that  he 
would  not  publish  till  he  had  revised  his 
early  impressions  by  another  visit.  Owing 
to  the  Duchess’s  reluctance  to  cross  the 
Channel,  he  could  not  fix  the  date  of 
publication.  He  spoke  of  the  actual  pub- 
lication of  the  work  as  if  that  were  the 
least  part  ; he  trampled  magnificently 
upon  the  Cornucopian  traditions,  and  Al- 
legra  had  a vision  of  publishers’  doors 
flying  open  at  the  talismanic  password: 
“ Rosmere !”  Allegra’s  first  impression  of 
him  as  a soul  muffled  protectively  in  a 
great  beard  persisted — it  seemed  a shrink- 
ing, beautiful  soul ; and  if  she  could  not 
share  the  Duchess’s  vision  of  his  physical 
beauty,  she  made  no  secret  of  her  admi- 
ration of  his  spiritual  gifts.  “Didn’t  I 
tell  you  he  was  an  encyclopaedia?”  cried 
the  Duchess,  enraptured.  “ And  so  hand- 
some, too!  Like  an  encyclopaedia  in  a 
beautiful  binding!  Don't  you  think  his 
beard  becomes  him?  He  set  the  fashion 
in  beards.  Nobody  wore  a beard  before 
the  Crimean  war — except  a few  dowagers. 
I always  tell  Minnie  how  grateful  she 
ought  to  be  for  having  had  two  chances 
of  beauty.” 

It  still  appeared  to  Allegra  that  she  had 
taken  neither,  having  at  most  a curious 
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subtlety  of  expression  that  neutralized  the 
indistinction  of  her  somewhat  overgrown 
figure,  but  in  the  face  of  the  Duchess’s 
extraordinary  conviction  she  doubted  her 
own  senses.  Politics  was  the  only  topic 
of  conversation  on  which  she  was  sure 
the  Duchess  was  wrong,  the  truth  here 
being  so  simple  and  obvious. 

When  the  Novabarbese  trouble  came  to 
what  The  1'imes  called  a climax,  and  the 
British  Lion  roared  for  blood,  Allegra 
shocked  the  breakfast  table  by  retailing 
Mr.  William  Fitzwiuter’s  revelations.  It 
wfas  as  if  a number  of  the  dreadful  Morn- 
ing Mirror  had  been  served  up  instead  of 
The  Times.  Allegra  barely  saved  the  sit- 
uation by  mentioning  that,  according  to 
a letter  from  Joan,  her  father  had  gone 
up  hurriedly  from  Devonshire  to  London, 
to  attend  a specially  summoned  Cabinet 
Council.  This  titbit  of  news  not  being 
in  The  Times  yet, was  savored  and  turned 
over  and  over  on  every  tongue,  and  so  Al- 
legra was  forgotten,  if  not  forgiven.  For 
although  Britain  allows  of  two  sides  in 
politics  in  time  of  peace,  in  war-time  there 
are  only  patriots  and  traitors. 

And  before  she  left  Rosmere  her 
loo&e  principles  and  Deldonian  quotations 
shocked  the  County  at  the  Bachelors’ 
Ball.  Young  squires,  who  had  incau- 
tiously taken  two  waltzes  on  the  strength 
of  her  appearance,  knocked  breathless 
by  her  earnest  conversation,  returned  for 
their  second  round  with  apprehension. 
“Don’t  you  think  we're  all  as  bad  as 
Nero — fiddling  like  this?”  she  asked  one 
— to  which  he  replied  vacuously:  “But 
we're  not  fiddling — it’s  the  band.”  And 
her  supper  partner,  to  her  plaintive  cry 
(drowned  by  the  popping  of  champagne 
corks),  “We  ought  not  to  be  feasting, 
when  so  many  are  starving,”  replied 
reassuringly:  “Don’t  you  hurry  — let 

’em  forage  for  themselves.  Besides, 
there’s  a little  table  quite  empty  in  that 
corner.” 

The  Duke  had  a way  of  evading  poli- 
tics; he  simply  existed  ducally  and  said 
nothing.  Sometimes  he  sat  on  the  Bench, 
and  sometimes  he  rode  over  his  broad 
lands  with  Minnie  or  a bailiff;  and  some- 
times he  retired  to  the  stables  to  smoke, 
the  Duchess  not  having  yet  tolerated 
cigars  in  the  house,  and  even  shooting- 
jackets  being  forbidden  at  the  breakfast 
table.  Indeed,  it  was  soon  borne  in  on 
Allegra  that  it  was  the  Duchess  who 
wore  the  peer’s  robes.  Allegra  heard  her 


consult  her  husband  about  something 
and  she  never  forgot  the  gentle  pathetic 
humor  of  the  Duke’s  reply:  “ Do  as  you 
like,  my  dear.  You  know  you  will  do  as 
you  like.” 

Though  the  internal  life  of  Rosmere 
really  went  very  simply,  visitors  getting 
the  plainest  of  breakfasts  and  lunches, 
and  the  hostessinspecting  the  kitchen  with 
the  regular  irregularity  of  a canny  house- 
wife, and  even  intruding  on  the  butler’s 
brew-house,  yet  the  Duchess  saw  to  it 
that  the  magnificent  traditions  of  Ros- 
mere did  not  get  moth-eaten.  It  was  the 
Duchess — though  the  Duke  was  beside 
her — who  drove  to  the  local  races  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  six  superb  horses,  with 
a dozen  tall  outriders  in  powdered  curls 
and  cocked  hats;  the  Duchess  who  open- 
ed flower  and  vegetable  shows,  and  dis- 
tributed the  prizes;  the  Duchess  who  kept 
up  the  mediaeval  custom — dating  from 
the  days  when  Rosmere  was  an  Abbey 
— of  passing  a loaf  of  bread  through  the 
postern-gate  to  every  mendicant,  and  who 
rewarded  by  a blue  swallow-tail  with 
brass  buttons  the  oldest  parishioner  who 
had  brought  up  the  largest  family  with- 
out parish  relief;  the  Duchess  who  exact- 
ed some  quaint  annual  tribute  of  eggs  or 
farthings  from  every  parishioner  in  sign 
of  feudal  homage,  and  duly  distributed 
the  potatoes  for  which  an  ancestor  had 
purchased  a right  of  way  from  the  vil- 
lage; the  Duchess  who  reverenced — as  a 
pagan  wife  reverenced  her  husband’s  gods 
— this  ancestor  and  all  the  other  ances- 
tors whose  hatchments  and  memorials 
made  of  the  village*hurch  a shrine  of  the 
Dalesbury  blood,  rather  than  of  the  blood 
of  Redemption.  What  wonder  if  the 
story  goes  that  when  the  parson,  in  read- 
ing the  Thanksgiving  Service  after  the 
birth  of  Minnie,  said : “ O Lord,  save  this 
woman  thy  servant,”  the  Clerk  respond- 
ed: “Whoputteth  her  Grace’s  trust  in 
thee !” 

As  for  the  parson’s  wife,  her  only 
chance  was  when  the  Duchess  went  to 
her  other  seats  or  to  town.  But  there 
was  little  left  for  interference.  The 
Duchess  had  already  decided  how  the 
schoolgirls  must  do  their  hair,  and  the 
limits  of  feathers  and  ribbon,  so  that  the 
clerical  lady  could  only  taste  the  sweets 
of  empire  by  pouncing  upon  culprits  who 
had  divagated  from  the  sumptuary  laws 
of  Rosmere.  Not  that  it  was  her  desire 
to  strike  out  for  herself;  her  whole  de- 
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portnient  was  modelled  on  the  Duchess’s; 
her  voice,  originally  sweet  and  caressing, 
unconsciously  imitated  the  harsh  note  of 
the  Duchess’s;  and  instead  of  growiuglike 
her  husband,  as  is  the  wont  of  a dutiful 
wife,  she  became  more  and  more  a dupli- 
cate of  the  Duchess. 

This  grandmotherly  government—  “ by 
three  old  women,  including  the  clergy- 
man,” as  Lady  Minnie  irreverently  de- 
scribed it  to  her  astonished  cousin — form- 
ed the  ground- work  of  Allegra's  Report. 
“ There  are  two  diseases  in  especial  against 
which  the  peasant  has  to  be  protected — 
Small -pox  and  Dissent,  and  the  latter 
is  the  more  dangerous.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  Independence.  If  you  dare 
to  differ  from  the  Established  Church, 
you  might  slide  into  disrespect  of  the 
Established  Order.  Gwenny  was  right: 
the  Devil  lays  his  traps  subtly.  To 
counteract  the  Devil,  the  Dissenter  is  de- 
prived of  doles  in  aid.  As  Minnie  puts 
it  somewhat  profanely,  the  Dissenter  gets 
no  blankets  in  this  world,  and  is  warned 
lie  will  need  none  in  the  next!  I spoke 
to  one  named  William  Curve  who  had 
been  preaching  in  a barn,  and  he  admitted 
that  intolerance  was  all  they  had  to  com- 
plain of  here,  and  that  the  rule  of  the 
Duke  is  really  a beneficent  autocracy — 
that  he  has  made  good  roads  and  erected 
way-side  fountains,  but  that  in  some  vil- 
lages to  which  he  tramps  on  his  preaching 
tours — and  he  has  tramped  ten  thousand 
miles  for  Christs  sake  he  tells  me — the 
condition  of  the  peasants  is  nearly  as  bad 
as  in  France  before  the  Revolution.  Very 
often  they  live  on  kettle-broth  (bread 
soaked  in  hot  water)  and  tea  made  with 
burnt  crusts,  and  even  for  this  bread — 
with  the  four-pound  loaf  at  tenpence — 
they  often  cannot  pay  till  harvest  bounty. 
He  himself  had  slaved  on  a farm  from 
four  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night  with- 
out tasting  a bit  of  bacon  except  on  Sun- 
days. As  for  fresh  meat,  that  was  a Christ- 
mas dream.  Even  if  after  years  and 
years  you  scrape  together  enough  to  buy 
a patch  of  ground  or  a little  cottage,  no- 
body will  sell  it  to  you.  And  the  ivy-clad 
cottages  with  climbing  roses  that  poets 
rave  about— alas!  I have  done  it  myself, 
though  I am  not  a poet — are,  according  to 
my  friend  William  Curve,  often  simply 
centres  of  pestilence,  physical  and  moral. 
He  told  me  that  thirteen  people  some- 
times slept  in  one  small  room,  and  that 
there  was  a mort  (he  meant  a heap — to 


listen  to  him  was  like  hearing  molher 
read  Shakspere)  of  abominations  not  lit 
for  a young  lady’s  ears.  This,  like  4 wait 
till  you're  older,’  is  one  of  the  expressions 
that  annoy  me  so  terribly.  As  if  I did 
not  need  to  know  everything . And  as  if 
there  could  be  any  greater  abomination 
than  thirteen  people  in  one  bed-room.  I 
know  how  it  frets  me  even  to  share  my 
room  with  Mabel,  and  how  satisfying  is 
the  sense  of  privacy  in  the  bed-room  in 
which  I am  writing  now.  I told  Minnie 
about  it,  and  asked  her  to  join  me  in 
forming  an  organization  to  right  the  pea- 
sants’ wrongs,  but  all  she  answered  was: 
4 It  is  certainly  unlucky  for  thirteen  peo- 
ple to  sleep  in  a room.’  It  will  certainly 
be  unlucky  for  these  aristocrats — they  will 
get  themselves  guillotined— that  is  what 
will  be  the  end  of  it  all.  If  only  our  Eng- 
lish peasants  had  more  manhood.  They 
bow  and  smirk  and  swallow  insults  and 
Charity  soup,  and  suffer  the  social  order 
as  piously  as  if  it  were  the  will  of  God. 
They  are  even  worse  Tories  than  Minnie.” 

But  Minnie’s  character  continued  to 
baffle  Allegra.  Much  as  Allegra  had 
come  to  disdain  her  own  mother,  she  could 
never  have  analyzed  her  to  Minnie  as  can- 
didly as  her  ladyship  analyzed  her  Grace. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  Allegra  had  even 
now  not  shaken  off  the  purely  physical  fas- 
cination of  her  mother’s  fadeless  beauty. 

44  The  trouble  with  mother  is  that  she 
takes  herself  and  her  position  so  serious- 
ly,” said  Minnie,  as  she  copied  in  pencil 
the  engraving  of  44  Mona  Lisa”  from  one 
of  the  Duke’s  portfolios.  44She  sees 
herself  exactly  as  the  village  sees  her. 
Whereas  we  should  pray  for  perspective 
— not  to  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us.” 

“You  are  very  clever,”  said  Allegra 
reflectively. 

“I  wish  mother  could  hear  you  say 
that.  She  would  think  even  more  highly 
of  you  than  she  does.” 

“Does  she  think  highly  of  me?”  in- 
quired Allegra  in  pleased  surprise. 

‘‘Aren't  you  her  niece?  Whatever  is 
hers  she  thinks  highly  of— her  husband 
and  her  daughter,  her  niece  and  her  bro- 
ther, her  house  and  her  park,  yea  even  her 
Church  and  her  God.  She  feels  she  lives 
the  best  life,  and  her  last  breath  will  boast 
that  she  is  dying  the  best  death,  and  ex- 
press her  assurance  of  the  best  life  to 
come.” 

“But  that’s  a very  enviable  frame  of 
mind,”  said  Allegra,  smiling.  “And 
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some  mothers  might  be  the  better  for 
thinking  less  meanly  of  all  that  is  theirs.” 

“Yes,  if  she  kept  her  appreciation  for 
home  consumption ; if  she  wasn't  such  a 
babbler.” 

“Well,  everybody  makes  allowance  for 
a mother’s  eye.” 

“ A mother’s  I you  rneau — with  a large 
capital.  It’s  just  an  extension  of  ego- 
tism. She  actually  imagines  I think  as 
she  does,  that  I am  just  an  overflow  of 
her  personality.  I’ve  long  given  up  the 
attempt  to  persuade  her  that  I have  a will 
of  my  own.  At  first  I used  to  argue — but 
I soon  made  the  discovery  that  it  was  more 
profitable  to  contradict  her  with  my  brain 
than  with  my  tongue.  What  a blessing 
we  have  got  a secret  Council  Chamber  be- 
hind our  foreheads  that  nobody  can  pene- 
trate !” 

And  she  sketched  in  Mona  Lisa’s  un- 
fathomable smile. 

Allegra  smiled  her  sweet  transparent 
smile  : “ I’ve  often  wondered  what  lay 
behind  the  foreheads  in  your  ancestral 
portrait -gallery.  If  the  painters  could 
only  have  painted  that!” 

“If  they  could  only  have  painted  the 
foreheads!”  said  Minnie.  “ Why,  our  gal- 
lery is  as  bad  as  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London.” 

“ You  ought  to  paint  the  present  gen- 
eration, then.” 

“Mother  wouldn’t  endure  my  doing 
any  real  work.  I wanted  to  live  in  Rome 
and  study.  But  she  said  the  Dalesburys 
don’t  paint,  they  are  painted.  That  is  her 
idea  of  aristocracy — to  be  a model,  not 
an  artist.” 

Allegra  smiled  again:  “My  brother 
Tom  has  similar  ideas,  that  it  is  nobler  to 
be  a butcher  than  a statesman.  I’m  so 
glad,  Minnie,  you  don’t  agree  with  your 
mother.  ‘Never  forget,  Alligator,’  she 
said  to  me  the  other  afternoon,  when  I 
drove  out  with  her  to  distribute  the  bot- 
tles of  tar-water  to  the  cottagers,  ‘never 
forget  that  you  belong  to  the  Chosen  Peo- 
ple.’” 

“Yes,  I know.  She  talks  like  an 
Anglo-Israelite.  But  what  a ridiculous 
phrase — when  you  think  of  all  the  pros- 
elytes!” 

“ Proselytes?” 

“Shopkeepers  and  brewers  who  have 
become  touched  with  the  true  faith  in 
escutcheons  and  family  portraits,  and 
whose  blood,  I presume,  turns  blue — a 
sort  of  sacred  mystery.” 


“ You  must  have  a drop  of  father's 
blood,”  cried  Allegra  excitedly. 

Mona  Lisa’s  smile  became  more  mys- 
terious than  ever  under  Minnie’s  skilful 
touch. 

“ I only  trust  mother  didn’t  make  you 
drink  the  tar -water,”  she  replied  -eva- 
sively. 

“I — I did  take  a glass,”  Allegra  con- 
fessed with  an  involuntary  shudder. 

“There!  That's  mother  all  over.  Be- 
cause it  does  her  good— or  she  fancies  it 
does— everybody  else  must  swallow  it.” 

A more  amusing  instance  of  the  Duch- 
ess's “extension  of  egotism”  was  forced 
upon  Allegra 's  observation  the  very  next 
time  she  accompanied  her  hostess  on  a 
matriarchal  round.  At  lunch  there  had 
been  talk  of  the  by-election  that  was  tem- 
porarily deposing  the  Novabarba  crisis, 
and  in  which  the  Radical  candidate  was 
a blind  man.  Despite  his  abhorrent  opim 
ions,  the  Duchess  admired  his  pluck, 
and  coming  upon  an  old  blind  carrier 
who  complained  that  his  master  had 
withdrawn  him  from  the  road,  “though 
many’s  the  moonless  night  I’ve  druv 
’twixt  here  and  Midstoke,  before  the  Lord 
blindfolded  me,”  she  was  moved  to  tell 
him  about  the  blind  politician. 

“I  like  to  see  people  of  spirit,”  she 
said,  as  he  stood  bent  with  age,  affliction, 
and  reverence  in  the  doorway  of  his  step- 
daughter’s thatched  cottage.  “Spirit  is 
what  I have  tried  most  to  cultivate  in  the 
parish.  You  know  there  is  a blind  gen- 
tleman— a man  of  university  breedin’ — 
Tyho  wishes  to  go  into  Parliament.” 

“ Is  there,  yer  Grace?”  he  said  apathet- 
ically. 

“Yes — isn’t  it  splendid?” 

“ Ess,  yer  Grace.” 

“And  isn’t  it  wonderful  that  in  all 
ranks  of  life  the  Almighty  should  send 
the  same  affliction?” 

“ Ess,  yer  Grace.”  He  shuffled  his  aged 
limbs. 

“The  same  misfortune  might  happen 
even  to  me !” 

“Nay,  nay,  yer  Grace,  I’ll  never  live 
to  see  that.”  And  he  shook  his  gray  head 
incredulously. 

“Well,  I don’t  suppose  it  will.  But 
all  the  same,  isn’t  it  a comfort  to  you  to 
think  that  your  betters  have  to  suffer  in 
the  same  way  as  you  ?” 

“Ess,  yer  Grace.”  And  his  sightless 
eyes  roved  hopelessly  up  and  down  the 
landscape  they  had  so  long  possessed. 
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“And  must  it  not  be  a comfort  to  us 
all,  Alligator,  to  see  that  in  all  ranks  of 
life  people  meet  fate  with  fortitude?” 

“ Certainly,  aunt.” 

44  And  so,  my  poor  fellow,  they  won’t 
allow  you  to  drive  a wagon  because  you 
might  smash  it  up!” 

“But  I could  blow  my  horn,  yer  Grace, 
and  the  old  ’oss  knows  every — ” 

44  But  they  would  allow  the  blind  gen- 
tleman to  guide  the  country.  It’s  per- 
fectly shameful.” 

“ That’s  what  I told  master,  yer  Grace.” 

“But  then  all  the  Radicals  are  blind, 
so  he  wouldn’t  stand  out.” 

“ Noa,  yer  Grace.” 

At  dinner,  to  an  audience  of  peers  and 
plenipotentiaries,  Allegra  heard  the  Duch- 
ess narrate  the  episode.  “We  have  a poor 
blind  wagoner  in  the  village.  He  takes 
great  interest  in  the  career  of  the  Radical 
candidate — it  is  touchin’  to  see  how  mis- 
fortunes knit  the  world  together,  and  he 
said  how  wonderful  were  the  ways  of 
Providence  in  exemptin’  no  class  from 
the  burden  of  affliction,  and  thus  practi- 
cally equalizin’  all  ranks.  But  he  argued, 
and  not  unnaturally  to  my  thinkin’,  that 
if  a blind  man  was  allowed  to  guide  the 
country,  why  should  he  not  be  permitted 
to  drive  his  wagon?” 

This  was  one  of  the  Duchess's  methods 
of  self-delusion,  Allegra  perceived:  first 
to  suggest  appropriate  sentiments  to  other 
persons,  and  then  to  believe  that  the  other 
persons  had  originated  them. 

The  poor  Duke’s  anxiety  to  become  May: 
or  of  King’s  Paddock  (an  ancient  borough 
half-way  betwixt  Rosmere  and  Midstoke) 
Allegra  now  saw  was  entirely  invented 
by  the  Duchess,  who  had  one  day  con- 
fided to  her  how  this  noble  patriot,  find- 
ing the  old  Rosmere  influence  imperilled 
by  the  Radical  brimstone  belching  forth 
from  Midstoke,  had  resolved  to  save  the 
town  by  heroic  measures.  Being  cut  off 
by  his  rank  from  representing  King's  Pad- 
dock  in  Parliament,  he  had  taken  steps 
to  become  its  Mayor.  There  was  bathos 
of  course  in  this  descent  to  civic  heights, 
but  the  mob  must  be  kept  back  at  any 
cost.  The  Duchess  sighed  as  she  said  she 
hoped  that  when  the  Tory  Party  did  come 
back  to  Power,  they  would  not  forget  to 
give  the  Duke  the  Garter. 

“ What  is  the  Garter,  Aunt  Emma?” 

The  Duchess  stared.  “You  little  sav- 
age ! Why,  where  have  you  been 
brought  up?” 


Allegra  blushed.  “Oh  yes,  I remem- 
ber. Honi  aoit  qui  mat  y pense .”  But 
she  merely  pictured  the  Duke  with  some- 
thing in  gold  round  one  stocking  and  she 
wondered  why  its  possession  should  grat- 
ify the  owner  of  Rosmere.  Even  when, 
to  guard  against  any  return  of  the  Duch- 
ess to  the  subject,  she  had  studied  the 
whole  glittering  panoply  of  collars  and 
plumes  from  a book  in  the  library,  the 
thought  remained  with  her  that  the 
Garter  had  been  invented  to  give  Dukes 
something  to  desire. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOME  NEWS  AND  FOREIGN. 

All  this  while  The  Manor  House, 
Devon,  and  Rosmere  had  been  exchan- 
ging friendly  shots.  These  paper  pellets 
were  discharged  mainly  betwixt  Allegra 
and  Joan,  and  dealt  largely  in  feminine 
trivialities  and  the  relays  of  Allegra’s 
wardrobe. 

Remembering  the  weight  of  her  father's 
post-bag,  Allegra  modestly  refrained  from 
adding  to  it.  She  interchanged  loving 
messages  with  him  through  Joan.  Be- 
sides he  would  get  the  Report  some  day. 
Meantime  she  received  with  a superior 
sniff  Joan’s  rapturous  Report  anent  the 
rival  mansion. 

“The  Manor  House  is  wonderful,  an 
old,  old  house  with  the  newest  comforts 
and  an  Italian  garden  and  an  English 
wilderness  laid  out  by  Brunei.  Sitting 
in  the  great  hall  you  see  right  out 
through  the  domed  conservatory  and 
palm-house  on  to  the  blue  sea  dotted  with 
white  sails.  The  grand  staircase  is  in 
oak  and  is  lighted  by  a beautiful  Gothic 
window,  and  there  are  early  English 
mantel  pieces  in  the  hall  and  principal 
rooms  and  quaint  tapestries  in  the  music- 
room — all  with  an  immemorial  flavor, 
not  patched  in  from  somewhere  else  — 
and  the  drawing-room  is  panelled  with 
oil-paintings  by  foreign  masters  and  Ma- 
bel says  they  are  really  good,  especially 
those  over  the  mantel-pieces.  I am  no 
judge  of  that  but  I am  sure  the  stables 
(which  you  get  to  through  a stone  arch- 
way) are  first  class  and  the  kennels  are 
superb.  But  what  seemed  most  unique 
were  the  piggeries  and  pheasan tries.” 
Here  Joan  waxed  minutely  enthusiastic. 
“Dear  old  Joan,”  thought  Allegra,  with 
a complex  contempt  for  Joan's  pagan  en- 
joyment of  grandeurs  which  were  really 
second-rate.  “She’s  only  seen  our  little 
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place  at  Hazelhurst,  so  The  Manor  House 
seems  Aladdin’s  Palace.  I am  glad 
Aladdin  is  not  there.  She  might  be 
tempted  to  do  something  desperate.  I 
don’t  suppose  Minnie  would  think  much 
of  those  paintings.”  And  she  felt  an  art- 
critic  herself,  uplifted  on  Minnie’s  scorn. 

From  Dulsie  there  came  only  one  com- 
munication, the  handwriting  exactly  like 
Mabel’s,  but  revealing  itself  as  Dulsie  s — 
the  moment  the  envelope  was  torn  open 
— by  the  absence  of  italics  and  the  abun- 
dance of  dashes  and  brackets. 

“I  like  Devon — an  earthly  Paradise — 
surely  the  rich  red  earth  from  which 
Adam  was  made.  (Adam  means  ‘red 
earth  ’ a Jewish  adorer  once  told  me.)  I 
wish  I knew  the  secret  of  the  manu- 
facture— but  it’s  a lost  art,  like  Henri 
Deux  pottery-ware — so  I shall  never  pos- 
sess my  ideal  adorer.  There  is  a cat  here, 
named  ‘Larrups’  (which  is  Devon  for 
‘ragged,’  I learnt  from  a local  young 
squire.)  He  is  the  pet  of  Mr.  Fitzwinter’s 
housekeeper  and  a maid  told  me  yesterday 
she  liked  his  character,  because  he  wasn't 
‘so  English  as  some.’  You  see  the  De- 
vonians regard  themselves  as  far  above 
Englishmen:  — your  Duchess  may  have 
tbe  strawberry  leaves  but  we  have  the 
cream  of  the  cream — I'll  tell  Gwenny  to 
post  you  some  (though  she  says  my 
love  for  it  is  ‘ idolatrous ’).  Silly  old 
Gwenny.” 

“Silly  old  Dulsie!”  Allegra  thought. 
“Will  she  never  think  of  anything  but 
being  adored?  Why  doesn’t  she  try  to 
think  of  men  seriously,  of  being  a man’s 
helpmate?"  Turning  the  page  accident- 
ally, she  found  a postscript.  “Since 
writing  the  above  there  has  been  a dead- 
ly set-to  between  mother  and  the  house- 
keeper over  this  very  ‘Larrups’  and  mo- 
ther's rat.  At  first  the  housekeeper 
promised  to  keep  her  feline  pet  in  the 
kitchen,  except  at  nights— but  it  got  into 
the  drawing-room  and  went  for  the  rat — 
every  bit  ‘as  English  as  some.’  Mother 
sprang  to  the  rescue— and  then  rang  for 
the  housekeeper.  O what  scenes!  We 
were  all  glad  that  the  Brosers — father's 
new  secretary  and  his  wife — provincials 
awed  by  our  fine  manners — had  driven 
in  to  the  village  with  the  telegrams.  Mo- 
ther was  for  packing  up  and  going  home 
on  the  nail — father  and  Gwenny  com- 
bined could  not  soothe  her — she  ordered 
us  in  quite  Shaksperean  language  to 
‘shake  the  blood-stained  dust  of  The 


Manor  House’  off  our  Balmoral  boots 
— but  Joan  pointed  out  that  the  week’s 
washing  hadn’t  come  back  yet — so  mo- 
ther agreed  to  wait  for  that — and  now 
she’s  as  merry  as  Christmas,  with  the 
beastly  rat  on  her  shoulder.  The  moral 
of  it  all  is  that  cats  should  be  converted 
to  vegetarianism  and  their  fondness  for 
Devonshire  cream  no  longer  discour- 
aged.” 

“ I should  draw  a very  different  mor- 
al,” thought  Allegra  severely.  “And 
this  in  the  middle  of  a political  crisis, 
with  England’s  future  turning  on  wheth- 
er father  could  keep  his  head  cool!” 

In  truth  it  was  very  soon  after  this 
that  she  got  from  Joan  the  news  of  her 
father’s  summons  to  a Cabinet  Council. 
They  had  also  heard  from  Mr.  Fitzwinter, 
half  on  his  way  to  Novabarba  with  his 
sister  in  his  own  yacht.  He  hoped  his 
housekeeper  had  made  them  comfortable. 

“Comfortable!”  commented  Joan  an- 
grily. “Yes — if  she  had  only  not  kept 
an  odious  cat  who  made  a spring  at  mo- 
ther's odious  rat.  A pity  they  didn’t  kill 
each  other!”  Here  followed  Joan’s  su- 
perfluous account  of  the  episode,  skipping 
only  her  own  part  as  dea  ex  machind. 
“ Isn’t  it  disgusting  how  women  make 
pets  of  animals,  from  pug-dogs  to  hus- 
bands? I suspect  you'll  be  keeping  a hus- 
band soon,  having  rejected  the  husband 
who  wished  to  keep  you.  By-the-way, 
Reform  doesn’t  appear  to  miss  you  much, 
nor  should  we  miss  her,  for  the  Stables 
are  almost  as  full  as  the  piggeries.  And 
talking  of  piggeries  reminds  me  to  tell 
you  of  the  new  secretary  father  picked 
up  and  installed  here — a Mr.  Broser,  who 
has  brought  about  the  impossible,  for  he 
has  made  us  all  wish  for  the  Honorable 
Andrew  back  again.  Not  that  he  doesn't 
try  to  be  entertaining,  for  he  is  full  of 
quips  and  cranks,  but,  as  Dulsie  says, 
we  now  realize  the  difference  between  the 
Honorable  Andrew  and  a Merry  Andrew. 
Besides  our  gentle  kinsman  (if  father's 
nephew’s  brother-in-law  can  be  called  a 
kinsman)  had  no  consort,  whereas  Mr. 
Broser  means  likewise  Mrs.  Broser,  a 
lady  who  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a 
beastly  rich  Midstoke  family  with  iron- 
works and  things,  but  to  be  pathetically 
aware  that  she's  not  in  it  with  us  for 
breeding.  This  at  least  gives  her  better 
manners  than  her  lord  and  master,  who 
certainly  fancies  himself  the  fine  gentle- 
man. Poor  little  woman  ! I never  knew' 
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any  one  wear  such  a large  crinoline  and 
yet  take  up  so  little  room.  You  almost 
forgive  her  for  dressing  like  a housemaid 
on  her'  Sunday  out.  Her  reading  seems 
to  comprise  only  a few  novels  and  ser- 
mons— Jim,  who  can  hardly  bring  him- 
self to  be  civil  to  the  man,  declares  her 
husband  hasn’t  read  as  much,  but  I 
must  admit  the  male  Broser  is  very 
smart  in  catching  up  things  and  of  course 
lie  can  see  a joke,  whereas  Mrs.  B.  just 
gawks  at  you  blankly  with  her  watery 
blue  eyes.  But  as  Dulsie  says,  it’s  no 
use  casting  pearls  before  pig-iron.  Mr. 
Broser  is  fearfully  polite  to  all  of  us 
girls,  but  Dulsie  from  the  depths  of  her 
experience  of  mankind  says  that  this  is 
only  French  polish,  concealing  a stern 
contempt  for  our  sex.  Certainly  he  has 
a right  to  his  opinion,  judging  by  Mrs. 
Broser,  who  simply  makes  herself  a door- 
mat for  him,  though  I am  sure  she  brought 
him  a considerable  dowry.  We  all  told 
father  he  ought  to  get  a young  man  from 
his  Department  or  somebody  of  position, 
instead  of  this  ignoramus,  some  younger 
son,  like  Lord  Arthur  Pangthorne,  who 
says  he’d  be  awfully  glad  of  the  chance 
of  a career.  He  was  here  the  other  day 
— it  seems  he  met  Mabel  and  Dulsie  at 
Cambridge,  and  his  people  live  near  Tor- 
quay   ” 

Allegra’s  reply  shot  was  red-hot.  “ Mrs. 
Broser  is  perfectly  right  to  make  herself 
the  door-mat.  Would  you  have  her  make 
herself  the  hammer  and  tongs,  like  mo- 
ther? If  she  makes  herself  a door-mat 
for  him,  remember  he  makes  himself  a 
door-mat  for  father.  Both  devotions  do 
honor  to  the  devotees.  I have  not  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Broser’s  personal  acquaint- 
ance but  I saw  and  heard  him,  and  if  he 
be  not  the  man  of  to-day,  he  is  the  man 
of  to-morrow.  Your  self-consciousness 
of  your  good-breeding  seems  to  me  to  hold 
more  vulgarity  than  Mrs.  Broser’s  con- 
sciousness of  her  bad-breeding.  It  is  not 
for  you  who  meditate  marrying  piggeries 
and  pheasantries  to  sneer  at  her  devotion 
to  a husband  to  whom  she  owes  nothing 
but  the  honor  of  being  his  wife.  The  man- 
ners of  Masaniello  were  not  polished,  and 
I have  just  been  reading  in  that  divine 
Mr.  Carlyle  all  about  Cromwell  and  his 
muddy  top-boots.  Yet  those  top-boots 
kicked  all  the  curled  and  pomaded  cava- 
liers. 4 A rugged  Orson  rending  his 
rough  way.’  The  Sham  Hero  is  for  the 
Valet  World.” 


Joan  did  not  answer  this.  The  next 
pellet  from  The  Manor  House  was  fired  by 
Mabel  a week  later. 

“Just  a line,  dearest  Ally,  to  tell  you 
I am  engaged.  It  isn’t  my  fault , I’m 
sure,  for  Dulsie  gave  him  our  a4dress, 
and  I never  dreamed  it  was  poor  little 
me  he  was  after.  Everybody  is  delighted, 
except  Jim,  who  says  nothing,  and  Joan 
who  says  too  much . Of  course  father 
doesn’t  know  yet;  he  went  up  to  a Cabi- 
net Council,  and  now  telegraphs  this  No- 
vabarba  business  is  so  troublesome  he 
will  remain  in  town  till  Parliament  meets, 
so  the  bourgeois  Brosers  have  gone  up  to 
keep  him  company  (every  sorrow  has  its 
compensations,  you  see).  But  I expect 
as  mother  is  satisfied,  father  will  give 
in.  I really  did  fear  she  would  join  that 
chit  of  a Joan  in  objecting  to  a younger 
son,  but  Dulsie  declares  mother  is  jealous 
of  us  all  and  will  only  be  glad  when  she 
is  left  alone  with  father  and  her  rat.  This 
is  a hint  for  you  to  hurry  up—  mother 
told  Gwenny  she  expected  any  moment 
to  hear  of  your  engagement  to  a belted 
earl.  I wish  to  goodness  Arthur  was  an 
earl.  It  is  terrible,  this  law  of  primogen- 
iture. I never  realized  before  the  injustice 
of  it.  Eclipse  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere. 
Mr.  Broser  was  saying  once  at  table  that 
if  ever  he  gets  into  Parliament,  he  will 
sweep  away  the  whole  system.  I laughed 
at  him  then,  but  now  I see  he  was  right. 
Arthur,  too,  would  like  to  get  into  Par- 
liament, because  then  he  says  the  Whips 
will  give  him  some  post  and  we  can  mar- 
ry on  it.  Arthur’s  people  are  all  Tories 
of  course  but  he  thinks  it  best  to  go  in  as 
a Radical,  because  father’s  a Radical  and 
the  Tories  are  all  out  of  it,  just  now.  He 
says  he  expects  poor  people  will  like  to  be 
represented  by  a Lord.  Joan,  who  is  as 
nasty  as  she  can  well  be,  tries  to  dishearten 
us  by  saying  she’s  certain  father’s  already 
pledged  all  his  influence  to  Mr.  Broser, 
but  surely  they  need  not  clash.” 

Clash?  Allegra  paused  to  laugh  sar- 
donically to  herself.  Clash?  This  je- 
june lordling  and  that  Viking  of  the 
platform ! She  pictu  red  a Midstoke  steam- 
hammer  clashing  with  a china  doll.  And 
then  the  impudence  of  the  poppet’s  Radi- 
calism. No,  no,  my  fine  fellow,  the  Peo- 
ple is  not  such  a simpleton  as  you  think! 
She  could  hardly  bear  to  read  further  in 
this  foolish  feminine  epistle,  but  she  went 
through  it  dutifully  to  the  last  foolish 
feminine  line.  “Write  to  me  at  once  aud 
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wish  me  happiness  for  he  is  a handsome 
boy” 

“ And  hasn’t  even  told  me  who  he  is!” 
she  thought,  crumpling  up  the  letter  dis- 
dainfully. “ If  Joan  hadn’t  happened  to 
mention  Lord  Arthur  Pangthorne,  I should 
have  been  all  in  the  dark.  Mabel  can’t 
realize  that  what  bulks  so  largely  in  her 
mind  doesn’t  exist  at  all  in  mine , . . .Oh, 
what  feather  headed  creatures  women 
are— they  don’t  need  to  peacock  out  their 
heads  with  feathers  from  poor  slaughtered 
birds  to  show  it.  A handsome  boy ! Give 
me  an  ugly  man!  Well  may  Mr.  Broser 
despise  our  sex.  Never  thought  of  the 
injustice  of  primogeniture  before,  didn’t 
she?  Not  till  it  touched  herself!”  That 
is  just  like  women — no  sense  of  great 
principles,  only  of  little  personalities. 
Oh,  to  sink  one’s  self,  to  serve,  to  minis- 
ter, to  be  caught  up  into  the  splendor  of 
a great  life!” 

44  Aren’t  you  going  to  take  any  break- 
fast, Alligator?”  the  Duchess  interrupted. 

Allegra  wandered  to  the  sideboard  and 
helped  herself  to  she  knew  not  what. 

44  You  look  hipped,  my  dear.  I hope 
there’s  no  bad  news  from  home.” 

“There  is  rather.  But  — but  I think 
it’s  private  just  yet.” 

44 1 should  have  thought  the  bad  news 
from  abroad  was  enough  for  anybody!” 
said  the  Duchess  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

Minnie’s  coffee  seemed  to  gurgle  in  her 
throat. 

44  In  these  dark  days  we  must  sink 
our  private  griefs  in  the  degeneration  of 
England,”  pursued  the  Duchess,  buttering 
her  toast  carefully.  “ The  language  these 
filthy  Novabarbese  dare  to  use  towards 
our  envoys!  O Dalesburv,  if  I were  in 
the  Cabinet !” 

Colonel  Orr  - Stenton,  the  only  guest 
down,  smiled,  showing  his  handsome 
teeth.  44 1 wish  you  were,  we’d  see  a bit 
more  service.” 

44  You  really  would  like  to  fight,  Colo- 
nel Orr- Stenton?”  Allegra  inquired  in 
astonishment.  The  good-looking  Colonel 
had  commended  fiimself  to  her  breast  as 
an  exception  to  country-house  manhood. 
His  lovable  nature,  his  soft  voice  and 
kindly  manners  that  held  no  hint  of  even 
the  mildest  flirtation,  his  quiet  teetotal- 
ism  in  a world  in  which  old  port  was 
handled  with  almost  ritual  reverence,  and 
above  all  his  fondness  for  literature  and 
his  unassuming  Christian  piety,  had  at 
moments  made  Allegra  regret  that  the 


world’s  state  should  make  Bt  oser’s,*  and 
not  his,  the  highest  type  of  modem  man- 
hood. Broser  s strong  red  face,  the  veins 
on  the  temple  swelling  with  righteous 
passion,  Broser’s  massive  voice,  these  alas! 
were  needed:  not  a cheerful  placidity  of 
fine  cut  feature,  a caressing  utterance  of 
beautiful  quotations. 

44  Would  I like  to  fight,  Miss  Marsh  - 
mont!  Why,  what  else  am  I for?” 

44  You  are  just  a watch  dog.” 

He  bowed  laughingly.  44  Thank  you. 
But  it's  rather  dull  without  an  occasional 
burglar.” 

44  But  the  burglar  occasionally  destroys 
the  dog.”  She  had  a horrid  vision  of 
this  charming  gentleman  mutilated  like 
the  moths. 

“That  is  all  in  the  day’s  work  — or 
should  I say  the  night’s  work?” 

“Besides,  there’s  promotion,”  put  in 
the  Duke  from  the  husky  depths  of  his 
beard. 

44  But  surely  you  wouldn’t  want  to  see 
England  at  war  just  to  get  a chalice  of 
promotion?” 

“I  don’t  say  I would.  But  I’d  like  my 
chance  all  the  same.” 

“There,  aunt!  Didn’t  I tell  you  of 
the  danger  of  a standing  army?  It  sees 
things  topsy-turvy.  The  dog — to  get  his 
bite  — or  his  rewarding  biscuit  — would 
rather  see  his  masters  house  attacked!” 

44  It’s  you  who  see  things  topsy-turvy, 
Alligator.  I’m  surprised  at  your  impo- 
liteness. I shall  have  to  give  you  the 
paper  on  politeness  which  I read  to  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  at 
King’s  Paddock.” 

44  You  really  ought  to  read  it,  Allegra,” 
said  Minnie  suavely,  “especial^  the  warn- 
ing against  rebuking  your  friends  in  pub- 
lic.” 

4 4 Such  as  calling  gentlemen  house- 
dogs,” said  the  Duchess,  highly  pleased. 

44  Yes,”  said  Minnie.  44  As  if  a sol- 
dier waited  for  a bite  — like  an  angler! 
If  you  had  called  him  a fox -hound  or 
a harrier  or  a greyhound  or  a boar- 
hound—” 

“A  blood-hound,  then,”  said  Allegra 
viciously.  44  All  the  same,  Colonel  Orr- 
Stenton,  I hope  the  Government  will 
stand  out  against  this  popular  outcry, 
and  that  you  will  never  taste  blood.” 

44  Alligator,  you  forget  yourself.  Colo- 
nel Orr-Stenton  won  the  Victoria  Cross 
before  you  were  born.” 

“Oh,  please,  please,”  he  said,  laughing 
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and  blushing1  quite  like  Allegra.  “ Don’t 
give  away  my  age.” 

“He  lias  put  down  insurrections  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  With  his  own 
hand  he  killed  the  notorious  Yost  Ali.” 

“Oh,  please,  please,  Duchess,”  inter- 
rupted the  Colonel  in  consternation. 
“Never  rebuke  your  friends  in  public — 
remember  your  own  rede.” 

Allegra  gazed  at  the  Colonel  in  horror. 
That  white  hand  elegantly  manipulating 
a fish-fork  had  stabbed  a mighty  chief 
fighting  for  his  father- land!  For  a mo- 
ment she  had  a sickening  sense  of  break- 
fasting literally  with  a butcher,  cleaned 
up  after  the  shambles.  Then  this  gave 
way  to  .a  remorseful  remembrance  of  his 
bravery  and  modesty.  Why  had  he  been 
so  reticent  of  all  these  marvellous  ad- 
ventures? And  how  was  he  able  to  split 
his  conscience  and  his  being  so  in  twain, 
and  be  a cherub  at  home  and  a demon  in 
the  field?  Was  he  made  in  two  pieces 
like  his  name?  And  how  stupid  she  had 
been ! Almost  as  stupid  as  when  she  had 
been  writing  her  poem  on  “ Fame.”  Sol- 
dier after  soldier  she  had  met  at  Rosmere, 
and  yet  never  had  she  seen  the  blood  on 
their  hands.  Their  Majors  and  Colonels 
had  seemed  no  more  vitally  related  to 
their  personality  than  the  “Lords”  and 
“Sirs”  of  the  others:  handles  to  names, 
not  to  knives.  And  again  a veil  seemed 
to  fall  from  her  eyes  — disclosing  she 
scarce  knew  what,  save  that  it  was  some- 
how another  revelation  of  the  complex 
and  ruthless  forces  of  life. 

Immediately  after  lunch  next  day — 
cheered  by  a blue  sky  after  a rainy  morn- 
ing— the  Duchess  despatched  a telegram 
to  a lawyer  and  drove  out  with  Allegra 
in  an  open  carriage  to  inspect  Ethelstan 
Hall,  eleven  miles  away,  just  outside 
King’s  Paddock.  She  explained  that  the 
Duke  was  thinking  of  buying  the  place, 
as  it  wrould  conduce  to  his  mayoral  pop- 
ularity to  have  a local  seat.  This,  the 
only  worthy  residence,  had  been  in  the 
bauds  of  one  family  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times — a record  probably  unequalled — 
but  just  this  year,  as  if  under  providen- 
tial influence,  the  only  surviving  repre- 
sentative had  put  it  on  the  market. 

The  carriage-road  skirted  a rising  roll- 
ing moorland,  silvered  here  and  there 
with  the  living  sparkle  of  cascades.  An 
air  Alpine  in  its  exhilaration  blew  across 
the  craggy  loneliness.  They  passed  some 
great  red  houses. 
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“ Hydropathic  establishments!”  the 
Duchess  explained  with  a shudder. 
“Horrible  places  in  which  people  play 
at  being  ill.  Isn’t  it  wonderful  what 
things  people,  especially  women,  can  per- 
suade themselves  into  believing?  I had 
a sentimental  German  governess  who 
confided  her  love-affairs  to  me.  ‘ Ach, 
Fraulein  Marjorimont,’  she  would  say, 
‘ it  ees  terrible,  how  many  hearts  zat  I 
must  break.’  It  was  terrible  and  I long- 
ed to  tell  her  what  a fool  she  was,  but 
that  would  have  put  an  end  to  these  in- 
terruptions of  the  lesson*.  But  one  day  it 
struck  me  I could  just  say  in  my  brain: 
‘Fraulein  Mahlberg,  you  are  a nincom- 
poop.’ And  I used  to  say  it  over  and 
over,  smiling  amiably  with  my  outside. 
It  was  a wonderful  relief.*  Isn’t  it  lucky 
one  can  say  things  like  that  in  one’s 
brain?  Drive  slowly,  Tenby,  as  you  pass 
the  cemetery.  I want  to  show  Miss  Alli- 
gator the  Runic  stones.” 

But  Allegra  gazed  at  the  Runic  stones 
with  her  eyes  only:  she  was  saying  some- 
thing “in  her  brain.”  She  remembered 
how  Minnie,  too,  had  discovered  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  “secret  council-cham- 
ber” which  enabled  her  to  contradict  her 
mother  peacefully,  and  the  suggestion  of 
heredity  was  startling. 

“ Though  we  beat  at  our  bars  so  wildly, 
are  we  just  the  parent  birds  over  again?” 
thought  Allegra.  “Shall  I,  too,  only 
make  the  ‘discoveries'  which  the  dead 
who  sleep  here  have  made?  Or  is  it  just 
the  hypocrisy  of  our  common  woman- 
hood— to  say  things  ‘in  one’s  brain’?” 

At  the  lodge  of  Ethelstan  Hall  they 
found  a wizened  gentleman  with  mutton- 
chop  whiskers  who  saluted  them  respect- 
fully and  whose  professional  parchment 
face  introduced  him  as  Mr.  Sadler,  the 
lawyer.  He  walked  beside  the  carriage 
as  it  went  crunching  along  the  gravel 
drive.  Soon  an  ascending  path  to  the 
right,  with  the  dull  gleam  of  a statue 
through  the  greenery,  caught  the  Duch- 
ess’s eye. 

“What’s  that?”  she  asked. 

“They  call  that  Apostles'  Avenue, 
yopr  Grace.  It  leads  to  a Calvary.” 

“ How  curious!  Can  we  go  up  there?” 

The  lawyer  hemmed.  “I  don’t  know 
if  there's  room  for  the  horses,  your  Grace, 
and  the  grass  is  wet  after  the  rain.” 

“We  can  do  it,  your  Grace,”  said 
Tenby. 

The  carriage  backed  and  the  horses 
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turned,  their  hoofs  falling  muted  on  the 
thick  coating  of  russet  leaves  that  seem- 
ed a mournful  symbol  of  more  than  the 
year's  decay.  Tall  neglected  trees  hugged 
one  another  with  manifold  skeleton  arms, 
and  the  beautiful  keen  blue  day  suddenly 
changed  into  a dank  gloom.  On  either 
side  they  passed  moss-grown  mouldering 
stone  figures,  chipped  and  worn,  which 
they  surmised  were  the  Apostles. 

“Catholic  family,  your  Grace,"  ex- 
plained the  lawyer  apologetically,  as  he 
scraped  along  betwixt  the  wheels  and  the 
trees. 

The  Duchess  sniffed.  “ But  I thought 
the  Ethelstans  were  pure  Anglo-Saxons." 

“ Certainly,  your  Grace.  But  convert- 
ed to  Christianity.  And  Catholicism  was 
— your  Grace  will  remember — the  origi- 
nal form." 

“But  England  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Scarlet  Woman !" 

“ The  Ethelstans  kept  the  faith." 

“They  seem  to  have  neglected  every- 
thing else,"  said  the  Duchess  with  asper- 
ity. “I  never  saw  a place  so  ruined. 
What's  that  lurkin’  in  the  grass  yonder? 
The  Virgin  Mary,  I dare  say." 

“ No,  your  Grace;  that's  a tomb.  The 
Ethelstans  had  themselves  buried  here. 
We  are  approaching  the  Chapel." 

“And  do  the  Ethelstans  expect  me  to 
buy  their  ancestors?" 

“No,  your  Grace,"  replied  Mr.  Sadler 
simply.  “You  may  cart  them  away." 

“Cart  them  away!"  screamed  the 
Duchess. 

“Those  are  my  instructions,"  he  re- 
plied unmoved.  “I  asked  young  Mr. 
Ethelstan  just'before  he  left  for  Paris,  if 
he  made  a point  of  their  retention,  and  he 
said,  ‘ No;  they  can  cart  ’em  awray  !’  " 

“ And  that's  your  modern  young  man  !" 
exclaimed  the  Duchess  bitterly.  “From 
immemorial  ages,  even  before  the  , Con- 
quest, the  family  has  lived  here  and  died 
here.  And  now  this  young  gentleman 
deserts  the  historic  nest,  and  is  off  to 
Paris  to  drink  absinthe  on  the  boulevards 
with  a cocotte!  And  any  bumpkin  with 
money  may  play  bowls  with  the  bones  of 
his  ancestors!  I hope  you  see  the  dis- 
grace of  it,  Alligator." 

“ I do  indeed,  aunt."  And  Allegra 
for  once  felt  herself  in  sympathy  with 
the  Duchess. 

The  carriage  came  to  a forced  stop  at 
the  Chapel — a mildewed  stone  building, 
over  the  portal  of  which  a dilapidated 


Christ  hung  on  a moss  - grown  cross. 
There  was  an  unhomely  look  about  the 
Christ,  forlorn  and  deserted  in  a world 
which  had  once  been  His. 

And  yet  as  Allegra's  eye  turned  from 
the  beautiful  horses,  and  the  groom  with 
his  smart  cockade,  and  the  speck  less  coach- 
man, and  the  shining  equipage,  and  the 
gayly  dressed  Duchess,  to  that  crumbling 
figure  of  reproach,  she  wondered  if  per- 
haps he  had  not  been  even  more  bitterly 
despised  and  rejected  of  men  in  the  hour 
when  the  Ethelstans  had  come  to  bend 
the  knee  to  him.  And  a sudden  nausea 
seized  her  for  beautiful  Rosmere  and  all 
its  pagan  pomp.  What  did  it  mean,  the 
civilization  nominally  founded  .on  this 
crucified  figure? 

“Sell  that  thou  hast  and  follow  me!" 

And  she  recalled  the  Duke  stepping 
from  his  curtained  state-pew  to  read  the 
lessons  for  the  day,  and  imperturbably  de- 
claring himself  the  equal  of  the  smock- 
f rocked  laborer,  who  was  not  even  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  Communion  rails 
till  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  had  risen 
from  their  knees. 

“Ugh!"  said  the  Duchess.  “What  a 
damp  cold  place!  We  won’t  go  in  there! 
I hope  the  house  is  more  cheerful." 

“It’s  not  been  so  long  unused,"  said 
Mr.  Sadler  with  his  prosaic  simplicity. 

But  now  a difficulty  arose.  There  was 
no  room  to  turn  round.  Mr.  Sadler's 
first  instinct  had  been  sound.  The  horses 
had  to  be  backed  all  down  Apostles'  Av- 
enue. And  Allegra,  with  that  passion 
for  symbol  wThich  had  found  support  in 
carven  eagles,  felt  one  could  not  turn 
one's  back  on  the  Christ. 

At  Rosmere,  Minnie  came  down  the 
drive  to  meet  the  returning  carriage. 
For  the  first  time  Allegra  saw  her  ex- 
cited. 

“'War  is  declared!  Colonel  Orr-Slen- 
ton  has  gone  up  to  town !" 

“ Thank  Heaven  !"  cried  the  Duchess. 

“Oh,  mother!"  And  Minnie  laughed, 
for  all  her  excitement,  and  Allegra  join- 
ed in,  though  she  had  turned  pale. 

“It's  no  laughin’  matter,  you  silly 
creatures.  But  how  do  you  know,  Min- 
nie?*’ 

“He  had  a telegram  from  headquar- 
ters." 

“ Then  my  father  must  have  resigned  !" 
said  Allegra,  growing  whiter. 

“ What!"  shrieked  the  Duchess.  “Who 
told  you  that?" 
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44  Nobody:  my  own  heart.  He  ob- 
jects to  war;  he  cannot  possibly  counte- 
nance— ” 

44  Nonsense— he  will  ruin  himself.  I 
never  remember  the  country  so  unani- 
mous.” 

“Let  him  ruin  himself.  Christ  said, 
4 Sell  that  thou  hast  and  follow  me.’  ” 

“Yes;  but  not  sell  your  country,”  put 
in  Minnie  quietly. 

“You,  too,  Minnie!”  And  Allegra 
burst  into  tears  and  ran  up  to  her  room 
and  locked  the  door — like  her  mother. 

The  last  post  brought  a letter  from 
Joan,  who  evidently  had  not  yet  heard 
the  great  news.  “You  don’t  deserve  I 
should  write,  but  this  is  to  tell  you  not 
to  write  any  more  here.  We  are  going 
home.  Larrups  has  eaten  mothers  rat. 

* * * * * 

These  asterisks  are  hysterics.  The 
bloody  halls  of  Devon  &c.  But  I be- 
lieve she  is  not  sorry  for  an  excuse  to 
get  back  to  father.  A much  more  seri- 
ous catastrophe — Mabel's  engagement  to 
a penniless,  brainless  boy — mother  met 
with  resignation.  I expect  she’s  as  tickled 
at  being  mother-in-law  to  a Lord,  as  Ma- 
bel is  to  become  Lady  Arthur.  A nice 
Lady  Arthur — without  a farthing  for  a 
trousseau.  Father  confessed  to  me  that 
his  income  had  diminished  almost  in 
proportion  as  his  family  had  increased. 

4 But  you  get  a big  salary  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, don’t  you?’  I asked.  4 1 don’t 
know  what  we  should  do  without  it,’  he 
said,  instead  of  answering.  So  if  the 
Tories  ever  come  into  power  again,  the 
look-out  will  be  cheerful— with  a pauper 
Lord  on  our  hands,  too.  Poor  father! 
he  really  ought  to  have  had  a wife  like 
me.  I think  I shall  have  to  take  our 
finances  seriously  in  hand.  Mother  who 
seems  disappointed  at  your  failure  to  cap- 
ture a coronet  wants  to  know  when  you 
are  coming  home.  Never,  if  I were  you. 
Home,  sweet  Home.  And  now  Mr.  Broser 
will  be  added!  Heigho!” 

Allegra,  her  soul  already  resolved  to 
shake  off  Rosmere,  slept  little  that  night. 
Had  her  father  withheld  his  resignation 
after  all?  Did  sordid  yet  unselfish  mon- 
ey cares  stifle  the  diviner  impulse?  44  Fa- 
ther which  art  in  heaven,”  she  prayed, 
“strengthen  my  father  on  earth  to  choose 
the  highest.”  Her  mind  tossed  and  turn- 
ed like  her  body,  revolving  feverish  plans 
for  earning  her  living.  She  would  go  so 
far  as  to  submit  her  poems  to  Mr.  Fitz- 


winter.  She  would  get  up  early  and  toil 
at  anything,  everything.  And  so  at  last 
she  tossed  herself  to  sleep,  and  got  up  late. 

The  Duchess  looked  black— The  Times 
in  her  hand. 

44  It’s  all  over  with  your  father!” 

44  Thank  God !”  said  Allegra. 

44  Actum  est  de  Balbo,”  murmured  the 
Duke.  44  Nothing,  Emma — only  a classi 
cal  reminiscence.” 

44  Please,  please,  aunt,  let  me  see  the 
paper.  ” 

The  Duchess  regarded  her  sternly,  and 
Ihen  read  out:  “Xhe  infelicitous  experi- 
ment of  including  an  extremist  in  the 
Ministry  has  had  the  results  we  ventured 
to  predict.  Always  a thorn  in  the  side 
of  a patient  Cabinet,  Mr.  Marshmont  has 
done  his  colleagues  a favor  by  withdraw- 
ing himself.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  not  rushed  into  war.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  almost  imperilled  England's 
prestige  by  its  reluctance  to  take  the  de- 
cisive step  before  every  measure  of  con- 
ciliation had  proved  futile.  Mr.  Marsh- 
mont’s  conscientious  doubts  of  the  just- 
ness of  this  war  will  go  for  nothing, 
because  the  public  clearly  understands 
that  his  conscience  is  not  against  this 
war,  but  against  any  war.  It  is  curious 
that  a politician,  so  sober  in  his  commer- 
cial judgments,  should  so  miscalculate 
the  forces  of  history.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  his  eye  too  mucli  on  our 
commercial  developments  to  perceive  the 
other  and  more  brilliant  threads  that 
make  up  the  mighty  fabric  of  a nation’s 
life.  We  cannot  always  be  considering 
our  pocket.  Mr.  Marshmont  would  doubt- 
less prove  a valuable  Minister  in  the  Mil- 
lennium. Meantime  a United  Cabinet 
will  have  the  support  of  a unanimous 
nation.” 

“Don’t  cry,  my  child,”  said  the  Duke, 
perceiving  the  big  round  drops  beginning 
to  fall.  44  You'll  spoil  your  pretty  eyes.” 
And  he  moved  towards  her  and  took  her 
hand. 

“Let  her  cry,”  said  the  Duchess.  44 1 
could  cry  myself  over  Tom’s  silliness.” 

Allegra  raised  a tear  stained  face.  “I 
am  crying  for  joy,”  she  said  proudly. 

44  Alligatm’’s  tears.'’ murmured  Minnie. 

44  We  cannot  al  ways  be  considering  our 
pocket  — that's  the  only  true  thing  in 
what  your  wretched  organ  of  the  Classes 
says.  But  oh  how  ironical  to  say  it!  I 
must  go  home  to  my  father  now,  Aunt 
Emma.” 
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“Tut,  tut!  you’re  not  the  Prodigal 
Daughter,  if  he’s  the  Prodigal  Son.” 

“ Your  father  won’t  be  at  home,  my 
dear,”  the  Duke  interposed.  “He  is  go- 
ing to  address  his  constituents,  the  paper 
says.  Though  if  I were  he,  I’d  keep  my 
thunder  till  Parliament  meets.” 

“He'll  have  plenty  left  for  Parlia- 
ment,” said  Allegra  pugnaciously,  as  she 
withdrew  her  hand  from  the  Duke’s.  “Do 
you  know  what  time  the  next  train  goes?” 

“ The  next  train  may  go,  Alligator,  but 
you’ll  stay  here.  The  idea  of  sni veilin’ 
round  your  father!  *Pve  told  you  you 
shall  go  up  to  London  with  us,  as  soon 
as  this  Mayor  business  is  over.” 

“But  my  people  are  returning  at  once. 
Oh,  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  my  father  be- 
ing worried  by  their  return  now.” 

“Perhaps  that  is  why  he  is  going  to 
address  his  constituents,”  suggested  Min- 
nie. 

“ My  mother  will  need  me  anyhow.” 

“What,  with  a litter  of  gals  treadin’ 
on  each  other’s  trains!” 

“ I don't  know  why  you  want  to  keep 
me,”  Allegra  broke  out  desperately. 
“ You  all  hate  me!” 

“ Oh,  my  child  !”  said  the  Duke  gently, 
“ Pm  in  love  with  you.” 

The  Duchess  deliberately  walked  over 
to  her  and  administered  that  motherly 
kiss  of  hers. 

“ My  poor  Alligator!”  she  said.  “ How 
you  remind  me  of  myself  at  your  age! 
That  is  why  the  Duke  is  in  love  with 
you.” 

“But  you  never  had  my  opinions,” 
said  Allegra,  half  bemused,  half  molli- 
fied. 

“I  had  the  same  opinion  as  you  of  the 
Duke.  You'll  end  by  agreein’  with  me 
about  everything  else.  Wait  till  you  are 
older.” 

Again  that  paralyzing  phrase. 

“ Wait  till  yo.u’re  as  old  as  I,”  added 
Minnie  slyly. 

“You!”  said  Allegra,  missing  the  sub- 
tlety. “Why,  you  are — •” 

“Old  enough  to  agree  with  mother!” 
And  Allegra,  self-convicted  of  obtuseness, 
somehow  felt  disarmed. 

“ But  my  mother  will  be  worrying 
dreadfully  about  Tom,”  she  said,  with  a 
new  recollection. 

“Tom?”  said  the  Duchess.  “ Is  that 
the  way  to  speak  of  your  father,  Alli- 
gator?” 

“Tom's  my  brother.  He’s  with  his 


regiment  in  Novabarba.  He  will  have  to 
fight  now.” 

The  Duchess's  face  glowed  like  a pa- 
triotic beacon.  “What  did  I tell  you. 
Dalesbury?  Barks  like  a — like  a Broser 
and  bites  like  a Briton.  The  Marjori- 
mont  blood,  eh?  How  it  comes  out!” 

“ Let  us  hope  it  won't  come  out,” 
murmured  Minnie. 

“ And  yet,  Alligator,  you  expect  me  to 
listen  to  what  you  say  with  your  silly 
little  tongue,  when  all  the  while  I can 
hear  the  heatin’  of  your  heart.” 

Minnie  hummed  the  then  popular  bal- 
lad: 

“ The  beating  of  my  own  heart 
Was  the  only  sound  I heard.” 

It  served  as  a fresh  hint  to  Allegra  not 
to  argue. 

“ And  so  even  this  move  of  your  fa- 
ther's,” pursued  the  egotistical  dame, 
“ may  only  mean  that  he  sees  his  way  to 
upset  the  Government,  become  Premier, 
and  carry  on  the  war  better  himself.  But 
it’s  a dangerous  game.” 

At  that  the  bomb-shell  in  Allegra's 
brain  nearly  exploded,  but  Minnie  hum- 
ming fortissimo,  she  merely  said:  “I 
must  send  a telegram  to  him  anyhow, 
to  ask  if  I can  be  of  use.” 

“And  I’ll  send  one,”  said  the  Duchess, 
“ to  tell  him  he’s  broken  my  heart.” 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  the  first  time 
either  had  held  written  communication 
with  the  Minister.  Allegra  penned  more- 
over the  first  telegram  of  her  guarded 
life,  and  had  a fitting  sense  of  impor- 
tance. 

“Your  little  Ally  is  proud  of  your 
splendid  protest  and  desires  to  know  if 
she  can  be  of  use  at  home.  Love  to  all.” 

“I’ll  walk  in  with  it,  aunt,”  she  said. 
“ Shall  I take  yours  too?” 

“ Yes,  but  see  if  you  can  make  it  out/’ 

Allegra  read  out  with  cumulative 
blushes:  “Disgusted  with  your  diplo- 
macy. A blunder  of  the  first  order. 
Don't  make  another  by  recalling  Allegra. 
We  have  all  grown  fond  of  the  sweet 
child  and  are  gradually  weaning  her  of 
her  ridiculous  opinions.  My  love  to  my 
nephew  in  Novabarba.  Rule  Britannia. 
Emma.” 

The  task  of  handing  this  to  the  tele- 
graph-operator loomed  terrible  to  the  shy 
girl.  However,  she  could  not  back  out 
now,  and  besides  she  wanted  to  buy  a 
Morning  Mirror  su rrepti tiously . With 
heavily  veiled  and  averted  face  she 
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handed  the  clerk  both  messages  together, 
as  if  they  cancelled  each  other’s  indelica- 
cies, but  he  merely  mentioned  the  cost. 

In  the  shadow  of  Rosmere,  the  nefari- 
ous Mirror  could  not  be  found,  and  this 
renewed  her  sense  of  revolt,  and  the 
feeling  of  being  somehow  kept  a prisoner 
aggravated  it  to  hysteric  anger.  Ros- 
mere hung  like  a low  ceiling  over  all  as- 
piration, all  free  thinking.  The  ceiling 
might  be  of  ancient  oak,  and  charged 
with  historic  poetry,  but  oh  how  it 
weighed  one  down!  The  past,  the  past, 
always  the  past.  It  was  the  future  that 
beckoned,  that  glimmered.  Yes,  he  was 
right,  that  modern  young  Ethelstan. 
Cart  away  their  graves!  Let  the  past 
consume  its  own  smoke.  To-day  too  has 
its  rights,  demands  to  draw  great  free 
breaths.  Down  with  the  ghosts  on  our 
shoulders,  the  yoke  of  the  dead.  The 
world  needed  sledge-hammers — Dan  tons, 
Tom  Paines,  Brosers— to  crash  rudely 
through  all  these  historic  mendacities, 
tyrannies,  injustices;  the  more  and  not 
the  less  grievous  for  the  longer  duration 
of  their  oppressiveness. 

And  she  welcomed  the  chance  encoun- 
ter with  William  Curve,  the  fustian- 
coated  Methodist;  her  pleasure  increasing 
when  he  was  found  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  Morning  Mirror , and  anxious  to 
congratulate  her  father’s  daughter. 

“ Ay,  that’s  a man !”  he  said,  giving  her 
the  paper.  44  An  honest  man’s  the  no- 
blest work  of  God.” 

She  smiled  so  as  not  to  shed  a tear. 
44  But  I must  pay  you  for  the  paper.  Wo- 
men are  honest  too.” 

He  shook  his  head,  refusing  the  silver 
coin.  “Women!"  he  murmured. 

“Ah,  you  don’t  think  highly  of  wo- 
men!” she  said  eagerly. 

“ My  mother  was  a good  woman.”  He 
bared  his  head. 

44  You  mean  she  was  as  rare  as  my  fa- 
ther.” 

44  ify,  but  the  best  of  ’em’s  born  with  a 
twist.  I sometimes  think  an  honest  wo- 
man’s the  noblest  work  of  man.  I’ll  be 
bidding  you  good -afternoon,  miss.” 

Allegra  looked  after  him.  Another 
great  soul  hampered  by  his  wife,  she  sur- 
mised* Yes,  it  was  true.  Women  were 
never  honest — unless  some  noble  man  re- 
made them.  She  herself  was  all  hypoc- 
risy and  guile,  often  permitting  herself 
to  chat  gavly  to  the  ducal  circle — with 
bomb-shells  44  in  her  brain.” 


She  walked  back,  rapt  in  the  study  of 
the  newspaper,  drinking  in  the  praises  of 
her  father  like  wine,  her  tread  going 
springier  with  each  superlative. 

The  young  gentleman  who  distributed 
adjectives  in  the  absence  of  44  Fizzy  ” had, 
like  all  imitators,  left  his  original  in  the 
rear.  The  fall  of  the  Ministry  under  the 
speech  which  Marshmont  would  con- 
tribute to  the  Debate  on  the  Address  was 
confidently  prognosticated.  The  second 
leader  was  also  devoted  to  the  Novabarba 
crisis,  but  here  the  same  hand  had  fol- 
lowed 44 Fizzy”  into  the  realms  of  the 
satiric  and  the  mordant,  and  elaborately 
quizzed  the  public  confusion  as  to  what  it 
was  all  about  and  44  what  they  fought 
each  other  for.” 

44  How  it  arose  is  wrapped  in  a mist  of 
State  Papers  and  Foreign  Office  Cyphers, 
thickened  to  a London  fog  by  journal- 
istic lying,  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that 
no  two  men  in  the  street  would  assign 
the  same  reason  for  their  sanguinary  in- 
toxication. Whether  it  was  the  capture 
of  the  missionary,  or  the  disrespect  to  the 
British  envoy  (whom  they  confound  with 
an  ambassador);  whether  the  attack  of 
the  panic-stricken  Bangaree  tribesmen  on 
the  Frontier  Force  escorting  the  tele- 
graph construction  staff,  or  the  equally 
foolish  British  misconception  that  the 
Sultan  was  responsible  for  the  raids  of 
Talu  Ben,  a simple  robber  chief  on  whose 
head  the  Sultan  himself  has  set  a price; 
whether  it  was  the  British  assertion  of  su- 
zerainty over  the  new  Novabarba  mines, 
or  the  European  complications  as  to  tithes, 
or  the  private  feuds  occasioned  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Dragoons  with  the  native 
women--those  very  Dragoons  sent  out,  be 
it  noted,  to  stave  off  war;  whether  it  was 
the  Sultan’s  scheming  to  get  back  his 
province, or  his  fear  lest  he  lose  the  others ; 
whether  he  was  spurred  on  by  Paul 
Haze’s  ambition  or  his  own  or  his  young- 
est wife’s,  or  insulted  by  the  refusal  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  hand,  to  which  in  his 
barbaric  ignorance  he  aspires;  or  whether 
the  whole  thing  is  the  work  of  those 
whom  Mr.  Marshmont  has  brilliantly 
stigmatized,  as  4 international  traitors,’ 
anxious  to  declare  a dividend  on  the  com- 
mon shares  of  British  West  Novabarba 
Limited;  or  has  been  manoeuvred  by  the 
secret  agents  of  the  Continental  Powers 
wishful  to  see  Britain  expelled  from 
Novabarba  and  their  own  Hinterlands 
extended;  whether  it  was  the  bungling 
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diplomacy  of  Governor  Stacks,  or  his 
obedience  to  secret  orders  from  White- 
hall, or  the  overzeal  of  a brilliant  soldier 
with  his  deaf  ear  turned  to  Downing 
Street,  making  unsanctioned  attacks  on 
the  natives,  or  unauthorized  promises  to 
them;  or  whether  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Colonial  Office  to  depose  the  Sultan  and 
replace  him  by  a sovereign  more  sub- 
servient to  British  interests  — in  short, 
from  whichever  of  the  entanglements 
that  beset  the  feet  of  the  white  man  in- 
sinuating himself  among  inferior  races 
the  present  war  arises,  one  thing  is  clear! 
the  man  in  the  street  only  knows  that  a 
pack  of  mongrels  has  dared  to  bark  at 
the  British  Lion,  and  must  be  wiped 
out.” 

When  Allegra  returned  home,  she 
found  a telegram — her  first. 

“So  glad  you  approve  of  my  giving 
up  the  great  seals  of  office  stay  with  your 
aunt  broser  is  a blessing  love  Marsh- 
mont.” 

CHAPTER  XV. 

A BLOODY  BANQUET. 

Possibly  the  Duke  could  have  become 
Mayor  of  Midstoke  itself.  King's  Pad- 
dock  at  any  rate  bowed  to  the  dust,  over- 
whelmed, and  added  a lantern  procession 
to  the  civic  festivities  of  the  gala-day. 

The  house  party  at  Rosmere  made  mer- 
ry over  the  new  dignity.  Even  the  for- 
eigners were  tickled.  The  host  was  ad- 
dressed as  “ Mr.  Mayor.”  Those  poor 
simple  townspeople!  Those  innocent  im- 
portant Aldermen  ! The  young  Marquess 
of  Stornaway  discovered  that  the  Duchess 
was  now  “ the  Mayoress,”  and  more  hilar- 
ity prevailed.  Some  of  the  visitors  went 
down  to  see  the  fun  of  the  Duke's  in- 
auguration, and  the  local  reporters  wrote 
feverishly  of  the  eclat  of  this  red-letter 
day  in  the  annals  of  King's  Paddock,  and 
of  the  illustrious  personages,  native  and 
foreign,  who  graced  the  ancient  ceremo- 
nials and  partook  of  the  Mayoral  Ban- 
quet. 

In  the  evening,  after  an  early  dinner 
at  Rosmere,  Minnie  and  Allegra,  and 
Lady  Sheen,  who  was  the  Marquess's  sis- 
ter and  the  wife  of  a notorious  Earl  about 
town,  drove  over  to  King's  Paddock  to 
hear  the  after-dinner  speeches.  The 
Duchess,  though  dying  to  hear  her  hus- 
band's brilliant  oration,  felt  it  unbefitting 
her  dignity  to  sit  among  the  civic  ladies 
in  the  gallery,  nor  would  she  make  a 
breach  in  the  time-honored  British  eti- 


quette by  sitting  at  the  Mayoral  table, 
though  the  bosoms  of  the  corporation 
would  have  swollen  with  even  greater 
pride,  had  she  drunk  their  turtle  soup  or 
taken  wine  with  each  in  turn. 

As  the  carriage  passed  through  the 
dusky  old-fashioned  arcaded  streets,  the 
town  seemed  alive  with  revelry.  Bands 
were  blaring,  unconcerted  concertinas 
were  squeaking*  girls  were  hawking  large 
colored  streamers,  and  despite  the  raw7 
November  air  a great  crowd  hovered 
about  the  Town  Hall  like  flies  round 
a banquet,  though  more  futilely.  The 
newspaper  boys  standing  about  the  quaint 
market -cross  were  comparatively  unre- 
garded, despite  their  placards  of  “More 
British  losses.”  For,  although  it  was  an- 
noying to  find  the  Novabarbese  illogical- 
ly  withstanding  Britain’s  more  civilized 
troops,  yet  everybody  knew  they  wrere 
only  making  things  worse  for  themselves 
in  the  end.  What  w as  more  serious  wras 
the  discovery  by  the  public  that  most  of 
the  tribes  wrere  Christians  of  one  denomi- 
nation or  the  other— so  well  had  the  mis- 
sionaries done  their  work  — and  hence 
their  conversion  could  not  he  looked  for 
to  redeem  the  bloodshed. 

An  illustrious  French  missionary,  re- 
turned to  Europe,  testified  that  he  yearn- 
ed to  go  back  to  his  dear  Novabarbese, 
who  called  him  “ Pere,”  and  who,  if  they 
returned  from  a toilsome  hunting  expedi- 
tion with  only  one  piece  of  game,  would 
lay  it  at  his  feet.  His  Hock  was  the  most 
nomadic  and  primitive  of  all  the  tribes, 
yet  they  had  not  even  a tradition  of  can- 
nibalism. but  on  the  contrary  faded  le- 
gends of  a civilization  anterior  to  the 
glories  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  They  wrere  a 
noble,  simple  stock,  half  children,  half 
lions. 

To  crown  their  perverseness,  all  the 
tribes  appealed  to  Christian  ethics  and 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  though  united 
under  a pay n ini  Sultan  whose  polygamy, 
it  was  felt,  made  such  protestatiorta  un- 
becoming and  even  indecent.  Moreover, 
these  guileless  people  seemed  to  be  awTare 
(oh  thoseContinental  intriguers  writh  their 
rival  missionaries!)  that  they  had  sympa- 
thizers in  Europe,  and  even  a spokesman 
in  Britain's  own  Council  Chamber,  a great 
chief,  who  had  abdicated  from  his  head- 
ship rather  than  send  his  troops  out 
against  them.  Altogether  the  contest 
boded  to  be  longer  and  bloodier  than  had 
been  foreseen,  the  Teutonic  military  ad- 
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venturer,  Paul  Haze,  having  done  his 
work  almost  as  well  as  the  missionaries, 
while  the  possibilities  of  European  com- 
plications at  some  stage  of  the  struggle 
had  contributed  to  embitter  the  Mirror's 
man  in  the  street.  Marshmont  had  been 
a straw  fighting  against  a current.  His 
speech  to  his  constituents  had  met  little 
favor  in  his  own  constituency  (where  the 
Tory  squire  was  still  paramount),  and  had 
raised  a storm  of  hostility  without;  his 
protest  in  the  Parliament,  which  had  met 
to  vote  supplies,  did  nothing  to  diminish 
them,  finding  few  supporters  outside  the 
seasoned  members  of  the  Peace  Party, 
and  evoking  many  catcalls  and  cries  of 
“ Shame’’  and  “ Order,”  besides  being  in- 
terrupted and  damped  by  the  Tory  cheers 
acclaiming  the  news  just  arrived  of  the 
defeat  of  the  blind  Radical.  Marshmont’s 
mixture  of  moral  arraignment  with  punc- 
tilious arithmetic  in  this  speech  won  him 
the  nickname  of  the  Prophet  Petty  Cash ; 
a title  lending  itself  felicitously  to  the 
pictorial  grotesqueries  of  the  caricatu- 
rist. 

The  outcast  Prophet  Petty  Cash  in  his 
hundred  shapes  became  better  known  to 
the  mob  than  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Marshmont  had  ever  been  in  the  fullest 
glory  of  his  ministerial  career.  And  what 
wounded  him  more  deeply,  Midstoke — 
Midstoke  itself— at  a mass-meeting,  had 
proclaimed  its  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  broken  the  heads  of  the  dissent- 
ing few.  Marshmont,  at  a safe  distance, 
had  only  his  heart  broken.  Although  the 
Radical  M.P.  who  had  not  been  asked  to 
take  the  chair  at  the  B?yden  Memorial 
Meeting  had  occupied  it  at  this,  Marsh- 
mont did  not  suspect  the  man’s  good 
faith.  He  put  down  the  collapse  of  the 
centre  of  Radicalism  to  Broser’s  absence, 
and  did  not  know  that  Broser  had  in- 
spired the  explanation. 

Allegra  had  been  looking  forward  to 
the  humors  of  the  Mayoral  Banquet  by 
way  of  relief,  so  surfeited  had  she  been 
with  these  horrors  and  those  of  her 
imagination.  Ever  since  the  night  of  the 
burnt  moths,  the  thought  of  war  had  been 
a pictured  chaos  of  atrocities,  and  now 
that  she  was  able  definitely  to  visualize 
Tom  and  Colonel  Orr-Stenton  in  the  thick 
of  the  melee,  the  wounds  — of  which  she 
read  with  morbid  fascination— were  felt 
through  her  own  body,  sometimes  so  vi- 
vidly that  they  might  have  left  stigmata. 
Nor  did  she  suffer  less  for  the  Novabar- 


bese,  whose  cause — on  her  father’s  au- 
thority— she  esteemed  the  more  righteous. 
All  this  made  her  pale  and  sleepless,  her 
mouth  had  lost  its  trick  of  humor,  the  sun 
had  gone  out  of  her  eyes.  She  longed  to 
return  home,  and  hence  this  fete-day  had 
been  a point  of  light  for  the  further  reason 
that  it  marked  the  term  of  her  stay  at  Ros- 
mere.  Sunday  would  see  the  Duke  en- 
during the  religious  supplement  of  the 
civic  ceremonies,  but  after  Monday,  Ros- 
mere  would  return  to  the  tourist. 

Allegra  looked  down  on  six  long  tables 
agleam  and  aglow  with  glass  and  silver 
and  fruit  and  flowers,  and  tall  loving- 
cups  and  racing  trophies,  and  bordered 
by  rows  of  heads,  in  various  stages  of 
baldness,  with  here  and  there  a uniform 
blazing  amid  the  black  dress-coats.  Over- 
head stretched  a florid  white  and  gold 
ceiling,  but  the  wall  panels  were  blank, 
“evidently  designed,”  said  Minnie,  “to 
be  filled  some  day  with  bad  frescoes.” 
Over  the  lintel  of  the  central  doorway 
ran  the  inscription  in  Old  English  letter- 
ing, “ In  God  we  trust.”  At  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  room  was  a platform 
with  what  seemed  to  Allegra  a large 
Christmas  tree,  on  which  men-toys  dan- 
gled, as  if  for  the  edification  of  a nursery 
of  giants,  but  suddenly,  with  a burst  of 
music,  it  turned  into  a medley  of  palms 
and  chrysanthemums,  half  concealing, 
half  revealing,  an  orchestra. 

‘ ‘ Ha,  there’s  father !”  And  Minnie’s  face 
wrinkled  in  a broad  smile. 

“ Where?”  cried  Allegra,  craning  her 
head  over  the  grille. 

Following  the  angle  of  Minnie’s  neck 
and  shoulder,  Allegra  discovered  the  lit- 
tle man  shrinking  shyly  into  the  recesses 
of  a great  chair  of  state,  but  with  his 
furred  robe  of  office  thrown  back  as 
though  it  stifled  him.  Over  his  head  rose 
from  behind  his  chair  an  infinitely  grand- 
er being,  all  gold  lace,  and  shouldering  a 
gilded  mace  like  a sceptre. 

“ Who  is  that?”  she  whispered. 

“That’s  the  toast-master,”  said  Lady 
Sheen  gravely.  The  Countess  was  the 
very  antithesis  of  Lady  Minnie;  placid, 
platitudinarian,  and  with  a sneaking  af- 
fection for  High -Church  practices. 

Allegra’s  glance  met  Minnie’s  and  Al- 
legra stifled  a laugh.  When  she  became 
aware  that  she  must  not  laugh,  because 
somebody  had  just  started  speaking,  her 
desire  to  laugh  became  hysterical,  and 
she  was  glad  when  a great  guffaw  of 
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amusement  enabled  her  to  work  off  her 
emotion  politely. 

At  first  she  could  scarcely  catch  the 
words  of  the  speakers  or  concentrate  her 
attention  on  their  banal  verbiage,  but 
gradual!}'  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  that 
her  expectations  of  petty  civic  humors 
were  to  be  balked,  that  she  was  to  hear 
nothing  but  braggart  allusions  to  the 
Flag  and  Novabarba.  It  was  not  only 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  toast  was  drunk 
with  deafening  enthusiasm — for  this  was 
natural  with  a Major  General  and  an  Ad- 
miral brought  over  from  Rosmere;  it  was 
not  only  that  the  Major-General  declared 
that  never  had  Britain  had  so  brave  an 
army  as  to-day,  while  the  Admiral,  with 
the  cocksure  cheeriness  which  Allegra 
was  learning  to  associate  with  Admirals, 
certified  that  England's  fleet  could  beat 
back  the  Armadas  of  Europe;  every  one 
of  the  speakers  went  out  of  his  way  to 
mention  the  War,  and  Britain’s  honor. 
Both  occurred  even  in  the  toast  of  the 
Town  Clerk,  together  with  the  recapitula- 
tion of  stale  Newspaper  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  British  valor,  and  the  Town 
Clerk  in  replying  said  that  England  would 
not  falter  in  her  imperial  mission,  no, 
though  a thousand  Prophets  of  Mammon 
counted  the  Petty  Cash,  and  a thousand 
Quakers  stuffed  their  ears  to  History’s 
trumpet-call  with  their  own  cotton — an 
allusion  to  some  manufacturing  members 
of  the  Peace  Party  that  was  vastly  enjoy- 
ed. The  trumpet-call  itself  was  sounded 
by  the  orchestra  between  the  speeches, 
and  the  war-drum  was  banged  with  sav- 
age gusto,  and  there  was  a great  glow  of 
patriotism  and  champagne. 

At  Midstoke,  Allegra  had  gained  her 
first  perception  of  the  forces  that  were 
with  her  father;  at  King's  Paddock,  she 
realized  sensuously  for  the  first  time  the 
forces  against,  and  their  crushing  pre- 
dominance was  intensified  by  the  bitter 
recollection  that  even  Midstoke  had  fail- 
ed him.  Britain's  blood  was  up,  a speak- 
er cried,  and  for  one  mad  moment  of  de- 
lirious defiance  to  United  Europe,  Alle- 
gra almost  seemed  to  see  it  staining  red 
those  white-and  black  uniforms  of  peace. 
The  next  moment  her  own  blood  glowed 
furiously  in  her  veins.  The  speaker  had 
passed  on  to  taunt  her  father ; he  declared 
that  but  for  Marsh mont's  known  sym- 
pathy the  Novabarbese  would  not  have 
had  the  courage  to  go  on  fighting:  such 
a man  was  a traitor  to  his  country;  on 


his  head  lay  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
English  soldiers. 

On  h is  head — her  father’s  head?  Oh 
infamy ! Oh  th rice-accursed  British  Phar- 
isaism ! Her  hands  gripped  the  gallery 
bar  frenziedly,  her  eyes  shot  sparks,  her 
throat  ejaculated  hoarsely,  “Liar!”  But 
her  cry  was  drowned  in  the  vast  roar  of 
approval;  and  Minnie,  amused  and  dis- 
mayed, pulled  her  back,  saying,  with  a 
smile,  “Women  may  not  speak.” 

“ I shall  speak,”  hissed  Allegra,  white- 
hot.  “ They  sha'n’t  lie  about  my  father.” 

“You  mustn't  annoy  mine.” 

Allegra’s  eye  turned  involuntarily  to  the 
Mayor’s  chair.  The  poor  Duke  was  writh- 
ing nervously,  waiting  for  the  rattle  and 
the  roar  to  subside.  But  they  rose  again 
and  again,  mingled  with  cries  of  “ Down 
with  traitors.”  And  then  somebody  called 
for  three  groans  for  the  Prophet  Petty 
Cash,  and  the  festive  company  became  a 
patriotic  fog-horn.  It  was  Midstoke  re- 
versed with  a vengeance.  There,  she  had 
been  elated  by  noise,  had  built  dreams  on 
breath.  Oh  how  foolish ! And  now — wo- 
men might  not  speak  ! Oh  for  a moment 
of  Broser!  Oh  for  his  strenuous  voice  to 
thunder  against  these  bloodthirsty  guz- 
zlers, these  defamers  of  a great  soul  who 
had  given  up  all  to  follow  the  God  their 
lintel  paraded  and  their  groans  denied! 
England’s  imperial  mission?  England's 
providential  destiny?  "What  did  it  all 
mean  ? Was  it  to  multiply  Midstokes 
through  the  world,  people  the  grassy 
spaces  of  the  planet  with  famished  fac- 
tory girls,  or  even  well-fed  Aldermen?  If 
an  apple  was  rotten  at  the  core,  its  swell- 
ing to  the  size  of  a melon  did  not  make 
it  greater.  Nay,  were  not  swellings  the 
signs  of  disease?  What  was  this  vaunted 
England?  Was  it  something  apart  from 
the  millions  seething  in  its  slums,  or  rot- 
ting in  its  honeysuckjed  cottages,  or  even 
swelling  champagne  in  its  banqueting 
halls?  She  could  not  understand.  Was 
it  not  sufficient  of  a mission — enough  to 
task  the  finest  hearts  and  brains — to  set 
things  straighter  at  home?  That  was 
all  her  father  preached.  And  for  this 
he  was  to  be  called  traitor,  hooted  like 
a felon,  caricatured,  pursued  with  hue- 
and-cry!  Heaven  save  England  from 
her  patriots,  he  had  cried  in  Parliament, 
and  it  was  this  phrase,  she  felt  sure, 
that  England  could  not  forgive  him;  this 
phrase  that  rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the 
speakers  to-night  and  poisoned  their 
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complacency,  while  it  envenomed  their 
utterances. 

The  Duke’s  evident  uneasiness  on  her 
behalf — he  now  seemed  to  be  instructing 
the  gilded  toast-master  to  cry  “ Order 
softened  Allegra’s  anger.  The  Duke  at 
least  was  a gentleman.  By  the  time  the 
speaker  was  able  to  resume,  she  had  sim- 
mered down  to  disdain.  She  borrowed 
an  opera-glass  which  the  Countess  had 
brought  with  her.  That  beef-faced,  low- 
browed bourgeois  her  father’s  censor! 

So  far  from  giving  up  India,  as  these 
false  prophets  counselled,  Britain,  he  was 
crying,  would  never  sleep  till  the  Union 
Jack  waved  over  every  inch  of  Nova- 
barba.  ^ ' 

“Does  he  mean  one  flag  per  inch?” 
whispered  Minnie,  who  had  begun  to 
sketch  him  on  a scrap  of  paper. 

But  Allegra  was  now  too  fascinated  to 
reply.  She  was  watching  the  red  fleshy 
back  of  his  neck  bulging  out,  in  the  stress 
of  his  emotion,  against  his  high  shirt-col- 
lar like  a purple  wen,  and  she  was  won- 
dering if  he  would  die  then  and  there  of 
patriotic  apoplexy.  Rather  to  her  relief, 
he  sat  down  uninjured,  his  wen  subsiding 
peacefully.  And  then  an  agreeable  inter- 
lude was  provided  by  a company  of  mum- 
mers, who  came  by  ancient  custom  to 
present  an  address  to  his  Worship.  But 
these,  too,  were  heralded  by  patriotic 
strains  from  a street  band,  and  masquer- 
aded mainly  as  soldiers  and  sailors.  They 
halted  awkwardly  before  the  mayoral 
chair,  playing  their  parts  with  the  un- 
couthness of  an  inartistic  race;  some 
achieved  clumsily  a military  or  nautical 
salute,  the  highest  reach  of  their  inven- 
tion. 

But  now  the  toast  of  the  evening  ap- 
proached, and  the  toast-master  in  his 
most  impressive  tones  begged  silence  for 
it.  The  Dean  of  Mossop  proposed  it  to  a 
running  fire  of  cheers.  He  had  a spacious 
countenance,  bushed  in  white.  He  said, 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  the  well-known  modesty  of  his  Grace, 
he  would  not  praise  their  new  Mayor,  but 
just  ask  them  to  drink  the  toast.  Besides, 
everybody  knew  that  for  a combination 
of  manly  and  statesmanly  qualities  the 
Duke  of  Dalesbury  was  unsurpassed  in 
his  generation;  that,  setting  an  example 
to  the  peerage  of  devotion  to  the  City  as 
well  as  to  the  State,  he  had  added  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Civic  Council  to  the 
burden  of  the  House  of  Lords;  that  in  an 
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age  in  which  the  upper  classes  did  not 
always  remember  the  motto,  Noblesse 
oblige — 

“Thank  heaven,  the  cloven  hoof  of 
radicalism  at  last!"  whispered  Allegra. 

“No;  the  aureole  of  the  Church,”  Min- 
nie reminded  her. 

— that  in  an  age  in  which  the  domestic 
virtues  were  flouted  by  some  so-called 
leaders  of  society,  the  Duke,  by  his  shin- 
ing example  of  matrimonial  stability  and 
felicity,  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a pillar 
of  State  and  Church ; that  his  world-wide 
reputation  for  philanthropy  was  supple- 
mented, he  might  even  say  hall-marked, 
by  a local  reputation  for  goodness  of 
heart,  for  personal  interest  in  the  hum- 
blest of  his  cottagers;  that  amid  all  these 
diverse  interests  and  occupations  he  had 
yet  found  time  to  win  another  reputation 
as  an  authority  upon  art  and  history; 
that  whatever  rdle  he  had  hitherto  filled, 
he  had  filled  brilliantly;  and  who  could 
doubt,  therefore,  but  that  in  the  capacity 
of  Mayor  of  their  ancient  borough,  their 
noble  friend  would  add  new  lustre  to  his 
name  and  the  annals  of  King’s  Paddock? 
Since  all  men  knew  these  things,  why 
should  he,  the  Dean,  take  up  their  time 
with  recapitulating  them?  No;  he  would 
spare  the  noble  Mayor’s  blushes.  He 
would  not  say  that — 

Here  began  a new  list  of  virtues.  Had 
a degenerate  posterity  forgotten  the  very 
vocabulary  of  virtue,  it  might  have  been 
reconstructed  in  its  entirety  from  the  ex- 
humed description  of  the  Duke  of  Dales- 
bury by  the  Dean  of  Mossop  on  the  mem- 
orable occasion  of  his  Grace’s  assumption 
of  the  mayoralty  of  the  ancient  borough 
of  King's  Paddock.  Allegra  fretted  im- 
patiently. Much  as  she  liked  the  Duke, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  larks  fell  into  his 
mouth  roasted;  that  he  was  compliment- 
ed on  the  cooking  of  them,  and  thanked 
for  consuming  them.  But  she  forgave 
the  Duke  his  good  fortune  when  she 
found  that  in  his  reply  he  carefully 
neglected  Novabarba,  save  by  a back- 
handed  allusion.  Although  men  might 
differ — and  differ  honestly,  he  said  with 
emphasis— about  foreign  politics,  there 
could  be  no  two  opinions  on  the  home 
politics  of  King’s  Paddock.  (Here  came 
a Latin-sounding  quotation  which  Alle- 
gra did  not  understand,  but  which  every- 
body else  applauded.)  The  historic  glories 
of  its  medicinal  springs  must  be  restored, 
and  to  this  end  the  beautiful  orchestra 
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they  had  heard  to-night  should  play  all 
the  season  in  the  public  gardens— at  his 
expense.  And  in  the  perfervid  cheers 
hailing  the  happy  prospects  of  a reju- 
venated King's  Paddock,  Novabarba  and 
the  Empire  were  forgotten. 

Nor  was  Allegra  wholly  cheated  of  the 
anticipated  humors,  though  they  came  a 
day  after  the  fair.  The  world  was  just 
revelling  in  the  early  developments  of 
photography,  and  a shrewd  King's  Pad- 
dock  photographer, foreseeing  an  immense 
demand,  had  begged  the  Duke  to  honor 
him  with  a sitting  in  his  Mayoral  robes. 
This  the  Duke  had  shudderingly  declined : 
once  in  his  life  he  had  donned  his  Peer's 
robes,  and  then  relapsed  with  relief  into 
his  dressing-gown.  He  had  taken  to  his 
bed  to  avoid  wearing  his  coronet  at  the 
Queen's  corouation,  and  loyally  hoped 
there  would  be  no  other  coronation  in  his 
lifetime.  The  brave  Admiral  nevertheless 
displayed  at  Rosmere  a photograph  of 
“ Our  noble  Mayor”  bought  in  the  town. 
Under  pressure  the  photographer  con- 
fessed that  the  head  had  been  got  from 
a miniature,  while  somebody  had  sat  in 
the  robes  for  the  body. 

“Why,  that’s  one  man  for  Elijah,  and 
another  for  his  mantle,”  said  Allegra, 
laughing. 

CUATTER  XVI. 

WAR. 

“We  sha’n't  wait  any  longer,”  said 
Mrs.  Marshmont  decisively,  as  she  got 
up  from  her  dog-armed  easy-chair.  She 
was  a radiant  figure  in  a red  dinner 
gown,  from  which  her  shoulders  rose  in 
almost  arrogant  beauty.  Nor  were  her 
four  daughters  less  dazzling  in  their  sev- 
eral frocks.  Allegra,  happy  to  be  home 
again,  and  magnetized  afresh  by  her 
mother,  nestled  in  blue  near  the  parental 
red.  Lord  Arthur  Pangthorne  was  to 
come  to  dinner  and  be  broken  to  his  fu- 
ture father-in-law,  who,  all  unaware  of 
the  reason,  had  promised  faithfully  to 
escape  from  the  House  of  Commons.  So 
far  neither  male  had  appeared,  though  the 
dinner  hour  had  gurgled  softly  from  the 
infantine  interior  of  the  colossal  allegori- 
cal clock.  Mrs.  Marsh mont’s  temper  al- 
ways spoiled  synchronously  with  the 
dishes,  and  the  better  the  dinner  the 
worse  her  temper. 

“But.  mother,”  urged  Mabel,  whose 
beautiful  face  had  grown  whiter  and 
whiter  with  each  tick  of  the  clock,  “we 
can’t  begin  without  Arthur.” 


“And  pray  who  is  your  Arthur  that 
he  should  be  more  important  than  your 
father?  If  we  can  begin  without  the 
one,  we  can  begin  without  the  other.” 

“Let  us  wait  five  minutes  longer,” 
pleaded  Allegra.  She  was  quite  anxious 
to  see  the  young  gentleman  who  had 
bowled  over  Mabel. 

“No;  now  is  the  time  for  Mabel  to 
teach  her  sweetheart  a lesson.  I have 
had  to  suffer  this  all  my  life  from  your 
father.” 

“ He  lias  had  more  important  business 
to  attend  to,”  said  Allegra  gently. 

“More  important,  Miss  Impudence! 
And  what  can  be  more  important  than  a 
man's  own  household?  I hope  you  may 
never  come  to  marry  a politician!'’ 

“I  hope  I may,”  slipped  from  Allegra’s 
tongue. 

“Then  marry  one  with  sense— not  one 
who  ruins  his  wife  and  children  to  grati- 
fy his  selfish  ideas.  And  with  his  throat 
in  that  state,  too!  I don’t  know  how 
we’re  to  live.” 

“We  are  all  going  to  earn  our  own 
livings,”  said  Allegra  gravely. 

“Earn  your  livings!”  screamed  Mrs. 
Marshmont,  genuinely  shocked.  It  was 
the  day  when  women  were  divided  into 
ladies,  housewives,  and  servants. 

“I  shall  open  a school  for  languages,” 
said  Dulsie. 

“You!”  cried  her  mother  seriously. 
“ What  girls  would  obey  you?” 

“I  shouldn’t  teach  girls,”  Dulsie  re- 
plied gravely.  “Young  men.” 

Mrs.  Marshmont  gasped. 

“By  correspondence,”  Dulsie  added 
suavely. 

“And  mother  could  give  Shaksperean 
readings,”  said  Mabel,  brightened  by  her 
sister's  humor. 

“ No,”  corrected  Joan,  who  was  doing 
Berl  in  - wool  - work.  4 ‘ 4 How  does  the 
water  come  down  at  Lodore?'”  She 
winked  at  Mabel  to  keep  it  up  and  gain 
time. 

‘‘Arthur  will  earn  my  living,”  said 
Mabel. 

“I  didn't  know  he  could  earn  his  own,” 
snapped  her  mother. 

“Well — he  has  an  allowance.” 

“ It  doesn’t  allow  for  two.” 

“Wait  till  Arthur  becomes  an  M.  P.,” 
she  replied  incautiously. 

“I  will  not  wait  another  moment,” 
said  Mrs.  Marshmont,  sweeping  door- 
wards. 
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“ Listen !”  said  Joan.  “What’s  the 
newsboy  calling?” 

“I  hear  no  newsboy,”  said  her  mo- 
ther. 

“I  made  sure  I heard  him,”  and  Joan 
approached  the  window  and  gazed  out 
on  the  empty  road  and  the  lights  of  the 
river  twinkling  brilliantly  in  the  frosty 
November  air. 

“Do  let’s  send  out  and  get  a paper, 
mother,”  said  Mabel,  catching  up  the 
cue.  “There  may  be  a British  victory 
by  now.” 

“ There  will  be  no  British  victories  this 
week,”  said  Mrs.  Marshmont  gloomily. 
“ If  things  go  wrong  on  a Monday,  they 
go  wrong  all  the  week.” 

“But  you  don’t  suppose  the  English 
generals  will  sit  down  a whole  week  un- 
der their  thrashing,”  Joan  urged. 

“Tom’s  regiment  was  never  thrashed,” 
said  Mrs.  Marshmont  indignantly. 

The  war  had  ceased  to  be  a dangerous 
domestic  topic.  Before  the  first  battle, 
Mrs.  Marshmont  had  lived  in  a state  dis- 
tressing to  herself,  and  still  more  to  her 
family.  But  when  Tom’s  regiment  came 
out  of  it  with  only  one  man  killed  and 
one  wounded,  and  neither  of  them  Tom, 
Mrs.  Marshmont  began  to  perceive  that 
battle  and  sudden  death  are  not  synony- 
mous. When  he  emerged  unscratched 
from  the  second,  and  received  a bullet  in 
Gwenny’s  Bible  during  the  third,  Mrs. 
Marshmont’s  conviction  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life  grew  bullet-proof,  and  his 
joyous  letters  to  her  turned  her  thoughts 
from  winding-sheets  to  medals. 

“No,”  assented  Allegra,  who  was  as 
proud  as  her  mother  of  Tom’s  prowess, 
despite  all  her  theories  and  imaginative 
sufferings.  “ Tom  has  been  lucky  enough 
to  be  in  all  the  wins,  and  (Jut  of  all  the 
losses.” 

“It  is  extraordinary,”  complained  Mrs. 
Marshmont,  breaking  out  in  a new  place, 
“ that  Tom  can  go  to  war  and  get  never 
a scratch,  while  my  poor  rat  goes  to  a 
haunt  of  peace  and  gets  killed!”  She 
spoke  as  if  both  halves  of  the  proposi- 
tion were  grievances  alike,  and  even  Joan 
was  disconcerted  by  this  flank  movement 
and  might  not  have  known  how  to  turn 
it,  had  not  a double  knock  at  the  door 
set  all  hearts  jumping.  In  another  min- 
ute Gwenny  appeared  with  a telegram. 
“For  Miss  Mabel,”  she  said,  “and  I’ve 
come  to  say  my  dinner  can’t  wait  any 
longer.” 


The  girl  tore  it  open,  trembling,  then 
passed  it  to  her  mother,  who  read  aloud 
in  tragic  accents: 

“ Awfully  sorry  prevented  coming  din- 
ner awful  family  row  they  are  awfully 
annoyed  at  your  governors  speeches 
against  the  war  my  governor  threatens 
cut  off  alowance  its  simply  awful  shall 
try  to  come  in  later  no  more  imagine  the 
rest  as  wires  are  so  awfully  public  besides 
being  expensive  Arthur.” 

“ There!  and  what  did  I tell  you?”  said 
Mrs.  Marshmont.  “Your  father  is  not 
content  with  ruining  my  happiness,  he 
will  ruin  my  children’s  too.”  She  spoke 
impersonally  as  if  they  had  all  elected  a 
father  and  foisted  him  on  her. 

“And  a very  good  thing  for  Mabel!” 
said  Joan. 

“ You  will  please  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness. You  ought  to  be  in  the  nursery 
with  your  doll,”  and  Mabel  burst  into 
tears. 

“ My  poor  lamb!”  The  mother  was  at 
her  side  instantly,  pressing  her  to  her 
bosom,  regardless  of  both  their  toilets. 

“And  you  with  your  doll  ought  to  be 
in  the  nursery,”  retorted  Joan. 

“Is  there  any  answer?”  interrupted 
Gwenny  impatiently.  “The  boy  is  wait- 
ing.” 

“Let  him  wait.  Haven’t  we  been 
waiting  hours?”  said  Mrs.  Marshmont  in- 
coherently. 

“ When  young  people  once  get  follow- 
ing one  another,”  said  Gwenny  sternly, 
“it  always  plays  the  mischief  with  meal- 
times.” 

“Following  one  another!”  cried  Alle- 
gra. “ What  a beautiful  phrase!” 

Dulsie  laughed:  “You  are  ignorant, 
Ally.  That’s  Welsh  for  ‘engaged’!  A 
Welsh  officer  told  me.” 

“The  boy  need  not  wait,  Gwenny,” 
said  Joan.  “ There  is  no  answer.” 

Mabel  started  out  of  her  mother’s  arms 
as  if  to  protest,  but  not  bethinking  her- 
self of  anything  to  say,  she  let  Gwenny 
depart. 

“And  we  need  not  wait  either,”  said 
Mrs.  Marshmont,  leading  the  way  firmly. 
“Your  father  promised  me  to  come,  but 
it’s  no  use  relying  on  his  sense  of  honor. 
Come,  my  poor  Mabel,  there  is  some  nice 
lobster  soup.” 

“All  is  lost  save  lobster,”  said  Dulsie 
dramatically. 
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“But  listen!”  said  Joan,  still  at  her 
window.  44  There  is  some  street  row.” 

Even  poor  Mabel  suppressed  a smile — 
Joan's  inventiveness  was  too  audacious. 
Ere  Mrs.  Marsh mont  had  reached  the 
door,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
Joan  was  speaking  the  truth.  Shrieks, 
groans,  whistles,  hoots,  dulled  and  stifled 
the  sense  of  the  articulate  cries  that  seem- 
ed blent  with  them.  All  ran  to  the  win- 
dow, and  Allegra  was  about  to  throw  up 
the  sash.  Joan's  hand  restrained  hers. 
“We  shall  all  catch  our  death  of  cold, 
you  idiot.”  In  the  dim  light  they  could 
just  descry  through  the  glass  the  figure 
of  a man  followed  by  a menacing  gang. 
In  another  instant,  as  he  came  through 
their  own  gate,  a cry  broke  from  Alle- 
gra’s  lips. 

“It's  father!” 

Simultaneous^  with  her  cry  came  the 
crash  of  a stone  at  their  window — pro- 
voked by  the  galaxy  of  beauty  so  radiant- 
ly revealed.  Mabel  shrieked  and  Dulsie 
fell  back,  trembling  violently. 

“Cowards!”  their  father's  voice  rang 
out,  heard  clearly  through  the  broken 
pane.  “Attacking  women.”  He  had 
turned  and  faced  them,  brandishing  his 
great  stick,  as  they  followed  him  up  the 
drive,  and  they  shrank  back,  as  louts 
without  a leader  will  always  shrink  be- 
fore a defiant  eye,  and  perhaps  with  some 
vague  British  instinct  against  trespassing 
on  private  property. 

“ Yah  ! Petty  Cash  !”  they  groaned  as 
in  farewell.  But  a jocose  rough  in  the 
middle,  to  whom  the  eye  was  invisible, 
gave  a violent  shove  to  those  in  front  of 
him,  so  that  they  toppled  upon  Marsh- 
rnont,  who  thrust  them  back  with  the 
ferrule  of  his  stick.  Then  the  hustling 
mob,  howling  obscenely  against  traitors 
and  Prophets  of  Petty  Cash  closed  upon 
him,  and  Allegra  felt  herself  being  bruised 
and  trampled  upon  as  she  gazed  paralyzed 
upon  this  unexpected  scene.  But  ere  she 
could  move  or  speak,  a beautiful  red- 
robed  bare-shouldered  figure  burst  upon 
the  gravel  path,  and  into  the  heart  of  the 
affray,  and  dragging  back  the  ex-Minister, 
confronted  the  mob,  with  her  white  bo- 
soms panting  indignantly,  and  her  hands 
and  voice  raised  like  a tragedy  queen's. 

“ Brutes!  You  call  yourselves  English- 
men ! Fifty  to  one!  Fight  fair,  you 
hounds  of  hell !” 

The  roughs  cowered  before  the  blaze  of 
beauty  and  wrath — fascinated  like  all 


animals  by  this  strange  creature  ; the 
more  respectable  of  the  crowd  drew  back 
in  sudden  shame.  Allegra  was  irresis- 
tibly reminded  of  the  hare -and- hounds 
episode,  which  had  united  these  two  ill- 
matched  lives,  and  she  wondered  at  this 
curious  complex  development  of  Fate's 
freakishness,  as  she  watched  her  mother 
pass  majestically  into  the  house  with  her 
rescued  husband,  who  had  hastily  thrown 
his  scarf  round  her  shoulders.  She  ran 
down  into  the  hall,  to  find  her  mother 
unexpectedly  sobbing  over  him,  wiping 
blood  from  his  face  with  her  dainty  lace 
handkerchief,  and  mingling  little  pitiful 
love  - murmurs  with  her  sobs,  while  the 
maid  servants  and  the  pageof-all-work 
stood  gaping. 

“ It  is  nothing,  darling,  it  is  nothing,” 
he  kept  protesting  laughingly.  “Do  let 
me  run  up  and  dress  for  dinner.” 

“There  is  no  dinuer,”  she  sobbed 
vaguely.  “Lord  Arthur  hasn't  come. 
Oh  my  poor  lambkin !” 

“Lord  Arthur?”  he  repeated  inquir- 
ingly. 

“Never  mind  now  — nothing  matters 
now.  You  are  safe,  that  is  all  I waut. 
But  how  they  have  gashed  you!” 

He  laughed.  “Why,  this  is  not  a 
patch — literally — on  what  I used  to  get 
in  my  early  days.  Makes  me  feel  quite 
young  again.” 

“ They  used  to  hunt  you  like  this!  and 
I knew  nothing  of  it?  Ah,  now  I know 
why  you  used  to  cut  yourself  so  often  in 
shaving!” 

44  Why  should  I bother  you  with  trifles? 
But  London  is  becoming  quite  provincial. 
This  never  happened  to  me  before  in  Lon- 
don. It  must  be  those  caricatures.  Bolt 
the  door  somebody,”  he  said,  as  the  groans 
for  the  Prophet  Petty  Cash  recommenced 
outside. 

“It  serves  you  right — you  shouldn’t 
fly  in  everybody’s  face.  No  wonder  they 
fly  in  yours.  You  object  to  war,  and 
you  get  it  at  your  own  door.” 

“As  long  as  I don't  get  it  inside  my 
door,”  he  laughed,  kissing  her.  44  Come, 
dear,  you  shall  help  me  dress.  Don’t  look 
so  glum,  Allegra.  Go  and  tell  the  girls 
I'll  be  ready  in  a jiffy.” 

Allegra  ran  up  with  a lighter  heart, 
and  found  Dulsie  and  Mabel  sitting  white- 
faced on  the  sofa,  grasping  each  other's 
hand  desperately.  “Father’s  all  right,” 
she  panted.  “Mother  saved  his  life.  But 
where  is  Joan?'’  she  said  in  alarm. 
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“Upstairs,  shutting  all  the  front  shut- 
ters,” Mabel  moaned. 

She  glanced  at  the  now  shuttered  win- 
dow. “ Have  they  been  throwing  more 
stones?”  One  smashed  against  the  shut- 
ter as  she  asked,  and  the  shattered  glass 
rattled  behind  it.  Her  alarm  returned. 
“ The  dining-room  I”  she  cried. 

t “They're  always  shut  before  we  feed,” 
Dulsie  wailed. 

“Are  they?”  Allegra  had  never  no- 
ticed it.  She  ran  down  to  make  sure,  and 
found  Joan  instructing^the  page-boy  to 
slip  out  by  the  back-garden  door  and  run 
to  the  police  station. 

“And  don’t  dodge  any  policemen  you 
meet  on  your  way,  you  little  idiot.  Send 
them  here  too.” 

“ Yes,  miss.” 

“ Hi ! Come  back — you  can’t  go  with- 
out your  overcoat  in  this  weather!” 

Despite  the  weather  the  crowd  still 
lingered,  and  seemed  to  be  swollen  mo- 
mently, especially  by  shrill-voiced  boys. 
And  presently,  as  the  four  young  ladies 
waited  in  the  drawing-room  amid  a hail- 
storm of  stones  and  the  ceaseless  tinkle 
of  falling  glass,  the  crowd  struck  up  a 
patriotic  chorus: 

“Rule,  Britannia.  Britaunia  rules  the  waves. 

Britons  never — never — never— shall  be  slaves.” 

“Methinks  they* protest  too  much,” 
said  Dulsie,  who  had  recovered  her  spirits 
under  the  expectation  of  Joan’s  police. 
“I  hope  the  Bobbies  will  make  a good 
many  slaves  to  night.” 

“Yes— they  ought  to  get  hard  labor, 
the  brutes,”  said  Joan  viciously.  “But 
I suppose  the  police  are  waiting  till  the 
last  pane  in  the  house  is  smashed.  And 
that’s  your  Demos,  Allegra,  that  you'd 
like  to  see  governing  England.” 

“ It’s  misgovermnent  that  has  made 
them  what  they  are ! There  must  be  Free 
Education.  Their  souls  must  be — ” 

“ Their  souls!  They’ve  got  no  souls.” 

“ Oh,  really,  Joan.  Every  human  be- 
ing has  a soul — a spark  of  God.” 

“A  spark  of  God!”  Joan  snorted. 
“These  beery  savages!  Listen  to  ’em.” 

“ But  surely  you  don’t  believe  God  has 
left  Himself  out  of  any  soul?” 

“He  has  left  Himself*  out  of  mine,” 
said  Joan  calmly. 

“What!”  Allegra  stared  at  her  in 
horror.  “You  don’t  believe  in  God?” 

“I  hear  the  word  often  enough — I see 
no  signs  of  the  reality.” 


“ And  the  immortality  of  the  soul?” 

“ On  a par  with  Gwenny’s  hell.  We’re 
just  a lot  of  little  ants  running  about.” 

“Then  how  can  you  live  on?”  Allegra 
asked,  awe-stricken. 

“Oh,  I can  just  run  about  with  the 
rest.  Go  to  the  ant  and  be  wise — isn’t 
that  what  Gwenny  says?” 

“You  silly  children!”  interrupted 
Dulsie.  “This  isn’t  the  time  to  talk 
theology.” 

“What  then  is  it  the  time  to  talk?” 
Joan  retorted  scathingly.  “ Man?” 

Here  the  great  clock  chirped  nine. 

“ No — dinner !”  laughed  Dulsie.  “ I’ve 
forgotten  I'm  starving.” 

“I  couldn’t  have  eaten  anything,  any- 
how,” whimpered  Mabel,  prostrate  on  the 
sofa.  “ Now — I think  I’ll  go  to  bed.” 

A terrific  rat-a-tat- tat  and  a ringing  at 
the  bell  resounded  even  above  the  patri- 
otic clamor.  Mabel  sprang  up,  glowing 
with  life.  “ There' 8 Arthur.  He  said 
he’d  try  to  come!”*  Then,  with  a change 
of  voice,  “Oh,  I hope  they  won’t  hurt 
him.” 

“Not  if  they  know  he’s  a Lord, ’’said 
Joan  sarcastically. 

The  knocking  went  on  and  on,  as  if 
keeping  time  with  the  crowd's 

“ Tow,  row,  row,  row,  row, 

Of  the  British  Grenadiers.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  they  open  the  door?” 
cried  Mabel  impatiently. 

“I  suppose  they’re  afraid,”  said  Joan. 
“They  think  it’s  only  the  roughs.” 

“ He’ll  go  away,”  Mabel  whined. 

The  ringing  recommenced. 

“I'll  run  down  and  let  him  in,”  said 
Allegra,  with  an  impulse  of  girlish  curi- 
osity and  sisterly  kindness. 

“No,”  said  Joan.  “You  may  get 
hurt.” 

But  Allegra  was  already  half  down  the 
stairs.  She  pushed  through  the  trem- 
bling maid-servants.  “Who  is  it?”  she 
cried  cautiously  through  the  door. 

“ Only  me,”  came  a strong  voice.  Al- 
legro's heart  leapt  up.  She  felt  a sud- 
den sense  of  security.  Here  was  re-en- 
forcement, here  safety. 

She  opened  the  door  and  Broser  slipped 
in,  accompanied  by  a waft  of  cold  air  and 
a louder  burst  jof  song.  He  shot  the  bolts 
again  swiftly,  hardly  looking  at  her  and 
not  even  removing  his  hat  till  the  door 
was  secured. 

Meantime  she  saw  that  his  hands  were 
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scratched,  his  face  was  flushed  and  per- 
spiring, his  tie  and  collar  were  crumpled. 
She  took  his  umbrella  and  his  hat  and  his 
overcoat.  They  had  never  spoken  to  each 
other  before,  but  this  was  no  time  for  con- 
ventionalities. 

“I  hope  you  are  not  hurt?’1  she  said. 

“This  is  nothing  to  the  football  scrim- 
mages at  Midstoke.  I see  they’ve  broken 
your  windows.  I hope  that's  all?” 

“Practically  all.  Only  Petty  Cash,” 
said  Allegra  with  a bright  smile. 

“Ruffians!”  He  clinched  his  fist  and 
looked  dangerous.  She  noticed  there  was 
a telegram  in  his  hand.  “For  your  fa- 
ther,” he  said,  smoothing  it  out.  “The 
boy  gave  it  me  at  the  gate — he  couldn't 
get  through— fortunately  he  knew  me.  I'll 
run  up  to  the  study  at  once.  Nine  o’clock, 
your  father  told  me  I was  to  knock  off 
some  letters.” 

Allegra  smiled.  Her  mother  had  plotted 
clumsily.  Lord  Arthur  would  not  have 
seen  much  of  his  future  father-in-law. 

“He  hasn’t  dined  yet — he  is  dressing. 
You  must  dine  with  us.”  She  thought: 
“ Lucky  there’s  Lord  Arthur’s  cover.” 

“In  this  state?”  he  queried  ruefully, 
looking  into  the  hall  mirror.  “ Not  dress- 
ed, and  not  straightened  out — and  to  tell 
the  truth,  not  hungry.  Mrs.  Broser  and 
I dine  at  seven.” 

“Then  you  can  call  it  supper.”  She 
rather  wondered  at  her  own  insistence, 
especially  as  her  mother  had  not  yet  in- 
vited Mr.  Broser  to  her  London  table. 

“It  depends  on  whether  your  father 
has  work  for  me  to  do,”  lie  replied. 

“Well— you  must  wait  for  him  in  the 
drawing-room,  anyhow,” she  said,  t urning 
to  mount  the  stairs  and  catching  sight  of 
the  impatient  Mabel  at  their  head.  “It’s 
only — it's  Mr.  Broser,”  she  called  up. 
Poor  Mabel  disappeared.  From  without 
came  the  stentorian  chant : 

44  Britannia,  the  pride  of  the  ocean, 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free.” 

“How  long  have  they  been  howling?” 
asked  Broser. 

“It  seems  an  eternity — but  I suppose 
it’s  only  a bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  We 
have  sent  for  the  police.” 

“ They  deserve  a cavalry  regiment. 
How  did  it  begin?” 

“They  seem  to  have  followed  father.” 
His  face  of  horror  pleased  her.  She  as- 
sured him  hastily:  “He's  only  a little  cut 
about  the  face.” 


He  looked  thunders.  “Was  it  those 
blackguards  in  the  garden?”  He  made  as 
if  to  unbolt  the  door. 

“ No,  no,”  she  cried,  torn  between  alarm 
and  admiration. 

His  hand  dropped.  “England  shall 
rue  this,”  lie  muttered. 

The  sentiment  did  not  seem  to  her 
disproportionate  to  the  occasion  or  the 
speaker,  set  as  it  was  to  the  turbulent 
music  without.  She  tingled  with  elec- 
trical excitement,  feeling  herself  in  the 
thick  of  history "and  face  to  face  with  an 
immortal  who  would  make  it.  Her  eyes 
shone,  her  breast  heaved. 

“ You  do  not  know  my  name,  Mr. 
Broser,”  she  said  gayly,  as  they  mounled 
the  stairs.  “I  have  the  advantage  of 
you.” 

He  laughed.  “ You  have  many  advan- 
tages over  me,  but  not  that.  Do  you  sup- 
pose I did  not  hear  of  Allegra  all  day 
long  at  The  Manor  House?” 

Her  name  in  his  mouth  gave  her  a 
curious  thrill.  “Ah,”  she  smiled,  “but 
I’ve  seen  you  and  you’ve  never  seen  me!” 

“What!  How  about  Midstoke  station? 
And  do  you  think  I didn’t  take  another 
peep  at  you  in  the  Town  Hall?” 

“How  silly  I am!  Of  course!”  She 
blushed  deeply,  remembering  he  had 
started  the  cheers  for  her  when  the  train 
came  in.  And  from*  without,  in  strange 
ironic  contrast,  came  the  rousing  chorus: 

44  Hurrah  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue! 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue ! 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white,  and  blue.” 

“ You  hear,”  he  said.  “They  are  cheer- 
ing again  for  you.  The  red,  white,  and 
blue.” 

She  flushed  deeper,  becoming  conscious 
that  she  wore  a blue  frock  and  a pretty 
one. 

“Then  the  other  line's  for  you,”  she 
retorted. 

41  Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble.” 

“Thank  you!  I wish  they  did.” 

Mr.  Broser  certainly  did  not  make  Joan 
tremble.  Sbe  inquired  sternly:  “Why 
didn't  you  go  for  the  police?'’ 

Disconcerted,  he  stammered  that  he 
ought  to  have  done  so.  Then  he  pleaded 
the  telegram. 

There  seemed  now  a vast  multitude  in 
the  street,  augmented  by  curiosity  and 
the  love  of  fun,  not  dangerous,  yet  not  to 
be  easily  dispersed,  even  if  the  police  were 
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already  there,  as  was  probable.  The  mel- 
ody changed  to  “ God  save  the  Queen.” 

“Ah,  thank  Heaven!”  cried  Dulsie. 
“ They  are  winding  up.” 

“I’m  afraid  they’re  only  beginning,” 
said  Broser.  “ Ah,  here  is  the  hero  mar- 
tyr,” as  husband  and  wife  came  in.  “ How 
do  you  feel,  sir?” 

“Hungry.  We  shall  have  a musical 
dinner, ’’said  Marshmont,  smiling  through 
sticking-plaster. 

“You’ll  have  a ruined  dinner,”  Mrs. 
Marshmont  burst  forth.  “You  ruin  ev- 
erything with  your  politics.” 

Allegra’s  face  became  one  glow  of  an- 
ger and  shame.  Could  her  mother  not 
restrain  herself  even  in  the  presence  of 
this  outsider?  Must  she  humiliate  the 
Prophet  before  his  own  disciple? 

“I  think,  mother,”  she  said  quietly, 
“this  must  be  the  proudest  moment  of 
father’s  life.”  She  took  her  father's  hand, 
and  as  she  felt  its  warm  response,  a wave 
of  passionate  happiness  swept  away  her 
anger.  He  withdrew  his  hand  to  receive 
the  telegram  from  Broser.  The  crowd 
had  returned  to  its 

“Tow,  row.  row,  row,  row, 

Of  the  British  Grenadiers.” 

“That’s appropriate,  anyhow,” laughed 
the  ex-Min ister,  as  he  tore  open  the  tele- 
gram, “ for  I heard  a rumor  in  the  lobby 
as  I left  the  House— I don’t  know  how 
true  it  is — that  the  Grenadiers — ” He 
paused,  and  the  flesh  of  his  face  changed 
almost  to  the  hue  of  the  plaster. 

Mrs  Marshmont  gave  a terrific  shriek: 
“ My  boy  is  dead !” 

“No,  no,”  he  stammered,  trying  to  hide 
the  telegram.  Then,  hopelessly,  “It  is 
very  good  of  the  War  Office  to  let  us 
know.” 

The  spiritual  darkness  that  can  be  felt 
descended  on  the  room.  Fear  for  the 
mother  strengthened  the  rest.  There  was 
one  breathless  moment  in  which  they 
waited  for  her  shrieks.  But  no  shrieks 
came.  She  sank  down  on  her  arm-chair, 
moaning  dazedly:  “My  Tom,  my  baby- 
boy.”  She  had  been  immeasurably  more 
violent  at  the  death  of  the  rat,  yet  nobody 
felt  this  calmer  mood  a relief. 

Her  husband,  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  knelt  at  her  side.  “He  died 
bravely,  Mary,”  he  said  hoarsely.  “In 
an  unrighteous  cause — but  he  helped  to 
end  the  war,  thank  God.  He  fell  in  the 
last  victorious  charge.  It  is  all  over.” 


“Yes,  it  is  all  over,”  she  repeated 
dazedly.  “ How  hot  it  is!” 

Then  her  eyes  closed  and  her  head  fell 
back. 

“Open  the  window!  Give  her  some 
air!”  said  her  husband.  He  picked  up  a 
fleecy  shawl  and  threw  it  over  her,  Bro- 
ser ran  to  pull  back  the  shutters,  Allegra 
darted  in  futile  search  of  smelling-salts, 
and  Joan  turned  the  gas  lower.  “ What 
are  you  doing,  Joan?”  inquired  her  fa- 
ther. 

“ Won’t  attract  stones,  keeps  the  room 
cooler,”  she  replied  laconically. 

Broser  had  no  need  to  raise  the  window- 
sash  : the  cold  air  dashed  through  every 
broken  pane.  A dull  red  glare  leapt 
up  fitfully  without.  Dulsie  and  Mabel 
shrieked,  and  Mrs.  Marshmont  opened  her 
eyes. 

“It’s  nothing,”  Broser  reassured  them 
bitterly  from  the  window.  “They  are 
only  burning  you  in  effigy,  sir.” 

“Ah,  the  witches!”  said  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mont. “ I knew  one  who  made  an  image 
of  a man  in  wax  and  burnt  it.  She 
Jived  in  a hut  in  the  mountains,  and  a 
stream  danced  down  past  her  door.  How 
cold  it  is!  Y mae  hiraeth  arnaf  am  fy 
ngwlad!”  (There  is  a longing  on  me  for 
my  country.) 

The  mood  of  the  crowd  outside  seemed 
to  have  changed.  Its  vocal  unanimity 
had  lapsed  into  a disordered  rumor, 
through  which  now  penetrated  the  jubi- 
lant antiphonal  cries  of  two  news-vend- 
ers. “The  Sultan  killed.”  “Com- 
plete Rout  of  the  Enemy.”  “Dragoons 
in  at  the  Death.”  “End  of  the  War.” 
For  an  instant  longer  the  dull  chaos  con- 
tinued, then  it  evolved  into  a mighty 
cheer,  renewed  again  and  again,  till  the 
house  seemed  to  shake  in  a gale.  And 
then  “God  save  the  Queen”  started 
afresh,  really  a finale  this  time,  for  the 
gratified  mob  began  to  move  off  as  they 
sang.  Mrs.  Marshmont,  too,  rose  and  be- 
gan to  walk  to  the  door,  like  a somnam- 
bulist. The  others  gazed  after  her,  scarce 
daring  to  address  her,  as  though  to  wake 
her  were  fatal. 

“Where  are  you  going,  sweetest?”  her 
husband  whispered. 

“To  the  nursery,  fanwylyd ,”  she  an- 
swered. 

They  all  followed  her,  breathless,  up 
the  stairs  and  into  the  statesman's  study 
with  its  litter  of  Blue  Books  and  papers. 
The  bullfinch  set  up  an  ecstatic  piping  at 
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sight  of  its  master,  but  none  heeded  it. 
Mrs.  Marsh mont  went  over  to  the  faded 
rocking-horse  in  the  corner,  and  stooped 
to  caress  its  ragged  mane. 

44  He  rode  on  you,”  she  said,  “ my  little 
Tom.”  Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  the 
tin  soldiers  underneath  it,  and  with  a cry 
of  rage  she  stamped  on  them,  making  the 
horse  rock  violently.  “You  killed  him!” 
she  said.  “ You  killed  my  Tom!” 

They  could  not  tell  whether  this  was 
sanity  or  insanity.  Her  husband  en- 
circled her  waist  with  his  arm. 

44  Come,  darling,  you  must  come  away.” 

She  threw  off  his  arm  violently  and  he 
staggered  against  the  table. 

44  Murderer!”  she  screamed.  44  You  let 
him  go.  You  sent  him  to  the  shambles. 
And  you,  you  pack  of  girls,  why  do  you 
stand  round  me?  Do  you  come  to  gloat 
over  my  grief?  To  exult  that  you  are 
alive,  while  my  boy  is  dead?  I hate  you.” 
She  burst  through  them,  and  flung  open 
the  window;  and  leaning  out  above  the 
deserted  garden  behind  the  house,  shriek- 
ed into  the  blackness  of  the  night:  44  Tom ! 
Tom !” 

Joan  flew  to  her,  and  clutched  her 
gown.  44  You  will  fall  out!”  she  cried. 

Mi's.  Marshmont  turned  fiercely  on  her, 
and  thrust  her  against  the  high  nursery 
fender,  bruising  her  side. 

44 1 don’t  want  you.  I want  my  son. 
What  right  have  all  of  you  to  be  alive 
and  my  boy  dead?  Bring  me  my  son  !” 

44  Yes,  mother,”  said  Joan,  bravely  mas- 
tering the  pain  of  her  bruise.  44  We  will 
send  for  Jim.” 


44  Yes,  bring  me  Jim!  Quick!  quick! 
or  your  father  will  be  killing  him,  too. 
Go,  why  don’t  you  go?” 

Gweuny  came  and  took  her  hands  and 
held  them,  murmuring  to  her  in  Welsh. 
Mrs.  Marshmont  broke  into  sobs,  and  then 
the  two  women  wept  in  each  other’s 
arms. 

44  And  this  is  war,”  murmured  Allegra, 
too  numbed  to  cry.  The  images  of  a dash- 
ing young  Dragoon  overflowing  with  life 
and  gayety,  and  of  a distorted  dead  lump, 
strove  with  each  other. 

44  Yes,  multiplied  by  thousands,” said  a 
deep -toned  tremulous  voice  at  her  ear. 
She  turned  and  saw  that  tears  wrere  roll- 
ing down  Broser’s  face.  To  see  a man 
weep  loosened  her  own  tears,  and  uncon- 
sciously her  hand  went  out  to  his,  with  a 
little  pressure,  half  of  gratitude,  half  of 
consolation. 

44  But  please  God,  we  shall  make  an 
end  of  war,”  she  said,  while  the  walls 
with  their  childish  pictorial  scraps  blotted 
themselves  out  in  mist. 

His  clasp  became  as  the  iron  grip  of  a 
solemn  compact.  44  Yes,  we  shall  make 
an  end  of  war.” 

The  bullfinch  gushed  out  its  little  heart 
in  joyous  appeal.  Outside,  the  National 
Anthem  was  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

“Send  her  victorious, ‘ 

Happy  and  glo  rious.” 

The  bell  rang  again.  It  was  Lord  Ar- 
thur, bringing  the  eager  flush  of  young 
love  into  the  house  of  death. 

[to  be  continued.] 


AFTER  RAIN 

BY  HELEN  HAY 

THE  country  road  at  lonely  close  of  day 

Has  rest  awhile  from  the  long  stress  of  rain ; 
Dripping  and  bowed,  the  green  walls  of  the  lane 
Reflect  no  glistening  light;  no  colors  gay 
Has  dying  summer  left ; the  sky  is  gray, 

As  though  the  weeping  had  not  eased  the  pain. 

The  autumn  is  not  yet,  and  all  in  vain 
Seems  summer’s  life — a blossom  cast  away! 

The  air  is  hushed,  save  in  the  emerald  shade 
The  rain  still  drops,  and  stirs  each  fretting  leaf 
To  soft  insistence  of  its  little  grief; 

The  hopeless  calm  all  thought  of  life  denies; — 
But  hark!  and  now  through  silence,  unafraid, 

A robin  ripples  to  the  chilly  skies. 
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BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 

II. — PROFESSOR  ERNST  HAECKEL  AND  THE  NEW  ZOOLOGY 


I. 

HE  train  crept  on 
its  tortuous  way 
down  the  pictur- 
esque valley  of  the 
little  Saale.  At 
last  we  saw  three 
quaint  old  castles 
high  above  us  on 
a jutting  crag,  in 
one  of  which,  as 
we  knew  from  our 
Baedeker,  Goethe 
once  lived.  “Jena !” 
called  the  guard,  and  the  scramble  for 
“ luggage”  began,  leaving  us  for  the  mo- 
ment no  place  for  other  thoughts  than 
to  make  sure  that  all  our  various  parcels 
were  properly  dragged  out  along  with 
ourselves.  Five  minutes’  drive,  and  we 
are  in  the  true  Jena,  with  the  real  flavor 
of  medievalism  about  us.  Now*  sure 
enough,  we  are  in  the  dream-city. 

A dream-city  it  truly  seems  when  one 
comes  to  wander  through  its  narrow, 
tortuous  streets,  between  time -stained 
walls,  amidst  its  rustic  population.  Com- 
ing from  Berlin,  from  Dresden,  from 
Leipsic— not  to  mention  America — one 
feels  as  if  he  had  stepped  suddenly  back 
two  or  three  centuries.  There  are  some 
evidences  of  modernity  that  mar  the  il- 
lusion, to  be  sure;  hut  the  preponderance 
of  the  old  time  emblems  is  sufficient  to 
leave  the  mind  in  a delightful  glow  of 
reminiscences.  As  a whole,  the  aspect  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  village — of  the 
true  Jena — cannot  greatly  have  changed 
since  the  days  when  Luther  stopped  here 
on  his  way  to  Witten  burg;  surely  not 
since  1662,  when  the  mighty  young  Leib- 
nitz, the  Aristotle  of  Germany,  came  to 
Jena  to  study  under  Weigel,  the  most 
famous  of  German  mathematicians  of 
that  century. 

If  one  follow  a band  of  basket-laden 
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women,  lie  will  And  that  their  goal  is  that 
focal  point  of  every  old-time  city,  the 
market-place.  There  arrived,  he  will  wit- 
ness a scene  common  enough  in  Europe, 
but  hardly  to  be  duplicated  anywhere  in 
America.  Hundreds  of  venders  of  meat, 
fish,  vegetables,  cloths,  and  household 
utensils  have  their  open-air  booths  scat- 
tered all  across  the  wide  space;  and  other 
hundreds  of  purchasers  are  there  as  well. 
Quaint  garbs  and  quainter  faces  are  ev- 
erywhere, and  the  whole  scene  seems 
quite  in  keeping  witli  the  background  of 
fifteenth  century  houses  that  hedges  it  in 
on  every  side.  Could  John  the  Magnan- 
imous, who  rises  up  in  bronze  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  market-place,  come  to  life,  he 
would  never  guess  that  three  and  a half 
centuries  have  passed  since  he  fell  into 
his  last  sleep. 

It  was  this  same  John  the  Magnani- 
mous— or  rather  his  fleshly  prototype — 
who  founded  the  institution  which  gives 
Jena  its  fame  and  distinguishes  it  from 
all  the  other  quaint  hypnotic  clusters 
of  houses  that  nestle  similarly  here 
and  there  in  other  picturesque  valleys 
of  the  father-land. 

If  you  would  enter  one  of  the  old  build- 
ings, there  is  naught  to  hinder.  Go  into 
one  of  the  lecture-halls  which  chances  at 
the  moment  to  be  unoccupied,  and  you 
will  see  an  array  of  crude  old  benches  for 
seats,  that  look  as  if  they  might  have  been 
placed  there  at  the  very  inaugural  of  the 
institution.  The  boards  that  serve  for 
desks,  if  you  scan  them  closer,  will  be 
found  scarred  all  over  with  the  marks  of 
knives,  showing  how  some  hundreds  of 
successive  classes  of  listeners  have  whiled 
away  the  weary  lecture  hours.  Not  a 
square  inch  can  you  find  of  the  entire 
desk  surface  that  is  unscarred. 

If  one  would  woo  a new  sensation,  he 
has  hut  to  seat  himself  on  one  of  these 
puritanical  old  benches,  and  conjure  up 
in  imagination  the  long  series  of  pro- 
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and  his  work  that  I chiefly  mean  to  write; 
aud  if  I have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  Jena 
itself,  it  is  because  this  quaint,  retired 
village  has  been  the  theatre  of  Haeckel’s 
activities  all  the  mature  years  of  his  life, 
and  because  the  work  he  has  here  accom- 
plished could  hardly  have  been  done  so 
well  elsewhere;  some  of  it,  for  reasons  I 
shall  presently  mention,  could  hardly 
have  been  done  elsewhere  at  all— at  least, 
in  any  other  university. 

It  was  in  1861  that  young  Dr.  Haeckel 
came  first  to  Jena  as  a teacher.  He  had 
made  a tentative  effort  at  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Berlin  ; then  very  gladly  had 
turned  from  a distasteful  pursuit  to  the 
field  of  pure  science.  His  first  love,  be- 
fore he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
had  been  botany,  though  pictorial  art, 
then  as  later,  competed  with  science  for 
his  favorable  attention.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  his  great  teacher,  Johannes  Mul- 
ler, together  with  his  medical  studies, 
had  turned  his  attention  more  directly 
to  the  animal  rather  than  vegetable  life, 
and  when  he  left  medicine,  it  was  to  turn 
explicitly  to  zoology  as  a life  study. 
Here,  he  believed,  he  should  find  a wider 
field  than  in  art,  which  he  loved  almost 
as  well,  and  which,  it  may  be  added,  he 
has  followed  all  his  life  as  a dilettante  of 
much  more  than  amateurish  skill.  Had 
he  so  elected,  Haeckel  might  have  made 
his  mark  in  art  quite  as  definitively  as  he 
has  made  it  in  science.  Indeed,  even  as 
the  case  stands,  his  draughtsman's  skill 
has  been  more  than  a mere  recreation  to 
him,  for  without  his  beautiful  drawings, 
often  made  and  reproduced  in  color,  his 
classical  monographs  on  various  orders 
of  living  creatures  would  have  lacked 
much  of  their  present  value. 

Moreover,  quite  aside  from  these  mere- 
ly technical  drawings,  Professor  Haeckel 
has  made  hundreds  of  paintings  purely 
for  recreation  and  the  love  of  it,  illustra- 
ting -and  that,  too, often  with  true  artistic 
feeling  for  botli  form  and  color— the  va- 
rious lands  to  which  his  zoological  quests 
have  carried  him,  such  as  Sicily,  the  Ca- 
naries, Egypt,  and  India.  From  India 
alone,  after  a four  months’  visit,  Profes- 
sor Haeckel  brought  back  two  hundred 
fair  sized  water  - colors ; a feat  which 
speaks  at  once  for  his  love  of  art  and  for 
his  amazing  industry. 

I dwell  upon  this  phase  of  Professor 
Haeckel’s  character  and  temperament 
from  the  very  outset  because  I wish  it 


constantly  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  doctrines  to  be 
mentioned  presently,  that  here  we  have 
to  do  with  no  dry-as-dust  scientist,  cold 
and  soulless,  but  with  a broad,  versatile, 
imaginative  mind,  one  that  links  the  sci- 
entific and  the  artistic  temperaments  in 
rarest  measure.  Charles  Darwin,  with 
whose  name  the  name  of  Haeckel  will  al- 
ways be  linked,  told  with  regret  that  in 
his  later  years  he  had  become  so  steeped 
in  scientific  facts  that  he  had  lost  all  love 
for  and  appreciation  of  art  and  music. 
There  has  been  no  such  mental  warp- 
ing and  atrophy  in  the  mind  of  Ernst 
Haeckel.  Yet  there  is  probably  no  man 
living  to-day  whose  mind  contains  a 
larger  store  of  technical  scientific  facts 
than  his;  nor  a man  who  has  enriched 
zoology  with  a larger  number  of  new 
data,  the  result  of  direct  personal  observa- 
tion in  field  or  laboratory. 

How  large  Haeckel’s  contribution  in 
this  last  regard  has  been  can  be  but 
vaguely  appreciated  by  running  over  the 
long  list  of  his  important  publications, 
though  the  list  includes  more  than  one 
hundred  titles,  unless  it  is  understood 
that  some  single  titles  stand  for  mono- 
graphs of  gigantic  proportions,  which 
have  involved  years  of  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction. Thus  the  text  alone  of  the 
monograph  on  the  radiolarians,  a form 
of  microscopic  sea  animalcule,  is  a work 
of  three  gigantic  volumes,  weighing,  as 
Professor  Haeckel  laughingly  remarks, 
some  thirty  pounds,  and  representing 
twelve  years  of  hard  labor.  This  particu- 
lar monograph,  by-the-bye,  is  written  in 
English  (of  which,  as  of  several  other 
languages,  Professor  Haeckel  is  perfect 
master),  and  has  a history  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  It  appears  that  the 
radiolarians  were  discovered,  about  a 
half-century  ago,  by  Johannes  Muller, 
who  made  an  especial  study  of  them, 
which  was  uncompleted  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1858.  His  monograph,  de- 
scribing the  fifty  species  then  known, 
was  published  posthumously.  Haeckel, 
on  whom  the  mantel  of  the  great  teacher 
was  to  fall,  and  who  had  been  M filler's 
last  pupil,  took  up  the  work  his  revered 
master  had  left  unfinished  as  his  own 
first  great  original  “arbeit."  He  went 
to  Messina,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
the  sea  there  replete  with  radiolarians, 
of  which  he  was  able  to  discover  one  or 
two  new  species  almost  every  day,  until 
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the  difference  between  them  often  so 
slight  that  only  the  expert  eye  could  de- 
tect it!  Think,  too,  of  the  deadly  tedium 
of  labor  in  detecting  these  differences,  in 
sketching  them,  and  in  writing  out  to  the 
length  of  three  monster  volumes  techni- 
cal dissertations  upon  them ! 

To  the  untechnical  reader  that  must 
seem  a deadly,  a veritably  mind-sapping, 
task.  And  such  indeed  it  would  prove 
to  the  average  zoologist.  But  with  the 
mind  of  a Haeckel  it  is  far  otherwise. 
To  him  a radiolarian  or  any  other  crea- 
ture is  of  interest,  not  so  much  on  its 
own  account  as  for  its  associations.  He 
sees  it  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a link 
in  the  scale  of  organic  things,  as  the 
bearer  of  a certain  message  of  world  his- 
tory. Thus  the  radiolarians,  insignifi- 
cant creatures  though  they  seem,  have 
really  taken  an  extraordinary  share  in 
building  up  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The 
ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  final- 
ly becomes  metamorphosed  into  chalk  or 
stone,  is  but  the  aggregation  of  the  shells 
of  dead  radiolarians.  In  the  light  of  such 
a role  the  animalcule  takes  on  a new  in- 
terest. 

But  even  greater  is  the  interest  that  at- 
taches to  every  creature  as  regards  its 
place  in  the  organic  scale  of  evolution. 
What  are  the  homologies  of  this  form 
or  that?  What  was  its  probable  ances- 
try? What  gaps  does  it  bridge?  What 
can  it  tell  us  of  the  story  of  animal 
creation?  These  and  such  like  are  the 
questions  that  have  been  ceaselessly  be- 
fore Haeckel’s  mind  in  all  his  studies 
of  zoology.  Hence  the  rich  fountain 
of  philosophical  knowledge  that  has 
welled  up  from  what  otherwise  might 
have  been  the  most  barren  of  laboratory 
borings.  Thus  from  a careful  investi- 
gation of  the  sponge  Haeckel  was  led 
to  his  famous  gastrea  theory,  according 
to  which  the  pouchlike  sponge  animal- 
cule—virtually  a stomach  without  mem- 
bers— is  the  type  organism  on  which  all 
higher  organisms  are  built,  so  to  speak — 
that  is,  out  of  which  all  have  evolved. 

This  gastrea  theory,  now  generally 
accepted,  is  one  of  Haeckel's  two  great 
fundamental  contributions  to  the  evolu- 
tion philosophy  with  the  history  of 
which  his  life  work  is  so  intimately 
linked.  The  other  contribution  is  the 
theory,  even  more  famous  and  now  equal- 
ly undisputed,  that  every  individual  or- 
ganism in  its  embryologica  1 development 


rehearses  in  slurred  but  unmistakable 
epitome  the  steps  of  evolution  by  which 
the  ancestors  of  that  individual  came  into 
racial  being.  That  is  to  say,  every  mam- 
mal, for  example,  originating  in  an  egg 
stage,  when  it  is  comparable  to  a proto- 
zoon,  passes  through  successive  stages 
when  it  is  virtually,  in  succession,  a gas- 
trula,  a fish,  and  an  amphibian  or  a rep- 
tile before  it  attains  the  mammalian  stat- 
us, because  its  direct  ancestors  were  in 
succession,  through  the  long  geological 
ages,  protozoons,  gastrulae,  fishes,  and  am- 
phibians or  reptiles  before  the  true  mam- 
mal was  evolved.  This  theory  cast  a flood 
of  light  into  many  dark  places  of  the  Dar- 
winian philosophy.  It  was  propounded 
in  1866  in  Professor  Haeckel’s  great  work 
on  morphology,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  a guiding  principle  in  his  great 
philosophical  studies. 

It  was  through  this  same  work  on 
morphology  that  Haeckel  first  came  to  be 
universally  recognized  as  the  great  Con- 
tinental champion  of  Darwinism  — the 
Huxley  of  Germany.  Like  Huxley, 
Haeckel  had  at  once  made  the  logical 
application  of  the  Darwinian  theory  to 
man  himself,  and  he  sought  now  to  trace 
the  exact  lineage  of  the  human  family  as 
no  one  had  hitherto  attempted  to  fathom 
it.  Utilizing  his  wide  range  of  zoological 
and  anatomical  knowledge,  he  construct- 
ed a hypothetical  tree  of  descent — or,  if 
you  prefer,  ascent  — from  the  root  in  a 
protozoon  to  the  most  recent  offshoot, 
man.  From  that  day  till  this,  Haeckel’s 
persistent  labors  have  been  directed  toward 
the  perfection  of  that  genealogical  tree. 

This  work  on  morphology  was  much 
too  technical  to  reach  the  general  public, 
but  in  1868  Haeckel  prepared,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  friend  and  confrere  Ge- 
genbaur,  what  was  practically  a popular 
abridgment  of  the  technical  work,  which 
was  published  under  title  of  The  Nat- 
ural History  of  Creation.  This  work 
created  a furor  at  once.  It  has  been 
translated  into  a dozen  languages,  and 
has  passed  through  nine  editions  in  the 
original  German.  Through  it  the  name 
of  Haeckel  became  almost  a household 
word  the  world  over,  and  subject  for 
mingled  applause  and  opprobrium — ap- 
plause from  the  unprejudiced  for  his 
great  merits;  opprobrium  from  the  bigot- 
ed because  of  the  unprecedented  candor 
with  which  lie  followed  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  to  its  logical  goal. 
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cant;  it  tells  of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit 
that  here  holds  sway. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is  oc- 
cupied by  a lecture-room,  and  by  the  zoo- 
logical collection.  The  latter  is  a good 
working  collection,  and  purports  to  be 
nothing  else.  Of  course  it  does  not  for  a 
moment  compare  with  the  collections  of 
the  museums  in  any  large  city  of  Europe 
or  America;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  numerically 
comparable  with  many  private  collec- 
tions, or  collections  of  lesser  colleges  in 
America.  Similarly,  when  one  mounts 
the  stairs  and  enters  the  laboratory  prop- 
er, he  finds  a room  of  no  great  dimen- 
sions and  nowTise  startling  in  its  ap- 
pointments. It  is  admirably  lighted,  to 
be  sure,  and  in  all  respects  suitably 
equipped  for  its  purpose,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  large  or  so  luxurious  as  the 
average  college  laboratory  of  America. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  laboratories  of  a 
score  or  two  of  our  larger  colleges.  Yet, 
with  Haeckel  here,  it  is  unquestionably 
the  finest  laboratory  in  which  to  study 
zoology  that  exists  in  the  world  to  day, 
or  has  existed  for  the  last  third  of  a 
century. 

Haeckel  himself  is  domiciled,  when  not 
instructing  his  classes,  in  a comfortable 
but  plain  room  across  the  hall — a room 
whose  windows  look  out  across  the  valley 
of  the  Saale  on  an  exquisite  mountain 
landscape,  with  the  clean  cut  mountain 
that  Schiller’s  lines  made  famous  at  its 
focus.  As  you  enter  the  room,  a big  ro- 
bust man  steps  quickly  forward  to  grasp 
your  hand.  Six  feet  or  more  in  height, 
compactly  built  without  corpulence,  erect, 
vigorous,  even  athletic;  with  florid  com- 
plexion and  clear,  laughing,  light  blue 
eyes  that  belie  the  white  hair  and  whiten- 
ing beard  ; the  ensemble  personifying  at 
once  kindliness  and  virility,  simplicity 
and  depth,  above  all,  frank,  fearless  hon- 
esty. without  a trace  of  pose  or  affecta- 
tion— such  is  Ernst  Haeckel.  There  is 
something  about  his  simple,  frank,  ear- 
nest, sympathetic,  yet  robust,  masculine 
personality  that  reminds  one  instantly, 
as  does  his  facial  contour  also,  of  Walt 
Whitman. 

A glance  about  the  room  shows  you  at 
once  that  it  is  a place  for  study,  and  also 
that  it  is  the  room  of  the  most  methodical 
of  students.  There  are  books  and  papers 
everywhere,  yet  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
disorder.  Clearly  every  book  and  every 


parcel  of  papers  has  a place,  and  is  kept 
in  that  place.  The  owner  can  at  any  mo- 
ment lay  his  hand  upon  anything  he  de- 
sires among  all  these  documents.  This 
habit  of  orderliness  has  had  no  small 
share,  I take  it,  in  contributing  to  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel’s  success  in  carrying  for- 
ward many  lines  of  research  at  the  same 
time,  and  carrying  all  to  successful  ter- 
minations. Then,  too,  there  goes  with  it, 
as  a natural  accompaniment,  a method- 
ical habit  of  working,  without  which  no 
single  man  could  have  put  behind  him 
the  multifarious  accomplishments  that 
stand  to  Professor  Haeckel  s credit. 

Orderliness  is  not  a more  pronounced 
innate  gift  with  Professor  Haeckel  than 
is  the  gift  of  initial  energy  to  undertake 
and  carry  on  work  which  leads  to  ac- 
complishment— a trait  regarding  which 
men,  even  active  men,  so  widely  differ. 
Professor  Haeckel  holds  that  whatever 
his  normal  bent  in  this  direction,  it  was 
enormously  strengthened  in  boyhood  by 
the  precepts  of  his  mother — from  whom, 
by-tlie-bye,  he  chiefly  inherits  his  talents. 
“My  mother, ” he  says,  “would  never 
permit  me  to  be  idle  for  a moment.  If  I 
stood  at  a window  day-dreaming,  she 
would  always  urge  me  to  be  up  and  do- 
ing. ‘Work  or  play,’  she  would  urge, 
‘but  do  not  stand  idle.’  Through  this 
reiterated  admonition  physical  activity 
became  a life-long  habit  with  me,  and 
work  almost  a necessity  of  my  being.  If 
I have  been  able  to  accomplish  my  full 
share  of  labors,  this  is  the  reason.  Lam 
never  idle,  and  I scarcely  know  the  mean- 
ing of  ennui ” 

This  must  not  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing, however,  that  Professor  Haeckel 
takes  up  a task  and  works  at  it  all  day 
long  unceasingly.  This  is  not  the  Ger- 
man method  of  working,  and  in  this  re- 
gard Professor  Haeckel  is  a thorough 
German.  “ When  I was  a young  man,” 
he  says,  “I  at  one  time,  thanks  to  the 
persuasions  of  some  English  friends,  be- 
came a convert  to  the  English  method  of 
working,  and  even  attempted  to  introduce 
it  into  Germany.  But  I soon  relinquish- 
ed it,  and  lapsed  back  into  our  German 
method,  which  I am  convinced  will  pro- 
duce belter  results  for  the  average  work- 
er. The  essential  of  this  method  is  the 
long  mid-day  rest,  which  enables  one  late 
in  the  afternoon  to  begin  what  is  virtu- 
ally a new  day’s  work,  and  carry  it  out 
with  vigor  and  without  undue  fatigue. 
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which  I have  already  made  some  refer- 
ence, there  has  of  course  been  all  along 
another  large  item  of  time  consumption 
lo  be  charged  up  to  his  duties  as  a teach- 
er. These,  to  be  sure,  are  somewhat  less 
exacting  in  the  case  of  a German  univer- 
sity professor  than  they  are  in  corre- 
sponding positions  in  Eugland  or  Amer- 
ica. Thus,  outside  the  hours  of  teach- 
ing, Professor  Haeckel  has  all  along  been 
able  to  find  about  eight  hours  a day  for 
personal  original  research.  When  he 
told  Professor  Huxley  so  in  the  day  of 
their  early  friendship,  Huxley  exclaimed : 
“Then  you  ought  to  be  the  happiest  man 
alive.  Why,  I can  find  at  most  but  two 
hours  a day  to  use  for  myself!'’ 

So  much  for  the  difference  between 
German  methods  of  teaching,  where  the 
university  professor  usually  confines  his 
contact  with  the  pupils  to  an  hour’s  lec- 
ture each  day,  and  the  English  system, 
according  to  which  the  lecturer  is  a teach- 
er in  other  ways  as  well.  Yet  it  must  be 
added  that  in  this  regard  Professor  Haeck- 
el is  not  an  orthodox  German,  for  his  con- 
tact with  his  students  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  lecture  hour.  Indeed,  if  one 
would  see  him  at  his  best,  lie  must  go  not 
to  the  lecture-hall,  but  to  the  laboratory 
proper  during  the  hours  when  Professor 
Haeckel  personally  presides  there,  and 
brings  knowledge  and  inspiration  to  the 
eager  band  of  young  dissectors  who  gather 
there.  It  will  perhaps  seem  strange  to 
the  reader  to  be  told  that  the  hours  on 
which  this  occurs  are  from  nine  till  one 
o’clock  of  a day  which  is  perhaps  not  de- 
voted to  class-room  exercises  in  any  other 
school  of  Christendom  whatever — name- 
ly, the  Sabbath.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
flect what  would  be  the  comment  on  such 
aprocedurein  London,  for  example,  where 
the  underground  rail  way  trains  even  must 
stop  running  during  the  hours  of  morn- 
ing service.  But  Jena  is  not  London, 
and,  as  Professor  Haeckel  says,*4  In  Jena 
one  is  free.  It  pleases  us  to  have  our 
Sabbath  service  in  our  tabernacle  of  sci- 
ence/’ 

All  question  of  time  aside,  it  is  a fa- 
vored body  of  young  men  who  occupy  the 
benches  in  the  laboratory  during  Profes- 
sor Haeckel’s  unique  Sunday  morning 
service.  Each  student  has  before  him  a 
microscope  and  a specimen  of  the  partic- 
ular animal  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
morning's  lesson.  Let  us  say  that  the 
subject  this  morning  is  the  crayfish.  In 


addition  to  the  specimens  with  which  the 
students  are  provided,  and  which  each 
will  dissect  for  himself  under  the  profes- 
sor’s guidance,  there  are  scattered  about 
the  room,  on  the  various  tables,  all  man- 
ner of  specimens  of  allied  creatures,  such 
as  crabs,  lobsters,  and  the  like.  There  are 
dissected  specimens  also  of  the  crayfish, 
each  preparation  showing  a different  set 
of  organs,  exhibited  in  preserving- fluids. 
Then  there  are  charts  hung  all  about  the 
room  illustrating  on  a magnified  scale, 
by  diagram  and  picture,  all  phases  of  the 
auatomy  of  the  subjects  under  discussion. 
The  entire  atmosphere  of  the  place  this 
morning  smacks  of  the  crayfish  and  his 
allies. 

The  session  begins  with  a brief  off-hand 
discussion  of  the  general  characteristics 
and  affinities  of  the  group  of  arthropoda, 
of  which  the  crayfish  is  a member.  Then 
perhaps  the  professor  calls  the  students 
about  him,  and  gives  a demonstration  of 
the  curious  phenomena  of  hypnotism  as 
applied  to  the  crayfish,  through  which  a 
living  specimen,  when  held  for  a few  mo- 
ments in  a constrained  attitude,  will  pass 
into  a rigid  “ trance,”  and  remain  stand- 
ing on  its  head,  or  in  any  other  grotesque 
position,  for  an  indefinite  period,  until 
aroused  by  a blow  on  the  table,  or  other 
shock.  Such  are  some  of  the  little  asides, 
so  to  speak,  with  which  the  virile  teacher 
enlivens  his  subject  and  gives  it  broad  hu- 
man interest.  Now  each  student  turns  to 
his  microscope  and  his  individual  dissec- 
tion, and  the  professor  passes  from  one 
investigator  to  another,  with  comment, 
suggestion,  and  criticism;  answering 
questions,  propounding  anatomical  enig- 
mas for  solution— enlivening,  vivifying, 
inspiring  the  entire  situation. 

As  the  work  proceeds,  Professor  Haeckel 
now  and  again  calls  the  attention  of  the 
entire  class  to  some  particular  phase  of 
the  subject  just  passing  under  their  indi- 
vidual observation,  and,  in  the  most  in- 
formal of  talks,  illustrated  on  blackboard 
and  chart,  clears  up  any  lurking  myster- 
ies of  the  anatomy,  or  enlivens  the  sub- 
ject with  an  incursion  into  the  physiology, 
embryology,  or  comparative  morphology 
of  11  le  parts  under  observation.  Thus 
by  the  close  of  the  session  the  student  has 
acquired  something  far  more  than  a mere 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
crayfish — though  that  in  itself  were  much. 
He  has  gained  an  insight  also  into  a half- 
dozen  allied  subjects.  He  has  learned  to 
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course  to  some  extent  understood;  yet  it 
was  not  questioned  by  the  general  run  of 
zoologists  that  a genus,  for  example,  rep- 
resented a truly  natural  group  of  species 
that  had  been  created  as  variations  upon 
one  idea  or  plan,  much  as  an  architect 
might  make  a variety  of  houses,  no  one 
exactly  like  any  other,  yet  all  conforming 
to  a particular  type  or  genus  of  architect- 
ure—-for  example,  the  Gothic  or  the  Ro- 
manesque. That  each  of  the  groups  de- 
fined by  the  classifiers  had  such  status  as 
this  was  the  stock  doctrine  of  zoology,  as 
also  that  the  individual  species  making  up 
the  groups,  and  hence  the  groups  them- 
selves, maintained  their  individual  identi- 
ty absolutely  unaltered  from  the  moment 
of  their  creation,  throughout  all  successive 
generations,  to  the  end  of  their  racial  ex- 
istence. 

Such  being  the  fundamental  conception 
of  zoology,  it  remained  only  for  the  in- 
vestigator to  study  each  individual  spe- 
cies with  an  eye  to  its  affinities  with  other 
species,  that  each  might  be  assigned  by  a 
scientific  classification  to  the  particular 
place  in  the  original  scheme  of  creation 
which  it  was  destined  to  occupy.  Once 
such  affinities  have  been  correctly  deter- 
mined and  interpreted  for  all  species,  the 
zoological  classification  would  then  be 
complete  for  all  time.  A survey  of  the 
completed  schedule  of  classification  would 
show  at  a glance  the  details  of  the  precon- 
ceived system  in  accordance  with  which 
the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  were 
created— and  zoology  would  be  a “fin- 
ished” science. 

In  the  application  of  this  relatively 
simple  scheme,  to  be  sure,  no  end  of  diffi- 
culties were  encountered.  Each  higher 
animal  is  composed  of  so  many  members 
and  organs,  of  such  diverse  variations, 
that  naturalists  could  never  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  just  where  a balance  of 
affinities  between  resemblances  and  dif- 
ferences should  be  struck;  whether,  for 
example,  a given  species  varied  so  much 
from  the  type  species  of  a genus — say  the 
genus  Gothic  house — as  to  belong  proper- 
ly to  an  independent  genus — say  Roman 
esque  house — or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  divergencies  were  still  so  out- 
weighed by  its  resemblances  as  to  permit 
of  its  retention  as  an  aberrant  member  of 
genus  number  one.  Perpetual  quibbling 
over  these  matters  was  quile  the  order  of 
the  day,  no  two  authorities  ever  agreeing 
as  to  details  of  classification.  The  sole 


point  of  agreement  was  that  preconceived 
types  were  in  question — if  only  the  zool- 
ogists could  ever  determine  just  what 
these  types  were.  Meantime  the  student 
who  supposed  classifications  to  be  matters 
of  moment,  and  who  laboriously  learned 
to  label  the  animals  and  birds  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  an  authoritative  Latin 
name,  was  perpetually  obliged  to  unlearn 
what  he  had  acquired  as  a new  classifier 
brought  new  resources  of  hair  splitting 
pursuit  of  a supposed  type  or  ideal  to  bear 
on  the  subject.  "Where,  for  example,  our 
great  ornithologists  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  such  as  Wilson  and  Audu- 
bon, had  classed  all  our  numerous  hawks 
in  a genus  Falco,  later  students  split  the 
group  up  into  numerous  genera— just  how 
many  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  no  two 
authorities  agreed  on  that  point.  "Wilson, 
could  he  have  come  back  a generation 
after  his  death,  would  have  found  himself 
quite  at  a Joss  to  converse  with  his  suc- 
cessors about  the  birds  he  knew*  and  loved 
so  well,  using  their  technical  names — 
though  the  birds  themselves  had  not 
changed. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  differences  of 
opinion  about  matters  of  detail,  however, 
there  was  nevertheless  substantial  agree- 
ment about  the  broader  outlines  of  classi- 
fications, and  it  might  fairly  enough  have 
been  hoped  that  some  day,  when  longer 
study  had  led  to  finer  discrimination,  the 
mysteries  of  all  the  types  of  creation 
would  be  fathomed.  But  then,  while 
this  hope  still  seemed  far  enough  from 
realization,  Charles  Darwin  came  forward 
with  his  revolutionizing  doctrine — and 
the  whole  time-honor*  cl  myth  of  “types” 
of  creation  vanished  in  thin  air.  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  zoologists  had  been 
attempting  a task  utterly  Sisyphean.  They 
had  sought  to  establish  “natural  groups  ” 
where  groups  do  not  exist  in  nature.  They 
were  eagerly  peering  after  an  ideal  that 
had  no  existence  outside  their  imagina- 
tion. Their  barriers  of  words  could  not 
be  made  to  conform  to  barriers  of  nature 
because  in  nature  there  are  no  barriers. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done?  Should 
the  whole  fabric  of  classification  be  aban- 
doned? Clearly  not,  since  there  can  be 
no  science  without  classification  of  facts 
about  labelled  groupings,  however  arbi- 
trary. Classification,  then,  must  be  re- 
tained, perfected;  only  in  future  it  would 
be  remembered  that  any  classification 
must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  in  a 
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sense  false;  that  it  is  at  best  only  a ver- 
bal convenience,  not  tbe  embodiment  of 
a final  ideal.  If,  for  example,  we  consider 
the  very  44  natural  ” group  of  birds  06m- 
monly  called  hawks,  we  are  quite  justified 
in  dividing  this  group  into  several  genera 
or  minor  groups,  each  composed  of  sever- 
al species  more  like  one  another  than  like 
the  members  of  other  groups  of  species — 
that  is,  of  other  genera.  But  in  so  doing 
we  must  remember  that  if  we  could  trace 
the  ancestry  of  our  various  species  of 
hawks  we  should  find  that  in  the  remote 
past  the  differences  that  now  separate  the 
groups  had  been  less  and  less  marked, 
and  originally  quite  non-existent,  all  the 
various  species  having  sprung  from  a 
common  ancestor.  The  genera  of  to  day 
are  cousin  groups,  let  us  say;  but  the  par- 
ents of  the  existing  species  were  of  one 
brood,  brothers  and  sisters.  And  what 
applies  to  the  minor  groups  called  genera 
applies  also,  going  farther  into  the  past, 
to  all  larger  groups  as  well;  so  that  in 
the  last  analysis,  all  existing  creatures 
being  really  the  evolved  and  modified  de- 
scendants of  one  primordial  type,  it  tnay 
be  said  that  all  animate  creatures  are,  as 
Lamarck  long  ago  claimed,  only  varieties 
of  a single  kind.  In  this  broadened  view 
the  details  of  classification  cease  to  have 
the  importance  once  ascribed  to  them, 
and  the  quibblings  of  the  classifiers  seem 
amusing  rather  than  serious. 

Yet  the  changed  point  of  view  left  the 
subject  by  no  means  barren  of  interest. 
For  if  multitudinous  creatures  of  the  liv- 
ing world  are  but  diversified  t wiglets  of  a 
great  tree  of  ascent,  spread  by  branching 
from  a common  root,  at  least  it  is  worth 
knowing  what  larger  branches  each  group 
of  twiglets— representing  a genus,  let  us 
say — has  sprung  from.  In  particular, 
since  the  topmost  twig  of  the  tree  is  rep- 
resented by  man  himself  and  his  nearest 
relatives,  is  it  of  human  interest  to  in- 
quire just  what  branches  and  main  stems 
will  be  come  upon  in  tracing  back  the 
lineage  of  this  particular  offshoot.  This 
attempt  had  perhaps  no  vast  vital  impor- 
tance, in  the  utilitarian  sense  in  which 
these  terms  are  oftenest  used;  but  at  least 
it  had  human  interest.  Important  or 
otherwise,  it  was  the  task  that  lay  open 
to  zoology,  and  apparently  its  only  task, 
so  soon  as  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  had 
made  good  its  status. 

The  man  who  first  took  this  task  in 
hand,  and  who  has  most  persistently  and 


wisely  followed  it,  and  hence  the  man 
who  became  the  recognized  leader  in  the 
field  of  the  new  zoology,  was,  as  I have 
already  intimated,  Professor  Haeckel. 
His  hypothetical  tree  of  man's  lineage, 
tracing  the  ancestry  of  the  human  family 
back  to  the  earliest  geological  times  and 
the  lowest  orders  of  beings,  has  been  fa- 
miliar now  for  just  a third  of  a century. 
It  was  at  first  confessedly  only  a tentative 
genealogy,  with  many  weak  limbs  and 
untraced  branches.  It  was  improved 
from  time  to  time  as  new  data  came  to 
hand,  through  studies  of  paleontology,  of 
embryology,  and  of  comparative  anat- 
omy. It  will  be  of  interest,  then,  to 
inquire  just  what  is  its  status  to-day,  and 
to  examine  briefly  . Professor  Haeckel's 
own  most  recent  pronouncement  regard- 
ing it. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  worth  our  while  here 
to  go  too  far  down  toward  the  root  of  the 
genealogical  tree  to  begin  our  inquiry. 
So  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  remote 
ancestry  is  grounded  in  the  lowest  forms 
of  organisms,  it  perhaps  does  not  greatly 
matter  to  the  average  reader  that  there 
are  dark  places  in  the  lineage  during  the 
period  when  our  ancestor  had  not  yet  de- 
veloped a spinal  column — when,  in  other 
words,  he  had  not  attained  the  dignity  of 
the  lowest  fish.  Neither,  perhaps,  need  we 
mourn  greatly  that  the  exact  branch  by 
which  our  reptilian  or  amphibian  non- 
mammalian ancestor  became  the  first  and 
most  primitive  of  mammals  is  still  hid- 
den in  unexplored  recesses  of  early  strata. 
The  most  patrician  monarch  of  to  day 
would  not  be  greatly  disturbed  as  to  just 
who  were  his  ancestors  of  the  days  of  the 
cave-dweller.  It  is  when  we  come  a lit- 
tle nearer  home  that  the  question  begins 
to  take  on  its  seemingly  personal  signifi- 
cance. Questions  of  grandparents  and 
great-grandparents  concern  the  patrician 
very  closely.  And  so  all  along  tbe  ques- 
tion that  has  interested  the  average  cas- 
ual investigator  of  the  Darwinian  theory 
lias  been  the  question  as  to  man’s  imme- 
diate ancestor — the  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents of  our  race,  so  to  speak.  Hence  the 
linking  of  the  word  “monkey”  with  the 
phrase  “ Darwinian  theory  ” in  the  popu- 
lar mind;  and  lienee,  also,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phrase  “missing  link  ” in  rela- 
tion to  man’s  ancestry,  as  applying  only 
to  our  nearest  ancestor,  and  not  to  any 
other  of  the  gaps  in  the  genealogical 
chain. 
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What,  then,  is  the  present  status  of 
Haeckel’s  genealogical  tree  regarding 
man’s  most  direct  ancestor?  From  what 
non-human  parent  did  the  human  race 
directly  spring?  That  is  a question  that  has 
proved  itself  of  lasting  and  vital  human 
interest.  It  is  a question  that  for  a long 
time  was  answered  only  with  a hypoth- 
esis, but  which  Professor  Haeckel  to-day 
professes  to  be  able  to  answer  with  a 
decisive  and  affirmative  citation,  not  of 
theories,  but  of  facts.  In  a word,  it  is 
claimed  that  man's  immediate  ancestor 
is  now  actual^"  upon  record;  that  the 
much-heralded  “ missing  link”  is  miss- 
ing no  longer. 

The  principal  single  document,  so  to 
speak,  on  which  this  claim  is  based  con- 
sists of  the  now  famous  skull  and  thigh- 
bone which  the  Dutch  surgeon  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Dubois  discovered,  about  five  years 
ago,  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  island 
of  Java.  Tertiary  strata,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained, had  never  hitherto  yielded  any 
fossils  bordering  on  the  human  type;  but 
this  now  famous  skeleton  was  unmistak- 
ably akin  to  the  human.  The  thigh,  in 
particular,  taken  by  itself,  would  have 
been  pronounced  by  any  competent  anat- 
omist to  be  of  human  origin.  Unques- 
tionably the  individual  who  bore  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  take  an  erect  attitude 
in  walking.  And  yet  the  skull  was  far 
inferior  in  size  and  shape  to  that  of 
any  existing  tribe  of  man  ; was,  indeed, 
rather  of  a simian  type,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  about  twice  the  capacity 
of  the  skull  of  any  existing  ape.  In  a 
word,  it  seemed  clear  that  the  creature 
whose  part  skeleton  had  been  found  by 
Dr.  Dubois  was  of  a type  intermediate 
between  the  lowest  existing  man  and  the 
highest  existing  man -apes.  It  was,  in 
short,  the  actual  prototype  of  that  hypo- 
thetical creature  which  Haeckel,  in  his 
genealogical  tree,  had  christened  Pithe- 
canthropus— the  ape-man.  As  such  it 
was  christened  Pithecanthropus  erectus , 
the  erect  ape-man. 

Now  the  discovery  of  this  remarkable 
form  did  not  make  Professor  Haeckel 
any  more  certain  that  some  such  form 
had  existed  than  he  was  thirty  years  be- 
fore, when  he  christened  a hypothetical 
subject  with  the  title  now  taken  by  a 
tangible  claimant.  But  after  all  there  is 
something  very  taking  about  a prophecy 
fulfilled,  and  so  the  appearance  of  Pithe- 
canthropus erectus  created  no  small  sen- 


sation in  the  zoological  world.  He  was 
hailed  by  Haeckel  and  his  followers  as 
the  veritable  44  missing  link,”  and  as  such 
gained  immediate  notoriety.  But  on  the 
other  hand  a reactionary  party  at  once1 
attacked  him  with  the  most  bitter  ani- 
madversions, denouncing  him  as  no  true 
ancestor  of  man,  with  a bitterness  that  is 
hard  to  understand,  considering  that  the 
origin  of  man  from  some  lower  form  has 
long  ceased  to  be  matter  of  controversy. 
44 Pithecanthropus  is  at  least  half  an 
ape!”  they  cried,  with  the  clear  implica- 
tion of  “anything  but  an  ape  for  an 
ancestor !” 

1 confess  I have  always  found  it  hard 
to  understand  just  why  this  peculiar  aver- 
sion should  always  be  held  against  the 
unoffending  ape  tribe.  Why  it  would 
not  be  quite  as  satisfactory  to  find  one's 
ancestor  in  an  ape,  as  in  the  alternative 
lines  of,  for  example,  the  cow,  or  the 
hippopotamus,  or  the  whale,  or  the  dog, 
or  the  rat,  has  always  been  a mystery. 
Yet  the  fact  of  this  prejudice  holds.  Prob- 
ably we  dislike  the  ape  because  of  the 
very  patency  of  his  human  affinities.  The 
poor  relation  is  objectionable  not  so  mucli 
because  he  is  poor  as  because  he  is  a re- 
lation. So  perhaps  it  is  not  the  ape- 
ness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ape  that  is  ob- 
jectionable, but  rather  the  humanness. 
In  any  event  the  aversion  lias  been  mat- 
ter of  common  notoriety  ever  since  the 
Darwinian  theory  became  fully  accepted ; 
it  showed  itself  now  with  renewed  force 
against  poor  Pithecanthropus.  A half- 
score of  objections  were  launched  against 
him.  It  is  needless  to  rehearse  them 
now,  since  they  were  all  met  valiantly, 
and  the  final  verdict  saw  the  new  comer 
triumphantly  ensconced  in  man’s  ances- 
tral halls,  as  the  oldest  sojourner  there 
who  has  any  title  to  be  spoken  of  as 
“human.”  He  is  only  half  human,  to 
be  sure — a veritable  ape-man,  as  his  name 
implies — but  exactly  therein  lies  his  al- 
together unique  distinction.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  that  “missing  link” 
whose  non  - appearance  had  hitherto 
given  so  much  comfort  to  the  sceptical. 

Perhaps  some  crumbs  of  comfort  may 
be  found  by  the  reactionists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  held  b}T  Professor  Haeckel, 
or  by  any  other  competent  authority, 
that  the  link  which  Pithecanthropus 
supplies  welds  man  directly  with  any  ex- 
isting man-ape — with  gorilla,  chimpan- 
zee, or  orang.  It  is  held  that  these  higli- 
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est  existing  apes  are  side  branches,  so  to 
say,  of  the  ancestral  tree,  who  developed, 
in  their  several  ways,  contemporaneously 
with  our  direct  ancestors,  but  are  not 
themselves  directly  of  the  royal  line. 
The  existing  ape  that  has  clung  closest 
to  the  direct  ancestral  type  of  our  own 
race,  it  appears,  is  the  gibbon — a creature 
far  less  objectionable  in  that  role  because 
of  the  very  paucity  of  his  human  charac- 
teristics as  revealed  to  the  casual  ob- 
server. Gibbonlike  fossil  apes  are  known, 
in  strata  representing  a time  some  mill- 
ions of  years  antecedent  to  the  epoch  of 
Pithecanthropus  even,  which  are  held  to 
be  directly  of  the  royal  line  through 
which  Pithecanthropus , and  the  hypo- 
thetical Homo  stupidus , and  the  known 
Homo  neanderthalensis , and  lastly,  proud 
Homo  sapiens  himself,  have  descended. 
Thus  Professor  Haeckel  is  able  to  make 
the  affirmation,  as  he  did  last  year  before 
the  International  Zoological  Congress  in 
Cambridge,  that  man's  line  of  descent  is 
now  clearly  traced,  from  a stage  back  in 
the  eocene  time  when  our  ancestor  was 
not  yet  more  than  half  arrived  to  the 
ape's  estate,  down  to  the  time  of  true  hu- 
man development.  “There  no  longer 
exists,”  he  says,  “ 4 a missing  link.'  The 
phyletic  continuity  of  the  primate  stem, 
from  the  oldest  lemurs  down  to  man 
himself,  is  a historical  fact.” 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  the 
force  of  this  rather  startling  conclu- 
sion rests  by  no  means  exclusively 
upon  the  finding  of  Pithecanthropus 
and  the  other  fossils,  nor  indeed  upon 
any  paleontological  evidence  whatever. 
These  of  course  furnish  data  of  a very 
tangible  and  convincing  kind,  but  the 
evidence  in  its  totality  includes  also  a 
host  of  data  from  the  realms  of  embrv- 
ology  and  comparative  anatomy  — data 
which,  as  already  suggested,  enabled  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel  to  predicate  the  existence 
of  Pithecanthropus  long  in  advance  of 
his  actual  discovery.  Whether  the  more 
remote  gaps  in  the  chain  of  man's  ances- 


try will  be  bridged  in  a manner  similarly 
in  accord  with  Professor  Haeckel's  pre- 
dications, it  remains  for  future  discover- 
ies of  zoologist  and  paleontologist  to  de- 
termine. In  any  event,  the  recent  find- 
ings have  added  an  increment  of  glory 
to  that  philosophical  zoology  of  which 
Professor  Haeckel  is  the  greatest  living 
exponent. 

This  tracing  of  genealogies  is  doubtless 
the  most  spectacular  feature  of  the  new 
zoology,  yet  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
establishment  of  lines  of  evolution  is  at 
best  merely  a preparation  for  the  all-im- 
portant question,  Why  have  these  crea- 
tures, man  included,  evolved  at  all?  That 
question  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  new 
zoological  philosophy.  A partial  answer 
was  of  course  given  by  Darwin  in 
his  great  doctrine  of  natural  selection. 
But  this  doctrine,  while  explaining  the 
preservation  of  favorable  variations,  made 
no  attempt  to  account  for  the  variations 
themselves.  Professor  Haeckel's  contri- 
bution to  the  subject  consisted  in  the  re- 
vival of  the  doctrine  of  Lamarck — that 
individual  variations,  in  response  to  en- 
vironmental influences,  are  transmitted 
to  the  offspring,  and  thus  furnish  the 
material  upon  which,  applying  Darwin's 
principle,  evolution  may  proceed.  This 
Lamarek-Haeckel  doctrine  was  under  a 
cloud  for  a recent  decade  during  the  brief 
passing  of  the  Weismannian  myth,  but  it 
has  now  emerged,  and  stands  as  the  one 
recognized  factor  in  the  origin  of  those 
variations  whose  cumulative  preservation 
through  natural  selection  has  resulted  in 
the  evolution  of  organic  forms. 

But  may  there  not  be  other  factors,  as 
yet  unrecognized,  that  supplement  the 
Lamarckian  and  Darwinian  principles 
in  bringing  about  this  marvellous  evolu- 
tion of  beings?  That,  it  would  seem,  is 
the  most  vital  question  that  the  philo- 
sophical zoology  of  our  generation  must 
hand  on  to  the  twentieth  century.  For 
to-day  not  even  Professor  Haeckel  him- 
self can  give  it  answer. 


LONELINESS 


BY  FRANCES  BACON  PAINE 


THE  greatest  height  of  loneliness  and  loss  is  not 

To  stand  alone  and  look  ahead  through  empty  years — 
But  side  by  side  to  live  with  one  who  does  not  know 
The  burden  of  your  silences,  your  grief  of  unshed  tears. 
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THE  DESPERATE  JIM  PANTHER 

BY  HAYDEN  CARRUTH 


ONE  of  the  stories  which  Mr.  Milo  Bush 
used  to  tell  was  concerning  a certain 
Jim  Panther,  who  formerly  infested 
the  town.  That  such  a man  had  act- 
ually existed  I know  to  be  a fact,  but  I can- 
not vouch  for  all  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Bush’s 
narrative.  It  sounded  reasonable,  however, 
as  he  told  it — though,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
everything  he  told  sounded  reasonable,  even 
when  it  related  to  how  he  ( the  speaker ) had 
formerly  earned  his  living  by  work. 

“ This  here  Jim  Panther,”  Mr.  Bush 
would  begin,  “ was  enterprising  as  a hen 
with  one  chicken.  Always  up  to  some 
money-making  dodge.  Honest  as  a sorrel 
hoss,  but  just  naturally  a business  man. 
When  the  panic  struck  the  town  and  two 
faro  banks  closed,  and  people  lost  confidence, 
and  Deacon  Tupper  was  detected  using 
a false  crown  in  his  hat  when  taking  up  the 
collection  Sunday  morning,  Jim  kep’  right 
on  and  never  squealed.  Sold  an  Eastern 
man  who  wanted  a farm  the  land  which  had 
been  reserved  for  the  Pleasant  Prospect 
Cemetery,  and  got  an  Englishman  into  a 
poker  game,  and — well,  the  next  day  you 
might  ’a’  hung  that  Britisher  over  a clothes- 
line and  put  two  tramps  a-walloping  him 
with  these  here  rattan  carpet-beaters,  and 
they  couldn’t  ’a’  pounded  a penny  out  of 
him.  Jim  Panther  never  set  around  and 
croaked  about  the  tariff,  or  said  that  the 
government  ought  to  make  buckwheat  cakes 
legal  tender. 

44  You  see,  in  them  days  there  was  a good 
many  Eastern  tourists  and  suchlike  out 
here,  and  a genyooine  live  town  with  live 
folks  in  it  being  new  to  them,  they  gawked 
around  a good  deal  and  asked  questions,  and 
got  in  the  way.  and  wondered  at  this  and 
that.  They  was  great  hands  to  buy  things 
to  take  home — Injun  fixings,  and  big  hats, 
and  bear-skins,  and  Mexican  spurs,  and  oth- 
er stuff.  Jim  had  been  running  a small 
Injun-scalp  factory  for  some  time  as  a kind 
of  a side  issue,  but  competition  was  brisk 
and  prime  scalps  got  down  to  sixty  cents 
apiece.  Besides,  some  man  went  to  putting 
celluloid  scalps  on  the  market  instead  of  the 
genyooiner  horse-hide  scalp,  and  this  spoiled 
the  business.  So  Jim  set  to  thinking,  and 
talked  matters  over  with  his  brother  Bill 
and  the  city  marshal.  The  next  day  he  blos- 
somed out  wearing  a red  shirt,  and  a big 
hat,  and  a gun  in  his  belt  as  big  as  a j‘int 
of  stove-pipe,  and  with  thirty-nine  notches 
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filed  in  the  barrel.  Then  he  stood  about  on 
the  corner  and  looked  gloomy  and  disap- 
pointed, and  peered  up  and  down  the  street 
as  if  he  was  looking  for  the  feller  that  had 
said  he  wasn’t  a gentleman  and  an  honest 
citizen. 

“ Well,  we  seen  our  duty  and  we  done  it, 
as  Judge  Parker  used  to  say  in  his  Fourth  - 
of-July  speeches.  Of  course  the  tourists  be- 
gun to  ask  questions — you  can't  shut  off  a 
tourist’s  questioner.  ‘ W-w-ot  is  the  person 
on  the  corner  armed  with  the  large  pistol?’ 
they  would  say.  ‘ Oh,’  we  says,  keerless- 
like,  ‘ that’s  only  Rattlesnake  Jim.’  ‘ Er-er, 
wot  is  them  notches  on  the  barrel  of  his 
weepon?’  the  tourist  would  go  on.  ‘Oh,’ 
says  we, 4 just  where  he’s  kep’  count  of  the  men 
he’s  shot,  that’s  all.’  ‘How — how  many?’ 
says  the  tourist.  ‘ Thirty-nine,’  says  we ; 

4 but  don’t  speak  of  it,  ’cause  he  don’t  want 
nothing  said  till  he’s  made  it  an  even  forty.’ 
Then  the  tourist  would  go  off  and  tell  the 
other  tourists,  and  soon  they  all  was  talk- 
ing about  Rattlesnake  Jim,  from  Bender’s 
Flat,  and  wondering  if  he’d  get  his  man  be- 
fore supper.  By-and-by  Jim  stuck  a file  be- 
hind his  ear  just  to  have  it  handy  for  the 
next  notch,  and  the  fool  tourists  got  more 
interested. 

“ In  a hour  or  so  Jim’s  brother  comes  loaf- 
ing down  the  street  with  another  big  gun. 
Soon  as  they  see  each  other  they  both  yells, 
and  yanks  out  their  weepons,  and  they  go 
bang!  right  together,  and  Jim  flops  down  on 
his  back,  and  the  brother  travels  off  rapid. 
The  marshal  steps  up,  puts  his  hand  on 
Jim’s  heart,  rises  solemn,  takes  off  his  hat 
and  lays  it  on  Jim’s  breast  to  cover  the 
wound,  and  says  in  a choky  voice:  ‘Gents, 
the  bravest  man  that  ever  looked  throo  a 
collar  is  no  more.  No  more,  gents!  Rat- 
tlesnake Jim  is  dead,’  and  he  mops  his  eyes 
with  his  elbow.  Then  he  stoops  over  again, 
and  picks  up  the  weepon  and  runs  his  thumb 
along  the  barrel,  and  then  goes  on:  ‘ Thir- 
ty-nine, feller  - citizens.  And  he  longed 
to  make  it  forty.  Truly,  truly , death  loves 
a shining  mark!  He  was  my  friend,  gents. 
After  life’s  fitting  fever  he  sleeps  like  a 
top!’  and  here  he  busts  out  and  regularly 
boo-hoos  for  a minute  or  two.  Then  lie 
goes  on:  ‘But  Rattlesnake  Jim  was  a poor 
man : poor,  but  honest.  He  gave  much  in 
charity  but  kep’  little  for  himself.  He  often 
said  to  me,  “ Old  hoss,  when  I am  gone  sell 
my  effects  and  give  me  decent  burial.”  This 
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“ Some  of  them  taught  from  three  to  four 
weeks,  and  some  of  them  only  that  number 
of  days,  before  they  found  themselves  repos- 
ing in  a snow-bank  outside  and  the  school- 
house  door  locked  behind  them.  I have  a 
pretty  fair  recollection,  however,  of  one  able- 
bodied  pedagogue  who  came  along  one  win- 
ter, after  several  others  had  been  compelled 
to  walk  the  plank,  as  it  were,  and  grabbed 
right  hold  where  they  had  left  off,  and 
brought  order  out  of  chaos  in  a most  per- 
emptory and  forthwith  manner. 

“ His  name  was  William  J.  Stebbins — 
commonly  known  as  Stebbins  or  ‘ Bill/ 
whichever  came  the  handiest — and  he  was  a 
six-footer,  a boxer,  and  a gentleman  of  grit 
and  ready  resources,  who  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  tackle  anything  from  a side- 
hill  plough  to  a cyclone. 

“ When  Stebbins  took  possession  of  the 
school-room  from  which  his  latest  prede- 
cessor had  taken  an  unceremonious  departure 
(assisted  by  some  of  the  larger  boys)  only 
the  day  before,  it  was  quite  evident  that  he 
meant  business  from  the  word  go.  He  didn’t 
bluster  around  and  begin  to  preach  or  lay 
down  a long  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  but 
calmly  removing  his  coat,  and  replacing  it 


by  a tight-fitting  jacket  which  displayed  his 
muscular  development  to  the  best  advantage, 
he  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  blackboard, 
and  quietly  announced: 

44  ‘ Young  ladies  and  gents,  ’specially  the 
gents,  I feel  that  it’s  only  fair  and  square  to 
inform  you  on  the  start  that  this  here  arena 
of  knowledge  will  be  run  strictly  accordin’  to 
the  Marquis  of  Queensbury’s  rules  hereafter, 
and  no  gougin’  or  hittin’  below  the  belt  will 
be  allowed.  I may  not  know  much  about 
handlin’  a birch  rod,  but  when  it  comes  to 
boxin’  1 can  hit  harder  and  quicker  and  in 
more  places  at  once  than  any  man  in  sixteen 
counties;  and  if  any  gent  desires  anything 
in  that  line,  all  he  s got  to  do  is  to  toss  a 
spit  ball  in  the  ring  or  start  a disturbance 
of  any  kind,  and  I will  strive  in  my  humble 
way  to  accommodate  him. 

“ 4 That’s  all,  young  ladies  and  gents,  ’spe- 
cially the  gents,  as  I said  before.  And  now 
Reading  Class  No.  1 will  please  advance 
from  their  corner  and  grapple  with  their 
first  lesson.’ 

Reading  Class  No.  1 obeyed  in  silence, 
and  Stebbins,  during  the  balance  of  the  term, 
had  the  most  orderly  school  ever  known  in 
that  district.”  Will  S.  Gidley. 


THE  PERFIDY  PRACTISED  BY 
SIMPLE  SIMON 

BY  GUY  WETMORE  CARJUYL 


Conveniently  near  to  where 
Young  Simple  Simon  dwelt 
There  was  to  be  a county  fair, 

And  Simple  Simon  felt 
That  to  the  fair  he  ought  to  go 
In  all  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  so. 
Determined  to  behold  the  show, 

He  put  them  on  and  went. 

(One  half  his  clothes  were  borrowed,  and  the 
other  half  were  lent.) 

He  heard  afar  the  cheerful  sound 
Of  horns  that  people  blew. 

He  saw  the  horses  swing  around 
A circle,  two  and  two, 

He  saw  balloons  arise,  and  if 
He  scented  with  a gentle  sniff 
The  smells  of  pies,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference to  me  or  you  ? 

(You  cannot  say  my  verse  is  false,  because  I 
know  it’s  true.) 

As  Simple  Simon  nearer  came 
To  these  attractive  smells. 

Avoiding  every  little  game 

Men  played  with  walnut  shells. 

He  felt  a sudden  longing  rise; 

The  sparkle  in  his  eager  eves 
Betrayed  the  fact  he  yearned  for  pies. 

The  eye  the  secret  tells. 

(’Tis  known  the  pie  of  county  fairs  all  other 
pies  excels.) 


So  when  he  saw  upon  the  road, 

Some  fifty  feet  away, 

A pieman.  Simple  Simon  strode 
Toward  him,  shouting,  44  Hey! 

What  kinds?”  as  lordly  as  a prince. 

The  pieman  said,  44  I’ve  pumpkin,  mince, 
Blueberry,  apple,  lemon,  quince,” 

And,  showing  his  array, 

He  added:  “Won’t  you  try  them,  sir? 
They’re  very  nice  to-day.” 

Now  Simon’s  tastes  were  most  profuse. 

And  so,  by  way  of  start, 

He  ate  two  cakes,  a charlotte-russe, 

Two  buns,  the  better  part 
Of  one  big  gingerbread,  a pair 
Of  ladv-fingers,  an  eclair. 

And  six  assorted  pies,  and  there, 

His  hand  upon  his  heart. 

He  paused  to  choose  between  an  apple  dump- 
ling and  a tart. 

Observing  that  upon  his  tray 
The  goods  were  growing  few. 

The  pieman  cried,  “ I beg  to  say 
That  patrons  such  as  you 
One  does  not  meet  in  many  a moon. 

Pray,  won’t  you  try  this  macaroon?” 

But,  guile  suspecting,  changed  his  tune 
And  added.  44  What  is  due. 

T beg  respectfully  to  sav’s  a dollar  twenty- 
two” 
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A patriot’s  request 

“ I had  been  instructed  to  report,  by  sun- 
rise, at  General  Stonewall  Jackson’s  head- 
quarters for  special  courier  duty,”  said  Cap- 
tain D , “ and  repairing  thither,  found  the 

general  and  staff  in  the  saddle,  ready  to 
move  to  the  front.  I was  ordered  to  follow; 
and  the  general,  mounted  on  ‘old  Sorrel/  pull- 
ed his  cap  visor  down,  and  set  off  at  a sharp 
gallop,  with  the  rest  of  us  at  his  heels.  The 
army  was  in  motion,  and  the  road  frequent- 
ly so  crowded  with  troops  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  us  to  make  a detour  to  one 
side.  And  as  we  were  dashing  through  a 
field  of  oats,  I observed  a fat  old  farmer, 
with  flaming  countenance,  making  his  way 
from  his  house  to  the  road  side  to  intercept 
us.  As  we  rode  up,  he  opened  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  and  rated  us  roundly  for  ‘ a-rid- 
in’ ’ through  his  oats.  The  general  mild- 
ly replied  that  he  regretted  the  necessity  for 
riding  through  the  field,  but  that  the  road 
was  blocked  with  soldiers,  and  it  was  im- 
portant for  us  to  reach  the  front.  But  old 
Hayseed’s  dander  was  up,  and  he  would  ac- 
cept no  apology;  and  declaring  that  ‘ ef  old 
Stonewall  himself  were  to  ride  through  them 
oats  ’ he  would  report  him,  demanded  the  gen- 
eral’s name.  ‘ I am  General  Jackson/  was 
the  reply.  ‘Not  Stonewall!’  said  the  old 
fellow,  dubiously.  ‘ I am  sometimes  so 
called.’  ‘ Well,  general,’  said  the  farmer, 
his  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  ‘ I had  no 
idee  it  was  you  when  I spoke  rough  like  I 
did;  an’  I axes  a thousand  pardons;  an’  I’ll 
take  it  as  a partickler  favor  ef  you  ’ill  jess 
trample  down  all  them  oats.’  The  general 
again  expressed  regret  for  the  injury  done, 
and  pressed  on,  leaving  the  persistent  old 
soul  insisting  that  he  should  ‘ trample  down 
all  them  oats.’  ” 

TIIE  COCKTAIL  IN  ENGLAND 

In  these  days  of  boat-races  and  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  international  complications 
abound.  The  following  instance  came  to  my 
notice  at  Oxford  as  an  answer  to  the  inno- 
cent question  of  why  Binks  was  not  rowing 
as  usual  in  his  college  eight. 

“ All  on  account  of  your  extraordinary 
American  drinks,”  my  host  answered.  “ You 
see,  if  there’s  anything  Binks  likes  better 
than  rowing  seven  fellows  into  a fainting- 
fit, it’s  putting  down  Scotch  and  soda.  Last 
year,  however,  he  had  just  heard  about 
American  drinks,  so  after  our  Bump  sup- 
per and  one  or  two  minor  affairs  of  the 
kind,  he  came  round  to  our  place  to  get 
Jones  to  make  him  some.  He  said  he  didn’t 
believe  the  Yankee  drinks  were  any  harder 
to  carry  than  Scotch  and  soda. 

“It  happened  that  Jones,  who  runs  the 
bar,  wasn’t  in  just  then:  and  my  own  ex- 
perience with  American  drinks  was  limited  to 
the  night  after  the  last  ’varsity  race,  which 
1 spent  at  the  Empire  Theatre.  The  bar- 
keeper there  has  a list  of  eleven  drinks,  and, 
as  I told  Binks,  only  the  first  three  or  four 
of  them  are  good.  After  that,  you  know, 


they  get  so  incongruous.  I hoped  this  fact 
would  get  me  rid  of  him,  for  I had  a lot  of 
reading  on;  but  thanking  me  for  my  advice, 
he  said  that  if  Jones  didn’t  mind  he  would 
stick  to  the  first  three  or  four.  At  this,  to 
get  him  to  go,  I got  out  Jones’s  book,  The 
Barkeeper's  Vade-Mecum , by  John  Collins, 
and  read  him  all  the  names.  He  thought 
them  all  over,  and  said  that  he  would  stick 
to  Honey-moon  Cocktails,  Astral  Flights. 
Three  Yards  of  Red  Flannel,  and  Corpse 
Revivers. 

“ In  making  up  the  first  drink  I got  along 
all  right  until  I came  to  the  gin.  There 
didn’t  seem  to  be  any  gin  in  Jones’s  whole 
collection  of  spirits.  However,  as  Jones  had 
all  sorts  of  bottles,  from  Elliman’s  Embro- 
cation to  pickled  zoological  specimens,  I 
kept  hunting  till  I found  what  I wanted. 

“ When  Binks  tasted  the  cocktail  he 
made  a wry  face  and  said,  ‘ It’s  bloody.’ 
Then  he  swallowed  it  with  the  air  of  pulling 
fifty  strokes  to  the  minute.  I thought  that  it 
had  done  for  him,  but  he  only  said  he  hoped 
the  Astral  Flights  would  taste  better. 
These,  you  know — I don’t  need  to  tell  any 
American — come  in  tumblers,  and  are  made 
of  gin.  Binks  stuck  to  his  glass  as  if  he 
were  rowing  a four-mile  race,  and  when  he 
finished  it  he  looked  as  if  he  had  the  mulli- 
grubs. ‘ It’s  worse,’  he  said.  ‘ I’m  going 
home.’ 

“ When  Jones  came  in  at  midnight  and 
found  the  bottles,  I didn’t  lose  much  time  in 
getting  to  Binks’s  bedside.  With  a wrench 
and  a groan  the  poor  fellow  said  that  he 
was  feeling  better,  and  then  went  off  into 
a lot  of  mad  stuff  about  rowing  and  drinks. 
It  seemed  to  comfort  him  to  reflect  that  we 
can  still  lick  the  Yankees  at  Henley  even  if 
we  can’t  stand  their  drinks.  You  see,  what 
I had  taken  for  Jones’s  gin  was  only  his 
photographic  developer.  And  that’s*  why 
Binks  hasn’t  been  rowing  in  the  eight.” 

John  Corbin. 


A BACKWOODS  PHILOSOPHER 

In  one  of  the  back  counties  of  Virginia 
there  lives  a worthy  couple,  whom  we  will 
call  Peter  and  Mandy  Jones.  Peter  owned 
a small  farm  a few  miles  from  the  village, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  county,  and 
where  Peter  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time,  to  the  neglect  of  his  farm  duties,  and 
to  the  great  distress  of  his  worthy  spouse 
he  generally  returned  home  in  a state  of  in- 
toxication. On  one  occasion  while  he  was 
absent  in  the  town  on  a drunken  spree,  his 
cows  were  attacked  by  disease  and  all  of 
them  died.  Upon  his  return  home  his  wife 
informed  him  of  the  death  of  the  cows,  and 
hoping  to  impress  upon  him  a great  moral 
lesson,  said,  “ Now.  Pete,  those  cows  dying 
that  way  was  a jedgment  of  the  Lord  agin’ 
you  for  your  wicked,  drunken  doings.”  Pete 
meditated  for  a moment,  and  then  replied, 

“ Well,  Mandy.  ef  the  Lord  has  a jedgment 
agin’  me  and  is  willin’  to  take  it  out  in  cows 
he  is  welcome  to  ’em.”  And  he  arose  and 
went  to  town  to  get  drunk  again. 
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A SUFFICIENT  REASON 

Several  years  previous  to  the  late  dis- 
turbance of  the  friendly  relations  between 
the  North  and  South  an  impecunious  Vir- 
ginia Colonel  came  to  Washington  and  ob- 
tained from  the  then  President  an  appoint- 
ment— a “ sin-e-cu-ree.”  as  he  termed  it.  The 
duties  were  nominal,  the  salary  liberal,  and 
the  colonel  contentedly  waxed  old  and  fat. 
But  the  breaking  out  of  war  rudely  and  sad- 
ly disturbed  his  dream  of  lifetime  ease  and 
plenty.  He  deemed  it  his  duty  to  link  his 
fortune  (?)  with  the  Confederacy,  resigned, 
and  hurried  back  to  his  childhood’s  home. 

Too  aged  and  broken  to  Ik*  of  service,  with- 
out money  or  influence,  simply  a burden,  his 
presence  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor, 
and  the  lines  of  his  life  grew  exceedingly 
hard.  About  all  he  possessed  was  pride. 
Of  that  he  had  an  unlimited  stock.  Yet 
somehow  he  managed  to  survive  until  the 
close  of  the  “ onpleasantness.”  Then  the 
change  of  affairs  and  the  administration  left 
him  hopeless,  and  he  suffered  exceedingly  for 
his  customary  corn  - bread,  bacon,  and  whis- 
key— the  last  most  of  all. 

Ragged,  dirty,  and  nearly  starved,  he 
chanced  to  meet  an  officer  wearing  the  blue 
who  had  known  him  during  his  official  ca- 
reer, was  greeted  kindly  and  advised  to  re- 
turn to  Washington  and  seek  employment — 
he  being  literally  homeless. 

“ I will  give  you  transportation,”  said 

General  . “ The  government  will  not 

be  hard  upon  so  aged  and  infirm  a man; 
you  still  have  some  friends  in  the  city,  and 
it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do.” 

“ Can’t  do  it,  sah,”  was  answered  firmly 
and  sternly. 

“ Why  can’t  you.  Colonel  ?” 

“ I wouldn’t  dare  to  go,  sah.” 

“ You  need  have  no  fear.  No  one  will 
harm  you.  All  you  will  have  te  do  is  to  take 
the  required  oath,  to  be  perfectly  safe.” 

“ Dursent  do  it,  sah,”  was  repeated  with 
emphasis. 

“ Who  are  you  afraid  of?” 

“ No  one  you  ever  knew,  sah,  but  ” — drop- 
ping his  voice  into  the  most  mysterious  of 
whispers — “ but  of  George,  sah;  George!” 

“George?”  questioned  the  General,  think- 
ing of  all  high  in  power.  “ Who  are  you 
talking  about.  Colonel?” 

“ George  Washington,  sah.  When  I die,  if 
he  has  -ever  heard  of  my  taking  the  oath  lie 
will  kick  me  out  of  heaven;  ’deed  he  will, 
sah!”  William  H.  Bushnell. 


A THRIFTY  SOUL 

TIannehegan  presides  over  the  portals  of 
a large  concern,  where  visitors  come  merely 
out  of  curiosity,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  show 
them  about.  One  day  he  had  been  particu- 
larly polite  in  explaining  things  to  a party  of 
gentlemen,  and  one  of  them  suggested  as  they 
were  leaving  that  TIannehegan  should  accom- 
pany them  “ and  have  something.” 

Ilannehegan  shook  his  head  sadly.  “ Sure, 


sir,”  he  said  “ oi  can’t  lave  me  post  of  juty 
— but,”  he  added,  as  a bright  iaea  occurred 
to  him,  “ yer  moight  lave  ther  proioe  of  it 
wid  me,  sir.” 


THE  TONGUE 

ACCORDING  TO  RABBI  SIMEON 

I 

“ Go,  bring  me  from  the  crowded  street 
The  choicest  morsel  man  may  eat; 
Prepare  it  for  my  mid-day  meal, 

Let  this  thy  skill  and  taste  reveal!” 
Thus,  to  his  servant,  spake  the  sage. 
Renowned  for  wisdom  in  his  age. 

II 

The  willing  slave,  no  longer  young. 

Went  forth  and  purchased  only  tongue; 
Prepared  the  meal,  without  a word. 

And  bore  it  to  his  gracious  lord. 

He,  silent,  ate;  and  eating,  thought 
It  strange  that  only  tongue  was  brought. 

III 

The  morrow  came:  “ Go,  bring  me,  sure, 
The  vilest  dish  tnou  canst  procure; 
Prepare  it  for  my  mid-day  feast, 

My  mandate  change  not  in  the  least!” 
Thus,  to  his  servant,  spake  the  sage, 
Renowned  for  wisdom  in  his  age. 

IV 

Again  the  crowded  street  was  sought, 
Again  tongue — only  tongue — was  bought; 
Prepared  again  with  skilful  hands, 

This  servant  filled  his  lord’s  commands. 
The  master  ate;  and  eating,  thought 
It  strange  that  tongue  again  was  brought. 

V 

“ How  is  it  ” — thus  at  length  he  speaks — 
“ Thou  dost  indulge  such  senseless  freaks? 

I ask  the  best , and  tongue  receive; 

The  t corst , and  tongue  again  you  give; 

I cannot,  surely,  understand 

How  this  agrees  with  my  command.” 

VI 

i 

“ My  lord ! for  wisdom  world-renowned, 

I pray  thee  think;  where  can  be  found 
A thing  so  good,  so  pure,  forsooth, 

As  the  (food  longue,  the  tongue  of  truth? 
And  what  so  bad,  so  vile,  so  mean. 

As  the  bad  tongue , impure,  unclean? 

VII 

“ Both  good  and  bad  they  are,  my  lord, 
And  thus  have  I obeyed  thy  word.” 

The  master  gravely  bowed  his  head: 

“ ’Tis  even  thus:  thou  hast  well  said; 

In  high  or  low,  in  old  or  young. 

The  l>est — the  worst — is  found  in  tongue.” 

Harvey  Wendell. 
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You  may  dri ft  tiwuyV  You  nuiy  be-  oyer-.  your-  log.A  - lb  seized  the  Raven's  b-g 
whoimed  by  the  waves.’'  The  boy  >ai«h  end  rinued  ir„  and  /found  the  piece  of 
4"  1 v:!;  ,cv  >-jih  yo'u.T  mmd  that  <be  Raven  had  tied  IP  it  ..and. 

On  the  third  morning  rimy  rose  early  burro  it.  Towani  ev^rdne;  rhe*  yaiheuTi 


wejn  to  the  heaeii*  and  took  1j old  pjt  the-  When  fhr\v 
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Blue  jay  called  out,  “ Stikua,  your  mus- 
sels.” There  was  a noise  of  feet,  and 
Stikua  and  the  women  ran  to  the  beach. 
They  carried  the  mussels  up  from  the 
beach  and  ate  mussels  all  night.  The 
boy  said,  “ To-morrow,  I think,  I shall 
surely  go  along  with  you.”  Bluejay  said 
to  him : “ What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
You  will  drift  away.  I should  have 
drifted  away  twice  if  I had  not  caught 
hold  of  the  canoe.” 

Early  the  next  morning  they  made 
themselves  ready,  and  the  boy  got  up  and 
made  himself  ready.  Then  the  people 
hauled  their  canoes  down  to  the  water 
and  got  into  them.  The  boy  tried  to  get 
info  a canoe  too,  but  Bluejay  took  hold 
of  him  and  threw  him  into  the  water. 
He  stood  in  the  water  up  to  his  waist. 
He  took  hold  of  the  side  of  the  canoe,  but 
Bluejay  hit  his  hands  to  make  him  let 
go.  For  a long  time  he  held  on,  and 
cried  and  cried,  but  at  last  he  let  go  and 
went  up  to  the  house.  Then  Bluejay 
and  the  other  people  paddled  away. 
After  a while  they  reached  the  rock  where 
the  sea-lions  lived,  and  the  hunter  went 
ashore  and  speared  a sea-lion  and  it 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  soon  floated 
there  dead.  Then  they  towed  it  to  the 
beach  and  pulled  it  up  and  singed  it,  and 
cut  it  up  and  boiled  it.  Bluejay  said, 
“ We  will  eat  it  here.”  They  ate  for  a 
long  time  and  ate  half  of  it,  and  then 
they  were  satisfied.  They  were  so  full 
that  they  went  to  sleep.  After  a while 
Bluejay  awoke  and  burned  all  the  meat 
that  was  left.  Toward  evening  they 
gathered  mussels  and  then  started 
home. 

When  they  were  near  the  shore,  Blue- 
jay called  out  to  his  wife,  u Come  and 
get  your  mussels,  Stikua,”  and  they 
heard  the  noise  of  feet  running  down  to 
the  shore.  Then  they  carried  up  the  mus- 
sels from  the  beach.  That  night  the  boy 
said,  “To-morrow  I shall  go  with  you”; 
and  Bluejay  said  to  him:  “ What  are  you 
going  to  do  ( We  may  be  thrown  into 
the  water  and  you  may  drown.” 

Early  the  next  morning  the  men  made* 
ready  to  start.  The  boy  also  got  up  and 
made  himself  ready.  Then  Bluejay  and 
the  people  hauled  the  canoes  down  to  the 
water  and  got  into  them.  The  boy  tried 
to  get  into  the  canoe,  hut  Bluejay  threw 
him  into  the  water,  and  they  pushed  off. 


The  boy  caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the 
canoe  and  held  it.  He  stood  there  in  the 
water  up  to  his  armpits,  and  tried  to  get 
into  the  canoe,  but  Bluejay  hit  his 
hands  and  made  him  let  go.  The  boy 
cried  and  cried.  Bluejay  and  the  people 
paddled  away. 

After  a little  time  the  boy  went  up  to 
the  beach,  feeling  very  sad,  and  trying 
to  think  what  he  should  do.  At  last  he 
went  into  the  house,  and  took  his  arrows 
and  started,  walking  along  the  shore. 
He  walked  around  a point,  and  saw  a 
black  eagle,  and  shot  it.  He  skinned  it 
and  tried  to  put  the  skin  on  his  body, 
but  it  was  too  small.  It  did  not  reach 
down  as  far  as  his  knees.  He  took  it  off 
and  left  it  there  and  went  on.  After  a 
while  he  saw  another  eagle,  and  he  shot 
it,  and  it  fell  down.  Its  head  was  partly 
white.  He  skinned  it  and  put  the  skin 
on  his  body,  but  it  was  too  small.  It 
reached  down  only  a little  below  his 
knees.  Then  he  took  it  off  and  left  it 
lying  there,  and  went  on  a long  way.  At 
last  he  saw  a bald-headed  eagle.  He  shot 
it,  and  it  fell  down.  Then  he  skinned 
it  and  put  the  skin  on  himself.  Even 
this  was  too  small,  but  it  nearly  fitted 
him.  Then  he  tried  to  fly.  At  first  he 
could  only  fly  downward.  He  could  not 
rise  in  the  air.  He  tried  again,  and  this 
time  he  found  that  he  could  turn,  so  he 
kept  on  trying,  and  pretty  soon  he  could 
fly  well. 

Now  he  flew  toward  the  village,  and 
when  he  had  come  near  to  the  point  he 
smelled  smoke,  and  in  that  smoke  he 
smelled  fat  cooking.  So  before  he  got 
to  the  village  he  turned  and  flew  out  to 
sea,  following  the  smell  of  the  smoke. 
Pretty  soon  he  came  to  the  rock  of  the 
sea-lions,  and  there  he  saw  the  men  of 
his  village.  He  lit  on  a tree  far  off  and 
watched  them,  looking  down  on  them 
below.  He  saw  that  they  were  cooking, 
and  when  the  meat  was  done  he  saw  them 
eating.  When  they  had  nearly  finished 
eating,  he  flew  toward  them,  and  he 
thought,  “ I wish  Bluejay  would  see  me.” 
Bluejay  did  see  the  bird  flying,  and  he 
said,  “ Ha!  a bird  is  coming  to  get  food 
from  us.”  The  boy  flew  around  them 
once,  and  then  again.  Five  times  he 
circled  around  them,  all  the  time  coming 
lower.  Bluejay  took  a piece  of  meat  and 
threw  it  out,  and  said  to  the  bird,  “I 
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give  you  this  to  ; Vako  it.*’  The*  hud  yuttr^tjflf*  Hurry;  don't  bn  lazy."’  They 
came  down,  ami  griping  the  plve  #jf  all  willed  thorn  so  he*.  Thou  ho  said, 
meat,  Hew  awi iy.  Thai*  sail!  Bluejijyy  /k  Qui<h\  eomh  your  hair.1"  They  did  so. 
4r  W hy*  that  bird  has  foot Just  l.ESy#*  a Then  he*  pu f d/dvu  a {dankon  the  ground 
per^m  Jw  Mid  look  a piece  of  ?m»at  from  under  hi» 

When  Bluejay  nud  the  people  had  hhu.ket,  ami  suhi  to  them.  v;  All  your 
firuMied  eati-Hp.  t h<  y went  ?o  sleep,  ■ Again  huMuouB  eat  a gmd  deal  of  this  meat 
dm  Haven  h»J  a piece  of  men < „ Toward  rireiry  dav.^  Mp  put-,  two  pieces  of  the 

evening  Tim  jay  ttwokey  end'  thou  the  irion  f side  hy  aide  or.  the  plank.  Thrift 

people  nte  rijraiii,  atid  afterward  Bim-jay  ; lie  out  off  * piece  of  the  meaf  and  g reused 

l*u rnyd  what  they  had  left,  There  they  the  heads-  of  idi  the  women  and  the  c hit- 
jL^eher%;d  ronssels  ami  startol  to  gw  honie.  dreu.  Then  he  pulled  our  of  the  ground 
When  thev  were  . eb.W-  to  ihe  houses  Blue-  the  wall  planks  of  the  houses  and  sharp- 
jay  (hilled  out.  a Ali,  &tikna,  got  your  cued  them.  1 £ a wall  plank  w;o  wide,  he 
mu^’'  AH  the  wunren  run  dmVn  tn  split  it,  Idle  ^ jl  them.  The 

i he  beach  with  u noise  of  feel  and  carried  * Haven  s house  was  the  lirst  house  in  file 
up  Oh  ifois-els..  village.  ]fe  did  not  pi'll f 'down  ns  planks. 

When  the  hoy  gor  home  hr  v.f  un.v  lay  He  fn^tpnvd  the  planks  OTj  Uo  < he.  harks  of 

o.wvn  That  vw  piling  the  people  j tied  to  the  women,  nod  said  to  the  ^ Xo\p 

Info,  hvd  hit  *Kd  not  arise.  ' , go  to  tfuv  hkaglt  ami 

The  next  moriun^.  m somi  as  h ho-  and  as  yon  go,  swim  five  tom-  mound' 
ptiMe  day.  early,  flu*v  begun  to  got  .ready,  t hat  rook  and  then  so  out  to  -v;»,  Alow 
tlud  tipaiu  they  Jumled  flunt  '‘avow*  into'  this  you  slncH  he  kdler  w hales,  Win  n 
the  Svafer.  The  (.-hud'A  *«m  -rdi  Ti.v  uv  >/oU  thfil  ^eudfixns  yu#  dniil  nivvuys  kill 
jwd.  lit’  did  huh  fry  to  ms  with  them.;  Ilvom.  hilt  de  noi  v»v<  liny  of  ihem  to 
in  id  they  -Tarred  oif.  After  %.  Avhde  the.  Vu'imy  ;:w*  .pT  Vi  hdU  you  kill  n good 

Thpu  the  hoy  gAt.  lie  U 1 .y^iid  1 , 'pot ;' ; it*  h#f  do . pot  giVt> 

e-nih-d  fogtdii»T  all  tho  w»uue-n* :p»d  eld)-  anv  />(  d to  poopK  I siwdl  fake 

Hrmi  mid  sidd  fo  them : wush  AHTJi- vme; . . They  shtd)  diVo 
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<"•! t the  - Ui»d  be  my  relations."  TlV'U  (hf*t  Was  &•?£  fill'd  x^nied  it  \V)fcli  tll£ai. 
hr:  began  to  - 1 »i * t sinews;  lip  r’pl/f  <»’  v'rmd  j inst"  ax  < 1-hey  T^ruo  '.to.  the  vitla^.% 

tmwy  «d  t hem,  lie  Um-W  down  Ho  imp}  Riucjay  exiled  Miii.  u All.  Stikua, 
Mnru,  i j»:«.  * I * * * mm  AplU  on  t he  stones  come  mul:  get  your  mu*sois.T’  Th^ro  was 
whom  t he  people  u.-ed  lo  li-uhrv  tboir  nu  mw  »ii  romuug.  ' 1m vs?  (imp* 

nimemk  and  m tla-P  mussel-,  .“  A Her  be  call'  d m her.  but  i,r«  one  came.  It  was 
thin  when  Blueiuy  HijJ  i-bme  other*  gu  to  all  Mill.  They  won't  .up  on  t hi*  beach, 
take  up  yon  mn.^rU  you  dt,di  aUvoys  \if.  mid  \hcn  they  saw  that  m*  urn*  was  there, 
ta  il  fast  m the  rpokifcT  aud  that  tj ie  wn  lb*  of  the  house*  Inal  <b- 

Now  dm  women  went  down  to  fh-  tU/pi^rod.  Thpyi  they  beejin  tasty,  and 
waters, edge  and  .-warn  tibf/iU,.  »rod  h?*LTi* n IHueja;y  cried  mu.  Some  one  said  to  him* 
cloudy  m jump  mtj  nf  (he  wapm  iive  v*'Bc  qu  ii:t . Blnujay;  if  yd  a had  nor  Wn 
they  swam  himkwnnl  ^yriyl  bad/  our  t’hiyf  would  not  have  d/m/^dbi* 

before  the  village;  than  ihry  Wellt  <t’W-  'to  Us.'* 

iw*ni.  ^vvi.«uHHur  vary  hisl.  They  kepi  . Now  t jxyv  made  only  one  home  tor 

on  in  Urn  fekmd  whore  Blnejhy  uiul  hi*  ddl;  all  lived 'together.  Only  tli^.  Ri>vea, 

f.-!iuw>  wort'  rookiug  their  food.  Blue-  who  had  been ; kinddmarfech  It  ad  a house 
ja.v  su'd  Id  t S *<*  inen,“\Vha(  is  this  that  i-  to  himself.  Ur  often  abme  the 

'•m-nne  ■"  Ida-  men  looked  f»( Ihe  thorns  huach  hadvdtjc  for  food,  uud  lucky, 

r i t:M  vvr-fr*  uoinine,  and  saw  ib«* . wriuM'-h  for  kramuirnck  tie  fr)!uul  a dufmm;  tip, 
oliVn  juri»p.njj^  o,uk  (>f  i]w  Wafer.  Five  Hgaiu  he  wont  ahnigr,  the  be.aefi 
tini»;s  i|m‘.v  s\vivui  itrfditiyl  tli/lt  rry--k,  %}$p  h.r  food  tUTd  !k*  innuai  & J9u<> 

tlmy  went  out  hi  -•<  a.  After  a whiK-  hfiVl^  jay  <dmii  unit  alnuu*  the  beach  tyyh ijpr  to 

rama  Ilyina  aflva*  fliibn  reward  jii*.*-  - liiid  food,  but  hr  was  always  unlucky,  mr 

bd-K  yvnli  I’l-d  bil]>.  ju.-f  a-  if  bu^d  wot  be  found  luUhiuy,  and  oHem  while  he 
on  i heir  beak-  Th«-y  kept  following  liny  lovjkjniyr.  ^nddv-nly  ft  would  bo^iu  to 

aimlhcr,  nmny  of  lib  m.  Ivlibday  saiil:  fan!  luy  hailshuVos.  0f|fhi  h»*  'vvent  .vuit 
“1>o  y»n  so*  tli*>sc  birds;  how  they  kt-ep  id  pat  her  niussuls  and  tried  to  i)t:eaJtdlcao 
'•oiionyH  When  du  flay  • -nnc  from  f off  from  the  nicks,,  bill  lie  could  mo  the 
Then  the  luiveii  mo.J,  1 IloW  is  it  that  you  H.  They  stuck  t'llrd  to  thy  -h>»*e^. 

do  not  reeM^ujvfe  tbe-e  ,r>  yon  . Id Idreu  V S.»  he  %a ye  up  and  went  home,  'die  y;?“ie>| 
Five  the  birtb  llvr  nrotuid  ' the  a p;reai;  {leal.  Often  the  Haven  h>c*kc<j  foy 

ruck,  ju.st  as.  (hr  wouuat  bad  gorie  around  -food.;  jdo.tt.ir  the.  beach  and  .found  a seal, 
it,  and  thru  ih.e.v  th  w away  out  tu  sea.  The  Others  hi!*]  uotliiiJir  m oat  ex**ept 
Whih'  nha-jay  and  hi<  ;•«  *;], h-  w«-re  eat-,  mots, 
inn  the  meat  find  thev  bad  killed,  that  Tims  dn-e  aneu  w!(U  had  mu  brought 
hunter  said;  "Quick,  kyt  pa  home,  food  in  !l*>u?  f;mdiie<  had  tmW  lost  their 
I Min  afraid  that  \vr  Un ve  miu  bad  spirits,  women  tmd  eldldreo,  Ha  ir  hnu-u^  Imd 
\\h<  m vs  i-  U fore  ,i!\v  auvthnur  Hkv  this  been  pulled  down  and  talo  n away,  and 

at  dh^yfiidfc,vr  Then  tltoy  gathored  sotm;*  thpy  had  Tt(»thiiijLr  h»  out.  tso  tlieir  Chief 

mussels,  nbd  I'mt*  in  tiu*  wmiees  the  nipHt  jami^lied  tfivan  few  bedng  stirigv; 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


PEOPLE  are  never  quite  themselves 
at  moments  of  political  excitement. 
They  come  together  in  crowds,  and 
talk  too  much  and  too  feverishly  for  Rea- 
son to  hold  her  own,  and  observations 
drawn  from  their  conduct  when  a Par- 
liament is  to  be  elected  or  a President 
chosen  are  a poor  guide  to  their  intelli- 
gence in  quieter  times.  An  onlooker, 
indeed,  who  has  no  personal  interest  at 
stake,  who  can  see  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion without  being  attracted  to  either, 
had  better,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  whole  his 
faith  in  popular  education,  do  anything 
rather  than  follow  a political  campaign. 
The  gallery  arguments,  so  fervently 
trumpeted,  so  hungrily  and  satisfacto- 
rily swallowed,  the  mob  oratory,  the 
garish  distortions,  the  small  clevernesses 
— all  the  stock  in  trade  of  your  ordinary 
politician  the  world  over — ask  of  their  lis- 
teners some  responsive  material  to  be 
worked  on,  some  deposit  of  passion,  pre- 
judice, sentiment,  or  self-interest  to  be 
brought  with  violence  to  the  surface.  On 
a detached  spectator,  weighing  what  he 
sees  and  hears  with  the  aloofness  that 
has  no  place  in  politics,  they  are  thrown 
away.  The  right  spirit  of  degradation  is 
not  in  him.  Who  ever  really  felt  an 
allusion  to  a flag  not  his  own?  Corpu- 
lence in  spectacles,  bursting  incontinent- 
ly into  a delirium  of  flag-waving,  is  a 
pleasing  sight  only  when  one  Shares  the 
emotion  that  provokes  it.  Impartiality 
must  be  excused  for  yawning.  To  its 
cold  curiosity  talk  is  but  a tinkling  cym- 
bal, and  political  talk  something  worse, 
where  there  is  no  logic.  It  lacks  the  trans- 
forming essence  that  turns  half-truths 
into  maxims  and  bluster  into  patriotism, 
and  lacking  it,  sits  in  forlorn  wonder 
that  men  can  be  so  imposed  upon.  No, 
one  must  not  look  for  the  summing  up  of 
a country’s  intelligence  in  general  elec- 
tions or  Presidential  campaigns.  What 
one  may  look  for.  what  one  may  fairly 
hope  to  deduce  from  the  conduct  of  such 
things,  is  some  index  to  the  national  feel- 
ing for  law,  or  its  reverse.  It  is  a moder- 
ately reasonable  supposition  that  if  the 


character  of  a people  has  in  it  a large  ele- 
ment of  rebelliousness,  that  element  will 
show  itself  more  prominently  at  a time  of 
national  commotion  than  when  public 
affairs  are  too  dull  to  stir  men's  thoughts; 
and  if  the  temper  of  a commonwealth  is 
essentially  orderly,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
better  proof  of  the  fact  than  that  an  elec; 
tion  should  fail  to  disturb  it. 

If  this  be  so,  an  American  campaign  is 
the  best  testimony  to  the  American  re- 
spect for  law.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
it  into  a European  head  that  Americans 
have  a respect  for  law.  Whatever  merits 
may  be  allowed  to  the  American  type  of 
democracy,  that  of  conservatism,  of  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  stability  and  perma- 
nence in  social  and  political  institutions, 
is  usually  denied  to  it,  and  with  vigor. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  a three  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  States  that  I find  myself 
driven  from  that  gratifying  illusion.  I 
begin,  on  the  contrary,  to  believe  that 
Americans  are  the  only  rational  conserv- 
atives on  this  earth;  that  in  no  other 
land  but  theirs  is  a right  feeling  for  law 
and  order,  for  capital  and  property,  so 
thoroughly  ingrained.  The  difficulty  with 
many  European  critics  is  that  they  con- 
fuse respect  for  law  with  respect  for  the 
statute-book.  A great  many  measures 
are  adopted  both  by  Congress  and  in  the 
State  Legislatures  which  are  never  meant 
to  be  enforced,  which  are  after  wards  kill- 
ed by  popular  common-sense.  There  is 
a wide  gulf  in  America  between  passing 
a bill  and  making  it  operative.  The  one 
process  does  not  follow  upon  the  other  in 
the  heedlessly  mechanical  fashion  of  old- 
er countries.  There  is  an  interval  for 
deliberation,  during  which  public  opinion, 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  pronounces 
for  or  against  its  enforcement.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, in  his  rhymed  precis  of  the  Ameri- 
can character — one  of  his  most  remarkable 
bits  of  writing — puts  this  down  to  the 
“cynic  devil  in  his  blood,” 

That  bids  him  flont  the  law  lie  makes, 

That  bids  him  make  the  law  be  flouts. 

I believe,  rather,  it  is  a sign  of  the  politi- 
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e/ii  genius  of  the  popple  hoth 

that  snot)  meusmva  ahonid  be  parked*  -nrl 
being  pii>^jy  sJVtmlil  (jcte^lUw^  %■ 
gotten  t|Jrek  lime  ami  tiyrnhia  *»peot  in 
adopled;  and  )$«?  .^tapiai* 

8*drtte  h\  Leci>.laliOfe«  Imv;j,h]>,  their 

sapporbum  make  an  hivaluablo  *afei.v 
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lish  label  to  an  embryonic  tendency  in 
American  politics— is  free  from  the  taint 
of  socialism;  and  it  preserves  this  happy 
status  of  strength  without  tyranny,  be- 
cause it  is  the  product  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience, of  practical  good  sense,  of  the 
great  diffusion  of  private  property,  and 
of  the  cautiousness  and  habits  of  legality 
and  deliberation  fostered  in  a people  that 
live  under  a written  and  all  but  immu- 
table Constitution.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  and  least  expected  develop- 
ments of  American  democracy.  Euro- 
pean inquirers  spend  many  anxious  years 
in  search  for  a word,  not  to  sum  up  Amer- 
ica— that  would  need  a dictionary — but 
to  denote  something  equally  applicable 
all  over  the  States.  One  might  proffer 
conservatism  a/nhe  most  significant  and 
pervading  fact  of  American  public  life. 
I wish,  at  any  rate,  that  I could  feel  as 
certain  of  the^future  of  any  European  in- 
stitution as  I 'do  that  no  man  will  ever  be 
three  times  President  of  the  United  States. 

Americans  prove  the  innate  modera- 
tion of  action  and  temperament  that  un- 
derlies their  often  violent  speech  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  a political  cam- 
paign; and  as  campaigns  are  conducted 
in  the  States,  they  could  not  well  have  a 
broader  field  for  the  display  of  their  real 
qualities.  The  area  of  a Presidential 
contest  is  a continent;  the  voters  are 
numbered  in  millions;  the  issues  to  be 
decided,  if  not  always  intrinsically  great, 
are  great  by  the  volume  of  human  feel- 
ing they  arouse;  the  campaign  is  waged 
for  four  solid  months  from  press  and 
platform,  in  gigantic  mass -meetings,  in 
parades,  processions,  and  pamphlets,  with 
every  stimulus  to  excitement  and  even 
passion.  Moreover,  Americans  take  nat- 
urally to  this  sort  of  thing.  Their  emo- 
tions are  quickly  and  strongly  stirred. 
They  revel  in  a Presidential  election  as 
nn  Englishman  revels  in  the  finish  of  a 
finely  fought  boat-race.  It  is  their  one 
national  sport,  and  the  keen  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  follow  it  is  more  than 
proportionate  to  the  great  prize  to  be  won, 
or  the  competitors  who  are  striving  to 
win  it,  or  even  the  immense  area  over 
which  the  game  is  played.  Here,  if  any- 
where, disorder  were  excusable;  yet, 
while  of  course  there  are  some  individual 
instances  of  violence,  the  habitual  self- 
restraint,  good-humor,  and  fairness  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  make  of  the  election  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  a most  decent  and 
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impressive  proceeding— far  more  decent 
and  impressive,  to  my  mind,  than  the 
election  of  an  English  Parliament. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  follow  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1896  from  start  to 
finish.  I w’as  told,  and  believed  it  with- 
out difficulty,  that  not  since  the  war  had 
there  been  such  stirring  times.  Wherev- 
er I travelled,  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
or  two  thousand  miles  inland,  there  were 
the  same  signs  of  tumultuous  anxiety, 
hope,  fear,  and  earnestness  that  marked 
the  home-rule  crisis  in  England  twelve 
years  ago — the  same  excitability,  but  not 
the  same  disorderliness.  I do  not  know 
precisely  how  many  meetings  were  broken 
up,  how  many  platforms  stormed,  speak- 
ers howled  down,  and  heads  broken  be- 
fore the  Irish  question  was  settled.  These 
arguments  were  so  common  as  to  be  al- 
most tiresome.  Certainly  there  was  no- 
thing like  the  diffused  moderation  of 
behavior  that  obtained  everywhere  in 
America  in  ’96.  When  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
conversion  to  the  Nationalist  cause  was 
made  known,  there  was  a very  consider- 
able “enemy’s  country”  in  which  even 
his  age  and  career  would  not  have  saved 
him  from  insult,  and  possibly  not  from 
mobbing.  Mr.  Bryan  was  as  safe  from 
anything  of  the  kind  in  New  York,  which 
did  not  believe  in  him,  as  in  the  Far 
West,  which  talked  and  thought  of  him  • 
as  a second  Messiah.  If  I remember 
rightly,  he  was  only  once  interfered  with 
on  his  Eastern  tour.  Some  Yale  boys 
forgathered  at  a meeting  in  New  Haven 
and  successfully  competed  even  with  his 
resonant  voice.  Nothing  was  more  re- 
markable to  an  Englishman,  even  in  that 
remarkable  campaign,  than  the  instant 
condemnation  of  these  frolicsome  under- 
graduates by  public  opinion  everywhere, 
and  by  newspapers  of  every  class  and  of 
every  shade  of  political  sympathy.  In 
England  the  affair  would  have  been 
laughed  at  and  forgotten  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

All  through  American  campaigns  one 
finds  this  same  insistence  on  regularity 
and  method.  From  the  primaries  to  the 
State,  and  thence  to  the  national  conven- 
tions, and  onwards  to  the  polling-booth, 
the  hugest  and  most  complex  electoral 
machinery  yet  fashioned  by  man  moves 
with  as  little  friction  as  a Broadway 
cable -car.  It  might  even  seem  to  be 
made  of  like  materials.  One  would  not 
be  surprised  at  being  shown  into  some 
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vast  and  glittering  power  - house,  alive 
and  whirring  with  dynamos,  wheels,  ball 
valves,  bands,  and  pistons,  and  told: 
“This  is  our  machine  for  turning  out 
Presidents.  It  runs  all  the  time,  and 
drops  a President  into  this  little  box 
once  every  four  years.”  The  marvel 
really  is,  as  one  comes  to  look  closely  at 
the  actual  system  and  note  the  passions 
and  rivalries  that  threaten  to  disrupt  it, 
not  that  it  should  work  so  smoothly,  but 
that  it  should  work  at  all.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, a national  convention.  Nine  hun- 
dred odd  delegates,  who  have  never  worked 
together  in  their  lives,  few  of  whom  are 
personally  acquainted  with  a score  of 
their  colleagues  outside  their  own  State 
contingent,  meet  to  perform  the  two  most 
momentous  and  delicate  duties  that  can 
fall  to  a political  party — the  selection  of 
its  candidate  and  the  enunciation  of  its 
principles.  Their  deliberations  are  not 
even  made  easier  by  being  held  in  ca- 
mera. A coliseum  is  hired  or  built,  and 
America  invited  to  watch  the  contest. 
Twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  thousand 
people  crowd  the  galleries,  closing  by 
the  magnetic  excitability  of  mere  num- 
bers the  last  hope  of  calm  discussion. 
As  ballot  after  ballot  is  taken,  and  now 
one  candidate  and  now  another  candi- 
date is  seen  to  be  making  headway,  and 
the  forces  of  a third  are  wavering,  and 
those  of  a fourth  have  already  deserted 
their  favorite  and  gone  over  to  a stronger 
faction,  and  emissaries  and  aides-de-camp 
are  rushing  about  the  floor  entreating, 
bargaining,  rallying  support  for  the  dark 
horse  they  are  soon  to  spring  on  the  con- 
vention, as  each  name  and  each  speech 
is  hailed  with  the  long  rolling  cheers  of 
a passion  - wrought  multitude,  and  one 
section  after  another,  backed  up  by  its 
supporters  in  the  galleries,  strives  with 
voice  and  flag  and  banner  to  give  the 
impression  of  overwhelming  strength,  as 
the  prize  to  be  battled  for  seems  better 
worth  the  winning,  and  the  contestants 
grow  more  feverishly  strenuous  the  long- 
er its  fate  is  unsettled,  until  at  last  nature 
itself  begins  to  cry  out  for  some  climax 
that  will  bring  rest  to  the  blurred  brain 
and  ragged  nerves  and  end  this  torture 
of  suspense — looking  down  on  this  seem- 
ing whirlpool  of  primitive  delirium,  what 
is  it,  one  asks,  that  saves  it  from  the  dis- 
ordered frenzy  of  a mere  mob?  Nothing 
but  the  American  instinct  for  legality, 
for  doing  things  according  to  rule,  for 


observing  the  letter,  even  where  they 
neglect  the  spirit,  of  the  game  they  are 
playing.  Time  after  time  the  huge  gath- 
ering seems  stumbling  towards  confusion, 
but  always  the  abiding  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  fair  dealing  pulls  it  back  from 
the  precipice.  The  formulae  of  combat 
are  scrupulously  observed.  The  chair- 
man, if  he  is  a man  of  sound  voice  and 
nerve,  is  deferred  to  like  the  Speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  often  after 
the  wildest  and  noisiest  of  scenes,  when  one 
would  think  that  reason  had  been  finally 
dethroned  and  that  some  trial  of  the  per- 
sonal prowess  of  the  rival  parties  was 
the  only  solution  possible,  one  may  listen 
to  a quiet  ten  minutes’  debate  on  a point 
of  order  so  fine  and  abstract  that  the 
stiffest  stickler  for  etiquette  might  well 
pass  it  by.  If  America  had  a court,  it 
would  be  an  odd  compound  of  personal 
tumult  with  the  rigidest  protocole  cou- 
cei  vable. 

This  same  grafting  of  emotiopalism 
upon  a bed-rock  of  orderliness  is  to  be 
found  on  a smaller  scale  at  public  meet- 
ings. In  public  meetings,  too,  one  may 
come  across  some  of  the  choicest  differ- 
ences between  the  conduct  of  political 
campaigns  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Of  the  two  an  English  meeting 
is,  I think,  somewhat  the  livelier.  The 
audience,  of  course,  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  throngs  that  fill  Madison 
Square  Garden  or  Carnegie  Hall.  Fif- 
teen hundred  people  make  a large  gath- 
ering even  for  a city  in  England.  Twice 
that  number  would  be  almost  a record 
assembly.  In  country  districts,  where 
large  buildings  are  scarce,  the  size  of  the 
audience  is  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
local  school  house  or  the  upper  room  in 
the  village  inn.  But  whether  in  town  or 
country  the  enthusiasm  generated  by 
mere  numbers  is  usually  absent.  Nor  is 
much  effort  made  to  stimulate  that  en- 
thusiasm by  decorating  the  hall  with  the 
national  flag  or  portraits  of  favorite  lead- 
ers. Until  the  speeches  begin  the  audi- 
ence sits  in  a silence  that  would  confirm 
the  companionable  American's  worst  fears 
of  English  reserve.  It  lias  no  union 
jacks  to  wave,  and  never  thinks  of  sing- 
ing patriotic  songs.  In  one  of  Mr.  Jacobs’ 
sea-yarns  an  old  tar  on  the  eve  of  woo- 
ing a young  girl  is  advised  to  send  her  a 
nosegay.  “I  won’t  do  nothing  so  darn- 
ed silly,”  is  the  stalwart  answer.  The 
average  Englishman  would  say  pretty 
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much  the  same  if  invited  to  use  the  na- 
tional flag  as  a party  emblem.  To  flaunt 
the  union-jack  at  a Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive meeting  would  appeal  to  him  as  a 
piece  of  foolishness  tinged  with  sacrilege. 
Americans  do  not  feel  this,  partly  be- 
cause they  are  used  to  seeing  the  stars 
and  stripes  wherever  they  turn,  on  pub- 
lic schools,  hotels,  dry  - goods  stores,  in 
shop  windows,  on  the  stall  of  an  Italian 
fruit-seller,  over  the  door  of  a Chinese 
laundry,  at  the  stern  of  the  fussy,  spit- 
ting little  tugboats  that  rush  up  and 
down  the  rivers,  and  partly  because,  with 
their  keen  turn  for  dramatic  effects  and 
the  practical  bias  of  the  national  intellect, 
they  like,  whenever  possible,  to  visualize 
their  ideas  and  emotions.  Patriotism  in 
America  is  taught  as  a school  subject  as 
regularly  and  methodically  as  arithmetic 
or  geography.  A boy  of  ten  knows  the 
words  and  airs  of  more  patriotic  songs 
than  an  Englishman  hears  in  a lifetime. 
The  national  flag  is  placed  in  his  hands 
as  soon  as  he  enters  the  kindergarten, 
and  it  reappears  at  all  public  meetings, 
dinners,  and  celebrations  as  naturally 
as  “The  Queen”  upon  an  Englishman’s 
toast  list  or  the  regimental  colors  in  the 
officers*  mess-room.  It  is  the  first  and 
most  obvious  duty  of  a campaign-man- 
ager to  see  that  every  seat  at  a meeting 
has  on  it  a two-cent  banner,  and  that 
somewhere  in  the  galleries  a band  is 
tuning  up  for  “ Columbia”  and  “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

Lacking  sucli  entertainment,  and  be- 
ing, indeed,  temperamentally  disinclined 
for  it  except  upon  rare  and  wholly  na- 
tional occasions,  an  English  audience  has 
to  fall  back  on  campaign  leaflets  and  the 
evening  newspapers  for  its  amusement. 
These  it  reads  with  much  quiet  persever- 
ance, laying  them  aside  only  to  greet 
with  cheers  and  catcalls  the  entrance  of 
some  well-known  local  leader.  It  is  not 
until  the  big  guns  appear  on  the  platform 
that  any  real  enthusiasm  is  shown.  Just 
when  an  American  audience  is  settling 
down  to  listen  decorously,  an  English  au- 
dience wakes  up  to  its  duty  of  “ making 
things  hum.”  A political  meeting  in  the 
States  is  like  a Scotch  concert  on  St.  An- 
drew’s day — the  liveliest  part  of  it  is  over 
and  done  with  before  the  official  per- 
formance has  begun.  On  that  day  of 
days  Scotchmen  march  in  good  time 
upon  the  doomed  building,  and  sing 
through  all  the  ballads  they  find  on  the 


programme,  and  as  many  more  as  mem- 
ory or  imagination  may  suggest.  It  is  so 
with  Americans  awaiting  the  coming  of 
their  orators.  The  audience  provides  its 
own  entertainment.  One  after  the  other, 
from  “ When  we  were  marching  through 
Georgia,”  down  to  that  stupendous  pla- 
giarism, “My  Country,  ’tis  of  thee,” 
all  the  national  airs  are  taken  up 
and  sung  with  a force  that  makes  the 
plaster  on  the  walls  quiver.  Thousands 
of  flags  shoot  out  at  their  conclusion  to 
add  to  the  full  volume  of  emotion,  and 
the  grand  burst  of  cheers  that  rounds 
them  off  has  hardly  died  away  before  the 
band  gives  the  key  for  another  soug. 
Sometimes  in  the  lull  are  heard  variations 
of  those  melodious  war-cries  and  chal- 
lenges with  which  Yale  and  Cornell  have 
paralyzed  Father  Thames.  I met  them 
first  during  the  last  Presidential  election. 
Twenty  thousand  people  were  crowding 
the  vast  hall  on  Madison  Square.  The 
walls  and  pillars  were  hung  with  the  red, 
white,  and  blue,  and  portraits  of  the  Re- 
publican candidates.  Here  and  there  men 
were  standing  on  their  seats  addressing 
those  around  them.  The  inevitable  band 
could  just  be  heard  making  ready  in  the 
galleries.  * Suddenly  from  a far-away 
bench  came  a big  voice,  “ What’s  the 
matter  with  McKinley?”  Everybody  for 
a moment  stood  at  attention;  the  im- 
promptu orators  stepped  from  their  chairs; 
the  band  ceased  its  scrapings;  and  with 
one  voice  rolled  back  the  slow,  singsong 
answer,  “He’s  all  right!”  “Who’s  all 
right?”  demanded  the  big  voice.  “Mc- 
Kinley!” yelled  the  twenty  thousand, 
backing  its  opinion  with  rattling  volleys 
of  cheers.  The  thing  was  very  typical — 
typical  in  its  triviality,  its  effectiveness, 
in  the  enthusiasm  it  set  a-blazing,  in  the 
orderliness  it  exacted  from  the  audience 
to  allow  question  and  response  to  be  given 
without  interruption. 

But  the  after-math  is  disappointment. 
Where  feeling  runs  so  high  and  is  so' 
easily  evoked,  some  amount  of  disorder 
might  be  thought  its  natural  product. 
However,  one’s  expectancy  goes  unre- 
warded. No  distraction  is  at  hand  or 
allowed  to  appear  offering  moments  of 
escape  from  the  oratorical  cataract.  When 
the  meeting  has  actually  opeued,  all  tur- 
bulence is  at  end.  The  American  love  of 
systematic  order  steps  in  with  the  decla- 
ration that  what  has  been  arranged  shall 
be  carried  out  even  as  it  was  arranged. 
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The  time  for  private  initiative,  for  per- 
sonal excurskms,  is  over;  the  ceremony 
has  begun,  and  the  local  constabulary  will 
take  charge  of  him  who  disturbs  its  har- 
mony. Not  that  the  audience  has  ex- 
hausted itself.  Every  point  is  seized  upon 
and  cheered  with  an  intensity  that  puts 
an  English  burst  of  approval  into  the 
shade.  The  flag-waving  and  the  inter- 
vals of  vocal  patriotism  continue  to  the 
end.  But  of  the  kind  of  disturbance  that 
is  the  salt  of  an  English  meeting  there  is 
none,  and  the  reasons  for  its  absence  lie 
too  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  charac- 
ter and  political  system  to  be  lightly 
delved  for.  Even  as  it  is,  I see  looming 
before  me  the  paralyzing  problem  of  the 
strength  of  party  spirit  in  England  and 
America.  Let  me  escape  before  even  a 
hint  of  its  existence  appears  on  these 
tranquil  pages.  This  much  may  perhaps 
be  ventured— that  in  America,  by  almost 
universal  custom,  a Republican  only  at- 
tends Republican  meetings,  and  a Demo- 
crat only  those  where  he  can  be  sure  of 
hearing  his  opponents  soundly  pum- 
melled. Hardly  anyone  presents  himself 
at  a party  gathering  in  search  of  convic- 
tions; these  he  is  already  possessed  of; 
what  lie  is  on  the  lookout  for  is  some 
one  who  will  take  those  convictions  for 
granted  and  proceed  at  once  to  lash  them 
into  enthusiasms.  This  helps  to  make 
America  what  it  is— the  paradise  of  the 
political  speaker.  The  people  in  front  of 
him  are  all  of  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
whatever  he  says  “goes.”  He  is  never 
interrupted,  or  howled  down,  or  forced  to 
explain  things,  or  dragged  into  an  argu- 
ment. He  would  be  as  surprised  as  a 
parson  in  his  pulpit  to  have  any  of  his 
statements  questioned.  Moreover,  if  there 
is  a minority  that  disagrees  with  him,  it 
keeps  its  sentiments  to  itself.  Minorities 
are  taught  to  do  that  in  most  departments 
of  American  public  life,  but  at  party 
meetings  their  mere  presence  is  only  tol- 
erated on  conditions  of  monastic  silence. 
Freedom  of  speech  is  allowed  only  when 
the  thing  spoken  does  not  run  counter  to 
the  opinions  of  the  majority.  The  inter- 
rupter is  shown  no  mercy.  Policemen 
descend  upon  him  the  moment  lie  opens 
his  mouth,  and  he  is  bundled  out  of  the 
hall  as  an  offence  to  public  decency  and 
good  manners.  The  speaker,  in  fact,  is  the 
despot  of  the  meeting.  The  audience, 
like  the  spectators  in  a theatre,  are  assem- 
bled to  witness  a performance  and  not  to 


take  part  in  one.  The  entertainment 
provided  for  them  may  be  good  or  bad, 
but  except  by  leaving  the  hall  they  have 
no  means  of  protesting.  Whatever  is 
placed  before  them  they  must  accept  and 
make  the  most  of.  Such  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  its  effect  on  the  con- 
duct of  political  meetings  is  everything 
that  is  orderly,  respectable — and  dull. 

In  England  things  are  far  otherwise.  If 
an  English  audience  does  not  like  a speak- 
er or  the  manner  of  his  speech  it  tells  him 
so  at  once.  That  saves  a lot  of  time,  and 
teaches  a public  man  to  respect  his  listen- 
ers. The  curse  of  political  meetings  in 
England,  and  not  in  England  only,  is  the 
chairman,  usuallysomelocal  magnate,  who 
will  try  and  stand  for  half  an  hour  between 
the  audience  and  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing. The  audience  tolerates  it  for  ten 
minutes  and  then  tells  him  to  “ Shut  up!” 
If  he  declines  to,  the  audience  grows  hu- 
morously critical,  and  the  speech  pro- 
ceeds under  a fire  of  chaff  and  commen- 
tary. In  cases  of  peculiar  obstinacy  an 
immense  coughing  and  shuffling  of  feet 
and  sticks  raise  an  tfproar  that  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  carry  its  point.  The 
chairman  may  feel  a trifle  indignantx 
but  he  has  learnt  a useful  lesson,  and 
next  time  he  will  do  better.  Englishmen 
will  not  put  up  with  a man  who  bores 
them.  As  soon  as  they  have  had  enough 
of  his  eloquence  the  fact  is  made  clear 
with  a singular  absence  of  bashfulness. 
It  may  not  be  a good  advertisement  for 
our  national  manners,  but  it  keeps  a 
meeting  lively,  which  is  much,  and  it  puts 
an  effective  stop  on  pompous  dullards, 
which  is  more.  Nothing  like  this  treat- 
ment of  public  speakers  exists  in  Amer- 
ica. I sometimes  wish  it  did.  What 
Mr.  Howells  calls  the  “ inexorable  hospi- 
tality ” of  Americans  is  extended  even  to 
cover  orators.  The  bigger  the  bore  the 
more  courteous  and  attentive  seems  to  be 
the  hearing  he  receives.  The  audience 
sits  and  suffers  uncomplainingly,  hoping 
for  the  end,  but  too  polite  to  hasten  it. 

To  the  deference  yielded  to  these 
“bosses  ” of  eloquence  may  be  attributed 
in  part  that  note  of  exaggeration  which 
American  speakers  rarely  escape.  It  is 
not  good  for  oratorical  style  that  orators 
should  go  unchallenged.  Human  nature, 
especially  that  part  of  it  that  is  found  on 
political  platforms,  cannot  withstand  the 
temptations  of  too  much  power.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  criticism  and  corrective  re- 
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straint,  the  consciousness  that  whatever 
is  said  will  be  applauded,  and  the  more 
strongly  it  is  put  the  louder  will  be  the 
applause,  must  inevitably  make  a man 
reckless  in  speech  and  thought.  A great 
many  American  speakers  win  their  spurs 
at  anniversaries,  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions, and  other  patriotic  festivities,  and 
there  could  hardly  be  a worse  school  for 
oratory.  The  bombast  and  florid  rhetoric 
peculiar  to  such  events  are  too  easily 
acquired  to  be  readily  outgrown.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  these  public  occasions, 
such  as  they  are,  should  have  so  much  to 
do  with  setting  the  standard  of  speech- 
making throughout  the  country.  The 
debates  in  Congress  are  followed  with 
too  little  interest  to  have  any  effect  in 
raising  or  lowering  the  public  taste.  The 
political  orator  is  therefore  left  pretty 
much  to  his  own  devices,  and  the  result 
is  not  always  happy.  His  education  is 
rarely  above  that  of  the  average  man  in 
the  audience  he  is  addressing;  and  even 
if  it  is,  he  is  at  some  pains  to  show  that  it 
is  not.  Where  he  fails,  his  triteness  of 
matter  and  the  too  ambitious  efforts  of  his 
kind  to  cover  poverty  of  thought  with 
gaudy  rhetoric  are  usually  responsible. 
From  these  particular  faults  English 
speakers,  I imagine,  are  rather  more  free. 
A certain  cautiousness  aud  moderation  of 
speech  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  vigil- 
ant and  instantaneous  opposition  they 
are  sure  to  encounter  when  their  enthusi- 
asm goes  beyond  the  frontiers  of  truth; 
and  a man  who  is  obliged  to  stop  and 
thiuk  what  he  will  say  is  very  likely  to 
pay  attention  to  how  he  will  say  it. 
Moreover,  Parliamentary  debates,  report- 
ed almost  verbatim  and  widely  read, 
have  established  a certain  model  of  excel- 
lence which  all  orators  more  or  less  de- 
liberately try  to  speak  up  to.  The  mod- 
el, to  be  sure,  is  not  the  best  of  its  kind, 
but  it  lias  undoubtedly  encouraged  a 
stately  and  dignified  style  of  oratory, 
whose  faults  are  not  so  much  those  of  ex- 
uberance and  “ tallness”  as  of  a starched 
and  too  formal  prolixity.  Public  speaking 
in  England  is  still,  in  the  main,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  upper  classes,  except  at  some 
Radical  meetings,  where  a loquacious  gas- 
litter  or  cobbler,  whose  “unlive  eloquence” 
is  the  subject  of  determined  compliment 
from  the  M.  P.  in  whose  support  it  is 
poured  forth,  is  thrown  in  now  and  then 
by  way  of  contrast  or  relief;  and  this 
reservation  of  the  platform  to  men  of 


good  education  counts  for  something  in 
preserving  a high  level  of  thought  and 
literary  style.  The  displeasing  qualities 
of  English  speakers  come  usually  from  a 
want  of  sympathy  between  themselves 
and  their  audience,  from  a not  infrequent 
note  of  pomposity  or  condescension,  and 
from  the  national  habit  of  spoiling 
sound  thoughts  by  a prosy  aud  pointless 
way  of  putting  them.  They  are  not  so 
well  versed  in  the  mechanics  of  their 
craft  as  most  American  orators.  The  lat- 
ter feel  the  pulse  of  the  audience  more 
exactly,  and  are  more  quickly  sensitive  to 
any  falling  off  of  enthusiasm.  They  never 
take  on  the  tones  of  a professor  address- 
ing his  class.  When  they  can  abstain 
from  attempting  cerulean  heights,  the 
feeling  of  perfect  equality  and  sympathy 
between  those  on  the  platform  and  those 
around  it  gives  a fresh,  colloquial  turn  of 
expression  that  often  atones  for  common- 
place thought.  In  short,  they  are  more 
effective;  and  if  it  is  an  effectiveness 
sometimes  purchased  at  the  cost  of  things 
better  worth  having — reason,  moderation, 
elevation  of  thought,  and  dignity  of  senti- 
ment— it  is  but  one  more  proof  that  even 
in  a democracy  human  nature  has  its 
weaker  side.  The  average  man  any  day 
and  anywhere  would  far  rather  listen  to 
commonplaces  neatly  turned  than  to  ori- 
ginality badly  expressed.  Oratory  in 
England  has  not  yet  been  popularized. 
Some  suggestion  of  class  privilege,  the 
pride  of  Sir  Oracle  commanding  silence, 
still  hovers  around  it.  It  is  a better  edu- 
cational tonic  than  the  American  variety, 
but  of  a heavier  flavor.  The  cultor  inf  re- 
quens  of  English  political  orators  runs 
considerable  risk  of  being  instructed,  and 
more  of  being  bored.  In  America  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  either  fate.  And 
as  the  ordinary  citizen's  horror  of  bore- 
dom is  somewhat  greater  than  his  love 
of  instruction,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
in  England  for  the  audience  to  provide 
the  amusement  while  the  speaker  dis- 
penses the  profit. 

Among  these  agents  of  liveliness,  with 
whom  the  platform  distributors  of  light 
and  leading  wage  deathless  war.  gratitude 
must  give  the  first  place  to  the  British 
working-man.  Trade  unions  and  com- 
pulsory education  have  not  yet  flattened 
out  all  his  old  individuality.  He  may  in 
time  become,  like  others  before  him,  a 
phonograph  for  half-baked  newspaper 
oracles,  a Gatling  gun  of  formula'  and  re- 
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passionless  voice,  “will  you  kindly  speak 
up?  I should  be  sorry  if  any  one  missed 
what  you  have  to  say.”  The  heckler, 
now  quite  unnerved,  would  stammer  out 
something,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  listen- 
ing with  a malicious  smile,  would  quietly 
readjust  his  eye  glass,  and  turning  to  the 
audience,  fling  out  a reply — cool,  cutting, 
and  decisive. 

One  cannot  pretend  that  all  this  is  very 
dignified,  but  it  has  its  usefulness  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  rebelliousness  of 
the  English  people.  A certain  class  feel- 
ing is  often  at  the  bottom  of  such  heck- 
ling and  interruptions  as  occur.  The 
man  on  the  platform  askiug  the  suffrages 
of  the  masses  is  the  man  to  whom  these 
same  masses  doff  their  caps  most  days  in 
the  year.  They  do  not  resent  his  candi- 
dature, but  the  love  of  sport  prompts  them 
to  make  the  most  of  the  one  occasion  when 
their  usual  relations  are  reversed,  when 
they  are  the  masters  and  he  the  suppli- 
cant for  their  favors.  It  illustrates,  too, 
the  national— dogged  ness  an  Englishman 
would  naturally  write,  but  others  might 
find  a different  word.  Americans  are 
said  to  be  an  un reverential  people,  but 
they  dearly  worship  a majority.  In  a 
company  of  six  people  you  have  only  to 
show  an  American  that  five  are  against 
him  to  convince  him  that  he  is  wrong. 
That  is  just  when  an  Englishmanbecomes 
finally  certain  he  is  the  only  sane  person 
in  the  room.  The  joy  of  having  every 
one  opposed  to  you  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  fascination  of  heckling.  Moreover, 
as  a feature  of  English  elections,  the  cus- 
tom is  typical  of  the  haphazardness  and 
lack  of  settled  method  which  distinguish 
the  conduct  of  our  political  campaigns. 
The  electoral  system  itself  is  not  free 
from  this  air  of  desul  tori  ness,  compared, 
at  least,  with  the  finished  methods  of  se- 
lecting representatives  in  the  States.  In 
England  there  are  no  primaries  and  no 
conventions,  and  only  the  shadow  of  a 
machine.  Nominations  are  made  some- 
times by  the  local  Liberal  or  Conservative 
associations,  and  sometimes  by  the  party 
headquarters  in  London.  The  men  who 
invite  a candidate  to  stand  are  almost 
without  exception  in  politics  “ for  their 
health."  They  have  no  favors  to  ask  and 
no  pledges  to  exact.  As  a rule,  they  are 
men  of  good  social  and  business  standing, 
with  a natural  inclination  towards  a rep- 
resentative of  their  own  position.  It 
sounds  somewhat  unctuous  to  say  their 


only  desire  is  to  put  forward  a candidate 
whose  character  or  commercial  promi- 
nence or  experience  in  the  thousand  and 
one  departments  of  municipal  life  is  a 
guarantee  that  he  will  be  a credit  to  the 
constituency;  but  such,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  the  fact,  and  I think  the  personnel 
of  the  House  of  Commons  proves  it.  If 
a local  candidate  is  available,  they  ap- 
proach him  first  of  all.  If  the  district 
happens  to  be  bare  of  merchants  or  law- 
yers or  landed  gentry  who  are  willing  to 
run  for  Parliament,  a deputation  is  sent 
up  to  the  central  office  in  London  and 
some  outsider  agreed  upon.  In  England 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a man  to  be  born 
or  to  reside  in  the  locality  he  wishes  to 
represent.  A Birmingham  man  can  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
any  town,  borough,  or  county  that  will 
have  him ; and  it  often  happens  that  the 
people  are  called  upon  to  vote  for  a candi- 
date whom  they  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  before  his  arrival  in  their  district,  and 
of  whom  they  know  nothing  except  that 
he  calls  himself  a Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive. 

By  the  side  of  the  complex  and  legally 
prescribed  machinery  that  has  to  be  set 
at  work  in  America  for  the  choice  of 
aspirants  to  all  and  every  office,  nothing 
could  well  seem  more  casual.  This  note 
of  improvisation  clings  to  every  stage  of 
the  contest.  The  fine  points  of  elec- 
tioneering and  organization,  known  by 
instinct  to  every  campaign -manager  in 
America,  are  still  undreamt  of  by  English 
wire-pullers.  I am  not  in  the  least  re- 
gretting this.  American  methods  might, 
and  probably  would,  bring  out  a heavier 
vote,  but  how  many  things  not  quite  so 
desirable  would  they  bring  in  ? How- 
ever, we  are  becoming  Americanized  w ith 
reasonable  speed,  and  in  time  may  agree 
to  exchange  our  Hooleys  for  your  Han- 
nas. As  things  are  at  present,  a Parlia- 
mentary candidate,  after  receiving  his 
invitation  to  stand,  issues  a public  letter 
of  acceptance  in  which  his  political  faith 
is  defined  and  his  views  on  the  questions 
of  the  day  touched  upon.  These  he  ex- 
pounds more  fully  at  a general  meeting 
of  the  electors,  who  pass  resolutions  con- 
firming his  nomination.  A committee- 
room  is  hired  and  an  election  agent  ap- 
pointed. hv  whom  and  through  whom  all 
t lie  expenses  of  t lie  fight,  which  the  law 
tries  to  regulate,  but  not  always  with  the 
best  success,  must  be  paid.  It  takes 
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ning  votes.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  convince  an  American  wire-puller  that 
an  election  without  parades,  torch-light 
processious,  fireworks,  bands,  campaign 
ditties,  the  national  flag,  44  straw  ” votes, 
“wash”  bets,  the  maledictions  of  rival 
bosses,  and  hourly  newspaper  interviews 
can  be  really  an  election  at  all.  And  yet 
the  dismaying  fact  remains  that  in  Eng- 
land we  do  somehow  manage  to  carry  on 
representative  government  without  these 
aids  to  reflection.  Electioneering  among 
us  does  not  stray  beyond  the  common- 
place lines  of  canvassing,  holding  meet- 
ings, issuing  pamphlets,  and  making  the 
streets  hideous  with  posters  and  placards. 
Much  even  of  what  there  is  is  purely 
voluntary.  Anybody  who  has  the  time 
and  inclination  can  take  a hand  in  it. 
There  is  no  trained  army  of  workers  such 
as  exists  in  America,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  start  in  and  44  boom  things  right 
along.”  A Parliamentary  candidate  has 
to  rely  on  chance  enthusiasts  to  get  his 
canvassing  done,  and  usually  among  the 
first  to  volunteer  for  the  work  are  the 
wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  of  his  prom- 
inent supporters.  This  amazes  Ameri- 
cans, who  cannot  without  some  effort 
think  of  Tammany  Hall  similarly  over- 
run. There  was  a time  when  women 
played  a really  distinguished  part  in 
English  public  life.  When  they  founded 
salons  and  mapped  out  policies  and  made 
themselves  a power  among  the  actual 
rulers  of  the  land.  The  reigns  of  Anne 
and  the  four  Georges  are  full  of  dashing 
tales  of  petticoat  diplomacy.  Even  as 
late  as  the  thirties  Holland  House  was 
still  a shrine  to  the  Whigs,  and  Lady 
Blessington  gave  counsel  and  aid  to  their 
rivals  at  Gore  Court.  But  advancing 
Liberalism,  by  transferring  the  balance 
of  power  to  the  middle,  and  later  on  to 
the  working  classes,  has  destroyed  their 
gracious  influence.  Women  no  longer 
lead  in  politics.  They  have  left  the 
elected  to  serve  the  electorate,  and  desert- 
ed the  lobby  to  cluster  round  the  polling- 
booth.  Even  as  redeemed  by  the  Prim- 
rose League,  the  squalid  tactics  of  modern 
electioneering  seem  but  a sorry  exchange 
for  the  brilliancy  of  the  old  position  and 
the  old  intrigues.  Possibly  it  is  the  fault 
of  misdirected  energy.  A very  fascina- 
ting and  accomplished  lady,  the  sister  of 
the  only  statesman  whom  Greece  has  pro- 
duced in  the  last  three  decades,  proved 
for  many  years  that  a salon  is  still  a pos- 


sibility, and  some  woman  may  yet  arise 
in  England  to  revive  for  her  sex  their 
ancient  vantage-groilnd.  Meanwhile,  no 
sooner  is  a candidate’s  banner  hoisted 
than  from  suburb  or  country-side  the 
fair  enthusiasts  for  “The  Cause”  troop 
down  to  his  headquarters  and  sit  there 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night, 
mailing  circulars,  directing  wrappers,  do- 
ing the  clerical  work  of  the  campaign. 
Not  a few  push  their  political  zeal  even 
further.  They  go  out  canvassing.  A 
card  is  given  them  with  the  names  of  all 
the  voters  in  a certain  street  written  on 
it.  Each  of  these  voters  is  visited,  ar- 
gued with,  harangued,  coaxed,  and  del- 
uged with  leaflets,  till,  in  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  get  back  to  work  again,  the 
worthy  mechanic  or  green-grocer,  or  who- 
ever the  victim  may  be,  has  to  yield  to 
his  pertinacious  inquisitor.  If  the  work 
is  well  done,  as  it  usually  is,  the  candi- 
date knows  just  who  are  for  him  and 
who  against,  and  who  are  wavering  and 
worth  visiting  again,  and  who  want  to 
be  fetched  to  the  polls  on  election  day. 
A drive  from  his  workshop  to  the  poll- 
ing-booth behind  coachmen  in  livery  is 
one  of  the  inducements  to  vote  that  the 
British  working-man  is  least  insensible 
to.  Election  day  is  not  a public  holiday 
as  it  is  in  the  States,  and  laborers  have 
often  to  be  dragged  from  their  business 
to  the  ballot-box  and  rushed  back  again. 
Some  of  the  carriages  are  hired,  but  most, 
especially  when  the  candidate  is  a Con- 
servative of  high  standing,  are  lent  by 
friends  and  supporters,  and  an  odd  sight 
they  make  dashing  up  to  the  polling- 
booths  with  their  uuaccustomed  cargoes 
just  before  closing-time.  I remember  a 
pony -trap,  driven  by  a girl  of  twenty- 
three,  that  raced  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  a manufacturing  district  in  the 
Pittsburg  of  England  with  such  fascina- 
ting effects  that  over  forty  votes  were 
credited  to  its  energy.  During  election- 
time  society  almost  ceases  to  exist  except  as 
a vast  electioneering  machine.  The  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  makes  a desert  of  the 
West  End.  Honorable  members  leave 
their  town  houses  and  flee  fearfully  to 
their  constituencies,  taking  with  them  their 
families  and  as  many  friends  as  they  can 
lay  hands  on  to  give  the  British  laborer 
and  working-man  one  glorious  fortnight 
of  somewhat  bewildering  sovereignty. 
If  you  are  a devotee  of  The  Cause,  and  can 
make  a speech,  and  know  the  arts  where- 
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billiard-room  at  last  unlocked,  of  Rane- 
lagh  or  Hurlingham,  of  Goodwood  or  the 
Thames.  Let  your  words  be  of  death 
duties  and  disestablishment  and  the  in- 
iquities of  both,  if  you  would  move  these 
Amazonian  hearts. 

Americans  who  know  the  self-absorp- 
tion of  New  York  society  at  all  times  and 
under  whatever  public  stress  must  follow 
with  some  astonishment  the  fashionable 
earthquake  that  heralds  in  an  English 
election.  Nowhere  are  politics  and  so- 
ciety so  completely  divorced  as  in  the 
States,  and  to  foreign  eyes  at  least  the 
estrangement  takes  something  away  from 
the  picturesqueness  of  a Presidential  cam- 
paign. But  the  supreme  genius  of  the 
Americau  people  for  organization  is  able 
in  a measure  to  make  good  the  loss.  No 
one  knows  quite  so  well  as  an  American 
campaign -manager  how  to  appeal  to  the 
five  senses,  and  few  could  turn  their  know- 
ledge to  more  effective  use.  No  device 
is  too  trivial  to  be  adopted  if  it  will  help 
to  make  people  think  that  his  party  is 
bound  to  head  the  poll.  The  maxim  on 
which  he  bases  everything  is  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  and  all  his  efforts 
are  accordingly  bent  towards  creating 
the  impression  of  confidence,  overwhelm- 
ing strength,  and  perfect  assurance  of  vic- 
tory. Hence  processions  and  parades 
with  banners,  flags,  and  music  day  and 
night  for  four  whole  months.  Hence 
the  formation  of  innumerable  clubs  and 
associations  based  on  every  possible  divi- 
sion of  occupation,  nationality,  and  race, 
each  with  its  own  insignia  and  decora- 
tions— Polish  clubs,  Irish  clubs,  German 
clubs,  clubs  for  lawyers,  hide  and  leather 
men,  dry -goods  clerks,  drug  store  assist- 
ants. Hence  the  announcements  that 
President  A.  of  such  and  such  a college 
or  the  Rev.  B.  of  such  and  such  a church 
is  “out"  for  the  candidate.  Hence  the 
taking  of  census  after  census  among 
clerks  and  employes  in  large  business 
firms  and  factories.  Hence  the  publica- 
tion, and  presumably  the  manufacture,  of 
extravagant  betting  odds.  Hence,  too,  a 
fearsome  and  titanic  feud  carried  on  in 
the  press  between  rival  organizers — a war 
of  charges,  challenges,  forecasts,  esti- 


mates, recriminations,  counterblasts,  and 
innuendoes  without  end.  The  candidate 
is  almost  forgotten  in  the  devouring  in- 
terest that  centres  on  his  manager — 
strange  contrast  with  our  English  sys- 
tem, where  not  one  man  in  eight  ever 
even  hears  the  name  of  an  election -agent. 
The  visitor  cannot  help  being  impressed 
with,  even  when  he  is  obliged  to  smile 
at,  the  barbaric  ingenuousness  of  these 
appeals.  I can  never  forget  the  last  day 
of  October,  1896,  when,  as  the  climax  to  a 
passionate  campaign,  New  York  closed 
up  its  stores  and  workshops,  and  threw 
its  whole  strength  into  a triumphant 
demonstration  of  faith.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men — merchants, 
lawyers,  publishers,  railroad  potentates, 
the  heads  of  every  trade  and  profession 
— tramped  between  a million  spectators 
over  five  miles  of  Broadway  pavements 
to  testify  their  belief  in  honest  money. 
In  the  line  I was  permitted  to  join  were 
the  chiefs  of  one  of  the  largest  publish- 
ing firms  in  the  country,  the  editors  of 
two  famous  journals,  an  ex-cabinet  min- 
ister, and  an  author  and  artist  of  inter- 
national fame — all  bearing  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  decorated  with  horrifying 
“gold  bugs,”  and  fantastic  badges,  rib- 
bons, and  flowers  of  the  same  inspiring 
hue. 

Of  the  many  thousands  who  must 
have  watched  that  procession  without 
sympathizing  with  its  purpose,  not  one 
ventured  by  so  much  as  a jeer  to  inter- 
rupt its  march.  It  summed  up  in  itself 
all  the  characteristics,  good  and  bad,  of 
American  electioneering;  and  outside  the 
States  I do  not  suppose  that  anything  like 
it  would  be  possible.  In  England,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  be  simply  unimaginable. 
It  might  begin  as  a parade,  but  it  would 
certainly  end  as  a riot.  One  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  the  result  ob- 
tained was  worth  all  the  time,  money, 
and  effort  spent  in  producing  it.  But 
Americans,  beyond  question,  are  without 
rivals  in  the  art  of  directing  campaigns, 
and  one  must  be  satisfied  with  thinking 
that  they  know  quite  well  what  they  are 
about  when  they  select  “booming"  as 
their  favorite  weapon  of  offence. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AN  you  stand  this  heat?”  said 
Lucy,  anxiously. 

“Oh,  it  will  soon  be  cooler,” 
was  Eleanor’s  languid  reply. 

She  and  Lucy  sat  side  by  side  in  a 
large  and  ancient  landau ; Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne’s  maid,  Marie  Vefour,  was  placed 
opposite  to  them,  a little  sulky  and  si- 
lent. On  the  box,  beside  the  driver  of 
the  lean  brown  horses,  was  a bright-eyed, 
neatly  dressed  youth,  who  was  going  with 
the  ladies  to  Torre  Amiata. 

They  had  just  left  the  hill  town  of 
Orvieto,  had  descended  rapidly  into  the 
valley  lying  to  the  southwest  of  its 
crested  heights,  and  were  now  mounting 
again  on  the  farther  side.  As  they 
climbed  higher  and  higher,  Lucy,  whose 
attention  had  been  for  a time  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  weariness  of  the  frail 
woman  beside  her,  began  to  realize  that 
they  were  passing  through  a scene  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  Her  eyes,  which  had 
been  drawn  and  anxious,  relaxed.  She 
looked  round  her  with  a natural  and  ris- 
ing joy. 

To  their  left,  as  the  road  turned  in 
zigzag  to  the  east,  was  the  marvellous 
town  which  the  traveller  who  has  seen 
Palestine  likens  to  Jerusalem,  so  steep 
and  high  and  straight  is  the  crest  of 
warm  brown  and  orange  precipice  on 
which  it  stands,  so  deep  the  valleys  round 
it,  so  strange  and  complete  the  fusion  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  rock,  so  conspic- 
uous the  place  of  the  great  cathedral, 
which  is  Orvieto,  as  the  Temple  was 
Zion. 

It  was  the  0th  of  June,  and  the  day  had 
been  very  hot.  The  road  was  deep  in 
thick  white  dust.  The  fig-trees  and  vines 
above  the  growing  crops  were  almost  at  a 
full  leafiness;  scarlet  poppies  grew  thick 
among  the  corn;  and  at  the  dusty  edges 
of  the  road  wild  roses  of  a color  singular- 


ly vivid  and  deep,  the  blue  flowers  of 
love-in-a-mist,  and  some  spikes  of  wine- 
colored  gladiolus  struck  strangely  on  a 
Northern  eye. 

Then,  as  the  road  turned  back  again — 
behold!  a great  valley,  opening  out  west- 
ward, beyond  Orvieto — the  valley  of  the 
Paglia;  a valley  with  wooded  hills  on 
either  side,  of  a bluish-green  color,  with 
hill  towns  and  slim  campaniles  and  wind- 
ing roads;  and  through  it  all  the  swing- 
ing loops  and  reaches  of  a full  brown 
river.  Heat  everywhere! — on  the  blind- 
ing walls  of  the  buildings,  on  the  young 
green  of  the  vineyards,  on  the  yellowing 
corn,  on  the  beautiful  ragged  children 
running  barefoot  and  bareheaded  beside 
the  carriage,  on  the  peasants  working 
among  the  vines,  on  the  drooping  heads 
of  the  horses,  on  the  brick-red  face  of  the 
driver. 

“If  madame  had  only  staid  at  Orvi- 
eto!” murmured  Marie  the  maid,  looking 
back  at  the  city  and  then  at  her  mis- 
tress. 

Eleanor  smiled  faintly  and  tapped  the 
girl’s  hand. 

“ Rassure-toi,  Marie ! Remember  how 
soon  we  made  ourselves  comfortable  at 
the  villa.”  , 

Marie  shook  her  much-becurled  head. 
Because  it  had  taken  them  three  months 
to  make  the  Marinata  villa  decently  hab- 
itable, was  that  any  reason  for  tempting 
the  wilderness  again  ? 

Lucy,  too,  had  her  misgivings.  Nom- 
inally she  was  travelling,  she  supposed, 
under  Eleanor  Burgoyne’s  chaperonage. 
Really  she  was  the  guardian  of  the  whole 
party,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a tender 
and  anxious  responsibility.  Already  they 
had  been  delayed  it  whole  week  in  Orvieto 
by  Eleanor’s  prostrate  state.  She  had 
not  been  dangerously  ill,  but  it  had  been 
clearly  impossible  to  leave  doctor  and 
chemist  behind  and  plunge  into  the  wilds. 
So  they  had  hidden  themselves  in  a little 
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Italian  inn  in  a back  street,  and  the  days 
had  passed  somehow. 

Surely  this  hot  evening  and  their  shab- 
by carriage  and  the  dusty  unfamiliar  road 
were  all  dream-stuff — an  illusion  from 
which  she  was  to  wake  directly  and  find 
herself  once  more  in  her  room  at  Mari- 
nata,  looking  out  on  Monte  Cavo? 

Yet,  as  this  passed  across  Lucy’s  mind, 
she  felt  again  upon  her  face  the  cool 
morning  wind,  as  she  and  Eleanor  fled 
down  the  Marinata  hill  in  the  early  sun- 
light, between  six  and  seven  o’clock, — 
through  the  streets  of  Albano,  already  full 
and  busy,  along  the  edge  of  that  strange 
green  crater  of  Aricia,  looking  up  to  Pio 
Nono’s  great  viaduct,  and  so  to  Cecchina, 
the  railway  station  in  the  plain. 

An  escape! — nothing  else;  planned  the 
night  before,  when  Lucy’s  strong  com- 
mon-sense had  told  her  that  the  only 
chance  for  her  own  peace  and  Eleanor’s 
was  to  go  at  once,  to  stop  any  further 
development  of  the  situation,  and  avoid 
any  fresh  scene  with  Mr.  Manisty. 

She  thought  of  the  details — the  mes- 
sage left  for  Aunt  Pattie  that  they  had 
gone  into  Rome  to  shop  before  the  heat; 
then  the  telegram  “ Urgente,”  despatch- 
ed to  the  villa  after  they  were  sure  that 
Mr.  Manisty  must  have  safely  left  it  for 
that  important  field-day  of  his  clerical 
and  Ultramontane  friends  in  Rome,  in 
which  he  was  pledged  to  take  part;  then 
the  arrival  of  the  startled  and  bewilder- 
ed Aunt  Pattie  at  the  small  hotel  where 
they  were  in  hiding;  her  conferences — 
first  with  Eleanor,  then  with  Lucy. 

Strange  little  lady.  Aunt  Pattie ! How 
much  had  she  guessed?  What  had  pass- 
ed between  her  and  Mrs.  Burgoyne  ? 
When  at  last  she  and  Lucy  stood  togeth- 
er hand  in  hand,  the  girl’s  sensitive 
spirit  had  divined  in  her  a certain 
stiffening,  a certain  diminution  of  that 
constant  kindness  which  she  had  always 
shown  her  guest.  Did  Aunt  Pattie 
blame  her?  Had  she  cherished  her  own 
views  and  secret  hopes  for  her  nephew 
and  Mrs.  Burgoyne?  Did  she  feel  that 
Lucy  had  in  some  way  unwarrantably 
and  ambitiously  interfered  with  them  ? 

At  any  rate,  Lucy  had  divined  the  un- 
spoken inference,  “ You  must  have  given 
him  encouragement!”  and  behind  it — 
perhaps — the  secret  ineradicable  pride  of 
family  and  position  that  held  her  no  fit- 
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ting  match  for  Edward  Manisty.  Lucy’s 
inmost  mind  was  still  sore  and  shrink- 
ing from  this  half-hour’s  encounter  with 
Aunt  Pattie. 

But  she  had  not  shown  it.  And  at  the 
end  of  it  Aunt  Pattie  had  kissed  her 
ruefully  with  tears — “ It’s  very  good  of 
you!  You’ll  take  care  of  Eleanor!” 

Lucy  could  hear  her  own  answer — 
“ Indeed,  indeed,  I will !” — and  Aunt  Pat- 
tie’s  puzzled  cry,  “ If  only  some  one 
would  tell  me  what  I’m  to  do  with 
him!” 

And  then  she  recalled  her  own  pause 
of  wonder  as  Aunt  Pattie  left  her — be- 
side the  hotel  window,  looking  into  the 
narrow  side  street.  Why  was  it  “ very 
good  of  her”? — and  why,  nevertheless, 
was  this  dislocation  of  all  their  plans 
felt  to  be  somehow  her  fault  and  respon- 
sibility— even  by  herself?  There  was  a 
sudden  helpless  inclination  to  laugh  over 
the  topsy-turviness  of  it  all. 

And  then  her  heart  had  fluttered  in 
her  breast,  stabbed  by  the  memory  of  El- 
eanor’s cry  the  night  before : “ It  is  of  no 
use  to  say  that  you  know  nothing — that 
he  has  said  nothing.  / know.  If  you 
stay,  he  will  give  you  no  peace — his  will 
is  indomitable.  But  if  you  go,  he  will 
guess  my  part  in  it.  I shall  not  have  the 
physical  strength  to  conceal  it— and  he 
can  be  a hard  man  when  he  is  resisted! 
What  am  I to  do?  I would  go  home  at 
once — but — I might  die  on  the  way. 
Why  not?” 

And  then,  in  painful  gasps,  the  physi- 
cal situation  had  been  Revealed  to  her — 
the  return  of  old  symptoms  and  the  reap- 
pearance of  arrested  disease.  The  fear 
of  the  physical  organism  alternating  with 
the  despair  of  the  lonely  and  abandoned 
soul — never  could  Lucy  forget  the  hor- 
ror of  that  hour’s  talk,  outwardly  so 
quiet,  as  she  sat  holding  Eleanor’s  hands 
in  hers,  and  the  floodgates  of  personality 
and  of  grief  were  opened  up  before  her. 

Meanwhile  the  patient,  sweating  horses 
climbed  and  climbed.  Soon  they  weTe  at 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  looking  back 
for  their  last  sight  of  Orvieto.  And  now 
they  were  on  a broad  table-land — a bare, 
sun-baked  region  where  huge  flocks  of 
sheep,  of  white,  black,  and  brown  goats, 
wandered  with  ragged  shepherds  over 
acres  of  burnt  and  thirsty  pasture.  Here 
and  there  were  patches  of  arable  land 
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and  groups  of  tilling  peasants  in  the 
wide  untidy  expanse;  once  or  twice,  too, 
an  osteria,  with  its  bush  or  its  wine- 
stained  tables  under  the  shadow  of  its 
northern  wall.  But  scarcely  a farm- 
house. Once,  indeed,  a great  building 
like  a factory  or  a workhouse,  in  the 
midst  of  wide  sun-beaten  fields.  “ Ecco ! 
la  fattoria,”  said  the  driver,  pointing  to 
it.  And  once  a strange  group  of  under- 
ground dwellings,  their  chimneys  level 
with  the  surrounding  land,  whence  wild 
swarms  of  troglodyte  children  rushed  up 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  see  the 
carriage  pass,  and  shriek  for  soldi . 

But  the  beauty  of  the  sun-scorched  up- 
land was  its  broom ! Sometimes  they 
were  in  deep  tufa  lanes — like  English 
lanes,  save  for  their  walls  and  canopies 
of  gold ; sometimes  they  journeyed 
through  wide  barren  stretches,  where 
only  broom  held  the  soil  against  all  com- 
ers, spreading  in  sheets  of  gold  beneath 
the  dazzling  sky.  Large  hawks  circled 
overhead;  in  the  rare  woods  the  nightin- 
gales were  loud  and  merry;  and  gold- 
finches were  everywhere.  A hot,  lonely, 
thirsty  land — the  heart  of  Italy — where 
the  rocks  are  honeycombed  with  the  tombs 
of  that  mysterious  Etruscan  race,  the 
Melchisedeck  of  the  nations,  coming  no 
one  knows  whence,  “without  father  and 
without  mother” — a land  which  has  to 
the  west  of  it  the  fever-stricken  Marem- 
ma  and  the  heights  of  the  Amiata  range, 
and  to  the  south  the  forest  country  of 
Viterbo. 

Eleanor  looked  out  upon  the  road  and 
the  fields  with  eyes  that  faintly  remem- 
bered, and  a heart  held  now,  as  always, 
in  the  grip  of  that  tempo  felice  which  was 
dead.  It  was  she  who  had  proposed  this 
journey.  Once  in  late  November  she  and 
Aunt  Pattie  and  Manisty  had  spent  two 
or  three  days  at  Orvieto  with  some  Italian 
friends.  They  had  made  the  journey 
back  to  Rome,  partly  by  vetturino,  driv- 
ing from  Orvieto  to  Bolsena  and  Viterbo, 
and  spending  a night  on  the  way  at  a 
place  of  remote  and  enchanting  beauty 
which  had  left  a deep  mark  on  Eleanor’s 
imagination.  They  owed  the  experience 
to  their  Italian  friends,  acquaintances  of 
the  great  proprietor,  whose  agent  gave 
the  whole  party  hospitality  for  the  night ; 
and  as  they  jogged  on  through  this  June 
heat  she  recalled  with  bitter  longing  the 


bright  November  day,  the  changing 
leaves,  the  upland  air,  and  Manisty’s  de- 
light in  the  strange  unfamiliar  country, 
in  the  vast  oak  woods  above  the  Paglia, 
and  the  marvellous  church  at  Monte 
Fiascone. 

But  it  was  not  the  agent’s  house,  the 
scene  of  their  former  stay,  to  which  she 
was  now  guiding  Lucy.  When  she  and 
Manisty,  hurrying  out  for  an  early  walk 
before  the  carriage  started,  had  explored 
a comer  of  the  dense  oak  woods  below  the 
palazzo  on  the  hill,  they  had  come  across 
a deserted  convent,  with  a contadino’s 
family  in  one  comer  of  it,  and  a ruinous 
chapel  with  a couple  of  dim  frescoes  at- 
tributed to  Pinturicchio. 

How  well  she  remembered  Manisty’s 
rage  over  the  spoliation  of  the  convent 
and  the  rain  of  the  chapel ! He  had  gone 
stalking  over  the  deserted  place,  raving 
against  “ those  brigands  from  Savoy,” 
and  calculating  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  buy  back  the  place  from  the  rascally 
Municipio  of  Orvieto,  to  whom  it  now  be- 
longed, and  return  it  to  its  former  Car- 
melite owners. 

Meanwhile  Eleanor  had  gossiped  with 
the  massaja,  or  farmer’s  wife,  and  had 
found  out  that  there  were  a few  habitable 
rooms  in  the  convent  still,  roughly  fur- 
nished, and  that  in  summer  people  of  a 
humble  sort  came  there  sometimes  from 
Orvieto  for  coolness  and  change  — the 
plateau  being  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Eleanor  had  inquired  if  English  people 
ever  came. 

“Inglesi!  no! — mat  Inglesi,"  said  the 
woman,  in  astonishment. 

The  family  were,  however,  in  some  sort 
of  connection  with  a hotel  proprietor  at 
Orvieto,  through  whom  they  got  their 
lodgers.  Eleanor  had  taken  down  the 
name  and  all  particulars  in  a fit  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  beauty  and  loneliness  of 
the  place.  “ Suppose  some  day  we  came 
here  to  write?”  Manisty  had  said  vague- 
ly, looking  round  him  with  regret  as  they 
drove  away.  The  mere  suggestion  had 
made  the  name  of  Torre  Amiata  sweet 
to  Eleanor  thenceforward. 

Was  it  likely  that  he  would  remember? 
— that  he  would  track  them?  Hardly. 
He  would  surely  think  that  in  this  heat 
they  would  go  northward.  He  would  not 
dream  of  looking  for  them  in  Italy. 

She  too  was  thinking  of  nothing — no- 
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thing! — but  the  last  scenes  at  the  villa 
and  in  Rome,  as  the  carriage  moved 
along.  The  phrases  of  her  letter  to 
Manisty  ran  through  her  mind.  Had 
they  made  him  her  lasting  enemy?  The 
thought  was  like  a wound  draining  blood 
and  strength.  But  in  her  present  state 
of  jealous  passion  it  was  more  tolerable 
than  that  other  thought  which  was  its 
alternative — the  thought  of  Lucy  surren- 
dered, Lucy  in  her  place. 

“Lucy  Foster  is  with  me,”  she  had 
written.  “ We  wish  to  be  together  for  a 
while  before  she  goes  back  to  America. 
And  that  we  may  be  quite  alone,  we  pre- 
fer to  give  no  address  for  a few  weeks.  I 
have  written  to  papa  to  say  that  I am  go- 
ing away  for  a time  with  a friend,  to  rest 
and  recruit.  You  and  Aunt  Pattie  could 
easily  arrange  that  there  should  be  no 
talk  and  no  gossip  about  the  matter.  I 
hope  and  think  you  will.  Of  course  if 
we  are  in  any  strait  or  difficulty  we 
shall  communicate  at  once  with  our 
friends.” 

How  had  he  received  it?  Sometimes 
she  thought  of  his  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment with  terror,  sometimes  with  a vin- 
dictive excitement  that  poisoned  all  her 
being.  Gentleness  turned  to  hate  and 
violence, — was  it  of  that  in  truth,  and  not 
of  that  heart  mischief  to  which  doctors 
gave  long  names,  that  Eleanor  Burgoyne 
was  dying? 

They  had  turned  into  a wide  open 
space  crossed  by  a few  wire  fences  at 
vast  intervals.  The  land  was  mostly 
rough  pasture,  or  mere  sandy  rock  and 
scrub.  In  the  glowing  west,  towards 
which  they  journeyed,  rose  far  purple 
peaks  peering  over  the  edge  of  the  great 
table-land.  To  the  east  and  south,  vast 
woods  closed  in  the  horizon. 

The  carriage  left  the  main  road  and 
entered  an  ill-defined  track  leading  ap- 
parently through  private  property. 

“Ah!  I remember!”  cried  Eleanor, 
starting  up.  “ There  is  the  palazzo — and 
the  village.” 

In  front  of  them,  indeed,  rose  an  old 
villa  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  long 
flat  roofs,  its  fine  loggia , and  terraced 
vineyards.  A rude  village  of  gray  stone, 
part,  it  seemed,  of  the  tufa  rocks  from 
which  it  sprang,  pressed  round  the  villa, 
invaded  its  olive-gardens,  crept  up  to  its 
very  walls.  Meanwhile  the  earth  grew 


kinder  and  more  fertile.  The  vines  and 
figs  stood  thick  again  among  the  green 
com  and  flowering  lucern.  Peasants 
streaming  home  from  work — the  men  on 
donkeys,  the  women  carrying  their  babies 
— met  the  carriage  and  stopped  to  stare 
after  it,  and  talk. 

Suddenly  from  the  ditches  of  the  road- 
side sprang  up  two  martial  figures. 

“ Carabinieri !”  cried  Lucy,  in  delight. 

She  had  made  friends  with  several 
members  of  this  fine  corps  on  the  closely 
guarded  roads  about  the  Alban  lake,  and 
to  see  them  here  gave  her  a sense  of  pro- 
tection. 

Bending  over  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
she  nodded  to  the  two  handsome  brown- 
skinned fellows,  who  smiled  back  at  her. 

“ How  far,”  she  said,  “ to  Santa 
Trinita  ?” 

“Un  miglio  grasso  [a  good  mile],  si- 
gnorina.  E tutto.  But  you  are  late. 
They  expected  you  half  an  hour  ago.” 

The  driver  took  this  for  reproach,  and 
with  a shrill  burst  of  defence  pointed  to 
his  smoking  horses.  The  carabinieri 
laughed,  and  diving  into  the  field,  one 
on  either  side,  they  kept  up  with  the  car- 
riage as  it  neared  the  village. 

“ Why,  it  is  like  coming  home !”  said 
Lucy,  wondering.  And  indeed  they  were 
now  surrounded  by  the  whole  village 
population,  just  returned  from  the  fields 
— pointing,  chattering,  laughing,  shout- 
ing friendly  directions  to  the  driver. 
“ Santa  Trinity !”  “ Ecco ! — Santa  Trin- 
ity!” sounded  on  all  sides,  amid  a forest 
of  gesticulating  hands. 

“How  could  they  know?”  said  Elea- 
nor, looking  at  the  small  crowd  with 
startled  eyes. 

Lucy  spoke  a word  to  the  young  man 
on  the  box. 

“ They  knew,”  he  says,  “ as  soon  as  the 
carriage  was  ordered  yesterday.  Look! 
there  are  the  telegraph  wires ! The  whole 
country-side  knows!  They  are  greatly 
excited  by  the  coming  of  forestieri — 
especially  at  this  time  of  year.” 

“ Oh ! we  can’t  stay !”  said  Eleanor, 
with  a little  moan,  wringing  her  hands. 

“ It’s  only  the  country  people,”  said 
Lucy,  tenderly,  taking  one  of  the  hands 
in  hers.  “ Did  you  see  the  Contessa 
when  you  were  here  before?” 

And  she  glanced  up  at  the  great  yel- 
low mass  of  the  palazzo  towering  above 
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the  little  town,  the  sunset  light  flaming 
on  its  long  western  face. 

“ No.  She  was  away.  And  the  fattore 
who  took  us  in  left  in  January.  There  is 
a new  man.” 

“Then  it’s  quite  safe!”  said  Lucy,  in 
French.  And  her  kind  deep  eyes  looked 
steadily  into  Eleanor’s,  as  though  mute- 
ly cheering  and  supporting  her. 

Eleanor  unconsciously  pressed  her 
hand  upon  her  breast.  She  was  looking 
round  her  in  a sudden  anguish  of  mem- 
ory. For,  now  they  were  through  the 
village,  they  were  descending — they  were 
in  the  woods.  Ah ! the  white  walls  of  the 
convent  — the  vacant  windows  in  its 
ruined  end — and  at  the  gate  of  the  rough 
farm-yard  that  surrounded  it  the  stal- 
wart capoccia , the  grinning,  harsh-fea- 
tured wife  that  she  remembered. 

She  stepped  feebly  down  upon  the 
dusty  road.  • When  her  feet  last  pressed 
it  Manisty  was  beside  her,  and  the  re- 
newing force  of  love  and  joy  was  filling 
all  the  sources  of  her  being. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

“Can  you  bear  it?  Can  you  be  com- 
fortable?” said  Lucy,  in  some  dismay. 

They  were  in  one  of  the  four  or  five 
bare  rooms  that  had  been  given  up  to 
them.  A bed  with  a straw  palliasse,  one 
or  two  broken  chairs,  and  bits  of  worm- 
eaten  furniture  filled  what  had  formerly 
been  one  of  a row  of  cells  running  along 
an  upper  corridor.  The  floor  was  of 
brick  and  very  dirty.  Against  the  wall 
a tattered  canvas,  a daub  of  St.  Lau- 
rence and  his  gridiron,  still  recalled  the 
former  uses  of  the  room. 

They  had  given  orders  for  a few  com- 
forts to  be  sent  out  from  Orvieto,  but  the 
cart  conveying  them  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Meanwhile  Marie  was  crying  in  the  next 
room,  and  the  contadina  was  looking  on 
astonished  and  a little  sulky.  The  people 
who  came  from  Orvieto  never  complain- 
ed. What  was  wrong  with  the  ladies  ? 

Eleanor  looked  round  her  with  a faint 
smile.  “ It  doesn’t  matter,”  she  said,  un- 
der her  breath.  Then  she  looked  at  Lucy. 

“ What  care  we  take  of  you ! How  well 
we  look  after  you !” 

And  she  dropped  her  head  on  her 
hands  in  a fit  of  hysterical  laughter — 
very  near  to  sobs. 

" T !”  cried  Lucy.  “ As  if  I couldn’t 


sleep  anywhere,  and  eat  anything!  But 
you — that’s  another  business.  When  the 
cart  comes,  we  can  fix  you  up  a little 
better — but  to-night!” 

She  looked,  frowning,  round  the  empty 
room. 

“ There  is  nothing  to  do  anything  with 
— or  I’d  set  to  work  right  away.” 

“ Ecco,  signora !”  said  the  farmer’s 
wife.  She  carried  triumphantly  in  her 
hands  a shaky  carpet-chair,  the  only 
article  of  luxury  apparently  that  the  con- 
vent provided. 

Eleanor  thanked  her,  and  the  woman 
stood  with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  sur- 
veying them.  She  frowned,  but  only  be- 
cause she  was  thinking  hard  how  she 
could  somehow  propitiate  these  strange 
beings,  so  well  provided,  as  it  seemedr 
with  superfluous  lire . 

“Ah!”  she  cried,  suddenly,  “but  the 
ladies  have  not  seen  our  bella  vista! — our 
loggia!  Santa  Madonna!  but  I have  lost 
my  senses!  Signorina!  venga  — venga 
lei r 

And  beckoning  to  Lucy,  she  pulled 
open  a door  that  had  remained  unnoticed 
in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Lucy  and 
Eleanor  followed.  Even  Eleanor  joined 
her  cry  of  delight  to  Lucy’s. 

“Ecco!”  said  the  massaja,  proudly,  as 
though  the  whole  landscape  were  her 
chattel,  — “ Monte  Amiata ! Selvapen- 
dente — the  Paglia — does  the  signora  see 
the  bridge  down  there? — veda  lei,  under 
Selvapendente  ? Those  forests  on  the 
mountain  there — they  belong  all  to  the 
Casa  Guerrini — tutto,  tutto!  as  far  as 
the  signorina  can  see!  And  that  little 
house  there,  on  the  hill — that  casa  di 
caccia — that  was  poor  Don  Emilio’s,  that 
was  killed  in  the  war.” 

And  she  chattered  on,  in  a patois  not 
always  intelligible  even  to  Eleanor’s 
trained  ear,  about  the  widowed  Contessa, 
her  daughter,  and  her  son  — about  the 
new  roads  that  Don  Emilio  had  made 
through  the  woods;  of  the  repairs  and 
rebuilding  at  the  Villa  Guerrini  — all 
stopped  since  his  death;  of  the  Sindaco 
of  Selvapendente,  who  often  came  up  to 
Torre  Amiata  for  the  summer;  of  the 
nuns  in  the  new  convent  just  built  there 
under  the  hill,  and  their  fattore — whose 
son  was  with  Don  Emilio  after  he  was 
wounded,  when  the  poor  young  man  im- 
plored his  own  men  to  shoot  him  and  put 
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him  out  of  his  pain — who  had  staid  with 
him  till  he  died,  and  had  brought  his 
watch  and  pocket-book  back  to  the  Con- 
tessa — 

“ Is  the  Contessa  here?”  said  Eleanor, 
looking  at  the  woman  with  the  strained 
and  startled  air  that  was  becoming  ha- 
bitual to  her,  as  though  each  morsel  of 
passing  news  only  served  somehow  to 
make  life’s  burden  heavier. 

But  certainly  the  Contessa  was  here! 
She  and  Donna  Teresa  were  always  at 
the  villa.  Once  they  used  to  go  to  Rome 
and  Florence  part  of  the  year,  but  now — 
no  more ! 

A sudden  uproar  arose  from  below — of 
crying  children  and  barking  dogs.  The 
woman  threw  up  her  hands.  “ What  are 
they  going  to  do  with  the  baby?”  she 
cried,  and  disappeared. 

Lucy  went  back  to  fetch  the  carpet- 
-ehair.  She  caught  up  also  a couple  of 
Florentine  silk  blankets  that  were  among 
their  wraps.  She  laid  them  on  the  bricks 
of  the  loggia,  found  a rickety  table  in 
Eleanor’s  room,  her  travelling-bag,  and  a 
shawl. 

“Don’t  take  such  trouble  about  me!” 
said  Eleanor,  almost  piteously,  as  Lucy 
established  her  comfortably  in  the  chair, 
with  a shawl  over  her  knees  and  a book 
or  two  beside  her.  Lucy,  with  a soft 
little  laugh,  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

“ Now  I must  go  and  dry  Marie’s  tears. 
Then  I shall  dive  down  stairs  and  dis- 
cover the  kitchen.  They  say  they’ve  got 
a cook,  and  the  dinner  ’ll  soon  be  ready. 
Isn’t  that  lovely  ? And  I’m  sure  the 
cart  ’ll  be  here  directly.  It’s  the  most 
beautiful  place  I ever  saw  in  my  life!” 
said  Lucy,  clasping  her  hands  a moment 
in  a gesture  familiar  to  her,  and  turning 
towards  the  great  prospect  of  mountain, 
wood,  and  river.  “ And  it’s  so  strange — 
so  strange ! It’s  like  another  Italy ! Why, 
these  woods — they  might  be  just  in  a part 
of  Maine  I know.  You  can’t  see  a vine- 
yard— not  one.  And  the  air — isn’t  it 
fresh?  Isn’t  it  lovely?  Wouldn’t  you 
guess  you  were  three  thousand  feet  up  ? I 
just  know  this — we’re  going  to  make  you 
comfortable.  I’m  going  right  down  now 
to  send  that  cart  back  to  Orvieto  for  a lot 
of  things.  And  you’re  going  to  get  ever, 
ever  so  much  better,  aren’t  you  ? Say  you 
will  1” 

The  girl  fell  on  her  knees  beside  Elea- 


nor, and  took  the  other’s  thin  hands  into 
her  own.  Her  face,  thrown  back,  had  lost 
its  gayety ; her  mouth  quivered. 

Eleanor  met  the  girl’s  tender  move- 
ment dry-eyed.  For  the  hundredth  time 
that  day  she  asked  herself  the  feverish, 
torturing  question  — “ Does  she  love 
him  ?” 

“ Of  course  I shall  get  better,”  she 
said,  lightly,  stroking  the  girl’s  hair;  “ or 
if  hot — what  matter?” 

Lucy  shook  her  head. 

“ You  must  get  better,”  she  said,  in  a 
low,  determined  voice.  “ And  it  must  all 
come  right.” 

Eleanor  was  silent.  In  her  own  heart 
she  knew  more  finally,  more  irrevocably, 
every  hour,  that  for  her  it  would  never 
come  right.  But  how  say  to  Lucy  that 
her  whole  being  hung  now — not  on  any 
hope  for  herself,  but  on  the  fierce  resolve 
that  there  should  be  none  for  Manisty  ? 

Lucy  gave  a long  sigh,  rose  to  her  feet, 
and  went  off  to  household  duties. 

Eleanor  was  left  alone.  Her  eyes, 
bright  with  fever,  fixed  themselves,  un- 
seeing, on  the  sunset  sky,  and  the  blue, 
unfamiliar  peaks  beneath  it. 

Cheerful  sounds  of  rioting  children 
and  loud-voiced  housewives  came  from 
below.  Presently  there  was  a distant 
sound  of  wheels,  and  the  carro  from 
Orvieto  appeared,  escorted  by  the  whole 
village,  who  watched  its  unpacking  with 
copious  comment  on  each  article,  and  a 
perpetual  scuffling  for  places  in  the  front 
line  of  observation.  Even  the  padre  par - 
roco  and  the  doctor  paused  as  they 
passed  along  the  road;  and  Lucy,  as  she 
flitted  about,  caught  sight  of  the  smiling 
young  priest,  in  his  flat  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  caped  soutane,  side  by  side  with 
the  meditative  and  gloomy  countenance 
of  the  doctor,  who  stood  with  his  legs 
apart,  smoking  like  a chimney. 

But  Lucy  had  no  time  to  watch  the 
crowd.  She  was  directing  the  men  with 
the  carro  where  to  place  the  cooking-stove 
that  had  been  brought  from  Orvieto,  in 
the  dark  and  half-ruinous  kitchen  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  convent  — marvelling 
the  while  at  the  risotto  and  the  polio 
that  the  local  artist,  their  new  cook,  the 
sister  of  the  farmer’s  wife,  was  engaged 
in  producing,  out  of  apparently  nothing 
in  the  way  either  of  fire  or  tools.  She 
was  conferring  with  Cecco,  the  little 
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man-servant,  who,  with  less  polish  than 
Alfredo,  but  with  a like  good-will,  was 
running  hither  and  thither,  intent  only 
on  pleasing  his  ladies,  and  on  somehow 
finding  enough  spoons  and  forks  to  lay  a 
dinner  table  with;  or  she  was  alternately 
comforting  and  laughing  at  Marie,  who 
was  for  the  moment  convinced  that  Italy 
was  pure  and  simple  Hades,  and  Torre 
Amiata  the  lowest  gulf  thereof. 

Thus,  under  the  soft,  fresh  evening, 
the  whole  forlorn  and  ruinous  building 
was  once  more  alive  with  noise  and 
gayety,  with  the  tread  of  men  carrying 
packages,  with  the  fun  of  skirmishing 
children,  with  the  cries  of  the  cook  and 
Cecco,  with  Lucy’s  stumbling  yet  sweet 
Italian.  Eleanor  only  was  alone — but 
how  terribly  alone! 

She  sat  where  Lucy  had  left  her,  mo- 
tionless, her  hands  hanging  listlessly. 
She  had  been  always  thin,  but  in  the  last 
few  weeks  she  had  become  a shadow.  Her 
dress  had  lost  its  old  perfection,  though 
its  carelessness  was  still  the  carelessness 
of  instinctive  grace,  of  a woman  who 
could  not  throw  on  a shawl  or  a garden- 
hat  without  a natural  trick  of  hand  that 
held  even  through  despair  and  grief.  The 
delicacy  and  emaciation  of  the  face  had 
now  gone  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
beauty.  It  spoke  of  disease,  and  drew 
the  pity  of  the  passer-by. 

Her  loneliness  grew  upon  her,  pene- 
trated and  pursued  her.  She  could  not 
resign  herself  to  it.  She  was  always 
struggling  with  it,  beating  it  away,  as  a 
frightened  child  might  struggle  with  the 
wave  that  overwhelms  it  on  the  beach. 
A few  weeks  ago  she  had  been  so  happy, 
so  rich  in  friends — the  world  had  been  so 
warm  and  kind! 

And  now  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
no  friends;  no  one  to  whom  she  could 
turn;  no  one  she  wished  to  see,  except 
this  girl  — this  girl  she  had  known 
barely  a couple  of  months — by  whom  she 
had  been  made  desolate! 

She  thought  of  those  winter  gather- 
ings in  Rome  which  she  had  enjoyed  with 
so  keen  a pleasure;  the  women  she  had 
liked,  who  had  liked  her  in  return,  to 
whom  her  eager  wish  to  love  and  be 
loved  had  made  her  delightful.  But  be- 
neath her  outward  sweetness  she  carried 
a proud  and  often  unsuspected  reserve. 
She  had  made  a confidante  of  no  one. 


That  her  relation  to  Manisty  was  accept- 
ed and  understood  in  Rome;  that  it  was 
regarded  as  a romance,  with  which  it  was 
not  so  much  ill-natured  as  ridiculous  to 
associate  a breath  of  scandal — a romance 
which  all  kind  hearts  hoped  might  end  as 
most  of  such  things  should  end — all  this 
she  knew.  She  had  been  proud  of  her 
place  beside  him,  proud  of  Rome’s  tacit 
recognition  of  her  claim  upon  him.  But 
she  had  told  her  heart  to  nobody.  Her 
wild  scene  with  Lucy  stood  out  unique, 
unparalleled  in  the  story  of  her  life. 

And  now  there  was  no  one  she  craved 
to  see — not  one.  With  the  instinct  of  the 
stricken  animal,  she  turned  from  her 
kind.  Her  father?  What  had  he  ever 
been  to  her?  Aunt  Pattie?  Her  very 
sympathy  and  pity  made  Eleanor  thank- 
ful to  be  parted  from  her.  Other  kith 
and  kin?  No!  Happy,  she  could  have 
loved  them ; miserable,  she  cared  f ot* 
none  of  them.  Her  unlucky  marriage 
had  numbed  and  silenced  her  for  years. 
From  that  frost  the  waters  of  life  had 
been  loosened,  only  to  fail  now  at  their 
very  source. 

Her  whole  nature  was  one  wound.  At 
the  moment  when,  standing  spellbound 
in  the  shadow,  she  had  seen  Manisty 
stooping  over  the  unconscious  Lucy,  and 
had  heard  his  tender  breathless  words,  the 
sword  had  fallen,  dividing  the  very  roots 
of  being. 

And  now — strange  irony ! — the  only 
heart  on  which  she  leaned,  the  only  hand 
to  which  she  clung,  were  the  heart  and 
the  hand  of  Lucy ! 

“ Why,  why  are  we  here  ?”  she  cried  to 
herself,  with  a sudden  change  of  position 
and  of  anguish. 

Was  not  their  flight  a mere  absurdity? 
— humiliation  for  herself,  since  it  reveal- 
ed what  no  woman  should  reveal,  but 
useless,  ridiculous,  as  any  check  on  Man- 
isty! Would  he  give  up  Lucy  because 
she  might  succeed  in  hiding  her  for  a few 
weeks?  Was  that  passionate  will  likely 
to  resign  itself  to  the  momentary  defeat 
she  had  inflicted  on  it?  Supposing  she 
succeeded  in  despatching  Lucy  to  Amer- 
ica without  any  further  interview  be- 
tween them — are  there  no  steamers  and 
trains  to  take  impatient  lovers  to  their 
goal  ? What  childish  folly  was  the  whole 
proceeding ! 

And  would  she  even  succeed  so  far? 
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Might  he  not  even  now  be  on  their  track  ? 
How  possible  that  he  should  remember 
this  place  — its  isolation,  and  her  plea- 
sure in  it ! She  started  in  her  chair.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  already  heard  his 
feet  upon  the  road. 

Then  her  thought  rebounded  in  a fierce 
triumph,  an  exultation  that  shook  the 
feeble  frame.  She  was  secure!  She  was 
intrenched,  so  to  speak,  in  Lucy’s  heart. 
Never  would  that  nature  grasp  its  own 
joy  at  the  cost  of  another’s  agony.  No! 
no!  she  is  not  in  love  with  him!  — the 
poor  hurrying  brain  insisted.  She  has 
been  interested,  excited,  touched.  That 
he  can  always  achieve  with  any  woman, 
if  he  pleases.  But  time  and  change  soon 
wear  down  these  first  fancies  of  youth. 
There  is  no  real  congruity  between  them 
— there  never,  never  could  be. 

But  supposing  it  were  not  so — suppos- 
ing Lucy  could  be  reached  and  affected 
by  Manisty’s  pursuit,  still  Eleanor  was 
safe.  She  knew  well  what  had  been  the 
effect,  what  would  now  be  the  increasing 
effect  of  her  weakness  and  misery  on 
Lucy’s  tender  heart.  By  the  mere  living 
in  Lucy’s  sight  she  would  gain  her  end. 
From  the  first  she  had  realized  the  in- 
most quality  of  the  girl’s  strong  and 
diffident  personality.  What  Manisty 
feared  she  counted  on. 

Sometimes,  just  for  a moment,  as  one 
may  lean  over  the  edge  of  a precipice, 
she  imagined  herself  yielding,  recalling 
Manisty,  withdrawing  her  own  claim, 
and  the  barrier  raised  by  her  own  vin- 
dictive agony.  The  mind  sped  along  the 
details  that  might  follow  — the  girl’s 
loyal  resistance — Manisty’s  ardor — Man- 
isty’s fascination — the  homage  and  the 
seduction,  the  quarrels  and  the  impa- 
tience with  which  he  would  surround 
her — the  scenes  in  which  Lucy’s  reserve 
mingling  with  her  beauty  would  but 
evoke  on  the  man’s  side  all  the  inge- 
nuity, all  the  delicacy  of  which  he  was 
capable — and  the  final  softening  of  that 
sweet  austerity  which  hid  Lucy’s  heart 
of  gold. 

No ! — Lucy  had  no  passion ! — she 
would  tell  herself  with  a feverish,  an 
angry  vehemence.  How  would  she  ever 
bear  with  Manisty — with  the  alternate 
excess  and  defect  of  his  temperament? 

And  suddenly,  amid  the  shadows  of 
the  past  winter  Eleanor  would  see  her- 


self writing,  and  Manisty  stooping  over 
her, — his  hand  taking  her  pen,  his  shoul- 
der touching  hers.  His  hand  was  strong, 
nervous,  restless  like  himself.  Her  ro- 
mantic imagination  that  was  half  nat- 
ural, half  literary,  delighted  to  trace  in 
it  both  caprice  and  power.  When  it 
touched  her  own  slender  fingers,  it  seem- 
ed to  her  they  would  but  just  restrain 
themselves  from  nestling  into  his.  She 
would  draw  herself  back  in  haste,  lest 
some  involuntary  movement  should  be- 
tray her.  But  not  before  the  lightning 
thought  had  burnt  its  way  through  her 
— 1 What  if  one  just  fell  back  against  his 
breast — and  all  was  said — all  ventured 
in  a moment!  Afterwards — ecstasy,  or 
despair — what  matter!’ 

When  would  Lucy  have  dared  even 
such  a dream?  Eleanor’s  wild  jealousy 
would  secretly  revenge  itself  on  the  girl’s 
maidenly  coldness,  on  the  young  stiff- 
ness Manisty  had  once  mocked  at.  How 
incredible  that  she  should  have  attracted 
him ! — how  impossible  that  she  should 
continue  to  attract  him!  All  Lucy’s 
immaturities  and  defects  passed  through 
Eleanor’s  analyzing  thought. 

For  a moment  she  saw  her  coldly, 
odiously,  as  an  enemy  might  see  her. 

And  then ! — quick  revulsion — a sud- 
den loathing  of  herself — a sudden  terror 
of  these  new  meannesses  and  bitterness 
that  were  invading  her,  stealing  from 
her  her  very  self,  robbing  her  of  the 
character  that  unconsciously  she  had 
loved  in  herself,  as  other  people  loved  it 
— knowing  that  in  deed  and  truth  she 
was  what  others  thought  her  to  be,  kind, 
and  gentle,  and  sweet-natured. 

And  last  of  all — poor  soul! — an  ab- 
ject tenderness  and  repentance  towards 
Lucy,  which  yet  brought  no  relief,  be- 
cause it  never  affected  for  an  instant  the 
fierce  tension  of  will  beneath. 

A silvery  night  stole  upon  the  sunset, 
absorbed,  transmuted  all  the  golds  and 
crimsons  of  the  west  into  its  own  dimly 
shining  blue. 

Eleanor  was  in  bed ; Lucy’s  clever 
hands  had  worked  wonders  with  her 
room;  and  now  Eleanor  had  been  giving 
quick,  remorseful  directions  to  Marie  to 
concern  herself  a little  with  Miss  Foster’s 
comfort  and  Miss  Foster’s  luggage. 

Lucy  escaped  from  the  rooms  littered 
with  trunks  and  clothes.  She  took  her 
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hat  and  a light  cape,  and  stole  out  into 
the  broad  passage,  on  either  side  of  which 
opened  the  long  series  of  small  rooms 
which  had  once  been  Carmelite  cells. 
Only  the  four  or  five  rooms  at  the  west- 
ern end,  the  bare  “ apartment  ” which 
they  occupied,  were  still  whole  and 
water-tight.  Half-way  down  the  passage, 
as  Lucy  had  already  discovered,  you  came 
to  rooms  where  the  windows  had  no  glass 
and  the  plaster  had  dropped  from  the 
walls,  and  the  ceilings  hung  down  in 
great  gaps  and  rags  of  ruin.  There  was  a 
bay-window  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  had  been  lately  glazed  for 
the  summer  tenants’  sake.  The  rising 
moon  streamed  through  on  the  desolation 
of  the  damp-stained  walls  and  floors. 
And  a fresh  upland  wind  was  beginning 
to  blow  and  whistle  through  the  empty 
and  windowless  cells.  Even  Lucy  shiver- 
ed a little.  It  was  perhaps  not  wonderful 
that  the  French  maid  should  be  in  revolt. 

Then  she  went  softly  down  an  old 
stone  staircase  to  the  lower  floor.  Here 
was  the  same  long  passage,  with  rooms 
On  either  side,  but  in  even  worse  condi- 
tion. At  the  far  end  was  a glow  of  light 
and  a hum  of  voices,  coming  from  the 
corner  of  the  building  occupied  by  the 
contadino,  and  their  own  kitchen.  But 
between  the  heavy  front  door,  that  Lucy 
was  about  to  open,  and  the  distant  light 
was  an  earthen  floor  full  of  holes  and 
gaps,  and  on  either  side  — caverns  of 
desolation  — the  old  wine  and  oil  stores, 
the  kitchens  and  wood-cellars  of  the  con- 
vent, now  black  dens,  avoided  by  the  cau- 
tious, and  dark  even  at  mid-day  because 
of  the  rough  boarding-up  of  the  windows. 
There  was  a stable  smell  in  the  passage, 
and  Lucy  already  knew  that  one  of  the 
farther  dens  held  the  contadino's  donkey 
and  mule. 

“Can  we  stay  here?”  she  said  to  her- 
self, half  laughing,  half  doubtful. 

Then  she  lifted  the  heavy  iron  bar  that 
closed  the  old  double  door  and  stepped  out 
into  the  court-yard  that  surrounded  the 
convent,  half  of  which  was  below  the 
road  as  it  rapidly  descended  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  half  above  it. 

She  took  a few  steps  to  the  right. 

Exquisite ! 

There  opened  out  before  her  a little 
cloister,  with  double  shafts  carrying 
Romanesque  arches;  and  at  the  back  of 


the  court,  the  chapel  and  a tiny  bell- 
tower.  The  moon  shone  down  on  every 
line  and  moulding.  Under  its  light, 
stucco  and  brick  turned  to  ivory  and 
silver.  There  was  an  absolute  silence,  an 
absolute  purity  of  air;  and  over  all  the 
magic  of  beauty  and  of  night.  Lucy 
thought  of  the  ruined  frescoes  in  the  dis- 
used chapel,  of  the  faces  of  saints  and 
angels  looking  out  into  the  stillness. 

Then  she  mounted  some  steps  to  the 
road,  and  turned  downwards  towards  the 
forest  that  crept  up  round  them  on  all 
sides. 

Ah!  was  there  yet  another  portion  of 
the  convent? — a wing  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  building  in  which 
they  were  established,  and  containing 
some  habitable  rooms?  In  the  farthest 
window  of  all  was  a light,  and  a figure 
moving  across  it.  A tall  black  figure — 
surely  a priest  ? Yes ! — as  the  form  came 
nearer  to  the  window,  seen  from  the 
back,  Lucy  perceived  distinctly  the  ton- 
sured head  and  the  soutane. 

How  strange!  She  had  heard  nothing 
from  the  massaja  of  any  other  tenant. 
And  this  tall  gaunt  figure  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  little  smiling  parroco 
she  had  seen  in  the  crowd. 

She  moved  on,  wondering. 

Oh,  these  woods ! How  they  sank,  like 
great  resting  clouds  below  her,  to  the 
shining  line  of  the  river,  and  rose  again 
on  the  farther  side ! They  were  oak 
woods,  and  spoke  strangely  to  Lucy  of 
the  American  and  English  north.  Yet, 
as  she  came  nearer,  the  moon  shone  upon 
delicate  undergrowth  of  heath  and  arbu- 
tus, that  chid  her  fancy  back  to  the  “ Sa- 
turnian land.” 

And  beyond  all,  the  blue  mountains, 
ethereally  light,  like  dreams  on  the  hori- 
zon; and  above  all,  the  radiant  serenity 
of  the  sky. 

Ah!  there  spoke  the  nightingales,  and 
that  same  melancholy  note  of  the  little 
brown  owl  which  used  to  haunt  the  olive- 
grounds  of  Marinata.  Lucy  held  her 
breath.  The  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes — 
tears  of  memory,  tears  of  longing. 

But  she  drove  them  back.  Standing  on 
a little  cleared  space  beside  the  road  that 
commanded  the  whole  night  scene,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  emotion  and  poetry 
which  could  be  yielded  to  without  re- 
morse, without  any  unnerving  of  the  will. 
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How  far,  far  she  was  from  Uncle  Ben, 
and  that  shingled  house  in  Vermont! 
It  was  near  midsummer,  and  all  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  had  fled  from  this 
southern  Italy.  Italy  was  at  home,  and  at 
ease  in  her  own  house,  living  her  own  rich 
immemorial  life,  knowing  and  thinking 
nothing  of  the  foreigner.  Nor,  indeed, 
on  those  uplands  and  in  those  woods  had 
she  ever  thought  of  him — though  below 
in  the  valley  ran  the  old  coach  road,  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  on  which  Goethe  and 
Winckelmann  had  journeyed  to  the  Eter- 
nal City.  Lucy  felt  as  though,  but  yes- 
terday a tourist  and  stranger,  she  had  now 
crept  like  a child  intcf  the  family  circle. 
Nay,  she  had  raised  a corner  of  Italy’s 
mantle,  and  drawn  close  to  the  warm 
breast  of  one  of  the  great  mother-lands 
of  the  world. 

Ah!  but  feeling  sweeps  fast  and  far, 
do  what  we  will.  Soon  she  was  strug- 
gling out  of  her  depth.  These  weeks  of 
rushing  experience  had  been  loosening 
soul  and  tongue.  To-night  how  she  could 
have  talked  of  these  things  to  one  now 
parted  from  her,  perhaps  forever!  How 
he  would  have  listened  to  her — impatient- 
ly often ! How  he  would  have  mocked  and 
rent  her!  But  then  the  quick  softening 
— and  the  beautiful  kindling  eye  — the 
dogmatism  at  once  imperative  and  sweet 
— the  tyranny  that  a woman  might  both 
fight  and  love ! 

Yet  how  painful  was  the  thought  of 
Manisty!  She  was  ashamed  — humili- 
ated. Their  flight  assumed  as  a certainty 
what,  after  all,  let  Eleanor  say  what  she 
would,  he  had  never,  never  said  to  her — 
what  she  had  no  clear  authority  to  be- 
lieve. Where  was  he?  What  was  he 
thinking?  For  a moment,  her  heart  flut- 
tered towards  him  like  a homing  bird. 

Then,  in  a sharp  and  stem  reaction, 
she  rebuked,  she  chastened  herself. 
Standing  there  in  the  night,  above  the 
forests,  looking  over  to  the  dim  white 
cliffs  on  the  side  of  Monte  Amiata,  she 
felt  herself,  in  this  strange  and  beauti- 
ful land,  brought  face  to  face  with  calls 
of  the  spirit,  with  deep  voices  of  admoni- 
tion and  pity  that  rose  from  her  own  in- 
most being. 

With  a long  sigh,  like  one  that  lifts 
a weight,  she  raised  her  young  arms 
above  her  head,  and  then  brought  her 
hands  down  slowly  upon  her  eyes,  shut- 


ting out  sight  and  sense.  There  was  a 
murmur — 

“ Mother!  — darling  mother!  — if  you 
were  just  here — for  one  hour — ” 

She  gathered  up  the  forces  of  the  soul. 

“ So  help  me  God !”  she  said.  And 
then  she  started,  perceiving  into  what 
formula  she  had  slipped,  unwittingly. 

She  moved  on  a few  paces  down  the 
road,  meaning  just  to  peep  into  the 
woods  and  their  scented  loneliness.  The 
night  was  so  lovely  she  was  loath  to 
leave  it. 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  a point 
of  light,  and  the  smell  of  tobacco. 

A man  rose  from  the  way-side.  Lucy 
stayed  her  foot,  and  was  about  to  re- 
treat swiftly,  when  she  heard  a cheer- 
ful— 

“Buona  sera,  signorina!”  She  rec- 
ognized a voice  of  the  afternoon.  It  was 
the  handsome  carabiniere.  Lucy  ad- 
vanced with  alacrity. 

“ I came  out  because  it  was  so  fine,” 
she  said.  “Are  you  on  duty  still? 
Where  is  your  companion?” 

He  smiled,  and  pointed  to  the  wood. 
“We- have  a hut  there.  First  Ruggieri 
sleeps — then  I sleep.  We  don’t  often 
come  this  way ; but  when  there  are 
forestieri,  then  we  must  look  out.” 

“ But  there  are  no  brigands  here  ?” 

He  showed  his  white  teeth.  “ I shot 
two  once  with  this  gun,”  he  said,  pro- 
ducing it. 

“ But  not  here  ?”  she  said,  startled. 

“No  — but  beyond  the  mountains — 
over  there — in  Maremm^.”  He  waved 
his  hand  vaguely  towards  the  west. 
Then  he  shook  his  head.  “ Bad  country 
— bad  people — in  Maremma.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I know,”  said  Lucy,  laugh- 
ing. “ If  there  is  anything  bad  here,  you 
say  it  comes  from  Maremma.  When  our 
harness  broke  this  afternoon,  our  driver 
said,  i Che  vuole!  It  was  made  in  Ma- 
remma!’ Tell  me,  who  lives  in  that  part 
of  the  convent — over  there?” 

And  turning  back,  she  pointed  to  the 
distant  window  and  the  light. 

The  man  spat  upon  the  road  without 
replying.  After  replenishing  his  pipe, 
he  said,  slowly,  “That,  signorina,  is  a 
forestiere  too.” 

“A  priest — isn’t  it?” 

“ A priest — and  not  a priest,”  said  the 
man,  after  another  pause. 
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Then  he  laughed,  with  the  sudden  in- 
souciance of  the  Italian. 

“A  priest  that  doesn’t  say  his  mass! 
— that’s  a queer  sort  of  priest — isn’t  it?” 
he  said. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  said  Lucy. 

“ Perdio,  what  does  it  matter?”  said 
the  man,  laughing.  “ The  people  here 
wouldn’t  trouble  their  heads,  only — 
But  you  understand,  signorina  ” — he 
dropped  his  voice  a little — “ the  priests 
have  much  power — molto,  moltol  Don 
Teodoro,  the  parroco  there, — it  was  he 
founded  the  cassa  rurale.  If  a conta- 
dino  wants  some  money  for  his  seed- 
corn — or  to  marry  his  daughter — or  to 
buy  himself  a new  team  of  oxen — he 
must  go  to  the  parroco.  Since  these 
new  banks  began,  it  is  the  priests  that 
have  the  money — capiscef  If  you  want 
it  you  must  ask  them!  So  you  under- 
stand, signorina,  it  doesn’t  profit  to  fall 
out  with  them.  You  must  love  their 
friends,  and — ” His  grin  and  gesture 
finished  the  sentence. 

“ But  what’s  the  matter  ?”  said  Lucy, 
wondering.  “ Has  he  committed  any 
crime?”  And  she  looked  curiously  at  the 
figure  in  the  convent  window. 

" E un  prete  spretato,  signorina  ” 

“ Spretato?”  (unpriested  — unfrock- 
ed). The  word  was  unfamiliar  to  her. 
She  frowned  over  it. 

“ Scomuniato!”  said  the  carabiniere f 
with  a laugh. 

“ Excommunicated  ?”  She  felt  a 
thrill  of  pity,  mingled  with  a vague 
horror. 

“Why? — what  has  he  done?” 

The  carabiniere  laughed  again.  The 
laugh  was  odious,  but  she  was  already 
acquainted  with  that  strange  instinct 
of  the  lower-class  Italian  which  leads 
him  to  make  mock  of  calamity.  He  has 
passion,  but  no  sentiment;  he  instinct- 
ively hates  the  pathetic. 

“Chi  sa,  signorina?  He  seems  a 
quiet  old  man.  We  keep  a sharp  eye  on 
him;  he  won’t  do  any  harm.  He  used 
to  give  the  children  confetti , — but  the 
mothers  have  forbidden  them  to  take 
them.  Gianni  there  ” — he  pointed  to  the 
convent,  and  Lucy  understood  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  contadino — “Gianni  went 
to  Don  Teodoro,  and  asked  if  he  should 
turn  him  out.  But  Don  Teodoro 
wouldn’t  say  Yes  or  No.  He  pays  well, 


but  the  village  want  him  to  go.  They 
say  he  will  bring  them  ill  luck  with  their 
harvest.” 

“And  the  padre  parroco?  Does  he 
not  speak  to  him?” 

Antonio  laughed. 

“When  Don  Teodoro  passes  him  on 
the  road  he  doesn’t  see  him — capisce, 
signorina?  And  so  with  all  the  other 
priests.  When  he  comes  by  they  have 
no  eyes.  The  bishop  sent  the  word. 

“And  everybody  here  does  what  the 
priests  tell  them?” 

Lucy’s  tone  expressed  that  instinctive 
resentment  which  the  Puritan  feels 
against  a ruling  and  dominant  Catholi- 
cism. 

Antonio  laughed  again,  but  a little 
stupidly.  It  was  the  laugh  of  a man  who 
knows  that  it  is  not  worth  while  even  to 
begin  to  explain  certain  matters  to  a 
stranger. 

“ They  understand  their  business  — i 
preti!” — was  all  he  would  say.  Then — 
“ Ma ! — they  are  rich — the  priests!  All 
these  last  years  — so  many  banks  — so 
many  casse — so  many  societal  That 
holds  the  people  better  than  prayers.” 

WTien  Lucy  turned  homewards  she 
found  herself  watching  the  light  in  the 
far  window  with  an  eager  attention.  A 
priest  in  disgrace?  — and  a foreigner? 
What  could  he  be  hiding  here  for? — in 
this  remote  corner  of  a district  which, 
as  they  had  been  already  told  at  Orvieto, 
was  Catholic— fino  al  fanatismo? 

The  morning  rose,  fresh  and  glorious, 
over  mountain  and  forest. 

Eleanor  watched  the  streaks  of  light 
that  penetrated  through  the  wooden  sun- 
shutters  grow  brighter  and  brighter  on 
the  whitewashed  wall.  She  was  weary 
of  herself,  weary  of  the  night.  The  old 
building  was  full  of  strange  sounds — of 
murmurs  and  resonances,  of  slight 
creepings  and  patterings,  that  tried  the 
nerves.  Her  room  communicated  with 
Lucy’s,  and  their  doors  were  provided 
with  bolts,  the  newness  of  which,  per- 
haps, testified  to  the  fears  of  other  sum- 
mer tenants  before  them.  Nevertheless, 
Eleanor  had  been  a prey  to  starts  and 
terrors,  and  her  night  had  passed  in  a 
bitter  mingling  of  moral  strife  and  phys- 
ical discomfort. 

Seven  o’clock  striking  from  the  vil- 
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la ge  church.  She  slipped  to  her  feet. 
Ready  to  her  hand  lay  one  of  the  soft 
and  elegant  wrappers — fresh,  not  long 
ago,  from  Paris — as  to  which  Lucy  had 
often  silently  wondered  how  any  one 
could  think  it  right  to  spend  so  much 
money  on  such  things. 

Eleanor,  of  course,  was  not  conscious 
of  the  smallest  reproach  in  the  matter. 
Dainty  and  costly  dress  was  second 
nature  to  her;  she  never  thought  about 
it.  But  this  morning,  as  she  first  took 
up  the  elaborate  silken  thing,  to  which 
pale  girls  in  hot  Parisian  work-rooms 
had  given  so  much  labor  of  hand  and 
head,  and  then  caught  sight  of  her  own 
face  and  shoulders  in  the  cracked  glass 
upon  the  wall,  she  was  seized  with  cer- 
tain ghastly  perceptions  that  held  her 
there  motionless  in  the  semi-darkness, 
shivering  amid  the  delicate  lace  and 
muslin  which  enwrapped  her.  Finished! 
—for  her — all  the  small  feminine  joys. 
Was  there  one  of  her  dresses  that  did 
not  in  some  way  speak  to  her  of  Manis- 
ty? — that  had  not  been  secretly  planned 
with  a view  to  tastes  and  preferences 
she  had  come  to  know  hardly  less  inti- 
mately than  her  own? 

She  thought  of  the  face  of  the  Or- 
vieto  doctor,  of  certain  words  that  she 
had  stopped  on  his  lips  because  she  was 
afraid  to  hear  them.  A sudden  terror 
of  death,  of  the  desolate,  desolate  end 
swept  upon  her.  To  die,  with  this  cry  of 
the  heart  unspent,  untold  forever!  Un- 
loved, unsatisfied,  unrewarded — she  whose 
whole  nature  gave  itself — gave  itself  per- 
petually, as  a wave  breaks  upon  a barren 
shore.  How  can  any  God  send  human 
beings  into  the  world  for  such  a lot? 
There  can  be  no  God.  But  how  is  the 
riddle  easier,  for  thinking  Him  away? 

When  at  last  she  rose,  it  was  to  make 
quietly  for  the  door  opening  on  the  log- 
gia. 

Still  there,  that  radiant  marvel  of  the 
world! — this  pageant  of  rock  and  stream 
and  forest — this  pomp  of  shining  cloud, 
this  silky  shimmer  of  the  wheat,  this 
sparkle  of  flowers  in  the  grass — while 
human  hearts  break,  and  human  lives 
fail,  and  the  graveyard  on  the  hill 
yonder  packs  closer  and  closer  its  rows 
of  metal  crosses  and  wreaths! 

Suddenly,  from  a patch  of  hay-field 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  road,  she  heard 


a voice  singing.  A young  man,  tall  and 
well  made,  was  mowing  in  a corner  of 
the  field.  The  swaths  fell  fast  before 
him;  every  movement  spoke  of  an  as- 
sured rejoicing  strength.  He  sang  with 
the  sharp  stridency  which  is  the  rule  in 
Italy — the  words  clear,  the  sounds  nasal. 

Gradually  Eleanor  made  out  that  the 
song  was  the  farewell  of  a maiden  to 
her  lover  who  is  going  for  winter  work 
to  the  Maremma: 

The  laborers  go  to  Maremma — 

Oh!  'tis  long  till  the  days  of  June, 

And  my  heart  is  all  in  a flutter 
Alone  here,  under  the  moon. 

0 moon! — all  this  anguish  and  sorrow! 
Thou  know'st  why  I suffer  so — 

Oh!  send  him  me  back  from  Maremma, 
Where  he  goes,  and  I must  not  go ! 

The  man  sang  the  little  song  carelessly, 
commonly,  without  a thought  of  the 
words,  interrupting  himself  every  now 
and  then  to  sharpen  his  scythe,  and  then 
beginning  again.  To  Eleanor  it  seemed 
the  natural  voice  of  the  morning — one 
more  echo  of  the  cry  of  universal  part- 
ing, now  for  a day,  now  for  a season,  now 
forever — which  fills  the  world. 

She  was  too  restless  to  enjoy  the  loggia 
and  the  view — too  restless  to  go  back  to 
bed.  She  pushed  back  the  door  between 
her  and  Lucy,  only  to  see  that  Lucy  was 
still  fast  asleep.  But  there  were  voices 
and  steps  downstairs.  The  farm-people 
had  been  abroad  for  hours. 

She  made  a preliminary  toilet,  took 
her  hat,  and  stole  down  stairs.  As  she 
opened  the  outer  door  the  children  caught 
sight  of  her,  and  came  crowding  round, 
large-eyed,  their  fingers  in  their  mouths. 
She  turned  towards  the  chapel  and  the 
little  cloister  that  she  remembered.  The 
children  gave  a shout  and  swooped  back 
into  the  convent.  And  when  she  reached 
the  chapel  door,  there  they  were  on  her 
skirts  again,  a big  boy  brandishing  the 
key. 

Eleanor  took  it  and  parleyed  with  them. 
They  were  to  go  away  and  leave  her  alone 
— quite  alone.  Then  when  she  came  back 
they  should  have  soldi . The  children 
nodded  shrewdly,  withdrew  in  a swarm  to 
the  corner  of  the  cloister,  and  watched 
events. 

Eleanor  entered.  From  some  high  lu- 
nette windows  the  cool  early  sunlight 
came  creeping  and  playing  into  the  little 
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whitewashed  place.  On  either  hand  two 
cinquecento  frescoes  had  been  rescued 
from  the  whitewash.  They  shone  like 
delicate  flowers  on  the  rough,  yellowish- 
white  of  the  walls — on  one  side  a martyr- 
dom of  St.  Catharine,  on  the  other  a 
crucifixion.  Their  pale  blues  and  lilacs, 
their  sharp  pure  greens  and  thin  crim- 
sons, made  subtle  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral lightness  and  cleanness  of  the  aban- 
doned chapel.  A poor  little  altar  with  a 
few  tawdry  furnishings  at  the  farther 
end,  a confessional-box  falling  to  pieces 
with  age,  and  a few  chairs — these  were 
all  that  it  contained  besides. 

Eleanor  sank  kneeling  beside  one  of 
the  chairs.  As  she  looked  round  her, 
physical  weakness  and  the  concentration 
of  all  thought  on  one  subject  and  one 
person  made  her  for  the  moment  the 
victim  of  an  illusion  so  strong  that  it 
was  almost  an  “ apparition  of  the  liv- 
ing.” 

Manisty  stood  before  her,  in  the  rough 
tweed  suit  he  had  worn  in  November — 
one  hand,  holding  his  hat,  upon  his  hip, 
his  curly  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes  just 
turning  from  the  picture  to  meet  hers — 
eyes  always  eagerly  confident,  whether 
their  owner  pronounced  on  the  affinities 
of  a picture  or  the  fate  of  a country. 

“ School  of  Pinturicchio  certainly ! — 
but  local  work.  Same  hand — don’t  you 
think  so  ? — as  in  that  smaller  chapel  in  the 
cathedral.  Eleanor!  you  remember?” 

She  gave  a gasp,  and  hid  her  face, 
shaking.  Was  this  haunting  of  eye  and 
ear  to  pursue  her  now  henceforward? 
Was  the  passage  of  Manisty’s  being 
through  the  world  to  be  — for  her  — in- 
effaceable?— so  that  earth  and  air  retain- 
ed the  impress  of  his  form  and  voice,  and 
only  her  tortured  heart  and  sense  were 
needed  to  make  the  phantom  live  and 
walk  and  speak  again? 

She  began  to  pray — brokenly  and  des- 
perately, as  she  had  often  prayed  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks.  It  was  a passiop- 
ate  throwing  of  the  will  against  a fate, 
cruel,  unjust,  intolerable — a means  not 
to  self-renunciation,  but  to  a self-asser- 
tion which  was  in  her  like  madness,  so 
foreign  was  it  to  all  the  habits  of  the 
soul. 

“ That  he  should  make  use  of  me  to 
the  last  moment,  then  fling  me  to  the 
winds — that  I should  just  make  room, 


and  help  him  to  his  goal,  and  then  die 
meekly  out  of  the  way!  No!  He  too 
shall  suffer! — and  he  shall  know  that  it 
is  Eleanor  who  exacts  it! — Eleanor  who 
bars  the  way!” 

And  in  the  very  depths  of  conscious- 
ness there  emerged  the  strange  and  bitter 
recognition  that  from  the  beginning  she 
had  allowed  him  to  hold  her  cheaply; 
that  she  had  been  content — far,  far  too 
content  — with  what  he  chose  to  give; 
that  if  she  had  claimed  more,  been  less 
delicate,  less  exquisite  in  loving,  he 
might  have  feared,  regarded  her  more. 

She  heard  the  chapel  door  open.  But 
at  the  same  moment  she  became  aware 
that  her  face  was  bathed  in  tears,  and 
she  did  not  dare  to  look  round.  She  drew 
down  her  veil,  and  composed  herself  as 
she  best  could. 

The  person  behind,  apparently,  also 
knelt  down.  The  tread  and  movements 
were  those  of  a heavy  man — some  coun- 
tryman, she  supposed. 

But  his  neighborhood  was  unwelcome, 
and  the  chapel  ceased  to  be  a place  of 
refuge  where  feeling  might  have  its  way. 
In  a few  moments  she  rose  and  turned 
towards  the  door.  She  gave  a little  cry. 
The  man  kneeling  at  the  back  of  the 
chapel  rose  in  astonishment  and  came 
towards  her. 

“ Madame !” 

“ Father  Benecke ! you  here,”  said 
Eleanor,  leaning  against  the  wall  for 
support — so  weak  was  she,  and  so  start- 
ling was  this  sudden  apparition  of  the 
man  whom  she  had  last  seen  on  the 
threshold  of  the  glass  passage  at  Mari- 
nata,  barely  a fortnight  before. 

“ I fear,  madame,  that  I intrude  upon 
you,”  said  the  old  priest,  staring  at  her 
with  embarrassment.  “ I will  retire.” 

“ No,  no,”  said  Eleanor,  putting  out 
her  hand,  with  some  recovery  of  her 
normal  voice  and  smile.  “ It  was  only 
so  — surprising,  so  — unexpected.  Who 
could  have  thought  of  finding  you  here, 
father  ?” 

The  priest  did  not  reply.  They  left 
the  chapel  together.  The  knot  of  wait- 
ing children  in  the  cloister,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  Eleanor,  raised  a shout  of  glee, 
and  began  to  run  towards  her.  But  the 
moment  they  perceived  her  companion, 
they  stopped  dead. 

Their  little  faces  darkened,  stiffened, 
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their  black  eyes  shone  with  malice.  Then 
suddenly  the  boys  swooped  on  the  pebbles 
of  the  court-yard,  and  with  cries  of  " Bes- 
tial hestia!”  they  flung  them  at  the 
priest  over  their  shoulders,  as  they  all 
fled  helter-skelter,  the  brothers  dragging 
off  the  sisters,  the  big  ones  the  little  ones, 
out  of  sight. 

“ Horrid  little  imps !”  cried  Eleanor,  in 
indignation.  “ What  is  the  matter  with 
them  ? I promised  them  some  soldi.  Did 
they  hit  you,  father?” 

She  paused,  arrested  by  the  priest’s 
face. 

“ They  ?”  he  said,  hoarsely.  “ Did  you 
mean  the  children?  Oh  no,  they  did  no 
harm.” 

What  had  happened  to  him  since  they 
met  last  at  the  villa?  No  doubt  he  had 
been  in  conflict  with  his  superiors  and 
his  Church.  Was  he  already  suspended? 
— excommunicate  ? But  he  still  wore  the 
soutane  ? 

Then  panic  for  herself  swept  in  upon 
and  silenced  all  else.  All  was  over  with 
their  plans.  Father  Benecke  either  was, 
or  might  at  any  moment  be,  in  communi- 
cation with  Manisty.  Alas,  alas! — what 
ill  luck ! 

They  walked  together  to  the  road — 
Eleanor  first  imagining,  then  rejecting, 
one  sentence  after  another.  At  last  she 
said,  a little  piteously, 

“ It  is  so  strange,  father — that  you 
should  be  here!” 

The  priest  did  not  answer  immediate- 
ly. He  walked  with  a curiously  uncer- 
tain gait.  Eleanor  noticed  that  his  sou- 
tane was  dusty  and  torn,  and  that  he  was 
unshaven.  The  peculiar  and  touching 
charm  that  had  once  arisen  from  the 
contrast  between  the  large  - limbed 
strength  which  he  inherited  from  a race 
of  Suabian  peasants,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary delicacy  of  feature  and  skin,  a 
childish  brightness  and  sweetness  in  the 
eyes,  had  suffered  eclipse.  He  was  dull- 
ed and  broken.  One  might  have  said 
almost  that  he  had  become  a mere  un- 
gainly, ill-kept  old  man,  red-eyed  for 
lack  of  sleep,  and  disorganized  by  some 
bitter  distress. 

“ You  remember — what  I told  you  and 
Mr.  Manisty,  at  Marinata?”  he  said  at 
last,  with  difficulty. 

“ Yes.  You  withdrew  your  letter  ?” 

“ 1 withdrew  it.  Then  I came  down 


here.  I have  an  old  friend — a canon  of 
Orvieto.  He  told  me  once  of  this  place.” 

Eleanor  looked  at  him  with  a sudden 
return  of  all  her  natural  kindness  and 
compassion. 

“ I am  afraid  you  have  gone  through 
a great  deal,  father,”  she  said,  gravely. 

The  priest  stood  still.  His  hand  shook 
upon  his  stick. 

“ I must  not  detain  you,  madame,”  he 
said  suddenly,  with  a kind  of  tremulous 
formality.  “You  will  be  wishing  to  re- 
turn to  your  apartment.  I heard  that  two 
English  ladies  were  expected  — but  I 
never  thought — ” 

“How  could  you?”  said  Eleanor,  hur- 
riedly. “ I am  not  in  any  hurry.  It  is 
very  early  still.  Will  you  not  tell  me 
more  of  *vhat  has  happened  to  you  ? You 
would”  — she  turned  away  her  head — 
“ you  would  have  told  Mr.  Manisty  ?” 

“Ah!  Mr.  Manisty!”  said  the  priest, 
with  a long,  startled  sigh.  “ I trust  he 
is  well,  madame?” 

Eleanor  flushed. 

“I  believe  so.  He  and  Miss  Manisty 
are  still  at  Marinata.  Father  Benecke?” 

“ Madame?” 

Eleanor  turned  aside,  poking  at  the 
stones  on  the  road  with  her  parasol. 

“ You  would  do  me  a kindness  if  for 
the  present  you  would  not  mention  my 
being  here  to  any  of  your  friends  in 
Rome,  to — to  anybody,  in  fact.  Last 
autumn  I happened  to  pass  by  this  place, 
and  thought  it  very  beautiful.  It  was  a 
sudden  determination  on  my  part  and 
Miss  Foster’s — you  remember  the  Amer- 
ican lady  who  was  staying  with  us? — to 
come  here.  The  villa  was  getting  very 
hot,  and — and  there  were  other  reasons. 
And  now  we  wish  to  be  quite  alone  for  a 
little  while — to  be  in  retirement  even 
from  our  friends.  You  will,  I am  sure, 
respect  our  wish  ?” 

She  looked  up,  breathing  quickly.  All 
her  sudden  color  had  gone.  Her  anxiety 
and  discomposure  were  very  evident. 
The  priest  bowed. 

“ I will  be  discreet,  madame,”  he  said, 
with  the  natural  dignity  of  his  calling. 
“May  I ask  you  to  excuse  me?  I have 
to  walk  into  Selvapendente  to  fetch  a 
letter.” 

He  took  off  his  flat  beaver  hat,  bowed 
low,  and  departed,  swinging  along  at  a 
great  pace.  Eleanor  felt  herself  repulsed. 
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She  hurried  back  to  the  convent.  The 
children  were  waiting  for  her  at  the  door, 
and  when  they  saw  that  she  was  alone 
they  took  their  soldi,  though  with  a 
touch  of  sulkiness.  And  the  door  was 
opened  to  her  by  Lucy. 

“ Truant !”  said  the  girl,  reproachfully, 
throwing  her  arm  round  Eleanor.  “As 
if  you  ought  to  go  out  without  your 
coffee ! But  it’s  all  ready  for  you  on  the 
loggia.  Where  have  you  been?  And — 
why! — what’s  the  matter?” 

Eleanor  told  the  news  as  they  mount- 
ed to  their  rooms. 

“Ah!  that  was  the  priest  I saw  last 
night!”  cried  Lucy.  “I  was  just  going 
to  tell  you  of  my  adventure.  Father 
Benecke!  How  very,  very  strange! 
And  how  very  tiresome!  It’s  made  you 
look  so  tired.” 

And  before  she  would  hear  a word 
more  Lucy  had  put  the  elder  woman  into 
her  chair  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  loggia, 
had  brought  coffee  and  bread  and  fruit 
from  the  little  table  she  herself  had 
helped  Cecco  to  arrange,  and  had  hover- 
ed round  till  Eleanor  had  taken  at  least 
a cup  of  coffee  and  a fraction  of  roll. 
Then  she  brought  her  own  coffee,  and 
sat  down  on  the  rug  at  Eleanor’s  feet. 

“ I know  what  you’re  thinking  about !” 
she  said,  looking  up  with  her  sweet,  sud- 
den smile.  “You  want  to  go  — right 
away !” 

“ Can  we  trust  him  ?”  said  Eleanor, 
miserably.  “ Edward  doesn’t  know  where 
lie  is — but  he  could  write,  of  course,  to 
Edward  at  any  moment.” 


She  turned  away  her  face  from  Lucy. 
Any  mention  of  Manisty’s  name  dyed  it 
with  painful  color — the  shame  of  the 
suppliant  living  on  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror. 

“ He  might,”  said  Lucy,  thinking. 
“ But  if  you  asked  him?  No;  I don’t  be- 
lieve he  would.  I am  sure  his  soul  is 
beautiful — like  his  face.” 

“ His  poor  face ! You  don’t  know  how 
changed  he  is.” 

“Ah!  the  carabiniere  told  me  last 
night.  He  is  excommunicated,”  said 
Lucy,  under  her  breath. 

And  she  repeated  her  conversation 
with  the  handsome  Antonio.  Eleanor 
capped  it  with  the  tale  of  the  children. 

“It’s  his  book,”  said  Lucy,  frowning. 
“ What  a tyranny !” 

They  were  both  silent.  Lucy  was 
thinking  of  the  drive  to  Nemi,  of  Man- 
isty’s words  and  looks;  Eleanor  recalled 
the  priest’s  last  visit  to  the  villa  and 
that  secret  storm  of  feeling  which  had 
overtaken  her  as  she  bade  him  good- 
by. 

But  when  Lucy  speculated  on  what 
might  have  happened,  Eleanor  hardly  re- 
sponded. She  fell  into  a dreamy  silence 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  her. 
It  was  very  evident  to  Lucy  that  Father 
Benecke’s  personal  plight  interested  her 
but  little.  Her  mind  could  not  give  it 
room.  What  absorbed  her  was  the  fever- 
ish question:  Were  they  safe  any  longer 
at  Torre  Amiata,  or  must  they  strike 
camp  and  go  farther? 

[to  be  continued.] 


IN  A HANSOM 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


THERE  were  two  men  in  the  cab  as 
it  turned  into  Fifth  Avenue  and 
began  to  skirt  the  Park  on  its  way 
down  town.  One  of  them  was  perhaps 
fifty;  he  had  grizzled  hair, cold  gray  eyes, 
and  a square  jaw.  The  other  appeared  to 
be  scant  thirty;  he  had  soft  brown  eyes, 
and  a soft  brown  mustache  drooped  over 
his  rather  irresolute  mouth.  The  younger 
man  was  the  better-looking  of  the  two, 
and  the  better  dressed;  and  he  seemed 
also  to  be  more  at  home  in  New  York, 


while  the  elder  was  probably  a stranger 
in  the  city — very  likely  a Westerner,  if 
the  black  sloucfy  hat  was  a true  witness. 

They  sat  side  by  side  in  silence,  having 
nothing  to  say,  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
shadows  that  were  slowly  stretching  them- 
selves across  the  broad  walk  on  the  Park 
side  of  the  avenue  shivered  as  the  spring 
breeze  played  with  the  tender  foliage  of 
the  trees  that  spread  their  ample  branches 
almost  over  the  wall.  The  languid  scent 
of  blossoming  bushes  was  borne  fitfully 
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beyond  the  border  of  the  Park.  To  the 
eyes  of  the  younger  of  the  two  men  in  the 
hansom  the  quivering  play  of  light  and 
shade  brought  no  pleasure;  and  he  had 
no  delight  in  the  fragrance  of  the  spring- 
time— although  in  former  years  he  had 
been  wont  to  thrill  with  unspoken  joy  at 
the  promise  of  summer. 

The  elder  of  the  two  took  no  thought  of 
such  things;  it  was  as  though  he  had  no 
time  to  waste.  Of  course  he  was  aware 
that  winter  followed  the  fall,  and  that 
summer  had  come  again  in  its  turn;  but 
this  was  all  in  the  day’s  work.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a good  man  in  his 
business;  and  although  the  spring  had 
brought  no  smile  to  his  firm  lips,  he  was 
satisfied  with  his  success  in  the  latest  task 
intrusted  to  him.  He  had  in  his  pocket 
a folded  paper,  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
a State  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  that  common- 
wealth; and  in  the  little  bag  on  his 
knees  he  carried  a pair  of  handcuffs. 

As  the  hansom  approached  the  Plaza 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Park,  the  gray- 
eyed Westerner  caught  sight  of  the  thick- 
ening crowd,  and  of  the  apparent  confu- 
sion in  which  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren were  mixed,  bicycles  and  electric 
cabs,  carriages  and  cross-town  cars,  all 
weltering  together ; and  he  wondered  for  a 
moment  whether  he  had  done  wisely  in 
allowing  so  much  apparent  freedom  to 
his  prisoner.  He  looked  right  and  left 
swiftly,  as  though  sizing  up  the  chances 
of  escape,  and  then  he  glanced  down  at 
the  bag  on  his  knees. 

"You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  my  trying 
to  run,”  said  the  younger  man.  " What 
good  would  it  do  me?  You’ve  caught  me 
once,  and  I don’t  doubt  you  could  do  it 
again.” 

" That’s  sc/’  returned  the  other,  with 
just  a tinge  of  self-satisfaction  in  his 
chilly  smile.  "I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  I 
could.” 

"Besides,  I don’t  want  to  get  away 
now,”  insisted  the  first  speaker.  "I’ve 
got  to  face  the  music  sooner  or  later,  and 
I don’t  care  how  quick  the  brass  band 
strikes  up.  I want  to  take  my  punish- 
ment and  have  it  over.  That’s  what  I 
want.  I’m  going  to  plead  guilty  and  save 
the  State  the  trouble  of  trying  me,  and 
the  expense  too.  That  ought  to  count  in 
cutting  down  the  sentence,  oughtn’t  it? 


And  then  I shall  study  the  rules  of — of 
that  place,  and  I mean  to  learn  them  by 
heart.  There  won’t  be  anybody  there  in  a 
greater  hurry  to  get  out  than  I,  and  so  I’m 
going  to  be  a model  of  good  conduct.” 

"It  ain’t  every  fellow  that  talks  like 
that  who’s  able  to  keep  it  up,”  comment- 
ed the  officer  of  the  law. 

"I  guess  I can,  anyhow,”  replied  his 
prisoner.  "I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to 
get  this  thing  over  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  have  a little  life  left  for  me  when 
I’m  let  out.” 

The  elder  man  made  no  answer.  He 
thought  that  his  companion  was  sincere 
and  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  es- 
cape, whatever  the  opportunity.  But  his 
experience  trained  him  to  take  no  chances, 
and  he  did  not  relax  his  vigilance. 

A horn  sounded  behind  them;  and  a 
minute  later  a four-in-hand  passed  with 
tinkling  chains  and  rumbling  wheels. 
The  top  of  the  coach  was  filled  with  elab- 
orately attired  men  and  with  girls  in  all 
the  gayety  of  their  spring  gowns;  and 
they  seemed  to  be  having  a good  time. 
They  did  not  mean  to  hurt  him;  they  did 
not  know,  of  course;  but  just  then  their 
mirth  smote  him  to  the  heart. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  an  alluring  spectacle 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Satur- 
day in  June;  and  when  the  hansom-cab 
topped  the  crest  of  a hill,  the  two  men 
could  see  far  down  the  vista  of  the  broad 
street.  The  roadway  was  a solid  mass  of 
vehicles  in  ceaseless  motion ; and  the 
sidewalks  were  filled  with  humanity.  To 
the  man  who  was  being  taken  to  his  trial 
the  bright  color  and  the  brisk  joyousness 
of  the  scene  were  acutely  painful.  Of 
the  countless  men  and  women  scattered 
up  and  down  the  avenue  in  the  glaring 
sunshine,  how  many  knew  him  to  call  him 
by  name  and  to  take  him  by  the  hand? 
More  than  a hundred,  no  doubt,  for  he 
had  been  popular.  And  how  many  of 
them  would  give  him  a second  thought 
after  they  had  read  of  his  arrest  and  of 
his  trial  and  of-  his  sentence? 

How  many  of  them  would  miss  him? 
— would  be  conscious  even  of  his  absence  ? 
And  he  recalled  the  disgust  of  a friend 
who  had  gone  around  the  world,  and  had 
come  back  after  a year  or  more  with  pic- 
turesque stories  of  his  wanderings  in  far 
countries,  only  to  have  the  first  man  he 
met  in  his  club  ask  him  casually  where 
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he’d  been  “ for  the  last  week  or  so.”  And 
now  he  too  was  going  to  a strange  land; 
and  he  foresaw  that  when  he  returned — 
if  he  ever  got  back  alive! — he  would  not 
know  what  to  answer  if  any  one  should 
inquire  where  he  had  been  for  the  last 
week  or  so.  The  world  was  a bitterly 
selfish  place  where  men  had  no  time  to 
think  except  of  themselves.  If  a fellow 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  procession,  he 
had  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks  and  be  glad 
if  the  rest  of  them  did  not  tramp  over 
him.  He  knew  how  hard  he  had  tried  not 
to  be  left  behind,  and  how  little  the 
effort  had  profited  him. 

With  an  aggressive  movement  that 
made  his  companion  even  more  alert  than 
usual,  the  brown-eyed  young  man  shook 
himself  erect,  as  though  to  cast  behind 
him  these  evil  thoughts.  It  was  a beau- 
tiful day,  and  flowers  blazed  in  the  broad 
windows  of  the  florists — roses  and  carna- 
tions and  lilacs.  There  were  lilacs  also 
in  the  arbitrary  hats  the  women  were 
wearing,  and  the  same  tint  was  often 
echoed  in  their  costumes.  He  had  al- 
ways been  attentive  to  the  changes  of 
fashion — always  subject  to  the  charm  of 
woman.  As  he  was  borne  down  the  av- 
enue by  the  side  of  the  man  in  whose 
custody  he  was,  it  struck  him  that  this 
year  the  girls  were  prettier  than  usual, 
younger,  more  graceful,  more  fascinating, 
more  desirable.  He  followed  with  his 
eyes  first  one  and  then  another,  noting 
the  sweep  of  the  skirt,  the  curve  of  the 
bodice,  the  grace  of  gesture,  the  strag- 
gling tendril  of  hair  that  had  escaped 
upon  the  neck.  For  a brief  moment  the 
pleasure  of  his  eye  took  his  thoughts 
away  from  his  future;  and  then  swiftly 
his  mind  leaped  forward  to  the  next 
spring,  when  no  woman’s  face  would 
chance  within  the  range  of  his  vision, 
and  when  the  unseen  blossoming  of  na- 
ture would  bring  only  impotent  desire. 
What  zest  could  there  be  in  life  when  life 
was  bounded  in  a whitewashed  cell  ? 

At  Thirty  - fourth  Street  the  hansom 
was  halted  to  let  a funeral  cross  the  cur- 
rent of  the  avenue.  An  open  carriage 
came  first,  its  seats  covered  with  flowers, 
tortured  into  stiff  set  pieces;  the  white 
hearse  followed,  with  a satin-covered  cof- 
fin visible  through  its  plate-glass  sides; 
and  then  half  a dozen  carriages  trailed 
after.  The  prisoner  in  the  hansom  no- 


ticed that  the  shades  Were  drawn  in  the 
one  that  followed  the  hearse;  it  bore  a 
grief  too  sacred  for  observation — a mo- 
ther’s, no  doubt.  He  was  suddenly  glad 
that  his  parents  had  both  died  when  he 
was  yet  a boy.  To.  be  alone  in  the  world, 
with  no  family  to  keep  him  warm  with 
tolerant  affection— this  had  often  sadden- 
ed him;  now  at  last  he  rejoiced  at  it. 
When  a man  is  on  his  way  to  prison  to 
serve  a term  of  years,  the  fewer  those 
who  cherished  him,  the  luckier  for  them. 
That  he  loved  a woman — that  indeed  he 
was  going  to  jail  because  of  his  love  for 
her  — this  might  add  poignancy  to  his 
pain ; but  he  felt  himself  manly  for  once 
in  trying  to  believe  it  was  better  now 
that  she  did  not  love  him,  that  she  did 
not  even  know  of  his  love  for  her. 

In  time  the  hansom  turned  from  Fifth 
Avenue  into  Broadway;  it  went  on  down 
town  past  Union  Square  with  its  broad 
trees,  and  past  Grace  Church  with  its 
grateful  greenery;  but  the  younger  of 
the  two  men  was  no  longer  taking  ilote 
of  what  sped  before  his  gaze.  He  was 
wondering  what  the  woman  he  loved 
would  think  when  she  would  hear  of  his 
going  to  prison — whether  she  would  care 
very  much — whether  she  would  suspect 
that  his  crime  was  due  to  his  passion  for 
her.  That,  of  course,  she  could  not  guess 
— that  he  had  yielded  to  the  temptation 
to  lay  hands  on  what  was  not  his,  solely 
because  he  wanted  more  money  to  place 
at  her  feet.  For  himself,  he  had  been 
making  enough ; but  for  her  he  must  have 
more.  He  could  not  have  ventured  to 
invite  her  to  give  up  anything  for  his 
sake.  He  wanted  to  be  able  to  offer  her 
all  she  had  been  accustomed  to  have — and 
more  too,  were  that  possible.  lie  was 
conceited  enough  ordinarily,  he  feared; 
and  yet  when  he  thought  of  her  he  felt 
so  humble  that  he  had  never  dared  to 
dream  of  going  to  her  empty-handed — of 
asking  her  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  lov- 
ing him.  He  had  never  told  her  of  his 
love,  and  perhaps  she  did  not  even  guess 
it;  and  yet  women  are  swift  to  discover  a 
thing  like  that.  It  might  be  that  she  had 
seen  it;  and  that  when  others  should 
speak  of  him  as  he  knew  he  deserved  to 
be  spoken  of,  she  might  come  to  his  de- 
fence and  find  some  word  of  extenuation 
for  his  misdeed.  This  possibility,  re- 
mote as  it  was,  gave  him  pleasure;  and  he 
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smiled  at  the  suggestion  as  it  came  to 
him. 

From  this  day-dream  he  was  aroused 
as  the  driver  of  the  hansom  jefrked  the 
horse  back  on  his  haunches  to  avoid  run- 
ning down  a little  old  woman,  who  was 
trying  to  cross  Broadway  with  a bundle 
of  sticks  balanced  on  her  head.  As  the 
animal  almost  touched  her  she  looked 
up,  and  her  glance  crossed  that  of  the 
prisoner.  lie  perceived  instantly  that 
she  was  an  Italian,  that  she  was  not  so 
old  as  she  looked,  and  that  she  had  been 
beautiful  not  so  long  ago.  Then  he  won- 
dered whether  any  man  had  done  wrong 
for  her  sake — whether  or  not  two  of  her 
lovers  had  fought  in  the  soft  Sicilian 
moonlight  and  one  had  done  the  other 
to  death.  Well,  why  not?  There  were 
worse  things  than  death,  after  all. 

As  they  went  on  farther  and  farther 
down  town,  Broadway  began  to  seem 
emptier.  It  was  the  first  Saturday  in 
June,  and  the  most  of  the  stores  were 
closed.  When  they  drew  near  to  the 
City  Hall,  the  great  street,  although  not 
so  desolate  as  it  is  on  a Sunday,  lacked 
not  a little  of  its  week-day  activity.  It 
was  as  though  a truce  had  been  proclaim- 
ed in  the  battle  of  business ; but  the  forts 
were  guarded,  and  the  fight  would  begin 
again  on  the  Monday  morning. 

After  the  hansom  passed  the  Post  Of- 
fice the  buildings  on  the  right  and  the 
left  raised  themselves  higher  and  higher, 
until  the  cab  was  at  last  rolling  along 
what  might  be  the  bottom  of  a canyon. 
And  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  cliff-dwell- 
ers who  inhabited  the  terraces  of  this 
man-made  gorge,  and  who  spent  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  a hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sidewalk,  were  no  peace- 
able folk  withdrawn  from  the  strife  of 
the  plains;  they  were  relentless  savages 
ever  on  the  war-path,  and  always  eager  to 
torture  every  chance  captive.  Wars  may 
be  less  frequent  than  they  were  and  less 
cruel,  but  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
bitterer  than  ever,  and  as  meanly  waged 
as  any  Apache  raid. 

The  young  man  in  the  hansom  felt  his 
hatred  hot  within  him  for  those  with 
whom  he  had  meant  to  match  himself, 
lie  had  been  beaten  in  the  first  skirmish, 
and  yet — but  for  the  one  thing — he  could 
hold  himself  as  good  as  the  best  of  them. 
IIow  many  of  the  men  under  the  shadow 


of  Trinity  were  more  honest  than  he? 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt — but  how  many  ? 
How  many  names  now  honorable  would 
be  disgraced  if  the  truth  were  suddenly 
made  known?  How  many  of  those  who 
thought  themselves  honest,  and  who  were 
honest  now,  had  in  the  past  yielded  to  a 
temptation  once,  as  he  had  done,  and  hav- 
ing been  luckier  than  he  in  escaping  de- 
tection then,  had  never  again  risked  it? 
That  was  wdiat  he  had  intended  to  do; 
he  knew  himself  not  to  be  dishonest,  al- 
though the  alluring  opportunity  had  been 
too  much  for  him.  If  only  he  could 
have  held  on  for  another  day,  all  would 
have  been  well — no  one  would  have  had 
cause  ever  to  suspect  him;  and  never 
again  would  he  have  stepped  aside  from 
the  narrow  path  of  rectitude. 

There  was  no  use  in  repining.  Luck 
had  been  against  him,  that  was  all.  Some 
men  had  been  guilty  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  they  had  been  able  to  bluff  it  out. 
Ilis  bluff  had  been  called,  and  he  was  now 
going  to  jail  to  pay  his  debt  of  honor. 
Perhaps  the  copy-book  was  right  when 
it  declared  honesty  to  be  the  best  policy. 
And  yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
fate  had  played  him  a mean  trick.  To 
put  in  his  possession  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a large  sum  of  money  and  the  in- 
formation that  the  most  powerful  group 
of  capitalists  in  America  had  determined 
to  take  hold  of  a certain  railroad  and  re- 
establish it,  and  to  have  thus  the  pos- 
sibility put  before  him  at  the  very  hour 
when  he  had  discovered  that  perhaps  he 
had  a chance  to  win  the  woman  he  loved 
if  only  he  could  approach  her  on  an 
equality  of  fortune — this  temptation  just 
then  was  too  great  to  withstand.  He  had 
yielded,  and  for  a little  while  it  had 
seemed  as  though  he  was  about  to  suc- 
ceed. Twenty-four  hours  more  and  he 
could  have  put  back  the  money  he  had 
borrowed — for  so  he  liked  to  look  on  his 
act.  That  money  once  restored,  he  would 
have  waited  patiently  for  the  rest  of  his 
profit.  Thereafter  he  could  have  afford- 
ed to  be  honest;  he  was  resolved  never 
to  overstep  the  law  again;  he  would  have 
kept  the  letter  of  it  vigorously — if  only 
he  had  escaped  detection  that  once. 

But  blind  chance  smote  him  down  from 
behind.  Suddenly,  without  an  hour’s 
warning,  the  leader  of  the  group  of  sus- 
taining capitalists  dropped  dead;  his 
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heart  had  failed,  worn  out  by  the  fric- 
tion and  the  strain.  The  market 
broke;  and  all  who  had  bought  stocks  on 
a margin  were  sold  out  instantly  and  in- 
exorably. Then  the  supporting  orders 
came  in  and  prices  were  pushed  up  again; 
but  it  was  too  late.  Two  days  before,  or 
a day  after,  that  capitalist  might  have 
died  without  having  by  his  death  un- 
wittingly caused  an  arrest.  And  as  the 
hansom  rolled  on  toward  the  Battery  the 
prisoner  had  again  a resentment  against 
the  capitalist  for  choosing  so  unfortunate 
a day  to  die. 

Now  the  end  had  come;  of  course  he 
had  been  unable  to  replace  the  money  he 
had  taken,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  to  fly.  But  instead  of 
going  to  Canada,  and  hiding  his  trail, 
and  then  slipping  across  to  Europe,  he 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  come  here  to 
New  York  to  have  another  glimpse  of 
the  woman  for  the  love  of  whom  he  had 
become  a thief.  Once  more  luck  had 
been  against  him;  as  it  happened,  she 
had  gone  out  of  town  for  Decoration 
day;  and  instead  of  taking  ship  to  Eu- 
rope, he  had  waited.  Only  that  Satur- 
day morning  he  had  met  her  brother  and 
had  been  told  of  her  return  to  town.  But 
when  he  was  about  to  call  on  her  that  af- 
ternoon, the  gray-eyed  man  had  called  on 
him;  and  here  he  was  on  his  way  to  his 
trial,  and  he  had  not  seen  her,  after  all. 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  last  time  he 
had  had  speech  with  her.  It  was  dur- 
ing one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  New 
York,  and  he  had  dined  at  the  club  with 
her  brother,  who  had  told  him  that  she 
was  going  to  the  play  that  night  with  her 
mother.  So  he  had  betaken  himself  to 
the  theatre  also,  and  he  had  gazed  at 
her  across  the  house;  and  then  he  had 
put  her  and  her  mother  into  their  car- 
riage; and  the  old  lady  had  asked  him 
to  dinner  the  next  evening.  He  had  sup- 
posed it  was  an  eleventh-hour  invitation 
and  that  he  was  to  fill  the  seat  of  some 
man  who  had  unexpectedly  backed  out; 
but  none  the  less  he  had  accepted  with 
obvious  pleasure.  And  it  was  from  a 
few  casual  words  of  her  father’s,  after 
dinner,  that  he  got  the  first  inkling  of  the 
railroad  deal;  and  then,  before  the  time 
came  for  him  to  go,  he  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  her  to  himself  for  a 
Quarter  of  an  hour.  She  had  been  gra- 


ciousness itself,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
had  begun  to  have  hope.  He  could  not 
recall  what  he  had  said,  but  his  memory 
was  clear  as  to  how  she  had  looked.  He 
could  not  remember  whether  he  had  al- 
lowed her  even  a glimpse  of  his  deep  pas- 
sion. It  might  be  that  she  had  guessed 
it,  although  she  had  made  no  sign;  he 
knew  that  women  were  as  keen  as  they 
were  inscrutable.  % 

The  hansom  was  at  last  under  the 
ugly  frame-work  of  the  Elevated  almost 
at  the  South  Ferry  gate.  The  tide  was 
coming  in  strongly,  and  there  was  a salt 
savor  in  the  breeze  that  blew  up  from 
the  lower  bay.  The  prisoner  relished  it 
as  he  filled  his  lungs  with  the  fresh  air; 
and  then  he  asked  himself  how  long  it 
would  be  before  that  saline  taste  would 
touch  his  nostrils  again. 

As  the  cab  drew  up,  the  elder  of  the 
two  men  in  it  laid  his  hand  on  the  arm 
of  the  younger. 

“ I can  trust  you  without  the  wrist- 
lets, can’t  I?”  he  asked. 

The  other  flushed.  “ Put  them  on 
if  you  want,”  he  answered,  “ but  you 
needn’t.  I’m  not  going  to  make  a fool 
of  myself  again.  I’ve  told  you  I’m  go- 
ing to  plead  guilty  and  do  everything 
else  I can  to  get  the  thing  over  as  soon 
as  possible.” 

The  gray  - eyed  man  looked  at  him 
firmly. 

“ You’re  talking  sense,”  he  declared. 
“ I’ll  trust  you.” 

As  they  were  about  to  step  out,  their 
horse  was  somewhat  startled  by  an  elec- 
tric automobile  that  rolled  past  clumsily 
and  drew  up  immediately  in  front  of 
them. 

The  prisoner  stood  stock-still,  with 
his  foot  vainly  reaching  out  for  the  side- 
walk, as  he  saw  the  brother  of  the  woman 
he  loved  help  her  out  of  the  vehicle.  Then 
the  brother  asked  a newsboy  to  point  the 
way  to  the  boat  for  Governors  Island; 
and  she  went  with  him  as  (he  urchin 
eagerly  guided  them.  She  did  not  look 
around;  "She  never  saw  the  man  who 
loved  her;  and  in  a minute  she  turned 
the  corner  and  was  out  of  sight. 

The  officer  of  the  law  tapped  his  pris- 
oner on  the  arm  again. 

“ Come  on,”  he  said.  “ What’s  the 
matter  with  you?  Have  you  seen  a 
ghost?” 
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was  bulling  hard  for  so  frail  ?t ' era  ft.  The  pull:  .see.1  ued  Mocrminahle,  Th? 
“ Cn.nl  you  see  i<ubu  no  tv  T I asked  Yutv  ^riitfuig  oumtiA  were  drawing  dotier, 
*uf — Ihrdut  hiring  the  name  by  whi*  h they  The  savages  on  shore  were  ttgtiiu  ho 6&i&* 
all  rafted.  Khafizml  Mir,  .my,  iidUiai '"4ut- ' itig  r thfeafetiin#*  "It  Aw  tfltmtft  dark, 
vcyor.  “No.”  he  replii‘d.  after  a pause — and  the  hippo*,  as  is  usual  at  this  hone 
<x  (•allay,  at!  (laikisT  j turned  my  head,  wvre.  giuinihr>K  arid  snorting'  around  us. 
aird.  irtiif.  enough!  saw  naked  " Now  diaAi  me  to  the  Hftbl  of  the, 

niritr  through  the  bus no*  and  along  tV  camp,1'  f <;»id  to  Yusdu;  $$  w ar  length 
safidy -dam-,  hur  nn  sign  of  Baba:  or  ffe  rounded,  the  Aland,  ’fhere  whs  no  reply 
Soudanese.  1 rowed  m within  'fifty  yards  for  a.  mmuhvnnd  them  to  my  auinxpmeiyU 
of  tlm  shore;  still  hi  bojvea  ref  Seeing’  dje  silfdiob  of  . flie  nvAmil>g’  .Kn?<  broken  by 
diem  somewhere.  - '.Hut  1 was  doomed  to  his  cry  of  ' Safer  fhihu  motu 

disatdvAntruoiit ; there  were  mijy  ra  vages,  ( There  up  eimftn  find  Buba  is  dead  ), 
who,  M They  ran,  shouted  aloud. “ He’  fie!  Wo  non  id  see  no  camp  light :s  at  nil,  and  I 
hx<V'  ai.d  hrtim.lAl.ii Mg  their  spears*  heck  rowed  mi  meeihj nieaU.v  tor  the  shore,  my 
o»ed  i:n  Viihrrs  who  were  coming  up  ftnnt  spirits  sinkme  to  zero,  when  YtiSsef 
Iw  himJ'  Yus^iif  grimly  slutuk  his  hand;  , roilstKl  ma  hy  ^ydaitnintc:  ‘•.  ‘A-dkktirl'^Hlv- 
ami  pujetly  iiodn  red,  *'  B;d«a  mota  M kar!^  ( Your  ruen ! your  men ! ) Looking 
AiVndf.  feeing  duif  inaffors  were  )\r-  rourd  1 eoitld  j u a t ' disi  iuguish  a 'Towd 
eoiiiiiig ami  the  '^hvagAir  wei*e''  of  WaPk  fornix  si uiitliiig  by  the  wafifrA 
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,M y |<iv  hxsmd  lau  ?*  inw  mmmmrs,  were  rill  -f/umiiii:  bv  rin  • •dire  of  tin*  lake, 
f ‘ v»j,..  dnnvjii^  rnnivr  m\  «v>iiij>:i!jjrtfe  lit i«:w ■)'*<«♦  bad  a)- 

Hoarsely  vvhi^mi  i»  hiy  wirV  Khy5  ! ready  «^j)$  ,uf»  r-  l*Hfc  .hail  IVeiKu 

M rm ! laiUn  bj;ili;i ] safer  yrlhuii— India  without  ^ny  '/ftivHM  •yrhuiyvdr  vl 
Urn  m l*'  (Stop?  slop  1 they  an*  <itt  4 talim* ,;  }?>  our  aid.  As  they  nished  forward, 

there  i-  rjo  vamp—  Baba  is  dead  .i  ;ft  km^aloop  m rim  waPo* . tracer  *y  premia# 
fltrn  ibis?a-<r  m-ros*  m.v  mint]  tduM  ilioftcr;  around to  hear*  what  had  ta lorn  plane  arttf 
wild  mid  itrdiHKmdoni  savages  of  Laubmi  to  h«dp  von  lYiym  iho  boar.  ?\vo  s!m.Us' ' w«*r«- 
bud  surprised "mim'I  taken  my  ootnp  ivi my  bred  from  the  hmyr  island.  Ui  '*<{uv  alh*p£ 
rjbome:-.  Tf  was  a orushiug  blow — all  my  ^bAammodl* " £ nro-fi.  and  be 'p)ink; 
faiTlifui  servant*  bud  bony  killed  witbouf  ri?W  ami  ammmiii.mrij  M:: -for  Mohammed 


s ! * i jpi  fb-  boat  rnOPd,  a l/on  a rry  from  the bout  grounded,  and.  wv  wre  -muding 
lire  •dibit'  r*vitdna]  p.s,  U ims  my l axu  fhgf  jsdHUtb  rjmfrqit&hlv  Kv  l^iiba  if  ml 
Mobmuuivd's  v^uv  and  it  turned-  our  the  Sdndft  tK>sr%  who,  though  muihft* 
ibat\  a /lot5  nth-*  hr  dark  ittt-mp  of  iS#nVe£  kn«vp  r.boir  diad  fr&UUgr^i  td 

j“>  ' b:*  sj.,.iv  u-vrv  my  ;ov;i  ,,shknr.  "They  avoid  the  ambusho*  and  J«*e§*  fh«  .onim-* 


a %h l;>Hv  v>^?J  idat-s  had  horn 

\ [ domjdeioJy  wa.h  a rjuiek  ainlfeiirle 

.^•:  lad.  (h  ei;  tVnv 

vliat  bfrfWb  1 r uined  mid  phry 

♦:d 'as  l iutS'  socouds  inury  i wuA 

hi  pullrw^.- ^ for dhe 

( ily  fit  rood  thp  fe&tf  re^did> 

i p.  have  a b>uc.  isiand^t  ra m iti*t  Mt 
i >x»d  of  i be  Mohtf  m med  bfipt  up  a fti 

tbe  n bil-i 

Ur^t  pull  fi»r  ii.  id  ih(>  ^uiithnn 

isdhide  as  a sjymd 

'Wand.  tteJ  i bej i ^xnfcuy or  to  .« 

■yvapr;  U>  the  tr-  iY.umd  and  fix*  rhal. 

hd]*  Wirs  .iff  hand. 

V Id jxvtr  fiiyvoy 

T bad;  Ouf  yon  jump.  A!»»lt m»: 

fOfU>d,M  1 ori^d,  a- 
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X'tu tv;  AA’Av  • by  HtK*kuur  hfttHtmtfe  iff 

Our  first  glimpse  t»f  WaUme.  w\\<  M trees  into  flu*  proumFimd  s<imntb^  n\nm*~ 
ju/fitH"  iiitf  wi fch Jfc-r  ba*e  of  them,  ditfplayvKj  tiiejir  j^r 

'Vi  tli  tr«vs^  W'faoApe  tThae  Al^mYJdJuQjrsA 

planted  u tMrsj.,  the  headquarter*  ?*(  (he:..  These  eorwiyted  dftefly  of  dlrura  »»r 
Wahiiuo  district-',  In.  udditim*  t<»  «h<-  mashiiliviu  barley  i>in^r.  onion*.  skins, 
irnial  ^royrf;  WaJarrio  iftaw  jpwtJcu-  . tatta  or  beer  £«mibd*  £hi\  bufUms  and 
larly  baii.wui-paliiiM.  i;oh?iw«  Titne^  .-no*  ‘ Wit  vis  iddefly  blue  ones),  eat  tie,  sheep; 
iivr.  raspberries,  and ■■«  driluduliki  yyienabev  ■ goafs*  smd  ponies..  A pimho*e  wan  nubia 
♦■rilled  &od ari.  When  ridm&  it  is  always  by  means  of  “ dwha*/'  A donna  >*  u 
advisable  m the  tracks,  for,  in  thin  piece  of  iron  with  hue  eiid  bent, 

aiMitirni ‘to:  tbo  rivulets  being  often  cliffi  !m>asuriit$  ahem  two  fen t lot ^ ainl  one 
tftttt  t<t  irfnrav  tlio-rir atill -^x-fev  everywhere  inch  Immd.  Fifteen  of  Ibem  #t*/hyri  <Mri 
the  ?trt?  suoct^fettve  tqr,  ffrinsaefiaii 

rows  of  Tittle  pits  , dug  in  Close  proximity  is  exacted.  in  The  shape  of  inflier  a 
m :>[m'  another,  «uid  rosenddioK  oov  mill-  pinch  .of  rothm  or  a piece  of  ginger— or 
tn>y  obstacles.  They  won- rotistrucp-d  uy  ringer  hd.  as  it  is  culled.  From  the  mar- 
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ket  I cantered  over  to  the  post  at  Damota 
Hill,  half  a dozen  miles  distant.  Here 
resided  two  Galla  shums  (officials),  se- 
cure within  a strong  stockade,  within 
which  1 found  Gallas  and  Abyssinians 
living  amicably  together,  and  jointly  ad- 
ministering justice  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. In  spite  of  the  luxuriance  and  rich 
beauty  of  Walamo,  it  seems  to  be  a gen- 
erally accepted  fact  that  the  natives  of 
Walamo  are  capable  of  imparting  a devil, 
or  jinn,  to  the  bodies  of  strangers  who 
come  there,  more  especially  if  they  are 
permitted  to  be  present  while  the  stranger 
partakes  of  food.  Curiously  enough,  on 
returning  from  my  visit  to  the  stockade, 
I found  one  of  my  Somalis  in  a very  re- 
markable condition.  Ilis  look  was  that 
of  a wild  man.  At  times  he  would  talk 
and  rave  utter  nonsense,  now  and  then 
ejaculating  the  word  Walamo;  at  others 
he  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

As  far  as  I could  learn  from  the  man 
afterwards,  he  had  seen,  in  the  bushes, 
close  to  our  camp,  no  end  of  Walamo 
savages,  armed  with  knives,  who  had  sud- 
denly made  a rush  at  him  from  all  sides. 
I administered  some  tea  and  a strong 
aperient,  and  afterwards  a tonic,  and  on 
the  next  day  the  victim  was  on  a fair  way 
to  recovery,  and  I thought  little  more 
about  him,  till  one  morning  as  we  were 
on  the  march  he  suddenly  drew  a knife 
and  rushed  about,  crying  out  that  he 
was  going  to  kill  them  all,  meaning  the 
men  that  he  had  seen  in  the  bush.  He 
was  possessed  of  such  strength  that  it 
took  five  men  to  catch  him  and  bring 
him  quietly  along.  Strange  to  say,  on 
camping  at  the  end  of  our  march  he  set 
about  unloading  in  the  usual  way,  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  him; 
but  for  some  weeks  he  was  liable  to  at- 
tacks from  the  Walamo  jinn,  when  he 
became  decidedly  dangerous.  Of  course 
my  followers  maintained  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a Walamo  devil.  I therefore 
had  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  their  minds,  and  in  order  to 
prove  to  them  the  absurdity  of  it  all,  I 
told  them  that  I myself  would  purposely 
eat  a meal  before  the  natives  of  Walamo, 
and  they  might  then  see  that  no  devil 
would  seize  me.  I put  my  little  table 
outside  my  tent  and  called  for  breakfast, 
and  finished  my  meal  much  to  my  own 
gratification,  but  to  the  great  displeasure 


of  my  followers.  Now  comes  the  strange 
part  of  it  all.  The  next  day  I felt 
strangely  unwell,  and  was  altogether 
“ off  color  ” and  “ off  food.”  I felt  I 
was  undergoing  the  tortures  of  a bad 
sailor  on  a rough  sea.  This,  too,  was  the 
only  day  I felt  unwell  through  the 
whole  of  my  journey;  but  I took  good 
care  to  keep  my  ai lings  to  myself.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  poison  was 
placed  in  my  food,  but  this  I can  most 
emphatically  deny.  A few  days  later — 
one  evening — one  of  my  Soudanese  was 
possessed  of  the  “ Walamo  devil.”  He 
struggled  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
and  shaking  his  head,  called  aloud,  “ Wa- 
lamo! Walamo!  Walamo!”  On  his 
recovery  he  affirmed  that  he  knew  the 
Walamo  native  who  had  caused  his  mad- 
ness; the  man  was  a grass-cutter,  and 
had  seen  him  in  the  act  of  eating  a piece 
of  bread. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  my  Abyssin- 
ians, who  alone  were  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  the  Walamo  devils,  were  the 
only  ones  who  escaped  their  influence. 
Possibly  the  cause  may  be  put  down  to 
the  condition  of  the  water  of  these  re- 
gions, which  is  undoubtedly  impregnated 
with  certain  metals.  While  this  might 
affect  the  Soudanese  or  Samolis  or  my- 
self, it  would  in  no  way  hurt  my  Abys- 
sinians. With  regard  to  my  own  peculiar 
condition,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
at  the  time  of  my  famous  meal  I was  un- 
dergoing great  mental  strain.  I must 
say,  however,  that  during  the  breakfast  I 
was  unaware  of  this,  as  at  that  time  I re- 
garded the  Walamo  devils  and  their  craft 
as  being  well  inside  the  sphere  of  ima- 
gination. 

Some  most  remarkable  people  are  to 
be  found  round  the  great  Lake  Rudolf, 
which,  properly  speaking,  should  be  call- 
ed Lake  Gallop.  The  Asilli,  with  their 
sub  tribes  or  divisions  who  live  round  the 
lake  shores,  have  some  curious  religious 
beliefs,  which  are,  I presume,  common  to 
other  tribes  in  this  region.  They  con- 
sider the  heavens  to  be  their  god,  whom 
they  worship  by  the  name  of  Wak.  They 
also  imagine  that  whenever  it  thunders  a 
white  man  has  been  born.  They  argue 
that  a white  man  has  no  parents,  but  is 
born  by  thunder,  and  therefore  when  a 
white  man  chooses  he  can  cause  rain  to 
fall,  which  would  explain  the  whimsical 
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ii;t  nie  to  U*t  ifiOAO  they  wear  ivory  couihI  , (he  arms. 

This  notion  of  >1  rod  ami  bine  beads  round  the  neck,  but, 
birth  i#  probably  the  result  /praM  madly  spealunty  no  clothing.  They 
fern  fortunate  wind  carry  A kutfeOafeo  ofdueul  mamifao 
} but  t ur#v—weeure<l  in  a leittbef  shrill  and 
ia$Ujnv4  to  n 3ea> her  rap  round  1 be  peek. 
I > While  On  the  &Upre$  of  Lake  Rodolfo 
.and  , I de 

to  drgamie  vn  ebipUfui fTiunc  We 
thnV  r Hoi  loH^r  i£J  HnrJi  ng  perfect Jy  .frMh 

tyHek  s , H tiil:  as  We  fed  lotvud  them  0 j * ■’*&? 
e^rne  upon  Huif  e fee**}*  t dmppMg^  jm] 
timidly  to  a tusker,  II  e Was  stand- 

HI  Atill  jug  all  ftinHe.,  knd  ua  he  fnWi  U**  ^xbibtp 
<<!  fliie  pair  of  t listen,  but  fen*  sufHe  un- 
known reason  he  moved  off  before  I 
•eoitld.-Xft  ‘'siifBcrently  close  to  fire;  m we 
*#miwd  oiu-  traekliijyr/  and  after  u while 
.Willi,  the  >A? no  upon  a hefcd  <d‘  ov»r  twenty  ^ie- 
phants.  ^Ome  of  whom  had  :^ii»incncm$. 
tustec  f careful ly  ajnm^aehjeil  to  wfiffin 

a dozen  y&fdW  of  them-  and  then  wa ji tfcd 
for  a hti^.'Ttd.li'iWv  whom  1 had  my 
on.  Jo  give  The'  a ehauee  Hf  firfu^  aAsHfc 
shot  at  his  heftth  Then  I fired  both  bar- 
rels in  rapid  s,ueeeshhmv  bm  the  bi£  brute 
only  wtiived  eoiLHiderahly  dial  diambied 
% A-,,/./*' the .Vo*f,  There  wa* 
**;;  l -it  teVrihfe  stampede  and  n 
^rihdunft  o>f  jurmle  us  the^ 

% HtrOyy  fr)  esea^y  xluwn  nips ; of • 

du  roads  they  tlicuisvavts 
r had  "•Hia do  tlir'Mifek  • the.  ihidit 

J Knislu  They  avere  m -cTbicvd- 

cil.  t^ether  that;  They  wkre 
^ uuaMe  to  move  at  nil  f$ulidk- 
-.  )y=  whilst  1/  rumtiiig  afew 
*VI  t hem  v Was  very  soon  ««»  cfose 

% i-»  ll«e  rearmost  ‘do>*iouO 

’ ■ fhu  h had  J a kmcb  in  toy 

hand.  I could  easily  h&vb 
\ Tw’  pridked  his  hannehe^  m 

1 W With:  si  sword  T faHyted;  l 

iited  tht  Arali 


tact  That  t riey  freuueii 
them  have  some  rum. 
white  im&uA 
of  their  pever  .having 
(•Hough  to -seteyes.  Vpi  a WjUte  wmiian 
When  they  <for  their  belief  ;i)i  our  powers 
itf  prce’ineiiig  rMp  Amy  re<s‘iVi>  a sey^n; 
Alibek.  Thei  r own  whom  they  eali 

DfdueT  r<*si^hA  in  \h&  mkfet  of  iho  liitls, 
atari  ean  ulsr*  bring  rkio*  (eewiise; 
suy,  tiifc! , ruins  bcdtiHg  to  hirio  TpHre  ia 
only  oiie  Miter  man  who  ban 
this  ustTul iftfiu  jmmrdw  die  pritAf  k sun : 
ao  whtoi  the  prksst  dies  bib  snti  \v 
bp  able  to  HHpjdy  their  wants  in  this  re- 
Hi^eek  They  ^ky  Unit  when  the  priesf  is 
to  :i  bad  bmuor  h(‘  declines  to  send  them 
rain.  They  at?>o  say  thut  w-hen  n inar- 
xiage  fa kes  pla»*e  a n\uH£*  1 t ) \i 
priest  speaks-  « feW  yointbrting  wprtl^ 
and  m^nres  gin,  (ionrty.  nhA  sht^p  in  re- 
ifini  fur  fpfo  km dH^i,  It  would  aippear 
that  the  •.  AisilU pr^t  \H«lda'  .4 • :'i>nrafmu>ti:t. 
pb$i  tioti  in$  pbople  that  tiiaiVy  of 

us  might  aenVy..  . ’■■/  J -.A'  V - - 

The  As-iHi  atlorn  themseives  will  smalt 

copper-  ear-riugN,  aotl  wvar  round  the 


V eoulil  hnve  e$e 

triidc  of  severing  tW  kTHeW^ 
■r  arms  oemy  i non  whereas  a rifle-shot  from  helHiui  sv>uld 
. fin  mdb  ing  no  l»av>/  been  at»M;»hnvdy  uodess.  I ' mighl 
bvst  half  fi  doxeii  well  jnive  b'bized  ivOo  Vi  rampart  of 
neek.  sii gm/stmg  •*  earth. Tor  all  the  damage  that  would Ttaot 
piifir  nf  aiihenridilci  resulted.  Preseivtly  an  ofx'iung  in.  fbe 
i f he  »ltd  um  hud  jungle  mo  **  :\\f  \ gotUpg' 

ry  heavy  and  up-  HH.  their  think. 4 when.  ( again  tired, •jit:  am ly 
s,  indeed,  Wh  dr*;'  u i’ev,  v<mlsvd t-UunV,  a(  the  head  *d‘  oi>^ 
e like  Uie»u'?r  Eeeb  -pd  the  largest  .elephutHs  in  the  herd.  •. . r 
he  iu‘ek.  \vhi<;b  arc  again  without  killing  him.  The  henL 
H i,at3u(v| %t ' ujwi  thfe 
e » 1 ip  addition  to  ! wo  parlies;  iu,  eullilig 


rOen 
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.$•  fcottjdg.-of  them, and  pursued  ono  1»AH\  eaus^d  ilu  death  of  the  owner  n>  well  a* 
«*id  J:eve insiruetiou.s  to  1 ho  othpr  dnee  of  the  enmels.  My  own  opinion  is  that, 
to  fallow  up  the  ^ouiMl  half,  in !'■  ;■  the  having- ' c<»vi?r«e4.  jmt;:  qf  tha 

finding;  Ae  wounded  one**  feid*  'X owns  Mimy  zone,  *$$$  M the  disheartening 
intently  bent  upon*  r rack  i he.  whem  look-  prospect  •>£ innriystomvi  uhend.  .m  spilt*  df  -f 
hif?  tip*  I *a w o > i it g*  j r*  e ) e pha i M standi u g all  they  had  already  eroded.  1 have  # 
alo.no;  and  as  1 ^i’-Cv^/rV  v\\v yy';  1 
was  frying  to* got  \ ve  - ' ./ 

ojos^  ehmighftu*  ... 

a shot;  he*:  witli- 
out  rhyme  «>*  -«p.a  - 

*?m,  raised  l«$  ; : -Vy/.;  : /:  *T  • - 

trunk,  and  ttunn  . 

The  Adephaivt  !&•  :•  • ” •’ 

bored  ; : : / ' .'•  . ' 

YmSfcake;  for  muT  : - " - \' /<{■'■  y'ji  ■ ' :;  y V-*  * "V 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DARK  DAYS. 

A SEVERE  cold,  caught  by  Mrs. 
Marshmont  in  her  bare-shouldered 
sortie,  helped  the  household  to  tide 
over  the  first  days  of  bereavement.  The 
bustle  of  doctors  and  medicines,  as  for  a 
physical  ill,  was  a diversion  even  to  the 
patient.  But  the  mind  remained  dazed, 
and  apt  to  brood  on  the  dead.  Even  the 
fetching  of  Jim  from  school  did  not  rouse 
her  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  she  re- 
mained indifferent  to  Connie  and  the 
bonny  infant,  whose  recent  advent  had 
made  her  a grandmother.  One  happy 
break  in  her  stagnation  had  come  when 
the  heart-felt  letter  of  condolence  from 
her  Majesty  was  read  to  her ; and  she  had 
almost  as  much  pride  in  the  unexpected 
letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Dalesbury, 
envying  her  the  noble  son  she  had  borne 
for  her  country’s  service.  This,  the  first 
overture  from  her  husband’s  family,  prob- 
ably helped  to  save  Mrs.  Marshmont’s 
reason,  and  she  faithfully  drank  the  ac- 
companying six  bottles  of  port-wine  and 
six  bottles  of  tar-water,  and  ordered  her 
mourning  dress  to  be  made  from  the 
great  piece  of  black  silk.  The  Duchess 
gave  funeral-presents  as  other  people  give 
birthday  and  wedding  presents.  She  also 
put  up  a brass  in  Ilazelhurst  church  to 
the  memory  of  the  young  hero,  whom, 
however,  she  insisted  on  spelling  Mar- 
jorimont.  His  old  school-fellows  put  up 
another  tablet  at  Harrow,  and  as  John 
Bull  could  afford  to  be  generous  in  vic- 
tory, there  was  a reaction  in  Marshmont’s 
favor.  “ Tom  has  died  for  father,” 
thought  Allegra,  striving  to  extract  some 
comfort  as  she  read  Tom’s  letters,  which 
came  with  weird  regularity  for  a few 
weeks  after  his  death,  and  had  to  be  kept 
from  the  poor  woman  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Their  enthusiasm  for  Eng- 
land’s empire  renewed  Allegra’s  feeling 
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of  the  perversion  of  heroic  forces.  An- 
other Alarjorimont  had  also  died,  in  the 
interests  of  British  West  Novabarba, 
Limited,  no  less  a person  than  the  Vis- 
count of  that  name,  the  heir  of  the  Earl- 
dom of  Ycoford,  leaving  an  old  father 
and  a young  son  to  lament  him. 

“ If  poor  Stanley  had  not  had  a little 
boy,”  the  Duchess  wrote  to  Allegra, 
“ your  father  would  have  become  the  heir. 
The  poor  Earl,  your  father’s  uncle  and 
mine,  has  taken  his  little  grandson  to 
live  with  him.  That  young  life  is  more 
precious  than  ever  now,  but  I pray  God 
the  old  Earl  will  live  many  a long  year, 
for  I hate  to  see  baby  Earls.  Yet  even 
a baby  Earl  is  better  than  no  Earl.  And 
no  Earl  is  better  than  no  baby  . . I mean 
if  it  happened  to  be  a girl.  I could  wish 
my  darling  Minnie  had  been  a boy,  but 
it  is  useless  repining.” 

That  last  sentence  was  a side-light 
upon  the  Duchess,  revealing  a flaw  in  the 
perfection  of  her  contentment.  Allegra 
liked  her  aunt  better  for  this  shade  of 
nearness  to  common  humanity;  though  it 
was  not  till  years  later  that  she  under- 
stood how  the  Duchess  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  a possible  eclipse,  should  the 
Duke  die.  Not  only  his  love,  but  Ros- 
mere  and  the  other  beautiful  places  would 
be  taken  from  her ; such  are  the  risks  and 
drawbacks  of  Duchessdom. 

All  through  Mrs.  Marshmont’s  illness, 
Broser  proved  himself  an  indefatigable 
handy  man  about  the  house,  so  that  even 
Joan’s  prejudices  began  to  melt.  He 
hovered  around  Thomas  Marshmont  as 
protectively  as  Marshmont  around  his 
wife.  Mabel  one  day  declared  that  the 
bullfinch  was  growing  jealous  of  Broser. 

“ Look  how  it  hisses  at  him  and  flutters 
its  feathers.” 

“ That’s  not  from  jealousy,”  Dulsie 
said  promptly.  “ It’s  because  Broser’s 
masquerading  as  father.” 

And  indeed,  in  the  almost  constant  at- 
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tendance  of  the  ex-Minister  at  his  wife’s 
bedside — a devotion  that  was  facilitated 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Parliamentary  re- 
cess— Marshmont’s  political  position  ne- 
cessarily devolved  upon  his  secretary. 
Broser  received  his  master’s  constituents, 
and  answered  most  of  his  letters  on  gen- 
eral principles,  without  even  troubling  the 
poor  bedside  watcher.  Marshmont’s  own 
nerves  were  breaking  down,  his  throat 
was  growing  worse,  and  more  twinges  of 
his  hereditary  gout  were  being  paid  over 
to  him,  but  with  some  vague,  remorseful 
sense  of  having  sacrificed  his  wife  to  his 
career,  he  now  felt  he  must  sacrifice  his 
career  to  his  wife.  He  tried  to  combine 
the  two  ideals  by  scribbling  a political 
pamphlet  in  the  sick-room,  and  this  Al- 
legra  copied  out  neatly  in  the  study,  veri- 
fying the  figures  and  the  quotations  by 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Broser.  This  throwing 
together  of  the  twain  in  the  garret  kin- 
dled Gwenny’s  concern.  She  spoke  of  it 
to  the  father  at  last. 

“ The  mistress  would  not  like  it,”  she 
said,  “ if  she  knew.” 

“ What  are  you  talking  about,  Gwenny  ? 
She’s  quite  a child.” 

“ Then  she’d  be  better  at  a Children’s 
Communion.  But  she’s  no  child,  and 
she’s  quite  taken  with  that  young  man.” 

“ Pooh,  pooh ! He’s  a married  man 
with  children.” 

“ The  Devil  isn’t  only  at  the  ear  of 
bachelors.” 

Marshmont  smiled  sadly.  “ Mr.  Broser 
knows  how  to  deal  with  devils.” 

“ Yes,  he’d  outdevil  ’em,”  admitted 
Gwenny. 

“ You’re  getting  a foolish  old  thing, 
Gwenny.  Mr.  Broser  is  a gentleman.” 

“ If  he  was  a lady,  I wouldn’t  have 
spoken,”  and  tossing  her  head,  Gwenny 
retired  to  the  kitchen  to  pray  for  the 
Devil’s  discomfiture.  Probably  she  mixed 
him  up  with  Mr.  Robert  Broser. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DOB  BROSER. 

Mr.  Robert  Broser,  with  whom  this 
history  is  increasingly  concerned,  had  at 
least  one  quality  in  common  with  Joan. 
His  vision  of  life  was  simple  and  direct. 
Change  as  it  might  from  year  to  year,  it 
was  never  blurred  by  doubts  or  metaphys- 
ics, or  even  by  remembrance  of  its  own 
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mutations,  or  by  expectation  of  future 
developments.  When  he  married  Susan- 
nah Clagg,  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  him 
that  he  was  doing  exceedingly  well  in 
loving  a richly  dowered  young  lady  of 
higher  social  position  than  his  own,  for 
though  to  the  aristocrat  in  his  balloon  all 
these  midland  middle-class  manufactur- 
ing families  might  have  appeared  monot- 
onously flat,  yet  to  themselves  they  were 
an  Alpine  world,  chaotically  peaked.  In 
the  social  atlas  of  Midstoke  all  these 
heights  and  valleys  lay  marked  with  that 
microscopic  exactitude  which  makes  a 
mountain  out  of  every  mole-hill.  No 
consideration  of  birth,  connection,  call- 
ing, or  income  was  too  minute  for  regis- 
tration, and  Broser,  as  the  son  of  one  of 
those  geniuses  of  the  soil  who  are  born  in 
a hut,  spend  their  days  in  a factory  built 
by  themselves,  and  end  them  in  a man- 
sion built  by  a nobleman,  was  hampered 
in  his  aspirations  by  his  father’s  aspi- 
rates. If  the  young  bridegroom  on  the 
day  he  scaled  one  of  the  higher  peaks 
of  Midstoke  was  aware  that  elsewhere  in 
the  great  wonderful  world  were  Hima- 
layas that  outdid  even  the  highest  of  his 
Alps,  these  ranges  had  not  come  under 
his  own  eye,  nor  challenged  his  own  foot. 

He  lived  four  years  of  ample  satisfac- 
tion with  his  Susannah,  marred  only  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  four  children  she 
bore  him.  Then  the  demon  of  unrest 
entered  into  his  soul. 

Old  Broser  had  kept  his  boys  down 
almost  to  his  own  early  pecuniary  level, 
much  as  in  higher  circles  a man  who  has 
suffered  tortures  as  a fag,  sends  his  sons 
to  the  same  public  school.  Besides,  the 
old  peasant  had  in  exaggeration  the  gen- 
eral Midstoke  desire  to  “ cut  up  well,” 
and  the  imaginary  posthumous  satisfac- 
tion of  dazzling  Midstoke  by  the  revela- 
tion of  his  hoard  overcame  even  his  re- 
pugnance to  the  Legacy  Duties,  which 
would  make  his  death  so  expensive. 

Now  realizing  that  he  had  not  to  wait 
until  his  father’s  death  for  financial  inde- 
pendence, Broser  began  to  grow  tired  of 
his  prosaic  position  in  his  father’s  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  petty  church  and  parochi- 
al matters  of  Midstoke,  and  to  yearn  for 
a larger  field  for  his  militant  instincts. 
He  had  always  been  connected  with  a 
local  Radical  association,  and  now  he 
began  to  push  himself  forward  more  and 
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more  in  its  affairs.  Even  Susannah’s 
people  were  Radicals,  having,  like  the 
rest  of  Midstoke,  succumbed  to  the  spell 
of  Bryden,  and  realized  that  the  manu- 
facturers were  left  out  of  the  distribution 
of  political  power.  When  but  a lad, 
Broser  had  thrown  himself  headlong  into 
the  Cause,  steeped  himself  in  polemic 
literature,  discovered  his  grievances,  and 
added  to  them  by  daily  study,  till  he 
grew  to  hate  bitterly  the  classes  that  had 
monopolized  power.  For  as,  after  his  mar- 
riage, his  social  vision  widened,  and  the 
Himalayas  dawned  upon  his  ken,  their 
soaring  summits  seemed  to  abase  him  to 
the  plain,  and  forgetting  his  own  peak,  he 
demanded  that  every  hill  should  be  laid 
low  and  every  valley  exalted;  yea,  even 
that  the  crowded  apex  of  all  should  be 
smitten  to  the  dust.  Monarchy  was  an 
outworn  superstition.  Divine  right  was 
only  an  impertinent  synonym  for  human 
wrong.  It  was  human  right  that  must 
be  the  watchword  of  the  future.  The 
peerage  was  a brainless  diseased  crew,  de- 
scended from  royal  favorites.  The  House 
of  Lords  was  a relic  of  mediaeval  barba- 
rism. The  House  of  Commons  was  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  idle  rich, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  world’s  workers. 
The  Army  and  Navy  were  run  as 
branches  of  Society,  and  the  government- 
al departments  were  constellations  of 
cousins.  For  the  poor  man  only  one 
function — to  pay  for  it  all.  The  social 
system  was  simply  disguised  slavery.  The 
helot ry  was  the  depositary  of  virtue.  But 
the  People  would  no  longer  be  content 
with  virtue's  reward.  Bryden ’s  prophetic 
vision  had  reached  to  one  man,  one  vote — 
there  lay  the  last  horizon  of  Radicalism. 
Broser  and  the  boon  companions  of  his 
political  intoxication  saw  endless  perspec- 
tives of  Progress,  even  unto  that  last 
utopian  Holland  dotted  with  grazing 
equals. 

For  himself,  too,  Broser  began  to  see 
perspectives  of  Progress  — beyond  this 
narrow  provincial  society  which  had  be- 
gotten him  and  had  so  satisfied  his  ener- 
gies that  he  had  never  been  to  London, 
except  as  a youth  in  his  teens  to  see  the 
Great  Exhibition.  It  was  from  this  very 
narrowness,  this  intense  living,  that,  all 
unsuspecting,  he  drew  the  strength  which 
now  drove  him  forward  to  impose  himself 
upon  a wider  world.  But  Broser  was  not 


so  popular  with  his  colleagues  as  he  was 
with  his  audiences,  who  had  only  to  sway 
to  his  intellect  and  emotion.  His  col- 
leagues had  to  bend  to  his  will.  He  was 
a screw-steamer  amid  sailing-vessels, 
ploughing  his  way  straight  ahead  regard- 
less of  wind  or  weather.  It  was  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Young  Men’s  Radical  Asso- 
ciation that  he  had  proposed  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Marshmont,  though  the  meet- 
ing was  really  under  the  auspices  of  an 
older  organization.  But  years  before, 
when  a famous  writer  had  come  to  read 
from  his  works  before  this  same  Y.  M. 
R.  A.,  Broser,  who  was  then  only  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  equally  insisted  on 
making  the  speech  which  should  intro- 
duce the  writer  to  the  audience.  His 
claim  was  that  he  was  President  of  the 
Literary  Section,  and  as  such  practically 
the  President  on  this  literary  occasion. 
But  the  real  President  of  the  Association 
refused  to  surrender  his  privilege  of  in- 
troducing the  great  man.  It  was  a nice 
point.  Weeks  of  excited  wrangling 
throughout  the  Club  heralded  the  coming 
of  the  star,  and  even  when  he  came,  the 
point  had  not  been  decided.  Broser  and 
the  President  were  still  arguing  it  when 
the  celebrity  stood  on  the  small  stage  be- 
hind the  curtain.  Before  it,  the  audience 
was  stamping  its  feet  with  impatience. 
The  disputants  appealed  to  the  celeb- 
rity. 

“ But  it  is  too  delicate  a question  for 
me  to  decide,”  he  said,  in  dismay. 

“ But  surely  it  is  obvious,”  cried 
Broser,  “ that  the  President  of  the  Liter- 
ary Section — ” 

“ But  the  reading  is  for  the  whole 
Club,  not  for  the  Literary  Section  only,” 
said  the  President.  “ Everybody  expects 
me  to  introduce  you,  sir.” 

The  clapping  and  stamping  became 
louder. 

“ Gentlemen,  gentlemen,”  appealed  the 
celebrity,  “ don’t  make  me  lose  my  repu- 
tation for  punctuality.” 

“ Yes,  the  Club  must  not  lose  its  repu- 
tation for  punctuality,”  said  Broser  to 
the  President.  “ The  curtain  must  be 
rung  up  instantly.  Have  the  goodness 
to  walk  to  the  wing,  Mr.  President,  leav- 
ing me  to  be  discovered  with  our  illus- 
trious guest.” 

“ I shall  do  no  such  thing.  On  such 
red-letter  occasions  the  President  must 
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surely  be  in  the  chair.  The  position  of 
our  guest  demands  no  less.” 

“ Oh,  I shall  not  be  insulted,”  said  the 
celebrity  genially.  Then,  quaking  under 
the  President’s  eye,  “ I mean,  don’t  con- 
sider me  in  the  least.” 

“ It  will  be  a great  blow  to  the  Literary 
Section  if  I don’t  preside,”  said  Broser. 

The  celebrity  had  a happy  thought. 

“ Well,  why  can’t  one  of  you  introduce 
me  at  the  beginning  and  the  other  thank 
me  at  the  end  ?” 

The  waiting  public  became  clamorous. 

“ Our  audiences  don’t  like  to  be  kept 
waiting  after  the  reading,”  said  the 
President. 

“ They  don’t  seem  to  relish  it  before,” 
said  the  celebrity  grimly. 

“ Then  suppose  we  neither  take  the 
chair,”  Broser  suggested  sulkily.  The 
celebrity  in  his  relief  at  the  suggestion 
overlooked  the  grammatical  inelegance 
of  the  President  of  the  Literary  Sec- 
tion. 

“ Even  that  would  be  better  than  the 
President  seeming  to  fail  in  respect,” 
said  the  President  of  the  Association  in 
general. 

“ It  seems  to  me  a fair  compromise,” 
observed  the  celebrity  anxiously,  for  the 
audience  was  by  now  furious. 

“ Very  well,”  said  Broser.  “ We’ll  both 
leave  the  stage.  Ring  up.” 

The  man  at  the  right  wing  began  to 
pull  up  the  curtain.  The  President  hur- 
ried to  the  left  wing.  As  the  curtain 
rose,  Broser  was  discovered  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage.  The  celebrity  hovered  in 
the  background.  As  soon  as  the  applause 
died  down,  Broser  introduced  the  great 
man  in  a few  brief  phrases,  and  went  off 
to  join  the  fuming  President  at  the  wing. 

“But  you  did  introduce  him!”  hissed 
the  latter. 

“ I suggested  neither  of  us  should  oc- 
cupy the  chair,”  replied  Broser  coolly. 
“ I am  not  occupying  it.  It  is  yawning 
vacantly — thanks  to  your  obstinacy.” 

“ But  you  introduced  him.” 

“ Those  few  words  cannot  be  consider- 
ed a speech.  I had  to  throw  overboard 
all  that  the  Literary  Section  expected  me 
to  say  about  our  illustrious  visitor.” 
And  he  looked  so  aggrieved  that  the 
President  felt  apologetic.  But  his  rage 
returned  the  next  morning  when  he 
found  that  the  newspapers  reported  that 


Mr.  Robert  Broser  “ introduced  the  fa- 
mous writer  in  a few  well-chosen  words.” 

Nor  was  Broser  more  popular  with  the 
members  for  Midstoke.  The  great  Bry- 
den  had  politely  rejected  all  his  social 
overtures,  without,  however,  diminish- 
ing Broser’s  admiration  for  his  eloquence 
and  comparative  boldness,  and  Mrs. 
Broser  subscribed  handsomely  to  the  bust. 
When  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas 
Marshmont  came  to  Midstoke  to  unveil 
it,  Broser  was  thrilled  with  the  greatness 
of  the  man  and  the  hour,  and  strove 
enthusiastically  to  secure  an  important 
speech  in  so  momentous  a ceremonial. 
When  he  offered  his  fealty  to  the  Minis- 
ter and  besought  the  great  man  to  use 
him,  his  desire  thus  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  great  world  was  redeemed  from 
sordidness  by  the  halo  which  surrounded 
this  world,  as  of  a rallying-ground  for 
the  forces  which  move  mankind,  and 
which  he  would  use  to  lift  the  People. 
For  indeed  there  were  wings  under  his 
provincial  frock-coat,  aquiver  to  burst 
their  sheath  and  spread  to  the  breeze  of 
adventure.  It  was  not,  however,  till  he 
had  forced  himself  upon  the  gentle 
Marshmont  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
Manor  House  that  he  began  to  be  aware 
that  his  Susannah  would  burden  those 
wings  oppressively  on  their  upward 
strain.  A certain  gaucherie  stamped  her 
as  other  clay  than  the  radiant  Dulsie 
and  Mabel,  and  though  her  anaemic  per- 
sonality, as  neutral  as  the  tint  of  her  pale 
hair,  had  hitherto  satisfied  his  need  of  an 
idolatress  needing  protection,  he  began 
to  feel  that  an  idolatress  at  home  but  an 
idol  abroad  were  the  happier  combina- 
tion. Her  worshippers  would  have  sup- 
plemented his,  and  her  known  worship  of 
him  would  have  exalted  his  public  per- 
sonality, besides  adding  a subtle  sweet- 
ness to  her  private  incense.  And  apart 
from  this,  there  was  the  necessity  for 
adequate  behavior  in  the  higher  social 
groups  among  which  his  mission  for 
human  brotherhood  would  take  him.  He 
himself  was  equal  to  any  fate,  had  bound- 
less intelligence  and  adaptability,  but 
how  about  poor  Susannah?  Broser  had 
moments  of  heart-sickness  in  the  thought 
of  how  his  life-work  might  be  impeded 
by  her. 

His  father  had  not  brought  him  up  to 
the  cult  of  the  morning  tub,  yet  when  ho 
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had  found  a cold-water  bath  in  his  room 
at  the  Manor  House,  he  had  instantly 
understood — where  Susannah  would  have 
betrayed  herself — and,  even  before  he 
had  schooled  himself  to  endure  it,  he  had 
had  the  wit  to  splash  the  water  over  the 
floor  with  his  hands,  so  that  the  servants 
should  not  suspect. 

When  it  was  settled  by  the  doctors  that 
Marshmont  must  take  Mrs.  Marshmont 
abroad  to  divert  and  rouse  her  mind, 
Broser  with  vague  foresight  of  diplomatic 
circles  had  likewise  the  wit  to  throw  cold 
water  on  his  wife’s  enthusiasm  for 
foreign  travel,  pleading  the  children. 
When  Marshmont  in  his  turn  declared 
that  he  would  not  need  Mr.  Broser,  as  he 
must  devote  himself  body  and  soul  to  his 
wife,  Broser  proved  to  him  that  this  was 
the  very  reason  he,  Broser,  was  needed. 
The  great  leader  must  not  let  go  the 
thread  of  politics.  It  would  save  him 
from  depression,  and  the  country  from 
degeneration. 

Nevertheless  Marshmont,  in  his  dejec- 
tion at  the  death  of  Tom  and  the  back- 
sliding of  the  Radical  party,  and  in  the 
uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  his  wife’s 
illness,  did  offer  to  resign  his  seat,  but,  in 
the  glow  of  the  reaction,  his  constituents 
refused  to  let  him  go.  And  so  Thomas 
Marshmont  M.  P.  travelled  hither  and 
thither  on  the  Continent,  and  Broser  de- 
veloped into  an  admirable  courier,  who, 
though  he  had  not  the  gift  of  tongues, 
was  never  dumfounded  or  discounte- 
nanced, but  ploughed  his  solid  British 
way  through  mediaeval  cities,  ancient 
catacombs  and  complicated  currencies.  He 
packed  the  luggage  and  took  the  railway 
tickets  and  was  never  cheated  at  the  book- 
ing-offices, even  in  Italy.  He  made  the 
journey  as  smooth  as  a good  sea-passage, 
though  Gwenny,  who  acted  as  the  in- 
valid’s maid,  refused  to  budge  from  her 
prejudices  against  him.  But  over  Marsh- 
mont  his  ascendency  grew,  the  more  sub- 
servient he  became.  To  the  filial  note  of 
the  young  man,  the  elder  responded  with 
the  paternal.  Tie  tried  to  mend  the  gaps 
in  Brosors  culture,  to  direct  his  reading 
in  English,  to  improve  his  style  and  his 
taste,  and  generally  to  teach  him — what 
others  accused  Marshmont  himself  of 
forgetting — that  the  humanities  were  as 
important  as  books  of  information. 

By  which  teaching  the  late  President 


of  the  Literary  Section  of  the  If.  Y.  M. 
R.  A.  profited  eagerly.  In  particular  he 
skimmed  the  English  poets  from  Chaucer 
to  Deldon,  so  as  to  have  to  pretend  less 
before  Allegra’s  allusions.  But  even  more 
profitable  was  the  teaching  which  he  re- 
ceived as  unconsciously  as  it  was  given. 
His  manners  improved  by  involuntary 
assimilation;  and  his  private  voice  grew 
distinct  from  his  public  voice.  Add  the 
equally  unconscious  broadening  given  by 
travel,  and  Broser’s  tour  will  be  seen 
well  worth  his  railway  and  hotel  bills. 
Broser  himself  felt  more  than  ever 
equipped  for  membership  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

“tiie  ii  o v s e.” 

Until  he  came  to  London  from  the 
Manor  House,  Broser  had  never  seen  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  night  of 
Marshmont’s  impeachment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment he  saw  it  for  the  first  time  and 
in  all  its  feverous  glory.  And  his  emo- 
tion was  one  of  surprise  at  the  smallness 
of  the  historic  chamber. 

Ts  this  the  mighty  ocean, — is  this  all? 

A small  oblong  room,  with  rows  of  dark 
green  benches  neatly  parted  in  the  middle, 
crowded  with  men,  lolling  and  wearing 
their  hats  as  in  a tap-house.  Why,  to 
speak  here  was  nothing,  to  one  who  had 
forced  his  personality  upon  the  ultimate 
bench  of  great  halls.  One  could  hold  this 
in  the  hollow  of  one’s  hand.  The  Prime 
Minister?  Just  that  gray-haired  gentle- 
man sitting  by  the  table!  The  Treasury 
Bench — was  it  only  a common  form,  on 
which  you  sprawled,  nursing  your  knee? 
And  the  Opposition?  You  just  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  and  shook  your 
fist  across?  If  you  were  a Minister,  you 
rose  and  looked  disdainful : you  took  a 
step  forward  and  banged  a brass -bound 
box  on  the  table.  Why,  in  these  small 
spaces  politics  was  almost  a personal 
encounter:  it  had  nothing  of  the  rotund 
magnificence  of  platform  publicity.  And 
as  the  speaking  went  on,  as  those  London 
gladiators  buffeted  one  another,  as  his- 
toric names  turned  out  to  be  channels  for 
“ hems  ” and  “ ha’s,"  and  historic  gray- 
beards  mumbled  and  stumbled,  poring 
painfully  over  pages  of  notes,  the  pro- 
vincial heavy-weight  in  the  gallery  look- 
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ed  down  on  it  all  with  an  actual  sense  of 
superiority,  in  lieu  of  the  awe  he  had 
expected  to  feel.  And  when  they  did  get 
a man  who  could  speak, — when  Marsh- 
raont  rose  to  his  feet  to  denounce  the 
Novabarbese  campaign,  — lo!  these  cow- 
ardly champions  of  War  howled  him 
down;  hitting  him  below  the  belt,  so  to 
speak.  Broser’s  blood  boiled.  O to  be  in 
Marshmont’s  place  down  there!  How  he 
would  smite  these  Philistines  hip  and 
thigh ! 

Parliament  had  for  years  been  in  his 
mind  as  a final  ambition.  Now  the  dream- 
like remoteness  of  it  faded:  it  became  a 
workaday  thing,  a practical  possibility 
on  the  near  horizon.  Bah ! he  could 
easily  dazzle  and  amuse  some  constitu- 
ency into  electing  him.  And  then — 
look  out,  you  down  there!  He  grasped 
his  umbrella  tighter,  as  great  streams 
of  energy  ran  through  his  every  limb. 
The  Front  Bench  did  not  seem  so  far 
ahead.  These  old  fogies  and  middle- 
aged  nonentities  on  the  back  benches, 
one  could  brush  them  aside  as  one 
sweeps  through  a crowd  to  catch  a train. 
And  the  immemorial  corruptions,  how 
he  would  sweep  through  them,  too ! 
Nothing  should  awe  him  any  more,  not 
the  Throne  itself.  He  had  seen  what  this 
Parliament  was — just  the  debating  soci- 
ety of  the  Midstoke  Young  Men’s  Radi- 
cal Association  over  again,  and  far  less 
brilliant,  instructive,  and  expeditious. 
The  Association  settled  the  country’s 
affairs  in  a fourth  of  the  time.  Ay,  the 
House  was  a “ soft  job,”  as  they  said 
up  North.  And,  unknown  to  himself,  a 
smile  of  complacency  softened  his  strong 
features. 

His  chance  came  sooner  than  even  he 
had  dared  to  expect.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Midstoke — he  who  had  presided 
at  the  War-Demonstration  — applied  for 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  having  been 
appointed  to  a Colonial  post  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  during  the  crisis. 
The  news  reached  Broser  in  Naples, 
where  Mrs.  Marshmont  had  had  a re- 
lapse, literally  brought  on  by  the  bare 
ribs  and  sore  flanks  of  the  unhappy  cab- 
horses  that  toiled  under  the  radiant  blue. 
But  in  a few  days  Broser  had  persuaded 
everybody  that  they  were  longing  to  re- 
turn to  England. 

“O  to  be  in  England, now  that  April's  here!*' 


he  read  to  them  from  Browning — 
one  of  the  few  lines  he  understood. 
Gwenny  needed  no  such  reminder  of 
the  superiority  of  England.  The  images 
of  Catholicism  had  combined  with  the 
discomforts  of  hotel  life  and  long  rail- 
way journeys  to  disgust  her  with  travel. 
Gwenny  understood  pauper  emigration, 
but  the  rich  nomad  puzzled  her. 

“ Oh,  ma’am,”  she  said  to  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mont, “ I can’t  understand  why  people 
with  money  should  want  to  travel.” 

Broser  admitted  candidly  that  he  him- 
self was  bitten  by  the  idea  of  going  back 
to  restore  Midstoke  to  its  senses.  He 
would  put  up  for  the  vacancy:  otherwise 
— who  knew? — a Tory  might  even  creep 
in.  Unless,  of  course, . Marshmont  could 
not  spare  him  temporarily. 

“ But,  my  dear  Broser,  I must  come 
down  and  help  you.” 

“No,  no,  sir;  you  have  already  done 
more  than  I can  ever  repay.” 

But  Mrs.  Marshmont  pined  for  the 
English  country-side,  and  the  old  war- 
horse,  her  husband,  yearned  for  battle, 
and  shared  Broser’s  fears  for  the  me- 
tropolis of  Radicalism. 

So  they  all  went  home,  and  the  name 
of  Broser  became  temporarily  famous  as 
that  of  the  most  startling  of  the  triangu- 
lar duellists  in  a fiercely  contested  elec- 
tion. For  a section  of  the  Radicals,  mis- 
taking dislike  of  Broser’s  personality  for 
distrust  of  his  too  advanced  programme, 
brought  forward  a more  moderate  candi- 
date in  opposition,  and  this  split  in  the 
camp  giving  the  Tory  minority  the  very 
chance  Broser  had  professed  to  dread,  a 
Tory  candidate  was  put  up  in  the  hope 
the  two  Radicals  would  neutralize  each 
other.  The  more  moderate  Radical  styled 
himself  in  his  election  address,  “ a hum- 
ble follower  of  Bryden.”  As  Broser 
styled  himself  “ a humble  follower  of 
Marshmont,”  the  latter  had  the  pain  and 
bewilderment  of  feeling  himself  some- 
how opposed  to  his  old  comrade-in-arms, 
as  well  as  entangled  with  opinions  more 
iconoclastic  than  he  had  ever  professed. 
But  he  was  borne  along,  on  the  current 
of  Broser’s  and  Allegra’s  enthusiasm. 

For  Allegra,  who  had  reattached  her- 
self to  her  father’s  person,  drove  about 
the  fiery,  sooty  town,  canvassing  dubious 
voters  and  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
Broser  to  them  with  a convincing  play 
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of  pretty  eye  and  lip.  She  felt  that  at 
last  she  had  entered  the  world  of  action, 
and  was  no  longer  open  to  Joan’s  scorn 
for  the  unpractical.  Midstoke  itself  with 
its  slag  heaps  and  its  polluted  river,  into 
which  steam- jets  hissed  from  factory 
walls,  grew  dearer  and  diviner  than 
Rosmere — from  this  strenuous  ugliness 
should  spring  the  Future’s  gospel  of 
Light.  Even  the  h-less  old  Broser  was 
glorified  to  her  eyes,  as  the  rugged  pro- 
genitor; though  she  found  it  difficult  to 
persuade  him  that  there  was  something 
after  all  in  his  Bob’s  opinions.  The 
world  was  all  right,  he  argued  obstinate- 
ly: a man  with  gumption  could  always 
get  on,  while  loafers  and  drinkers  must 
go  to  the  wall.  In  the  stress  of  all  these 
polemics,  Allegra’s  shyness  began  to 
wear  off;  by  the  end  of  the  campaign  she 
could  almost  have  spoken  at  the  hust- 
ings. She  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the 
meetings,  for  they  were  often  riotous. 

When  the  poll  was  declared,  alas!  the 
Tory  was  on  top  and  Broser  at  the  bot- 
tom! The  seat  was  lost  to  the  party, 
Marshmont’s  prestige  was  seriously  un- 
dermined, and  Mrs.  Marshmont’s  condi- 
tion had  grown  worse  than  ever  through 
this  ill-advised  return  to  England.  But 
no  one  thought  of  blaming  Broser. 
Everybody  was  too  busy  condoling  with 
him  and  admiring  the  brave  face  he  put 
on  misfortune,  and  his  proud  prophetic 
speech  to  the  crowd.  “ I am  young,”  he 
said.  “ The  abuses  I challenge  are  old. 
Yet  neither  I nor  they  can  wait.  If  not 
from  Parliament,  then  from  the  house- 
tops I will  cry  against  them,  till  they 
crumble.  Midstoke,  to  which  Bryden 
and  Marshmont  brought  the  sacred  torch 
of  light,  has  chosen  darkness.  But  the 
light  will  shine  on,  and  in  shining  burn 
away  the  historic  shams,  the  antiquated 
feudalisms  which  stifle  and  cripple  us. 

“Ay.  it  must  come!  The  Tyrant’s  throne 
Is  crumbling,  with  our  hot  tears  rusted; 

The  Sword  earth’s  mighty  have  leant  on 
Is  canker’d,  with  our  heart’s  blood 
crusted. 

Room ! for  the  men  of  Mind  make  way ! 

Ye  robber  Rulers,  pause  no  longer ; 

Ye  cannot  stay  the  opening  day: 

The  world  rolls  on,  the  light  grows 
stronger. 

The  People’s  Advent’s  coming.” 

“ Yes,  the  future  is  yours,”  cried  Al- 
legra,  rapt  from  her  gloom. 


This  proved  to  be  Marshmont’s  last 
public  campaign  for  more  than  a year. 
Worried  by  money  affairs  and  his  wife’s 
tragic  helplessness,  which  but  for  Joan’s 
cheerful  activity  would  have  made  his 
home  utterly  unendurable,  he  seldom 
went  to  the  House,  unless  for  an  impor- 
tant division.  His  pioneering  had  to  be 
done  by  the  pen,  and  Fizzy  had  induced 
him  to  let  the  Morning  Mirror  have  the 
first  benefit  of  his  pamphlets  instead  of 
publishing  them  at  once  independently. 
Fizzy’s  cheques  in  payment  were  as 
handsome  as  his  adjectives,  but  whilst 
he  did  not  repudiate  all  responsibility 
for  the  latter,  he  declared  that  com- 
plaints against  the  former  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  his  Editor.  “ You  don’t  sup- 
pose an  Editor  would  overpay  a con- 
tributor! It  is  you,  my  dear  fellow,  who 
are  ignorant  that  your  stuff  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  You  are  like  the  late 
Sultan  of  Novabarba,  poor  chap,  who 
gave  away  a province  for  a pound  of 
tea  or  a barrel  of  beer.  Some  day  you 
would  be  finding  it  out,  and  you  would 
begin  to  kick.  Then  I should  send  out 
my  office-boys  against  you,  and  annex  all 
your  other  pamphlets.  No,  no,  don’t  let 
us  lay  the  train  of  war.” 

A by-product  of  this  generous  policy 
was  Mabel’s  marriage  to  Lord  Arthur 
Pangthorne,  in  defiance  of  the  heads  of 
both  families:  to  wit,  the  Marquis,  and 
Joan.  Fizzy  further  found  a place  for 
the  bridegroom  as  assistant  bailiff  on 
his  estates,  for  the  young  aristocrat  had 
had  some  experience  on  the  broad  lands 
that  would  come  to  his  brother,  and  pre- 
ferred the  post  to  sheep-farming  in  New 
Zealand. 

“ Younger  sons  are  the  salt  of  the  peer- 
age and  the  salvation  of  the  system,”  said 
Fizzy  at  the  wedding-breakfast.  “ If  the 
estate  was  left  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the 
title  to  the  youngest,  we  should  have  a 
House  of  Lords  which  even  I shouldn’t 
want  to  sweep  away.” 

This  wedding  brought  a needed  touch 
of  color  into  the  life  of  the  Marshmonts, 
and  proved  better  than  Italy  for  Mrs. 
Marshmont.  She  tried  to  disguise  it 
from  Joan,  but  she  was  vastly  proud  of 
having  given  birth  to  a Lady  Arthur, 
and  her  retrospective  vision  saw  this 
child  of  hers  as  if  gilded  from  the  cradle. 
She  felt  Lord  Arthur  more  as  a son  than 
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Connie’s  husband,  and  had  wild  un- 
spoken hopes  that  a grandson  of  hers 
would  some  day  somehow  arrive  at  the 
Marquisate. 

As  if  this  influx  of  new  blue  blood  had 
tinged  Broser’s  thoughts  too,  he  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  see  a famous  political 
salon — like  Lady  Huston’s.  That  lady 
had  been  excessively  amiable  to  Marsh- 
mont  since  he  had  retired  from  the  Minis- 
try, and  readily  sent  Broser  a card  at  his 
request.  Besides,  she  had  a faint  curi- 
osity to  see  the  roaring  Radical  of  nine 
days’  notoriety.  Both  Marshmont  and 
Broser  forgot  about  Mrs.  Broser,  while 
Lady  Ruston  remembered  to  forget  her, 
having  had  experience  of  the  wives  of 
rising  politicians.  But  she  found  one 
peep  at  the  newfangled  monster  enough: 
he  was  not  to  her  sensitive  nostrils.  Poor 
Lord  Ruston,  however,  with  his  muddled 
memory  for  faces,  and  that  incapacity 
to  recognize  his  own  henchman  which 
sometimes  changed  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, imagined  that  the  young  man 
strutting  about  so  masterfully  must  be  a 
son  of  one  of  his  tame  Dukes. 

“ How  is  your  father  ?”  he  asked.  It 
was  his  stock  question  for  young  men, 
though  occasionally  he  blundered  upon 
an  orphan.  The  gratified  Broser  re- 
plied that  his  father  was  perfectly  well, 
and  would  be  delighted  to  hear  that  Lord 
Ruston  had  inquired  after  him. 

“ Well,  we  old  fellows — a fellow  feel- 
ing, eh?”  said  the  great  man  with  genial 
vagueness. 

“ I trust  your  lordship  does  not  suffer 
from  age,”  replied  Broser  with  his  best 
society  manner. 

He  was  proud  and  flattered,  yet  at  the 
same  time  hib  critical  eye  was  analyzing 
this  historic  person,  without  whom  no 
Cabinet  was  complete,  and  seeing  only  an 
amiable  nonentity  whom  he  was  sure  he 
could  smash  in  fair  debate.  As  Lord 
Ruston  turned  away  to  welcome  a new 
guest  with  a non-committal  remark 
about  the  weather,  Broser  felt  angry  to 
think  how  this  titled  mediocrity  had 
found  all  gates  flying  open  before  him, 
while  he,  Broser,  was  rejected  of  the 
town  he  had  served  so  faithfully. 

Ah,  those  miserable  Midstokers.  How 
they  would  gnash  their  teeth  when  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Broser  was  sitting  for 
a constituency  which  was  other  than 


theirs!  But  never  would  he  go  back  to 
them,  never,  though  seven  manufacturers 
plucked  at  his  coat  tails.  Let  them  live 
on  the  memory  of  their  Bryden.  Yes, 
perhaps  it  was  better  he  should  stamp 
himself  upon  a virgin  town.  It  would 
not  do  for  a young  author  to  settle  at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  opportunity 
came,  Broser  was  glad  enough  to  divide 
the  honors  with  Marshmont.  For  it  was  as 
the  junior  member  for  the  Hazelhurst  dis- 
trict that  Broser  forced  the  portals  of  the 
House.  The  death  of  the  Tory  squire 
from  apoplexy  had  given  the  chance  of 
converting  the  whole  constituency  to 
Radicalism.  The  squire’s  election  had 
been  a form  of  feudal  homage  to  his 
family.  But  he  left  no  heir,  and  the  new 
Tory  candidate  represented  only  political 
opinions.  Marshmont’s  local  influence 
and  Allegra’s  sweet  smiles  were  enough 
to  secure  the  victory,  denied  at  Midstoke; 
and  sponsored  by  such  celebrities  as 
William  Fitzwinter  and  the  ex-Minister, 
Robert  Broser  M.  P.  stalked  proudly  past 
the  Sergeant-at-arms,  and  took  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  that  Majesty  it  was  under- 
stood he  purposed  to  destroy.  For  his 
platform  had  already  attracted  some  at- 
tention, grace  mainly  to  his  having  con- 
tested two  by-elections:  when  the  super 
of  the  general  election  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  And,  thrilling  with 
this  dramatic  self-consciousness,  feeling 
every  inch  the  “ Fighting  Bob  ” he  had 
already  been  nicknamed,  Broser  made  his 
first  apearance  in  the  historic  Chamber 
much  as  young  author  or  painter  enters 
his  first  salon.  The  hostess,  past  whose 
gracious  vision  all  the  gods  of  the  era 
have  defiled,  looks  with  kindly  curiosity 
at  the  young  man,  but  he  enters  with  the 
oonviction  that  she  is  abased  at  his  feet 
and  that  every  eye  is  watching  his  entry. 

But  Broser  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
his  maiden  speech  should  be  Amazonian. 
He  would  not  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye 
coyly.  Not  for  him  the  perfunctory  ap- 
plause of  an  encouraging  House.  He 
would  be  a personality  from  the  start. 
Of  course  he  would  follow  Marshmont — 
even  in  the  sense  of  letting  him  speak 
before  him,  but,  though  he  would  mount 
on  Marshmont’s  shoulders’  it  must  be 
seen  from  the  first  that  he  had  a head  of 
his  own. 
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Fortune  favored  him.  There  was  a 
question  of  a Parliamentary  grant  to  a 
relative  of  the  Crown.  Broser  girded  up 
his  loins  to  smite  the  Court  hip  and 
thigh.  He  would  unveil  the  expense  of 
keeping  a Royal  Family.  He  would 
crystallize  the  vaporous  Republicanism 
that  floated  up  from  the  lowly  places  of 
the  People.  He  would  import  into  Eng- 
lish politics  the  French  or  American  ac- 
cent. 

He  arranged  to  give  his  first  London 
party  in  honor  of  his  first  speech,  and 
carefully  instructed  Mrs.  Broser  how  to 
comport  herself.  The  good  creature  was 
ready  enough  to  be  rid  of  her  provincial- 
isms, save  in  the  matter  of  Sunday,  at 
the  loose  observance  of  which  in  metro- 
politan Radical  circles  she  remained 
obstinately  shocked.  In  Midstoke  the 
sexes  had  a way  of  accentuating  them- 
selves by  separation.  The  women  would 
herd  at  one  end  of  the  drawing-room,  the 
men  at  the  other,  or  quite  by  themselves 
in  a card-room  or  a smoking-room. 
When  the  Brosers  received,  the  host  had 
been  the  pervasive  spirit,  not  the  hostess. 
At  the  Hustons’  Broser  had  observed 
with  astonishment  the  deference  paid  to 
the  Lady.  He  was  sorry  he  had  not 
taken  his  wife  about,  so  that  she  should 
observe  the  deportment  she  was  now 
called  upon  to  imitate. 

“ Don’t  be  surprised  if  gentlemen  con- 
verse with  you,”  he  warned  her,  “ and  try 
to  say  something  sensible  in  return.” 

“ But  I don’t  know  anything  about 
politics,”  said  Mrs.  Broser  timidly. 

“ Well,  talk  about  me.  That  will  al- 
ways interest  them.” 

“ And  must  I stay  all  the  time  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs?” 

“ Yes,  and  smile  all  the  time.” 

“ All  the  time  ?”  she  repeated  in  alarm. 

“ On  everybody  and  at  everything !” 

“ And  mustn’t  I go  down  a few  steps 
even  to  meet  the  Marshmonts?” 

“ Good  gracious,  no ! That  you  must 
do  only  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  And 
he's  not  likely  to  come — after  my  speech !” 
He  laughed  sardonically. 

“ I should  like  to  see  the  Prince  of 
Wales,”  said  Mrs.  Broser  irrelevantly. 

“Pooh!”  said  her  husband.  “Do  you 
suppose  he  looks  any  different  from  me? 
A fig  for  your  Royalties !” 

And  this  was  the  text  of  his  sermon 


to  the  House.  But  after  the  first  few 
sentences,  even  the  indulgent  kindliness 
of  the  House  to  a new-comer  gave  way  to 
a growing  sense  of  outrage.  Interrup- 
tions, groans,  hisses,  cries  of  “ ’Vide, 
’Vide,”  sprang  up  to  divert  the  roaring 
stream  of  oratory.  But  over  all  these 
hinderances  Broser  passed,  foaming; 
stirred  to  fresh  vigor.  He  must  outshout 
the  House,  if  only  that  Allegra,  up  there 
behind  the  grille,  should  not  be  cheated 
out  of  hearing  him.  They  should  not 
brow-beat  him,  these  fossilized  representa- 
tives of  the  comfortable  classes.  He 
knew  their  prejudices.  Marshmont,  who 
had  no  glory  even  in  the  war  of  words, 
to  whom  it  was  a pain  to  provoke  well- 
meaning  folk,  had  done  his  best  to  moder- 
ate his  disciple.  But  Broser,  despite  his 
residuum  of  reverence  for  his  Master,  felt 
there  was  need  of  a terrible  truthful 
Goth  to  trample  through  their  lace-work 
of  conventions.  He  was  not  to  be  bam- 
boozled by  their  stained-glass  windows, 
their  mediaeval  mummeries  of  robe  and 
wig  and  hour-glass,  of  ushers  and  Black 
Rods,  of  swords  and  maces,  and  cocked 
hats.  The  hot  blood  of  the  downtrodden 
glowed  in  him : he  felt  himself  the  incar- 
nation of  the  People,  rising  in  leonine 
majesty  and  shaking  the  bars  of  its  cage. 
In  truth  Broser  was  the  conduit  through 
which  there  at  last  arrived  in  the  House 
that  crude  flood  of  thought  that  had  car- 
ried the  intelligent  artisan  off  his  feet: 
all  that  irreverent  challenging  of  Throne 
and  Church  which  divided  with  sensa- 
tional crimes  the  columns  of  the  People’s 
journals ; all  the  righteous  resentment 
of  the  scandals  of  high  life  and  extrava- 
gances of  Courts  in  implicit  contrast 
with  the  blameless  purity  of  the  British 
working-man;  all  that  stream  of  pam- 
phlets and  leaflets  and  poems  and  pas: 
quinades  which  had  become  the  scrip- 
tures of  a discontented  Demos,  the  gos- 
pels of  a movement  not  without  religious 
sincerity. 

But  even  Broser  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  lungs  and  of  his  apostolic  convic- 
tion could  not  outbellow  the  throat  of 
the  House,  and  the  cock-crow  of  a young 
Tory  blood  threw  everybody  into  convul- 
sions. In  vain  Broser  gesticulated  and 
thundered : Parliament,  he  found,  was 
not  the  Midstoke  Y.  M.  R.  A.  There 
was  borne  in  upon  him  a gloomy  percep- 
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tion  that  he  had  underrated  the  forces  of 
the  fossils.  But,  he  told  himself,  they 
were  underrating  him,  too;  they  should 
yet  hang  upon  his  lips. 

He  went  on  impatiently  to  the  end, 
through  all  the  clamor,  though  in  pure 
pantomime,  and  resumed  his  seat  amid  a 
pandemonium  of  derisive  cheers.  Yet 
he  was  not  utterly  cast  down.  A copy  of 
his  speech — minus  only  the  few  im- 
promptus, extorted  by  opposition,  but  in 
compensation  punctuated  with  “Cheers” 
— was  already  in  type  at  the  Morning 
Mirror  and  Hazelhursl  Herald , and  the 
country  would  hear  it  all  the  same.  That 
the  House  dared  not  hear  it  was  a tri- 
umph, not  a defeat. 


chapter  xx. 

MRS.  BROSER  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broser  dined  earlier 
than  usual  on  the  evening  of  their  first 
London  reception.  It  was  the  Saturday 
evening  following  the  great  unheard 
speech.  Mrs.  Broser  had  begged  for 
Wednesday — the  other  political  vacation 
— so  that  the  festivities  might  not  brim 
over  into  the  Sunday,  but  Broser  had  re- 
plied that  she  must  do  as  Lady  Huston 
did.  Old  Broser — tickled  by  Lord  Bus- 
ton’s  solicitude  as  to  his  health — had 
parted  with  a bin  of  his  oldest  port  for 
the  occasion — and  indeed  would  have 
come  up  himself  to  witness  its  imbibi- 
tion, had  Bob  taken  the  hint  as  readily 
as  the  bin.  The  old  fellow  had  become 
a Town  Councillor,  as  though  catching 
ambition  from  his  son,  and  was  prepared 
to  follow  sympathetically  his  boy’s 
career,  at  Mrs.  Broser’s  expense.  But 
Bob  was  satisfied  he  should  follow  it 
at  a distance.  He  was  sipping  some  of 
the  port  now,  holding  it  up  to  the  light 
to  admire  its  color,  and  letting  it  linger 
voluptuously  upon  his  palate,*  for  he 
loved  the  best  in  wines,  cigars,  meats, 
and  fine  linen,  his  taste  in  such  things 
needing  little  refinement  by  London  so- 
ciety standards.  But  he  still  cherished  a 
fear  of  those  standards, and  was  plaguing 
his  wife  all  through  dinner  with  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  this  or  that  was  duly 
arranged.  He  did  not  observe  how  ill 
she  looked  under  the  strain  and  anxiety 
of  this  momentous  evolution. 

The  children  still  sat  at  table  with 
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them,  Bobby  prisoned  in  his  high  baby- 
chair,  and  the  twins,  Polly  and  Molly, 
aged  seven.  Mrs.  Broser  studied  their 
rations  carefully,  and  with  morbid  solici- 
tude cut  up  their  food  and  her  own 
prandial  enjoyment.  They  were  not  hand- 
some, even  as  children.  Little  Bobby 
had  his  father’s  high  forehead  and  mas- 
sive jaw,  Polly  and  Molly  had  pale  faces 
and  strawy  hair,  and  eyes  like  slits.  But 
to  Mrs.  Broser  they  were  marvels  of 
beauty  and  intelligence.  Bobby’s  pugna- 
cious obstinacy  she  considered  manly 
spirit,  while  she  never  ceased  to  wonder 
over  Polly’s  and  Molly’s  premature  re- 
marks about  adult  things,  which  she  mis- 
took for  signs  of  genius,  when  they  were 
merely  precociously  commonplace. 

To-night  the  children’s  normal  be- 
havior seemed  to  their  tensely  strung 
father  intolerable  naughtiness,  and  he 
threatened  that  they  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  eat  with  their  parents  again. 

“ Then  we’ll  give  dinner  parties  our- 
selves, in  the  nursery,”  said  Molly. 

Mrs.  Broser  laughed,  but  her  lord 
frowned  at  her. 

“ You’ve  brought  up  these  children 
very  badly,  Susannah.” 

“ They  have  been  hearing  so  much  of 
this  party,”  she  said  apologetically. 

“ I shall  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,”  said  Polly. 

Mrs.  Broser  smiled  with  pleasure. 
“There!  she  catches  up  everything.” 

“Yes,  they  listen  to  everything,”  he 
growled. 

“Well,  you  were  angry  because  they 
wouldn’t  listen  to  you  in  Parliament,” 
Molly  protested. 

At  this  point  Bobby  choked,  and  had 
to  be  slapped  on  the  back.  He  had  taken 
the  opportunity  surreptitiously  to  swal- 
low something  beyond  his  years. 

“Greedy!  Greedy!”  said  the  mother 
admiringly,  when  he  was  better. 

After  these  terrible  infants  were  pack- 
ed off  to  bed,  Mrs.  Broser  retired  to  array 
herself  for  the  great  evening.  Broser, 
who  was  already  in  his  dress  clothes,  with 
a gardenia  in  his  button-hole,  marched 
up  and  down  the  reception-rooms,  fever- 
ish with  energy  and  far-reaching  medita- 
tion. The  rooms  looked  well  to  his  eye — 
he  had  taken  a house  in  a fashionable 
London  square,  and  added  imitations  of 
the  Marshmont  drawing-room  to  his 
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Midstoke  furniture.  He  could  not  find 
so  florid  a clock,  having  to  content  him- 
self with  as  tiny  a dial,  hidden  between  a 
crablike  foundation  and  a crown  of  three 
Cupids  playing  with  pigeons.  Nor  could 
he  parallel  Mrs.  Marshmont’s  easy-chair 
with  the  canine  arms.  But  the  aquiline 
sideboard  was  easy  to  emulate,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  rooms  was  similar. 
The  flowers  scattered  everywhere  to-night 
filled  his  heart  with  gay  images.  And  so 
he  paced  and  paced,  lost  in  brilliant 
reverie. 

The  chirping  of  the  hour  behind  the 
little  dial  roused  him,  and  he  wondered 
impatiently  why  Mrs.  Broser  was  not 
ready.  In  half  an  hour  guests  might 
begin  to  arrive,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  be 
dressed  in  that  wronderful  new  dress,  and 
to  give  a last  look  round  and  final  direc- 
tions to  the  servants.  He  waited  five 
minutes  more,  then  he  burst  into  her 
room  without  knocking. 

“My  dear  Susannah!”  rushed  remon- 
strantly  from  his  lips,  ere  he  perceived 
that  she  had  been  taken  ill,  half-way 
through  her  toilet,  and  was  lying  pros- 
trate in  her  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  groan- 
ing, with  her  maid  standing  by,  fright- 
ened. 

“ What’s  the  matter?”  he  said  in  a tone 
softer  but  still  remonstrant. 

“ It’s  my  liver  again,  I suppose,”  she 
moaned  apologetically. 

“ You  mustn’t  give  way  to  fancies,” 
he  said  encouragingly. 

Mrs.  Broser  burst  into  tears.  “ Oh 
Bob  dear!  It  has  been  coming  on  all 
day.” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  tell  me?  Why 
didn’t  you  send  for  the  doctor?”  lie 
turned  on  the  maid.  “ Why  didn’t  you  go 
for  the  doctor,  Clara?  Don’t  you  know 
Mrs.  Broser  has  to  receive  her  guests  ?” 

“ I can’t,  Bob,  I can’t.  Oh !” 

“ But  you  must,  old  lady.  Take  a dose 
of  salts  or  something  — you’ll  be  all 
right.” 

“Can’t  you  do  without  me?  They 
won’t  miss  me.  Let  me  go  to  bed.” 

“ Go  for  the  doctor,  Clara.  He’ll  pull 
you  round.  I know,  I’ve  often  had  to 
have  a pick-me-up  just  before  speaking.” 

“ Xo,  don’t  go,  Clara.  I know  exactly 
what  he’ll  say.  I’ve  been  disobeying  all 
his  directions  these  last  two  days.  He’ll 
only  scold  me.” 


“ Well,  make  an  effort,  dearest.  Do, 
for  my  sake.”  He  picked  up  the  wonder- 
ful new  dress.  “ There,  dear ! I do  so 
want  to  see  how  pretty  you  look  in  itl” 

A light  leaped  into  Mrs.  Broser’s  eyes, 
but  died  out  in  a spasm  of  pain.  She 
hid  the  tempting  frock  from  her  vision, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
rocked  herself,  moaning  hysterically,  “ I 
can’t.  I can’t.” 

“ Help  her  on  with  it,  Clara.  Come, 
Susannah,  just  pull  yourself  together.” 

She  shook  her  head  and  sobbed  out: 

“ Don’t  you  think  I want  to  see  all  your 
friends,  dear?  Oh,  it  is  very  hard  on 
me.” 

“ But  you  mustn’t  desert  me  like  this, 
darling.  It  will  be  so  awkward  to  receive 
everybody  myself,  when  they’re  expect- 
ing a pretty  hostess,  and  such  a nuisance 
to  explain  to  everybody  you’re  not  well. 
Just  fancy  what  a heap  of  questionings  I 
shall  have  to  endure.  Come,  Susannah, 
don’t  spoil  my  evening.  Brace  up.”  He 
raised  her  gently,  and  put  the  frock  on 
her  clumsily.  Instinctively  she  adjusted 
it,  and  then  the  maid  fastened  it. 

“ That’s  all  right,  you  see,”  he  said, 
kissing  her.  “ Look — look  at  yourself. 
Fancy  my  doorway  without  that  charm- 
ing figure.  Bathe  her  eyes,  Clara.” 

Invigorated  and  magnetized  by  his 
rude  healthy  energy,  Mrs.  Broser  ceased 
to  sob  aloud:  only  her  breast  heaved  and 
fell  while  the  maid  ministered  to  her. 
Once  or  twice  she  drew  in  her  breath 
sharply,  as  if  at  a spasm.  Then,  when 
she  was  all  tricked  out,  and  Broser  was 
surveying  her  complacently,  she  collapsed 
suddenly,  and  fell  across  the  bed,  moan- 
ing afresh. 

“ I can’t,”  she  sobbed,  “ I can’t.” 

Broser  was  in  despair.  He  had  set  his  ' 
mind  on  paralleling  the  Ruston  recep- 
tion just  as  he  had  paralleled  the  Marsli- 
mont  furniture.  And  without  a hostess, 
his  party  was  spoiled.  “ My  poor  Susan- 
nah! Wait  a little!  Wait  a little! 
You  will  feel  better.  Give  her  a dose  of 
her  medicine,  Clara.” 

Clara  measured  out  various  fluids  with 
teaspoons,  and  Broser,  dismissing  her, 
forced  the  sufferer  to  swallow  the  mix- 
ture. 

“There!”  he  said.  “I’m  sure  you  feel 
better.  You  mustn’t  give  way  to  these 
morbid  fancies,  darling.  Come,  stand 
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up.  That's  right!  I couldn't  bear  you 
to  be  away  at  the  beginning  of  my  social 
career.  It  would  be  such  a bad  omen. 
Think  of  it  all,  Susannah — this  is  just 
the  opening  out.  Who  knows  how  high  I 
shall  go?  How  would  you  like  to  have 
me  Prime  Minister  of  England  ?" 

Susannah  smiled  through  her  tears: 
“ I'm  afraid  I sha'n't  live  to  see  that." 

“ Don't  be  so  sure.  The  House  is 
simply  a mass  of  mediocrities.  In  ten 
years'  time — where  will  they  be  ? As  for- 
gotten as  their  mediaeval  superstitions, 
as  dead  as  Royalty.  In  ten  years  Eng- 
land will  be  a Republic.  The  forces  are 
gathering.  I hear  the  rumble  of  doom. 
And  Prime  Minister  of  England — think 
what  that  will  mean  then.'* 

She  gazed  at  him  in  open-eyed  won- 
der, yet  with  more  of  admiration  than 
incredulity.  He  had  got  to  London,  he 
was  a Member  of  Parliament.  Yes,  this 
glorious  giant  with  whom  Heaven  had 
blessed  her — who  knew  where  he  would 
end?  And  he,  swollen  by  his  fantasy, 
half  believed  the  things  he  said  to  in- 
spirit her,  allowed  latent  thought  to  ex- 
press itself,  as  it  sometimes  comes  to  the 
surface  in  dreams. 

It  was  a curious  gathering  at  which 
he  gazed  complacently  an  hour  or  so 
later — a rally  of  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ments in  London  that  he  had  knocked  up 
against  in  his  preliminary  survey  of  the 
field  of  action : a few  M.  P.'s,  three 
editors  of  small  rival  socialist  organs, 
two  freethinking  journalists  who  alter- 
nated between  heavy  metaphysics  and 
jocose  blasphemies,  and  occasionally  de- 
bated in  public  with  platform  Christians ; 
some  Continental  exiles,  one  Russian 
Prince  with  a high  forehead  and  an  im- 
posing black  beard;  odd  British  minor 
poets  and  musicians,  a comedian  accent- 
ing each  feeble  jest  with  the  wink  of  the 
conscious  wit,  and  other  drifting  Bo- 
hemians. Despite  his  glimpse  of  the 
Ruston  salon,  these  were  still  the  lumi- 
naries of  his  own  world,  the  London  stars 
of  his  years  of  provincial  enthusiasm, 
and  his  superfine  shirt  front  expanded 
with  pride  as  he  looked  round  his  rooms 
and  saw  how  they  were  all  come  to  twinkle 
in  his  honor.  Yea,  even  the  great  Del- 
don  himself — who  had  shone  in  the  Rus- 
ton firmament — was  here,  connecting  the 
two  circles.  Ladies,  it  is  true,  were  in  a 


marked  minority,  the  womenkind  of 
many  of  the  guests  being  not  producible. 
And  as  Broser  glanced  at  Mrs.  Broser, 
awkward  and  anaemic  at  the  head  of  her 
stairs,  grasping  the  balustrade  as  if  to 
steady  herself,  and  deserted  by  her  male 
guests  as  thoroughly  as  at  Midstoke,  his 
satisfaction  waned,  and  he  almost  re- 
gretted he  had  produced  her  instead  of 
adopting  the  pretext  of  her  illness.  And 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Allegra  sur- 
rounded by  a galaxy,  which  included 
even  Deldon,  his  dissatisfaction  with 
Susannah  was  dashed  with  a shade  of 
self -discontent.  Why  could  he  not  have 
waited  for  one  of  those  beautiful  brill- 
iant girls  who  matched  his  destiny? 
Together,  they  would  have  had  the  world 
at  their  feet,  and  trampled  on  it.  True, 
he  could  not  have  hoped  for  an  Allegra 
at  this  stage  of  his  career,  aware  though 
he  was  of  the  girl's  interest  in  it  and 
him,  but  he  might  have  fought  to  merit 
such  a mate.  That  star  could  have  shone 
over  his  forward  path?  Now,  however 
high  he  went,  there  would  always  be  a 
drag  upon  him.  That  insignificant  Su- 
sannah with  her  insipid  conversation 
would  have  to  do  the  honors  of  his  house- 
hold, even  when  he  should  be  a Cabinet 
Minister.  Well,  well,  he  must  bear  it: 
he  could  not  hide  her  away,  now  he  had 
shown  her.  And  after  all  she  was  a 
docile  little  person.  See  how  she  stood 
there,  doing  her  best  for  him,  though  she 
was  probably  still  unwell.  He  was  really 
very  fond  of  her,  and  when  everybody 
was  gone,  he  would  tell  her  so,  and  she 
would  cling  to  him,  murmuring  words  of 
adoration. 

Deldon  was  not  the  only  man  in  Al- 
legra's  magnetized  group.  The  Professor 
was  there,  too,  and  the  Frau  Professorin, 
as  the  Otto  Ponts,  the  German  doctor 
of  Philosophy  and  the  partner  of  his 
home  and  opinions,  were  known  among 
their  comrades.  They  had  both  migrated 
from  the  Father-land,  where  the  police 
objected  to  their  socialistic  opinions. 
They  spoke  admiringly  of  England  and 
its  freedom,  much  to  Allegra's  surprise, 
for,  since  the  Novabarba  war,  she  had 
come  to  think  her  country  a synonym 
for  brutality  and  oppression.  There  was 
only  a slight  German  accent  in  their 
tones,  but  a good  deal  in  their  thinking. 
They  philosophized  and  generalized  and 
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pigeon-holed  the  universe.  They  saw 
everything  in  large  cycles  as  points  of  a 
mathematical  progression.  Withal  a 
keenness  of  intellect,  a large  breath  of 
encyclopedic  knowledge,  emanated  from 
both,  while  the  woman  gave  in  addition 
the  sense  of  a warm  heart.  They  seemed 
to  speak  every  European  language  and 
be  familiar  with  every  literature.  These 
were  new  persons  to  Allegra,  and  pro- 
portionately delightful.  Listening  to 
them  one  might  learn  much  more  quickly 
than  from  books.  You  touched  a button 
and  they  responded.  They  pleased  her, 
too,  by  their  regard  for  Broser  as  the  com- 
ing man,  though  their  own  opinions 
went  over  beyond  Broser’s,  and  made 
her  wonder  what  perspectives  were  left. 
They  had  no  religion  but  humanity,  she 
perceived,  but  for  that  they  seemed  to 
work  fanatically,  addressing  labor  meet- 
ings, organizing  clubs,  carrying  out 
fatiguing  lecture  tours,  even  as  far  as 
America,  like  mediaeval  zealots  imposing 
upon  themselves  the  penance  of  the  pil- 
grimage. Engrossed  by  these  wonderful 
persons,  Allegra  almost  forgot  to  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  Deldon.  Was  it  that 
since  she  had  canvassed  voters  and  copied 
out  pamphlets,  her  admiration  had  some- 
what shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  prac- 
tical? The  Poet  of  the  People,  however, 
seemed  content  to  worship  at  her  shrine 
instead,  and  begged  permission  to  send 
her  a copy  of  his  new  book:  a privilege 
which  set  Allegra ’s  poetic  pulses  leaping 
again. 

It  was  past  midnight.  The  party  was 
at  its  zenith.  The  refreshments  had  re- 
freshed it,  and  the  friendly  babble  had 
reached  that  steady  roar  which  signifies 
success.  The  string  quartet  in  a recess 
had,  partly  in  disgust,  partly  in  neglect, 
given  up  attempting  to  send  their  tinkle 
through  the  din.  A few  late-comers  in 
the  shape  of  writers  on  the  great  People’s 
Weeklies  were  still  arriving,  and  explain- 
ing that  they  had  just  put  their  papers 
“ to  bed.”  And  poor  Mrs.  Broser,  scanda- 
lized by  their  Sunday  labors  and  her  own 
Sunday  enjoyment,  obediently  smiled 
and  smiled  her  ghastly  smile,  twinges  of 
physical  pain  aggravating  those  of  her 
conscience.  Of  a sudden  the  guests  and 
the  staircase  began  to  whirl  round  her. 
With  scarcely  a cry  she  loosed  her  grip 
on  the  balustrade,  swayed,  and  pitched 


head-forward  down  the  stairs.  An  as- 
cending Sunday  editor  arrested  her  bump- 
ing descent,  and  her  bruised  unconscious 
face  smiled  faintly  upon  the  new-comer, 
the  muscles  stretched  for  hours  having 
scarcely  relaxed. 

The  exclamations  of  alarm,  the  agita- 
tion about  the  doorway,  soon  dominated 
the  din,  and  in  the  sudden  comparative 
silence  the  startled  musicians  awoke  to 
their  duty  and  started  a gay  air  from  a 
Donizetti  opera.  No  one  hushed  them 
down,  and  it  was  as  to  a maladroit  melo- 
dramatic accompaniment  that  Broser 
bent  over  his  wife’s  body,  in  wild  alarm. 

“ She  should  have  let  Clara  go  for  the 
doctor,”  he  thought.  “ I was  a fool  not 
to  have  insisted  upon  it.”  He  was  vastly 
relieved  when,  under  the  ministrations 
of  Professor  Otto  Pont — who,  it  appear- 
ed, added  medicine  to  his  other  acquire- 
ments— poor  Susannah  opened  her  eyes 
and  automatically  put  on  her  smile. 

She  was  removed  to  her  bed-room,  her 
own  doctor  was  sent  for  to  assist  Pont, 
and  the  party  broke  up  in  confusion  and 
condolence. 

“ Oh,  Bob,”  she  moaned,  as  she  lay 
with  bandaged  head.  “ God  has  punished 
me  for  breaking  the  Sabbath.” 

“ Nonsense,  my  poor  Susannah.  At 
that  rate  we  should  all  have  been  punish- 
ed. You  just  lie  quiet,  dear.  Dr.  Weds- 
more  will  soon  be  here.” 

Her  hand  stole  out  of  the  coverlet 
and  took  his.  “ You  are  not  angry  with 
me,  darling,  for  spoiling  your — ” She 
gasped:  a spasm  of  pain  curtailed  the 
sentence. 

“ I’m  not  going  to  die,  Bob  ?”  she  whis- 
pered, with  the  first  horrible  suspicion  of 
the  truth. 

“Die?  No,  no.”  His  hearty  contempt 
of  the  idea  cheered  her. 

“ I want  to  see  you  Prime  Minister.” 

“ You  shall,  old  lady.  Now  lie  still.” 

Dr.  Wedsmore  held  out  but  little  hope 
to  the  horror-stricken  husband.  She  had 
been  greatly  weakened  by  child-bearing, 
and  he  had  warned  her,  he  said,  against 
overstrain. 

“ If  she  had  only  told  me !”  moaned 
Broser. 

“ Women  don’t  tell  their  husbands 
everything,”  said  the  doctor. 

“ Yes,  but  I was  not  an  ordinary  hus- 
band. I thought  there  was  such  confi- 
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dence  between  us.  I told  her  everything 
— even  to  my  mildest  indisposition.” 

As  early  as  Tuesday  the  children  were 
brought  to  the  bedside,  that  they  might 
say  “ Good-by  ” while  their  mother  was 
still  conscious. 

The  poor  woman  had  no  illusions  by 
this  time;  except  a curious  one  which 
she  confessed  to  her  husband  on  the  Mon- 
day night.  Her  imagination  had  been 
greatly  exercised  by  all  she  could  ex- 
tract from  her  husband  about  this  mys- 
terious House  of  Commons,  to  whose 
• headship  he  was  to  rise,  and  the  cry  of 
“ Who  goes  home  ?”  with  which  the  at- 
tendants closed  the  House  in  the  dead  of 
night  had  impressed  her  vividly.  Now  it 
haunted  her  sick  fancy,  nullified  every 
reassurance  that  she  would  get  well. 

“ I’m  going  home,”  she  said  obstinate- 
ly. “ I hear  the  voices  calling  i Who 
goes  home  ? Who  goes  home  ?’  ” 

Broser  shivered.  He  had  a sense  of 
noises  hushed,  lights  going  out,  the  step- 
ping into  the  cold  dark. 

“ You  must  get  it  out  of  your  head, 
you  foolish  baby,”  he  said  tenderly. 
“ You’re  only  remembering  what  I told 
you  about  the  House — the  attendants 
crying  out  so  that  members  in  olden 
times  might  go  home  together  as  a pro- 
tection against  footpads.  It’s  only  a 
silly  survival — and  just  as  silly  in  your 
mind,  dear.” 

“ I wish  we  could  go  home  together, 
Bob,”  she  said  wistfully. 

He  shuddered.  “ Don’t  think  of  such 
things,  Susannah.  We  are  not  going 
home  at  all — we  are  going  to  stay  in  the 
House,  and  be  Prime  Minister.  Eh?” 

“ No;  I hear  them  calling.  i Who  goes 
home?  Who  goes  home?’  But  I shall 
find  little  Susie  at  home,  thank  God.  I 
did  not  thank  Him  when  He  took  her. 
But  now  I see  His  goodness.  How  lonely 
I should  have  been !” 

When  she  took  farewell  of  her  living 
little  ones,  Broser  broke  down  and  blub- 
bered like  a child,  while  the  children 
themselves  were  comparatively  stoical. 

“ Bobby  will  be  good,  and  never  be 
noisy  on  Sunday,”  she  admonished  the 
youngest.  “ Then  God  will  bless  him. 
My  darlings,  I will  think  of  you  all  day 
in  Heaven.” 

“ You  mustn’t  go  there  yet,  mother,” 
said  Polly.  “ We  are  not  grown  up  yet.” 


“ Nurse  will  smack  us,”  added  Molly. 
“You  mustn’t  go,  mother.” 

“ It  is  God’s  will,  darlings*  He  does 
all  things  for  the  best.  ‘ Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven — Thy  will  be  done  ’ 
don’t  you  remember  ?” 

“ 1 Thy  Kingdom  come  ’ — you’ve  left 
that  out,  mother,”  said  Molly. 

“ Because  that’s  where  mother’s  going 
— isn’t  it,  mother?”  said  Polly. 

Mrs.  Broser  smiled  a last  wan  smile  of 
admiration  of  her  children’s  prodigious 
intellects.  Then  her  eyes  closed.  She 
had  exhausted  her  last  reserve  of  energy. 

Bobby  howled  with  his  usual  sudden- 
ness. “ Muwer !”  he  screamed,  “ Muvver ! 
Take  me  wif  oo!” 

Her  voice  seemed  to  come  from  afar. 
“No,  dear;  you  must  stay  with  father.” 

“ No ! No ! Don’t  want  faver !” 

Broser  wiped  his  eyes.  “ You  deserve 
their  love,  Susannah.” 

She  put  out  a blind  hand.  “ Dearest, 
don’t  let  them  forget  me.” 

His  voice  choked.  “ How  can  they 
forget  you  ? How  can  I forget  you  ?” 

There  was  a long  pause.  Her  strength 
ebbed  away  momently.  Then  her  resig- 
nation broke  down  too,  in  a heart-cry: 

“ I should  have  liked  to  see  you  Prime 
Minister,  Bob.” 

“ Yes.”  His  great  tears  rained  upon 
her  face.  The  pathos  of  the  thought 
seemed  intolerable.  That  he  should  fight 
and  fight  and  win,  and  she  not  be  there 
to  see ! Success  seemed,  suddenly  empty. 
The  world  was  a great  holloa  place,  full 
of  the  echoes  of  weeping. 

“ Don’t  cry.  Bob,”  she  said  brokenly. 
“ You  have  always  been  so  good  to  me. 
God  bless  you,  sweetheart.” 

She  lived  through  the  night,  but  this 
was  the  last  thing  she  said. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  WORLD  AND  -THE  FLESH. 

Broser  mourned  for  his  wife.  There 
was  scarcely  a day  in  which  he  did  not 
remember  her  virtues.  The  children  were 
almost  uncontrollable.  The  twins  with 
true  democratic  instinct  treated  their 
nurses  and  governesses  as  equals;  they 
conversed  like  commonplace  middle-aged 
women;  but  the  commonplace  middle- 
aged  women  they  addressed  mistook  this 
premature  mediocrity  for  impertinence, 
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as  their  poor  mother  had  mistaken  it  for 
brilliance.  Bobby’s  perverseness  took  the 
form  not  of  talk,  but  of  action.  He  did 
what  he  liked,  and  kicked  and  clawed  at 
opposition.  He  had  developed  his  howls 
into  a system  of  tyranny.  Altogether 
the  father  wondered  what  impish  ances- 
tral strain  could  have  crept  into  the 
blood  of  the  sainted  Susannah. 

Then  there  was  the  house-management, 
and  even  the  care  of  his  wardrobe.  Al- 
though the  wealth  she  had  left  him  per- 
mitted an  extravagant  establishment,  no 
hireling  could  replace  the  touch  of  a 
vanished  hand.  Nor  could  he  distract 
his  great  career  by  personal  attention  to 
domestic  details.  The  very  intensity  with 
which  Broser  lamented  his  late  partner 
suggested  her  rapid  replacement.  That 
was  no  disloyalty  to  her  memory,  he  told 
himself:  rather,  a testimonial  to  the  gap 
she  had  left  in  his  life. 

One  Sunday  night  over  the  port  he 
was  bewailing  the  woes  of  the  widower 
to  Professor  Otto  Pont.  The  philosopher 
and  his  whilom  admirer  had  become 
friends  since  the  night  when  Otto  Pont, 
had  ministered  to  the  stricken  Susannah. 
They  had  soon  changed  roles.  Otto  was 
now  the  admirer,  and  Broser  the  admired. 
In  fact,  Broser  had  constituted  Pont  his 
confessor,  to  whom  he  confessed  all  his 
virtues.  The  Professor  was  a pro  tem. 
substitute  for  the  lost  Mrs.  Broser: 
never  tiring  to  hear  of  his  ambitions  and 
to  applaud  his  successes,  and  superior  to 
Allegra — who  also  officiated  at  the  shrine 
— by  being  available  at  all  hours.  Be- 
sides, to  the  Professor  he  could  avow  all 
his  paternal  goodness  under  the  trials  in- 
flicted by  Susannah’s  children:  an  aspect 
his  delicate  prevision  of  possibilities 
kept  from  Allegra’s  attention.  Broser’s 
nature,  for  all  its  surface  gnarl,  needed 
the  waft  of  the  censers,  as  a weak  woman 
needs  the  smelling-salts.  He  must  have 
a dresser  to  prepare  him  for  the  scene, 
and  a gallery  to  play  to.  The  admiration 
of  the  German  Encyclopaedia  was  pecul- 
iarly fortifying,  inasmuch  as  Broser  in 
his  Midstoke  days  had  gaped  at  the 
marvellous  erudition  of  this  pillar  of  the 
freethinking  press.  To  be  felt  by  this 
philosophic  prophet  as  the  man  of  the 
future  made  Broser  feel  himself  the  man 
of  the  present. 

Pont’s  flattery  was  almost  as  pervasive 


as  the  delicious  smoke  into  which  he 
converted  Broser’s  cigars.  One  might, 
indeed,  have  fancied  these  aromatic 
clouds  the  literal  incense.  But  the  Pro- 
fessor had  Broser’s  interests  truly  at 
heart.  For  had  not  his  own  become  en- 
twined with  them?  He  knew  more  than 
many  a college  of  Professors  united,  and 
he  had  written  and  lectured  prodigiously, 
yet  every  silver  hair  in  the  venerable 
beard  he  caressed  represented  some 
sordid  struggle  for  a shilling.  For  there 
was  a leakage  in  him : that  touch  of 
fecklessness,  of  stupid  dishonesty,  which, 
like  drink,  ruins  the  greatest  in  the  end. 

He  had  sunk  very  gradually,  always 
condemned  to  begin  life  anew  among 
groups  that  had  not  yet  found  him  out. 
His  amazing  versatility  enabled  him  to 
seek  his  bread  in  a dozen  intellectual 
directions,  but  as  each  environment 
found  him  out  in  turn,  he  was  passed  to 
another,  and  generally  a lower.  From 
writing  for  the  highest  magazines  he 
had  become  a pseudonymous  penny-a- 
liner,  at  which  rate  he  was  contributing 
articles  on  Astronomy  to  a science 
monthly,  on  “ The  Ethics  of  Pain  ” to  a 
religious  organ,  and  on  “ Comic  Croquet  ” 
to  a humorous  journal.  He  was  still 
only  half-way  on  his  downward  career, 
and  Broser,  who  took  him  at  the  old  Mid- 
stoke valuation,  had  not  yet  found  him 
out,  which  was  not  surprising,  as  the  Pro- 
fessor had  not  found  himself  out  yet. 
His  decline  was  as  gentle  as  a fluttering 
leaf’s:  no  noise  of  scandal  marked  its 
stages.  Those  who  found  him  out  were 
too  pained  to  tell  him  so  to  his  face — so 
irradiate  with  intellect.  To  pluck  such 
a beard  were  sacrilegious.  Each  in  turn 
dropped  him  quietly,  and  he  drifted  far- 
ther. Sometimes  a favoring  wind  lifted 
him  again:  managements,  editors,  secre- 
taries, changed,  and  then  he  re-entered 
lost  services — to  be  found  out  afresh. 

He  warned  Broser  not  to  remarry  hur- 
riedly. “ This  Indian  summer  of  bachelor- 
hood has  its  charms,”  he  said  poetically. 
“ A widower  is  a bachelor  with  experi- 
ence. He  of  all  men  should  choose  sa- 
gaciously. And  while  an  ordinary  man 
can  perhaps  afford  to  make  himself  a 
fool,  not  so  the  leader  of  a party.  He  has 
a duty  to  posterity — other  people’s  poster- 
ity, I mean.  Ha!  Ha!  The  joke  is  good. 
Nicht  wahr?”  And  he  made  a note  of  it 
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on  his  cuff  for  his  comic  weekly.  It 
meant  at  least  twopence  to  him. 

“ This  is  no  matter  for  joking,”  said 
Broser,  who,  unaware  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  Halfpenny  Hornet , was  puz- 
zled by  the  laughing-philosopher  aspect 
of  the  great  thinker.  “ It  is  precisely 
as  the  leader  of  a party  that  I feel  the 
need  of  a political  and  social  partner.” 

“ I thought  you  said  a nursery  govern- 
ess and  housekeeper?”  murmured  Pont. 

“ That  too.  A good  wife  is  a combina- 
tion.” 

“ Precisely.  But  where  is  such  a prod- 
igy to  be  found  ? A pair  of  scissors 
which  is  also  a pen : a poem  which  is  like- 
wise a pudding.  The  wise  man  takes  his 
ideal  wife  in  sections.” 

“ That  may  be  all  very  well  for  you, 
you  lucky  dog.”  He  knew  that  Mrs. 
Otto  Pont  was  tied  only  by  “ the  higher 
law  ” to  her  comrade,  for  the  Professor 
had  told  him  so.  Pont  combined  with  his 
pecuniary  dishonesty  a scrupulous  intel- 
lectual honesty : it  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  had  not  yet  found  himself  out. 
His  right  cheek  was  oddly  pouched,  the 
left  eye  looked  young.  His  face  did  not 
belie  him. 

On  receipt  of  the  dual  invitation  to 
the  memorable  “ At  Home,”  he  had 
written  Broser  privately  to  warn  him 
that  Mrs.  Broser  might  object  to  Mrs. 
Pont.  Broser,  who  was  shocked  himself, 
but  who  feared  to  appear  provincial,  said 
nothing  to  his  wife,  and  wrote  back  that 
he  was  not  fettered,  by  mediaeval  preju- 
dices of  any  description.  All  the  same 
he  felt  that  such  open  flouting  of  the 
conventions,  while  uninjurious  to  a Ger- 
man Professor  living  on  the  purlieus  of 
the  People,  and  having  his  sphere  of 
action  among  the  People,  would  not  do 
for  one  destined  to  rise,  and  to  work  for 
the  People  from  above.  No,  Broser ’s 
wife  must  be  like  Cicsar’s. 

“ One  may  not  realize  the  ideal,”  he 
said,  “ but  one  can  idealize  the  real. 
And — without  going  far  afield — Marsli- 
mont  himself  has  some  nice  daughters.” 

“ You  are  already  too  much  mixed  up 
with  Marshmont.” 

Broser’s  heart  felt  of  lead.  In  that 
moment  lie.  knew  decisively  that  he  de- 
sired Allegra;  that  the  hopeful  prospect 
of  her  was  the  sustainment  of  his  days 
and  the  dream  of  his  nights. 


“How  do  you  mean?”  he  murmured. 

“ Well — if  I had  dared,  I would  have 
suggested  to  you  long  ago  to  give  up  that 
secretaryship.  It  drags  you  down.  It 
blunts  your  personality.” 

Broser  had  begun  to  think  that  too: 
but  then  the  secretaryship  was  the  “ Open 
Sesame  ” to  Allegra’s  society. 

“ It  would  matter  less  if  Marshmont 
were  a rising  force.  He  has  played  and 
lost.  He  had  his  chance  and  spoilt  it.” 

“ You  mean  by  resigning.” 

“Not  entirely:  had  he  been  able  to 
keep  up  the  attack,  that  bold  coup  might 
have  succeeded.  But  this  illness  of  his 
wife — he  has  never  recovered  from  it. 
You  see  how  the  Ewigweibliche  zieht 
uns  hinab,  not  up,  as  Goethe  says. 
Marshmont  was  useful  in  his  day,  but 
his  day  is  over.  You  agree?” 

“ Certainly.  The  more  I probe  his 
mind,  the  more  I see  that  he  is — at  bot- 
tom— a Tory.  The  day  will  come  when 
his  enemies  will  be  sorry  they  didn't 
stick  him  up  as  a dam.” 

“Just  so.  Acli,  my  friend,  did  I not 
always  say — you  and  you  alone  have  the 
true  political  insight  ?” 

Broser’s  schoolboy  flush  under  praise 
dyed  his  cheeks. 

“ To  marry  one  of  Marshmont’s  daugh- 
ters,” he  went  on,  “ would  be  fatal.  The 
old  man  would  expect  you  to  support 
him — I mean  politically.  But  perhaps 
also  pecuniarily,  nicht  wahr?  It’s  no 
secret  that  he  has  made  ducks  and  drakes 
of  his  fortune.  Some  day  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court — who  knows  ? A ruined 
politician  in  every  sense — mein  Gott,  that 
makes  not  a pleasant  father-in-law.  At 
present  you  can  cut  yourself  apart  from 
him  at  any  moment.  If  I were  you  I 
would  resign  the  secretaryship  and  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  voting  in  the 
opposite  lobby,  just  to  show  that  you  are 
yourself.” 

“ But  I think  I have  shown  that,” 
Broser  said,  bridling  up.  “ My  speech  on 
the  Income  Tax,  — the  House  had  to 
listen  to  that.  Eli  ?” 

“ Gewiss!  You  show,  but  people  don’t 
see.  To  the  world  you  are  still  Marsh- 
mont’s  man,  only  with  a little  more  devil. 
What  was  it  you  said  in  a speech  of 
yours — kiss  the  hem  of  Elijah’s  mantle? 
My  friend,  till  you  get  a brand  new 
mantle,  you  will  be  second-hand.” 
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The  Professor  was  only  speaking 
Broser’s  own  suppressed  thoughts : the 
nebulous  doubts  which,  together  with  the 
recentness  of  Susannah’s  death,  had  pre- 
vented him  compromising  himself  ver- 
bally with  Allegra.  He  had  begun  to  see 
how  greasy  was  the  pole  he  had  set  him- 
self so  confidently  to  climb.  His  first 
impression  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  largely  illusive.  He  had  not 
gauged  the  pachydermatous  forces  of 
prejudice,  the  brute  strength  of  super- 
cilious stupidity.  He  had  underrated 
these  as  much  as  he  had  overrated  Marsh- 
mont’s  position.  He  had  not  understood 
the  all-importance  of  social  advantages, 
secret  strings,  feminine  intrigues,  back 
stairs.  Frontal  attacks  on  these  hidden 
batteries  were  futile.  The  eagle  no  less 
than  the  dove  needed  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent. . In  his  reaction  against  his 
provincial  credulity,  he  exaggerated  his 
London  scepticism:  listened  to  so  much 
talk  of  the  back  door  as  to  forget  there 
were  still  people  who  marched  up  the 
grand  staircase.  The  gossip  he  heard  now 
seemed  of  itself  to  lift  him  to  a higher 
social  atmosphere:  it  was  not  the  gossip 
of  the  masses.  All  the  insinuations  of 
the  People’s  Press  paled  before  the  open 
talk  of  the  Clubs  and  the  lobby,  and  he 
was  amused  to  see  how  between  these 
social  layers  of  scandal  the  capitalistic 
newspapers  steered  their  bland  and  blame- 
less way.  Altogether  he  felt  immensely 
more  equipped  with  knowledge  of  the 
maze  than  his  cicerone,  Marshmont,  and 
he  had  moderated  his  reverence  for  his 
whilom  Elijah  even  as  he  had  toned  down 
his  phrases  to  the  ear  of  the  House;  re- 
coiling to  jump  farther.  For  he  had 
altered  no  jot  of  his  programme;  though 
he  had  begun  to  see  it  was  not  to  be 
achieved  solely  by  elephantine  trampling. 
The  Republic  might  be  more  than  ten 
years  in  coming,  but  it  would  come.  So 
corrupt  an  aristocracy  must  sap  itself. 
Meantime  he  must  not  stamp  himself 
with  Marshmont’s  failure.  His  dissent 
from  that  gentleman’s  amiable  com- 
promises must  be  decisively  indicated. 

“ But  they  are  nice  girls,”  he  said  rue- 
fully. 

“Nice  girls.  Who  denies  it?  Dulsie 
— she  is  called  Dulsie,  nicht? — Dulsie  is 
rather  old,  but  the  two  younger  ones  are 
pretty.  But  prettiness — a politician  can- 


not marry  for  that.  That  would  be  no 
other  than  the  Yenusberg,  what?  You 
will  have  to  keep  the  whole  family — yes, 
and  that  Pangthorne  couple,  too.  But 
you  need  all  your  money  for  the  cause. 
It  would  be  wiser  to  add  to  your  sinews 
of  war.  A man  of  your  position  can  pick 
where  he  will.” 

Broser  shook  his  head  modestly,  so  as 
to  be  contradicted  in  turn.  But  the  Pro- 
fessor unexpectedly  modified  his  state- 
ment. 

“ Well,  of  course,  the  range  is  limited 
at  present.  But  every  step  you  take  in 
your  career  means  a grade  higher  mar- 
riage possible.”  The  Professor’s  Teu- 
tonic mind  sometimes  made  his  English 
cumbrous. 

Broser  was  shaken.  It  was  true.  Once 
before  he  had  jumped  imprudently.  Su- 
sannah had  seemed  to  him  as  seductive 
and  superior  as  Allegra  now:  would  the 
day  come  when  Allegra  would  seem 
second-rate,  compared  with  what  might 
have  awaited  him?  Not  in  breeding  and 
education,  assuredly.  Still,  in  position 
and  prestige.  A fallen  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter soon  sank  back  to  obscurity:  he  was 
like  a Lord  Mayor  who  had  failed  to  get 
knighted.  Yes,  the  Professor  was  right. 
The  outsider  could  see  the  game.  And 
Allegra  took  on  a new  aspect — changing 
from  the  inaccessible  she,  to  the  not-good- 
enough. 

But  the  next  time  he  saw  her  in  the 
flesh,  with  her  dancing  eyes  and  grave 
winsome  mouth,  a sudden  anger  flamed  in 
his  breast  against  Marshmont  for  having 
squandered  his  fortune  on  behalf  of 
watery  political  principles  that  made  his 
daughter  inadvisable.  What  made  him 
angrier  was  the  recollection  that  Al- 
legra’s  political  principles  were  entirely 
correct,  modelled  on  his  own.  She  shared 
his  passion  for  the  poor,  for  human 
brotherhood,  for  justice,  ay,  even  for  Re- 
publicanism. It  was  malicious  of  Provi- 
dence to  have  dangled  so  ideal  a helpmeet 
within  his  reach.  Besides,  had  he  the 
right  to  desert  her?  Did  not  her  sweet 
face  soften  when  he  came  in,  beyond 
what  mere  comradeship  would  warrant? 
Why  had  she  thrown  herself  so  eagerly 
into  the  canvassing?  A woman  never 
espouses  a cause,  but  a man,  He  told  him- 
self. “ These  pretty  sensitive  creatures 
have  not  our  large  self-sacrifice  for  ab- 
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stractions.”  Was  she  to  lose  the  man 
she  loved,  the  rise  to  political  sovereignty 
hand  in  hand  with  him?  Tears  started 
to  his  eyes.  Poor  Allegra!  Yes — and 
poor  Bob,  too,  for  she  was  an  exquisite 
creature.  The  cause  of  the  People  was 
indeed  exacting.  Perhaps  they  could 
console  themselves  with  a soul-union. 
She  might  become  his  Egeria.  Under 
the  rose,  of  course,  for  however  pure 
their  relations — and  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure — the  blind  world  was  always 
waiting  to  howl  down  its  benefactors. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

EVE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

By  a curious  coincidence  the  question 
of  marrying  Broser  was  startlingly  ob- 
truded upon  Allegra’s  maiden  conscious- 
ness just  as  Broser  had  decided  to  look 
elsewhere  for  his  official  partner. 

The  superior  Jim  had  gone  to  Oxford, 
having  scorned  Cambridge,  and  Allegra 
had  come  up  for  Commemoration  in  the 
charge  of  Lord  and  Lady  Arthur  Pang- 
thome.  She  had  snatched  at  this  brief 
interlude  in  the  domestic  drama,  which 
was  growing  daily  more  tragic,  and  in 
which  Dulsie’s  international  flirtations 
provided  the  only  vein  of  comedy,  unless 
Mrs.  Marshmont’s  renewed  outbreaks 
were  to  be  taken  gayly,  in  the  spirit  of 
Joan.  From  Joan  herself  Allegra  had 
drifted  away:  alienated  by  Joan’s  humble 
unquestioning  atheism  and  her  frank 
wooing  of  William  Fitzwinter  M.  P., 
though  in  charitable  moments  she  sus- 
pected that  Joan  had  really  made  her 
god  of  the  brilliant  Fizzy.  Marshmont’s 
throat  had  grown  worse,  though  he  taxed 
it  less  and  less,  and  his  gout  defied  all 
Joan’s  dietary  solicitude,  and  worn  out  by 
his  wife’s  trials  and  his  own,  he  had 
reached  a moody  consciousness  of  the 
failure  of  his  life-work  and  the  futility 
of  his  sacrifices.  His  despair  of  the 
future  exaggerated  the  barrenness  of  the 
past,  saw  even  his  one  great  historic 
measure  corroded  by  gnawing  heresies, 
the  old  vermin-plague  of  fallacies  spring- 
ing up  afresh.  He  was  spared  the  know- 
ledge that  Jim  himself  wrote  satirical 
verses  involving  these  very  economic 
fallacies.  But  then  Jim  wrote  satirical 
verses  against  everything  in  a learned, 
classical  style,  and,  surrounded  as  ever 
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by  affectionate  cronies,  believed  with 
them  that  he  was  Aristophanes  over 
again — only  with  better  taste.  “ A genius 
need  not  cease  to  be  a gentleman  ” was 
one  of  his  dicta. 

At  the  College  Garden  Party,  Allegra 
was  as  surprised  to  see  this  superfine 
young  gentleman  bringing  Lady  Min- 
nie strawberries  and  cream,  as  she  had 
been  to  meet  the  Duchess  again.  She  had 
always  refused  to  revisit  Rosmere,  plead- 
ing home  or  political  duties,  and  the 
Duchess  had  not  followed  up  her  letter 
to  Mrs.  Marshmont  by  a call,  though  Mrs. 
Marshmont  still  lived  in  hopes  of  it. 

“ A very  ugly  boy,  your  brother,”  was 
the  Duchess’s  comment  on  her  new 
nephew. 

“ Hush,  he’ll  hear  you,”  Allegra 
breathed. 

“ I’ve  told  him  already,”  said  the  Duch- 
ess reassuringly.  “ I wonder  who  he 
takes  after.” 

Allegra  felt  inclined  to  suggest  some 
common  ancestor  for  him  and  Minnie; 
but  was  content  to  make  the  suggestion 
“ in  her  brain.” 

“ I know  who  he’s  like !”  the  Duchess 
cried.  “ He’s  like  poor  Stanley’s  boy — 
the  same  turn-up  nose ; the  same 
coarse — ” 

“ Who’s  Stanley  ?”  interrupted  Allegra 
in  terror. 

“ Oh  Alligator!  Forgotten  your  own 
cousin.  Viscount  Marjorimont,  who  was 
killed  in  Novabarba  the  same  time  as 
your  brave  Tom!  Yes — if  Stanley’s 
little  boy  grows  up  to  be  Earl  of  Yeoford, 
he’ll  look  exactly  like  your  Jimmy — and 
I’m  sorry  for  it !” 

“ Well,  let  us  hope  he’ll  grow  to  fit  his 
name,”  said  Allegra,  smiling.  And  then 
suddenly  strange  tears  came  into  her 
eyes  at  the  beautiful  day,  the  sunlit  grass, 
the  pretty  faces  and  dresses,  the  old  Col- 
lege walls,  the  old  College  elms,  the  play 
of  dappled  light  through  the  branches 
upon  the  white  table-cloths  and  the 
gleaming  jugs  and  glasses.  So  lovely  a 
world,  but  a worm  at  the  heart  of  it! 
The  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  so  slow 
in  arriving,  for  all  Broser’s  prophet- 
thunders.  Her  brimming  eyes  rested  on 
Mabel  and  Lord  Arthur,  and  she  wonder- 
ed with  a shade  of  envy  at  their  perfect 
satisfaction  with  life  and  each  other,  as 
they  ate  their  coffee-ices.  Then  she  found 
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herself  listening  to  Minnie’s  and  Jim’s 
emulous  epigrams,  quizzing  their  fellow- 
creatures.  This,  too,  seemed  to  satisfy 
them;  nor  did  they  even  appear  to  be 
aware  that  others  might  find  equal  amuse- 
ment in  themselves. 

“ What’s  become  of  that  Bob  ?”  the 
Duchess’s  strident  voice  broke  in  on  her 
reflections. 

“ What  bob  ?”  said  Allegra,  startled. 
For  a moment  she  thought  the  Duchess 
had  descended  to  slang,  and  was  speaking 
of  a lost  shilling. 

. “ The  fat  boy  in  Pickwick  ” 

Allegra  got  very  red.  “ Oh,  you  mean 
Mr.  Broser.  He’s  an  M.  P.  now.” 

“ That  I know.  And  I was  very  angry 
to  hear  that  you  canvassed  for  him.  I 
felt  like  writin’  a long  letter  to  scold 
you.” 

“ You  did.” 

“ Did  I ? I am  so  glad.  I hope  you 
never  see  him,  now  he  has  got  what  he 
wanted  out  of  your  father.” 

“ You  are  unjust.  He  is  still  acting  as 
father’s  secretary.” 

“ Then  I hope  you  keep  him  in  his 
place.” 

“His  place!”  echoed  Allegra  angrily. 
“ His  place  will  one  day  be  in  the  Cab- 
inet!” 

The  Duchess  smiled  confidently.  “ The 
outlook  for  our  dear  country  is  not  so  bad 
as  that,  Alligator.  We  still  require  man- 
ners and  education  in  our  Ministers.” 

“ You  mean  because  Mr.  Broser  doesn’t 
stick  in  Latin  quotations — because  his 
speeches  deal  with  realities.” 

“ When  Latin  quotations  leave  public 
life,  England’s  greatness  will  be  ended.” 

“ But  do  you  understand  Latin  ?” 

The  Duchess  flushed.  “ That  is  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I insist  on  Latin  in  public 
life.” 

“ And  I insist  on  great  hearts  and  big 
brains.” 

“ Alligator !”  screamed  the  Duchess. 
“ If  you  go  and  marry  that  brute,  I’ll 
never  forgive  you.” 

Allegra  felt  the  earth  rocking,  and  she 
wished  it  were  indeed  from  an  earth- 
quake, that  she  might  be  swallowed  up. 

Never  had  she  consciously  seen  herself 
as  anything  but  Broser’s  friend  and 
humble  coworker,  and  Broser’s  uncon- 
cealed grief  for  his  lost  wife  had  made 
her  vaguely  figure  him  as  a perpetual 


widower,  faithful  to  a precious  memory. 
The  Duchess  had  grossly  destroyed  her 
simple  unconsciousness,  set  her  cheeks 
burning  with  stranger  fires  than  shame’s. 
And  amid  all  her  agonized  confusion  rose 
her  instinctive  defiance  of  the  Duchess. 
If  only  Broser  should  really  ask  her  some 
day!  What  a noble  mission  were  hers — 
the  very  mission  she  had  come  to  crave: 
to  surround  a great  strong  soul  with  a 
mother’s  love.  Ay,  and  she  could  be  a 
mother  to  Broser’s  children,  too:  relieve 
him  of  the  trials  and  burdens  which  she 
had  divined  beneath  his  stoical  reticence. 
How  she  would  atone  vicariously  for  her 
own  mother’s  superaddition  of  trials  and 
burdens  to  those  of  his  Promethean  proto- 
type. There  was  a fascination  in  this 
idea  of  satisfying  a spiritual  equation. 

“ Well,  why  don’t  you  speak  ?”  said  thq 
Duchess.  “ I do  believe  you’ll  throw  your- 
self away  like  your  father.  You’re  all 
bewitched.  As  for  Tom,  he’s  a blind  owl 
not  to  see  what’s  goin’  on.  And  you, 
Alligator ! Isn’t  there  enough  of  the 
Marjorimont  blood  in  you  to  burn  with 
shame  at  the  thought  of — ” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Aunt 
Emma,”  she  murmured,  to  silence  her; 
“ Mr. — , the  gentleman  you  speak  of, 
is  inconsolable  for  his  wife’s  death.” 

“ He  has  the  devil’s  own  luck,”  the 
Duchess  replied  grimly.  “ Parvenu  poli- 
ticians may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
the  lucky  and  the  unlucky.  The  lucky 
are  those  whose  wives  die.” 

“ I won’t  listen  to  such  dreadful  things. 
Aunt  Emma.  Where  is  your  Christian 
charity  ?” 

“ It  is  the  office  of  a Christian  to  foil 
the  devil.  But  tell  me — that  I may  sleep 
soundly — tell  me  what  are  your  inten- 
tions ?” 

“ My  intentions?” 

“ Towards  the  inconsolable  widower.” 

“ My  intentions  are — strictly  honor- 
able!” And,  mistress  of  herself  again, 
Allegra  smiled  gayly  in  her  aunt’s  face. 
The  Duchess  turned  peevishly  upon  Min- 
nie. 

“ Haven’t  you  had  enough  strawberries 
yet  ?” 

“ But  I have  not  had  enough  of  my 
new-found  cousin!”  protested  Jim. 

“ Ah!  I don’t  wonder.  She’s  better  to 
look  at  than  the  look  in ’-glass,  eh?  Min- 
nie, speak  to  your  misguided  female 
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cousin.  Jimmy,  give  me  your  arm  and 
point  me  out  the  Dons.” 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Ally  ?”  asked  Min- 
nie, as  the  Duchess  bore  Jim  away — to 
enlist  him  against  her  union  with  Broser, 
Allegra  divined  angrily. 

“ Nothing,”  she  murmured. 

“ Has  mother  been  telling  you  how  su- 
perior she  is?” 

“ No:  only  how  inferior  I am.” 

“ Ah,  there’s  her  whole  gamut.” 

“ You’ve  always  been  a puzzle  to  me, 
Minnie,”  Allegra  said  after  a pause. 
“ Do  you — or  do  you  not — share  this  su- 
perstition of  the  Marjorimont  blood  ?” 

Minnie  assumed  her  enigmatic  smile. 

“ Why  should  I share  the  superstition  ? 
Enough  that  I share  the  blood.” 

“ Don’t  be  such  a sphinx,  Minnie.” 

“ Don’t  be  such  a stupid,  Ally.  If  the 
world  reverences  the  Marjorimont  blood — 
how  lucky  for  the  Marjorimonts ! Look 
sphinxlike,  and  say  nothing.  Don’t  blab, 
like  mother.” 

“ Then  you  don’t  believe  it  deserves 
reverence,  really  ?” 

“ I don’t  say  that.  But  it’s  not  my 
business  to  reverence  it.  I am  it.  And 
I’ve  got  better  work  for  my  organ  of 
veneration.” 

“ I don’t  believe  you’ve  got  any  organ 
of  veneration.” 

“ And  yet  you’ve  seen  me  copying  old 
Masters  by  the  hour ! Oh,  Ally,  Radical- 
ism has  addled  your  brain.” 

“ I would  rather  see  you  worshipping 
in  the  Temple  of  Humanity!” 

“ I don’t  think  you’ve  had  any  straw- 
berries and  cream,  yet.  Shall  I get  you 
some  ?” 

“ You’re  making  fun  of  me.’1 

“ Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life — 
because  I want  some  myself.  Do  cover 
my  own  absorption  of  another  plateful.” 

When  the  Duchess  returned  from  her 
round  on  Jim’s  arm,  Allegra  could  not 
help  fancying  gratefully  that  Jim  had 
risen  superior  even  to  the  Duches^.  At 
any  rate  the  Duchess  looked  snubbed. 
But  perhaps  it  was  only  by  Allegra’s  im- 
perturbable swallowing  of  strawberries. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ELIJAH  TRANSLATED. 

In  the  height  of  the  following  season 
London  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of 


home-grown  cholera,  which,  not  content 
with  devastating  its  native  slums,  spread 
in  the  most  exclusive  quarters,  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  upper  classes,  who  had  a 
vague  feeling  that  Nature  Had  been  con- 
verted to  the  new  Radicalism.  But  Mr. 
Robert  Broser  did  not  trust  his  convert. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  plan  his  exodus 
abroad.  True,  the  Parliamentary  session 
claimed  him,  but  then — “ the  poor  little 
children!”  He  could  not  risk  the  snuff- 
ing out  of  their  brilliant  promise,  nor 
place  the  burden  of  them  upon  other 
shoulders.  He  went  one  forenoon  to  tell 
Marshmont  so,  and  to  resign  his  secre- 
taryship “ in  consequence.”  It  seemed  a 
providential  opportunity.  Marshmont 
was  practically  extinct.  And  Allegra  was 
prettier  than  ever.  She  occupied  his 
thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  other  possi- 
bilities; tempted  him  to  forget  them,  and 
be  content  with  her.  Yes,  the  double 
cut  must  be  made.  He  could  correspond 
with  Allegra;  there  was  no  need  to  eradi- 
cate pleasant  potentialities.  When  he  re- 
turned from  the  Continent  he  would  be  a 
free  man,  with  his  career  before  him. 

He  found  Marshmont  sitting  in  the 
sunlit  nursery-study,  with  his  head  on  the 
table.  The  whole  attitude  expressed  de- 
spair, and  the  bullfinch  perched  on  his 
arm  seemed  to  droop  in  equal  dejection. 
Broser’s  salutation  of  “ Good-morning  ” 
went  unheeded. 

“Has  anything  happened,  sir?”  ho 
said,  alarmed. 

Marshmont  raised  a white  face. 
Broser’s  face  blanched  sympathetically. 
He  foresaw  he  knew  not  what. 

“Have  you  not  heard?”  said  Marsh- 
mont. 

“No — what?”  Broser  gasped. 

“ God  laughs  at  me.”  And  he  let  his 
head  fall  between  his  arms  again.  Was 
Marshmont  going  mad  ? If  so,  how  lucky ! 
Robert  Broser  was  cutting  himself  away ! 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Marshmont,”  he  said, 
infusing  deep  concern  into  his  tones,  “ do 
tell  me.  Perhaps  I can  help — ” 

“No;  I am  beyond  help.  My  career 
is  at  an  end.” 

What  new  damage  could  have  been 
done  to  the  poor  man’s  prestige,  he  won- 
dered. Perhaps  Robert  Broser  ought  to 
have  resigned  earlier. 

“ How  can  you  say  that,  sir  ?”  he  re- 
plied reproachfully.  “ A great  leader — 
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still  in  the  prime  of  life!”  It  was  an 
assurance  he  had  often  had  to  apply  of 
late  to  his  Chief’s  despondencies.  This 
time  Marshmont  unexpectedly  accepted 
it. 

“ That’s  the  damnable  irony  of  it.  I 
am  to  be  kicked  up  into  the  House  of 
Lords.”  And  with  a passionate  gesture 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  shook  off  the  bull- 
finch into  the  air. 

“ Eh  ?”  Broser’s  cheeks  took  the  hue 
of  the  bullfinch’s  breast,  under  the  shock 
and  the  rush  of  thought.  A lord  for  a 
father-in-law ! A stumbling-block  re- 
moved from  his  Parliamentary  path ! 
“ The  Premier  has  given  you  a peer- 
age!” he  cried  confusedly. 

“ What  an  idea ! As  if  I’d  take  it ! 
No;  it’s  this  ghastly  cholera.  The  old 
Earl  of  Yeoford  and  his  grandson  car- 
ried off  in  one  day ! Two  buffers  between 
me  and  the  succession,  and  yet  I was  not 
safe.” 

“It  wasn’t  in  the  papers!”  breathed 
Broser,  open-mouthed.  An  ancient  peer- 
age and  a wealthy!  Son-in-law  of  the 
Earl  of  Yeoford!  Husband  of  the  Lady 
Allegra ! Better  and  better.  Unless  per- 
haps it  was  too  late.  That  over-worldly 
German  Professor  had  tried  to  stifle  all 
his  heart’s  best  instincts.  He  should 
have  proposed  long  ago. 

“ It  ’ll  be  in  the  evening  papers,”  re- 
plied the  Earl.  “ I had  a wire  to  spoil 
my  breakfast  from  my  sister  the  Duchess 
of  Dalesbury.  She  rushed  down  to  nurse 
them  both  yesterday — foolhardy  creature ! 
But  it  was  too  late.  I hope  she  goes  scot- 
free,  herself.” 

“ I hope  so  too,”  said  Broser  fervently. 
He  desired  to  keep  a Duchess  in  the 
family.  “ I met  her  at  Midstoke,  if  you 
remember,  on  the  ever-memorable  day  of 
your  great  speech  at  the  Bryden  Me- 
morial Meeting.  A rare  noble  soul  I 
thought  her  at  the  time — with  such  old- 
world  courtesy.  Ah ! what  an  epoch 
that  was  in  my  life ! What  do  I not  owe 
to  your  lordship?” 

“ Lordship ! Lordship !”  cried  the  Earl 
angrily.  “ Leave  that  to  the  lackeys. 
A pretty  lordship!”  He  threw  off  the 
bullfinch,  which  had  returned  to  its  perch 
on  his  person,  and  began  to  stride  about 
the  room. ' “ All  my  life-work  a failure — 
and — for  ironic  climax — the  Earl  of  Yeo- 
ford!” 


“ But  must  you  accept,  sir  ?”  said 
Broser  sympathetically,  seeing  he  had 
blundered. 

“ I cannot  refuse  either  the  estates  or 
the  title.  My  poor  wife  is  delighted,  and 
I dare  not  rob  her  of  any  gleam  of  hope 
or  happiness  life  still  holds  for  her.  She 
has  suffered  enough  from  my  career.  It 
is  not  her  fault  that  Fate  flouts  all  my 
theories — makes  me  a laughing-stock.” 

“ It  is  indeed  a calamity  for  you,  sir,” 
said  Broser,  marvelling  that  the  dregs  of 
Marshmont’s  career  should  again  seem 
precious  wine  as  soon  as  the  vessel  had 
been  shattered,  and  that  the  broad  lands 
and  revenues  of  the  Earldom  could  bring 
no  balm  to  the  soul  of  the  baffled  poli- 
tician. “ It  is  a calamity  for  me  no  less,” 
Broser  went  on.  And  his  voice  had 
genuine  tremors — but  of  anxiety. 

“ I know — I know  your  sympathy  for 
me.”  And  Marshmont  ceased  in  his 
stride  to  grasp  his  henchman’s  hand. 

“ It  is  not  only  that  I shall  lose  my 
leader,  my  master — ” Broser  swallowed 
a lump.  To  have  his  hand  held  affection- 
ately by  an  Earl  gave  him  a real  emo- 
tion. “ You  have  always  been  a father  to 
me.  I had  dared  to  hope  you  would  have 
been  so  in  a fuller  sense.  But  now — it 
is  too  late.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  The  Earl 
looked  at  him  with  no  gleam  of  percep- 
tion. 

Broser’s  cheeks  published  his  discom- 
fort in  the  fieriest  of  letters.  His  hand 
involuntarily  loosed  the  Earl’s. 

“ I love  your  daughter,”  he  said  in  an 
unaccustomed  whisper. 

“ You  love — ” The  Earl  was  startled 
by  this  further  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel. 
He  leaned  his  back  against  the  high 
nursery  guard  and  stared  at  Broser. 
“ Which?” 

“ Which  but  the  one  with  whom  I have 
unfortunately  collaborated  in  your  work 
in  this  very  room — to  the  destruction  of 
all  my  future !” 

“ Allegra?” 

“ Allegra.”  Broser  bowed  his  head. 
“ I ought  never  to  have  told  you.  I 
know  there  is  no  hope  for  me.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ? Have  you  asked 
her?” 

Broser’s  heart  gave  an  exultant  and 
astonished  leap.  But  his  head  remained 
bent.  His  oratorical  and  dramatic 
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instinct  mixed  pictures  and  expres- 
sions from  plays  with  his  own  emo- 
tion. “ No — and  I shall  never  ask  her 
now.  Yesterday  perhaps — but  now,  with 
this  fatal  knowledge  of  her  rank  and 
riches ! No,  no.  Please  ” — he  clutched 
the  Earl’s  hand  again  and  wrung  it — 
“ please  forgive  this  wretched  confession. 
I was  taken  by  surprise.  Promise  me 
Allegra  shall  never  know.” 

“ Certainly  if  you  wish  it.”  (Broser’s 
blood  ran  cold.)  “ But  faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady.”  O great  soul ! O incom- 
parable Elijah!  In  the  glow  of  reaction 
Broser  returned  with  a bound  to  his  boy- 
ish worship.  Ah,  that  miserable  Otto 
Pont,  fouling  with  cynical  slaver  our 
godlike  humanity ! 

“Ah!  sir,”  he  cried,  in  a shaking 
voice,  “you  raise  heavenly  visions.  But 
how  can  I hope  for  an  angel  ?” 

“ That’s  the  way  to  talk  to  Allegra.” 
And  the  old  smile  of  humor  played  for 
the  first  time  round  the  new  Earl’s  mouth. 

“ I have  your  permission  to  speak  ?” 

“ And  my  best  wishes ! It  will  give 
me  a son  in  the  House  to  carry  on  my 
ideas — now  I am  exiled.” 

“You  had  that  all  the  same,  sir!”  said 
Broser  in  a choking  voice,  and  for  the 
moment  he  believed  himself. 

The  Earl  of  Yeoford  wiped  his  spec- 
tacles with  his  handkerchief,  then  blew, 
his  nose  so  vigorously  that  his  delicate 
throat  ached.  “ God  bless  you!”  he  falter- 
ed. “ You  give  me  fresh  hope.  You  in 
the  one  House,  I in  the  other — we  may 
perhaps  do  something  yet  between  us !” 

“ We  shall  pull  down  your  House,”  said 
Broser,  jovially.  “ I shall  be  the  enemy 
at  the  gate — you  the  Samson  within.” 

“But  I am  not  blind,”  laughed  the 
Earl.  The  bullfinch  gave  a sort  of 
whistle,  as  if  in  question. 

“ No — I am  that:  love  is  blind,”  Broser 
laughed  back. 

“ That  is  Allegra  practising  in  the 
drawing-room,”  said  the  Earl.  “You 
know  she’s  had  a musical  fit  of  late.” 

On  the  stairs  Broser  met  the  Countess 
of  Yeoford,  all  wreathed  in  smiles,  and 
still  beautiful  despite  all  her  sorrows. 

“ Have  you  heard  the  news,  Mr. 
Broser?”  she  cried  gayly. 

“Yes,  your  ladyship,”  he  replied 
promptly. 

“ I shall  be  presented  again,  and  this 


time  the  Queen  will  have  to  kiss  my 
cheek !” 

“ It  is  a privilege  greatly  to  be  envied,” 
he  said  gallantly.  But  the  Countess’s 
brain  was  too  excited  to  grasp  the  com- 
pliment. She  applied  it  naively  to  her 
new  Court  perquisites,  and  replied,  with 
equally  unconscious  ambiguity : “ Mr. 
Marshmont — I mean  the  Earl — doesn’t 
seem  to  think  so.  He’s  all  in  the  dumps. 
But  I never  saw  the  old  Earl,  or  his 
grandson — so  why  should  I pretend  to 
grieve?  I’ve  never  even  seen  the  Duch- 
ess of  Dalesbury,  and  I’m  sure  I don’t 
want  to.  Are  you  looking  for  the  girls? 
Lady  Joan  has  run  out  to  see  about  the 
mourning-dresses,  and  Lady  Dulsie  has 
rushed  over  to  tell  Lady  Arthur  Pang- 
thorne  what  a fool  she  was  not  to  wait, 
but  you’ll  find  Lady  Allegra  thumping 
away  as  usual  in  the  drawing-room. 
Quite  heartless,  I call  it.” 

Allegra  ceased  playing  as  he  came  in, 
and  whirled  round  on  her  music-stool, 
but  her  face  set  sweeter  music  flowing 
within  him.  He  seemed  in  a Southern 
land  of  sunshine  and  melody.  The  wel- 
coming touch  of  her  soft  magnetic 
fingers — the  daintily  fashioned  hand  of 
a lady  of  title — seemed  an  earnest  of  a 
lifetime  of  ecstasy. 

“ Have  you  seen  father  ?”  she  said,  a 
little  anxiously.  “ He’s  shut  himself  up 
and  won’t  have  even  me.” 

“ I think  I may  say  I left  him  better 
than  I found  him.” 

“I  don’t  doubt.  You  always  do  him 
good.  It  is  an  odd  ending  for  him.” 

“Don’t  say  ending.  It  is  a new  be- 
ginning.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “ You  always 
called  him  Elijah,  and  Dulsie  was  saying 
how  appropriate  it  is  for  him  to  be  taken 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords  while  yet  alive. 
He  feels  it  not  as  heaven,  but  as  a living 
death.” 

“ But  that  is  morbid.  Many  a Prime 
Minister  rules  from  the  Upper  House.” 

“ I thought  you  were  about  to  say  from 
his  urn.  However,  I will  not  pretend  to 
be  altogether  sorry.  The  money  is  very 
nice  for  mother,  and,  after  all,  father’s 
throat  already  incapacitated  him  from 
active  service — not  to  say  father’s  opin- 
ions.” And  she  flashed  her  frank  look 
at  him,  thrilling  him.  “ He  has  done  his 
work,  and  may  well  repose  on  his  laurels 
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and  have  a little  happiness.  Fortunately 
Elijah’s  successor  is  in  the  field.  He  will 
alter  the  mantle  to  suit  the  times.  But 
his  prophetic  vision  will  be  the  same.” 

He  took  the  hand  he  had  reluctantly 
let  go.  “ Do  you  really  regard  me  as  the 
wearer  of  the  mantle  ?” 

“ You  know  I have  seen  it  round  you 
always.” 

He  plunged  audaciously,  but  confi- 
dently. “ Your  father  has  seen  even  far- 
ther than  that  — into  your  future  and 
mine.”  He  sighed.  “ Would  my  pro- 
phetic vision  were  indeed  the  same !” 

She  flushed  furiously  under  the  start- 
ling significance  of  his  gaze,  the  tighten- 
ing of  his  hand-clasp. 

“ My  father  has  seen — ?”  Her  girlish 
bosom  rose  and  fell  painfully.  Strange 
reminders  of  Fizzy  in  the  Row,  of  the 
Admiral  in  the  orchid-house,  emanated 
from  Broser’s  eager  eyes,  and  made  an 
under-current  of  discomfort  beneath  her 
astonishment  and  excitement.  The  play 
of  emotion  across  her  beautiful  mobile 
face  made  him  forget  the  exact  point  of 
his  first  attacking  movement. 

“ Yes — your  father  surprised  the  secret 
I have  hidden  so  long.  He  saw  my  fear 
of  the  Lady  Allegra  — the  grand  new 
creature.”  It  was  an  even  more  effective 
line  of  attack.  What  could  she  do  but 
laugh  with  embarrassment:  “Oh,  you 
can’t  be  so  absurd !” 

“ I am  so  absurd  as  to  love  you !”  he 
said,  with  a hoarse  undertone  of  despair. 
But  he  was  far  more  confident  than  in 
his  prior  proposal  to  the  father-in-law, 
and  he  tried  to  take  her  other  hand.  But 
she  withdrew  even  the  one  lie  held.  She 
had  resolutely  banished  the  Duchess’s 
suggestion  from  her  waking  thoughts, 
yet  she  had  always  known  that  if  the  im- 
possible happened,  she  would  gladly  say 
“ Yes.”  But  now  that  it  had  happened, 
she  did  not  feel  at  all  glad.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  suddenness  of  the  crisis  that  gave 
her  this  sense  of  grave  intensity,  as  of 
the  threatened  destruction  of  the  world  in 
which  she  had  lived  hitherto.  Chaotic 
thoughts  raced  through  her  brain — in- 
congruous memories  of  other  dramatic 
episodes  that  had  had  this  very  room  for 
theatre.  She  saw  her  mother  walking 
across  it  like  a somnambulist,  while  the 
mob  howled  without.  And  then — was  it 
hallucination,  or  did  she  see  her  dead 


brother  Tom  lounging  against  the  man- 
tel-piece, as  on  the  night  when  he  had 
first  told  his  mother  he  must  go  a-soldier- 
ing?  He  seemed  to  wish  to  tell  Allegra 
something,  but  he  looked  limp  and  help- 
less, just  as  she  had  found  him  under  her 
mother’s  volleys.  She  shivered  and  Tom 
vanished,  and  she  heard  Broser  saying, 
bitterly : “ I told  your  father  his  vision 
of  our  future  was  colored  by  his  own 
flattering. wishes  to  have  me  for  a son.  I 
knew  there  was  no  hope  for  me.  But  I 
assured  him  I should  be  a son  to  him 
none  the  less.” 

The  adroit  removal  of  parental  compli- 
cations replaced  these  grim  shadows  of 
the  past  by  a sudden  vision  of  an  open 
Paradise — her  own  chosen  Paradise,  not 
of  idleness,  but  of  noble  joint  labor.  Why 
was  she  hesitating  at  the  gate?  Her  eyes 
filled  with  religious  tears.  But  he,  dis- 
concerted by  her  coyness,  blundered. 

“ That  night,”  he  reminded  her  tender- 
ly— “ that  night  when  your  dear  little 
hand  stole  into  mine,  and  we  vowed  to- 
gether to  make  an  end  of  war — that  was 
the  night  when  I first  dared  to  dream. 
The  end  of  war,  the  beginning  of  love — 
was  it  not  symbolical?” 

Allegra’s  t^ars  froze.  “ But  you  were 
married,  then!” 

He  stammered,  growing  as  uncomfort- 
able as  she.  But  the  repartee  of  the 
trained  Parliamentarian  did  not  fail. 
“ Yes,  but — but — that  was  the  first  time  I 
discovered  I was  not  married:  not  mar- 
ried, as  I now  understand  marriage.  It 
was  not  the  real  marriage — the  union  of 
souls  for  great  purposes.” 

Her  subtle  instinctive  jealousy  of  the 
dead  past  was  allayed,  and,  repentant  of 
her  rigidity,  she  let  herself  be  drawn 
slowly  into  his  arms,  feeling  a new  pain- 
•ful  hypnotic  pleasure  in  surrendering  to 
this  fascinating  masculine  strength. 
Broser’s  pulses  hammered  furiously.  To 
hold  in  his  arms  this  exquisite  palpita- 
ting being,  so  white,  so  warm!  He  drew 
her  sweet  young  lips  to  his  in  a fiery 
kiss.  She  tore  herself  from  his  grasp, 
and  stood,  dazed,  angry,  happy,  unhappy — 
flushing  and  fluttering  deliciously  to  a 
lover’s  eye. 

“ Dearest  Allegra,”  he  said,  with  ex- 
ultant tenderness,  “ your  father  was  truly 
a prophet.” 

[exd  of  BOOK  I.] 
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church.  He  was  conspicuously  washed, 
notably  raimented,  prominently  polished. 
And,  incidentally,  he  was  very  uncom- 
fortable because  of  all  these  virtues. 

A number  of  acquaintances  greeted 
him  contemptuously.  “ Hello,  Jimmie! 
What  you  doin’  here?  Thought  you  was 
a Presperterian  ?” 

Jimmie  cast  down  his  eyes  and  made 
no  reply.  He  was  too  cowed  by  the 
change.  However,  Homer  Phelps,  who 
was  a regular  patron  of  the  Big  Progres- 
sive Sunday-school,  suddenly  appeared 
and  said,  “ Hello,  Jim!”  Jimmie  seized 
upon  him.  Homer  Phelps  was  amenable 
to  Trescott  laws,  tribal  if  you  like,  but 
iron-bound,  almost  compulsory. 

“ Hello,  Homer!”  said  Jimmie,  and 
his  manner  was  so  good  that  Homer  felt 
a great  thrill  in  being  able  to  show  his 
superior  a new  condition  of  life. 

“ You  ’ain’t  never  come  here  afore, 
have  you?”  he  demanded,  with  a new 
arrogance. 

“No,  I ’ain’t,”  said  Jimmie.  Then 
they  stared  at  each  other  and  manoeu- 
vred. 

“ You  don’t  know  my  teacher,”  said 
Homer. 

“ No,  I don’t  know  her”  admitted  Jim- 
mie, but  in  a way  which  contended, 
modestly,  that  he  knew  countless  other 
Sunday-school  teachers. 

“ Better  join  our  class,”  said  Homer, 
sagely.  “ She  wears  spectacles ; don’t 
see  very  well.  Sometimes  we  do  almost 
what  we  like.” 

“ All  right,”  said  Jimmie,  glad  to  place 
himself  in  the  hands  of  his  friend.  In 
due  time  they  entered  the  Sunday-school 
room,  where  a man  with  benevolent 
whiskers  stood  on  a platform  and  said, 
“ We  will  now  sing  No.  33 — i Pull  for 
the  shore,  sailor,  pull  for  the  shore.’  ” 
And  as  the  obedient  throng  burst  into 
melody,  the  man  on  the  platform  indi- 
cated the  time  with  a white  and  grace- 
ful hand.  He  was  an  ideal  Sunday- 
school  superintendent  — one  who  had 
never  felt  hunger  or  thirst  or  the  wound 
of  the  challenge  of  dishonor. 

Jimmie,  walking  carefully  on  his  toes, 
followed  Homer  Phelps.  He  felt  that 
the  kingly  superintendent  might  cry  out 
and  blast  him  to  ashes  before  he  could 
reach  a chair.  It  was  a desperate  jour- 
ney. But  at  last  he  heard  Homer  mut- 


tering to  a young  lady,  who  looked  at  him 
through  glasses  which  greatly  magnified 
her  eyes.  “ A new  boy,”  she  said,  in  a 
deeply  religious  voice. 

“ Yes’m,”  said  Jimmie,  trembling. 

The  five  other  boys  of  the  class  scanned 
him  keenly  and  derided  his  condition. 

“We  will  proceed  to  the  lesson,”  said 
the  young  lady.  Then,  she  cried  sternly, 
like  a sergeant,  “ The  seventh  chapter  of 
Jeremiah!” 

There  was  a swift  fluttering  of  leaflets. 
Then  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  a wise  man, 
towered  over  the  feelings  of  these  boys. 
Homer  Phelps  was  doomed  to  read  the 
fourth  verse.  He  took  a deep  breath,  he 
puffed  out  his  lips,  he  gathered  his 
strength  for  a great  effort.  His  begin- 
ning was  childishly  explosive.  He  hur- 
riedly said, 

" Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying, 
The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  are 
these” 

“ Now,”  said  the  teacher,  “ Johnnie 
Scanlan,  tell  us  what  these  words  mean.” 
The  Scanlan  boy  shamefacedly  mut- 
tered that  he  did  not  know.  The  teach- 
er’s countenance  saddened.  Her  heart 
was  in  her  work;  she  wanted  to  make 
a success  of  this  Sunday-school  class. 
“Perhaps  Homer  Phelps  can  tell  us,” 
she  remarked. 

Homer  gulped;  he  looked  at  Jimmie. 
Through  the  great  room  hummed  a 
steady  hum.  A little  circle,  very  near, 
was  being  told  about  Daniel  in  the  lion’s 
den.  They  were  deeply  moved  at  the 
story.  At  the  moment  they  liked  Sun- 
day-school. 

“ Why — now — it  means,”  said  Homer, 
with  a grand  pomposity  born  of  a sense 
of  hopeless  ignorance — “ it  means — why, 
it  means  that  they  were  in  the  wrong 
place.” 

“No,”  said  the  teacher,  profoundly; 
“ it  means  that  we  should  be  good,  very 
good  indeed.  That  is  what  it  means.  It 
means  that  we  should  love  the  Lord  and 
be  good.  Love  the  Lord  and  be  good. 
That  is  what  it  means.” 

The  little  boys  suddenly  had  a sense  of 
black  wickedness  as  their  teacher  looked 
austerely  upon  them.  They  gazed  at  her 
with  the  wide-open  eyes  of  simplicity. 
They  were  stirred  again.  This  thing  of 
being  good — this  great  business  of  life 
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— apparently  it  was  always  successful. 
They  know  from  the  fairy-tales.  But  it 
was  difficult,  wasn’t  it?  It  was  said  to 
be  the  most  heart-breaking  task  to  be 
generous,  wasn’t  it  ? One  had  to  pay  the 
price  of  one’s  eyes  in  order  to  be  pacific, 
didn’t  one?  As  for  patience,  it  was  tor- 
tured martyrdom  to  be  patient,  wasn’t 
it?  Sin  was  simple,  wasn’t  it?  But  vir- 
tue was  so  difficult  that  it  could  only 
be  practised  by  heavenly  beings,  wasn’t 
it? 

And  the  angels,  the  Sunday-school 
superintendent,  and  the  teacher  swam  in 
the  high  visions  of  the  little  boys  as 
beings  so  good  that  if  a boy  scratched  his 
shin  in  the  same  room  he  was  a profane 
and  sentenced  devil. 

“ And,”  said  the  teacher,  “ 1 the  temple 
of  the  Lord  ’ — what  does  that  mean  ? 
I’ll  ask  the  new  boy.  What  does  that 
mean  ?” 

“ I dun’no’,”  said  Jimmie,  blankly. 

But  here  the  professional  bright  boy  of 
the  class  suddenly  awoke  to  his  obliga- 
tions. “ Teacher,”  he  cried,  “ it  means 
church,  same  as  this.” 

“ Exactly,”  said  the  teacher,  deeply 
satisfied  with  this  reply.  “ You  know 
your  lesson  well,  Clarence.  I am  much 
pleased.” 

The  other  boys,  instead  of  being  envi- 
ous, looked  with  admiration  upon  Clar- 
ence, while  he  adopted  an  air  of  being 
habituated  to  perform  such  feats  every 
day  of  his  life.  Still,  he  was  not  much 
of  a boy.  He  had  the  virtue  of  being 


able  to  walk  on  very  high  stilts,  but  when 
the  season  of  stilts  had  passed  he  pos- 
sessed no  rank  save  this  Sunday-school 
rank,  this  clever-littlc-Clarence  business 
of  knowing  the  Bible  and  the  lesson  bet- 
ter than  the  other  boys.  The  other  boys, 
sometimes  looking  at  him  meditatively, 
did  not  actually  decide  to  thrash  him  as 
soon  as  he  cleared  the  portals  of  the 
church,  but  they  certainly  decided  to 
molest  him  in  such  ways  as  would  re- 
establish their  self-respect.  Back  of  the 
superintendent’s  chair  hung  a lithograph 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen. 

Jimmie,  feeling  stiff  and  encased  in 
his  best  clothes,  waited  for  the  ordeal 
to  end.  A bell  pealed:  the  superintend- 
ent had  tapped  a bell.  Slowly  the  rust- 
ling and  murmuring  dwindled  to  silence. 
The  benevolent  man  faced  the  school. 
“ I have  to  announce,”  he  began,  wav- 
ing his  body  from  side  to  side  in  the  con- 
ventional bows  of  his  kind,  “ that — ” 
Bang  went  the  bell.  “ Give  me  your 
attention,  please,  children.  I have  to 
announce  that  ‘the  Board  has  decided 
that  this  year  there  will  be  no  Christmas 
tree,  but  the — ” 

Instantly  the  room  buzzed  with  the 
subdued  clamor  of  the  children.  Jimmie 
was  speechless.  He  stood  morosely  dur- 
ing the  singing  of  the  closing  hymn.  He 
passed  out  into  the  street  with  the  others, 
pushing  no  more  than  was  required. 

Speedily  the  whole  idea  left  him.  If 
he  remembered  Sunday-school  at  all,  it 
was  to  remember  that  he  did  not  like  it. 


A MESSAGE 

BY  MARGUERITE  MERINGTON 

BIRCII  and  beech  have  flung  their  gold, 

Like  Danae’s  love,  to  the  dark  wood’s  loam; 
The  scarlet  maple’s  story  was  told 
Ere  ever  the  south-bound  bird  sped  home. 

And  green  of  ash  will  flutter  and  fall. 

While  the  oak  leaves  cling  till  the  last  of  all. 

Heart  of  oak,  where  the  wild  wars  wage, 

One  tiny  life  for  an  empire’s  power. 

Your  own  word  take  for  your  true-love’s  gage, 

Be  it  the  price  of  the  bridal  hour; 

Never  to  stand  when  your  comrades  fall, 

But,  fighting,  to  perish  the  last  of  all! 
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HIS  OLD  LOVE 

BY  MARGARET  SUTTON  BRISCOE 


How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair? 

Thou  minds  me  o’  departed  joys. 

HIS  Excellency  George  Werden  stood 
on  the  high  steps  of  an  old-fashion- 
ed boarding-house  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned quarter  of  the  city  where  he  chanced 
to  be  visiting.  He  was  looking  up  at  the 
worn  gilt  number  over  the  door,  and  took 
a card  from  his  pocket,  comparing  the 
address  pencilled  upon  it  with  the  num- 
ber over  his  head.  The  name  engraved 
on  the  card  was  Mrs.  Stephen  Calhoun, 
and  above  the  name  a few  words  were 
pencilled  faintly: 

“I  earnestly  entreat  your  Excellency 
to  spare  me,  who  am  an  old  and  forgotten 
acquaintance,  a few  moments  only  of 
your  valuable  time.  I Shall  remain  at 
home  this  afternoon.  I scarcely  dare 
ask  your  Excellency  for  this  interview, 
but  my  need  is  great.” 

This  city,  though  in  his  own  State,  was 
comparatively  strange  to  Governor  Wer- 
den, and  therefore  at  the  public  reception 
which  he  had  held  earlier  in  the  day  most 
of  the  citizens  were  unknown  to  him. 
Among  the  few  women  who  passed  in 
the  long  line  was  one  whose  face  caught 
his  attention  in  the  waiting  cue  long  be- 
fore she  reached  him.  It  was  not  only 
an  unusual  face,  but  seemed  to  him  the 
more  so  because  out  of  place  in  so  pro- 
miscuous a gathering.  Her  hair  was 
white,  though  the  features  were  young; 
and  this,  with  the  short  straight  nose  and 
wide-open  brown  eyes,  a certain  aristo- 
cratic stamp  of  the  features  and  high  car- 
riage of  the  head,  created  a type  notice- 
able for  its  elegance  and  beauty.  The 
white  hair  was  rolled  back  smoothly, 
leaving  the  brow  in  full  relief,  and  there 
was  not  a trace  of  color  in  the  face,  ex- 
cept the  eyes,  which  gave  an  impres- 
sion of  having  been  brighter  and  darker 
in  earlier,  perhaps  happier,  days.  It 
seemed  to  Governor  Werden  impossible 
that,  once  seen,  he  could  ever  have  for- 
gotten her;  but,  to  his  surprise,  as  she 
was  about  to  be  presented,  the  lady 
stepped  forward  quickly,  and  looking  up 

• * 


at  him  with  some  agitation,  evidently 
expected  to  be  at  once  recognized. 
When,  in  spite  of  his  effort  and  his 
courtesy  of  manner,  it  was  plain  that 
Governor  Werden  did  not  recognize  her, 
she  shrank  back  as  if’ both  shocked  and 
startled,  and  before  he  could  check  her 
had  hurried  on,  making  way  for  the  next 
comer.  A little  later  one  of  the  ushers 
brought  to  Governor  Werden  the  card 
already  described,  but  the  name  on  the 
card  did  not  in  the  least  assist  his  mem- 
ory. It  was  not  Governor  Werden’s  cus- 
tom to  forget  faces,  nor  yet  to  ignore 
claims,  and  in  this  case  lie  had  the  vexing 
feeling  that  he  was  sinning  in  both  re- 
spects— if  not  in  his  own  sight,  certainly 
in  the  sight  of  this  claimant.  The  re- 
quest the  card  presented  was  unusual  and 
unceremonious  when  the  least  was  said  ; 
and  while  he  could  not  quite  decide  to 
accede  to  it,  neither  could  he  wholly  de- 
cide against  it.  The  scale  turned  finally 
when,  through  some  sudden  change  of 
plans  in  the  afternoon,  Governor  Werden 
found  a free  hour  left  on  his  hands.  The 
room  into  which  he  was  ushered  as  Mrs. 
Calhoun’s  private  parlor  was  of  fine  old- 
fashioned  width,  and  all  the  other  lines 
of  the  apartment  were  as  stately  and  free 
as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  old  houses;  but 
the  white  paint -work  was  wretchedly 
dingy,  the  cracked  ceiling  a dreary  drab. 
As  if  in  a kind  of  protest  against  touches 
of  sordidness,  a number  of  old,  richly 
colored,  and  valuable  draperies  had  been 
hung  over  the  faded  wall-paper,  and 
spread  in  profusion  on  the  ugly  carpet 
and  over  the  cheap  chairs  and  sofas  and 
tables.  There  was  an  almost  querulous 
note  in  the  evident  attempt  of  the  present 
transient  inmate  to  overlay  as  far  as  pos 
sible  what  remained  too  apparent  in  spite 
of  every  effort.  Governor  Werden  stood 
looking  about  him,  impressed  with  the 
betrayal  of  personality  which  the  room 
indicated.  The  only  object  in  the  room 
which  proved  a present  lavishness  was  a 
small  table  set  near  one  of  the  windows, 
the  top  of  which  was  wholly  covered  with 
exquisite  hot-house  blossoms,  filling  the 
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room  with  perfume.  Governor  Werden 
drew  nearer  to  the  table  and  looked  down 
more  closely  at  the  flowers.  As  he  did 
so  his  face  changed  suddenly.  Carefully 
arranged  there  in  a flat  glass  bowl  were 
purple  double- violets,  while  about  them 
clustered  white  violets,  and  in  an  outer 
ring  again  cyclamens  were  nestling  like 
white  butterflies  alighting  on  their  own 
green  leaves — flowers  and  leaves  that  he 
had  not  seen  thus  laid  together  since — 

“Estella!”  he  cried  aloud,  and  turned 
to  find  her  face  to  face  with  him  as  she 
closed  the  door  of  the  room  to  come  tow- 
ards him  across  the  floor. 

“ You  didn’t  know  me,”  she  said,  soft- 
ly, looking  up  at  him,  but  her  white  face 
flushing  as  she  looked.  “ I thought  I’d 
wait  a little  and  see  if  you  remembered 
those.”  She  glanced  towards  the  flow- 
ers. “I  see  they  have  told  you  who  I 
am.”  She  laughed  as  if  through  tears, 
but  her  eyes  were  dry.  “ Have  I changed 
so  shockingly?  Was  I wrong  to  ask  you 
to  come?” 

“ No,”  he  answered,  with  a great  effort 
— “ no.” 

41 1 was  in  great  trouble,”  she  went  on, 
simply.  “ I am  alone  in  the  world  now, 
and  you  are  the  only  human  being  I 
know  who  could  help  me.  I saw  by  the 
papers  that  you  would  receive  publicly 
any  one  who  wanted  to  see  you  to-day, 
and  I knew  as  a citizen  I had  at  least 
that  much  right.  I never  thought  of 
your  not  recognizing  me.  It  was  a shock, 
a disappointment  I felt  I couldn’t  stand, 
though  I don’t  know  what  I could  have 
expected  of  you  just  there  and  then. 
After  I wrote  on  my  card  and  sent  it 
to  you  I remembered  that  perhaps  you 
wouldn’t  even  know  what  my  married 
name  was.  Did  you?” 

“No,”  said  Governor  Werden  briefly 
again. 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  a natural 
gesture;  the  white  hair,  worn  now  in  a 
loose  puff  above  her  face,  gave  a look  of 
added  youth  to  her  features,  and  the  ex- 
citement that  brought  a slight  flush  to 
her  cheeks  lit  her  eyes  and  made  her  seem 
yet  younger. 

“Did  you  come,”  she  cried,  gratefully, 
“just  because  one  of  your  subjects— a 
stranger— asked  you  to  come  to  help  her? 
It  is  better  so,  far  better.  I am  glad  it 
happened  so.” 

Governor  Werden  smiled  as  if  in  spite 
of  himself. 
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“ I have  no  subjects,”  he  said.  “ This 
is  a republic,  you  know,  and  I am  a ser- 
vant, not  a ruler.”  It  was  still  plainly 
difficult  for  him  to  speak  to  her  at  all,  so 
he  spoke  briefly,  yet  with  a little  more 
ease  of  manner.  As  he  looked  at  her  he 
could  not  understand  his  past  blindness. 
With  her  head  bare,  her  hair  loosened, 
with  this  rose  flush  of  excitement  mount- 
ing in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  darkening  as 
she  talked— all  as  in  youth  he  remember- 
ed them — it  was  to  him  exactly  as  if  the 
girl  he  had  known  had  stepped  from  his 
side  a little  apart,  to  come  back'  again  al- 
most unaltered,  as  if  seen  through  a gray 
veil  only,  after  so  many  years.  The  very 
tricks  of  her  motions  were  the  same;  her 
hands  moved  in  the  same  way — quick,  yet 
uncertain;  her  eyebrows  lifted  half  timid- 
ly as  she  talked  rapidly.  He  saw  that  it 
was  the  white  hair,  the  lack  of  color  in 
the  face,  where  such  high  color  had  been, 
the  lighter  shade  of  the  eyes,  that  had 
disguised  her  from  him;  but  it  was  the 
same  face,  the  same  woman— in  age,  as 
in  youth,  the  same  impetuous  Estella. 

“What  can  I do  for  you?”  he  asked, 
gently.  “ Believe  me,  if  it  can  be  done, 
I shall  be  glad  to  do  it.  I am  only  sorry 
to  hear  there  is  anything  you  need.” 

Listening  eagerly,  a look  of  intense  re- 
lief swept  over  her  features,  as  if  there 
were  something  already  settled  by  his 
words.  She  turned  quickly,  motioning 
her  guest  to  a chair,  she  herself  sitting 
down  opposite  him  on  a small  couch. 
Her  face  grew  more  troubled  as  she 
paused,  evidently  considering  how  best  to 
open  her  subject.  At  last,  with  a slight 
impatient  gesture  of  the  hands,  she  seem- 
ed to  throw  aside  all  thoughts  of  diplo- 
macy, and  spoke  abruptly,  with  a breath- 
less auxiety  which  she  made  no  effort  to 
conceal. 

“You  can  give  appointments,  can’t 
you?  You  could  put  a boy  in  the  army 
or  navy  if  you  wanted  to?” 

“ Yes,”  Governor  Werden  agreed.  His 
manner  was  growing  each  moment  easier, 
as  hers  grew  more  anxious.  “ I think  I 
could.  Not  I myself,  perhaps,  but  by  a 
request  to  some  one  else.” 

Mrs.  Calhoun  had  sat  looking  at  him, 
painfully  attentive,  and,  as  he  ended,  sank 
back  with  a half  sob,  half  laugh. 

“ Oh,”  she  cried,  throwing  out  her 
hands  and  lifting  her  shoulders  as  if  an 
intolerable  burden  were  lifted,  “how  I 
envy  you ! To  say  go  there,  and  be  sure 
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lie  goeth.  To  say  you  can  request  only, 
and  yet  be  so  sure  your  request  will  be 
granted.'1 

Governor  Werden  smiled  as  he  answer- 
ed: “I  don’t  think  you  have  very  much 
to  complain  of  on  that  score.  Have  you 
had  to  do  much  more  now  than  request?” 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly  and 
laughed  also,  but  the  next  moment  bit 
her  lips  hard,  yet  failed  to  force  back  the 
tears  that  would  fall  from  her  wide  open 
brown  eyes  to  her  cheeks.  She  brushed 
them  away  impatiently. 

“ You  must  forgive  me.  I didn’t  mean 
to  do  that,”  she  said,  brokenly.  “I 
thought  I should  have  to  urge  you,  to 
bring  all  kinds  of  pleas  to  bear.  It’s  the 
relief.” 

Governor  Werden’s  face  changed  again 
as  he  looked  at  her.  For  a moment  his 
eyes  wandered  back  involuntarily  tow- 
ards the  flowers  that  had  recalled  her  and 
so  much  else  of  the  past  to  him. 

“You  should  have  known  that  if  you 
were  in  trouble  an  old  friend  would  need 
no  urging  to  help  you,”  he  said  gently, 
but  so  gravely  it  was  almost  like  a re- 
proof. “Have  you  more  than  this  one 
child  ? This  boy  you  speak  of  is  your  son, 
I suppose?” 

“Mine?  No;  I have  no  children.  I 
never  had  any.”  At  his  look  of  surprise 
she  went  on  haltingly:  “He  is  not  my 
son  ; he” — the  excited  flush  in  her  cheeks 
became  a blush  of  pain — “ he  was  my 
husband's  son.”  Her  voice  was  low  and 
came  with  effort. 

Governor  Werden  looked  at  her,  per- 
plexed by  her  voice  and  manner. 

“By  an  earlier  marriage?”  he  asked, 
when  she  did  not  go  on. 

Mrs.  Calhoun  only  answered  by  rising 
abruptly  and  walking  to  the  window  near 
them,  standing  with  her  back  to  the  room. 
Governor  Werden  did  not  rise  or  fol- 
low her,  believing  she  wished  to  speak 
from  that  distance  and  with  her  face  hid- 
den. But  in  a few  moments,  her  com- 
posure recovered,  she  turned  towards  him 
again,  with  such  an  air  of  appeal  in  the 
motion  that  he  responded  by  instantly 
rising  and  joining  her.  As  he  drew  near 
she  spoke  hurriedly: 

“I  was  my  husband’s  first  and  only 
wife.  It  was  before  he  knew  me.”  She 
tried  to  say  more,  but  her  voice  failed 
again. 

Governor  Werden  turned  to  her  with 
a grave  look  of  quick  appreciation  and 


respect.  “ I understand,”  he  said ; “ and 
you  took  the  child.  It  was  a noble  thing 
to  do.  Few  women  would  have  done  it.” 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and 
with  a gasping  breath,  looking  full  up  at 
him,  “ No,  no,”  she  cried,  as  if  thrusting 
his  sympathy  away.  “You  don’t  un- 
derstand me  at  all.  I never  knew  any- 
thing about  it  until — until  too  late.  I 
would  have  taken  the  child — I think — I 
would.  But  he— he  didn’t  tell  me;  he 
didn't  trust  me.  I never  knew  anything 
about  it  until— afterwards.  He  loved  me. 
I know  he  loved  me  dearly,  but  he  never 
told  me  a word  of  this.  It  was  all  over 
before  he  met  me.  She— she  was  dead 
and  the  child  was  well  cared  for  before 
he  ever  saw  me.  I never  would  have 
known  anything  about  it,  if  all  had  gone 
as  he  expected.  If  it  only  had!”  she 
went  on,  determinedly  forcing  herself  to 
calmness.  “He  thought  there  was  plen- 
ty to  leave  for  both  of  us,  and  that  nei- 
ther of  us  need  ever  know  anything  about 
the  other.  It  was  all  carefully  arranged. 
His  papers  showed  that.  The  boy  was 
given  the  name  of  the  people  he  was  put 
with  as  a baby.  They  loved  him,  and 
they  were  glad  to  have  him.  The  pay 
meant  something  to  them  too,  of  course. 
They  were  poor  plain  people.  When  he 
was  old  enough  he  was  to  be  told  they 
were  not  his  parents,  and  he  was  to  be 
sent  away  from  them  for  his  education, 
but  he  was  not  to  know  even  then  whose 
child  he  was.  It  was  all  carefully  planned 
for  everybody's  peace  of  mind,  and  then 
our  financial  crash  came  suddenly.  It 
came  just  before  my  husband— just  be- 
fore lie — He  was  only  ilia  few  days,  and 
he  used  all  his  strength  that  last  day  to 
make  an  entirely  new  will.  The  new 
will  gave  whatever  should  prove  to  be 
left  to  me,  unconditionally,  but  with  a 
sealed  letter.  That  letter  told  me  every- 
thing. There  was  nothing  else  he  could 
do.  He  hardly  knew  what  there  was  to 
leave  for  either  of  us,  and  he  didn’t  dare 
to  divide  it  by  will.  Oh,  I see  there  was 
nothing  else  for  him  to  do.  The  boy  had 
to  be  cared  for  and  brought  up  as  he 
ought  to  be,  if  it  turned  out  there  was  any 
money  left  to  do  it  with.  There  was  just 
enough  for  us  to  live  on  very  simply  and 
— together.  We've  been  doing  it  here  for 
two  years.  Don't  think  I blame  my  hus- 
band. No  one  must  dare  to  think  that. 
I love  him  still  as  I did  the  first  moment 
I ever  saw  him.  From  the  first  moment 
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there  never  was  any  other  man  in  the 
world  to  me — there  never  will  be.  But  if 
he  had  only  told  me!  I could  have  stood 
it  then.  I would  have  forgiven  him.  I 
would  have  insisted  on  taking  the  child, 
and  then  perhaps — perhaps  I would  have 
loved  him.  But  forced  on  me  in  this 
way — ” She  broke  off,  walking  distract- 
edly up  and  down  the  room.  “Can't 
you  see  what  it  must  mean  to  me?  See- 
ing this  boy  every  day,  constantly  re- 
minding me — ” 

Left  standing  alone,  Governor  Wer- 
den’s  eyes  followed  her  in  her  restless 
motions.  There  was  in  his  gaze  a pro- 
found sympathy  which  was  like  tender- 
ness as  he  thus  watched  her.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  with  a decision  of  tone  that 
made  Mrs.  Calhoun  cease  her  walk  sud- 
denly and  look  at  him,  half  startled. 

“ You  are  all  wrong,”  he  said,  earnest- 
ly— “all  wrong.” 

She  drew  nearer  to  him,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a childlike  anxiety  and  trouble. 

“ Wrong?”  she  repeated,  questioningly. 

Governor  Werden’s  face  softened  yet 
more  as  he  looked  down  at  her. 

“ You  sent  for  me  to  help  you,”  he 
said.  “ Your  first  and  greatest  need,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  rid  yourself  once  for 
all  of  this  — how  shall  I call  it?  — this 
sense  of  injury  as  to  what  you  term  yohr 
husband's  lack  of  confidence  in  you.  It 
seems  to  me,  if  you  will  let  me  say  so, 
that,  once  married  to  you,  that  step  once 
taken,  he  had  no  choice  then  but  to  act 
exactly  as  he  did.  Forgive  me  if  I speak 
very  plainly.  I feel  sure  it  will  make 
you  happier  if  you  can  see  his  reasons  as 
I see  them.  I think  he  understood  your 
nature  better  than  you  quite  understand 
it  yourself.  You  never  could  have  taken 
the  child  at  any  time.  If  he  had  told 
you,  I am  sure  you  would  have  forgiven 
him , as  I know  you  would  have  insisted 
on  trying  to  share  his  penalty  and  his 
burden;  but  if  you  had  taken  the  child, 
could  you  have  forgiven  the  boy?  It  is 
possible  that  even  then  you  might  not — 
not  have  loved  him,  you  know.” 

“What  you  mean  is  that  I would  have 
been  cruel  to  him,”  said  Mrs.  Calhoun,  bit- 
terly. “Why  should  you  think  that  of 
me?  Am  I cruel  to  him  now?” 

Governor  Werden  avoided  a direct  re- 
ply. “ It  is  possible  to  be  cruel,”  he  said, 
“in  an  unconscious  kind  of  way,  and 
without  deliberately  intending  it.” 

Her  eyes,  following  the  direction  which 


his  took,  reached  the  flowers  on  the  table, 
and  she  flushed  hotly. 

“You  speak  with  an  animus,” she  said, 
warmly.  “I  can’t  blame  you.  I know 
I behaved  badly  to  you;  but  it  was  so 
many,  many  years  ago — and  I was  so 
young.  I thought  by  now  you  would 
have  forgotten — and  forgiven.  I know 
I ought  to  have  been  too  proud  to  ask  a 
favor  of  you,  of  all  men.  You  have  the 
right  to  punish  me  now  for  doing  so,  but 
I was  in  great  need.  That  is  my  only 
excuse.” 

“It  is  excuse  enough,”  he  answered 
quickly,  with  no  reproach  in  voice  or 
manner.  “ And  you  are  mistaken  if  you 
think  that  I spoke  with  an  animus.  I 
referred  to  the  past  indirectly  only  be- 
cause I needed  to  do  so  in  order  to  prove 
to  you  something  in  your  present  case. 
You  said  a little  while  ago  that  you  had 
thought  you  might  have  to  urge  me,  to 
bring  forward  all  kinds  of  pleas,  to  per-r 
suade  me  to  do  for  you  what  you  ought 
to  have  known  I would  be  glad  to  do  for 
the  mere  asking.  May  I ask  you  what 
kind  of  pleas  you  were  willing  to  use, 
and  whether  they  were  kind  or  cruel,  in 
view  of  certain  other  facts  you  have  just 
stated?  I merely  wish  to  prove  to  you 
once  for  all  that  your  husband  knew — 
that  I know— you  far  better  than  you  can 
know  yourself  if  you  think  you  are  inca- 
pable of  a kind  of  impulsive,  utterly  un- 
thinking cruelty,  or  at  all  capable — I am 
speaking  very  plainly  — of  the  day  to 
day,  hour  to  hour  self-control  that  would 
have  been  needed  under  such  an  irksome 
pressure  as  the  presence  of  this  child  at 
any  time  in  your  home.  Forgive  me  if 
I hurt  you.  I am  pleading  your  hus- 
band's defence,  you  must  remember,  if  a 
trifle  at  your  expense.” 

She  turned  on  him  sharply.  “De- 
fence! Does  he  need  a defender  to  me, 
who  worshipped  the  very — ” She  burst 
into  a sudden  passion  of  tears,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands  as  she  felt  her 
way  back  to  the  couch  she  had  left, 
where  sh$  sank  down,  sobbing  uncontrol- 
lably. Governor  Werden  followed  her, 
and  sat  down  again  in  the  chair  opposite. 
He  did  not  speak,  but  sat  there  quietly 
waiting  for  her  to  recover,  with  that  sym- 
pathetic silence  which  in  time  always 
makes  itself  felt.  Mrs.  Calhoun  wiped 
her  eyes  and  sat  upright,  her  face  flushed 
with  weeping.  “You  can’t  think  more 
poorly  of  me  than  I do  of  myself.  You 
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must  tli ink  of  me  as  weak,  cruel,  false, 
from  first  to  last.”  She  went  on  with 
greater  eagerness,  but  more  composure: 
ik  I was  never  worthy  of  you.  You  ideal- 
ized me,  and  I knew  it.  You  were  well 
rid  of  me,  if  you  had  but  seen  it  so.  I 
always  thought  so.  Yes,  I was  ready  to 
use  any  plea  to-day,  false  or  true,  that 
might  make  you  do  for  me  what  I want- 
ed done.  I may  as  well  confess  it  all.  I 
knew  you  had  never  married,  and  when 
I thought  you  might  actually  be  coming 
here  to-day,  I was  deeply  excited,  and  I 
did  deliberately  go  out  and  buy  those 
flowers— the  ones  you  always  sent  me — 
and  I arranged  them  on  that  table  just  as 
I always  used  to  arrange  them  before  you 
came.  I didn't  in  my  own  mind  actual- 
ly decide  to  use  any  false  persuasions,  but 
— I know  I didn't  decide  not  to.  If  Iliad 
needed  to  I would  have  let  you  think 
anything — for  the  time — until  I got  what 
I wanted  from  you.  I did  fully  deter- 
mine that  you  should  get  me  an  appoint- 
ment of  some  kind  for  the  boy,  at  any 
price  I might  have  to  pay.” 

“ You  mean  not  at  whatever  price  that 
you,  but  that  I might  have  to  pay,”  inter- 
rupted Governor  Werden.  Whatever  of 
restraint  or  withdrawal  had  been  in  his 
manner  was  goue.  “Aren’t  you  and  I a 
little  old  for  either  of  us  to  be  rakiug  up 
these  old  scores,  Estella?  Fifteen  years 
or  so  is  a long  time  back.” 

She  answered  him  quickly  and  gener- 
ously, motioning  his  words  aside.  The 
larger  impulse  sat  well  upon  her,  lighting 
her  face  and  eyes,  and  taking  from  her  the 
more  youthful  but  less  dignified  impetu- 
osity that  had  distinguished  her  manner. 
“All  the  scores  were  on  one  side  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  they  are  now,  as  you  well 
know.  I behaved  selfishly  then  — as  I 
would  have  tried  to  again  to-day  if  you 
had  been  less  quickly  generous.  But  I 
do  want  to  say  to  you  that — it  was  not 
caprice  fifteen  years  ago.  It  was  a sud- 
den temptation;  young  as  I was,  it  wiped 
everything  else  out  of  the  world  for  me; 
and  it's  that  same  overwhelming  feeling 
that  tempted  me  to  day  to  be  willing  to 
act  falsely  towards  you.  The  presence  of 
this  boy  is— I can't  explain  what  it  is  to 
me ! It's  a constant  sacrilege  of  a memory 
which  is  all  I have  now  of  what  was. 
I must — I must  be  alone.  Sometimes  I 
am  maddened  by  the  thought  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  soon — it  will  be  too 
late.  I shall  forget  how  to  remember 


what  it  is  my  life  to  remember,  and  keep 
only  what  I must  forget.  How  can  I 
forged  with  this  living  reminder  always 
under  my  eyes?”  She  looked  up  appeal- 
ingly, and  Governor  Werden's  reply  was 
instant: 

“You  and  the  boy  must  be  parted  at 
once — for  the  sake  of  both.  Suppose  we 
come  straight  to  the  practical  question. 
Your  thought  of  an  army  or  navy  ap- 
pointment is  a good  one.  Is  he,  do  you 
think,  fitted  for  military  life?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It’s  what  he  wants 
himself.  It  was  he  who  suggested  it.” 

“Now  if  I may  ask  you  a few  ques- 
tions— ” He  took  a note-book  from  his 
pocket  and  opened  the  pencil  on  his 
watch-chain.  “I'd  like  to  have  some 
general  information  and  some  data  as  to 
the  boy.  You  said  he  had  been  given 
the  name  of  the  people  he  was  first  placed 
with,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes.  But  I couldn’t  let  him  keep  it 
after  I took  him.  It  was  a conspicuous, 
outlandish,  foreign  name.” 

“ Then  he  knows  now  that  he  does  not 
belong  to  them?” 

“Yes.  But  I wasn’t  sure  he  hadn't 
known  it  long  before  lie  left  them.  He 
cried,  big  boy  as  he  was,  when  they  told 
him  they  had  no  right,  to  him.  It  was  all 
veVy  pitiful.  But  he  made  not  the  slight- 
est protest,  and  I didn’t  think  he  was  in 
the  least  surprised.  I felt  he  had  been  sus- 
pecting something  of  the  kind  all  along. 
They  couldn’t  have  told  him  much,  in 
any  case,  for  they  didn’t  know  much 
themselves.  My  husband  always  acted 
presumably  as  an  agent.  I took  a writ- 
ten order  that  he  left  me,  telling  them  to 
deliver  the  child  to  me  on  demand,  and 
I went  for  him  myself.” 

“But  the  boy  knows  the  truth  about 
himself  now?” 

“ Not  from  me.  How  could  I tell  him?” 

“Then  who  does  he  think  he  is;  and 
why  does  he  suppose  you  have  taken  him?” 

“He  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a dis- 
tant cousin  of  my  own,  now  dead.  I hate 
the  lie  every  time  I tell  it,  but  what  can  I 
do?  It's  only  one  of  the  wretched  decep- 
tions, the  daily  trials.  No  one  in  this 
city  knows  me.  That  was  one  reason  I 
came  here  to  live.  I suppose  James  be- 
lieves lie’s  my  cousin's  son.  He  has  heard 
me  say  so  often  enough  before  him.” 

“He  has  never  asked  you  who  he  is, 
then,  in  so  many  words?” 

“Never.  He  wouldn't  be  apt  to  do 
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that.  You'd  understand  if  you  saw  him. 
He’s  oue  of  those  silent,  big-eyed,  child- 
ish boys  that  accept  everything  as  if  it 
dropped  from  heaven — unquestioningly. 
You  know  the  kind.  He  is  always  gen- 
tlemanly, always  very  well  bred  and  un- 
obtrusive. Poor  child,  he  has  to  exist. 
I realize  that.  Thank  God,  he's  not  like 
— he  is  not  like  any  one  I ever  saw.  I 
couldn’t  have  stood  that.” 

‘"And  he  has  never  fretted  for  those 
people  he  lived  with?” 

44  Not  to  my  knowledge.  He  has  never 
mentioned  them  to  me  since  he  left  them. 
There's  been  no  communication  that  I 
know  of.  He  has  never  asked  me  if  he 
might  write,  and  I think  he  wouldn't 
have  written  without  asking.  He’s  very 
obedieut.” 

44  Poor  child!”  said  Governor  Werden, 
as  if  involuntarily. 

Mi*s.  Calhoun  looked  up  half  annoyed, 
yet  as  if  perplexed  also. 

,4You  seem  to  keep  insisting  that  I 
am  unkind  to  him.  I have  never  spok- 
en a harsh  word  to  the  boy  since  I took 
him.” 

Governor  Werden  smiled.  “You 
haven’t  spoken  many  words  of  any  kind 
to  each  other,  have  you  ?” 

44  We  are  neither  of  us  very  talkative,” 
she  answered,  evasively,  yet  thoughtfully, 
and  as  if  looking  back  into  her  own  con- 
duct. 44  No,”  she  went  on,  reassured,  44 1 
can’t  see  that  I’ve  been  to  blame  any- 
where regarding  him.  I have  tried  my 
best — indeed  I have  tried  to  do  my  duty 
by  him.” 

“I  know,”  said  Governor  Werden, 
sympathetically.  Her  impotent  efforts 
touched  him.  In  many  ways,  save  in 
years,  he  kuew  she  was  not  a day  older — 
but  little  more  developed — than  when  he 
had  first  known  and  first  loved  her,  then 
just  emerging  from  childhood.  44 1 am 
far  from  blaming  you,”  he  said.  44  The 
situation  is  practically  impossible.  Be- 
cause I can’t  help  realizing  what  a boy 
might  suffer  in  such  a case,  is  no  good 
reason  for  believing  this  boy  suffers.  All 
boys  aren’t  sensitive— -mercifully.  You 
realize,  of  course,  that  if  he  detects  what 
a burden  he  is  to  you,  this  life  must  be 
far  worse  for  him  than  for  you?” 

Mrs.  Calhoun  moved  restlessly.  44 1 
sometimes  think  he  never  realizes  any- 
thing at  all!  He  isn’t  in  the  least  like  an 
ordinary  boy.” 

44  Well,  he  isn't  quite  in  the  position  of 


an  ordinary  boy,  is  he?  What  name  have 
you  given  him?  His  father’s?” 

44No,”  she  answered,  flushing.  “I 
called  him  King — James  King.” 

Governor  Werdeu’s  hand  with  his  pen- 
cil in  it  dropped  from  the  note  book  in 
which  he  was  about  to  write.  He  look- 
ed up.  “King!  But  that  was  your  own 
maiden  name!” 

44  Yes.  I could  not  give  him  my  hus- 
band's name.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
me.  I knew  I ought  to,  but  I could  not. 
I had  to  call  him  something,  and  my 
name  did  as  well  as  another.” 

Governor  Werden  sat  utterly  silent, 
and  Mrs.  Calhoun’s  voice  trembled  as  she 
spoke  anxiously:  “There  is  — you  see 
some  new  difficulty?” 

Governor  Werden’s  face  flushed  a lit- 
tle as  he  turned  it  to  her. 

“Nothing  is  insurmountable  to  a poli- 
tician, if  you  but  give  him  time,”  he  said, 
with  a forced  confidence,  a new  con- 
straint; 44  but  if  you  had  felt  able  to  let 
the  boy  take  his  father’s  name,  or  even  if 
you  had  let  him  keep  the  name  he  had 
already  taken,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter.” 

Mrs.  Calhoun  sat  looking  at  him,  trou- 
bled and  bewildered. 

“ I don’t  understand  at  all,”  she  said. 

“No,”  said  Governor  Werden,  slowly. 
44  It  is  always  hard,  when  one’s  own  heart 
is  pure,  to  understand  and  allow  for  evil 
minds  and  tongues.  There  is  a difficulty 
I see  here,  which  I can’t  go  into  with  you 
further  than  to. say  that  to  be  a public 
man  at  all  is  at  the  price  of  being  one  in 
all  senses  of  the  word.  You  yourself,  and 
every  one  connected  with  you,  however 
slightly  and  briefly,  ceases  to  have  any 
private  life.  Both  friends  and  enemies 
help  to  make  this  so.”  He  paused  as  if 
leaving  the  words  to  convey  their  own 
meaning,  and  Mrs.  Calhoun’s  face  sud- 
denly crimsoned. 

“I  understand,”  she  assented.  44  You 
needn't  say  any  more.  How  horribly 
cruel  the  world  is!”  Her  face  was  pale 
with  a painfully  quick  change.  44 1 see 
your  position,  and  I see  my  mistake.  It 
never  occurred  to  me — how  could  it?  As 
I have  mismanaged  matters,  you  can't 
lift  a finger  to  help  me,  and  no  one  can. 
That's  all  over.  I am  just  where  I was 
before  you  came.” 

4'  No,'’  lie  answered.  44  No,  no.  It’s  only 
that  we  can’t  act  as  quickly  and  as  simply 
as  we  planned  at  first.  The  boy  must 
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somehow  be  brought  forward  on  his  own 
merits.  Where  is  he  now?  Can  I see 
him?” 

Mrs.  Calhoun’s  eyes  fell,  as  her  brow 
knit  slightly.  44  He’s  not  here  now — not 
at  present,”  she  said,  constrainedly ; but 
the  next  moment  she  broke  out:  44 1 won’t 
hide  anything  from  you.  The  truth  is, 
one  day  last  week  I felt  I couldn’t  stand 
it  an  hour  longer,  and  I wrote  to  a friend 
— a distant  relation — in  another  city,  who 
used  to  be  fond  of  me,  and  I told  him — 
No,  I didn’t  tell  him  anything — I told  him 
I couldn’t;  but  I said  I had  this  boy  liv- 
ing with  me,  and  I begged,  I implored 
him,  with  no  pride  at  all,  to  take  him  for 
my  sake  for  just  one  month,  and  let  me 
rest  a little.” 

Governor  Werden  sat  looking  at  her, 
struck  dumb  for  the  moment. 

“And  you  gave  him  no  explanation 
whatever  as  to  who  or  what  the  boy 
was?” 

“No,”  she  answered,  vaguely.  “I 
knew  he’d  do  what  he  could  for  me  with 
no  explanations,  and  I couldn’t  explain. 
I asked  him  to  give  the  boy  something  to 
do  in  his  large  town  office.  I thought 
that  he  could  find  something  that  would 
employ  James,  and  make  him  think  tliat 
I had  sent  him  to  take  a place  there.  He 
has  been  imploring  me  to  let  him  go  to 
work  all  this  year;  but  he’s  not  educated 
yet.  The  letter — my  husband’s  letter — 
said  he  must  be  educated.  I must  do  that, 
whatever  happens.  He’s  been  away  from 
school  now  for  nearly  two  weeks.  I 
know  it  was  all  wrong,  but  I couldn't 
help  it.”  Her  voice  died  away  despair- 
ingly. Governor  Werden  rose  to  his  feet 
as  she  ended.  It  was,  Mi's.  Calhoun  knew, 
to  end  the  interview  and  take  his  leave, 
but  his  appearance  as  he  rose  and  spoke 
was  also  that  of  one  coming  strongly  to 
the  rescue,  and  she  glanced  up  at  him 
with  that  catch  in  the  throat  and  that 
piteous  look  of  tremulous  relief  which 
come  with  a renewal  of  hope  and  with 
trust  in  another’s  power. 

“ No,”  he  said,  “ it  is  not  at  all  as  be- 
fore. We  won’t  give  up  for  a moment. 
But  you  must  promise  to  make  no  more 
moves  of  any  kind  without  consulting 
me,  and  no  more  statements  about  the 
boy  to  any  one,  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  quieter  you  keep,  the  better.  You 
are  not  very  worldly.”  He  smiled  as  he 
spoke,  and  went  on  yet  more  assuringlv: 
“You  can  never  tell  what  you  may 


stumble  on.  Watch  the  boy  carefully.  J 
may  find  a way  myself  to  come  to  your 
aid  ; but  if  in  the  mean  time  the  boy  should 
make  a fair  model  of  a boat  or  a gun,  or 
stop  a runaway  horse,  or  save  another 
boy  from  drowning,  or  get  his  name  in 
the  papers  in  any  way,  let  me  know. 
Only  the  other  day  I saw  a mere  labor- 
ing-boy get  an  appointment  for  himself 
solely  on  his  own  merits,  and  what  a boy 
has  done  alone,  surely  another  boy,  with 
you  and  me  back  of  him,  can  do.” 

“What  did  this  boy  do?”  asked  Mrs. 
Calhoun,  anxiously. 

44  He  saved  a man’s  life  in  a tunnel,  at 
the  moment,  luckily  for  him,  when  Sena- 
tor Bond  was  taking  a party  of  inspec- 
tion, of  which  I happened  to  be  one, 
through  the  tunnel.  There  was  a sudden 
sandslide.  I suppose  you  know  the  dan- 
ger of  that  in  excavation — it’s  like  a snow- 
slide,  only  more  fatal.  Most  of  the  men 
pulled  free  and  got  out  of  danger;  but  one 
heavy  man  was  caught  and  buried  well 
above  the  knees,  with  a blinding  shower 
of  sand  still  falling  and  smothering  him. 
I don’t  think  a full-grown  man  could 
have  saved  him ; but  the  lad  I speak  of 
ran  back,  without  a thought  for  himself 
apparently,  and  was  light-built  enough  lo 
hold  himself  up  on  the  surface,  while  he 
managed  to  throw  an  inverted  box,  he’d 
caught  up  as  he  ran,  over  the  man’s  head, 
so  it  protected  him  like  a wide  hat,  and 
let  him  get  back  his  breath  and  his  cour- 
age, and  help  himself  out,  with  the  boy’s 
assistance.  The  lad  stuck  right  by  him 
until  he  was  free,  and  no  one  else  moved 
hand  or  foot.  It  was  a very  plucky  act, 
very  quick-witted  and  quick -eyed,  and 
all  over  before  the  other  men  seemed  to 
fairly  take  it  in.  It  really  was  a remark- 
able sight,  and  we  all  of  us  were  very 
much  moved  and  excited  by  it.  Senator 
Bond  interviewed  the  general  manager 
afterwards,  and,  as  a result,  that  boy  is 
•to  have  an  appointment  in  the  army  or 
navy,  if  he  wants  it,  and  can  pass  the  ex- 
amination. He  proved  to  be  fairly  well 
grounded,  I believe,  so  the  chances  arc, 
with  some  preparation,  he  will  pass;  but 
if  he’d  been  less  well  educated,  and  Sen- 
ator Bond  still  wanted  him  appointed, 
you  may  be  very  sure  it  would  have  been 
done  somehow.  It  might  have  taken 
time  and  tutors  and  money,  and  some 
hard  cramming  for  the  boy,  but  what  are 
time  and  money  to  us  politicians  when 
we  once  determine  to  push  a matter 
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through?”  He  was  laughing,  but  Mrs. 
Calhoun  would  not  join  him. 

“Oh,  don’t  laugh  I I can't  for  a mo- 
ment. I see  no  hope  in  all  this.  I told 
you  you  hadn’t  seen  the  boy  or  you 
wouldn’t  suggest  any  of  these  things. 
He  could  not  do  any  one  of  them.  He 
is  as  slow  and  as  awkward  as  possible.  I 
know  many  boys  of  his  age  are  awkward, 
but  he  is  peculiarly  so.” 

“Do  you  know  any  boys  of  his  age 
whose  position  in  life  is  as  awkward? 
Perhaps  that  affects  him  more  than  you 
imagine.  I have  the  conviction  that  you 
won’t  be  kept  in  this  suspense  very  long, 
though  I will  frankly  confess  I have  no 
very  definite  plan  yet.  I am  afraid  I 
must  hurry  away  now,  but,  whatever  you 
do,  be  hopeful.” 

He  turned  and  looked  down  at  her  as 
she  still  sat  on  the  couch  looking  up  at 
him,  her  face  showing  her  hopes  and 
fears. 

She  rose  suddenly  and  held  out  her 
hand,  which  he  took  and  held  in  his. 

“Good-by,”  she  said,  with  emotion. 
“I  feel  that  I shall. never  see  you  again. 
I feel,  too,  with  you  that  you  will  help 
me,  and  soon,  but  I know  it’s  to  be  from  a 
distance.  I have  treated  you  ill — or  tried 
to — whenever  I have  come  near  you. 
Don’t  think  your  coals  of  fire  to-day  are 
not  burning — they  are.  But  there’s  one 
thing  I want  to  say  before  we  part. 
You  haven’t  meant  me  to  know  it — you 
haven’t  once  hinted  it  to  me — but  you’ve 
had  your  retaliation!  I want  you  to 
know  you  have.”  She  glanced  with  em- 
barrassment, but  with  determined  signifi- 
cance, at  the  table  of  flowers,  and  though 
her  color  rose,  she  went  on  clearly:  “If 
I did  wish,  however  vaguely,  to  reawaken 
false  hopes  to-day,  it  was— it  was  an  utter 
failure.  Those  flowers  had  no  more  in- 
fluence over  you — I saw  it  plainly  from 
the  first  moment — than  so  many  dead 
leaves.”  She  stopped,  aud  there  was  a 
moment's  pause. 

“You  are  mistaken,”  Governor  Wer- 
den  answered,  gently.  “ They  awakened 
vividly  memories  that  I have  never  lost.” 

Mrs.  Calhoun  shook  her  head.  “ Mem- 
ories only — nothing,  nothing  more.  Your 
respect  I always  valued.  Have  I lost 
that  too?  I am  going  to  confess  some- 
thing to  you.  I have  always  followed 
your  career  with  a curious  pride.  I have 
always — I know  it  was  absurd,  selfish — 
but  I have  always  gloried  in  your — your 


— may  I call  it  your  faithfulness?— to  the 
memory  of  your  ideal  of  me.  I knew  I 
was  not  that  ideal — that  I never  was — 
but  I knew  you  had  never  married,  and 
I found  a strange  kind  of  exultation  in 
your  loyalty.  To-day  — somehow  all 
that  feeling  is  shattered.  I know  some- 
thing has  gone  that  I have  depended  on 
as  imperishable.  Don’t — pray  don’t  mis- 
understand me.  I am  not  seeking  for 
anything  whatever.  I have  wanted  no- 
thing more  than  your  faithfulness,  your 
respect.  Tell  me, was  I mistaken  in  feel- 
ing you  were  faithful  to  me  as  an  ideal, 
all  those  years?” 

“No,”  he  answered,  slowly.  “You 
were  not  mistaken.” 

“Then  has  what  I did  or  tried  to  do 
to-day — ” She  glanced  again  toward  the 
table  of  flowers.  “I  knew  it  was  false, 
indelicate,  unwomanly,  but  has  that  final- 
ly disillusioned  you?  There!  you  needn’t 
answer  me.  It’s  all  in  your  face.” 

She  drew  back  from  him  and  turned 
away.  Governor  Werden  followed  her 
quickly. 

“No,  no,”  he  said,  earnestly.  “You 
must  not  think  that.  You  were — For 
years  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see 
any  other  woman  as  comparable  to 
you.  And  there  was  no  disillusion  to- 
day. You  were  in  straits  that  fairly  de- 
stroyed your  sense  of  right  and  justice. 
If  you  detected  reserve  in  my  manner,  it 
was  not  that — ” 

Mrs.  Calhoun  turned  with  a swift  up- 
ward look  at  his  face.  “Ah!”  she  ex- 
claimed, softly,  a quick  color  in  her 
cheeks.  “ For  years  it  was  impossible, 
but  now  !”  Her  eyes  softened  as  she 
looked  up  steadily.  “ So  it  is  something 
quite  different,  and  something  I should 
rejoice  in.  I’m  not  quite  sure  that  I can 
rejoice  yet.  I was  always  selfish.  But 
I do  wish  your  Excellency  every  happi- 
ness.” She  paused  as  if  waiting  for  him 
to  speak  in  verification.  Governor  Wer- 
den, flushing  a little,  only  bent  his  head 
slightly,  saying  nothing.  “ And  you  love 
her,”  asserted  Mrs.  Calhoun,  softly,  “or 
you  would  be  willing  to  speak  of  her  to 
me.  Believe  me,  I shall  be  glad  by  to- 
morrow. All’s  well  that  ends  well.  And 
so  that’s  all  closed  and  over.  Again  I 
venture  to  entreat  your  Excellency  not 
to  forget  my  unhappiness  in  your  happi- 
ness. You  will  remember  to  help  me — ” 
She  broke  off,  her  eyes  dilating,  her  head 
lifted,  listening.  “ There  he  is  now !”  she 
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whispered.  “ That’s  his  step  in  the  hall. 
I’d  know  it  in  a thousand.  He  has  come 
back  !” 

There  was  a step  in  the  hallway.  Gov- 
ernor Werden  heard  it  also — a light  step, 
more  like  a woman’s,  that  hesitated  at  the 
threshold.  In  the  light  knock  on  the  door 
there  was  also  the  same  hesitation. 

“Come!”  said  Mrs.  Calhoun,  her  voice 
choked,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  which 
slowly  opened  to  admit  a slight-built  lad, 
with  that  order  of  face  which  Mrs.  Cal- 
houn had  already  described  as  childish. 
The  eyes  too  were  as  she  had  described 
them,  large  and  wide  open,  but  they  were 
set  well  apart,  and  the  broad  brow  lent 
somehow  both  a sweetness  and  strength 
to  the  rest  of  the  features,  as  a breadth  of 
brow  does  to  some  faces.  Governor  Wer- 
den stood  looking  closely,  and  as  if  with 
an  intent  surprise,  at  the  boy’s  face;  but 
the  lad’s  eyes  as  he  entered  settled  on 
Mrs.  Calhoun’s  face,  and  did  not  leave  it 
until  she  recalled  him  a little  sharply  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a guest  present. 

“Speak  to  Mr.  Werden,  James.  He 
has  been  good  enough  to  come  to  see  an 
old  friend.  This  is  James — James  King, 
of  whom  I spoke  to  you,  Mr.  Werden.” 

The  boy  came  forward  at  once  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  Governor  Werden,  but 
with  his  anxious  attention  evidently  still 
more  on  Mrs.  Calhoun.  Governor  Werden 
noted  that  Mrs.  Calhoun  had  vouchsafed 
him  no  greeting  whatever,  beyond  the 
fact  of  his  introduction,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  also  aware  that  her  omission 
was  quite  unconscious.  She  was  absorb- 
ed in  her  own  emotions,  and  oblivious  to 
the  fact,  too  patent  to  Governor  Werden, 
that  the  lad  himself  was  keenly  aware  of 
her  neglect. 

“Shall  I go  to  my  old  room,  Cousin 
Estella,  or  is  it  rented?” 

The  question  was  timid. 

“It  is  not  rented,”  answered  Mrs.  Cal- 
houn. “You  can  go  back  to  it  again.” 
There  was  a note  of  uncontrollable  des- 
peration in  her  voice,  and  she  evidently 
recognized  it  herself  before  the  flush  on 
the  lad’s  face  came  to  rouse  her.  She 
turned  to  him  then,  making  a distinct  ef- 
fort, and  succeeding  in  speaking  kindly. 
“Your  old  room  is  just  as  you  left  it, 
James.  We  will  excuse  you  if  you  want 
to  go  there  now.” 

Before  the  boy  could  reply,  Governor 
Werden  stepped  forward,  detaining  him 
with  a gesture.  His  manner  was  as  if  he 


had  just  reached  a sudden  decision  and 
was  then  acting  upon  it. 

“ If  I may,  before  he  goes  I shall 
claim  the  privilege  of  an  old  family 
friend,  Mrs.  Calhoun,  and  ask  James  a 
few  impertinent  questions — that  is,  if  you 
and  he  will  allow  me.  Suppose  we  sit 
down  together  for  a few  moments?” 

Mrs.  Calhoun,  with  a quick  look  in 
which  there  was  some  anxiety,  led  the 
way  back  to  the  chairs  they  had  left. 
They  sat  uneasily  in  a triangle,  Mrs.  Cal- 
houn on  the  couch,  and  Governor  Wer- 
den and  the  boy  in  chairs  opposite  her  on 
either  side.  Governor  Werden  spoke  to 
Mrs.  Calhoun  first,  as  she  sat  looking  tow- 
ards him,  still  doubtfully,  as  if  uncertain 
and  even  a little  distrustful  of  his  inten- 
tion. 

“Have  I your  permission,”  he  repeat- 
ed, gravely,  “4o  act  here  according  to 
what  judgment  I have,  without  consult- 
ing you?” 

She  hesitated  a moment,  then  answer- 
ed: “Yes,  I think  so.  Yes.” 

Governor  Werden  turned  to  the  boy, 
who  was  looking  questioningly  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  with  a childish  accept- 
ance of  unusual  conduct  on  the  part  of 
his  elders. 

“ Let  me  first  ask  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing,” said  Governor  Werden,  speaking 
to  him  directly  and  kindly,  yet  with  a 
pleasing  deference  of  manner,  which  the 
boy  acknowledged  by  a flushed  attention. 
“You  will  think  it  an  intrusive  and  an 
unpardonable  question  for  a stranger  to 
venture,  I know,  but  I want  you  to  an- 
swer, if  you  can,  as  you  might  some  old 
friend  who  you  knew  only  wanted  to 
help  you.  Whose  son  do  you  think  you 
are?” 

No  amount  of  preparation  could  have 
smoothed  the  way  for  his  question.  Mrs. 
Calhoun,  as  if  she  had  been  struck,  sank 
back  against  the  couch,  almost  cringing 
into  its  softness,  her  eyes  widening,  her 
lips  apart,  her  breath  held. 

“Cousin  Estella!”  cried  the  boy,  rising 
and  moving  protectingly  towards  her. 

Governor  Werden  motioned  him  back 
to  his  chair,  and  he  obeyed,  his  young 
uncontrolled  features  working,  his  eyes 
angry,  yet  frightened,  as  he  still  watched 
Mrs.  Calhoun’s  distress. 

“One  moment,”  said  Governor  Wer- 
den,with  quick  emphasis.  “One  moment, 
please.  I know  how  it  must  pain  you  to 
answer  my  question,  but  for  every  rea- 
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son,  believe  me,  it  has  to  be  asked  now — 
and  it  must  be  answered.  Who  are  you? 
Who  were  your  parents?” 

“No!”  cried  the  boy,  with  a manly 
roughness.  “No,  no!”  He  spoke  as  if 
the  question  were  incredible,  but  his  eyes 
turned  with  a swift,  almost  furtive  glance 
to  Mrs.  Calhoun’s  face.  She  met  the  look 
with  a smothered  exclamation,  and  with 
trembling  hands  lifted  to  hide  her  startled 
eyes.  The  boy  rose  to  his  feet,  angrily 
turningon  Governor  Werden  where  he  sat. 

“Why  do  you  torment  her  like  this?” 
he  cried.  “ What  good  can  it  do?”  In 
his  strained  voice  there  was  not  only  an 
agony  of  long- suppressed  suffering  and 
shame,  but  in  the  same  moment  both 
of  those  who  heard  him  knew  there  was 
a note  of  defiant  protection  as  well,  and 
knew  also  that  both  this  shame  and  defi- 
ance were  for  another  more  than  for  him- 
self. 

Mrs.  Calhoun’s  hands  dropped;  she  sat 
upright,  looking  into  the  boy’s  face,  but 
with  hands  involuntarily  outstretched,  as 
if  to  ward  him  off  from  her, with  all  that 
he  implied. 

Governor  Werden  spoke  to  her  gently. 
“I  thought  so!  He  has  believed  you 
are  his  mother.”  He  turned  to  the  boy, 
speaking  quickly  and  forcibly.  “ She  is 
not — she  is  not  your  mother.”  There 
was  the  convincing  power  of  truth  in  his 
tone  and  manner. 

The  boy’s  bewildered  eyes  turned  from 
him  to  the  bowed  figure  on  the  couch. 
His  new  manhood  seemed  to  desert  him 
suddenly,  leaving  him  stranded,  he  knew 
not  where. 

“Then  why,”  he  cried,  pitifully— “why 
does  she  hate  me  so?”  The  question  came 
so  naturally,  with  such  childlike  appeal,  it 
was  impossible  to  meet  it  or  to  parry  it. 

Mrs.  Calhoun  turned  a white  face  with 
quivering  lips  and  swimming  eyes  to 
Governor  Werden. 

“You  were  right,”  she  said,  brokenly. 
“ I have  been  cruel  to  him,  but  God  knows 
I never  meant  to  be.  Tell  him— tell  him 
whatever  you  think  he  ought  to  know.  I 
can’t  tell  him — I can’t  hear  it  told.”  She 
rose  and  moved  away  from  them  to  the 
window.  The  boy’s  gaze  was  still  follow- 
ing her.  As  Governor  Werden  spoke  the 
lad  turned  and  looked  at  him,  but  with 
eyes  that  in  those  few  moments  had 
changed  strangely  from  the  wide-open 
eyes  of  a boy  to  the  concentrated  eyes  of 
a man  demanding  a man’s  treatment. 
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“Your  father  was  her  husband,”  said 
Governor  Werden,  in  a low  tone  and 
quietly.  “Your  mother — I can  tell  you 
nothing  of  her — she  died  before  your  fa- 
ther knew  Mrs.  Calhoun.  There  was  no 
marriage.  He  tried  to  repair  his  wrong 
by  secretly  caring  for  you.  At  his  death 
he  was  forced  to  confess  all  to  his  wife, 
and  he  left  you  to  her  care.  You  must  un- 
derstand it  was  a terrible  shock,  and  a ter- 
rible charge  for  her.  Many  women  would 
not  have  undertaken  it  at  all.  She  did. 
If  it  was  badly  done  at  times — you  are  old 
enough  to  understand  some  things — can 
you  blame  her?” 

The  boy’s  answer  was  not  to  Governor 
Werden.  He  rose  and  walked  swiftly  to 
the  window.  Governor  Werden  noted 
the  unhesitating  step,  the  firm  voice — a 
man’s  in  its  new  steadiness  and  strength, 
but  still  a bov’s  in  its  sweetness. 

“ Mrs.  Calhoun.” 

She  turned  with  a start  and  a look  of 
surprise.  He  had-  called  her  “ Cousin 
Estella  ” when  he  came  into  the  room. 

“ Mrs.  Calhoun,”  he  repeated.  His  tone 
was  gentle,  but  in  using  the  new  name 
he  spoke  it  with  an  emphasis  that  told  of 
a yet  greater  change  behind.  * “ I should 
never  have  come  here  with  you,”  he  said, 
slowly,  “if  I hadn’t  thought  you  were 
my  mother.  I have  no  right  here,  and  it 
was — it  was  good  of  you  to  take  me.  You 
gave  me  your  own  name  too;  I shall 
never  forget  that ; but  it  was  all  wrong.  I 
ought  to  have  been  told  you  were  not  my 
mother,  and  I would  never  have  come 
here  with  you — never  for  a day.  I could 
have  taken  care  of  myself  somehow.  I 
was  not  too  small.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  tremulously, 
wholly  unable  to  reply.  His  nearness, 
his  words,  seemed  to  profoundly  agitate 
her. 

Governor  Werden  stepped  between 
them,  interposing  strongly. 

“ The  lad  is  right,”  he  said.  “ It’s  im- 
possible for  you  two  to  be  together.  You 
never  should  have  been.  Estella,  the 
Etruria  sails  for  Europe  to-morrow.  I 
can  arrange  for  your  passage.  Can  you 
be  ready  to  sail  then?  But  I know  you 
can,  and  will.  The  boy  can  stay  on  here, 
where  he  is,  until — He  and  I will  settle 
all  that  together.” 

He  paused,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other,  with  a half -suppressed  smile,  his 
eyes  smiling  also. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  went  on.  “that 
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both  of  you  have  been  a little  blind, 
to-day  especially.  Did  you  think,  sir, 
that  your  own  mother  could  have  been 
in  this  room  with  you  five  minutes  and 
not  have  noticed  your  hands?” 

He  looked  down  at  the  boy’s  hands  as 
he  spoke,  and  with  a childish  motion,  as 
if  the  words  suddenly  made  him  a lad 
again,  the  boy  was  about  to  put  his  hands 
behind  him,  when  Governor  Werden 
caught  one  of  them  in  both  of  his  and 
drew  it  forward. 

44  It  s nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,”  he 
said,  holding  the  hand  fast  and  turning 
it  so  that  Mrs.  Calhoun  might  see  its  con- 
dition. She  started  back  as  she  looked, 
uttering  an  exclamation.  The  nails  were 
torn  and  rough,  and  the  hand  scarred 
and  bruised. 

“What  have  you  been  doing?”  she 
asked  quickly,  of  habit  as  one  having 
authority,  and  he  answered  with  an  im- 
mediate return  to  the  same  hesitating 
docility  that  had  marked  their  relations 
a quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

‘‘  I — I didn't  mean  to  do  it,  Cousin 
Estella.  I found,  when  I got  to  your 
cousin's  office,  that  there  wasn't  any  real 
work  for  me  there.  I saw  you  had  sent 
me  to  him  only  because — I didn't  blame 


you.  But  there  wasn’t  any  chance  for 
me  in  that  office,  and  I did  see  a chance 
somewhere  else  where  they  were  short  of 
men,  so  I took  it.  I made  your  cousin 
promise  not  to  tell  you.  I -n ever  meant 
to  come  back  again.  I found  I could 
take  care  of  myself.  I wouldn’t  have 
come  back  now,  but — ” He  broke  off. 

“Go  on,”  said  Governor  Werden. 
“ You  wouldn’t  have  come  back  now,  but 
there  was  a sandslide  in  the  tunnel,  and 
you  saved  a man’s  life  at  the  risk  of  your 
own.  Senator  Bond  saw  you  do  this, 
and — ” 

The  boy  stared  at  him. 

44  Who  are  you?”  he  blurted  out.  “Wer- 
den? You  aren’t  Governor  Werden! 
You  weren’t  there  l” 

“I  am  sorry  to  contradict  you  in  all 
directions,  but  I am  Governor  Werden, 
and  I was  there.  I saw  the  whole  affair 
at  a distance,  and  I recognized  you  as 
soon  as  you  came  into  this  room.  Estel- 
la, this  is  the  boy  I was  telling  you  of. 
It  was  he  who  was  the  hero  of  the  tun- 
nel accident.  He  has  already  won  an 
appointment  for  himself,  through  Senator 
Bond,  and  that  is  why  he  has  been  will- 
ing to  come  home  to  you  to-day.  Did  you 
choose  the  army,  sir,  or  the  navy?” 


OLD  CINDER  CAT 

BY  VIRGINIA  FRAZER  BOYLE 


SOLON  and  Juno  had  quarrelled.  Now 
a quarrel  was  not  an  unusual  occur- 
rence in  the  Quarters,  but  Solon  and 
Juno  had  been  exemplars  of  conjugal 
felicity  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  and 
had  been  held  up  to  their  dusky  world  as 
patterns  to  be  zealously  copied. 

This  unpleasantness,  however,  had  been 
brewing  for  a long  time;  but  hitherto,  if 
one  had  lost  temper,  the  other  had  always 
prudently  remembered  that  they  were  in 
the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  all  para- 
gons, and  wisely  refrained  from  adding  to 
the  flame.  But  at  last  there  was  a cul- 
mination behind  closed  doors,  and  when 
Solon  and  Juno  arose  at  daylight  neither 
had  yielded  a single  point.  The  most 
mortifying  part  of  the  whole  proceeding 
to  Solon  was  the  fact  that  lie  had  just 
‘‘experienced  religion,”  and  this  disgrace- 
ful thing  coming  close  upon  the  second 


week  was  certainly  a most  painful  “fall- 
ing from  grace,”  and  lie  groaned  in  spirit 
lest  the  news  should  be  noised  abroad. 

Juno,  however,  bad  no  such  qualms  of 
conscience,  for,  though  she  went  to  “meet- 
ing'’ persistently,  her  service  was  of  the 
even,  regular  variety,  and  as  she  was  nev- 
er known  to  shout,  and  had  never  44  come 
under  conviction,”  Zorter  Blalock,  newly 
come  into  that  fold,  took  her  under  espe- 
cial consideration,  and  prayed  nightly  for 
“dem  needer  hot,  needer  cole,  les’  dey  be 
spit  outen  de  mouf,  O Lord !” 

Juno  raised  no  question  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  Solon's  religion;  but  she  had 
her  own  grievance  against  him;  for  in 
her  old  age  Juno  had  grown  jealous ; and 
at  last,  from  much  dwelling  upon  some 
recent  occurrences  simultaneous  with  So- 
lon's profession,  Juno  had  become  suspi- 
cious. 
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Twice  of  late  Solon  had  asked  for  a 
pass  to  the  adjoinyig  plantation  ; the  last 
time,  she  knew  he  had  to  swim  the  creek, 
for  the  water  was  up,  there  was  no  oue 
at  the  ferry  that  time  of  night,  and  he 
couldn’t  have  taken  a mule  without  wak- 
ing John,  who  was  most  unobliging  in 
such  matters.  Then,  more  positive  proof 
than  anything  else,  Solon's  head  was  very 
wet  when  he  came  in,  along  towards  day, 
and  be  was  very  surly  when  questioned 
about  it. 

“Gittin’  ’ligion  go  mighty  hard  wid 
you,  Solon,”  said  Juno.  “Hit  keep  you 
outen  you’  bed  when  hones’  folks  is  all 
ersieep.  You  does  lack  you  try  in’  ter  lay 
er  ghos’,  ’steader  gittin’  peace.” 

Juno,  typical  of  her  race,  and  particu- 
larly of  her  sex,  though  possessing  no 
occult  gifts  of  her  own,  was  very  super- 
stitious, and,  goaded  by  her  suspicions,  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  the  simple  means 
within  her  reach  ; so,  begging  some  coffee 
grounds  of  Aunt  Susan,  the  cook  at  the 
Big  House,  she  “ turned  the  three  cups  of 
her  fortune,”  for  she  felt  that  something 
was  going  wrong. 

The  first  and  second  cups  were  barren 
of  information;  they  represented  youth, 
and  the  grounds  did  not  even  “wash.” 
But  the  third — ah  ! she  knew  it — Solon 
was  deep  in  mischief,  for  this  was  the  way 
it  read : 

That  spot  represented  herself.  There 
was  a cross  by  it ; that  represented  trouble 
— no,  it  did  not  mean  death.  That  clear 
space  represented  water— the  cross  point- 
ed that  wav,  toward  the  north.  Bowen's 
plantation  was  north  : that  was  where  So- 
lon went.  Across  the  water  was  another 
cross — trouble  again.  Beyond  the  cross 
was  an  eagle— that  meant  luck;  but  be- 
tween the  cross  and  the  eagle,  close  to  the 
cross — in  fact,  an  arm  of  the  cross  point- 
ed right  to  it— was  a (Juno  rubbed  her 
eyes  and  looked  again,  then  she  pulled 
her  brass  specs,  which  she  seldom  used, 
down  upon  her  nose  and  took  the  cup  to 
the  window) — was  a woman  ! 

Her  hand  trembled  a little  with  inde- 
cision, then,  forgetful  of  the  borrowed  cup, 
she  threw  it  into  the  grove.  So  the  quar- 
rel had  come  about  without  a happy  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty,  for  Solon  sullenly 
but  persistently  declared  his  innocence  of 
offence,  while  Juno  as  persistently  put 
the  question. 

Next  morning  saw  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  omens  and  disasters,  showing  that 


some  dark  power  was  at  work,  for,  without 
cause  or  warning,  Juno's  skillet  cracked 
right  in  two  on  the  fire  before  the  hoe- 
cake  was  done;  Solon’s  rooster  stood  in 
the  doorway  and  crowed  three  times  be- 
fore he  could  shoo  him  away ; and  a chim- 
ney-swallow got  into  the  cabin  and  beat 
its  wings  bloody  against  the  wall  in  its 
efforts  to  get  out.  A very  thoughtful, 
silent  pair  joined  the  hands  in  the  field, 
for  everything  seemed  to  be  going  wrong. 
Juno  got  a “miz’ry  in  her  side”  long  be- 
fore noon,  and  just  as  the  most  unsatis- 
factory day  that  they  had  ever  spent  to- 
gether was  closing,  a “ cotton-mouth  ” bit 
Solon  on  the  heel.  Juno  ran  to  kill  a 
chicken  to  apply  to  the  wound  to  draw 
out  the  poison,  for  she  had  more  faith  in 
the  warm  chicken  than  in  Ole  Marse’s 
whiskey,  which  was  plentifully  supplied. 
She  did  not  want  to  see  Solon  die  with, 
as  she  said,  “a  lie  in  de  mouf”;  and 
hoping  to  avert  evil,  she  killed  the  very 
rooster  that  had  crowed  so  inauspiciously 
early  in  the  morning,  thus  opening  upon 
her  head  the  vials  of  Solon’s  wrath  when 
he  had  recovered  from  his  fright. 

“ Ju!  you  done  los’ you’ head-piece  sho', 
you  fool!  Hain’t  I done  gib  up  all  I 
got  t^r  git  dat  dominicker,  an’  hain’t  got 
but  one,  an’  here  you  go  an’  split  him 
up  fur  er  snake-bite  lack  any  common 
cbick’n!  I lay  I larn  you,  ole  ’oman,  if 
I hatter  frail  you  ever'  day  ’twix’  now  an’ 
Chris’mus!” 

“An’  I lay,  if  you  does.  I’ll  up  an’  tell 
’em  in  de  meetin’  how  you  done  git  dat 
rooster,  Solon !” 

Then,  to  the  amazement  of  both,  the 
story  of  the  quarrel  got  out;  the  faintest 
whisper  of  the  midnight  was  exploited, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  house-tops;  wagging 
heads  were  turned  and  loosened  tongues 
clattered;  and  at  night  Juno  quilted  in 
silence,  and  Solon  sought  his  religious 
counsellors  without  comfort. 

So  the  days  passed,  and  Juno  could  see 
that  Solon  was  perfectly  miserable;  but 
he  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  despite  his 
vehement  protestations  the  visits  over  the 
creek  continued. 

Then  Solon  fell  ill  of  fever  and  ague. 
The  overseer  said  that  the  trouble  was 
malarial,  caused  by  the  weekly  visits 
across  the  bottom,  and  refused  to  grant 
further  passes;  but  it  was  to  Parson  Bla- 
lock that  Solon  poured  out  the  burden  of 
his  woes. 

“I  done  come  ter  gib  up  dat  'ligion, 
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Parson  Blalock;”  and  Solon  yawned  and 
shivered  in  the  sunshine,  for  his  chill- 
time was  coming  on.  “ Nebber  hab  no 
trouble  ner  nuffin  ail  me  twel  I git  hit,  an’ 
here  I gwine  chillin’  ever'  udder  day  lack 
er  po’  mizerbul  lam’  dat  done  been  d rapped 
too  soon.  Hit  done  go  too  hard  wid  me, 
Parson  Blalock,  an’  I come  ter  gib  hit 
up!” 

The  ’zorter  and  ’spounder  scratched  his 
head  thoughtfully,  then  laid  a bar  on  the 
anvil — for  Parson  Blalock  was  a black- 
smith on  week-days. 

“Ter  my  min’,  Brer  Solon,  you  cain’t 
gib  hit  up.  Once  in  de  fol’,  you  b'long 
ter  de  fol’;  you  cain’t  git  out;  an’  er-doin’ 
lack  you  is  now  is  how  ever’  fol’  done  git 
er  black  sheep  in  hit!” 

“Hit  hain’t  struck  in  deep  yit,  an’  I 
hain’t  got  no  use  fur  dat  ’ligion,  an’  I want 
ter  let  hit  go!”  moaned  Solon. 

Parson  Blalock  had  let  the  iron  cool, 
and  drawing  close  to  Solon,  he  whispered : 
“ Hit  hain’t  no  ’ligion  dat  wukin'  on  you, 
Brer  Solon;  you’s  right;  you  hain’t  neb- 
ber got  ernough  fur  dat!  ’Cordin’  ter  de 
signs  er  de  times,  ter  my  min’,  hit  er  hoo- 
doo, an’  you  better  look  out  fur  her,  ’case 
de  hoodoo  am  er  ’oman  !” 

Solon  smiled  in  a sickly,  hopeless  way, 
for  the  ague  was  upon  him,  and  turned 
away  in  the  direction  of  his  cabin.  But 
Juno  was  not  there.  Crouching  low  be- 
fore the  witch-fire  of  Maum  Ysbel,  there 
had  been  poured  into  her  ears  enough  of 
misery  to  last  through  a whole  cycle,  the 
price  of  barter  having  been  a coveted 
china  cup. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  cabin,  save 
from  the  blue  and  green  flames  that  were 
now  dying  out,  lighting  fitfully  the  fea- 
tures of  the  toothless,  weazened  negress 
who  knelt  before  it,  for  the  only  opening 
was  barred  by  a rough-hewn  hickory  log. 
On  the  red  coals  snake  fat  and  lizard- 
skin,  mixed  with  some  strange,  ill-odored 
stuff,  were  merrily  bubbling  ; and  the 
oracle  continued : 

“'Tain’t  no  use  ter  try  dat  cat;  hain’t 
nuffin  but  Ole  Cinder  Cat;  you’ll  fin’  her 
bloody  bones  hid  out  somers.  Hain’t 
nuffin  but  er  hoodoo  dat  er  ridin’  dat  cat, 
des  ter  ‘do’  you  wid  Solon:  but  if  yer 
wants  ter  mek  sho’,  jes  ketch  her  when 
she  dozin’  in  de  ashes  an’  put  her  in  de 
tar-bar*l  dar  by  you'  do'  wid  de  head  druv 
in,  an’  set  fire  ter  hit.  If  hit  Ole  Cinder, 
you’ll  fin’  her,  ’dout  eben  her  tail  scotched, 
er-grinnin’  in  de  hot  ashes  when  de  fire 


done  die  out.  If  dat  happin,  den  you  got- 
ter  ketch  her  ergin— an’ she’s  gwinter  gib 
you  er  putty  hard  run  — an’  ’n'int  her 
bin’  de  years  wid  dis  grease;  den  foller 
uv  her,  an’  tek  dis  bone  wid  you — what- 
ebber  you  does,  don’  lose  dis.  If  she 
cross  de  creek,  she  gwinter  cross  by  de 
dry  bed,  ’case  she  hain’t  gwinter  wet  her 
foots  lessen  she  kin  hope  hit ; an’  she  gotter 
go  mighty  fur  way  up  fur  ter  git  ober  dry, 
so  you  mought  tek  sumpen  ter  eat  wid  you. 
Don’  matter  how  tired  you  gits,  keep  er- 
foll’in’  de  cat,  an’  es  soon  es  you  cross  on 
t’uther  side,  mek  er  cross  an’  spit  in  bit, 
den  rub  you’  eyes  wid  dis  bone,  an’  tu’n 
roun’  free  times.  Dat ’ll  mek  de  hoodoo 
gib  up  de  Cinder  Cat's  skin,  an’  right  dar 
es  you  tu’n  you’ll  see  de  pusson  dat  been 
mekin’  all  dis  here  trouble  ’twix’  you  an’ 
Solon.  You'll  know  her  when  you  sees  her, 
but  don’  say  nuffin  ter  her  but  ‘Howdy?’ 
an’  don’  eat  nuffin  she  gib  you,  ’case  she 
mout 4 fix  ’ you  lack  she  do  Solon,  an’  you 
cain’t  do  nuffin  yit.  You  gotter  wait 
twel  de  spring,  when  de  sap  ’ll  git  up. 
Don’  you  quoil  wid  Solon  ’twix’  now  an' 
den ; Solon’s  er  good  man ; he  wouldn’ 
be  no  kin  ter  me  if  he  wa’n’t! — fur  he's 
des  hoodooed  an’  hain’t  ’sponsible.  But 
soon’s  de  sap’s  riz  you  git  you  er  good  big 
piece  er  green  grape-vine  an’  lay  fur  de 
’oman,  an’  hit  her  wid  hit  unbeknownst; 
’case  if  she  know  you  arter  her,  she’ll  go 
er  mighty  long  piece  outen  her  way  ter 
git  shet  er  you,  fur  de  grape-vine  sho’ 
brek  de  charm, — hain’t  no  hoodoo  kin 
mek  er  stan’  if  you  hit  ’em  wid  er  grape- 
vine when  de  sap’s  up;  but  be  mighty 
sho’  she’s  stan’in’  on  her  own  groun’  when 
you  hits  her.  If  you  does  what  I tells 
you,  gal,  dat  Solon  ’ll  come  back  ter  you 
in  er  hurry,  des  es  meek  an’  peaceable  es 
er  lam’.” 

Be  it  far  from  the  chronicler  of  the 
Scheherazade  of  the  nursery  to  narrate 
the  marital  infelicities  of  Solon  and  Juno 
for  the  space  of  nearly  a year,  but  mam- 
my solemnly  declares  that  the  Cinder 
Cat  bore  the  test  of  the  fiery  tar,  and  sat 
calmly  grinning  in  the  ashes  when  the 
flame  had  died  away;  and  Juno,  remem- 
bering the  admonition,  anointed  the  ear 
of  the  cat  with  Maum  Ysbel's  ointment, 
pleaded  illness  to  the  overseer,  and  put- 
ting the  wonderful  bone  that  was  to  give 
her  superhuman  sight  into  her  basket, 
together  with  a hoe-cake,  she  followed  Old 
Cinder  Cat.  The  cat  progressed  by  many 
devious  ways  and  giving  many  an  unu- 
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torn,  the  laborers  were  permitted  to  invite 
the  negroes  upon  the  adjoining  planta- 
tion. It  was  to  be  a great  event,  and 
Juno  was  preparing  for  the  same  with 
great  interest,  for  even  flesh  and  age 
could  not  bar  as  neat  a pair  of  heels  as 
hers  for  certain  intricate  shuffles,  when, 
all  of  a sudden,  Solon  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  not  attending.  Such  a thing  had 
not  been  known  to  happen  in  the  whole 
course  of  Solon's  existence.  For  two 
days  before  the  break-down  he  claimed 
that  he  was  sick,  and  took  all  of  Juno's 
nauseous  concoctions  without  a murmur. 
Then  he  besought  Juno  not  to  go  to  the 
dance.  It  was  devil  trickery,  he  said, 
and  it  was  very  hard  on  him,  as  he  was 
trying  to  keep  his  religion  that  he  had 
gotten  so  painfully,  and  the  devil  would 
be  sure  to  follow  her  home.  He  proposed 
that  Juno  should  remain  quietly  in  the 
cabin  as  usual  on  the  night  of  the  break- 
down, as  an  example  to  the  weaker  “pro- 
fessors,” while  he  thought  it  might  do 
him  good  to  pay  a dutiful  visit  to  his  old 
“ daddy  ” across  the  river — for  Old  Marse 
owned  on  both  sides. 

But  though  Juno  physicked  her  spouse 
faithfully,  she  rebelled  against  such  im- 
position. 

“ Um ! Ober  de^ibber  you  gwine?  I 
lay  you’  daddy  hain’t  gwine  lay  eyes  on 
you  fur  dis  day  two  weeks.  Gittin’ 
mighty  anxious  ’bout  you’  daddy  all  uv 
er  suddent!  I’s  gwine  ter  de  bre’k-down. 
I hain’t  pestered  wid  you ’ ’ligion.  Hain’t 
nuffln  de  matter  wid  Juno’s  head  ner 
her  heels,  slio’  mun  !” 

But  Juno’s  heart  was  not  as  light  as 
she  made  it  appear,  for  she  had  fretted 
through  a whole  winter  and  a late 
spring,  and  after  a restless  night  she 
again  invoked  the  aid  of  Maum  Ysbel. 

“ I hain’t  got  nuffln  ter  pay  you  wid, 
maumer,  but  I’s  dat  miserbul  I hatter 
come,”  said  Juno  with  a sigh. 

The  hag  ceased  stirring  the  contents  of 
the  little  pot,  and  setting  it  off  on  the 
hearth  to  cool,  she  drew  her  wrinkled 
face  into  many  more  wrinkles,  and  took 
an  inventory  of  Juno  from  head  to  foot. 

“ Yas,  you  is,  honey — yas,  you  is!”  and 
as  she  grinned,  her  solitary  tooth  was 
visible  in  her  glee.  “ De  coat  you  got  on 
am  powerful  ole  an’  fady,  an’  dat  ap’un 
hain’t  no  ’count;  you  gotter  wash  hit 
mighty  easy  fur  ter  w’ar  hit  one  mo’ 
time;  but  you  got  you’  moon  year-bobs!” 

Juno  winced,  for  those  big  brass  ear- 


rings were  the  pride  of  her  heart;  twice 
her  lobes  had  been  pulled  through  with 
the  weight  of  them,  but  there  was  al- 
ways room  for  another  piercing. 

The  old  woman  leered  and  nodded. 
“You  got  you’  moon  year-bobs,  an’  my 
Becky's  Sairey  been  cryin’  uv  her  eyes 
out  fur  ’em  ebber  sence  she  seed  ’em !” 

“But,  maumer — ’’expostulated  Juno. 

“ Don’  you  4 maumer’  me!”  said  the  old 
woman,  crossly.  “ What  you  come  here 
ter  me  fur  if  hit  hain’t  ter  fetch  dem 
bobs  ter  Sairey?  Hain’t  I seed  you  in  de 
coals,  ’way  ’cross  de  fiel’,  ’fore  you  lef’  de 
cabin,  mek  up  you’  min’  ter  fotch  dem 
year-bobs  ter  Sairey  fur  what  I gwine 
tole  you?  What  I tells  you  worf  er  heap 
ter  you,  but  hit  nuffin  ter  me.  Solon 
hain’t  my  ole  man!” 

Juno  was  sick  at  heart.  She  had  given 
up  the  blue-edged  china  cup  to  save  Solon, 
but  the  big  moon  ear-rings  were  the  wealth 
of  her  whole  life. 

The  hoodoo  threw  a chip  at  a great 
toad  that  was  napping  in  an  old  shoe  be- 
side the  hearth,  and  shaking  the  ashes 
from  her  pipe,  she  refilled  it  from  her 
pocket.  “Hain’t  nuffin  ter  ole  Ysbel, 
gal— her  day  done  ober;  she  don’  claim 
no  man,  dead  ner  libin’l  But  I done  tole 
you  ’bout  dat  yaller  gal,  hain’t  I?  You 
done  seed  her  wid  you’  own  eyes,  hain’t 
you?  An’  I done  tole  you  how  ter  git 
shet  uv  her.  Hain’t  my  keerin’,  but  if 
you  don’  wanter  know  no  mo’  ’bout  her, 
you  des  tote  dem  moon  year-bobs  back 
home  wid  you!” 

Slowly  the  rings  were  removed  from 
Juno’s  ears,  and  the  old  woman,  with  a 
leer,  popped  them  into  her  capacious 
pocket  before  resuming  her  professional 
attitude. 

“De  sap  be  up  by  ter-night,  an’  ter- 
morrer  you  play  sick  an’  cross  de  ribber, 
’case  you  gotter  whup  her  on  her  own 
groun’.  You  cain’t  tech  her  on  you’ 
own,  no  matter  what  happin,  ’case  she 
kin  ‘do’  you  den,  an’  she's  de  bestes’ 
hoodoo  in  dis  kentry,  ’ceptin’  ole  Ysbel, 
fur  all  dat  she’s  on’y  er  gal.  Don’  you 
say  nuffin  ter-night  at  de  bre’k-down,  ner 
do  nuffin,  but  you  gwine  ter  see  sights,  if 
you  does  what  I tells  you.  Mek  lack  ter 
Solon  dat  you  hain’t  gwine  slio’  ’nough, 
dat  you  ailin’  er  sum  pen,  an’  let  him  gin 
out  dat  he  gwine  ter  see  his  daddy.  You 
lay  low  twel  you  hears  dem  fiddles  des  er- 
talkin’  in  de  middle  er  de  night,  des  ’fore 
dey  sarve  de  supper;  den  you  tek  you’ 
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THE  TOY  COMMANDMENTS 

BY  ELEANOR  HALLOWELL  ABBOTT 

OH,  the  black  night,  oh,  the  long  lagging  hours. 

When  the  soul  yearns  and  tugs  and  fawns  and  cowers, 
Eager  to  know,  yet  loath  to  meet  its  fate, 

Sick  with  the  penitence  that  comes  too  late! 

I am  no  coward  to  be  crazed  with  fear 
Because  the  death-time  of  my  life  is  near. 

What  if  my  years  are  stained  with  many  crimes? 

Death  hurts  but  once,  and  life  a thousand  times. 

Yet  in  the  growing  frenzy  of  my  pain 
Strange  fancies  flit  across  my  fevered  brain. 

Ever  before  me,  wistful-eyed  and  wild, 

I see  the  phantom  figure  of  a child. 

It  is  my  night,  the  time  of  life  and  day 

When  fathers  and  gods  come  home  along  the  way 

That  eager  eyes  have  watched  throughout  the  day. 

And  all  good  children  with  their  hearts  aflame 
Are  crooning  soft  and  low  their  father’s  name, 

Or  running  to  and  fro  from  place  to  place. 

To  catch  the  first  quick  glimpse  of  his  dear  face. 

But  I am  lurking  where  the  shadow’s  grace 
Covers  the  pallor  of  my  wretched  face. 

Whistling  brave  tunes  so  no  good  child  may  gues3 
That  I am  crazed  with  fear  and  bitterness. 

But  every  footstep  at  the  outer  door, 

And  every  sound  that  creaks  along  the  floor, 

And  every  gentle  whish  of  wind  or  rain 
Crashes  like  nightmare  through  my  tortured  brain. 

The  night  grows  darker,  shadows  crawl  and  creep. 

The  other  children  have  been  soothed  to  sleep. 

But  I am  left  alone  to  bide  my  fate, — 

O Father  God,  what  makes  you  stay  so  late? 

They  thrust  me  into  life,  and  left  me  free. 

Told  me  to  stay  until  you  came  for  me, 

Gave  me  for  comfort  in  my  hours  of  need. 

To  calm  my  body  and  to  curb  my  greed, 

Tho'se  toy  commandments  which  your  own  cool  hands 
Fashioned  for  children  of  all  times  and  lands. 

O God,  I never  meant  in  any  way 

To  hurt  those  treasures  in  my  rough  child  play! 

I put  them  high  up  on  my  treasure  shelf. 

And  let  no  children  touch  them  but  myself. 

And  climbed  up  to  them  when  my  hands  were  clean: — 

If  you  had  only  come  back  then  and  seen! 

But,  God,  my  hands,  my  eager  man-child  hands, — 

Mad  with  unrest  no  mortal  understands, 

Blind  with  the  breathless  joy  that  power  brings, 

Crazed  for  the  knowledge  of  the  why  of  things, 

I broke  at  noontime  all  my  blessed  toys. 

Then  turned  and  mocked  the  timid  other  boys. 
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It  was  a grand  play-time,  that  little  hour. 

Vibrant  with  life  and  blood  and  love  and  power; 
Breathless, — so  breathless  was  its  moment’s  trend, 

I did  not  know  my  sin  until  the  end. 

Then,  when  my  soul  awoke  to  know  and  care, 

All  the  good  children  stood  around  to  stare, 
Prodding  their  white  hands  deep  into  my  pain, 

To  watch  me  writhe  and  wince  and  writhe  again. 
God,  my  own  sorrow  was  enough  indeed 
To  punish  me  the  full  strength  that  I need, 

But  their  relentless  hands,  contemptuous  gaze. 
Have  left  me  festering  in  my  length  of  days. 

I cannot  stand  another  touch  of  scorn. 

I hate  the  ghastly  day  that  I was  born. 

I do  not  dare  to  pray,  for  fear  that  I 

With  lips  once  loosened  will  curse  God  and  die. 

Now  comes  the  night,  the  time  of  life  and  day 
When  fathers  and  gods  come  home  along  the  way 
That  eager  eyes  have  watched  through  all  the  day. 
I am  no  coward  to  be  crazed  with  fear 
Because  the  death-time  of  my  life  is  near. 

Yet  in  the  growing  frenzy  of  my  pain 
Strange  fancies  flit  across  my  dying  brain. 

Father,  I do  not  need  your  strength  and  might, 

I only  want  a little  love  to-night. 

If  you  must  come  in  wrath  with  threats  of  Hell, 

I can  go  bravely  and  can  call  it  well. 

But  if  you  should  come  with  a smiling  face, 

And  take  me  close  and  warm  in  your  embrace, 
And  kiss  away  the  years  of  sin  and  pain, 

I think,  I think  I could  be  good  again. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE 

BY  W.  W.  JACOBS 


THE  master  of  the  barge  Arabella 
sat  in  the  stern  of  his  craft  with 
his  right  arm  leaning  on  the  tiller. 
A desultory  conversation  with  the  mate 
of  a schooner,  who  was  hanging  over  the 
side  of  his  craft  a few  yards  off,  had  come 
to  a conclusion  owing  to  a difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
skipper  had  argued  so  warmly  that  he  al- 
most fancied  he  must  have  inherited  the 
tenets  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  from 
his  mother,  while  the  mate  had  surprised 
himself  by  the  warmth  of  his  advocacy 
of  a form  of  Weslevanism  which  would 
have  made  the  members  of  that  sect  open 
their  eyes  with  horror.  He  had,  more- 
over, confirmed  the  skipper  in  the  error 


of  his  ways  by  calling  him  a bargee,  the 
ranks  of  the  Baptists  receiving  a de- 
fender if  not  a recruit  from  that  hour. 

With  the  influence  of  the  religious  ar- 
gument still  upon  him,  the  skipper,  as 
the  long  summer’s  day  gave  place  to 
night,  fell  to  wondering  where  his  own 
mate,  who  was  also  his  brother-in-law, 
had  got  to.  Lights  which  had  been 
struggling  with  the  twilight  now  burnt 
bright  and  strong,  and  the  skipper,  mov- 
ing from  the  shadow  to  where  a band 
of  light  fell  across  the  deck,  took  out  a 
worn  silver  watch  and  said  that  it  was 
ten  o’clock. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  a dark 
figure  appeared  on  the  jetty  above  and 
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began  to  descend  the  ladder,  and  a 
strongly  built  young  man  of  twenty-two 
sprang  nimbly  to  the  deck. 

“ Ten  o’clock,  Ted,”  said  the  skipper, 
slowly. 

“ It  ’ll  be  eleven  in  an  hour’s  time,” 
said  the  mate,  calmly. 

“ That  ’ll  do,”  said  the  skipper,  in  a 
somewhat  loud  voice,  as  he  noticed  that 
his  late  adversary  still  occupied  his  fa- 
vorite strained  position,  and  a fortuitous 
expression  of  his  mother’s  occurred  to 
him:  “ Don’t  talk  to  me;  I’ve  been  ar- 
guing with  a son  of  Belial  for  the  last 
half-hour.” 

“Bargee,”  said  the  son  of  Belial,  in  a 
dispassionate  voice. 

“ Don’t  take  no  notice  of  him,  Ted,” 
said  the  skipper,  pityingly. 

“He  wasn’t  talking  to  me,”  said  Ted. 
“But  never  mind  about  him;  I want  to 
speak  to  you  in  private.” 

“ Fire  away,  my  lad,”  said  the  other,  in 
a patronizing  voice. 

“ Speak  up,”  said  the  voice  from  the 
schooner,  encouragingly.  “ I’m  listen- 
ing.” 

There  was  no  reply  from  the  bargee. 
The  master  led  the  way  to  the  cabin,  and 
lighting  a lamp,  which  appealed  to  more 
senses  than  one,  took  a seat  on  a locker, 
and  again  requested  the  other  to  fire 
away. 

“ Well,  you  see,  it’s  this  way,”  began 
the  mate,  with  a preliminary  wriggle: 
“ there’s  a certain  young  woman — ” 

“ A certain  young  what  ?”  shouted  the 
master  of  the  Arabella . 

“ Woman,”  repeated  the  mate,  snap- 
pishly ; “ you’ve  heard  of  a woman  afore, 
haven’t  you?  Well,  there’s  a certain 
young  woman  I’m  walking  out  with  I — ” 

“Walking  out?”  gasped  the  skipper. 
“ Why,  I never  ’card  o’  such  a thing.” 

“ You  would  ha’  done  if  you’d  been  bet- 
ter looking,  p’r’aps,”  retorted  the  other. 
“ Well,  I’ve  offered  this  young  woman  to 
come  for  a trip  with  us.” 

“Oh,  you  have,  ’ave  you!”  said  the 
skipper,  sharply.  “ And  what  do  you 
think  Louisa  will  say  to  it  ?” 

“ That’s  your  lookout,”  said  Louisa’s 
brother,  cheerfully.  “ I’ll  make  her  up  a 
bed  for’ard,  and  we’ll  all  be  as  happy  as 
you  please.” 

He  started  suddenly.  The  mate  of  the 
schooner  was  indulging  in  a series  of 


whistles  of  the  most  amatory  descrip- 
tion. 

“ There  she  is,”  he  said.  “ I told  her 
to  wait  outside.” 

He  ran  upon  deck,  and  his  perturbed 
brother-in-law,  following  at  his  leisure, 
was  just  in  time  to  see  him  descending- 
the  ladder  with  a young  woman  and  a 
small  hand-bag. 

“ This  is  my  brother-in-law,  Cap’in 
Gibbs,”  said  Ted,  introducing  the  new 
arrival ; “ smartest  man  at  a barge  on  the 
river.” 

The  girl  extended  a neatly  gloved  hand, 
shook  the  skipper’s  affably,  and  looked 
wonderingly  about  her. 

“ It’s  very  close  to  the  water,  Ted,”  she 
said,  dubiously. 

The  skipper  coughed.  “ We  don’t  take 
passengers  as  a rule,”  he  said,  awkward- 
ly; “we  ’ain’t  got  much  convenience  for 
them.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  the  girl,  kindly; 
“ I sha’n’t  expect  too  much.” 

She  turned  away,  and  following  the 
mate  down  to  the  cabin,  went  into  ecsta- 
sies over  the  space  - saving  contrivances 
she  found  there.  The  drawers  fitted  in 
the  skipper’s  bunk  were  a source  of  par- 
ticular interest,  and  the  owner  watched 
with  strong  disapprobation  through  the 
skylight  her  efforts  to  make  him  an  ap- 
ple-pie bed  with  the  limited  means  at  her 
disposal.  He  went  down  below  at  once 
as  a wet  blanket. 

“ I was  just  shaking  your  bed  up  a bit,” 
said  Miss  Harris,  reddening. 

“ I see  you  was,”  said  the  skipper, 
briefly. 

He  tried  to  pluck  up  courage  to  tell 
her  that  he  couldn’t  take  her,  but  only 
succeeded  in  giving  vent  to  an  inhospi- 
table cough. 

“ I’ll  get  the  supper,”  said  the  mate, 
suddenly ; “ you  sit  down,  old  man,  and 
talk  to  Lucy.” 

In  honor  of  the  visitor  he  spread  a 
small  cloth,  and  then  proceeded  to  pro- 
duce cold  beef,  pickles,  and  accessories 
in  a manner  which  reminded  Miss  Harris 
of  white  rabbits  from  a conjurer’s  hat. 
Captain  Gibbs,  accepting  the  inevitable, 
ate  his  supper  in  silence  and  left  them  to 
their  glances. 

“ We  must  make  you  up  a bed  for’ard, 
Lucy,”  said  the  mate,  when  they  had  fin- 
ished. 
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Miss  Harris  started.  “ Where’s  that?” 
she  inquired. 

“ Other  end  o’  the  boat,”  replied  the 
mate,  gathering  up  some  bedding  under 
his  arm.  “You  might  bring  a lantern, 
John.” 

The  skipper,  who  was  feeling  more  so- 
ciable after  a couple  of  glasses  of  beer, 
complied,  and  accompanied  the  couple  to 
the  tiny  forecastle.  A smell  compound- 
ed of  bilge,  tar,  paint,  and  other  healthy 
disinfectants  emerged  as  the  scuttle  was 
pushed  back.  The  skipper  dangled  the 
lantern  down  and  almost  smiled. 

“ I can’t  sleep  there,”  said  the  girl, 
with  decision.  “ I shall  die  o’  fright.” 

“You’ll  get  used  to  it,”  said  Ted.  en- 
couragingly, as  he  helped  her  down ; “ it’s 
quite  dry  and  comfortable.” 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and 
squeezed  her  hand,  and  aided  by  this 
moral  support,  Miss  Harris  not  only  con- 
sented to  remain,  but  found  various  ad- 
vantages in  the  forecastle  over  the  cabin, 
which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  previous 
voyagers. 

“ I’ll  leave  you  the  lantern,”  said  tlie 
mate,  making  it  fast,  “ and  we  shall  be  on 
deck  most  o’  the  night.  We  get  under 
way  at  two.” 

He  quitted  the  forecastle,  followed  by 
the  skipper,  after  a polite  but  futile  at- 
tempt to  give  him  precedence,  and  made' 
his  way  to  the  cabin  for  two  or  three 
hours’  sleep. 

“ There’ll  be  a row  at  the  other  end, 
Ted,”  said  the  skipper,  nervously,  as  he 
got  into  his  bunk.  “Louisa’s  sure  to 
blame  me  for  letting  you  keep  company 
with  a gal  like  this.  We  was  talking 
about  you  only  the  other  day,  and  she 
said  if  you  was  married  five  years  from 
now,  it  ’ud  be  quite  soon  enough.” 

“ Let  Loo  mind  her  own  business,”  said 
the  mate,  sharply;  “she's  not  going  to 
nag  me.  • She’s  not  my  wife,  thank  good- 
ness 1” 

lie  turned  over  and  fell  fast  asleep, 
waking  up  fresh  and  bright  three  hours 
later,  to  commence  what  he  fondly 
thought  would  be  the  pleasantest  voyage 
of  his  life. 

The  Arabella  dropped  slowly  down  with 
the  tide,  the  wind  being  so  light  that  she 
was  becalmed  by  every  tall  warehouse  on 
the  way.  Off  Greenwich,  however,  the 
breeze  freshened  somewhat,  and  a little 


later  Miss  Harris,  looking  somewhat  pale 
as  to  complexion  and  untidy  as  to  hair, 
came  slowly  on  deck. 

“Where’s  the  looking-glass ?”  she  ask- 
ed, as.  Ted  hastened  to  greet  her.  “ How 
does  my  hair  look?” 

“ All  wavery,”  said  the  infatuated 
young  man ; “ all  little  curls  and  squig- 
gles.  Come  down  in  the  cabin ; there’s  a 
glass  there.” 

Miss  Harris,  with  a light  nod  to  the 
skipper  as  he  sat  at  the  tiller,  followed 
the  mate  below,  and  giving  vent  to  a lit- 
tle cry  of  indignation  as  she  saw  herself 
in  the  glass,  waved  the  amorous  Ted  on 
deck,  and  started  work  on  her  disar- 
ranged hair. 

At  breakfast-time  a little  friction  was 
caused  by  what  the  mate  bitterly  termed 
the  narrow-minded,  old-fashioned  ways  of 
the  skipper.  He  had  arranged  that  the 
skipper  should  steer  while  he  and  Miss 
Harris  breakfasted,  but  the  coffee  was  no 
sooner  on  the  table  than  the  skipper  call- 
ed him,  and  relinquishing  the  helm  in  his 
favor,  went  below  to  do  the  honors.  The 
mate  protested. 

“ It’s  not  proper,”  said  the  skipper. 
“ Me  and  ’er  will  ’ave  our  meals  togeth- 
er, and  then  you  must  have  yours.  She’s 
under  my  care.” 

Miss  Harris  assented  blithely,  and  talk 
and  laughter  greeted  the  ears  of  the  in- 
dignant mate  as  he  steered.  He  went 
down  at  last  to  cold  coffee  and  lukewarm 
herrings,  returning  to  the  deck  after  a 
hurried  meal  to  find  the  skipper  narra- 
ting some  of  his  choicest  experiences  to 
an  audience  which  hung  on  his  lightest 
word. 

The  disregard  they  showed  for  his  feel- 
ings was  maddening,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  became  a prey  to  jeal- 
ousy in  its  worst  form.  It  was  quite  clear 
to  him  that  the  girl  had  become  despe- 
rately enamoured  of  the  skipper,  and  he 
racked  his  brain  in  a wild  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  reason. 

With  an  idea  of  reminding  his  bro- 
ther-in-law of  his  position,  he  alluded 
two  or  three  times  in  a casual  fashion  to 
his  wife.  The  skipper  hardly  listened  to 
him,  and  patting  Miss  Harris’s  cheek  in 
a fatherly  manner,  regaled  her  with  an 
anecdote  of  the  mate’s  boyhood  which  the 
latter  had  spent  a goodly  portion  of  his 
life  in  denying.  lie  denied  it  again. 
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hotly,  and  Miss  Harris,  conquering  for  a 
time  her  laughter,  reprimanded  him  se- 
verely for  contradicting. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  ready  he  was 
in  a state  of  sullen  apathy,  and  when  the 
meal  was  over  and  the  couple  came  on 
deck  again,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
compliment  Miss  Harris  upon  her  ap- 
petite. 

“ I’m  ashamed  of  you,  Ted,”  said  the 
skipper,  with  severity. 

“ I’m  glad  you  know  what  shame  is,” 
retorted  the  mate. 

“ If  you  can’t  be’ave  yourself,  you'd 
better  keep  a bit  for’ard  till  you  get  in  a 
better  temper,”  continued  the  skipper. 

“ I’ll  be  pleased  to,”  said  the  smarting 
mate.  “ I wish  the  barge  was  longer.” 

“ It  couldn’t  be  too  long  for  me,”  said 
Miss  Harris,  tossing  her  head. 

“ Be’aving  like  a schoolboy,”  murmur- 
ed the  skipper. 

“ I know  how  to  behave  mt/-self,”  said 
the  mate,  as  he  disappeared  below.  His 
head  suddenly  appeared  again  over  the 
companion.  “ If  some  people  don’t,”  he 
added,  and  disappeared  again. 

He  was  pleased  to  notice  as  he  ate  his 
dinner  that  the  giddy  prattle  above  had 
ceased,  and  with  his  back  turned  towards 
the  couple  when  he  appeared  on  deck 
again,  he  lounged  slowly  forward  until 
the  skipper  called  him  back  again. 

“ Wot  was  them  words  you  said  just 
now,  Ted?”  he  inquired. 

The  mate  repeated  them  with  gusto. 

“Very  good,”  said  the  skipper,  sharp- 
ly; “ very  good.” 

“ Don’t  you  ever  speak  to  me  again,” 
said  Miss  Harris,  with  a stately  air,  “ be- 
cause I won’t  answer  you  if  you  do.” 

The  mate  displayed  more  of  his  school- 
boy nature.  “ Wait  till  you’re  spoken  to,” 
he  said,  rudely.  “This  is  your  grateful- 
ness, I suppose?” 

“ Gratefulness  ?”  said  Miss  Harris, 
with  her  chin  in  the  air.  “ What  for  ?” 

“ For  bringing  you  for  a trip,”  replied 
the  mate,  sternly. 

“You  bringing  me  for  a trip!”  said 
Miss  Harris,  scornfully.  “ Captain 
Gibbs  is  the  master  here,  I suppose.  lie 
is  giving  me  the  trip.  You’re  only  the 
mate.” 

“Just  so,”  said  the  mate,  with  a grin 
at  his  brother-in-law,  which  made  that 
worthy  shift  uneasily.  “I  wonder  what 


Loo  will  say  when  she  sees  you  with  a 
lady  aboard?” 

“ She  came  to  please  you,”  said  Cap- 
tain Gibbs,  with  haste. 

“ Ho ! she  did  ?”  jeered  the  mate. 
“ Prove  it ; only  don’t  look  to  me  to  back 
you,  that’s  all.” 

The  other  eyed  him  in  consternation, 
and  his  manner  changed. 

“ Don’t  play  the  fool,  Ted,”  he  said,  not 
unkindly ; “ you  know  what  Loo  is.” 

“ Well,  I’m  reckoning  on  that,”  said 
the  mate,  deliberately.  “ I’m  going  for- 
’ard; don’t  let  me  interrupt  you  two.  So 
long.” 

He  went  slowly  forward,  and  lighting 
his  pipe,  sprawled  carelessly  on  the  deck, 
and  renounced  the  entire  sex  forthwith. 
At  tea-time  the  skipper  attempted  to  re- 
verse the  procedure  at  the  other  meals; 
but  as  Miss  Harris  steadfastly  declined 
to  sit  at  the  same  table  as  the  mate,  his 
good  intentions  came  to  naught. 

He  made  an  appeal  to  what  he  termed 
the  mate’s  better  nature,  after  Miss  Har- 
ris had  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  her 
bed-chamber,  but  in  vain. 

“ She’s  nothing  to  do  with  me,”  de- 
clared the  mate,  majestically.  “ I wash 
my  hands  of  her.  She’s  a flirt.  I’m  like 
Louisa,  I can’t  bear  flirts.” 

The  skipper  said  no  more,  but  his  face 
was  so  worn  that  Miss  Harris,  when  she 
came  on  deck  in  the  early  morning  and 
found  the  barge  gliding  gently  between 
the  grassy  banks  of  a river,  attributed  it 
to  the  difficulty  of  navigating  so  large  a 
craft  on  so  small  and  winding  a stream. 

“We  shall  be  alongside  in  ’arf  an 
hour,”  said  the  skipper,  eying  her. 

Miss  Harris  expressed  her  gratifica- 
tion. 

“ P’r’aps  you  wouldn’t  mind  going 
down  the  fok’s’l  and  staying  there  till 
we’ve  made  fast,”  said  the  other.  “ I’d 
take  it  as  a favor.  My  owners  don’t  like 
me  to  carry  passengers.” 

Miss  Harris,  tfho  understood  perfectly, 
said  “ Certainly,”  and  with  a cold  stare 
at  the  mate,  who  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  amusement,  went  below  at  once, 
thoughtfully  closing  the  scuttle  after  her. 

“ There’s  no  call  to  make  mischief. 
Ted,”  said  the  skipper,  somewhat  anx- 
iously, as  they  swept  round  the  last*  bend 
and  came  into  view  of  Coalsham. 

The  mate  said  nothing,  but  stood  by  to 
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take  in  sail  as  they  ran  swiftly  towards 
the  little  quay.  The  pace  slackened,  and 
the  Arabella , as  though  conscious  of  the 
contraband  in  her  forecastle,  crept  slow- 
ly to  where  a stout,  middle-aged  woman, 
who  bore  a strong  likeness  to  the  mate, 
stood  upon  the  quay. 

44  There’s  poor  Loo,”  said  the  mate, 
with  a sigh. 

The  skipper  made  no  reply  to  this  in- 
fernal insinuation.  The  barge  ran  along- 
side the  quay  and  made  fast. 

"I  thought  you’d  be  up,”  said  Mrs. 
Gibbs  to  her  husband.  “ Now  come  along 
to  breakfast;  Ted  ’ll  follow  on.” 

Captain  Gibbs  dived  down  below  for 
his  coat,  and  slipping  ashore,  thankfully 
prepared  to  move  off  with  his  wife. 

“ Come  on  as  soon  as  you  can,  Ted,” 
said  the  latter.  “ Why,  what  on  earth  is 
he  making  that  face  for  ?” 

She  turned  in  amazement  as  her  bro- 
ther, making  a pretence  of  catching  her 
husband’s  eye,  screwed  his  face  up  into 
a note  of  interrogation  and  gave  a slight 
jerk  with  his  thumb. 

“ Come  along,”  said  Captain  Gibbs, 
taking  her  arm  with  much  affection. 

44  But  what’s  Ted  looking  like  that 
for?”  demanded  his  wife,  as  she  easily 
intercepted  another  choice  facial  expres- 
sion of  the  mate’s. 

44  Oh,  it’s  his  fun,”  replied  her  hus- 
band, walking  on. 

“Fun?”  repeated  Mrs.  Gibbs,  sharply. 
“ What’s  the  matter,  Ted?” 

44  Nothing,”  replied  the  mate. 

44  Touch  o’  toothache,”  said  the  skip- 
per. “Come  along,  Loo;  I can  just  do 
with  one  o’  your  breakfasts.” 

Mrs.  Gibbs  suffered  herself  to  be  led  on, 
and  had  got  at  least  five  yards  on  the  way 
home,  when  she  turned  and  looked  back. 
The  mate  had  still  got  the  toothache,  and 
was  at  that  moment  in  all  the  agonies  of 
a phenomenal  twinge. 

44  There’s  something  wrong  here,”  said 
Mrs.  Gibbs  as  she  retraced  her  steps. 
“ Ted,  what  are  you  making  that  face 
for?” 

44  It’s  my  ow'ii  face,”  said  the  mate, 
evasively. 

Mrs.  Gibbs  conceded  the  point,  and 
added  bitterly  that  it  couldn’t  be  help- 
ed. All  the  same  she  wanted  to  know 
what  he  meant  by  it. 

“ Ask  John,”  said  the  vindictive  mate. 


Mrs.  Gibbs  asked.  Her  husband  said 
he  didn’t  know',  and  added  that  Ted  had 
been  like  it  before,  but  he  had  not  told 
her  for  fear  of  frightening  her.  Then  he 
tried  to  induce  her  to  go  with  him  to  the 
chemist’s  to  get  something  for  it. 

Mrs.  Gibbs  shook  her  head  firmly,  and 
boarding  the  barge,  took  a seat  on  the 
hatch  and  proceeded  to  catechise  her  bro- 
ther as  to  his  symptoms.  He  denied  that 
there  was  anything  the  matter  with  him, 
while  his  eyes  openly  sought  those  of 
Captain  Gibbs  as  though  asking  for  in- 
struction. 

“You  come  home,  Ted,”  she  said  at 
length. 

44 1 can’t,”  said  the  mate.  “ I can’t  leave 
the  ship.” 

“ Why  not  ?”  demanded  his  sister. 

“Ask  John,”  said  the  mate  again. 

At  this  Mrs.  Gibbs’s  temper,  which  had 
been  rising,  gave  way  altogether,  and  she 
stamped  fiercely  upon  the  deck.  A stamp 
of  the  foot  has  been  for  all  time  a rough- 
and-ready  means  of  signalling;  the  fore- 
scuttle  was  drawn  back,  and  the  face  of 
a young  and  pretty  girl  appeared  framed 
in  the  opening.  The  mate  raised  his  eye- 
brow's with  a helpless  gesture,  and  as  for 
the  unfortunate  skipper,  any  jury  would 
have  found  him  guilty  without  leaving 
the  box.  The  wife  of  his  bosom,  with  a 
flaming  visage,  turned  and  regarded 
him. 

“ You  villain !”  she  said,  in  a choking 
voice. 

Captain  Gibbs  caught  his  breath  and 
looked  Appeal  ingly  at  the  mate. 

“ It’s  a little  surprise  for  you,  my 
dear,”  he  faltered;  “it’s  Ted’s  young 
lady.” 

44  Nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  the  mate, 
sharply. 

“ It’s  not  ? IIow  dare  you  say  such  a 
thing?”  demanded  Miss  Harris,  stepping 
on  to  the  deck. 

“ Well,  you  brought  her  aboard,  Ted, 
you  know'  you  did,”  pleaded  the  un- 
happy skipper. 

The  mate  did  not  deny  it,  but  his  face 
w’as  so  full  of  grief  and  surprise  that  the 
other’s  heart  sank  within  him. 

“All  right,”  said  the  mate  at  last; 
“ have  it  your  own  w'ay.” 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  Ted,”  shouted  Mrs. 
Gibbs;  “you’re  trying  to  shield  him.” 

“ I tell  you  Ted  brought  her  aboard, 
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per  could  reply,  his  infuriated  wife  struck 
it  out  of  her  hand.  The  mate  sprang  in- 
stinctively forward,  but  too  late,  and  the 
purse  fell  with  a splash  into  the  water. 
The  girl  gave  a faint  cry  and  clasped 
her  hands. 

“ How  am  I to  get  back  ?”  she  gasped. 

“ I’ll  see  to  that,  Lucy,”  said  the  mate. 
“ I’m  very  sorry — I’ve  been  a brute.” 

“ You?”  said  the  indignant  girl.  “I 
would  sooner  drown  myself  than  be  be- 
holden to  you.” 

“ I’m  very  sorry,”  repeated  the  mate, 
humbly. 

“ There’s  enough  of  this  play-acting,” 
interposed  Mrs.  Gibbs.  “ Get  off  this 
barge.” 

“ You  stay  where  you  are,”  said  the 
mate,  authoritatively. 

“ Send  that  girl  off  this  barge,”  scream- 
ed Mrs.  Gibbs  to  her  husband. 

Captain  Gibbs  smiled  in  a silly  fashion 
and  scratched  his  head.  “ Where  is  she 
to  go?”  he  asked,  feebly. 

“ What  does  it  matter  to  you  where  she 
goes?”  cried  his  wife,  fiercely.  “Send 
her  off.” 

The  girl  eyed  her  haughtily,  and  re- 
pulsing the  mate  as  he  strove  to  detain 
her,  stepped  to  the  side.  Then  she  paused 
as  he  suddenly  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
sitting  down  on  the  hatch,  hastily  re- 
moved his  boots.  The  skipper,  divining 
his  intentions,  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

“Don’t  be  a fool,  Ted,”  he  gasped; 
“ you’ll  get  under  the  barge.” 

The  mate  shook  him  off,  and  went  in 
with  a splash  which  half  drowned  his  ad- 
viser. Miss  Harris,  clasping  her  hands, 
ran  to  the  side  and  gazed  fearfully  at 
the  spot  where  he  had  disappeared,  while 
his  sister  in  a terrible  voice  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  point  out  to  her  husband  the 
probably  fatal  results  of  his  ill-doing. 
There  was  an  anxious  interval,  and  then 
the  mate’s  head  appeared  above  the  wa- 
ter, and  after  a breathing-space  disap- 
peared again.  The  skipper,  watching  un- 
easily, stood  by  with  a life-belt. 

“Come  out,  Ted,”  screamed  his  sister* 
as  he  came  up  for  breath  again. 

The  mate  disappeared  once  more,  but 
coming  up  for  the  third  time,  hung  on  to 
the  side  of  the  barge  to  recover  a bit.  A 
clothed  man  in  the  water  savors  of  dis- 
aster and  looks  alarming.  Miss  Harris 
began  to  cry. 
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“You’ll  be  drowned,”  she  whimpered. 

“ Come  out,”  said  Mrs.  Gibbs,  in  a 
raspy  voice.  She  knelt  on  the  deck  and 
twined  her  fingers  in  his  hair.  The  mate 
addressed  her  in  terms  rendered  brother- 
ly by  pain. 

“ Never  mind  about  the  purse,”  sobbed 
Miss  Harris ; “ it  doesn’t  matter.” 

“ Will  you  make  it  up  if  I come  out, 
then?”  demanded  the  diver. 

“ No ; I’ll  never  speak  to  you  again  as 
long  as  I live,”  said  the  girl,  passion- 
ately. 

The  mate  disappeared  again.  This 
time  he  was  out  of  sight  longer  than 
usual,  and  when  he  came  up  merely 
tossed  his  arms  weakly  and  went  down 
again.  There  was  a scream  from  the 
women,  and  a mighty  splash  as  the  skip- 
per went  overboard  with  a life-belt.  The 
mate’s  head,  black  and  shining,  showed 
for  a moment;  the  skipper  grabbed  him 
by  the  hair  and  tossed  him  to  the  barge’s 
side, 'and  in  the  midst  of  a considerable 
hubbub  both  men  were  drawn  from  the 
water. 

The  skipper  shook  himself  like  a dog, 
but  the  mate  lay  on  the  deck  inert  in  u 
puddle  of  water.  Mrs.  Gibbs  frantically 
slapped  his  hands;  and  Miss  Harris, 
bending  over  him,  rendered  first  aid  by 
kissing  him  wildly. 

Captain  Gibbs  pushed  her  away.  “ He 
won’t  come  round  while  you’re  a-kissing 
of  him,”  he  cried,  roughly. 

To  his  indignant  surprise  the  drowned 
man  opened  one  eye  and  winked  acqui- 
escence. The  skipper  dropped  his  arms  by 
his  side  and  stared  at  him  stupidly. 

“ I saw  his  eyelid  twitch,”  cried  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  joyfully. 

“ He’s  all  right,”  said  her  indignant 
husband  ; “ ’e  ain’t  born  to  be  drowned, 
’e  ain’t.  I’ve  spoilt  a good  suit  of  clothes 
for  nothing.” 

To  his  wife’s  amazement,  he  actually 
walked  away  from  the  insensible  man, 
and  with  a boat-hook  reached  for  his  hat, 
which  was  floating  by.  Mrs.  Gibbs,  still 
gazing  in  blank  astonishment,  caught  a 
seraphic  smile  on  the  face  of  her  bro- 
ther as  Miss  Harris  continued  her  minis- 
trations, and  in  a pardonable  fit  of  tem- 
per the  overwrought  woman  gave  him 
a box  on  the  ears,  which  brought  him 
round  at  once. 

“ Where  am  I ?”  he  inquired,  artlessly. 
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Mrs.  Gibbs  told  him.  She  also  told  him 
her  opinion  of  him,  and  without  plagiar- 
izing her  husband’s  words,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  to  his  ultimate  fate. 

“ You  come  along  home  with  me,”  she 
said,  turning  in  a friendly  fashion  to  the 
bewildered  girl.  “ They  deserve  what 
they’ve  got — both  of  ’em.  I only  hope 
that  they’ll  both  get  such  awful  colds 


that  they  won’t  find  their  voices  for  a 
twelvemonth.” 

She  took  the  girl  by  the  arm  and  help- 
ed her  ashore.  They  turned  their  heads 
once  in  the  direction  of  the  barge,  and 
saw  the  justly  incensed  skipper  keeping 
the  mate’s  explanations  and  apologies  at 
bay  with  the  boat-hook.  Then  they  went 
in  to  breakfast. 


EVIDENCE  OF  LIFE  AFTER  DEATH 

BY  THOMSON  JAY  HUDSON,  LL.D. 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  LAW  OF  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA,”  ETC. 


IN  the  examination  of  any  question  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  the  power  or 
faculty  of  discrimination  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  good  evidence  for 
or  against  a given  proposition  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  begin  by  excluding  from  the 
field  of  inquiry  all  irrelevant  side  issues. 
In  no  realm  of  human  inquiry  is  the  ap- 
plication of  this  rule  more  important,  nor 
is  it  anywhere  more  generally  disregard- 
ed, than  in  estimating  the  value  of  spirit 
phenomena  as  evidence  of  life  after 
death. 

It  is  true  that  a vast  congeries  of  phe- 
nomena, of  indefinitely  varied  character, 
is  presented  for  our  consideration,  each 
of  which  we  are  invited  to  believe  is  pro- 
duced by  a disembodied  spirit;  and  to 
the  superficial  observer  each  is  entitled 
to  a separate  investigation,  or  at  least  to 
equal  consideration  as  to  its  evidential 
value.  It  is,  however,  obvious  to  the 
scientific  investigator  that  this  assump- 
tion is  not  warranted,  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  there  must  be  much  of  the  phe- 
nomena that  in  itself  possesses  no  eviden- 
tial value  whatever. 

A moment’s  consideration  will  reveal 
a clear  line  of  demarcation  between  those 
phenomena  which  may  possess  evidential 
value  and  those  which  can  by  no  possibil- 
ity prove  or  disprove  the  claim  of  spirit- 
ism. The  latter  class  comprises  all  of  the 
physical  phenomena,  such  as  rapping, 
table  - tipping,  levitation  of  ponderable 
bodies  without  physical  contact  or  me- 
chanical appliances,  slate-writing,  et  hoc 


genus  omne . It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary either  to  doubt  or  deny  that  these 
phenomena  are  produced  by  supernormal 
means,  except  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of 
assuming  to  be  ultra-scientific;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  believe  in  their  genuineness, 
for  they  all  may  be  fraudulently  pro- 
duced; or  they  may  all  be  veridical  with- 
out affecting  the  question  of  spirit  inter- 
course. A few  words  will  make  my  mean- 
ing clear : 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  phenom- 
enon of  levitation  of  furniture.  In  itself 
it  is  no  more  wonderful  that  a table 
should  be  lifted  without  physical  contact 
than  that  a horseshoe  magnet  should 
levitate  its  armature.  There  is,  however, 
a vast  difference  between  the  two  phenom- 
ena, in  that  there  is  an  intelligence  con- 
nected with  the  movements  of  the  table. 
It  will  answer  questions  and  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  those  present;  and  in 
answer  to  a question  as  to  the  source  of 
the  intelligence,  the  usual  reply  is  that 
it  is  the  spirit  of  some  deceased  person. 
And  here  let  me  say,  in  all  candor,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  light  afforded  by 
recent  discoveries  in  psychology,  the  ani- 
mistic theory  of  causation  was  the  most 
.rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 
But  of  this  later  on.  The  point  I wish 
to  make  now  is  that  it  is  the  intelligence 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  searching 
for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 
The  physical  phenomena  of  themselves 
afford  no  possible  clow  to  their  origin; 
and  it  is  only  by  an  analysis  of  the  in- 
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telligence  displayed — that  is  to  say,  the 
“ communications  ” received  — that  we 
can  find  evidence  as  to  their  source.  We 
may  therefore  safely  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration all  purely  physical  phenomena, 
at  least  until  we  have  definitely  located 
the  source  of  the  alleged  communications. 
The  advantages  arising  from  pursuing 
this  logical  “ method  of  exclusion”  are 
these:  (1)  The  issue  is  vastly  simplified; 
(2)  the  range  of  inquiry  is  confined  to 
essentials;  (3)  it  eliminates  from  the 
field  of  inquiry  a vast  number  of  phenom- 
ena each  of  which  easily  lends  itself  to 
fraud  and  legerdemain,  and  neither  of 
which,  whether  genuine  or  fraudulent, 
possesses  in  itself  the  slightest  evidential 
value. 

In  pursuing  the  policy  of  ignoring  ir- 
relevant questions,  that  of  the  selection 
of  a proper  psychic,  or  “ medium,”  is  also 
very  much  simplified.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  one  who  has  acquired  the  power 
of  self-hypnotization,  or,  as  it  is  common- 
ly termed,  the  power  to  enter  with  facility 
the  condition  of  trance,  and  while  in 
that  state  to  answer  questions  and  per- 
form the  usual  mental  feats  of  so-called 
mediumship.  As  an  example  of  this 
method  of  investigation  reference  is  made 
to  that  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Psy- 
chical Research,  and  to  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Piper  as  a representative  of  the  type 
of  medium  required. 

The  theory  of  spiritism  is  that  spirits 
of  the  dead  take  possession  of  mediums 
of  this  class  and  employ  their  vocal  organs 
and  hands,  respectively,  for  speaking  and 
writing  directly  to  those  present,  the 
functions  of  the  medium’s  brain  being  in 
the  mean  time  suspended. 

This  at  once  presents  the  real  issue: 
Is  it  true  that  spirits  of  the  dead  com- 
municate with  the  living  through  so-called 
spirit  mediums?  Or,  to  put  it  still  more 
fairly  and  conservatively,  is  there  any 
valid  evidence  that  spirits  do  so  commu- 
nicate ? 

In  discussing  this  question  it  is  first 
in  order  to  inquire  what  reasons  are  given 
by  spiritists  for  believing  that  the  so- 
called  communications,  purporting  to 
emanate  from  disembodied  spirits,  are  in 
reality  what  they  are  alleged  to  be.  It 
will  then  be  in  order  to  examine  the  valid- 
ity of  those  reasons,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  inquire  whether  the  phenomena  can- 


not be  otherwise  accounted  for.  In  mak- 
ing the  latter  inquiry  I will  strenuously 
insist  upon  the  recognition  of  the  axiom 
of  science  that  “ we  have  no  logical  right 
to  attribute  any  phenomenon  to  super- 
mundane agency  that  can  be  accounted 
for  on  principles  of  Natural  Law.” 

In  stating  the  reasons  for  the  spiritist 
belief  I will  endeavor  to  do  so  with  ab- 
solute fairness,  and  to  that  end  I will  sup- 
pose the  most  favorable  conditions  that 
a spiritist  could  desire.  The  “ reasons  ” 
naturally  group  themselves  under  two 
heads.  The  first  group  pertains  exclu- 
sively to  the  medium,  and  the  second  to 
the  character  of  the  “ communications.” 
They  will  be  considered  separately  and 
in  their  order.  The  first  group  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  medium  is  honest,  and  is  nor- 
mally incapable  of  dissimulation. 

2.  The  medium  sincerely  believes  the 
communications  to  be  what  they  purport 
to  be. 

3.  The  medium  is  unconscious  of  hav- 
ing any  part  or  lot  in  determining  the 
contents  or  character  of  the  communica- 
tions, or  of  possessing  any  psychological 
power  or  attribute  that  would  render  un- 
conscious participation  possible. 

. 4.  The  medium,  though  normally  pos- 
sessing no  dramatic  power  whatever, 
often  personates  the  soi-disant  spirit  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  often  to  the  extent 
of  imitating  the  voice,  gestures,  and  even 
the  mental  idiosyncrasies  of  the  sup- 
posed personality. 

5.  The  alleged  spirit  often  manifests 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  antipo- 
dal to  those  normally  possessed  by  the 
medium,  sometimes  strenuously  disputing 
her  preconceived  opinions,  and  often  dis- 
playing an  obliquity  shocking  to  her  mor- 
al sensibilities. 

It  is  obvious  that  here  is  a series  of 
statements  which,  if  true  and  unexplain- 
ed, goes  far  towards  establishing  the  va- 
lidity of  the  claims  of  spiritism.  A very 
few  years  ago  these  statements  could  be 
met  in  but  one  of  three  ways,  namely, 

(1)  a denial  of  the  facts,  (2)  a charge  of 
fraud  against  the  medium,  or  (3)  an  ad- 
mission of  the  tenability  of  the  spiritist 
hypothesis.  To-day  it  would  be  foolish 
to  deny  the  facts,  since  they  can  be  so 
easily  substantiated ; to  charge  the  medi- 
um with  dishonesty  would  raise  an  ir- 
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relevant  side  issue;  and,  in  view  of  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  the  spirit- 
ist hypothesis  is  no  longer  tenable.  That 
is  to  say,  the  phenomena  can  now  be  ac- 
counted for  by  reference  to  known  psy- 
chological laws.  We  may,  therefore,  be- 
gin by  admitting  all  that  is  embraced  in 
the  foregoing  propositions;  for  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a solution  for 
all  that  is  mysterious  in  the  phenomena 
on  principles  of  Natural  Law  with  which 
scientists  are  now  well  acquainted — prin- 
ciples which  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  integrity  of  all  concerned,  and  which, 
moreover,  obviate  all  necessity  for  seek- 
ing a solution  in  the  realms  of  the  super- 
mundane. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
a perfect  solution  of  all  this  phase  of 
spiritistic  phenomena  is  found  in  the 
Law  of  Suggestion.  This  law  is  known 
to  every  psychological  student,  except 
perhaps  a few  scientists  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  spiritistic  hypothesis.  For 
their  benefit  I will  explain  briefly  what 
the  law  is.  It  was  discovered  a few  years 
ago  by  European  scientists  in  the  course 
of  their  investigations  of  the  psychologi- 
cal problems  of  hypnotism.  It  was  found 
that  hypnotic  subjects  invariably  accept, 
believe,  act  upon,  and  carry  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion  every  statement,  or 
“ suggestion,”  that  is  made  to  them. 
Thus,  if  a subject  is  told  that  he  is 
blind,  he  will  manifest  every  symptom 
of  a total  lack  of  visual  powers.  If  told 
that  he  is  deaf,  the  unexpected  firing  of 
a gun  in  his  presence  does  not  startle 
him.  Apparently  he  does  not  hear  it. 
If  told  that  he  is  an  infant,  “ mewling 
and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms,”  he  will 
simulate  physical  helplessness  and  an  in- 
fantile mentality.  In  short,  he  may  be 
told  that  he  is  a dog  or  a devil,  a demon 
or  an  angel,  and  he  will  carry  the  sugges- 
tion to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  so  far  as 
it  is  physically  possible,  firmly  believing 
the  suggestion  to  be  true.  What  is  more 
to  our  present  purpose,  if  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  he  is  some  other  individual, 
he  will  impersonate  that  individual  with 
wonderful  accuracy  and  dramatic  power, 
the  excellence  of  the  performance  depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  personage  repre- 
sented. What  is  still  more  suggestive 
of  our  theme  is  the  fact  that  any  good 


hypnotic  subject  will  respond  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  is  possessed  by  a spirit  ; 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  he  will  de- 
liver messages  from  the  spirit  suggested 
precisely  as  a genuine  so-called  medium 
would  do  it. 

These  phenomena,  together  with  in- 
numerable cognates,  each  pointing  to  the 
one  conclusion,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Law  of  Suggestion.  At  first  it  was 
supposed  to  apply  only  to  persons  in  a 
state  of  lucid  somnambulism,  whether 
spontaneous  or  induced;  but  it  was  event- 
ually discovered  to  be  a general  law, 
governing,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions,  that  part  of  man’s  mental  or- 
ganism which  is  the  active  agency  in  the 
production  of  all  psychic  phenomena. 
Under  the  theory  of  duality  of  mind, 
which  is  now  very  generally  either  open- 
ly advocated  or  tacitly  admitted  to  be  a 
good  working  hypothesis,  this  intelligence 
has  been  variously  designated  by  psychic 
scientists  as  the  “ secondary  personal- 
ity,” the  “ subliminal  consciousness,”  the 
“ subconscious  mind,”  the  “ unconscious 
mind,”  the  “ subjective  mind,”  etc.  I 
have  ventured  to  adopt  the  term  “ subjec- 
tive mind,”  for  the  reason  that,  unlike 
most  of  the  older  terms,  it  does  not  imply 
a theory  either  of  causation  or  of  its 
relation  to  the  mind  of  ordinary  waking 
consciousness.  Besides,  it  is  the  mind 
which  is  exclusively  concerned  with  sub- 
jective states,  conditions,  activities,  and 
phenomena.  But,  by  whatever  term  it 
may  be  designated,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  possesses  powers  and  faculties  ex- 
clusively its  own,  and  it  is  hedged  about 
by  distinctive  limitations.  Among  the 
former  is  the  power  or  faculty  of  tele- 
pathy, and  among  the  latter  is  its  con- 
stant amenability  to  control  by  the  won- 
derful power  of  suggestion. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  each  of  the 
five  foregoing  propositions  of  spiritism 
may  be  admitted  to  be  true  without  af- 
fecting adversely  the  argument  against 
the  spiritistic  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena. Indeed,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  wide  repertoire  of  psychic  phe- 
nomena better  illustrations  of  the  po- 
tency of  suggestion,  or  of  the  universal- 
ity of  the  law,  than  are  found  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  spiritism.  It  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  medium,  for  the  reason  that  if  she  is 
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in  a subjective  or  trance  condition  she  is 
compelled  to  accept  the  suggestions  im- 
parted to  her.  Besides,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a “ medium  ” commences 
her  career  under  the  dominance  of  the 
suggestion  that  she  is  dealing  with 
spirits.  Her  education,  her  training,  her 
whole  environment,  lend  their  aid  to  en- 
force that  suggestion.  Her  reason  tells 
her  that  it  is  true,  for  she  knows  of  no 
other  explanation.  She  has  never  heard 
of  the  Laws  of  Suggestion ; or  she  has, 
she  either  thinks  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  her  case,  or,  more  likely,  she  does  not 
comprehend  it  at  all.  She  only  knows 
that  in  the  trance  condition  she  is  domi- 
nated by  an  intelligence  that  seems  to 
be  independent  of  her  own  control.  It 
says  things  that  she  has  not  consciously 
thought  of,  and  it  knows  things  that  she 
does  not  remember  in  her  normal  condi- 
tion. Of  course  she  is  honest  in  her  be- 
lief that  the  intelligence  manifested  is 
just  what  it  purports  to  be;  and  of 
course  she  is  unconscious  of  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  communications. 
Moreover,  she  may  be  unaware  that  she 
possesses  any  psychological  power  that 
would  render  unconscious  participation 
possible.  Thus  it  frequently  happens 
that  when  a medium  reveals  something 
that  is  known  only  to  the  sitter,  she  de- 
nies the  possession  of  any  telepathic 
power  whatever.  Perhaps  she  has  never 
indulged  in  experimental  telepathy,  per 
se , and  is  honestly  ignorant  of  her  own 
psychic  powers.  In  any  event,  she  is  not 
a logician,  and  does  not  know  that  she  is 
begging  the  question.  But  she  is  not 
alone  in  that,  for  many  so  - called 
“ scientists  ” are  guilty  of  the  same  logi- 
cal offence  when  they  deny  that  a good 
medium  is  necessarily  a telepathist. 

In  regard  to  the  wonderful  dramatic 
power  often  displayed  by  mediums  in  im- 
personating an  alleged  spirit,  enough  has 
already  been  said.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  precisely  the  same  results 
flow  from  the  same  suggestion  to  a hyp- 
notized subject.  But  there  is  one  con- 
sideration that  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  this  connection. 

Astonishment  has  often  been  provoked 
by  the  fact  that  a hypnotized  clodhopper, 
nounally  destitute  of  dramatic  ability, 
often  displays  wonderful  powers  in  that 
direction  when  impersonating  suggested 


characters.  The  same  remark  applies 
alike  to  hypnotized  subjects  and  to  me- 
diums, and  the  same  explanation  applies 
to  both.  I venture  to  say  that  much  of 
the  mystery  will  disappear  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  there  is,  necessarily,  a 
wide  difference  between  conscious  and 
unconscious  impersonation.  In  the  for- 
mer the  actor  is  normal,  and  is  forced  to 
study  the  character  he  seeks  to  imitate,  to 
remember  every  gesture,  tone  of  voice, 
and  mental  peculiarity,  and  to  conscious- 
ly reproduce  the  entire  personality  of 
another.  In  short,  his  effort  is  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  personality  he  rep- 
resents; and  in  so  far  as  he  is  capable  of 
doing  so  he  succeeds  as  an  actor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  psychic,  under  sug- 
gestion, completely  identifies  himself 
with  the  suggested  personality;  for  he 
believes  himself  to  be  that  person.  In 
his  case,  therefore,  impersonation  is  not 
“ acting  ” in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  usually  understood.  It  is  simply  fol- 
lowing an  irresistible  impulse  to  carry 
the  suggestion  to  its  logical  conclusion; 
and  this  he  does  easily  and  naturally, 
just  so  far  as  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
character  assumed — but  no  farther.  If, 
now,  we  take  into  consideration  the  won- 
derful memory  of  the  subjective  mind, 
together  with  its  potentially  perfect  pow- 
ers of  logical  deduction  from  suggested 
premises,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
Law  of  Suggestion  affords  a perfect  ex- 
planation of  the  facility  with  which  en- 
tranced mediums  impersonate  the  char- 
acters of  suggested  spirits. 

Cognate  to  this  question  is  the  fifth 
and  last  in  this  group,  viz.,  Why  is  it 
that  so-called  “ spirits,”  if  they  are  not 
what  is  represented,  often  antagonize  the 
medium  and  manifest  mental  and  moral 
characteristics  antipodal  to  those  she  is 
known  to  possess  ? 

This  is  a very  pertinent  and  far-reach- 
ing question;  but  a perfect  answer  is 
easily  found  in  the  same  Law  of  Sugges- 
tion. If  we  will  stop  one  moment  to  con- 
sider the  question,  What  is  the  salient, 
dominating  idea  conveyed  by  the  sugges- 
tion to  a medium’s  mind  that  she  is  con- 
trolled by  a spirit  of  some  deceased  per- 
son ? it  will  be  found  that  the  main  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
dominant  idea  conveyed  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  spirit  control  is,  necessarily,  that 
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the  controlling  mentality  is  extraneous 
to,  and  independent  of,  that  of  the  medi- 
um. The  logical  deduction  is  that  the 
medium  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  manifestations,  and 
that,  in  the  multiplicity  of  good  and  bad 
spirits  which  are  supposed  to  surround 
every  medium,  she  is  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  seized  upon  by  some  vagrant 
spirit  whose  moral  character  and  philo- 
sophical opinions  may  be  highly  antago- 
nistic to  her  own.  In  short,  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  extraneous  personality  domi- 
nating the  mentality  of  the  medium  ne- 
cessarily carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of 
independence;  and  the  latter  suggestion 
can  be  carried  out  only  by  occasional  an- 
tagonism. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
foregoing  can  be  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perimental hypnotism.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  all  the  mental  phe- 
nomena of  spiritism  can  be  reproduced 
by  that  means.  It  is,  in  fact,  well  known 
to  many  that  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
mediums  now  living  have  been  trained  to 
their  work  by  means  of  hypnotism. 

I have  now  briefly  stated,  and,  I hope, 
fairly  answered,  the  first  group  of  rea- 
sons offered  by  spiritists  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them.  If  I have  omitted  any 
important  claim  that  pertains  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  medium,  I am  not  aware 
of  it,  and  I would  be  thankful  to  be  set 
right.  I submit  that  thus  far  I have 
shown  that  all  that  is  mysterious  is 
easily  explicable  by  reference  to  psycho- 
logical laws  with  which  science  is  now 
well  acquainted. 

The  second  group  of  facts  and  phe- 
nomena upon  which  spiritism  pins  its 
faith  pertains  exclusively  to  the  charac- 
ter and  contents  of  the  “ communica- 
tions ” received  through  entranced  me- 
diums from  alleged  spirits  of  the  dead. 

The  salient  features  of  the  messages 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Statements  of  fact  known  to  the 
medium. 

2.  Statements  of  fact  not  known  to  the 
medium,  but  known  to  some  other  person 
present. 

3.  Statements  of  fact  known  neither  to 
the  medium  nor  to  any  other  person  pres- 
ent. 

In  the  last  class  may  be  grouped : 


1.  Events  occurring  at  or  before  the 
time  the  message  is  delivered,  and  known 
to  a relative,  a friend,  or  an  acquaint- 
ance of  some  one  present  at  the  sitting. 

2.  Facts  known  only  to  a deceased  com- 
municator during  his  natural  life,  a 
friend,  a relative,  or  an  acquaintance  of 
his  being  present. 

3.  Facts  known  only  to  the  alleged 
spirit  during  life,  no  relationship  be- 
tween decedent  and  any  one  present  be- 
ing known  to  exist. 

Subsequent  verification  of  the  facts  in 
each  case  is,  of  course,  presupposed. 

Again  I will  reduce  the  sum  total  of 
possible  irrelevant  side  issues  by  presup- 
posing the  medium  to  be  absolutely  hon- 
est, and  proceeding  at  once  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  phases  of  the 
phenomena  above  enumerated. 

The  first  class  of  communications, 
namely,  those  containing  “ statements  of 
facts  known  to  the  medium,”  for  obvious 
reasons  need  not  be  specially  considered 
further  than  to  remark,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  president  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  that  from 
the  medium’s  own  mind  u the  vast  bulk 
of  the  messages  are  undoubtedly  drawn, 
even  when  they  refer  to  matters  which 
the  automatist  once  knew  but  has  entire- 
ly forgotten.  Whatever  has  gone  into 
the  mind  may  come  out  of  the  mind;  al- 
though this  automatism  may  be  the  only 
way  of  getting  at  it.” — (See  Science  and 
a Future  Life , p.  32.) 

In  regard  to  the  second  class  of  mes- 
sages, namely,  those  containing  “ state- 
ments of  facts  not  known  to  the  medium, 
but  known  to  some  other  person  present,” 
Mr.  Myers  has  this  to  say : “ Secondly, 
there  is  a small  percentage  of  messages 
apparently  telepathic — containing,  that  is 
to  say,  facte  probably  unknown  to  the 
automatist,  but  known  to  some  living 
person  in  his  company,  or  connected  with 
him.” — (Ibid.) 

I have  made  these  quotations  from  Mr. 
Myers  for  three  reasons,  viz.:  First,  be 
cause  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  fairest 
of  the  Psychical  Researchers  who  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  spiritistic 
hypothesis.  Secondly,  because  he  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  telepathy  as  the  ob- 
vious explanation  of  the  second  class  of 
messages.  Thirdly,  for  the  reason  that, 
inasmuch  as  I shall  endeavor  to  make  it 
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clear  that  all  that  is  mysterious  in  any 
of  the  above-named  classes  of  messages 
is  easily  explicable  under  the  telepathic 
theory,  I wish  first  to  show  definitely  the 
point  where  our  paths  diverge. 

This  parting  of  the  ways  occurs  when 
the  third  class  of  communications  is 
reached,  namely,  those  containing  facts 
‘‘  known  neither  to  the  medium  nor  to 
any  other  person  present.”  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  issue  is  declared  between 
the  two  hypotheses — the  spiritistic  and 
the  telepathic.  On  the  one-  hand,  spirit- 
ists decline  to  accept  telepathy  as  a pos- 
sible factor  in  the  case  if  no  one  having 
knowledge  of  the  facts  related  by  the 
medium  is  actually  present  at  the  sitting. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the 
telepathic  theory  of  explanation  hold  that 
if  any  living  person  who  is  in  telepathic 
rapport  with  any  one  present  has  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  related, 'we  are  logical- 
ly compelled  to  accept  the  telepathic  hy- 
pothesis. This,  of  course,  involves  the 
denial  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  affirma- 
tion on  the  other,  that  more  than  two 
persons  may  be  concerned  in  the  trans- 
mission of  a telepathic  message.  And  it 
is  upon  the  settlement  of  this  question 
that  the  whole  controversy  hinges.  Re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms,  the  question  at 
issue  may  be  thus  stated  affirmatively: 

If  A can,  by  any  known  means  of  com- 
munication, convey  a message  to  B,  B 
can  convey  the  same  message,  by  the 
same  means,  to  C,  other  things,  of  course, 
being  equal. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  seems  to 
be  self-evident.  It  is  certainly  true  of 
all  physical  means  of  communication. 
Why  is  it  not  true  of  telepathy  ? is  a ques- 
tion that  spiritists  must  solve  or  be 
thrown  out  of  court.  Telepathy  is  a 
known  means  of  communicating  facts 
from  mind  to  mind.  At  least  it  is 
known  to  spiritists  and  Psychical  Re- 
searchers, and  it  is  to  them  that  I am 
addressing  my  remarks.  If,  then,  A is 
aware  of  a fact  and  is  in  telepathic  rap- 
port with  B,  he  can  communicate  that 
fact  to  B.  When  that  is  done,  the  in- 
formation henceforth  constitutes  a part 
of  the  mental  equipment  of  B,  who  can, 
in  turn,  transmit  the  information  to  C 
(the  medium)  by  the  same  means  by 
which  he  received  it  from  A.  If  not, 
why  not  ? 


This  question  has  been  asked  before. 
More  than  seven  years  has  elapsed  since 
this  hypothesis  was  first  promulgated 
and  this  question  asked.  Thus  far  no 
one  has  ventured  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, or  even  to  state  the  proposition  fair- 
ly. It  has,  however,  often  been  remark- 
ed that  “ it  is  carrying  telepathy  too 
far”;  that  it  “stretches  the  telepathic 
hypothesis  ” all  out  of  shape,  or  words  to 
that  effect  ; that  it  involves  the  supposi- 
tion of  “ infinite  telepathy,”  “ omniscient 
telepathy,”  and  so  forth.  In  other  words, 
it  has  thus  far  been  dismissed  by  spirit- 
ists with  a Podsnappian  wave  of  the 
hand.  Even  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  be- 
lieves in  the  telepathic  hypothesis,  finds 
it  expedient  to  throw’  a sop  to  the  spirit- 
istic Cerberus  by  declaring  it  to  be  a 
“ wild  hypothesis,”  and  this  as  a prelim- 
inary to  showing  that  it  is  obviously  the 
only  tenable  hypothesis  outside  the  realms 
of  superstition.  (See  S.  P.  R.  Proceed- 
ings, No.  36.)  Mr.  Lang  also  gives  the 
hypothesis  a new  and  somew’hat  formi- 
dable name,  “ telepat  hie  a trois,"  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  telepathy  by 
three  — w'hieh  is  not  so  formidable. 
(Ibid.)  I have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
name,  however,  for  it  is  a very  appropri- 
ate addition  to  the  terminology  of  psy- 
chic science. 

Nowr  let  us  briefly  inquire  w'hether  tele- 
pathy a trois  really  stretches  the  telepath- 
ic hypothesis  beyond  recognition,  or  if  it 
deserves  to  be  stigmatized  by  its  friends 
as  a “ wTild  hypothesis.”  We  will  begin, 
not  with  a spiritistic  seance,  but  with  a 
prosaic  experiment  in  telepathy,  made  in 
the  city  of  Washington  a few  years  ago, 
the  telepathist  being  a hypnotized  sub- 
ject. A gentleman  from  New  Orleans — 
almost  a total  stranger — happened  to  be 
present,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
asked  the  telepathist  to  describe  his  (the 
stranger’s)  home  in  New'  Orleans.  The 
description  was  made,  and  declared  by 
the  gentleman  to  be  perfect  as  to  all 
the  inmates  of  the  house;  and  the  ar- 
rangement and  furniture  of  all  the  rooms, 
except  the  parlor,  were  satisfactorily  de- 
scribed, even  to  some  of  the  pictures  on 
the  walls.  The  parlor,  however,  w’as  said 
to  be  all  wTrong.  The  carpet  and  furni- 
ture wrcre  declared  to  be  totally  unlike 
anything  actually  in  the  room.  The  pi- 
ano was  described  as  an  upright,  whereas 
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the  gentleman  said  that  it  was  an  old- 
fashioned  square  piano.  On  his  return 
home,  however,  he  found  that  the  tele- 
pathist was  right.  His  wife  had  planned 
a pleasant  surprise  for  him,  and  had  re- 
furnished the  parlor  during  his  absence, 
and  installed  a new  upright  piano,  pay- 
ing for  it  all  out  of  savings  from  her  al- 
lowance of  pin-money.  If  this  was  not 
telepathy  a trois , will  any  spiritist  tell 
me  just  what  it  was?  Is  it  “ stretching  ” 
the  telepathic  hypothesis  to  suppose  that 
the  husband  and  wife  \tere  en  rapport t 
Is  it  “ carrying  telepathy  too  far  ” to 
suppose  that  her  pleasant  anticipations  of 
her  husband’s  return,  and  of  his  agree- 
able surprise,  caused  her  to  “ think  of 
him  emotionally”?  Did  it  require  "om- 
niscient telepathy  ” to  enable  the  psychic 
to  read  all  this  in  the  subjective  mind  of 
the  husband?  In  this  case  spirits  were 
out  of  the  question,  for  everybody  con- 
cerned was  very  much  alive,  and  the  hyp- 
notist and  his  psychic  were  neither  of 
them  spiritists. 

I once  hypnotized  a lady  and  asked 
her  to  describe  my  home,  which  she  knew 
nothing  of.  She  described  everything 
correctly,  even  a huge  mastiff  lying  on  a 
bear-skin  rug  on  the  library  floor.  But 
doubt  was  thrown  upon  her  lucidity  when 
she  described  the  library  desk  as  being 
covered  with  a white  cloth,  and  said  that 
a lady  was  sitting  at  the  desk  “ doing 
something  ” which  she  could  not  clearly 
make  out.  As  my  desk  is  covered  with 
black  cloth,  and  as  ladies  seldom  work  at 
it,  I regarded  the  description  as  an  ef- 
fort at  guessing.  But  on  my  return 
home  I learned  that  my  wife  had  been 
“ doing  something  ” with  pulverized  sug- 
ar, and  had  covered  the  table  with  news- 
papers to  prevent  accidents  to  the  black 
cloth.  As  that  was  the  only  time  in  the 
long  history  of  my  library  desk  that  it 
had  been  so  covered  or  so  employed,  I can- 
not ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  coinci- 
dence. Nor  can  I think  of  any  other  way 
of  explaining  it  than  on  the  theory  of 
telepathy  a trois . 

Some  one,  however,  may  say  that 
“ clairvoyance  ” affords  an  easy  explana- 
tion of  both  these  incidents.  But  if  he 
is  not  aware  that  clairvoyance  itself  is 
explicable  only  on  the  telepathic  hypothe- 
sis, I refer  him  to  such  incidents  as  that 
related  by  Mr.  Lang  in  the  article  above 


referred  to.  In  a crystal-gazing  experi- 
ment in  London  the  psychic  saw  a vision 
of  something  that  had  happened  to  one 
of  Mr.  Lang’s  friends  in  India  several 
days  previous  to  the  date  of  the  experi- 
ment. It  was  subsequently  verified,  and 
Mr.  Lang  refers  to  it  as  a case  of  tele- 
pathy a trois , and  also  as  one  which  ex- 
cluded both  the  spiritistic  and  the 
“ clairvoyance  ” hypotheses,  since  all 
were  alive,  and  the  event  happened  sev- 
eral days  before  the  vision  was  seen  in 
the  crystal. 

Now  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  phe- 
nomena cognate  to  the  foregoing  are  pro- 
duced every  day  in  the  year,  wherever 
telepathic  experiments  are  intelligently 
conducted.  They  are  largely  unnoted 
and  unrecorded,  for  their  supreme  evi- 
dential value  and  importance  are  not  gen- 
erally understood  or  appreciated.  That 
is  to  say,  there  are  few  among  the  thou- 
sands who  are  conducting  experiments  in 
telepathy,  and  still  fewer  of  those  who  are 
invoking  the  spirits  of  the  dead  through 
mediums,  who  realize  that  upon  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  telepathy  d 
trois  depends  the  scientific  and  logical 
solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  alleged 
spirit  intercourse  with  the  living  through 
so-called  mediums.  And  this  I unhesita- 
tingly affirm  to  be  true;  for  if  it  is  true 
that  a fact  communicated  by  one  person 
to  another  by  means  of  telepathy  can 
then  be  transmitted  by  the  second  to  a 
third  person  by  the  same  means,  it  affords 
an  obvious  and  easy  telepathic  explana- 
tion of  every  alleged  spirit  communica- 
tion that  has  ever  been  recorded.  A 
very  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  my 
meaning: 

I have  already  shown  how  the  hypothe- 
sis applies  to  events  occurring  at  or  be- 
fore the  time  the  message  is  delivered, 
and  known  to  a relative,  a friend,  or  an 
acquaintance  of  some  one  present,  the 
spirit  hypothesis  being  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  all  concerned  were  living — the 
only  further  remark  necsesary  in  refer- 
ence to  cases  arising  under  this  head 
being  that  since  telepathy  a trois  fur- 
nishes a complete  explanation  of  the  tele- 
pathic experiments  related,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  valid  reason  for  changing 
the  explanation,  even  if  the  sitting  had 
been  called  a spirit  seance.  Thus  the 
suggestion  to  the  psychics  in  either  of  the 
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foregoing  cases  that  spirits  were  present 
to  show  them  the  rooms  would  have  re- 
sulted precisely  as  it  did  result.  Again, 
the  suggestion  might  have  been  that  the 
psychics  were  “ clairvoyant,”  and  the 
results  would  have  been  identical.  The 
rooms  would  have  been  described  as  clear- 
ly under  any  one  suggestion  as  under  any 
other  in  the  list.  The  difference,  then, 
lies  wholly  in  the  suggestion  made  to  the 
psychic,  and  not  in  the  facts.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  explanation  varies  with 
the  suggestion  under  which  the  psychic 
happens  to  do  the  work?  If  not,  there 
must  be  some  one  explanation  applicable 
to  all  forms  and  kinds  of  suggestion,  and 
the  only  tenable  solution  is  necessarily 
one  that  rests  on  a vera  causa . I submit 
that  the  telepathic  explanation  is  the  only 
one  that  is  thus  sustained.  That  is  to 
say,  we  know  telepathy  to  be  a power  of 
the  subjective  mind,  and  we  know  that  all 
psychics  assume  the  hypothesis  suggest- 
ed to  them,  whether  it  be  spirit  control, 
or  clairvoyance,  or  telepathy  pure  and 
simple.  I submit  that  we  have  neither 
logical  right  nor  occasion  to  ascribe  to 
supermundane  origin  any  phenomenon 
that  is  explicable  by  reference  to  efficient 
causes  that  we  know  to  exist,  inherent, 
in  the  minds  of  living  people. 

The  next  class  on  the  list,  namely,  com- 
munications embracing  facts  known  only 
to  the  deceased  during  his  life,  a relative 
or  a friend  being  present  at  the  sitting, 
can  easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory 
of  telepathy  a trots , since  friends,  rela- 
tives, and  acquaintances  are  well  known 
to  be,  potentially,  en  rapport  at  all  times. 
The  facts  in  the  supposed  case  may  have 
been  telepathically  communicated  years 
before  the  death  of  the  agent;  but  as  the 
memory  of  the  subjective  mind  is  poten- 
tially perfect,  the  facts  may  be  drawn 
forth  by  telepathic  agency  at  any  sub- 
sequent time  under  proper  conditions. 
There  are,  however,  many  cases,  apparent- 
ly belonging  to  this  class,  where  the  sit- 
ter’s ignorance  of  the  facts  is  due  to  for- 
getfulness. In  other  words,  he  may  have 
known  the  facts  and  entirely  forgotten 
them.  As  Mr.  Myers  justly  remarks, 
“ whatever  has  gone  into  the  mind  may 
come  out  of  the  mind.”  Such  a case, 
however,  would  not  be  telepathy  a trois. 
But  it  would  be  obtaining  telepathic  in- 
formation residing  exclusively  in  the 
Vol.  Cl  .—No.  603-49 


subjective  mind — or,  as  Mr.  Myers  would 
say,  the  “ subliminal  consciousness  ” — 
of  the  sitter.  And  so  would  the  same  in- 
formation received  telepathically  by  the 
same  sitter  reside  exclusively  in  his  sub- 
jective mind.  Will  some  good  spiritist 
please  explain  why  information  can  be 
drawn  from  the  sitter’s  mind  by  means  of 
telepathy  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  oth- 
er? Prima  facie  the  conditions  are  par- 
allel, except  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
sitter  obtained  the  information;  and  I 
submit  that  the  onus  probandi  rests  upon 
the  advocates  of  the  spiritistic  hypothesis. 
To  shift  that  burden  they  must  demon- 
strate that  telepathy  d trois  is  impos- 
sible. Until  that  is  done  they  have  no 
logical  standing  in  a court  of  inductive 
inquiry. 

This  brings  us  to  the  only  remaining 
class  of  communications,  namely,  those 
which  embrace  statements  of  facts  which 
were  known  only  to  the  deceased  during 
his  life,  no  relationship  between  him 
and  any  one  present  being  traceable. 

Obviously  such  cases  present  great  dif- 
ficulties, not  the  least  of  which  would  be 
the  verification  of  the  alleged  fact9. 
Thus,  if  a spirit  should  present  himself 
to  a company  of  total  strangers,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  verify  anything  that 
he  might  say.  But  should  that  difficulty 
be  surmounted,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  prove  that  all  knowledge  of 
the  fact  was  confined  to  the  deceased; 
and  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
prove  that  a knowledge  of  the  facts  was 
not  possessed  by  some  one  who  was  in 
telepathic  rapport  with  somebody  present 
at  the  sitting.  And  yet,  assuming  that 
telepathy  a trois  is  a valid  explanation  of 
all  the  other  classes  of  phenomena  in  the 
list,  all  this  negative  proof  would  logical- 
ly be  required  in  order  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  obscure  cases,  cognate  to 
all  the  others  as  they  are  in  every  essen- 
tial particular,  are  governed  by  different 
laws  and  originated  in  a different  world. 
In  other  words,  having  shown  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  facts  are  known  the  tele- 
pathic hypothesis  affords  an  easy  and  an 
obviously  true  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena we  have  a logical  right  to  as- 
sume, until  the  contrary  is  demonstrated, 
that  were  the  facts  known  in  the  obscure 
cases  the  same  explanation  would  be 
equally  obvious. 
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The  importance  of  this  rule  of  evi- 
dence will  be  apparent  upon  reflection; 
for  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a contrary  rule  would  be  the  logi- 
cal equivalent  of  a distinct  repudiation 
of  the  inductive  method  of  research. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  in  the 
highest  spiritistic  circles  to-day,  little  of 
importance  being  heard  from  that  source 
aside  from  voluminous  dissertations  upon 
the  immense  evidential  value  of  the  ob- 
scure cases.  That  is  to  say,  in  every  case 
where  telepathic  connections,  owing  to 
ignorance  of  environmental  conditions, 
are  not  entirely  obvious  and  indisputable, 
they  are  instant  in  the  declaration  that 
that  particular  phenomenon  is  demonstra- 
tive of  the  truth  of  the  spiritistic  hypoth- 
esis. 

Considered  as  a method  of  inductive 
inquiry,  this  is  certainly  unique.  It  is 
not  a new  proposition  that  “ ignorance  is 
the  mother  of  superstition”;  but  it  can 
safely  be  asserted  that  since  the  day  when 
Bacon  taught  the  scientific  world  the  value 


of  a fact,  this  is  the  first  time  that  ig- 
norance of  facts  has  been  assumed  to  con- 
stitute valid  inductive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  supermundane  beings. 

This  part  of  the  claims  of  spiritism, 
however,  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care 
of  itself  when  the  vital  issue  is  settled. 
That,  as  I have  pointed  out  before,  re- 
lates wholly  to  the  question  whether  in- 
formation received  telepathically  can  be 
transmitted  to  a third  person  by  the  same 
means.  If  that  question  is  settled  affirm- 
atively, together  with  all  its  implica- 
tions, antecedent  and  consequent,  it  will 
be  simply  impossible  to  imagine  a case 
that  would  not  be  explicable  under  the 
telepathic  hypothesis.  That  the  proposi- 
tion is  true,  I cannot  entertain  a doubt; 
and  so  believing,  I can  but  regard  the 
logical  attitude  of  spiritism  as  grossly 
violative  of  that  fundamental  axiom  of 
science  which  denies  our  logical  right  to 
seek  in  supermundane  realms  for  causes 
that  can  be  found  in  the  domain  of  Nat- 
ural Law. 


FAREWELL,  REMORSE 

BY  EDITH  J.  HUL15ERT 

FAREWELL,  Remorse!  Why  should  I heap 
Ashes  upon  my  head,  and  weep 
Vain  tears,  with  only  thee  as  guest 
Within  these  halls  where  Beauty,  Jest, 

And  Song  their  court  were  wont  to  keep, — 
Where  oft  with  rosy  feet  did  creep 
The  dawn  while  revels  banished  sleep  ? 

Now  get  thee  hence — I fain  would  rest. 

F a rewel  1 , Remorse ! 

No?  Well,  though  Pleasure’s  path  be  steep, 
And  swollen  at  its  foot  rolls  deep 

The  stream  of  Heath,  the  way  is  blest 
With  flowers;  and  gladly  I the  quest 
Renew,  and  hold  thy  warnings  cheap. 

F are  well , Remorse ! 
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A CENTURY  OF  CHURCH  METHODS 

BY  J.  H.  ECOB 


EACH  generation  imagines  itself 
standing  still  and  watching  the 
progress  of  events.  The  truth  is 
we  are  adrift  upon  that  stream  of  ten- 
dency which  we  oall  history.  Now  and 
then  we  become  vaguely  conscious  that 
the  shores  are  different  and  that  we  have 
reached  a new  land,  but  the  multitude 
of  men  pay  little  heed  to  the  rate  of  the 
current  or  to  the  character  of  the  shores. 
They  are  like  deck-hands  on  a boat:  the 
imperative  duties  and  needs  of  that  place 
and  hour  challenge  their  purpose  and  fo- 
cus their  attention.  They  are  startled 
and  often  alarmed  at  the  announcement 
that  we  are  so  many  miles  from  home, 
and  have  reached  new  scenes  and  a differ- 
ent climate.  To  interpret  intelligently 
the  results  of  history,  we  must  have 
some  adequate  idea  of  our  rate  of  mo- 
tion. We  hear  much  of  the  flight  of 
time,  as  if  time  were  something  which 
flowed  over  the  earth  like  a wind.  In  re- 
ality, the  flight  of  time  is  the  wind  of 
our  own  speed.  We  arrive  at  new  meth- 
ods and  environments,  we  do  not  make 
them,  and  when  we  arrive  we  find  a very 
respectable  stock  of  instruments  for  the 
new  work  ready  at  hand. 

Within  a hundred  years  the  methods 
of  church  administration  and  work  have 
changed  materially.  It  has  not  been  a 
change  involving  catastrophe,  but  one  of 
growth.  Consider  the  single  item  of 
church  music.  Wellnigh  the  distance  of 
a diameter  lies  between  the  church  mu- 
sic of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
century.  Recall  the  dismal  hymns,  lined 
out  to  more  dismal  tunes,  and  the  dreary 
fugues,  as  dull  and  involved  as  an  Indian 
medicine-dance.  Our  fathers  did  not  rise 
up  on  a certain  day  and  say,  “ Hence- 
forth we  are  done  with  them!”  But  as 
the  musical  cultivation  of  the  people  ad- 
vanced, church  music  perforce  shared  in 
the  general  movement.  It  is  sadly  true 
that  bigotry  has  succeeded  in  holding  the 
church  pretty  steadily  to  the  rear  of  the 
advancing  column,  but  no  institution  can 


live  wholly  outside  its  own  genera- 
tion. 

The  bigotry  which  has  piously  shut  the 
best  music  out  of  the  church  is  a sur- 
vival of  that  asceticism  which  nipped, 
like  a killing  frost,  everything  vernal  in 
the  religious  life.  But  as  the  rigors  of 
bigotry  have  softened  in  the  growing 
warmth  of  general  enlightenment,  and 
the  love  and  culture  of  music  have  stead- 
ily advanced,  the  church  has  quietly 
dropped  its  old  methods,  and  has  uncon- 
sciously taken  on  the  new,  until  to-day  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  best  mu- 
sic of  the  world  is  laid  under  tribute  for 
church  services.  Even  the  wicked  music 
of  the  heels  is  sometimes  so  judiciously 
“slowed  up,”  and  subdued  in  color,  and 
punctuated  with  solemn  pauses,  that  staid 
deacons  decorously,  innocently  pace  to 
their  pews  to  strains  from  an  opera. 

The  old  debate  as  to  musical  instru- 
ments has  apparently  come  to  a perpet- 
ual end  in  the  organ.  That  king  of  in- 
struments has  become  so  various  and  fa- 
cile that  there  is  hardly  a dream  or  a pas- 
sion of  music  which  is  not  answered  by 
it.  Yet  the  prophecy  is  ventured  that 
some  day  we  shall  “ take  over  ” the  or- 
chestra from  theatre  and  concert  - hall. 
Nature  does  not  always  speak  to  us  in  the 
solemnities  of  a thunder-storm.  Who  has 
not  been  vaguely  conscious  of  an  incon- 
gruity when  he  has  stepped  into  the 
shaded  church  from  the  brilliant  glories 
and  breezy  joy  of  a June  morning?  The 
light  winds  are  running  in  tender  mur- 
murs through  the  tree-tops.  The  air 
is  filled  with  the  pervasive  hum  of  in- 
sects, and  is  shot  through  with  the  jollity 
of  birds.  The  grass  responds  with  the 
delicate  pickings  and  flutings  and  stri- 
dent arias  of  its  myriads  of  little  mu- 
sicians. Why  should  the  organ  invaria- 
bly give  us  thunder?  Why  not  an  or- 
chestra, free  to  echo  that  great,  jocund, 
outside  life — the  native  music  of  God’s 
own  world  ? Some  day,  perhaps,  the 
church  will  cease  tc  be  afraid  of  nature. 
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A similar  advance  is  seen  in  church  ar- 
chitecture and  furnishings  and  decora- 
tion. The  stark  severity,  the  determined 
ugliness,  of  our  early  churches  may  be 
accounted  for  by  one  word — poverty,— 
poverty  of  ideal  and  poverty  of  purse. 
When  men  are  fighting  hard  for  a great 
truth  they  throw  off  as  impediments  all 
minor  related  truths,  all  gracious  infer- 
ences and  suggestions.  They  emerge 
from  the  conflict  with  one  grim,  bare 
ideal,  and  their  first  institutions  are  made 
in  its  likeness.  The  civic  and  religious 
ideal  which  our  fathers  brought  to  this 
shore  was  like  Aaron’s  rod  before  it  bud- 
ded and  blossomed.  This  poverty  of  ideal 
was  accompanied  by  the  most  intimate 
and  relentless  poverty  of  purse.  Efflo- 
rescence in  any  department  of  life  was 
simply  out  of  the  question.  “ The  de- 
struction of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,”  in 
a profounder  sense  than  we  are  wont  to 
think.  Any  affection  persistently  denied 
its  object  is  sure  to  become  atrophied. 
The  love  of  the  beautiful,  when  denied 
beautiful  objects,  will  fade  away.  The 
poverty  of  the  people  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  was  so  great  that  all  life  was 
stripped  down  to  the  necessities  and  util- 
ities. 

Whatever  esthetic  feeling  might  have 
existed  found  expression  as  difficult  as 
early  flowers  in  the  rigors  of  a New  Eng- 
land spring.  The  church  simply  shared 
the  fate  of  the  common  life,  except  that 
it  may  have  been  somewhat  belated  by 
the  prevailing  asceticism  in  religious 
thought.  As  wealth  increased,  the  ideas 
of  the  people  blossomed  into  richer  and 
more  varied  forms.  Leisure,  travel,  cult- 
ure, the  multiplication  of  beautiful  ob- 
jects, came  like  verdure  after  rain.  We 
have  reached  a warmer  climate,  and  the 
ideas  of  church  architecture  and  adorn- 
ment partake  in  the  general  enrichment 
of  life. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  particular  has  there 
been  such  marked  advance  as  in  the  social 
life  of  the  church.  One  can  easily  be- 
lieve that  a century  lies  between  the  bare 
uncompromising  individualism  of  1800, 
and  the  commanding  social  ideal  of  1900, 
with  its  attendant  warmth  of  atmosphere 
and  variety  of  method.  The  church  par- 
lor and  club-room  and  kitchen  are  not 
the  exponents  of  a passing  fad,  but  the 
legitimate  fruitage  of  a great  movement 


in  religious  thought.  The  church  has 
advanced  from  the  governmental  idea  of 
God  to  the  paternal.  From  King  to  Fa- 
ther is  a distance  in  thought  quite  astro- 
nomical, and  the  present  generation  has 
yet  to  measure  it.  The  Divine  Father- 
hood is  brooding,  like  the  Creative  Spirit, 
upon  the  chaos  of  human  society.  Under 
its  mighty  influence  a new  world  is  gath- 
ering its  forces  and  shaping  its  forms. 
Not  only  do  men  now  see  that  the  church 
is  a true  home,  but  that  the  world  itself 
is  simply  a household  of  the  children  of 
God.  Everything  human  must  be  vital- 
ized by  the  Spirit,  and  cast  in  the  mould 
of  the  common  family  life.  As  this  ideal 
advances  to  sovereignty  in  the  church,  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  home  spirit  and 
method  steadily  displace  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal. Our  great  temples  are  first  pagan, 
then  Jewish,  then  “ degenerate  Chris- 
tian.” If  we  are  to  persist  in  calling  God 
“our  Father,”  then  His  house  must  be 
our  “ home.”  We  are  already  familiar 
with  the  beginnings  of  this  transforma- 
tion. The  home  has  moved  its  kitchen 
and  pantry  and  parlor  into  the  basement 
or  the  annex  of  the  church.  Why,  then, 
should  it  not  march  into  the  main  build- 
ing, and  take  down  the  meaningless  and 
expensive  spire,  lower  the  vaulted  roof, 
banish  the  windows  “ richly  dight,”  and 
let  in  the  Father’s  own  sun  and  air  ? This 
is  no  far-off  divine  event,  and  the  stream 
of  tendency  will  soon  carry  us  there — a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished ! We 
need  have  no  fear  that  our  churches  will 
suffer,  in  point  of  dignity  or  beauty,  in 
this  historic  process.  They  will  only 
shape  themselves  into  purer,  simpler 
forms,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 
home  life  of  the  Creator  and  Father  in 
His  world. 

The  more  general  acceptance  of  this 
belief  in  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  and  the 
consequent  human  brotherhood,  has  re- 
sulted in  various  methods  and  agencies 
which  were  unknown  to  the  church  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century ; and  the  growth 
of  this  belief  must  not  be  regarded  as 
something  peculiar  and  isolated.  Reli- 
gious beliefs  have  simply  suffered  a sea- 
change  in  the  general  softening,  amel- 
iorating tendency  of  modern  thought. 
In  this  connection  consider  the  history 
of  the  Sunday-school,  which  may  be 
epitomized  in  the  familiar  line,  “ We  first 
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endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.”  The 
child  in  the  Father’s  home  is  so  central, 
so  vital  a factor,  that  more  and  more  all 
institutions,  civic  and  religious,  must 
crystallize  around  him.  When,  therefore, 
the  church — with  growing  clearness  of 
conviction  and  breadth  of  comprehension 
— teaches  the  child  to  say,  “ Our  Fa- 
ther,” then  that  Father’s  house  must  be 
administered  with  chief  reference  to  the 
child. 

This  is  the  true  principle  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Sunday-school,  from  the 
crude,  tentative  methods  of  a hundred 
years  ago  to  the  clear,  efficient,  and  abun- 
dant methods  of  to-day.  Out  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, by  the  same  law,  have  come 
the  numerous  young  peoples’  societies, 
bands,  guilds,  and  associations.  The  ec- 
clesiastical idea  of  the  church  has  slowly 
receded  before  the  social  idea,  and  from 
the  ground  so  cleared  these  new  methods 
of  thought  and  work  have  come  as  natu- 
rally as  grass  springs  when  the  snow  has 
disappeared. 

The  tendency  cannot  be  checked,  or 
turned  back.  We  must  go  with  it. 
Furthermore,  the  church  could  not  stop 
with  the  application  of  the  social  ideal 
to  its  domestic  economy  only.  Indeed, 
the  moment  we  call  the  outside  man 
“ brother,”  he  ceases  to  be  an  outsider, 
and  our  obligations  to  him  become  spon- 
taneous and  imperative.  We  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently deep  in  the  evolutionary  process  to 
speak  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As- 
sociations, our  Commons,  and  Settle- 
ments, and  allied  movements  as  “ outside 
agencies.”  But  they  are  simply  the  ex- 
tension of  the  church  life.  It  will  be 
clear  erelong  that  nothing  pertaining  to 
the  family  on  earth  can  be  called  “ out- 
side ” by  the  church.  These  Associations 
and  Settlements  are  a distinct  advance 
upon  the  church  ideal  which  prevailed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  the 
church  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
teacher. 

The  emphasis  lay  upon  preaching  and 
instruction  in  dogmatics;  the  emphasis 
has  shifted  slowly  from  a philosophy  of 
the  religious  life  to  the  religious  life  it- 
self; from  a body  of  doctrine  to  a body 
of  fact;  from  a logical  process  to  experi- 
ence. Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  of  our  Young 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Associations,  and  es- 


pecially of  our  Settlements,  and  various 
Houses,  have  minimized  teaching  almost 
to  the  vanishing-point,  and  that  the  reli- 
gious life  is  given  in  the  concrete — men 
and  women  living  religiously  among  their 
fellows.  The  Incarnation  may  yet  be  rec- 
ognized as  a necessary  and  universal 
truth.  Our  missionary  movements,  both 
home  and  foreign,  are  responding  more 
slowly  to  the  logic  of  history.  The 
teaching  idea  is  still  dominant — and  at 
that  door  enter  all  the  mischiefs  of  our  de- 
nominationalism.’  Our  missionaries  still 
go  forth  not  as  “heralds  of  the  Cross,” 
but  as  heralds  of  a particular  kind  of 
cross.  Perhaps  a few  more  rebukes  like 
that  from  J apan  will  “ weed  us  of  our 
folly  ” — “ We  want  no  more  doctrines. 
We  want  Christ.” 

It  is  difficult  to  prophesy  what  changes 
are  in  store  for  our  missionary  work,  now 
that  we  are  entering  upon  the  scientific 
method,  placing  facts  first.  Instead  of 
individual  missionaries,  we  may  be  send- 
ing Settlements  to  the  heathen,  that  their 
“ eyes  may  see  and  their  hands  handle  ” 
the  Word  made  flesh.  A community 
equipped  with  the  instruments  and  work- 
ing in  the  methods  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, and  planted  in  the  midst  of  heathen 
inefficiency  and  degeneracy,  might  per- 
haps be  as  effectual  as  the  lone  mission- 
ary lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  most  characteristic  and  important 
movement  of  the  last  days  of  the  century 
is  that  of  Federation,  which  could  hard- 
ly have  been  more  than  a millennial 
dream  to  our  fathers  of  a hundred  years 
ago.  Denominational  intolerance  with 
them  was  not  a sin  to  be  repented,  but  a 
virtue  to  be  cultivated.  The  Congrega- 
tionalist  who  laid  low  a Methodist  or  a 
Baptist  was  doing  both  God  and  man  as 
valuable  service  as  he  who  shot  an  Ind- 
ian. And  in  this  respect  the  history  of 
the  church  is  repeating  our  national  his- 
tory. The  colonies  stood  apart  from  each 
other,  each  imagining  it  had  a life  of  its 
own  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 
separate  existence.  Accordingly  it  sought 
a complete  autonomy;  was  jealous  of  its 
rights,  suspicious  of  its  neighbors.  But 
common  dangers  threatened  and  common 
interests  multiplied,  until  these  sepa- 
rated, jealous,  hostile  colonists  were  com- 
pelled to  see  the  advantages  of  a common 
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life.  They  needed  a community  of  pow- 
ers to  oppose  the  common  dangers,  they 
needed  a community  of  interest  to  secure 
the  common  good,  and  the  evolutionary 
blossom  from  those  buds  was  Federation. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  our  present 
national  unity  is  the  fruit  resulting  from 
that  Federation  blossom. 

Notwithstanding  many  developments, 
the  church  is  still  in  the  colonial  period. 
The  denominations  are  standing  apart 
from  each  other  in  jealous  isolation,  and 
are  fighting  hard  to  maintain  their  au- 
tonomy. But  common  dangers  of  com- 
manding and  multiple  nature  threaten; 
common  interests,  equally  imperative,  in- 
vite; so  that,  like  the  colonial  fathers,  we 
denominational  children  are  beginning  to 
say  to  one  another,  “We  must  federate; 
we  must  federate.”  At  first  the  colonies 
simply  touched  each  other  at  points  of 
least  resistance;  so  are  the  churches  com- 
ing together,  and  with  them  the  points 
of  least  resistance  are  their  reforms  and 
their  charities.  In  their  work  of  reform 
they  are  driven  to  consolidate  by  the  solid 
front  which  the  evils  of  the  day  oppose 
to  them.  In  their  charities  they  see 
plainly  that  by  co-operation  they  multi- 
ply power,  and  diminish  waste  and  fric- 
tion. Federation  is  here.  It  is  a ver- 
nal influence  in  all  serious  hearts.  Here 
and  there  first  efforts  at  practical  meth- 
ods are  appearing  in  bud  and  leaf,  com- 
ing by  a process  simple  and  natural,  yet 


profound  and  cosmic.  The  same  great 
law  of  Divine  Fatherhood  and  human 
brotherhood  is  pushing  in  steady,  irre- 
sistible, historic  process  toward  the  con- 
summation of  the  social  ideal.  The  bro- 
therhood of  mere  courtesy,  which  now 
exists,  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  when  it 
has  become  perfectly  clear  that  we  “are 
all  of  one  blood,”  “ one  family  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.”  The  compelling  power 
of  that  ideal  holds  and  carries  like  gravi- 
tation. 

Those  who  love  the  church  best  are 
often  its  most  impatient  critics.  The 
actual  progress  measured  against  its 
transcendent  ideals  seems  to  them  pathet- 
ically small.  Yet,  if  we  retrace  the  past 
hundred  years,  we  discover  that  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  spirit  and  meth- 
ods of  the  church  amount  to  a revolu- 
tion. A greater  rate  of  progress  could 
have  resulted  only  in  leaving  other  insti- 
tutions too  far  in  the  rear,  and  be  it  re- 
membered that  a captain  too  far  ahead 
of  the  company  is  as  futile  as  one  too  far 
behind.  Is  the  evolutionary  process  any- 
thing more  than  normal  growth?  Every 
healthful  organism  must  grow  continual- 
ly in  every  part.  The  church  is  simply 
compacted  in  that  complex  organism 
which  we  call  life  in  a true  solidarity 
with  all  other  institutions.  Like  the 
organs  of  the  body,  they  all  grow  to- 
gether, and  each  grows  by  what  the 
others  supply. 


THE  FAITH  OF  THE  TREES 

BY  CHARLES  H.  CRANDALL 

TO  be  garnished  with  glory  and  beauty,  and  broadly  to  stand, 

A cordon  of  grace  and  of  loveliness  over  the  land; 

To  thrill  with  the  upwelling  life  and  exultingly  grow, 

And  spread  out  our  fingers  in  blessings  and  blossoms  of  snow; 

To  live  in  the  laugh  of  the  children  that  play  at  our  feet, 

And  cast  the  cool  shadows  the  mower  comes  eager  to  meet; 

To  paint  and  to  sculpture  a guerdon  of  fruit,  and  to  throw 
A largess  of  food  and  of  love  to  the  creatures  below; 

To  bathe  in  the  music  of  birds  as  they  tilt  on  the  edge  of  the  nest. 
And  to  watch  at  the  windows  of  morn  and  the  doors  of  the  West;  v 
Or  the  sheen  of  the  limbs  of  the  Dryads  that  sport  in  the  night. 
When  the  moon  on  the  vision  of  mortals  hangs  curtains  of  light; 
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To  dance  with  the  Wind  when  his  breathing  is  sweet  in  our  hair, 
And  our  fingers  are  thrilled  as  we  whirl  in  the  arms  of  the  air. 
Ah!  this  is  the  fortune  of  Spring  and  the  fond  Summer-tide — 
To  live,  and  to  laugh,  and  to  dream,  and  all  carelessly  bide! 


But  oh,  to  be  stripped  by  the  Wind  who  once  courted  one’s  hand. 
As  he  scatters  the  red-russet  robes  o’er  the  pitiless  land ! 

To  be  bit  by  the  tooth  of  the  Frost  as  we  huddle  to  hide 
The  coverless  beauty  that  furnished  our  yesterday’s  pride; 

All  naked  to  meet  the  reviling  of  'Winter’s  mad  rout, 

Or  veiled  in  the  ashes  of  grayness  and  lichens  of  doubt; 

The  butt  of  the  tempest,  the  scorn  of  the  pitiless  ice, 

When  the  grip  and  embrace  of  the  cold  is  a merciless  vise; 

To  stretch  out  cold  hands  in  a silence  to  gray-leaden  skies. 

And  pray  for  the  weakness  of  trusting,  the  will  to  be  wise; 
Forsaken  by  minstrel  and  music  and  children  and  cheer, 

Or  the  gleam  of  a bird  or  a flower  in  the  death  of  the  year, 

While  the  wail  of  the  world’s  Miserere  o’crburdens  the  air, 

And  the  daughters  of  Summer  are  silent,  their  temples  are  bare! 
Ah,  this  is  the  fortune  of  Winter,  its  woe  and  its  pain, 

To  long  for  the  voice  of  a friend,  and  to  listen  in  vain. 


Yet  after  the  tempests  the  sweet  of  adversity  yields 
Lymph  smoother  than  bee-gathered  nectar  in  clover-strewn  fields; 
From  generous  juices  of  hearts  that  are  willing  to  die 
A cordial  outpurls  for  the  healing  of  men  as  they  lie. 

When  the  cold  is  afoot  and  the  cotter  bends  low  o’er  the  fire. 

And  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  low  at  the  ebb  of  desire, 

We  will  etch  on  the  sky  a new  gospel  of  God  that  will  stand 
A symbol  of  patience  and  trustfulness  over  the  land. 

We  will  make  a new  song  for  the  forest  and  orchard  and  plain, 
And  the  North  Wind  shall  bear  it  to  mountain  and  river  and  main. 


I,  too,  patient  heart,  in  the  Faith  of  the  Trees  will  abide. 

When  my  Love  turns  a face  that  is  leafless  and  voiceless  with  pride; 
I will  live  on  the  love  in  the  innermost  heart  of  my  life, 

And  for  love  of  my  Love  I will  take  that  dear  love  for  my  wife; 
And  the  life  of  my  love  fills  my  heart  with  a wonderful  joy, 

With  the  thought  of  a love  that  delights  not  to  hurt  or  destroy. 

For  safe  in  the  roots  of  my  being  there  lie,  hidden  deep, 

Leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  bird-song,  and  children,  all  sweetly  asleep! 


I will  humble  my  heart  till  it  lies  in  its  primitive  dust. 

For  of  all  love  the  love  that  is  best  is  the  love  that  can  trust. 

In  the  Faith  of  the  Trees  I will  find  me  a refuge  and  hope, 

/Though  the  rack  of  the  tempest  remorselessly  harries  the  slope; 
Deep  down  in  the  root  one  can  feel  fond  Nature  abcat, 

And  kindle  new  strength  for  the  storm  at  her  generous  heat. 
Though  all  to  the  ruth  of  the  spoiler  so  seemingly  yields, 

With  vanity,  vanity,  writ  on  the  forests  and  fields. 

In  the  core  of  my  heart  I will  dream  and  conspire  with  the  Spring 
Till  the  violet  buds,  and  the  rivulet  leaps,  and  the  thrush  is  awing; 

I will  cling  with  my  root  and  my  life  to  the  faith  that  is  dear. 

For  the  Lord  who  is  Lord  of  the  Months  is  the  Lord  of  the  Year. 
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THE  DOCTOR’S  HORSE 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS 


THE  Horse  was  a colt  when  he  was 
purchased  with  the  money  paid  by 
the  heirs  of  one  of  the  doctor’s  pa- 
tients, and  those  were  his  days  of  fire. 
At  first  it  was  opined  that  the  Horse 
would  never  do  for  the  Doctor : he  was  too 
nervous,  and  his  nerves  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  doctor’s  drugs,  ire  shied  at  every 
way-side  bush  and  stone;  he  ran  away 
several  times;  he  was  loath  to  stand,  and 
many  a time  the  Doctor  in  those  days  was 
forced  to  rush  from  the  bedsides  of  pa- 
tients to  seize  his  refractory  Horse  by  the 
bridle  and  soothe  and  compel  him  to 
quiet.  The  Horse  in  that  untamed  youth 
of  his  was  like  a furnace  of  fierce  animal 
fire;  when  he  was  given  rein  on  a frosty 
morning  the  pound  of  his  iron-bound 
hoofs  on  the  rigid  roads  cleared  them  of 
the  slow-plodding  country  teams.  A cur- 
rent as  of  the  very  freedom  and  invinci- 
bility of  life  seemed  to  pass  through  the 
taut  reins  to  the  Doctor’s  hands.  But  the 
Doctor  was  the  master  of  his  Horse,  as  of 
all  other  things  with  which  he  came  in 
contact.  He  was  a firm  and  hard  man 
in  the  pursuance  of  his  duty,  never  yield- 
ing to  it  with  love,  but  unswervingly 
stanch.  He  was  never  cruel  to  his  Horse; 
he  seldom  whipped  him,  but  he  never 
petted  him;  he  simply  mastered  him,  and 
after  a while  the  fiery  animal  began  to 
go  the  Doctor’s  gait,  and  not  his  own. 

When  the  Doctor  was  sent  for  in  a 
hurry,  to  an  emergency  case,  the  Horse 
stretched  his  legs  at  a gallop,  no  matter 
how  little  inclined  he  felt  for  it,  on  a 
burning  day  of  summer,  perhaps.  When 
there  was  no  haste,  and  the  Doctor  dis- 
posed to  take  his  time,  the  Horse  went  at 
a gentle  amble,  even  though  the  frosts  of 
a winter  morning  were  firing  his  blood, 
and  every  one  of  his  iron  nerves  and 
muscles  was  strained  with  that  awful 
strain  of  repressed  motion.  Even  on 
those  mornings  the  Horse  would  stand  at 
the  door  of  the  patient  who  was  ill  with 
old-fashioned  consumption  or  chronic 
liver-disease,  his  four  legs  planted  widely. 


his  head  and  neck  describing  a long  down- 
ward curve,  so  expressive  of  submission 
and  dejection  that  it  might  have  served 
as  a hieroglyphic  for  them,  and  no  more 
thought  of  letting  those  bounding  im- 
pulses of  his  have  their  way  than  if  the 
Doctor’s  will  had  verily  bound  his  every 
foot  to  the  ground  with  unbreakable 
chains  of  servitude.  He  had  become  the 
Doctor’s  Horse.  He  was  the  will  of  the 
Doctor,  embodied  in  a perfect  compliance 
of  action  and  motion.  People  remarked 
how  the  Horse  had  sobered  down,  what  a 
splendid  animal  he  was  for  the  Doctor, 
and  they  had  thought  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  keep  him  and  employ  him 
in  his  profession. 

Now  and  then  the  Horse  used  to  look 
around  at  the  empty  buggy  as  he  stood  at 
the  gate  of  a patient’s  house,  to  see  if  the 
Doctor  were  there,  but  the  will  which  held 
the  reins,  being  still  evident  to  his  con- 
sciousness even  when  its  owner  was  ab- 
sent, kept  him  in  his  place.  He  would 
have  no  thought  of  taking  advantage  of 
his  freedom ; he  would  turn  his  head,  and 
droop  it  in  that  curve  of  utter  submission, 
shift  his  weight  slightly  to  another  foot, 
make  a sound  which  was  like  a human 
sigh  of  patience,  and  wait  again.  When 
the  Doctor,  carrying  his  little  medicine- 
chest,  came  forth,  he  would  sometimes 
look  at  him,  sometimes  not;  but  he  would 
set  every  muscle  into  an  attitude  of  readi- 
ness for  progress  at  the  feel  of  the  taut 
lines  and  the  sound  of  the  masterly  hu- 
man voice  behind  him. 

Then  he  would  proceed  to  the  house  of 
the  next  patient,  and  the  story  would  be 
repeated.  The  Horse  seemed  to  live  his 
life  in  a perfect  monotony  of  identical 
chapters.  His  waiting  was  scarcely 
cheered  or  stimulated  by  the.  vision  and 
anticipation  of  his  stall  and  his  supper,  so 
unvarying  was  it.  The  same  stall,  the 
same  measure  of  oats,  the  same  allotment 
of  hay.  He  was  never  put  out  to  pasture, 
for  the  Doctor  was  a poor  man,  and  un- 
able to  buy  another  horse  and  to  spare 
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fell  back  into  his  lost  state  of  utter  sub- 
mission. The  Horse  was  not  unhappy. 
He  was  well  cared  for.  His  work, 
though  considerable,  was  not  beyond  his 
strength.  He  had  lost  something  un- 
doubtedly in  this  complete  surrender  of 
his  own  will,  but  a loss  of  which  one  is 
unconscious  tends  only  to  the  degradation 
of  an  animal,  not  to  his  misery. 

The  Doctor  often  remarked  with  pride 
that  his  Horse  was  a well-broken  animal, 
somewhat  stupid,  but  faithful.  All  the 
timid  women  folk  in  the  village  looked 
upon  him  with  favor;  the  Doctor’s  wife, 
who  was  nervous,  loved  to  drive  with  her 
husband  behind  this  docile  horse,  and  was 
not  afraid  even  to  sit,  while  the  Doctor 
was  visiting  his  patients,  with  the  reins 
over  the  animal’s  back.  The  Horse  had 
become  to  her  a piece  of  mechanism  abso- 
lutely under  the  control  of  her  husband, 
and  he  was  in  truth  little  more.  Still,  a 
furnace  is  a furnace,  even  when  the  fire 
runs  low,  and  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bility of  a blaze. 

The  Doctor  had  owned  the  Horse  sev- 
eral years,  though  he  was  still  young, 
when  the  young  woman  came  to  live  in 
the  family.  She  was  the  Doctor’s  niece,  a 
fragile  thing,  so  exposed  as  to  her  net- 
work of  supersensitive  nerves  to  all  the 
winds  of  life  that  she  was  always  in  a 
quiver  of  reciprocation  or  repulsion.  She 
feared  everything  unknown,  and  all 
strength.  She  was  innately  suspicious  of 
the  latter.  She  knew  its  power  to  work 
her  harm,  and  believed  in  its  desire  to  do 
so.  Especially  was  she  afraid  of  that 
rampant  and  uncertain  strength  of  a 
horse.  Never  did  she  ride  behind  one 
but  she  watched  his  every  motion;  she 
herself  shied  in  spirit  at  every  way-side 
stone.  She  watched  for  him  to  do  his 
worst.  She  had  no  faith  when  she  was 
told  by  her  uncle  that  this  Horse  was  so 
steady  that  she  herself  could  drive  him. 
She  had  been  told  that  so  many  times, 
and  her  confidence  had  been  betrayed. 
Rut  the  Doctor,  since  she  was  like  a pale 
weed  grown  in  the  shade,  with  no  stimu- 
lus of  life  except  that  given  at  its  birth, 
prescribed  fresh  air  and,  to  her  consterna- 
tion, daily  drives  with  him.  Day  after 
day  she  went.  She  dared  not  refuse,  for 
she  was  as  compliant  in  her  way  to  a 
stronger  will  as  the  Horse.  Rut  she  went 
in  an  agony  of  terror,  of  which  the  Doctor 


had  no  conception.  She  sat  in  the  buggy 
all  alone  while  the  Doctor  visited  his  pa- 
tients, and  she  watched  every  motion  of 
the  Horse.  If  he  turned  to  look  at  her, 
her  heart  stood  still. 

And  at  last  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Horse  began  in  a curious  fashion  to  re- 
gain something  of  his  lost  spirit,  and 
met  her  fear  of  him,  and  became  that 
which  she  dreaded.  One  day  as  he  stood 
before  a gate  in  late  autumn,  with  a burn- 
ing gold  of  maple  branches  over  his  head 
and  the  wine  of  the  frost  in  his  nostrils, 
and  this  timorous  thing  seated  behind 
him,  anticipating  that  which  he  could  but 
had  forgotten  that  he  could  do,  the  know- 
ledge and  the  memory  of  it  awoke  in  him. 
There  was  a stiff  northwester  blowing. 
The  girl  was  huddled  in  shawls  and  robes ; 
her  little  pale  face  looked  forth  from  the 
midst  with  wide  eyes,  with  a prospectus  of 
infinite  danger  from  all  life  in  them ; her 
little  thin  hands  clutched  the  reins  with 
that  consciousness  of  helplessness  and 
conviction  of  the  Horse’s  power  of  mis- 
chief which  is  sometimes  like  an  electric 
current  firing  the  blood  of  a beast. 

Suddenly  a piece  of  paper  blew  under 
the  Horse’s  nose.  lie  had  been  unmoved 
by  fire-crackers  before,  but  to-day,  with 
that  current  of  terror  behind  him  firing 
his  blood,  that  paper  put  him  in  a sud- 
den fury  of  panic,  of  self-assertion,  of 
rage,  of  all  three  combined.  He  snorted; 
the  girl  screamed  wildly.  He  started; 
the  girl  gave  the  reins  a frantic  pull. 
He  stopped.  Then  the  paper  blew  under 
his  nose  again,  and  he  started  again. 
The  girl  fairly  gasped  with  terror;  she 
pulled  the  reins,  and  the  terror  in  her 
hands  was  like  a whip  of  stimulus  to  the 
evil  freedom  in  the  Horse.  She  screamed, 
and  the  sound  of  that  scream  was  the 
climax.  The  Horse  knew  all  at  once 
what  he  was — not  the  Doctor,  but  a 
Horse,  with  a great  power  of  blood  and 
muscle  which  made  him  not  only  his  own 
master,  but  the  master  of  all  weaker 
things.  He  gave  a great  plunge  that  was 
rapture,  the  assertion  of  freedom,  free- 
dom itself,  and  was  off.  The  faint 
screams  of  the  frightened  creature  behind 
him  stimulated  him  to  madder  progress. 
At  last  he  knew,  by  her  terrified  recogni- 
tion of  it,  his  own  sovereignty  of  liberty. 

He  thundered  along  the  road ; he  had  no 
more  thought  of  his  pitiful  encumbrance 
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of  servitude,  the  buggy,  than  a free  soul 
of  its  mortal  coil.  The  country  road  was 
cleared  before  him;  plodding  teams  were 
pulled  frantically  to  the  side ; women 
scuttled  into  door-yards;  pale  faces  peer- 
ed after  him  from  windows.  Now  and 
then  an  adventurous  man  rushed  into  his 
path  with  wild  halloos  and  a mad  swing- 
ing of  arms,  then  fled  precipitately  be- 
fore his  resistless  might  of  advance.  At 
first  the  Horse  had  heard  the  Doctor’s 
shouts  behind  him,  and  had  laughed  with- 
in himself,  then  he  left  them  far  behind. 
He  leaped,  he  plunged,  his  iron-shod  heels 
touched  the  dash-board  of  the  buggy.  He 
heard  splintering  wood.  He  gave  an- 
other lunging  plunge.  Then  he  swerved, 
and  leaped  a wall.  Finally  he  had  cleared 
himself  of  everything  except  a remnant 
of  his  harness.  The  buggy  was  a wreck, 
strewn  piecemeal  over  a meadow.  The 
girl  was  lving  unhurt,  but  as  still  as  if 
she  were  dead;  but  the  Horse  which  her 
fear  had  fired  to  new  life  was  away  in  a 
mad  gallop  over  the  autumn  fields,  and 
his  youth  had  returned.  He  was  again 
himself — what  he  had  been  when  he  first 
awoke  to  a consciousness  of  existence 
and  the  joy  of  bounding  motion  in  his 
mighty  nerves  and  muscles.  He  was  no 
longer  the  Doctor’s  Horse,  but  his  own. 

The  Doctor  had  to  sell  him.  After 
that  his  reputation  was  gone,  and  indeed 
he  was  never  safe.  He  ran  with  the 
Doctor.  He  would  not  stand  a moment 
unless  tied,  and  then  pawed  and  pulled 
madly  at  the  halter,  and  rent  the  air  with 
impatient  whinnies.  So  the  Doctor  sold 
him,  and  made  a good  bargain.  The 
Horse  was  formed  for  speed,  and  his 
lapse  from  virtue  had  increased  his  finan- 
cial value.  The  man  who  bought  him  had 
a good  eye  for  horseflesh,  and  had  no  wish 
to  stand  at  doors  on  his  road  to  success, 
but  to  take  a bee-line  for  the  winning- 
post.  The  Horse  was  well  cared  for,  but 
for  the  first  time  he  felt  the  lash  and 
heard  curses;  however,  they  only  served 
to  stimulate  to  a fiercer  glow  the  fire 
which  had  awakened  within  him.  He 
was  never  his  new  master’s  Horse  as  he 
had  been  the  Doctor’s.  He  gained  the 
reputation  of  speed,  but  also  of  vicious 
nervousness.  He  was  put  on  the  race- 
course. He  made  a record  at  the  county 
fair.  Once  he  killed  his  jockey.  He  used 
to  speed  along  the  road  drawing  a man 


crouched  in  a tilting  gig.  Few  other 
horses  could  pass  him.  Then  he  began  to 
grow  old. 

At  last  when  the  Horse  was  old  he 
came  into  his  first  master’s  hands  again. 
The  Doctor  had  grown  old,  older  than  the 
Horse,  and  he  did  not  know  him  at  first, 
though  he  did  say  to  his  old  wife  that  he 
looked  something  like  that  Horse  which 
he  had  owned  which  ran  away  and  nearly 
killed  his  niece.  After  he  said  that,  no- 
thing could  induce  the  Doctor’s  wife  to 
ride  behind  him;  but  the  Doctor,  even  in 
his  feeble  old  age,  had  no  fear,  and  the 
sidelong  fire  in  the  old  Horse’s  eye,  and 
the  proud  cant  of  his  neck,  and  haughty 
resentment  at  unfamiliar  sights  on  the 
road,  pleased  him.  He  felt  a confidence 
in  his  ability  to  tame  this  untamed  thing, 
and  the  old  man  seemed  to  grow  younger 
after  he  had  bought  the  Horse.  He  had 
given  up  his  practice  after  a severe  ill- 
ness, and  a young  man  had  taken  it,  but 
he  began  to  have  dreams  of  work  again. 
But  he  never  knew  that  he  had  bought 
his  own  old  Horse  until  after  he  had 
owned  him  some  weeks.  He  was  driving 
him  along  the  country  road  one  day  in 
October  when  the  oaks  were  a ruddy 
blaze,  and  the  sumacs  like  torches  along 
the  walls,  and  the  air  like  wine  with  the 
smell  of  grapes  and  apples.  Then  sud- 
denly, while  the  Doctor  was  sitting  in  the 
buggy  with  loose  reins,  speeding  along 
the  familiar  road,  the  Horse  stopped. 
And  he  stopped  before  the  house  where 
had  used  to  dwell  the  man  afflicted  with 
old-fashioned  consumption,  and  the  win- 
dow which  had  once  framed  his  haggard, 
coughing  visage  reflected  the  western 
sunlight  like  a blank  page  of  gold.  There 
the  Horse  stood,  his  head  and  long  neck 
bent  in  the  old  curve.  He  was  ready  to 
wait  until  the  consumptive  arose  from 
his  grave  in  the  church-yard,  if  so  order- 
ed. The  Doctor  stared  at  him.  Then  he 
got  out  and  went  to  the  animal’s  head, 
and  man  and  Horse  recognized  each  other. 
The  light  of  youth  was  again  in  the  man’s 
eyes  as  he  looked  at  his  own  spiritual 
handiwork.  He  was  once  more  the 
master,  in  the  presence  of  that  which  he 
had  mastered.  But  the  Horse  was  ex- 
pressed in  body  and  spirit  only  by  the 
lines  of  utter  yielding  and  patience  and 
submission.  He  was  again  the  Doctor’s 
Horse. 
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BY  SEUMAS  MAC  MANUS 


ON  one  harvest  evening  I lay  stretch- 
ed upon  the  soft  green  knoll  that 
rises  over  the  cross  at  Coolum. 
Lookingdown  the  long  stretch  of  Glenties 
road,  my  eye  was  arrested  by  a single 
pedestrian  in  the  distauce,  who,  with 
something  strapped  across  his  shoulders 
and  staff  swinging  in  his  hand, came  along 
leisurely,  with  an  occasional  halt  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  to  the  right  of  him  or 
to  the  left.  When  he  had  come  close  I 
saw  that  his  dress  was  travel-stained,  and 
his  boots  quite  white  with  the  dust  of  the 
mountain  road,  and,  I noted,  broken  with 
much  wear.  His  hat  was  tilted  back- 
ward, giving  him  an  air  of  careless  ease, 
and  showing  a countenance  well  cut  and 
open  as  noonday;  and  though  a line  of 
delicate  white  showed  by  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  both  face  and  hands  were  sun- 
tanned to  the  shade  of  an  Italian.  It 
was  a satchel,  I saw,  of  a strong,  ser- 
viceable material,  which  he  had  strapped 
upon  his  back. 

As  he  came  under  me  he  halted.  Rest- 
ing upon  the  clay  fence  his  staff,  leaning 
forward  upon  it,  and  looking  up  at  me 
with  hearty  good-will  and  good-fellow- 
ship in  his  countenance,  he  bade  me  such 
a cheery  “La  breagh /”  (Brave  day!) 
that  I at  once  felt  as  if  I had  known  him 
half  a lifetime. 

“You  look  a very  picture  of  pleasaut 
ease  up  there,”  he  said.  “And  from  I 
left  Fin  town  with  the  rising  sun  this 
morning  I haven’t  rested  my  eyes  on  a 
spot  more  alluring  to  a tired  tramp.  I 
think  1*11  come  up  and  have  a good 
stretch.” 

And  before  I could  get  out  the  cordial 
welcome  I felt,  he  had  bounded  — with 
wonderful  agility  for  a tired  tramp— over 
the  fence,  and  sprang  rather  than  crept 
up  to  the  knoll,  on  whose  velvety  surface 
he,  with  a. sigh  of  blissful  content,  stretch- 
ed his  legs.  He  unbuckled  his  satchel 
and  laid  it  by  his  side,  lit  a clay  pipe,  and 
then,  looking  out  upon  the  prospect,  said, 
“ Well,  this  is  pleasant.” 

We  fell  into  confidential  discourse  in- 
stantly. He  told  me  his  name  was  Rich- 


ard Foster.  He  was  English  born  and 
bred ; but  his  nurse  had  been  an  old  Irish 
woman,  and  had  so  charmed  his  early 
years  with  stories  of  Ireland  and  her  peo- 
ple that  he  had  begotten  a wonderful 
fondness  for  both.  From  his  youth  he 
had  been  a magnificent  idler,  lie  told  me; 
and  though  he  was  destined  for  several 
professions  in  succession,  he  had  not  the 
bent  for  any ; so  that  finally  he  was  given 
upas  a hopelessly  irreclaimable  vagabond, 
and  a modest  income  settled  upon  him  by 
his  father.  He  was  now  thirty- five  years 
of  age;  and  every  year  for  fifteen  years 
past,  he  said,  he  had,  in  one  country  or 
other  of  the  world,  idled  away  six  or 
seven  months,  travelling  always  on  foot 
from  place  to  place,  going  whither  his 
aimless  fancy  or  the  first  road  led,  and 
staying  wherever  night  or  stormy  weather 
happened  to  overtake  him.  This  was  his 
eighth  year  in  Ireland,  to  which  his  foot- 
steps bent  more  willingly  than  elsewhere. 
This  sort  of  life,  he  said,  was  exquisite. 
He  knew  not  what  care  nor  fret  nor  hurry 
was,  nor  pain  nor  ache  ; and  he  would 
not  call  the  king  his  cousin. 

I listened  to  him  with  entranced  de- 
light, watching  the  feelings  play  upon 
his  countenance  like  the  sunshine  on  a 
trout  stream. 

“Now  this  spot  we  sit  upon,”  he  said, 
“ is  a gentle  place.*  And  those  are  three 
very  interesting  old  sciogi  bushes  above 
us.” 

I looked  at  him  narrowly,  but  only 
simple  faith  sat  upon  his  features. 

“ I have  a good  eye.”  he  said,  “ for  all 
the  gentle  places,  and  I love  to  rest  upon 
them  ere  I pass.  I believe  the  good  peo- 
ple are  particularly  friendly  to  me,  and 
guard  me,  and  have  saved  me  from  acci- 
dent more  than  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice.” 

I was  more  than  a little  astonished.  Of 
course  I believed,  and  believe, in  the  fairies 
and  their  power  and  their  kindly  good- 
nature to  all  who  are  sympathetic  towards 
them,  but  I never  before  met  a Saxon  who 

* An  enchanted  spot  inhabited  bv  the  qentle 
folk. 

f Bushes  inhabited  by  the  fairies. 
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would  grant  them  a place  even  in  the 
catalogue  of  possibilities. 

“ Richard  Foster,”  I said  (for  he  would 
not  permit  me  to  Mister  him),  “do  you 
tell  me  honestly  that  you  have  faith  in 
our  fairies?” 

44  I do,”  lie  said,  looking  me  in  the  eye. 

Then  for  a minute  he  was  reflective. 

He  raised  his  head.  “ My  convictions 
on  that  subject  twice  underwent  change,” 
h£  said.  44  From  four  years  of  age  till  I 
was  fourteen  I had  in  them  that  firm,  un- 
questioning faith  which  a child  ever  puts 
in  what  doctrine  is  poured  into  his  trust- 
ing childish  heart.  Between  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  twenty  I often  enter- 
tained my  school-fellows  and  myself  nar- 
rating the  Irish  absurdity  which  I had 
learnt  from  my  nurse,  and  had  been  so 
guileless  as  to  believe  in.” 

44  And  from  twenty?” 

44  From  my  twentieth  year  till  now,  be- 
lief in  the  good  people  has  been  with  me 
a true  and  steadfast  faith.” 

I looked  at  him  questioningly. 

“You  would  know,”  he  said,  “how  it 
came  about  that  I reverted  to  the  faith  of 
my  childhood  again.  And  I shall  tell 
you.  Just  lay  that  satchel  on  the  flat  be- 
yond you.  So — that  it  may  not  roll  over. 
I have  more  etcseteras  lying  about  loosely 
in  it  than  ever  were  in  a beggarman’s 
bag. 

“Fifteen  years  ago  last  month  I was 
tramping  in  Donegal.  On  one  particular 
evening  I came  into  the  Glenveagh  coun- 
try, and  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  I 
tramped  on  much  later  than  usual.  The 
day  had  been  sultry.  The  evening  was 
delightful,  and  a full  moon  made  the 
scenery  entrancing.  Wood,  cascade,  lake, 
and  mountain  spread  for  me  their  charms. 
So  engrossed  was  I with  the  beauty  of  the 
region  that  I reckoned  not  time.  So  when 
at  length  I awoke  to  rude  realities  and 
discovered  it  was  midnight,  I was  sur- 
prised that  time  had  flown  so  quickly.  I 
pushed  for  a mountain  hut,  the  form  of 
which  I observed  in  the  distance.  But 
though  I knocked  long  and  loudly  here, 
I could  get  no  response.  Had  I known 
then  as  much  of  the  customs  of  Donegal 
as  I now  do,  I should  have  simply  pulled 
the  latcli-string.  and  so  admitting  myself, 
announced,  for  the  benefit  of  any  wlip 
should  happen  to  be  awake,  that  I was  a 
belated  traveller  and  had  dropped  in  to 
stay  for  the  night,  and  then  have  stretch- 
ed me  by  the  hearth  and  slept  undisturb- 


ed till  morning.  But  unfortunately  I 
was  a stranger  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
ways.  So  I turned  aside,  and  mounting 
the  hill  a little  in  search  of  a soft  bed  of 
heather,  I discovered  a pretty  little  knoll 
carpeted  with  thick  moss  and  overhung 
by  old  hawthorns.  4 By  Jove!’  I said,  4 a 
delightful  bed!’  The  night  was  warm 
and  beautiful;  rain  had  not  fallen  for  ten 
days  past,  nor  was  there  now  the  remot- 
est sign  of  any.  As  I disencumbered  my- 
self of  my  satchel  and  hung  it  on  a 
branch  of  one  of  the  thorns,  I said. 
‘Thank  the  Lord,  I’ll  have  a fresher  and 
healthier  sleep  here  than  in  the  stuffy 
cabin,  anyhow.’  And  I knew  this  well, 
for  though  that  was  my  first  summer  s 
tramping,  I had  already  slept  on  the  hills 
many  times. 

“ I was  but  very  few  minutes  stretched 
on  the  sod  when  I fell  asleep.  I was 
probably  an  hour,  perhaps  longer,  sleep- 
ing when  some  confusion  of  thought 
interrupted  my  slumbers.  In  my  half- 
awake  condition  I thought  I heard  voices 
call.  I shook  the  slumber  off  myself 
with  an  effort,  and  hearkened. 

“4A  hand!  A hand!  Bear  a hand, 
Richard  Foster!’  was  cried  in  my  ear. 

“Considerably  startled,  I jumped  to  my 
feet,  and  rubbing  my  eyes,  looked  around. 
On  the  knoll  beside  where  I had  lain  was 
a stretcher  with  a corpse  laid  upon  it. 
At  three  of  the  four  handspike  ends  three 
men  stood.  The  fourth  handspike  end 
was  vacant.  Stretching  away  behind 
for  a far  distance  were  files  of  men  and 
women  four  deep.  All,  I noted,  were 
small  of  stature. 

“‘A  hand!  A hand!  Bear  a hand, 
Richard  Foster!’  went  up  as  with  one 
voice  from  the  multitude.  The  three  men 
at  the  handspikes  stooped  and  caught 
each  his  end. 

“‘A  hand!  A hand!  Bear  a hand, 
Richard  Foster!’  all  cried  murmurously 
again. 

‘‘Involuntarily,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I 
stepped  to  the  vacant  place,  caught  the 
handspike,  and  the  stretcher,  with  its 
burthen,  came  up  quickly  and  lightly. 
But,  strangely,  a great  weight  seemed 
instantly  to  press  upon  my  spirits,  whilst 
my  arm  felt  no  strain  from  the  burthen 
it  helped  to  hear. 

“We  swept  onward  noiselessly  down 
hill,  past  the  gable,  and  over  the  front 
door-step  of  the  cabin  whereat  I had  that 
night  sought  admission,  and  down  the 
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the  shirt  was  torn  open,  showing  on  the 
chest  a large,  ugly,  ghastly  wouud,  from 
which  blood  gushed  and  ran,  distaining 
the  shirt,  and  penetrating  the  clothes, 
formed  a pool  upon  the  stretcher,  from 
which  again  the  blood  dripped.  My  eye 
was  somehow  caught,  too,  by  a large 
dark  mole  upon  the  skin  just  above  the 
wound;  for  I must  remind  you  again 
that  the  moon  shone  beautifully  clear,  so 
that  I could  see  this  almost  as  plainly  as 
by  the  light  of  day. 

“Having  reached  the  highroad,  we 
turned  and  followed  it  westward.  When 
we  had  gone  about  two  miles  in  absolute 
silence,  there  came  from  behind  the  or- 
der, 4 Hasten,  or  day  will  be  on  us!’  This 
order  did  not  seem  to  be  spoken  by  one 
voice  alone,  but  by  one  thousand,  lowly, 
and  in  perfect  unison.  My  fellow-bearers 
replied  not,  but  quickened  their  pace; 
and  I quickened  mine  accordingly..  Af- 
ter going  another  long  mile  at  the  quick- 
ened pace,  all  halted  by  the  wall  of  a lit- 
tle mountain  graveyard,  and  our  burthen 
was  laid  upon  the  road. 

44 1 looked  around  me  in  awe.  The 
faces  of  the  multitude  were  expression- 
less as  I gazed  upon  them.  In  a mo- 
ment came  the  command  of  many  voices: 

4 4 4 Richard  Foster,  take  up  the  corpse 
and  bury  it!  The  grave  is  made  within. 
We  may  not  enter.  We’ll  place  the  corpse 
upon  your  back.’ 

44 1 started,  and  shuddered,  and  for  the 
first  time  now  found  my  tongue. 

4 4 4 What  is  this  ye  do?'  I asked,  angrily. 

4 How  did  this  man  meet  his  death?’ 

4 4 4 At  our  hands;  through  the  agency 
of  the  gray  mare.  But  he  drew  it  on  him- 
self.— Raise  the  corpse  upon  his  back. 

44  My  fellow-bearers  unwound  the  gad 
and  placed  the  corpse  upon  my  shoulders. 
I was  powerless  to  resist.  I thought  the 
weight  of  a mountain  was  laid  upon  my 
soul.  I staggered  through  the  open  gate, 
and  onwards  over  half  a dozen  graves,  till 
I came  to  an  open  one.  I bent  my  shoul- 
ders mechanically,  and  my  awful  burthen 
slipped  forward  and  fell  into  it  with  a 
heavy  thud  that  made  the  flesh  creep  on 
my  bones.  I would  have  run  from  the 
horror  instantly,  but  that  a newly  painted 
and  lettered  wooden  cross  stood  by  the 
head  of  the  grave  which  riveted  my  at- 
tention. I bent  forward  and  read, 

4 Here  lieth 

the  mortal  remains  o/’ — 
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but  my  eyes  got  misty,  and,  rub  them  as 
I might,  I could  not  clear  them  enough 
to  read  the  name.  The  line  beneath  it  I 
could  read  easily — 

4 who  wa £ killed  on  the — ’ 

but  again  the  mist  overspread  my  eyes  so 
that  I tried  in  vain  to  decipher  the  date. 
I raised  my  eyes  to  the  name  again,  but 
’twas  useless.  The  lines  above  and  the 
line  below  I could  read  with  clear  eyes, 
but  when  I tried  either  name  or  date  a 
palpable  film,  which  I could  not  rub  away 
whilst  I gazed  on  the  lines,  muffled  my 
vision. 

44 1 strode  quickly  out  upon  the  road, 
where  still  the  great  throng  stood,  reach- 
ing away  as  far  as  my  eye  could  carry. 

44 1 faced  them  with  anger  and  indigna- 
tion in  my  look. 

4 4 4 Ye  have  taken  the  life  from  that 
body  which  lies  within,’ I said.  4 Ye  are 
murderers!’ 

4 4 4 Hush!  hush!’  The  hands  of  the 
multitude  were  raised,  half  in  gentle  ap- 
peal, half  in  calm  command;  and  their 
‘Hush!’  was  like  the  sound  of  a rushing 
torrent  muffled  by  dense  woods.  My 
eyes  closed  for  a moment,  and  my  frame 
shook  and  swayed  as  to  a rushing  wind, 
and  a chilled  feeling  crept  round  my 
heart.  Then  I opened  my  eyes  with  a 
start,  and  behold  I was  stretched  upon 
the  knoll  where  I had  lain  down  some 
hours  before.  The  old  sciogs  above  me, 
through  which  the  stars  peeped,  were 
swaying  to  aud  fro,  though  wind  nor 
zephyr  breathed  not.” 

Then  Richard  Foster  stopped. 

44  Ah,”  I said,  44  it  was  a dream,  then. 
But  a dream  that  was  more  than  a dream, 
I would  venture  to  say,  if  only  you  had 
been  able  to  fathom  it.” 

44 1 arose,”  Richard  Foster  said,  “for, 
to  confess  truth,  I felt  fear;  and  I went 
down  to  the  cabin,  and  rattled  at  door 
and  window  till  an  old  man  came  and 
admitted  me.  4 Poor  fellow!’  lie  said, 
‘you’ve  been  wandering  late.  You  lost 
your  way  last  night,  I suppose?’  I told 
him  it  was  not  so;  that  I had  been  sleep- 
ing on  the  little  knoll  above  the  house, 
and  had  got  chilly.  I did  not  add  any- 
thing further,  fearing  he  might  laugh  at 
me.  And  I persuaded  myself  that  I had 
had  a horrible  dream,  and  felt  ashamed 
of  myself.  The  old  man  insisted  on 
warming  me  a bowl  of  sweet  milk,  and 
as  he  did  so  told  me  it  was  few  who 
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would  care  to  sleep  upon  that  knoll,  be- 
cause it  was  a fairy  fort,  and  that  there 
were  wonderful  stories  told  of  it. 

“The  old  man  went  to  bed,  and  I sat 
by  the  fire  till  morning1,  when,  having 
taken  a slight  breakfast  of  oatmeal  por- 
ridge, and  thanked  the  household  heartily 
(for  of  course  they  would  not  accept  any 
other  remuneration),  I set  off  again. 

“ Weeks  passed,  and  by  dint  of  striving 
I had  almost  managed  to  drive  out  of  my 
thoughts  the  memory  of  my  annoying 
dream.  I was  still  in  Donegal.  One  night 
I arrived  at  a late  hour,  inviting  myself 
to  stop  for  the  night,  at  the  big  moun- 
tain lodge  of  a Mr.  George  Mackenzie,  a 
moneyed  Scot,  who  twelve  months  before 
had  bought  an  estate  there.  He  had  a 
crowd  of  visitors — English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish.  All  were  gathered  in  the  drawing- 
room, absorbingly  discussing  the  super- 
natural, and  each  recounting  his  or  her 
own  experience  and  convictions.  I was 
served  with  supper  first  by  them,  that  I 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  company 
and  the  stories.  Mackenzie  himself  lay 
back  in  a chair  by  the  fireplace  and  took 
a lively  interest  in  the  discourse.  This 
man’s  face  had  an  unaccountably  strange 
fascination  for  me,  so  that,  try  otherwise 
as  I might,  my  eyes  rested  on  it  and  wan- 
dered to  it  again  and  again. — You  have 
often  felt  that  peculiar  fascination  for 
watching  the  features  of  some  person,  but 
couldn’t  tell  why.” 

“ I have  felt  such.” 

“ Well,  my  eyes  were  being  persistently 
drawn  to  the  visage  of  this  man,  and 
dwelt  on  it  with  a morbid  interest.  As 
he  took  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  tales, 
I hearkened  also.  Some  of  the  tales  were 
strange  enough.  I could  have  told  a 
stranger  than  any, — but  I would  not;  I 
had  a horror  of  recounting  it;  and  I would 
probably  be  looked  upon  either  as  un- 
truthful, or  silly,  for  allowing  myself  to 
be  so  impressed  by  what  they’d  style  a 
grotesque  dream.  So  I held  my  peace. 

“Though  George  Mackenzie  listened 
interestedly  to  the  tales  that  were  re- 
lated, he  would  not  consent  to  believe  in 
the  supernatural.  4 The  Celts,’  he  said, 
‘have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  su- 
perstitions, but  they  carry  their  odd  beliefs 
to  a contemptible  excess.  In  all  my  de- 
mesne there  seems  to  be  scarce  an  acre  of 
ground  to  part  of  which  (according  to  lo- 
cal tradition)  the  fairies  have  not  absolute 
claims.  This  has  cost  me  endless  disputes 


with  the  laborers  and  interminable  trouble. 
My  men  refuse  to  cut  down  a decayed  old 
thorn  in  one  place,  and  to  carry  a drain 
through  a copse  in  anothei — they  pro- 
posed carrying  the  drain  around  it! — be- 
cause (they  assure  me)  these  are  fairy 
habitations.  Threats  of  instant  dismissal 
have  no  effect  in  bending  their  stubborn- 
ness. I have  had  to  get  sceptic  Scots  to 
do  the  jobs.  I am  looked  upon  with 
much  disfavor  because  I refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge the  rights  of  these  visionary 
beings  to  land  for  which  I have  paid  hard 
cash.  Some  men  have  quitted  my  ser- 
vice on  account  of  it.  There  is  one  field, 
called  the  Driathnin  Park,  on  the  south  of 
the  demense,  which  is  excellent  for  crop- 
ping. I have  proposed  to  plough  it  this 
autumn,  and  am  told  that  not  one  of  my 
men  will  set  foot  in  it  if  I put  into  it 
a plough,  or  interfere  with  the  ancient 
thorn -trees  that  are  scattered  all  over  it. 
I’ve  got  to  call  in  the  aid  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  there  again.  The  grand 
point  about  a Scotchman  is  that  he  sub- 
ordinates imagination  to  actuality.  Give 
him  the  under  holds,  and  he’ll  tackle 
either  an  angel  or  a devil.’  The  com- 
pany laughed.  But  I said,  ‘I  should  not 
advise  you  to  interfere  with  those  things.’ 
Mackenzie  turned  upon  me  surprisedly, 
as  did  most  of  those  present.  And  in- 
deed, when  it  was  said,  I was  surprised 
at  myself,  for  I did  not  at  all  believe 
in  fairies.  ‘And  pray  why?’  Mackenzie 
asked  me.  I could  not  reply;  and  the 
company  laughed  at  my  confusion. 

“On  the  next  morning,  as  I dressed, 
there  came  a knock  to  my  bedroom  door, 
and  George  Mackenzie  entered  to  inquire 
if  I rode;  and  if  so,  would  I stop  over 
for  that  day  and  night  and  join  in  a 
hunt.  I replied  that  I did  ride,  and  that 
I would  thankfully  accept  the  invitation. 
Mackenzie  had  evidently  just  finished 
shaving,  and  his  shirt  was  still  open  at 
the  chest,  and  thrust  backwards.  He 
was  turning  to  go  when  I put  out  my 
hand  and  held  him.  My  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  a large  mole  on  his  chest*; 
and  the  moment  that  I saw  it,  it  was 
borne  in  upon  me  that  George  Macken- 
zie’s was  the  same  face,  the  same  thick 
black  mustache,  eyebrows,  and  hair,  of 
the  corpse  in  my  strange  dream  — if 
dream  it  was.  He  laughed  good-humor- 
edly at  my  amazed  stare.  ‘Why,  you  al- 
most look  frightened  at  the  sight  of  that 
mole!’  he  said,  covering  it  up.  I recol- 
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lected  myself,  and  begged  his  pardon. 
But  I made  him  sit  down,  whilst  I 
nervously  related  to  him  my  horrible 
experience  of  some  weeks  back.  He  lis- 
tened to  me  throughout  with  respectful 
attention.  When  I had  done,  he  said  it 
was  indeed  strange,  but  a dream.  4 And 
dreams,1  he  said,  4 have  a curious  knack 
of  adapting  themselves  to  after  circum- 
stances (unconsciously,  of  course,  on 
your  part).’  4 On  the  contrary,’  I said, 
impressively,  4 1 can  assure  you  that  the 
circumstances  are  here  unquestionably 
fitting  themselves  to  the  dream.’  I told 
him  of  the  morbid  fascination — that  I 
have  before  mentioned — which  his  face 
had  for  me  on  the  previous  night — the 
mystery  of  which  was  now  read.  Aud 
the  longer  I looked  at  him  now  it  came 
home  to  me  with  more  horrifying  cer- 
tainty that  his  was  the  face  of  the  corpse 
which  I had  borne  to  its  grave.  I was 
vexed  to  find  I could  not  impress  him 
with  my  convictions  that  I had  had  a 
terrible  experience  rather  than  a dream, 
and  that  there  was  decidedly  something 
more  than  either  mere  coincidence  or 
mere  adaptation  of  idea  in  the  fact  of  my 
recognizing  in  him  the  dead  man  of  that 
night.  But  though  he  evidently  at- 
tached not  the  slightest  importance  to 
what  he  felt  assured  was  an  idle  dream, 
he  showed  every  consideration  for  my 
belief,  and  refrained  from  pooh-poohing 
it,  as  many  less  considerate  men  would 
have  done. 

4 4 4 Have  you  a gray  mare?’  I suddenly 
asked  him. 

“ 4 No,’  he  said,  ‘and  I trust  that  will 
comfort  you  somewhat.  I have  not  a 
gray  mare.  I had  such,  indeed,  and  a 
vicious  animal  she  was.  I only  parted 
with  her  ten  days  ago.  She  is  now  out 
of  the  way  of  doing  harm  to  me  or  mine: 
she  is  kicking  up  her  heels  in  some  shire 
in  England.’ 

44 While  agreeing  to  stop  over  with 
Mackenzie  for  another  day,  I absolutely 
refused  to  join  the  hunt.  He  did  smile 
at  this,  but  excused  me. 

44  All  the  evening  I watched  eagerly 
and  earnestly  for  the  return  of  the  party. 
And  when  at  length  they  did  return  all 
safe,  and  with  Mackenzie  himself  canter- 
ing jovially  at  the  head  of  them,  a great 
burthen  was  lifted  off  my  breast.  Next 
morning  I bade  farewell  to  George  Mac- 
kenzie and  his  guests,  and  fared  forward 
on  my  rambles. 


44  In  September  of  the  following  year 
I found  myself  in  Donegal  and  in  the 
Glenveagh  country  again.  On  an  even- 
ing I pushed  for  ray  friend  Mackenzie's, 
intending  to  pass  the  night  with  him. 
But,  to  my  surprise,  the  gates  were  locked, 
the  avenue  grass-grown,  and  the  lodge  ut- 
terly deserted.  I turned  my  back  upon 
it,  wTondering  what  had  driven  Mackenzie 
from  his  grand  place  so  soon.  I went 
forward  more  than  a mile  without  meet- 
ing a house,  or  a person  of  whom  I could 
make  inquiries.  Suddenly  I found  my- 
self at  a little  graveyard,  the  appearance 
of  which  startled  me,  for  it  was  the  very 
graveyard  of  my  last  year’s  wonderful 
experience.  I passed  over  a stile  into  the 
plot,  and  strode  forward  about  twenty 
yards,  when  I discovered  a grave  with  at 
its  head  a modest  little  cross,  painted 
black,  and  worded, 

4 Here  lieth 

the  mortal  remains  of 
George  Mackenzie , 
who  teas  killed  on  the 
17th  day  of  October , 1853.' 

44 1 sat  dowrn  upon  the  ground  for  half 
an  hour,  dazed.  It  wTas  growing  dark 
and  chilly  when  I arose  up  and  left  the 
graveyard.  I met  with  a house  ere  I 
had  gone  far,  and  went  into  it  to  pass  the 
night.  As  I chatted  with  the  family  be- 
fore bedtime,  I said  that  I was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Mr.  George  Macken- 
zie was  dead  and  buried.  Yes,  they  said, 
feelingly;  he  had  been  thrown  by  a vi- 
cious beast  last  year  and  kicked  to  death. 
And  it  was  a remarkable  circumstance, 
they  added,  that  on  the  very  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  was  killed  he  had 
begun  cutting  down  fairy  thorns  in  the 
Driathnin  Park.  I asked  which  of  his 
beasts  had  killed  him.  4 It  was  an  ani- 
mal,’ they  said,  4 which  he  had  tried  to 
rid  himself  of  a few  months  before,  hav- 
ing sold  it  for  export  to  England;  but  it 
was  returned  to  him  again  because  of  its 
faults.  It  was  a gray  mare.’  ” 

Richard  Foster  asked  me  where  I 
lived.  I pointed  out  to  him  my  little 
cabin.  He  said,  44 1 should  like  to  put  up 
for  the  night  with  you,  if  you  haven't 
any  objection.”  I assured  him  I should 
feel  honored  if  only  I had  even  middling 
accommodation  for  him — even  a spare 
bed,  which,  unluckily,  I had  not.  44  Make 
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your  mind  easy,”  he  said.  “ A green  bed 
will  do  me;  there  is  none  pleasanter  and 
none  healthier.” 

So,  on  a bed  of  long  rushes,  which  we 
both  cut  in  the  Hazel  Hollow,  he  reposed 
for  a night  beneath  my  roof.  But  ere  we 
retired  to  bed— at  a very  late  hour— I was 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 


interesting  men  I ever  chatted  with,  and 
certainly  the  most  refreshing,  was  Rich* 
ard  Foster. 

When  he  turned  on  the  road  next 
morning  to  raise  his  hat  in  final  adieu 
to  us,  and  then  went  gayly  forward 
swinging  his  staff,  we  gazed  after  hitu 
with  fond  regret.  , 


DROUTH 


BY  MADISON  CAWEIN 

THE  hot  sunflowers  by  the  glaring  pike 

Lift  shields  of  sultry  brass;  the  teasel-tops, 
Pink-thorned,  advance  with  bristling  spike  on  spike 
Against  the  furious  sunlight.  Field  and  copse 
Are  sick  with  summer:  now,  with  breathless  stops, 

The  locusts  cymbal;  now  grasshoppers  beat 
Their  castanets;  and  rolled  in  dust,  a team, — 

Like  some  mean  life  lost  in  its  sorry  dream, — 

An  empty  wagon  rattles  through  the  heat. 

Where  now  the  blue-streaked  flags?  the  flowers  whose  mouths 
Are  moist  and  musky?  where  the  sweet-breathed  mint. 

That  made  the  brook-bank  herby?  where  the  South's 
Wild  morning-glories,  rich  in  hues,  that  hint 
At  coming  showers  that  the  rainbows  tint? 

Where  all  the  blossoms  that  the  wildwood  knows? — 

The  frail  oxalis  hidden  in  its  leaves; 

The  Indian-pipe,  pale  as  a soul  that  grieves; 

The  freckled  touch-me-not,  and  forest  rose. 

Dead!  dead!  all  dead  beside  the  drouth-burnt  brook. 

Shrouded  in  moss  or  in  the  shrivelled  grass: 

Where  waved  their  bells, — from  which  the  wild-bee  shook 
The  dewdrop  once, — gaunt,  in  a nightmare  mass. 

The  rank  weeds  crowd;  through  which  the  cattle  pass, 
Thirsty  and  lean,  seeking  some  meagre  spring. 

Closed  in  with  thorns,  on  which  stray  bits  of  wool 
The  panting  sheep  have  left,  that  sought  the  cool. 

From  morn  to  evening  wearily  wandering. 


No  bird  is  heard;  no  throat  to  whistle  awake 
The  sleepy  hush;  to  let  its  music  leak, 

Fresh,  bubblelike,  through  bloom-roofs  of  the  brake: 
Only  the  gray-blue  heron,  famine-weak, — 

Searching  the  stale  pools  of  the  minnowless  creek, — 
Utters  its  call;  and  then  the  rain-crow  too, 

False  prophet  now,  croaks  to  the  stagnant  air; 

While  overhead, — still  as  if  painted  there, — 

A buzzard  hangs,  black  on  the  burning  blue. 
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RS.  CHESTER  and  I hur- 
ried back  to  the  yard. 

There  was  the  bear,  now 

sitting  calmly  on  his 

haunches,  but  there  was  no  Italian. 

“ Now,  that  his  master  is  gone,”  my 
hostess  exclaimed,  “ I am  afraid  of-  him ! 
I will  not  go  any  farther ! Can  you  ima- 
gine anything  that  can  be  done  with  that 
beast  ?” 

I had  no  immediate  answer  to  give, 
and  I was  still  very  much  amused  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation.  Had  any- 

one ever  before  paid  his  bill  in  such 
fashion  ? At  this  moment  the  stable-man 
approached  us  from  one  of  the  outbuild- 
ings. “ This  is  my  hostler,”  she  said. 
“ Perhaps  he  can  suggest  something.” 

“ This  is  a bad  go,  ma’am,”  said  he. 
“ The  horse  was  out  in  the  pasture  all 
night,  but  this  morning  when  I went  to 
bring  him  up  I couldn’t  make  him  come 
near  the  stable.  He  smells  that  bear! 
It  seems  to  drive  him  crazy !” 

“ It’s  awful!”  she  said.  “ What  are  we 
going  to  do,  John?  Do  you  think  the 
animal  will  become  dangerous  when  he 
misses  his  master?” 

“ Oh,  there’s  nothin’  dangerous  about 
him,”  answered  John.  “ I was  sittin’ 
talkin’  to  that  Dago  last  night  after  sup- 
per, and  he  says  his  bear’s  tamer  than  a 
cat.  He  is  so  mild-tempered  that  he 
wouldn’t  hurt  nobody.  The  Dago  says  lie 
sleeps  close  up  to  him  of  cold  nights  to 
keep  himself  warm.  There  ain’t  no 
Voi.  Cf.-No.  603.-52 


trouble  about  his  bein’  dangerous,  but 
you  can’t  bring  the  horse  into  the  stable 
while  he’s  about.  If  anybody  was  to 
drive  into  this  yard  without  knowin’, 
they’d  be  a circus,  I can  tell  you ! Horses 
can’t  stand  bears.” 

She  looked  at  me  in  dismay.  “ Couldn’t 
he  be  shot  and  buried  ?”  she  asked. 

I had  my  doubts  on  that  point.  A tame 
bear  is  a valuable  animal,  and  I could 
not  advise  her  to  dispose  of  the  property 
of  another  person  in  that  summary  way. 

“ But  he  must  be  got  away,”  she  said. 
u We  can’t  have  a bear  here.  He  must  be 
taken  away  some  way  or  other.  Isn’t 
there  any  place  where  he  could  be  put 
until  the  Italian  comes  back?” 

“ That  Dago’s  never  cornin’  back,”  said 
the  boy,  solemnly.  “ If  you’d  a-seen  him 
scoot,  you’d  a-knowed  that  he  was  dead 
skeered,  and  would  never  turn  up  here  no 
more,  bear  or  no  bear.” 

Mrs.  Chester  looked  at  me.  She  was 
greatly  worried,  but  she  was  also  amused, 
and  she  could  not  help  laughing. 

u Isn’t  this  a dreadful  predicament  ?” 
she  said.  “ What  in  the  world  am  I to 
do  ?”  At  this  moment  there  was  an  acidu- 
lated voice  from  the  kitchen.  “ Mrs. 
Whittaker  wants  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Ches- 
ter,” it  cried,  “ right  away!” 

“Oh  dear!”  said  she.  “Here  is  more 
trouble!  Mrs.  Whittaker  is  an  invalid 
lady  who  is  so  nervous  that  she  could  not 
sleep  one  night  because  she  heard  a man 
had  killed  a snake  at  the  back  of  the  barn. 
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and  what  she  will  say  when  she  hears  that 
we  have  a bear  here  without  a master  I do 
not  know.  I must  go  to  her,  and  I do 
wish  you  could  think  of  something  that  I 
can  do;”  as  she  said  this  she  looked  at  me 
as  if  it  were  a natural  thing  for  her  to 
rely  upon  me.  For  a moment  it  made  me 
think  of  the  star  that  had  winked  the 
night  before. 

Mrs.  Chester  hurried  into  the  house, 
and  in  company  with  the  stable-man  I 
crossed  the  yard  toward  the  bear. 

“ You  are  sure  he  is  gentle?”  said  I. 

“ Mild  as  milk !”  said  the  man.  “ I 
was  a-playin’  with  him  last  night.  IIe,ll 
let  you  do  anything  with  him!  If  you 
box  his  ears,  he’ll  lay  over  flat  down  on 
his  side!” 

When  we  were  within  a few  feet  of  the 
bear  he  sat  upright,  dangled  his  fore 
paws  in  front  of  him,  and,  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  he  partly  opened  his  mouth 
ajid  lolled  out  his  tongue.  “ I guess  he’s 
beggin’  for  his  breakfust,”  said  John. 

“ Can’t  you  get  him  something  to  eat  ?” 
I asked.  “ He  ought  to  be  fed,  to  begin 
with.” 

The  man  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  and 
I walked  slowly  around  the  bear,  looking 
at  the  chain  and  the  post,  and  trying  to 
see  what  sort  of  a collar  was  almost  hid- 
den under  his  shaggy  hair.  Apparently 
he  seemed  securely  attached,  and  then — 
as  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  chain — I went 
up  to  him  and  gently  patted  one  paw. 
He  did  not  object  to  this,  and  turning  his 
head  he  let  his  tongue  loll  out  on  the 
other  side,  fixing  his  little  black  eyes  upon 
me  with  much  earnestness.  When  the 
man  came  with  the  pan  of  scraps  from 
the  kitchen,  I took  it  from  him  and  placed 
it  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  bear. 
Instantly  the  animal  dropped  to  his  feet, 
and  began  to  eat  with  earnest  rapidity. 

“ I wonder  how  much  he’d  take  in  for 
one  meal,”  said  John,  “ if  you’d  give  him 
all  he  wanted  ? I guess  that  Dago  never 
let  him  have  any  more’n  he  could  help.” 

As  the  bear  was  licking  the  tin  pan  I 
stood  and  looked  at  him.  “ I wonder  if 
he  would  be  tame  with  strangers?”  said  I. 
“ Do  you  suppose  we  could  take  him  away 
from  this  post  if  we  wanted  to?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  John.  “I  wouldn’t  be 
afraid  to  take  him  anywheres,  only  there 
isn’t  any  place  to  take  him  to.”  lie  then 
stepped  quite  close  to  the  bear.  “ Iley, 


horsey!”  said  he.  “Iley,  old  horsey t 
Good  old  horsey!” 

“ Is  that  his  name  ?”  I asked. 

“ That’s  what  the  Dago  called  him,” 
said  John.  “Hey,  horsey!  Good 
horsey!”  And  he  stooped  and  unfastened 
the  chain  from  the  post. 

I imagined  that  the  Italian  had  called 
the  bear  “ Orso,”  perhaps  with  some 
diminutive,  but  I did  not  care  to  discuss 
this.  I was  very  much  interested  to  see 
v.hat  the  man  was  going  to  do.  With  the 
end  of  the  chain  in  his  hand,  John  now 
stepped  in  front  of  the  bear  and  said, 
“Come  along,  horsey!”  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  bear  began  to  shamble  after 
him  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  been  follow- 
ing his  old  master.  “See!”  cried  John. 
“ He’ll  go  anywheres  I choose  to  take 
him!”  and  he  began  to  lead  him  about 
the  yard. 

As  he  approached  the  kitchen  there 
came  a fearful  scream  from  the  open 
window. 

“Take  him  away!  Take  him  away!” 
I heard  in  the  shrillest  of  accents. 

“ They’re  dreadfully  skeered,”  said 
John,  as  he  led  the  bear  back,  “but  he 
wouldn’t  hurt  nobody!  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  though  to  put  his  muzzle 
on;  that’s  it  hangin’  over  there  by  the 
shed ; it’s  like  a halter,  and  straps  up  his 
jaws.  The  Dago  said  there  ain’t  no  need 
for  it,  but  he  puts  it  on  when  he’s  trav- 
ellin’  along  the  road,  to  keep  people  from 
bein’  skeered.” 

“ It  would  be  well  to  put  it  on,”  said 
I.  “I  wonder  if  we  can  get  him  into  it?” 

“ I guess  he’d  let  you  do  anything  you’d 
a mind  to,”  replied  John,  as  he  again 
fastened  the  chain  to  the  post. 

I took  down  the  muzzle  and  approached 
the  bear.  He  did  not  growl,  but  stood 
perfectly  still  and  looked  at  me.  I put 
the  muzzle  over  his  head,  and  holding 
myself  in  readiness  to  elude  a sudden 
snap,  I strapped  up  his  jaws.  The  crea- 
ture made  no  snap — he  gazed  at  me  with 
mild  resignation. 

“ As  far  as  he  goes,”  said  John,  “ he’s 
all  right;  but  as  far  as  everything  else 
goes  — especially  horses  — they’re  all 
wrong.  He’s  got  to  be  got  rid  of  some 
way.” 

I had  nothing  more  to  say  to  John,  and 
I went  into  the  house.  I met  Mrs.  Chester 
in  the  hall. 
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can  go  to  Waterton  by  train  and  take  it 
with  me.  I can  have  it  made  all  right  in 
Waterton.  So  now,  you  see,  I have 
settled  everything  satisfactorily.” 

She  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  al- 
though there  was  a certain  solicitude  in 
her  gaze,  I could  also  see  there  signs  of 
great  relief.  “ But  isn't  there  some  other 
way  of  getting  that  bear  to  the  hotel?” 
she  said.  “ It  will  be  dreadful  for  you  to 
have  to  walk  there  and  lead  him.” 

“ It’s  the  only  way  to  do  it,”  I answer- 
ed. “ You  could  not  hitch  a bear  behind 
a wagon — the  horse  would  run  away  and 
jerk  his  head  off.  The  only  way  to  take 
a bear  about  the  country  is  to  lead  him, 
and  I do  not  mind  it  in  the  least.  As  I 
have  got  to  go  without  my  bicycle  I would 
like  to  have  some  sort  of  company.  Any- 
way, the  bear  must  go,  and  as  I am  on  the 
road  to  the  Cheltenham  I shall  be  very 
glad  to  take  him  along  with  me.” 

“ I think  you  are  wonderfully  brave,” 
she  said,  “ and  very  good.  If  I can  per- 
suade myself  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  for 
you,  it  will  certainly  be  a great  relief  to 
me.” 

I was  now  engag^l  in  a piece  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  I felt  that  1 must  do  it 
thoroughly  and  promptly.  “I  will  go 
and  get  my  valise,”  I said,  “ for  I ought 
to  start  immediately.” 

“ Oh,  I will  send  that !”  she  exclaimed. 

“ No,”  I answered;  “ it  does  not  weigh 
anything,  and  I can  sling  it  over  my 
shoulder.  By-the-way,”  I said,  turning 
as  I was  about  to  leave  the  room,  “ I have 
forgotten  something.”  I put  my  hand 
into  my  pocket ; it  would  not  do  to  forget 
that  I was  after  all  only  a departing 
guest. 

“ No,  no,”  she  replied,  quickly,  “ I am 
your  debtor.  When  you  find  out  how 
much  damage  you  have  suffered,  and  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  bear,  all  that  can 
be  settled.  You  can  write  to  me,  but  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  now.” 

With  my  valise  over  my  shoulder  I re- 
turned to  the  hall  to  take  leave  of  my 
hostess.  Now  she  seemed  somewhat  con- 
trite. Fate  and  she  had  conquered.  I 
was  going  away,  and  she  was  sorry  for  me. 

“ I think  it  is  wonderfully  good  of  you 
to  do  all  this.”  she  said.  “ I wish  I could 
do  something  for  you.” 

I would  have  been  glad  to  suggest  that 
she  might  ask  me  to  come  again,  and  it 


would  also  have  pleased  me  to  say  that  I 
did  not  believe  that  her  husband,  if  he 
could  express  his  opinion,  would  commend 
her  apparent  inhospitality  to  his  succes- 
sor. But  I made  no  such  remarks,  and 
offered  my  hand,  which  she  cordially 
clasped  as  if  I were  an  old  friend  and 
were  going  away  to  settle  in  the  Hima- 
layas. 

I went  into  the  yard  to  get  Orso.  He 
was  lying  down  when  I approached  him, 
but  I think  he  knew  from  my  general 
appearance  that  I was  prepared  to  take 
the  road,  and  he  rose  to  his  feet  as  much 
as  to  say,  “ I am  ready.”  I unfastened 
the  chain  from  the  post,  and,  with  the 
best  of  wishes  for  good  luck  from  John, 
who  now  seemed  to  be  very  well  satisfied 
with  me,  I walked  around  the  side  of  the 
house,  the  bear  following  as  submissively 
as  if  he  had  been  used  to  my  leadership 
all  his  life. 

I did  not  see  the  boy  nor  the  lemon  - 
faced  woman,  and  I was  glad  of  it.  I be- 
lieve they  would  have  cast  evil  eyes 
upon  me,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what 
that  bear  might  have  done  in  conse- 
quence. 

Mrs.  Chester  was  standing  in  the  door 
as  I reached  the  road.  “ Good-by !”  she 
cried,  “ and  good  fortune  go  with  you!” 
I raised  my  hat,  and  gave  Orso  a little 
jerk  with  the  chain. 

He  was  a very  slow  walker,  that  bear. 
If  I had  been  alone  I would  have  been 
out  of  sight  of  the  inn  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  As  it  was,  I looked  back  after 
a considerable  time  to  see  if  I really  were 
out  of  sight  of  the  house,  and  I found  I 
was  not.  She  was  still  standing  in  the 
doorway,  and  when  I turned  she  waved 
her  handkerchief.  Now  that  I had  truly 
left  and  was  gone,  she  seemed  to  be  will- 
ing to  let  me  know  better  than  before 
what  a charming  woman  she  was.  I took 
off  my  hat  again,  and  pressed  forward. 

For  a couple  of  miles,  perhaps,  I walked 
thoughtfully,  and  I do  not  believe  I once 
thought  of  the  bear  shambling  silently 
behind  me.  I had  been  dreaming  a day- 
dream— not  building  a castle  in  the  air, 
for  I had  seen  before  me  a castle  already 
built.  I had  simply  been  dreaming  my- 
self into  it,  into  its  life,  into  its  posses- 
sions, into  the  possession  of  everything 
which  belonged  to  it. 

It  had  been  a fascinating  vision.  It 
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time  for  a very  late  luncheon,  and  I was 
beginning  to  think  that  I had  not  been 
wise  in  declining  portable  refreshment, 
when  I heard  a noise  ahead  of  me.  At  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  road,  and 
not  far  from  where  I had  left  the  bear, 
I saw  a horse  attached  to  a vehicle  ap- 
proaching me  at  a furious  speed.  He 
was  running  away  l The  truth  flashed 
upon  me  — he  had  been  frightened  by 
Orso ! 

I ran  a few  steps  toward  the  approach- 
ing horse.  His  head  was  high  in  the  air, 
and  the  vehicle  swayed  from  side  to  side. 
It  was  a tall  affair  with  two  wheels,  and 
on  the  high  seat  Sat  a lady,  vainly  tugging 
at  the  reins.  My  heart  sank.  What 
dreadful  thing  had  I done! 

I stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  It 
seemed  but  a few  seconds  before  the  horse 
was  upon  me.  Pie  swerved  to  one  side, 
but  I was  ready  for  that.  I dashed  at  his 
bridle,  but  caught  the  end  of  his  cum- 
brous bit  in  my  right  hand.  I leaned  for- 
ward with  all  the  strength  that  dwelt  in 
my  muscles  and  nerves.  The  horse’s 
glaring  eye  was  over  my  face,  and  I felt 
the  round  end  of  a shaft  rise  up  under 
my  arm.  A pair  of  outstretched  fore  legs 
slid  past  me.  I saw  the  end  of  a banged 
tail  switching  in  the  dust.  The  horse 
was  on  his  haunches.  He  was  stopped. 

Before  I had  time  to  recover  an  erect 
attitude  and  to  let  the  horse  up,  the  occu- 
pant of  the  vehicle  was  on  the  ground. 
She  had  skipped  down  with  wonderful 
alacrity  on  the  side  opposite  to  me,  and 
was  coming  round  by  the  back  of  the 
cart.  The  horse  was  now  standing  on 
his  four  legs,  trembling  in  every  fibre, 
and  with  eyes  that  were  still  wild  and 
staring.  Holding  him  firmly,  I faced 
the  lady  as  she  stopped  near  me.  She 
was  a young  woman  in  a jaunty  summer 
costume  and  a round  straw  hat.  She  did 
not  seem  to  be  quite  mistress  of  herself. 
She  was  not  pale,  but  perhaps  that  was 
because  her  face  was  somewhat  browned 
by  the  sun,  but  her  step  was  not  steady, 
and  she  breathed  hard.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  she  would  have  been  as- 
sisted to  the  side  of  the  road,  where  she 
might  sit  down  and  recover  herself,  and 
have  water  brought  to  her.  But  I could 
do  nothing  of  that  sort.  I could  not 
leave  that  shivering  horse. 

“ Are  you  hurt?”  I asked. 


“ Oh,* no,”  she  said,  “ but  I am  shaken 
up  a bit.  I cannot  tell  you  how  grateful 
I am!  I don’t  believe  I ever  can  tell 
you!” 

“ Do  not  speak  of  that,”  I said,  quick- 
ly. “ Perhaps  you  would  feel  better  if 
you  were  to  sit  down  somewhere.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  want  to  sit  down,”  said 
she.  “ I am  so  glad  to  have  my  feet  on 
the  solid  earth  again  that  that  is  enough 
for  me.  It  was  a bear  that  frightened 
him — a bear  lying  down  by  the  side  of  the 
road  a little  way  back.  He  never  ran 
away  before,  but  when  he  saw  that  bear 
he  gave  a great  shy  and  a bolt,  and  he  was 
off.  I just  got  a glimpse  of  the  beast. 

I was  very  anxious  to  change  the  con- 
versation, and  suggested  that  I lead  the 
horse  into  the  shade,  for  the  sun  was  blaz- 
ing down  upon  us.  The  horse  submitted 
to  be  led  to  the  side  of  the  road,  but  he 
was  very  nervous,  and  looked  everywhere 
for  the  approach  of  shaggy  bears. 

“It  is  perfectly  dreadful,”  she  said, 
when  she  again  approached  me, “for  peo- 
ple to  leave  bears  about  in  that  way.  I 
suppose  he  was  fastened,  for  it  could  not 
have  been  a wild  beast.  They  do  not  lie 
down  by  the  side  of  the  road.  I do  not 
say  that  I was  rattled,  but  I expected 
every  second  that  there  would  be  a 
smash,  and  there  would  have  been  if  it 
had  not  been  for — ” 

“It  is  a wonder  you  were  not  thrown 
out,”  I interrupted,  “ those  carts  are  so 
tall.” 

“ Yes,”  she  answered,  “ and  if  I hadn’t 
slipped  off  the  driving-cushion  at  the  first 
shy,  I would  have  been  out  sure.  I never 
had  anything  happen  like  this,  but  who 
could  have  expected  a great  bear  by  the 
side  of  the  road?” 

“ Have  you  far  to  go  ?”  I asked. 

“ Not  very — about  three  miles.  I made 
a call  this  morning  on  the  other  road, 
and  was  driving  home.  My  name  is  Miss 
Larramie.  My  father’s  place  is  on  this 
road.  He  is  Henry  Esmond  Larramie.” 
•I  had  heard  of  the  gentleman,  but  had 
never  met  him.  “ I am  not  afraid  of 
horses,”  she  continued,  “but  I do  not 
know  about  driving  this  one  now.  He 
looks  as  if  he  were  all  ready  to  bolt 
again.” 

“ Oh,  it  would  not  do  for  you  to  drive 
him,”  I said.  “ That  would  be  ex- 
tremely risky.” 
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bad  ;)  cwd  teaehi-r.  and  V -fd<i  die  man 
But  I tixtrifr  t*x  fcnovv 
Uo^;.Ht  tbo  mM  4^1 
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muelv,  ami  as  ^btl.^sc/ir 

;1i<* 

>H  'tfei 


puyru  Xtmip  'U^  ' he  ! mhciJ  yen 
rummy  d,n  way”  wtrs,,  -ftm/ty1 

“ W-v/!  said  I,  "J  wi!!  drive  \<>u  (m  ,;  ahoyt  rl><:  hear. 
y'i’tir  htvtgiu^  u Vf.u  an  .;i:rm!.  yull  £&$  Y>\rhuj«peK  tf*  be  kauJiHU 
uaiL  and  l will  nuv-  aini  hi>uiy  fcj  ^m  ; J ruhiivd  the  Ursine 
\ C-ym  will  Wive  imr.t  h#  • t(i regions*  **  ; 

• • 'a  bil  a f vaill*  -ifej?  «u»& 

**  I atn  rauv  y\»f)  (ftijti  tUHtiag#'  hm>— yvU  wut,r  fun. 
i reo.  1- • be  -.ddr-te  uUuiJttu*  muunK.  fUe  *pt)Vhm<  . 
vdli  v»m  d»U  V*  a yrr^n  nRs>mv£ii»*vKt*‘'Si’  "Am!  iu  vaij  ^tapped  . «b  dhtr  Hulk 
ybd  Y ■ ' Atn V#k  #AlhgY  tfym -'&$&'<:  And  'smith  *0\ud\  hoyr  did  yeu 
Am^i*  i<*  uurhe'.Hijftcfe  life*  ilirt  v ' 

brar"  } )m.*UvvV*  (hav.yi‘«j  an-  reJt.y  l r^|>li«y t that  t hud  tVmhd  her  very 

I i* h ii ir  ii  lv‘a  r-  a { *» • 1 U **  \yiU'Vr*A\t'iL: 

• houdwd  ;.,K  i ftnkrVnr-vi  th*>  k-iv.  ff.  V-  -,  *?1U.  -.i«5- 
^ !i  \rfl}  put  tSfec*  KJki  long  t*i  ttftee  *aM  pry  cu^iv^Jiitux,  u and  a veryy.  X'&MZ 

iti  jim'i  j f ^ .■■^t ^■J.^iiqft:. % '.ilk^-Vp 
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Tiiu  yin.)U£  !ad>  .»J4‘k  an  *)  u>  li;i\-ii  !*>}-  titunji>n*<| 

Oivdy  from  jiif  ctT«J*f«>  >--f  4k*  y jCdv  i t-d  iu:i  ’’*1  ^.\<uaitiiu»!.  ui  -ur 

fHpfr,  J'jud  'III*  "a>  by  ii.y  -»d»  ii»  u )>y».  prW.  . ° I kn:^>.  |i<‘  .iuu  |l viu^“-btit 
uny?Y T . TIk1  U.'Ui«*»m{  a i rt tit'  ri>  ??;unb  n>l!  Tl »u ? n >inaidu»r.  H-'.v  .h*I 

.sfairTift)  ^nd  iTjfwl  tu  Itwiic  bciuurl  him*  but  ibnt  ha|)iK*}j tfS.  . ■■■.'  - /*■ . ^ ; y. 
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h<  Tki  Nt\\i  Siofucni  A IMth-  4fun> 
Had  Thrown  Itself  Upon  \1< 


/ charging  iiud  apparently  “Nothing  w/tiilli  plen.se  .irk-  80  much/' 

| iiglU  h«  nTO'd  .V-tVlUL*'  da;  Cnd,  vlc*‘l:-iv,*|\\  ' m<h  >urj^le, 

tfa  man  u\  ?h«*  Hoik  Syr'-  t ;*r-v  ibi«.-  ’ 1 h. ,'.ur  p ; » ) « . Turn  Of 

*0*  ii,vi  r.y,vr  c WsUed  111  r.'. 

down  by  such  a sorrow  as  i drove  up  a winding  road  which  led  to 
Hut  I did  not  ask  any  more  clues-  a house  standing  among  trees  on  a slight 
The  young  girl  by  my  side  prob-  elevation.  “ Please  let  me  out  here/'  she 
new  no  more  than  she  had  already'  said,  when  I had  reached  the  end  of  the 
e.  Besides,  I did  not  want  to  hear  porch.  “ T will  send  a man  right  away  to 
ore.  take  the  horse/’ 

loyal  ’ goes  along  just  as  if  nothing  I think  I did  not  have  to  wait  ten 
appenod/’  she  said,  admiringly  re-  seconds  after  her  departure,  for  a stable- 
ig  the  horse.  **  Now,  I wonder  if  it  man  had  seen  us  approach  and  immediate- 

* safe  for  me  to  drive  him  again  ?*’  ly  came  forward.  I jumped  dosvn  from 
should  lx*  very  sorry/'  I answered,  the  cart  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
y thoughtlessness  had  rendered  him  road.  I thought  if  I were  to  make  a 

* for  you,  but  if  he  could  be  led  up  cross-cut  over  the  lawn  and  some  adjacent 

own  past  the  place  where  he  saw  fields  I should  get  hack  to  my  bear  much 
ar,  until  he  becomes  convinced  that  quicker  than  if  T returned  the  way  I had 
is  now  nothing  dreadful  in  that  come.  But  this  thought  had  scarcely 
10  may  soon  Ik’ all  right  again/'  shaped  itself  in  my  mind  when  I heard 

> you  know/’  site  said,  suddenly  the  approach  of  hurrying  feet,  and  in  the 
g toward  me,  “what  I would  like  next  moment  a little  army  had  thrown 
than  anything  else  in  this  world?  itself  upon  me. 

Id  like  to  be  able  to  stand  in  the  There  was  a tall  bright- faced  man,  with 
;*  of  the  road  and  stop  a horse  as  side  whiskers  and  a flowing  jacket,  who 
d !”  carne  forward  with  long  steps  and  out- 
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the  whole  of  then*  \vu*  the  .Voiiiiu  indy  I about  your  ben:*/'  eric'd  my  young  knly, 
tiaa  brought  to  Hie  h*»u&»*.  Each one  of  'whoo*  Ohriylifiij  mime  I soon  d towered 
flu  te  MhiHi  im*  by  the  hand;  wuT>  one  of  to  be  Edith.  pi  Lie  emi  lire  on  .htirks  mul 
■her,!  tcdd  rue  what  a i_nvai  thing  I bad  roofs  mail  \ve  have  time  to  attend  h«  bun. 
done:  fuel)  of  dime  thunk^d  me  irmn  the-  lie  b UM-d  td  that  in  hi*  unlive  wilds,” 

•V<hy  everybody  wauled  to  knew  y \- 
oVydurm  about  the  bear,  and  gmn  nth. 
dSjfat  vy  ,w  t :he  hilarity which ruy  ueeouiif 

W?*  j " Come  i u!  * erne  i u !M  oyeluimcdM r. 

l/arnunie,  “ The  bear  will  la*  all  right  If 
you  tied,  him  well.  Von  have  jun  nme  o. 
-rr*  • : • bvl-  r’*ady  for  diimthC1  And  notieiug  t‘ 

y \ y/V"**  ,\V>y  V * ry:';|r1  guti*«  f J 'bud  id  von  to  my  garments,  ho 

. ••/-  , * MD‘  ioeed  ; ~ Von  not'd  no<  bm  her  about 

>i  / mir  ejot I,, > VV**  are  all  in  iiehl  ro-i ume. 

\ ^ Oh,  I did  n,.i  -ee  y.m  |tud  a v alter.  Now. 

' ' Thar  'C  * t : 

f-/  ' Everybody  seined  to  be  talking  at  once. 

j|||£  %•  ’••  ,0‘f  dry  a jj  (emu)  lime  ro  * «?e  The 

xA  v^30mL  % ••  A5,  bother  mlted  >u  i.n  a eh  that  bis  daugh'er 

I • ' yi$  Edith  took  t]«e  earvi ng -fork  from  him 

C;  \ - 4-  *OhI  served  out  the  mutton  ehnps  heradb 

. The  mother,  from  tb.e  other  end  of  die. 

$ bilile.  with  tears  iu  her  o.vns.  eontitmally- 

^ i^feTihr  ijf 1 would  ti«»f  have  ^Ofri^Ww 
: / ■ JoIT'  "y'^lC X oouh)  ever  ser*Av  tip 

*S$  y*^  -’  #s>  |j:l  > ;*^y  vournyry*  fvbgo  about  witii  an  aimduirljr 

: /’  • <?  strautre  bear.  . 

Tb^re  wto  o yauntf  a^paronil^  tJic 
okhrsi  mtfi  with  a fino  frank 
vgrry  broad  Ahouldei-s.  fby  was  sc? 
fiillv  develot^’d  about  the  bust  that  jm 
>e.emod  almost.  dyTonurnh  his  breast  pro- 
jeetinpr  .so  far  that  it  hmi  the?  0p^ar- 
dtiicH*  of  beiiuir  ro  a irid  ti  o in  front. 

bo:?v,rn  of  jus. or  ijer  he»ul  for  savins  the  ThC,  my  pruetised  eyy  Void  me.  was  the 
life  uf  bis  or  her  daughter  or  sister,  and  result  of  undue  extet-efeu ..in  the  direetnm 
mn.  one  of  them  Kiivr  me  u diariiv  to  sny  of  elu^t  - expansion.  lie  was  a jrond- 
tl*at  ji  I.  bad  dnm-  a!!  t|.»f  nliseddef  X .'ouM  UHtured  foUoW,  and  •fVerleaked  iny  not 
;«iot  be  rofi  thankful  ih;Vt  ) had  been  aide  ue  -ever:,!  0{  his  (I'uestion*,  "winy 

to  avert  rvd  eorHeuuen>*i>>.  Ermn  -ije  U>  tf|»>  eyideiit  v/stnf  of  e*pV^1  unity  fu  do 
various  retereiiee-  to  t he  deVaiG  <if  \hv  so. 

Tiob}<ru  I eoiududed  i.hiir  the  voumr  b;,iy  d ’hru-e  m&  u y?dk«wdniin’d  irirl  ovilh  a 
had  dashed  ip  to  tho  house  and  hud  ^iven  ion:--  bhm . dov*n  her  b:u.T  , diem  was  a 
a i id!  ;ivve<onil  of  everyth <n^  whieh  leul  ImlfTro^or  boy,  went iim  u blue  etdu*o 
lujupersed  n\  less  lime  than  it  would  have  4iir1  with  a red  era  vat ; there  was  a -maU 
lukeo  rrit : in  urranue  iny  iiheis  ^ feteh  a aii\  who  sat  by  her  mother;  and  there  was 
i\«-  dot.  n ymiUir  irniv.  very  upritfht  ;hk1  dru.br, 

-\s  soon  as  T eiitjjd  get  a ehauoe  l wbi.  did  ie»T.  soe.ni  to  bylon^  t.o  thy • family . 

< hoi»kvid  t lieni  all  for  1 bear  evae'h-vi':  w^rd^v  f(»r  ~h*  never  vised  the  words  “ fa* bo r “ 

ot)d  v.atr(;  fhaV  a<?  T wnt*  in  a hurry  1 mmt-  ii airily-  m 

take  Ojy  leovi*.  Tiiefeiij.on  arose  ;>  inib-  the  me.nib-’  of  flip  - jtliiyy.  This  vouuy 
bub  of  yaiees.  o Sou  av 'd* in r -d im* !'■’  ?:,k*  h.»<ly  Uili;e.]  im-esou't ly.,  and  iuw 

elnuued.  \Ce  harrrn5i  ie.  " Wr  e.'dihovo-  ord~  e.  t ier  vhe  mimtier  of  | Oadiiujr  ^uu, 

b -“'O  Jo  o.-«.  li  d .iiL*1''  vv;tb«,\U  tMkifjy  :i mil  <i f anybody  iri  pnv- 

“ Aorj  y - Hi  D.-ecl  'uot.  !T'Hd}lA  yonmblf  trudnr.  S.-mei  int:  > -h^  Iny  iieve  b.-eu 
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talking  to  me,  but  as  she  did  not  direct 
her  gaze  toward  me  on  such  occasions  I 
did  not  feel  bound  to  consider  any  sup- 
positions in  regard  to  the  matter. 

I,  of  course,  was  the  principal  object  of 
general  attention.  They  wanted  to  know 
what  I really  thought  of  Billy  Marshall 
as  a scholar.  They  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would  have  some  more.  They  wanted  to 
know  if  I had  had  any  previous  experi- 
ence • with  bears.  The  father  asked 
which  I thought  it  would  be  easier  to 
manage,  a boy  or  a bear.  The  boy  Percy 
wanted  to  know  how  I pimped  my  feet 
when  I stood  up  in  front  of  a runaway 
horse.  Others  asked  if  I intended  to  go 
back  to  my  school  at  Walford,  and  how  I 
liked  the  village,  and  if  I were  president 
of  the  literary  society  there,  which  Mrs. 
Larramie  thought  I ought  to  be,  on  ac- 
count of  my  scholastic  position. 

But  before  the  meal  was  over  the  bear 
had  come  to  be  the  absorbing  subject  of 
conversation.  I was  asked  my  plans 
about  him,  and  they  were  all  disapproved. 

“ It  would  be  of  no  use  to  take  him  to 
the  Cheltenham,”  said  Walter,  the  oldest 
son.  “ They  couldn’t  keep  him  there. 
They  have  too  many  horses  — a livery- 
stable.  They  wouldn’t  let  you  come  on 
the  place  with  him.” 

“ Of  course  not,”  cried  Mr.  Larramie. 
* And  besides,  why  should  you  take  him 
there  ? It  would  be  a poor  place  anyway. 
They  wouldn’t  keep  him  until  his  owner 
turned  up.  They  wouldn’t  have  anything 
to  do  with  him.  What  you  want  to  do  is 
to  bring  your  bear  here. 

We  have  a hay-barn 
out  in  the  fields.  He 
could  sleep  in  the  hay, 
and  we  could  give  him 
a long  chain  so  that 
he  could  have  a nice 
range.” 

The  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were 
delighted  with  this  sug- 
gestion. Nothing 
would  please  them  bet- 
ter than  to  have  a bear 
on  the  place.  Each  one 
of  them  was  ready  to 
take  entire  charge  of  it, 
and  Percy  declared  that 
he  would  go  into  the 
woods  and  hunt  for 


wild-bee  honey  with  which  to  feed  it. 
Even  Mrs.  Larramie  assured  me  that  if 
a bear  were  well  chained,  at  a suitable 
distance,  she  would  have  no  fears  what- 
ever of  it. 

I accepted  the  proposition,  for  I was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  animal  in  a way 
which  would  please  so  many  people,  and 
after  dinner  was  over,  and  I had  smoked 
a cigar  with  my  host  and  his  son  Walter, 
I said  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  and 
get  the  bear. 

“ But  you  won’t  go  by  the  main  road,” 
said  Mr.  Larramie.  “ That  makes  a great 
curve  below  here  to  avoid  a hill.  If  I 
understood  you  properly  you  left  the  bear 
not  far  from  a small  house  inhabited  by 
three  women?” 

“ They’re  the  McKenna  sisters,”  added 
Walter. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  father,  “ and  their 
house  is  not  more  than  two  miles  from 
here  by  a field  road.  I will  go  with  you.” 

I exclaimed  that  I would  not  put  him 
to  so  much  trouble,  but  my  words  were 
useless.  The  Walter  son  declared  that  he 
would  go  also,  that  he  would  like  the 
walk ; the  Percy  son  declared  he  was 
going  if  anybody  went;  and  Genevieve, 
the  girl  with  the  yellow  plait,  said  that 
she  wished  she  were  a boy  so  that  she 
could  go  too,  and  she  wished  she  could  go 
anyway,  boy  or  no  boy>  and  as  her  father 
said  that  there  was  no  earthly  reason 
why  she  should  not  go,  she  ran  for  her 
hat. 

Miss  Edith  looked  as  if  she  would  like 
to  go,  but  she  did  not 
say  so ; and  as  for  me, 
I agreed  to  every  prop- 
osition. It  would  cer- 
tainly be  great  fun  to 
do  things  with  this 
lively  household. 

We  started  off  with- 
out the  boy,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  he 
came  running  after  us, 
and  to  my  horror  1,  per- 
ceived that  he  carried 
a rifle. 

“ What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  that, 
Percy?”  exclaimed  his 
father. 

“ 1 don’t  expect  to  do 
anything  with  it,”  the 
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boy  replied,  “ but  I thought  it  would  be 
a good  thing  to  bring  it  along  — espe- 
cially  as  Genevieve  is  with  us.  Nobody 
knows  what  might  happen.” 

“ That’s  true,”  exclaimed  Walter,  “ and 
the  fact  that  Genevieve  is  along  is  the 
best  reason  in  the  world  for  your  not 
bringing  a gun.  You  better  go  take  it 
back.” 

To  this  Percy  strongly  objected.  He 
was  going  out  on  a sort  of  a bear-hunt, 
and  to  him  half  the  pleasure  would  be 
lost  if  he  did  not  carry  a gun.  I am  not 
a coward,  but  a boy  with  a gun  is  a ter- 
ror to  me.  My  expression  may  have  inti- 
mated my  state  of  mind,,  for  Mr.  Lar- 
ramie  said  to  me  that  we  had  now  gone 
so  far  that  it  would  be  a pity  to  send 
Percy  back,  and  that  he  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  danger,  for  his  boy 
had  been  taught  how  to  carry  a gun 
properly. 

“ We  are  all  out-of-door  people  and 
sportsmen,”  he  said,  “ and  we  began  early. 
But  I suppose  what  you  are  thinking 
about  is  the  danger  of  some  of  us  ending 
soon.  But  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  that. 
Walk  in  front,  Percy,  and  keep  the  bar- 
rel pointed  downward.” 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house 
of  the  three  McKennas,  Walter  proposed 
that  we  make  a detour  toward  the  woods. 
“ For,”  said  he,  “ if  those  good  women 
see  a party  like  this  with  a gun  among 
them,  they  will  be  sure  to  think  it  is  a 
case  of  escaped  criminal,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and  be  frightened  out  of 
their  wits.” 

We  skirted  the  edge  of  the  trees  until 
we  came  to  the  opening  of  the  wood  road, 
which  I recognized  immediately,  and  ask- 
ing Percy  and  the  others  to  keep  back, 
I went  on  by  myself. 

“ I don’t  think  people  would  frighten 
that  sort  of  a bear,”  I heard  Genevieve 
say.  “ He  must  be  used  to  crowds  around 
him  when  he’s  dancing.” 

I presently  reached  the  place  where 
T had  turned  from  the  road.  It  was  a 
natural  break  in  the  woods.  There  was 
the  tree  to  which  I had  tied  the  bear,  but 
there  was  no  bear. 

I stood  aghast,  and  in  a moment  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  clustered  around 
me.  “ Is  this  where  you  left  him  ?”  they 
cried.  “ And  is  he  gone?  Are  you  sure 
this  is  the  place?” 


Yes,  I was  sure  of  it.  I have  an  ex- 
cellent eye  for  locality,  and  I knew  that  I 
had  chained  the  bear  to  the  small  oak  in 
front  of  me.  At  that  moment  there  was 
a scream  from  Genevieve.  “ Look ! 
Look!”  she  cried.  “There  he  is,  just 
ready  to  spring!” 

We  all  looked  up,  and  sure  enough  on 
the  lower  branch  of  the  oak,  half  envel- 
oped in  foliage,  we  saw  the  bear  extended 
at  full  length  and  blinking  down  at  us. 
I gave  a shout  of  delight. 

“ Now,  keep  back,  all  of  you !”  I cried. 
“ Bears  don’t  spring  from  trees,  but  it 
will  be  better  for  you  to  be  out  of  the 
way  while  I try  to  get  him  down.” 

I walked  up  to  the  oak-tree,  and  then  I 
found  that  the  bear  was  still  firmly  at- 
tached to  it.  His  chain  had  been  fasten- 
ed loosely  around  the  trunk ; he  had 
climbed  up  to  the  branch  and  had  pulled 
the  chain  with  him. 

I now  called  upon  Orso  to  come  down, 
but  apparently  he  did  not  understand 
English,  and  lay  quietly  upon  the  branch, 
his  head  toward  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
I extended  my  hand  up  toward  the  chain 
and  found  that  I could  nearly  reach  it. 
“ Shall  I give  you  a lift?”  cried  Walter, 
and  I accepted  the  offer.  It  was  a hard 
piece  of  work  for  him,  but  he  was  a pro- 
fessed athlete,  and  he  would  have  lifted 
me  if  it  had  cracked  his  spine.  I reached 
up  and  unhooked  the  chain.  It  was  then 
long  enough  for  me  to  stand  on  the 
ground  and  hold  the  end  of  it. 

Now  I began  to  pull.  “ Come  down !” 
I said.  “ Come  down,  Orso !”  But  Orso 
did  not  move. 

“ Bears  don’t  come  down  head-fore- 
most,”  cried  Percy;  “they  turn  around 
and  come  down  backwards.  You  ought 
to  have  a chain  to  his  tail  if  you  want  to 
pull  him  down.” 

“ He  hasn’t  got  any  tail !”  exclaimed 
Genevieve. 

I was  in  a quandary.  I might  as  well 
Iry  to  break  the  branch  as  to  pull  the 
bear  down.  “ If  we  only  thought  of 
bringing  a bucket  of  meat!”  cried  Percy. 

“ Would  you  mind  holding  the  chain,” 
I said  to  Walter,  “while  I try  to  drive 
him  down  ?”  Of  course  the  developed 
young  man  was  not  afraid  to  do  any- 
thing which  T was  not  afraid  to  do,  and 
he  took  the  chain.  There  was  a pine-tree 
growing  near  the  oak,  and  mounting 
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The  rest  of  us  soon  passed  her,  but 
before  we  reached  the  house  the  bear 
disappeared  behind  some  outbuildings. 
Then  we  saw  him  again.  He  dashed 
through  the  gate  of  a back  yard.  He 
seemed  to  throw  himself  against  the 
house.  He  disappeared  through  a door- 
way. There  was  a great  crash  as  of 
crockery  and  tin.  There  were  screams. 
There  was  rattling  and  banging,  and  then 
all  was  still.  When  we  reached  the  house 
we  heard  no  sound.  # 

I was  in  advance,  and  as  I entered  the 
doorway  through  which  the  bear  had  dis- 
appeared, I found  myself  in  the  kitchen 
where  I had  seen  the  three  women  at 
their  dinner.  Wild  confusion  had  been 
brought  about  in  a second.  A table  had 
been  overturned,  broken  dishes  and  tin 
things  were  scattered  on  the  floor,  a 
wooden  chair  lay  upon  its  back,  and  the 
room  seemed  deserted.  The  rest  of  the 
party  quickly  rushed  in  Behind  me,  and 
great  were  their  exclamations  at  the 
scene  of  havoc.  “ I hope  nothing  has 
happened  to  the  McKenna  sisters,”  cried 
Mr.  Larramie.  “ They  must  have  been 
in  here!” 

I did  not  suppose  that  anything  serious 
had  occurred,  for  the  bear’s  jaws  were  se- 
curely strapped,  but  with  anxious  haste  I 
went  into  the  other  part  of  the  house. 
Across  a hallway  I saw  an  open  door,  and 
from  the  room  within  came  groans,  or 
perhaps  I should  call  them  long-drawn 
wails  of  woe. 

I was  in  the  room  in  a moment,  and 
the  others  crowded  through  the  doorway 
behind  me.  It  was  a good-sized  bed- 
room, probably  the  “ spare  room  ” of  the 
first  floor.  In  one  corner  was  a tall  and 
wide  high-posted  bedstead,  and  in  the 
very  middle  of  it  sat  an  elderly  woman 
drawn  up  into  the  smallest  compass  into 
which  she  could  possibly  compress  her- 
self. Her  eyes  were  closed,  her  jaws  were 
dropped,  her  spectacles  hung  in  front  of 
her  mouth,  her  gray  hair  straggled  over 
her  eyes,  and  her  skin  was  of  a soapy 
whiteness. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  the  crowd  of 
people  in  the  room.  Evidently  she  was 
frightened  out  of  her  senses.  Every  mo- 
ment she  emitted  a doleful  wail.  As  we 
stood  gazing  at  her,  and  before  we  had 
time  to  speak  to  her,  she  seemed  to  be 
seized  by  an  upheaving  spasm,  the  influ- 


ence of  which  was  so  great  that  she  actu- 
ally rose  in  the  air,  and  as  she  did  so 
her  wail  intensified  itself  into  a shriek, 
and  as  she  came  down  again  with  a sud- 
den thump  all  the  breath  in  her  body 
seemed  to  be  bounced  out  in  a gasp  of 
woe. 

“ It’s  Susan  McKenna !”  exclaimed 
Walter.  “ What  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter with  her?  Miss  Susan,  are  you 
hurt?” 

She  made  no  answer,  but  again  she 
rose,  again  she  gave  vent  to  a wild  wail, 
and  again  she  came  down  with  a thump. 

Percy  was  now  on  his  knees  near  the 
bed.  “It’s  the  bear!”  he  cried.  u He’s 
under  there,  and  he’s  humping  himself!” 

“ Sacking  bottom !”  cried  the  practical 
Genevieve.  “ There  isn’t  room  enough 
for  him!” 

Stooping  down  I saw  the  bear  under 
the  bed,  now  crowding  himself  back  as 
far  as  possible  into  a corner.  No  part  of 
his  chain  was  exposed  to  view,  and  for  a 
moment  I did  not  see  how  I was  going  to 
get  him  out.  But  the  first  thing  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  woman. 

“ Come,  Miss  Susan,”  said  Mr.  Lar- 
ramie, “ let  me  help  you  off  the  bed,  and 
you  can  go  into  another  room,  and  then 
we  will  attend  to  this  animal.  You  need 
not  be  afraid  to  get  down.  He  won’t 
hurt  you.” 

But  the  McKenna  sister  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  these  remarks.  She  kept  her  eyes 
closed;  she  moaned  and  wailed.  So  long 
as  that  horrible  demon  was  under  the  bed 
she  would  not  have  put  as  much  as  one 
of  her  toes  over  the  edge  for  all  the 
money  in  the  world! 

In  every  way  I tried  to  induce  the  bear 
to  come  out,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
me.  He  had  been  frightened,  and  he  was 
now  in  darkness  and  security.  Suddenly 
a happy  thought  struck  me.  I glanced 
around  the  room,  and  then  I rushed  into 
the  hall.  Genevieve  followed  me. 
“ What  do  you  want  ?”  she  said. 

“ I am  looking  for  some  overshoes !”  I 
cried.  “ India-rubber  ones !” 

Instantly  Genevieve  began  to  dash 
around.  In  a few  moments  she  had 
opened  a little  closet  which  I had  not 
noticed.  “Here  is  one!”  she  cried,  “but 
it’s  torn — the  heel  is  nearly  off!  Per- 
haps the  other  one — " 

“Give  me  that!”  I exclaimed.  “It 
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NEAR  Royal  Arlps,  in  sunburnt  southern  France, 
UietU  the  mighty  pile  of  Montmajour, 

Where,  planted  like  some  champion's  tall  lance. 
Its  stately  tower  stands  upright  and  secure. 

It  stands  so  bold  there,  keeping  watch  and  ward, 

It  draws  you  to  it  o’er  the  empty  plain; 

You  wonder  what  it  holds  within  its  guard, 

And  dream  of  Paladins  and  Moors  of  Spain. 

The  broad  white  road  divides  the  fertile  plain, 

Where  winding  paths  once  threaded  a morass; 

The  tall  tower  looms  up  taller  as  you  gain 
Each  nearer  step,  but  with  the  gain,  alas, 

You  see  it  stand,  a lonely  sentinel 
Over  a pile,  majestic  in  d&euy. 

Where  monks  once  toiled  and  buitded  long  and  well, 
Until  the  Storm  broke,  sweeping  them  away. 

Through  broken  casements  gleams  the  Southern  sky; 

The  stately  stairway  ends  in  empty  air; 

In  silent  courts,  where  broken  columns  lie, 

The  almond  blossoms  in  the  sunlight  flare. 
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The  monks  are  titsdl  l >for  all  their  prayers.  utir  skill' 
Nor*  vaVsUiu  »iir  wid«>iii,  have  availed  to.  $hv<*. 

The  nngljty  pidfc  v^hibli  'hfcs..hcn\  / t eekml  ami  sill!, 
YaWhMig.  \o  lleimMi  like  ;ut  empty  £T£mv, 

l< ■ rift#*  fiftlfiftt’  anil  square 

lht»  lu.ih  il>  "'vi,  .i*tp«io*i.  fU'A  Ihtuf*  svV.eejb 
8^V<rt;  J.Mt  o>u  touch?  tli«  \raiJ*y  k vrbcre 

FW,  fKtfti  tho  , Sidl'd  ife 

.... 

• 

Tttaa  tiuiU  toii^ • )v«$t4  ^ y 

• Sivurnl  ‘it  mtup:  Ihiyinm  {pfa.  . : ; / v \ 

- f«ort<.  fewjlfe j*iy  ^ hi#r  lot  iorVn^:  * y V. 

Built  boro  thi^«  0<ir»is,h  t;f  the  Uo!v  (>**,>. 

Xio>\eW...ltM<  lotig  v;^4  -J V:  h‘OAr.;MtH*il,- 

A.  'iiWiir  ^ yw^rld;.  •■ 

S«>rMi?n^  opt  $«ir  t|ty;  rnUi)Viabt  i3o<xi 

lii  >yldeh  the  >r.rifg$*lh)g  svul  was  eau^-ht  and  whirled. 

0&*ry-tae^  .blast, 

Mit  gravid  of  writ,  ;^p)i;  diiw? .a  - Unit?  barque. 

Mowed  side,  l**'  suier  come  tfaiV  Vo  py^t  ht  Ua! 

A /hi*  the  feursomo  u unn-y  ftt  the  dark, 

T hesa  sh Jhw  fcti’flptes  tO*t*  taoipty,  ihhI  ihfc  thought 
m‘  the  b j ‘art,  that  tl lose.  tin.  v bmv  icepr  an 
Their  jburney  to  f.luyAhu'  *vbieb  1t<CT  flight, . 

The  di.Omit  Buie  hw*rl>  urre  !i>,ed  upory 

The  ehaTKgelo^  pilyd  £*b<Hjic  Les  Bt*u>!  yh  /'y  " 

Saw  Uu:  |»r-t  iu-nhii  hvi  w hnnsnl/  -immune 
Saw  1 1 ’ ♦*  monk  before  the  WhirdtVHJid  pA — 

Bril';  their  >%r<  niore  /flatted  *0  vA  s aVib 

Thti'U  m th'& : Tfitifi  • •' W fui$t  fe*de  this  C?hi# pel  .^roVr, 

Aad  .ear mi  ttfr&.r**: ky  graces  oft  Moittmujmit’. 
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MILO  BUSH’S  RIDE  DOWN  FIFTH  AVENUE 


BY  HAYDEN  CARRUTH 


THE  ingenuous  Mr.  Milo  Bush  wa«  snug- 
ly moored  alongside  the  dried-apple 
barrel  in  Shanks’s  grocery,  intently 
studying  a frayed  copy  of  Harper’s 
Weekly.  A casual  glance  over  his  shoulder 
revealed  tin*  fact  that  his  eves  were  fixed 
on  a picture  of  a hansom-cab,  a style  of  car- 
riage apparently  new  to  him. 

“ Odd- looking  affair,”  I ventured  to  sug- 
gest. 

**  Common  ve/t/cAr-Ie  in  New  York,”  lie 
replied,  promptly,  throwing  down  the  paper 
with  an  air  of  extreme  carelessness.  “ I 
have  rid  ’em  for  miles.” 

” In  side  or  out?”  I inquired,  in  a mild 
tone. 

lie  picked  up  the  paper  again  and  glanced 
at  the  picture  with  seeming  indifference 
while  he  whistled  softly. 

M Wha’ju  say?”  he  asked  after  a mo- 
ment. 

“ Did  you  ride  inside  or  outside?” 

” Inside,  of  course.  That’s  the  driver  that 
sets  up  on  that  there  handle  behind.  I had 
money  when  I was  in  New  York,  and  I was 
a-doing  the  town,  with  my  feet  on  the  dash- 
board, and  a high-priced  cigar  in  my  teeth 
a-bla/ing  up  every  time  I pulled  on  it — and 
I wasn’t  doing  no  economizing  on  pulling. 
I’ll  bet  a quarter-section  of  land  that  they 
remember  me  down  there  yet — ’specially  the 
cab-drivers  and  policemen  and  firemen.  1 
rode  with  more  cab-drivers,  licked  more  po- 
licemen, ami  had  more  firemen  chasing  the 
flames  on  the  end  of  my  cigar  than  any  man 
that  ever  struck  New  York  before.” 

“ Didn’t  you  ride  in  anything  except 
cabs?” 

“ Mostly  cabs.  Tried  them  elevated  roads, 
but  didn’t  like  ’em.  ’Bout  every  ten  or  fif- 
teen rods  the  engine  would  hop  off  into  the 
street,  and  we  would  have  to  get  out  and 
haul  it  back  with  ropes,  like  pulling  a two- 
year-old  steer  out  of  a well  by  the  tail.  I 
knew  when  I’d  got  enough  of  that,  and  went 
to  patronizing  the  cabs,  mostly  these  here 
hansoms,  so’s  to  give  my  cigar  more 
draught,  and  have  a better  chance  to  nag 
the  tire  company.  One  day  tin*  second  week 
1 had  the  gosh  wickedest  time  with  a han- 
som that  you  ever  heard  tell  of.  1*11  just 
relate  the  incident  for  your  benefit,  seeing 
as  you’re  young  and  anxious  to  improve 
your  mind.  1 was  ’way  up  near  the — cr  — 
what’s  this  here— or — ” 

“Central  Park?”  I suggested. 


” C’rect.  I was  up  near  Central  Park 
and  wanted  to  go  down  town.  So  I hails 
a hansom  and  sings  out  to  the  driver  up 
there  on  the  bracket  : says  I.  4 How  much  to 
take  me  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel?’ 

‘ Eight  bits,’  says  he.  * C’rect,’  says  I ; ‘ un- 
limber your  whip  and  wedge  your  ears 
under  your  hat,  ’cause  we’re  going  to  make  a 
new  record  on  this  here  trip,’  and  I takes  a 
good  pull  at  my  cigar.  * Your  cigar  is 
a-blazing,’  says  the  driver.  4 Well,  I ain’t  in 
the  habit  of  freshening  my  cigars  overnight 
in  a pan  of  water  like  a salt  codfish  ’fore  I 
smoke  ’em,’  says  I.  4 You  just  wrap  your 
legs  round  your  pe-cfca-tal,  and  let  me  and 
the  Fire  Department  ’tend  to  this  here 
cigar.’  So  in  I climbs,  and  h’ists  my  feet 
up  on  the  dash-board,  and  ’way  we  went. 

44  I had  noticed  that  the  driver  was  pretty 
hefty  and  the  boss  mighty  light,  but  I 
didn’t  think  nothing  of  it.  The  driver  crack- 
ed his  whip  and  the  hoss  struck  a good  gait. 
Bynie-by  I hooted  a pretty  good  hoot,  just 
like  that,  and  the  critter  looked  back  and 
seen  my  cigar,  and  begun  to  run  ’bout  as 
fast  as  he  reasonably  could.  We  passed 
everything  we  caught,  and  we  caught  every- 
thing ahead,  and  then  we  came  to  this  here 
hill — er — this  here  hill  where  the  Vanderbilt 
young  ’uns  and  the  Gould  kids  slide — er — ” 

“ Murray  Hill  ?” 

44  C’rect.  We  come  to  the  top  of  Murray 
Hill.  It’s  an  all-fired  steep  hill,  and  long. 
Just  then  I noticed  that  the  driver  was 
a-pulling  pretty  hard  on  the  lines.  Says  I, 

4 That  won’t  wash,  not  hardly!1  and  I just 
reached  up  with  my  umbrell’-handle  and 
hooked  ’em  in.  I had  noticed  that  the  - 
shafts  were  a-lifting  middling  powerful  on 
the  hoss,  and  that  his  feet  had  been  scratch- 
ing pretty  light,  so  as  I hooked  in  the  lines 
I sot  back  heavy  and  far.  and  down  went 
the  back  of  that  hansom,  kerplunk,  and  up 
went  that  hoss  like  a fishing  - pole,  his 
legs  a-fanning  the  air  ten  thousand  strokes 
to  the  second,  and  the  ve-hicA'-le  shooting 
down  Murray  Hill  like  butter  through  a 
tin  horn,  with  the  smoke  and  cinders 
from  my  cigar  flying  forty  rods  behind 
us.  Young  man,  maybe  them  New-York- 
ers didn’t  open  their  eyes  and  gawk! 
Mehhy  they  didn't.  Why,  they  gawked  like 
hens  at  a chicken-hawkjLj  They’d  never  be- 
fore seen  a genewine  WpSrmier,  with  money, 
doing  the  town,  his  boss  hung  up  like  an 
auction- llag,  and  his  cigar  well  started.  You 
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hot  I had  a oleat lU'ld  down  i\nl  lath  I * •*  »iiliX  mV  nqdhHF:  and  \\silk~  I rife’*  tin*  hxu\  and 
hC'\r  \ Ikv  and  r.t*K-  ftK«  q v ivminiw  tv  tittt  imrkoojan,  *ayv  I,  1 me 

It'-lii »i*l  >it  ItV-St-.  but  :/r.iOr«aih  thv  * i 1 1 4 i >4  c»>rl;  i ;» it . dihl  }Ri>  :?  fl* o~h  n‘  *0  * m 

av.av'a.  av<!  \r\\  Vii..  Than  ;t:Uc*  driver  $>ulh  jukt  bark  fvruR  a Utijo  ^[dii  on Urn, 

>*h  id?  U»o  ds\V|i^i»'t  ' ami  tMM}.-  ii.5'Mj!.it,  iht-  ---jimh  liUr  lhai.  I *ay>  ut  with 

mh<T  \i t ift.- : ' Inin,  I» .1  thujas  rfsffcn!  ••  p’ irt Lt-u i.  IA^Ik  j ^ K».  ufy  Amh  1m<1  ‘.Aid 

Ivt-fi’  A"!l  I.  (-juilH.  h»M  I i U*  l!h  Lonnv  hV  id  «•  a t %.  r*a  *<  MK«  i.  JR-i-dod 

iluM  ; - v<uii  ^it,-  M»M  ViltU - u uicl! c4jt > :sni«i!qivf;" 

ftio  //<•**  j Mi  « (ill  objOononS  tn  ‘.{d|>  Ml  Uu*dt  <u*fAO  sVm.l  Wdils  ‘/I  !Mi;  “ W;«> 

pirn/?  Ami  1 Japped  tUo  critTor  with  t he  -Jit*  i'v&v  -ft*  NfdV • Yiiffc?”  .1  HUtuhk4*. 

1 1 1 >«  : : . ami  tia  }«*•-,, n i,»  , .:« w*  ! Im  nMimsjdun*  : ' Ui*  j-i-nnh-t  Umm!  i-  that  ho  }m  \ . . 

iiHy  Viiiu  s \ h\  svo  oc»i'  . oa>)  *«r  U10  MputjssipjM  Rivur,’  iVplkd 

with  tiio  }.<»). Mlari  L‘-av.  Kill-;,  .a  mi  ’^hiink-,  1 h<  »V " ho  add"d ; rfdfc*.d>  ».y: 

foV  thi‘ir  JivY.s.  On  ?mt  oThs.-iuir  iU'hky  W-VJ  !y  ' <h.};  iW^rt  juvvi*  h:i\ t hinu  ; 


iRddiACmv;  ran  «qv'EitxM^vi> 

Mi'.  i'.I.  VNK  L; n v o hi-  n-\v  ‘ivooin,  Patrioko 
a U4iyr  a ml  ! >V'i  t wni  s >v>  ? h ii^t  rind  upis 
>■<»  mail  t In*  h'tivr  h!  fhf  j*o-A*ah.oo, 

l-(Wnfit  ly  I*«t  ndurnvd  i%i\ e|  T.ho 

f \4r.ti  <>ij  his  . ♦nrtJ.rMyet.V  With  dij 

itir  id  OdnfOuxus  pTiVh'. 

’*  I’lmvV  'this,  Put  f'  said  Mr.  j'hM,iN  -ur- 
; *' •ifittn'V  y ’tju  mfiH  tkb 
•’  I did  that . -or  said  thi trick*  ‘»lr#d'ui fy F 

" ilai  Wli>  Ut>  Hpihi  r-hi*  > 

'.'  Wo)),  «io,  } ^Hioloai  t )to  on  hi  lad Jio 
b\ik  Iw-hiud  tiki?  \u«Jy  uht4  qi  ta 


/ntt  Up  *t ’ iff* t Ui  th#  itiyif  <hs 


,;/  . -y  • 

" v *•  ■,*•'••  1, •!•••'  C 

'*  ‘ •*  • • . • , 

“ t .•■,•.«.  • 

' ad-’  .A.vrV  Vhat  .it  h>'t  hv  \H  a-*  1 * « p .|J>KO  Wiioif  -.dt 

won5  Jn  '•  Jf-  ’-o.*'  I.dv’  •tpioF-Hor//-: ; rF  oo  --  • •’  .*  •*,  . ' 
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THE  SOFA 


A tittUvfcirJ  I al^  kxivw 

■\  J '4*0:\ XWttk  and  shi*. 

Li ko  ihtvt  .fi r.s  t c h i M , had  oy o*  of  hi  tie. 
Yet  dviWen*  vvu^- — »r  5h  her  *rr<w 

The  soul,  (hat  one.  might  See.. 

LniA?  < ! jVtiiii'r  el»e  dreamed  1>v  me  all  day 

. ; t .e  v>-  • • '•  * . •■  •:.  ••.•'•■  ■.  .y-e-y  ,'y 

Nor  kinftv  I why  Miticvw^nt  awuy. 


Turn:  was  a l inn  \ {-mg  year*  ago. 

®f  wliH’ll  ( .llV'UUi  lO'dlVV, 

A lit  Mi?  elulH  l used  to  knnw 

Whose  hahy  i’eei  fan  ; <t  a ml  fro 

Like  htlUeHtie*  :}t  pliyv« 

Wtitov ^<jh%  I 'ti^swrd 
■#  htwfe Wi-ti- 1 i Ri‘  tv ckViUTw 


By  Laura  Spencer  Portor 


I know  «;  guidon,  life  tho  Within  tlK'  I, 

Sho  AViw  Oiy  i rj»’iiii  i* vv}] j Tim  HW  1 hi’^i kriov;  ,(,wv. 

I **nrn«‘(  itne-.  to  t h'l  wk  1 SiwmhI  HUiliV  llVUI'o  eiiOnllv: 

VVliiH  .jrs.Mrns  lay  <j**op  within  Ji»'r  hi-oa^t.  ^»nk‘!i $jp>  tlmp*  rouR-^  1 know  n.>  1 why, 
Wh:tt  Uu.uylti  h*  m-nUi  iw);  wiVulo.  A somewhat.  <>Vr:  llj#  i/row. 

.Blue  iw"w  sii«-  had  v;hh*h  wim^I  tw  fomiy  Which  ruakvs  irre  £pe»*  dm!  shfc  thinks  too 
Thi'tc  other  leyc?  nf  !*m^  ay  *.  And  Aromn*.  about 1 thnsc\  fn»*nil>4  f know. 
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WMt  NEPHEWS. 

I am  the  proud  uncle  of  two  trick 
nephew*:  and  while  doubt!*-**  all  nephew.-? 
have  point*  of  superiority  to  other  boy*  in 
the  mind*  of  doting  uncle*.  I am  tempted 
to  -et  forth  here  a brace  of  anecdote*  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  my  predilection 
for  my  own  particular  nepotic  affinities. 

Fred  is  the  elder  son  of  my  brother-in-law. 
and  is  an  intelligent  lad  of  eight  years.  He 
has  just  begun  to  #0  to  school,  a*  his  par- 
ent*. with  an  intense  admiration  for  his 
brain,  derived  from  close  observation  of  its 
workings,  have  hitherto  hesitated  to  aHow 
him  to  eat  too  freely  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  know  ledge,  fearing  lest,  as  soon  as  he  had 
acquired  the  art  oL  reading,  he  might  brow  se 
at  large  among  the  books  in  the  household 
library,  and  fall  a victim  to  literary  indi- 
gestion. 

His  father  had  accordingly  fed  his  very 
inquiring  mind  by  means  of  daily  talks, 
called  ’*  lectures.”  on  subjects  of  current  and 
general  interest,  so  that  by  the  time  he  com- 
menced his  academic  career  he  had  acquired 
a fund  of  miscellaneous  information  far 
greater  than  is  generally  met  with  in  gentle- 
men of  his  tender  years.  And  although  he 
fully  appreciated  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  him  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  read 
with  ease,  he  found  the  preliminary  stages 
exceedingly  irksome,  and  was  especially  im- 
patient at  having  to  spend  day  after  day 
in  weary  toil  over  his  primer,  only  to  add  to 
his  stock  of  knowledge  such  unimportant 
items  as:  “ A 1k>v  and  an  ox.  The  Im>v  is  on 
the  ox.  Can  the  ox  go  to  the  hoy?” 

When  he  first  encountered  the  exclamation 
[mint,  he  inquired  what  it  meant,  and  was 
informed  that  it  was  a mark  u*ed  to  denote 
surprise.  “Oh  yes!  a surprise  mark,”  he 
said,  and  so  he  always  called  it. 

Soon  after,  his  mother  one  day  observed 
him  studying  his  lesson,  a part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a review  of  the  previous  day’s 
work. 

“ * See  the  dog  run!’  surprise  mark,”  read 
Fred,  aloud,  unconscious  of  her  presence, 
and  bound  to  give  punctuation  its  true 
value.  “ Humph!  I suppose  I ought  to  read 
that  this  way:  * See  the  dog  RUN!’  but  I’ll 
not  do  it.  I’ve  read  it  too  often;  it’s  no 
surprise  to  me!" 

Phil  is  a brother  of  Fred,  and  last  sum- 
mer he  was  in  that  period  of  his  existence 
known  as  “ going  on  seven.”  He  has  many 
points  in  common  with  his  brother,  and  some 
that  are  unique,  so  that  when  on  a pleasant 
clay  in  August  he  craved  permission  to  ac- 
company his  uncle  and  a certain  young  lady, 
known  as  Miss  Fanny,  on  an  afternoon 
walk,  1 — to  drop  easily  hack  into  the  first 
person — did  not  refuse  permission,  feeling 
convinced  that  he  would  repay  us  by  his 
quaint  remarks  for  any  trouble  he  might 
occasion,  and  feeling  also  that  the  presence 
of  a third  person  might  prevent  too  pre- 
cipitate action  on  my  part  in  a direction 
whither  the  season,  the  place — a lovely 
mountain  glade — the  young  lady  in  question. 


and  my  own  inclinations  seemed  to  be  hurry- 
ing me.  I flattered  myself  that  the  scheme 
was  working  to  perfection,  and  all  went  as 
merrily  as  a mar — as  a dinner-bell,  when 
the  young  lady  whom  I have  already  re- 
ferred to  spied  and  plucked  a four- leafed 
clover. 

" There.  Phil,  take  this."  *he  said,  " and 
put  it  in  your  shoe:  and  the  tir*t  girl  you 
meet  will  lx.-  the  girl  you're  going  to  marry." 

••  Th — th — thank  you.”  replied  Phil,  tak- 
ing the  clover,  with  a politeness  which  he 
has  acquired  by  avuncular  association,  and 
a slight  stutter  that  is  congenital;  **  b — b — 
but  I guess  I’ll  w — w — wait  till  I see  the 

g— 8— girl“ 

By  an  odd  chance,  in  that  unfrequented  lo- 
cality, we  shortly  came  upon  a very — to  put 
it  as  delicately  as  possible — plain  and 
freckled  little  country  lass  engaged  in  the 
homely  occupation  of  rounding  up  the  cows. 

Phil  regarded  her  critically  for  a mo- 
ment. and  remarked,  with  a sigh  of  satis- 
faction, 

” I'm  g — g — glad  I waited.” 

Then,  turning  to  me.  he  held  out  the  little 
emblem  of  good  luck,  and  said,  his  face  be- 
spread with  a smile  of  happy  innocence. 
**  Here,  you  t — t — take  it.  Uncle  Harry : 
and  the  next  t — t — time  you  g — g — go  to 
see  Miss  F — F — Fanny,  you  p — p — put  it  in 
your  shoe!" 

And  so  they  were  married. 

Uncle  Hakry. 


A JAMAICAN  EXPERIENCE. 

For  some  years  after  my  marriage  I lived 
at  Old  Harbour,  a small  place  about  twenty 
miles  from  Kingston.  One  day.  when  a visit 
to  rny  Kingston  dressmaker  was  a necessity. 
I ordered  a young  negro  boy  to  get  upon  the 
rumble  and  drive  me  to  the  town. 

I paid  my  visit  to  the  dressmaker,  and 
receiving  my  frock,  a light  summer  thing, 
from  her,  I placed  it  in  the  box  beneath  the 
buggy  seat  and  drove  on  to  my  sister’s, 
where  I went  in  to  escape  the  heated  part 
of  the  day,  giving  my  boy  sixpence  and  bid- 
ding him  see  the  sights  and  return  at  four 
o’clock. 

He  turned  up  punctually  with  the  grin 
still  in  place,  and  in  due  time  we  reached 
Old  Harbour  once  more. 

When  I went  to  take  out  niv  crispy  mus- 
lin I found  to  mv  consternation  it  was  a 
wet.  soppy  mass!  No  rain  had  fallen,  and 
even  then — 

I turned  to  the  boy:  “Solomon,  what  in 
the  world  does  this  mean?  H o w — ” But 
the  look  of  utter  helpless  amazement  on  his 
face  stopped  me. 

“ For’  missis,  it.  am  queer,  but  not  *0 
queer  as  what  done  happen  to  me.  Me 
bought  a quattig  [l^d.]  wort’  of  dat  pretty 
ting  dry  calls  ‘ice’  to  bring  lame  an’  show 
ma  sister,  an’  I put  him  in  4ar  wid  your 
dress  to  keep  him  safe — an’  pmv  him  gone 
for  true — an*  how  him  get  out  I dunno  wid 
you  siltin’  on  him  all  de  tinre!” 

Jessie  de  Mercado. 
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FAMILY  HONOR 

Judge  Dilley’s  family  were  among  the 
first  people  of  Virginia  before  the  war,  and 
old  Isaac,  who  was  a slave  on  the  Judge’s 
plantation,  fully  appreciated  the  “ fambly 
honah,”  and  attached  a vast  deal  of  im- 
portance to  it.  He  didn’t  approve  of  the 
Dillevs  mingling  with  any  but  the  very 
best  families,  and  he  himself  wouldn’t,  on 
any  occasion,  “ mix  ’long  wid  dem  common 
niggahs  what  ’longed  to  de  po'  trash.”  He 
even  went  farther  than  that  in  drawing  fam- 
ily distinctions. 

One  morning  a fine  sow  belonging  to  the 
Judge  strayed  oil*,  and  after  much  search- 
ing Isaac  found  her  with  some  hogs  belong- 
ing to  a man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who 
lived  on  a small  place  adjoining  the  Judge's 
farm.  The  Smiths  were  not  of  good  stand- 


ing in  Isaac’s  estimation,  and  he  usually 
referred  to  them  as  “dem  Smif  trash.”  On 
finding  the  Judge’s  sow  he  delivered  himself 
thus: 

“ Ef  yo’  ain’  de  beatin’es’  ole  sow  I eber 
seed  in  all  my  bo’n  days!  Heah  yo’  is  mix- 
in’  ’long  wid  dese  yere  Smif  trash  like  yo’ 
ain’  neber  got  no  ambitions  a tall.  Ef  yo’ 
was  my  ole  sow  I ’low  vo’d  sho’ly  quit  sieli 
doin’s,  ’case  ef  yo’  didn’t  I’d  break  yo’  ole 
naiek  fob  yo’.  What  kin'er  sense  yo'  got  ter 
go  ’sociatin’  ’mong  dese  yere  common  trash 
haugs?  Yo’  ain’  got  no  mo’  pride  an’  spirit 
'an  what  a sheep-killin’  dawg  hab,  not  a bit 
mo’.  T’ings  am  come  to  a nice  pass  when 
one  o’  dem  Dillev  sows  got  to  go  mixin’  up 
wid  dem  Smif  trash,  an’  vo’  ought  ter  be 
plumb  ‘shamed  yo’self.  Now  yo’  git  ’long 
home  an’  stay  dar,  an’  don’  yo’  neber  dar 
show  yo’  haid  in  sich  'socintions  ag’in.” 


THE  LION  VISITS  THE  BARBER 

BY  CHARLES  BATTELL  LOOMIS 

There  was  once  a lordly  lion  with  a most  imposing  air, 

And  his  splendid  head  was  covered  with  a tawny  shock  of  hair; 

It  was  parted  in  the  middle  and  it  hung  on  either  side, 

And  it  isn’t  any  wonder  that  it  was  the  lion’s  pride. 

But  his  wife  was  very  prosy;  she  was  domineering  too, 

And  she  said,  “ That  artist’s  mop  of  silky  hair  will  never  do. 

As  the  noble  game  of  football  does  not  fill  you  with  delight; 

As  you  do  not  play  piano  at  a concert  every  night; 

As  you  never  painted  pictures  and  for  acting  do  not  care — 

Why.  you  really  have  no  business  with  that  silly  shock  of  hair.” 
Now  the  lion,  though  a fighter,  did  not  like  domestic  strife, 

And  he’d  found  that  to  avoid  it  he  must  mind  his  little  wife. 

So  he  answered  very  sweetly,  “ What  you  say  is  always  right. 

I will  part  with  my  adornment,  if  you  wish,  this  very  night; 
You’re  my  only  little  wifey;  I obey  at  your  behest; 

I will  even  shave  my  whiskers  if  you  think  it’s  for  the  best.” 

She  took  him  to  the  barber’s,  and  the  barber  shouted,  “Next!” 
And  the  lion  was  be-aproncd,  though  he  felt  extremely  vexed. 

Then  his  wife  said  to  the  barber,  “Cut  it  close  or  even  shorter; 
Why,  in  fact  take  all  the  hair  o!T  that  you  care  to  for  a quarter.” 
So  the  barber  plied  his  scissors,  and  he  cut  with  main  and  might. 
All  too  soon  the  job  was  finished,  and  the  lion  was  a fright 
First  he  looked  into  the  mirror,  then  he  gave  an  awful  roar!  — 
And  the  barber  and  his  scissors — they  were  never  heard  of  more. 
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PARIS  IN  1900 
AND  THE  EXPOSITION 

BY  EDWARD  INSLEY 


FRENCH  Expositions  differ  from  all 
others  because  of  Paris.  The  most 
interesting  city  in  the  world  is  the 
larger  half  of  the  attraction  for  sojourn- 
ers, from  the  provinces  as  well  as  from 
abroad,  and  for  those  who  seek  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  for  those  who  want  amuse- 
ment. What  was  there  to  be  seen  at  Chi- 
cago outside  of  Jackson  Park?  True, 
the  tall  buildings  and  busy  streets  amazed 
the  inhabitants  of  small  towns,  and  if  the 
truth  were  known,  probably  Chicago  was 
as  great  a magnet  for  the  major  millions 
as  the  Fair  itself.  Much  more  so,  and  in 
a broader  way,  is  Paris.  The  location  of 
the  Exposition  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
intensifies  this  impression. 

Never  was  there  such  a Paris  before, 
never  in  the  time  of  the  Third  Empire — 
as  to-day,  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory— but 
ever  like  a palace  built  over  the  crater  of 
a slumbering  volcano.  There  are  other 
cities  where  one  finds  frequent  reminders 
of  the  great  events  in  history,  and  where 
with  the  aid  of  environment  he  may 
experience  the  thrill  of  reconstructing 
them  in  imagination.  But  where  else  are 
there  so  many  of  those  recently  made 
landmarks,  the  stepping-stones  of  fatu- 
ous human  progress  and  retrocession, 
which  concern  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead?  Nowhere  else  in  this  world  does 
one  feel  that  these  things  are  not  merely 
history,  but  the  not-forgotten  yesterday  of 


a present  stage  in  the  blind  struggle  of 
humanity  to  solve  the  mystery  of  living. 
Mighty  waves  in  the  wake  of  tempests 
that  are  hardly  past  still  dash  foam  and 
flotsam  over  shoals  and  reefs;  no  rain- 
bow, no  haven  of  lasting  peace,  gladdens 
the  eye  that  searches  the  horizon  for  a 
promise  of  better  things;  the  air  is  sur- 
charged with  the  electricity  of  stirring 
events  yet  to  come,  of  storms  which  must 
break  sometime,  and  perhaps  soon. 
Where  else  does  one  seem  thus  constant- 
ly in  the  vortex  of  life,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  whirlpool  of  human  existence? 

The  mobs  in  the  boulevards  the  night 
of  the  last  municipal  elections,  riotously 
celebrating  a defeat  for  personal  liberty 
and  true  republicanism,  was  one  Paris. 
The  Exposition  is  another.  The  latter 
has  an  ending.  The  mob  remains. 

As  an  Exposition,  the  present  one  dif- 
fers from  those  that  have  gone  before 
in  little  except  degree.  The  only  radical 
departure  from  the  straight  path  of  nat- 
ural growth  was  at  Chicago,  where  a 
standard  was  set  in  the  single  feature  of 
perspective  architecture  and  landscape 
artifice  which  will  long  remain  unex- 
celled. In  nearly  all  respects  the  archi- 
tecture at  Paris  in  1900  is  an  improve- 
ment over  1S89.  Staff  and  stone  have 
made  it  another  “ white  city,”  and  per- 
spective has  been  used  effectively  for  the 
first  time  there,  but  to  a limited  extent. 
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With  a muchlarger  exhibition  to  house  in 
half  the  space,  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  imitate  or  surpass  Chicago.  It  might 
be  said,  however,  that  in  one  respect  there 
has  been  a departure  as  striking  as  the 
use  of  perspective  at  Chicago,  and  equally 
impossible  for  Chicago  to  realize.  This 
is  the  inclusion  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Fair  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
permanent  attractions  of  Paris — the  two 
magnificent  new  Beaux-Arts  palaces,  the 
majestic  Alexander  III.  bridge,  one  side 
of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  both  banks 
of  a considerable  section  of  the  river. 
But  the  Trocadero,  on  the  side  of  the 
river  opposite  the  Champ  de  Mars,  has 
been  a part  of  former  Expositions,  and 
this  departure,  while  notable  in  its  way, 
may  be  regarded  as  a development. 

To  this,  as  to  the  first  of  the  great  Ex- 
positions, political  importance  has  been 
attributed.  When  the  first  was  held  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  half  a century  ago, 
it  was  characterized  as  a festival  to  open 
a long  reign  of  peace.  But  the  world 
from  that  time  knew  no  peace.  The 
roar  of  cannon  has  reverberated  almost 
continuously  from  sea  to  sea,  and  both 
hemispheres  have  been  soaked  in  human 
blood.  At  the  close  of  the  century  the 
millennium  seems  as  far  away  as  ever. 
This  latest  gathering  in  friendly  rivalry 
of  the  masters  of  the  arts  of  peace  is  not 
hailed  like  the  first  as  the  omen  of  a bet- 
ter era,  but  rather  as  a forced  interlude 
in  the  universal  programme  of  war. 
May  the  augury  prove  false  once  more! 
Whether  the  Exposition  was  necessary  to 
save  France  from  herself,  whether  with- 
out it  she  would  have  become  embroiled 
with  England,  may  always  be  an  open 
question,  but  that  it  should  be  answered 
affirmatively  is  the  prevailing  opinion, 
particularly  in  France.  Therefore  this 
phase  of  the  Exposition  is  the  one  of 
most  importance  historically. 

Without  the  Exposition  there  might 
now  be  a Paris  different  from  the  beauti- 
ful Mecca  of  a peaceful  invasion.  Even 
more  likely  than  an  attempt  to  realize 
Napoleon’s  dream  of  a trans-channel  in- 
vasion has  been  the  possibility  of  inter- 
necine strife  growing  out  of  a refusal  of 
government  to  help  the  Boers,  and  with 
a coup  d’etat  as  its  beginning  or  culmina- 
tion. While  it  is  a mistake  to  take 
France  seriously  in  all  of  her  transitory 


moods,  they  are  too  frequently  dangerous 
to  be  ignored. 

This  is  the  dominant  chord  for  those 
who  know  Paris.  It  suggests  the  ex- 
pedient of  Napoleon  in  gilding  the  dome 
of  the  Invalides  when  the  people  were 
restless.  And  Paris  was  never  more  rest- 
less than  it  is  to-day — happy  and  pros- 
perous, but  discontented.  No  war  for 
thirty  years,  and,  voila!  at  last  the  long- 
awaited  chance  to  attack  the  hated  An- 
glais! Even  we  Americans,  after  a hot- 
headed new  generation  has  displaced  a 
sadder  and  a wiser  one,  grow  restless  for 
war. 

The  differentiation  and  comparison  of 
the  features  of  the  Exposition  must  be 
based  on  more  tangible  actualities.  The 
first  of  these  is  its  relative  importance  to 
the  nations  whose  interests  are  involved, 
and  their  success  or  failure  in  grasping 
the  opportunities  which  it  has  presented. 
If  prizes  had  been  offered  to  nations  as 
well  as  to  exhibitors,  France  of  course 
would  easily  take  the  first,  as  the  United 
States  would  have  done  at  Chicago.  At 
Paris  we  should  surely  be  second.  May 
we  safely  claim  that  honor  ? Most  Amer- 
icans with  whom  I have  compared  notes 
are  disappointed  in  the  showing  their 
country  makes.  This  unwelcome  conclu- 
sion has  been  reached  in  the  face  of  a 
different  first  impression  inspired  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  American  ex- 
hibitors was  so  much  greater  than  that 
from  the  other  visiting  nations.  Ex- 
pectations were  raised  too  high.  Out 
competitor  is  not  England,  but  Germany, 
the  former  undoubtedly  taking  rank  be- 
low her  two  aggressive  rivals — a circum- 
stance due  not  only  to  the  Transvaal  war, 
to  prejudice  and  resentment  against 
France,  but  also  to  British  “ conserva- 
tism,” which  too  often  means  lack  of 
enterprise.  Germany  is  the  surprise  of 
the  Exposition,  at  least  to  Americans. 
Her  exhibits,  while  fewer  in  number  than 
our  own,  are  often  more  effective  in  ap- 
pearance and  arrangement.  In  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  building  particularly,  our  sec- 
tion looks  cheap  and  commonplace  when 
compared  with  that  of  Germany,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual exhibits,  but,  in  a greater  degree, 
the  vastly  superior  German  arrangement, 
the  contrast  being  that  of  ten-cent  side- 
shows to  a unified  fifty-cent  circus-ring. 
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one.  But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  think 
that  Belgium’s  showing  is  four  times  bet- 
ter than  Great  Britain’s.  The  character 
and  effective  display  of  articles,  as  well 
as  their  number,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  has  been  remarked  in  the 
case  of  our  own  country.  An  effort  was 
made  last  winter  to  dissuade  English 
firms  from  exhibiting  at  all,  on  account 
of  gross  attacks  on  the  Queen  in  French 
papers.  But  war  complications  aside, 
England  might  not  have  done  much  bet- 
ter under  other  circumstances.  Her  mer- 
chants are  more  apathetic  toward  world’s 
fairs  than  those  of  some  other  countries. 
At  Chicago  the  British  governmental  con- 
tribution was  less  than  those  of  half  a 
dozen  Pan-American  states,  and  inferior 
also  to  Germany,  France,  Austria,  or 
Japan.  Those  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican nations  which  did  so  nobly  at  Chi- 
cago are  almost  lost  to  view  at  Paris. 

Great  Britain’s  national  building  in  the 
Rue  des  Nations  is  in  good  taste,  but 
comparatively  small  and  insignificant.  It 
did  not  have  a formal  inauguration,  and 
admission  is  by  ticket  only.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  popular  feeling,  these  precau- 
tions are  fully  justified.  In  all  respects, 
the  British  participation  seems  perfunc- 
tory. 

Our  own  national  pavilion  does  not 
arouse  much  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Its 
interior  is  the  barest  and  most  uninterest- 
ing of  any  building  in  the  entire  Exposi- 
tion. A barn  before  the  harvest,  an  au- 
dience-hall at  dawn,  an  empty  Bourse 
after  trading-hours,  at  least  suggest  the 
idea  of  occupancy  and  utility,  which  it 
does  not.  The  exterior,  however,  is  fas- 
cinating. It  makes  one  feel  at  home.  It 
embodies  our  art  and  architecture  as  well 
as  our  political  entity.  It  is  the  happy 
slapdash  combination  of  the  good  and 
the  bad  which  we  see  in  the  statuary 
decoration  of  some  of  our  beautiful  Amer- 
ican parks.  And  as  in  their  case,  the 
severest  comments  do  not  come  from  lay- 
men. But  it  does  us  no  honor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  critical  European  public. 

A picture  conveys  but  faintly  the  in- 
congruity of  the  conception,  for  the 
reason  that  a picture  fails  to  accentuate 
the  environment  which  makes  it  so  in- 
congruous. Nothing  but  plenty  of  space 
and  perspective  could  excuse  the  design, 
and  then  it  would  look  bobtailed.  The 
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much-admired  new  church  on  the  top  of 
Montmartre  has  proportionately  a smaller 
dome,  and  twenty  miles  of  perspective. 
Put  our  national  pavilion  in  its  place,  and 
it  would  still  be  dumpy,  not  much  more 
graceful  than  a skating-rink.  True,  it 
has  a certain  symbolism,  and  succeeds  in 
reminding  one  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. Take  the  dome  of  this  same  fine 
Capitol,  shorn  of  its  wings  and  most  of 
its  support,  jam  it  in  between  other  build- 
ings equally  as  large,  with  hardly  breath- 
ing-space left,  and  imagine  our  pavilion 
on  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  Nothing  more 
inappropriate  to  the  location  could  have 
been  devised. 

There  is  some  comfort  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  might  have  been  worse.  But 
a wise  statesmanship  and  firm  diplomacy 
saved  our  nation  from  (further)  humilia- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  without  re- 
sort to  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  war. 
As  great  questions  often  have  small  be- 
ginnings, so  did  this  one.  It  started  with 
a polite  request  from  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  the  Com- 
missioner-General of  Turkey  to  lower  a 
minaret  on  the  Turkish  building  in  order 
to  preserve  the  perspective  unity  of  the 
American  pavilion.  After  much  palaver, 
exchange  of  protocols  and  protestations, 
the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  France,  and  the  offending  minaret 
was  reduced  five  feet.  Then  the  Amer- 
ican Commission, with  its  plenary  powers, 
proceeded  to  the  next  topic  involving  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  our  people,  and  de- 
manded that  a Turkish  cupola  be  lowered 
ten  feet  and  thrown  back  five  feet  from 
the  original  line.  With  characteristic 
vacillation  the  government  of  Turkey  en- 
deavored to  avoid  the  immediate  settle- 
ment of  this  important  matter.  Strong 
hints  of  sending  an  American  fleet  up  the 
Seine  to  bombard  the  offending  cupola 
finally  produced  the  desired  effect.  But 
there  remained  for  further  consideration, 
as  the  Sublime  Porte  well  knew  at  the  be- 
ginning of  these  serious  negotiations,  but 
had  pretended  to  ignore,  because  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  latest  treaty, 
the  matter  of  a canted  corner  which  ob- 
scured the  view  from  the  American  porch. 
The  crisis  became  acute.  For  a long  time 
it  looked  as  if  nothing  but  an  armed  in- 
vasion of  Stamboul  and  transporting  the 
imperial  harem  to  Utah  would  bring 
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of  crowds  differs  in  all  countries,  and  in 
no  way  more  than  their  respect  for  au- 
thority. The  French  sergent  de  ville  is 
accustomed  to  being  obeyed  by  women  at 
least.  Ten  thousand  persons,  mostly 
Americans,  pressed  upon  the  police  lines 
from  all  directions.  Pretty  toilets  and 
the  fresh  young  faces  we  adore  in  our 
sisters  and  sweethearts  predominated. 
One  saw  many  of  those  neat  little  so- 
rority pins  the  American  girl  proudly 
brings  home  from  boarding-school  or  col- 
lege, and  the  faternity  badges  which  she 
sometimes  honors  other  girls’  brothers 
by  wearing.  These  identify  the  Ameri- 
can girl  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  had  been  announced  that  the  cere- 
monies in  the  building  would  be  public. 
What  right  had  these  French  police  to 
keep  them  out  of  their  own  building  any- 
way? The  lines  of  spring  gowns  and 
dainty  hats  surged  mtfre  and  more  upon 
forbidden  ground.  The  police  protested, 
gesticulated,  implored,  all  but  wept.  They 
dared  not  handle  this  crowd  roughly,  and 
the  crowd  knew  it.  “ Well,  I’m  going  in,” 
said  one  young  woman  resolutely.  And 
she  went.  The  rest  followed.  The  Amer- 
ican girl  swept  the  French  police  out  of 
her  way  with  a disdain  and  imperiousness 
that  left  them  helpless  and  stupefied. 

Americans  have  been  much  in  evidence 
at  the  Exposition  ever  since  it  opened. 
On  week-days  it  sometimes  seems  as  if 
they  must  outnumber  the  French.  Sun- 
day, however,  is  pre-eminently  French 
day,  and  fewer  Americans  are  seen  then 
than  at  any  other  time.  They  go  to 
church  in  the  morning,  and  to  Versailles 
to  see  the  fountains  play  in  the  afternoon. 
The  American  pavilion  and  exhibits,  like 
the  British,  are  closed  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  in  deference  to  public  sentiment 
at  home.  The  exact  moral  effect  of  this 
course  is  to  convince  foreigners,  particu- 
larly the  French,  that  we  are  a nation  of 
hypocrites,  and  to  be  regarded  with  the 
English  as  their  natural  enemies.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  it  has  salu- 
tary results  at  home,  for  it  does  us  no- 
thing but  harm  in  Paris. 

When  Sousa’s  band  came  for  the  first 
series  of  concerts  early  in  May,  the  Amer- 
icans in  Paris  made  a showing  that  as- 
tonished the  natives.  How  did  they  all 
get  there  so  soon?  Surely  the  transatlan- 
tic lines  brought  many  of  them  over  in 


the  fallpand  winter.  A considerable  pro- 
portion of  course  was  of  Americans  tem- 
porarily residing  in  Paris.  This  latter 
class  must  be  differentiated  from  the  per- 
manent colony  of  6000  self-expatriated 
Americans.  I had  considered  Richard 
Harding  Davis’s  caustic  criticism  of  these 
voluntary  exiles  too  severe  until  I had 
unexpected  proof  of  the  verity  of  the 
characterization  during  the  Sousa  con- 
certs. For  several  days  the  band  played 
to  enthusiastic  throngs  of  its  fellow-citi- 
zens without  further  attention  from  the 
newspapers  than  publication  of  the  pro- 
gramme. One  morning,  however,  a daily 
printed  in  English,  which  circulates  large- 
ly among  the  resident  colonists,  gave  a 
lengthy  account  of  the  concerts  and  their 
phenomenal  success.  Not  until  then  did 
this  colony  know  who  Sousa  was,  and  that 
his  band  was  worth  hearing.  That  after- 
noon it  rose  as  one  woman  and  debouch- 
ed on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  The 
audience  was  far  larger  than  on  any 
previous  day,  but  not  the  same.  It  was 
very  orderly,  superlatively  “ well  -bred,” 
mildly  appreciative,  and  tepidly  patriotic. 
And  it  talked  English  only  occasionally 
and  with  seeming  reluctance.  It  gra- 
ciously adopted  Sousa  because  the  French 
had  approved  of  him.  Parbleu!  One  can- 
not expect  to  be  en  rapport  with  all  these 
new  local  institutions,  doncher  know,  to 
keep  up  with  everything  in  the  States, 
when  one  has  been  away  so  long,  nez  pas? 

Let  there  be  some  ceremonial,  great 
public  function,  diplomatic  ball  or  dinner, 
or  dedication  of  a monument,  and  the 
colonists  are  always  willing  to  represent 
their  ( ?)  country.  The  rest  of  the  time 
they  would  be  French. 

But  even  the  transient  American  resi- 
dent in  Paris  falls  quickly  into  Paris 
ways.  He  may  even  succeed  after  a time 
in  deceiving  the  professional  guides  who 
infest  the  boulevards,  and  these  gentry 
are  keen  enough  never  to  overlook  a 
stranger. 

“ Good-morning,  sir.  Nice  day,”  is  the 
salutation  which  startles  the  new  arrival 
before  he  has  taken  many  steps  in  his 
first  stroll  out  of  the  hotel.  He  is  pester- 
ed with  their  unsolicited  attention  day 
and  night,  until  he  too  learns  to  look  less 
like  an  American. 

“ Oh  yes,  I can  always  tell  them  at 
first,”  explained  one.  “ But  the  Amer- 
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icans  get  too  smart  for  us.  Englishmen 
always  look  like  Englishmen.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  mistake  them  for  Amer- 
icans.” 

From  this  same  student  of  cosmopol- 
itan peculiarities  come  the  following  terse 
suggestions  to  Americans  who  would  en- 
deavor to  look  like  Frenchmen:  Grow  a 
short  pointed  beard  or  imperial,  wear  a 
flaring  satin  tie,  baggy  trousers  tight  at 
the  ankles,  and  a silk  hat  with  a sack- 
coat — the  silk  hat  with  the  short  coat  is 
the  most  important.  I do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  a Frenchman  wearing  a 
straw  hat  with  evening  dress,  but  his  rule 
— or  lack  of  rule — for  the  chapeau  cer- 
tainly violate?  all  English  and  American 
conventionalities  in  daylight. 

English  women  one  sees  at  the  Ex- 
position also  differ  from  the  American  or 
French  types.  It  is  common  saying  that 
the  French  hate  the  English  so  much  they 
will  not  insult  an  English  woman  who 
may  go  out  unattended,  and  if  American 
women  would  escape  these  annoyances 
they  should  wear  golf  capes.  The  Amer- 
ican Girl  tells  me  that  when  Mrs.  John 
Bull  goes  away  on  a Continental  trip,  she 
puts  on  a golf  cape  and  her  worst  clothes 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  travel ; that  the 
Parisian  style  has  “ chic,”  but  is  too 
“ loud  ” ; that  the  English  tourist  cos- 
tume is  “ tacky,”  whatever  that  may 
mean;  and  that  her  own  is  just  the  happy 
medium.  But  by  the  time  she  has  bought 
a few  Paris  dresses  she  modifies  her 
opinions  somewhat.  Even  then,  however, 
one  notices  a commendable  toning  down 
of  extravagances  in  style. 

Paris  has  blossomed  forth  this  year 
with  American  flags  and  American  signs 
in  a fashion  that  one  might  mistake  for 
a fad  or  a demonstration  of  national 
friendship,  if  it  were  not  patent  that  the 
fame  of  the  American  pocket-book  has 
penetrated  to  all  the  shops  and  pensions. 
If  there  were  in  name — is  there  not  in 
fact? — an  “American”  language,  as  well 
as  an  “ English  ” language,  “ Anglais  ” 
and  “ English  ” would  almost  entirely 
disappear  from  public  places  in  Paris. 
British  flags  are  never  seen,  although  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  greet  the  eye  oftener 
than  any  other  emblem  except  the  tri- 
color. Stores  and  restaurants  are  usually 
“ American  ” now  instead  of  English. 
However,  the  newspaper  reports  that  it 


is  advisable  for  one  to  explain  that  he  is 
American  and  not  English,  if  he  would 
be  sure  of  good  treatment,  have  been 
somewhat  imaginative,  I believe.  No 
instance  of  actual  discourtesy  toward 
either  English  or  Americans  on  account 
of  nationality  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
with  the  exception  of  unpleasant  expe- 
riences of  English  children  in  French 
schools. 

Both  sexes  and  all  ages  of  our  Amer- 
ican folks  are  inclined  to  be  even  less  con- 
ventional when  they  are  abroad  than 
they  are  at  home.  The  girls  and  their 
mothers  go  to  places  they  would  carefully 
avoid  in  their  native  land.  Their  curi- 
osity leads  them  to  do  risquable  things 
that  would  horrify  British  matrons.  But 
they  do  it  all  in  that  frank  spirit  of  ad- 
venture which  robs  it  of  grossness.  And 
they  are  so  glad  to  see  any  one  from 
“home.”  “I  just  know  you  are  Amer- 
icans. We  are  from  Denver,”  was  one 
amusing  incident  which  I witnessed  at 
the  Exposition,  and  quite  likely  the  four 
young  women  so  informally  introduced 
to  each  other  may  exchange  calls,  return 
on  the  same  steamer,  and  become  life-long 
friends.  “ Indeed !”  at  the  most,  or  a cold 
stare,  would  have  been  the  result  if  per- 
chance the  others  had  been  of  the  “ col- 
ony”— and  shall  I add,  or  east  of  Ohio? 
But  this  was  a breath  from  the  great  un- 
fettered West. 

Observation  convinces  me  that  most 
Americans  who  have  come  to  the  gay  cap- 
ital for  the  first  time  this  year  are  in- 
clined to  regard  the  Moulin  Rouge  as 
Paris,  and  side-shows  as  the  Exposition. 
They  are  keen  for  those  things  which 
Grant  Allen  would  not  have  dignified 
by  enumerating  even  among  his  “ vulgar 
wonders,”  and  they  slight  others  which 
constitute  the  real  charm  and  greatness 
of  Paris  and  of  the  Exposition.  This  is 
due  not  alone  to  ignorance,  but  in  part 
to  an  excusable  holiday  impulse  toward 
amusement  instead  of  sight-seeing.  The 
Chicago  man  who  thinks  the  Opera  is 
“ not  a patch  on  the  Auditorium”  put  in 
an  appearance  early.  So  did  the  Goth- 
amite who  marvels  at  ballets  that  are  in- 
ferior to  some  he  has  seen  in  Broadway 
or  London.  He  will  commit  to  memory 
the  names  of  females  he  finds  on  the 
play-bills,  and  talk  about  them  familiarly 
when  he  returns — so  different  from 
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N’yawk,  yer  know.  They  curse  the 
cockers  as  pirates,  although  cab  fares  are 
far  more  reasonable  in  Paris  than  in  any 
American  city.  They  gawk  at  the  paid 
dancers  in  the  “ student  ” balls,  and  ima- 
gine they  are  seeing  “ the  real  thing.” 
They  see  one  Paris,  the  artificial  Paris 
that  is  made  for  their  especial  benefit, 
and  they  pay  a big  price  for  the  doubt- 
ful privilege.  But  they  do  not  see  the 
real  Paris. 

All  are  not  of  this  stripe,  but  it  pre- 
dominates. And  as  the  bee  and  the 
butterfly  know  each  its  own  flower  the 
best,  perhaps  he  has  a better  time  in  his 
own  way  than  he  would  in  any  other. 
And  he  necessarily  acquires  much  know- 
ledge of  a certain  sort  in  his  aimless  pur- 
suit of  novelty  and  pleasure.  With  an- 
other of  his  kind,  I saw  him  contempla- 
ting a gaudily  dressed  black  African  who 
stood  on  guard  in  front  of  a dance-hall 
in  the  Rue  d’ Alger  at  the  Exposition.  It 
was  evident  that  he  intended  to  profit 
by  this  lesson  in  ethnology. 

“Now  that’s  one  of  the  things  it’s  worth 
coming  to  an  Exposition  for,”  he  was  say- 
ing. “ We  busy  men  can’t  travel  all  over 
the  world  to  see  these  types.  Isn’t  it  easy 
to  recognize  them,  though  ? That  negro’s 
face  and  form  distinguish  him  as  one  of 
the  North-African  races,  totally  different 
from  our  common  Southern  blacks,  who 
came  from  another  part  of  Africa.  Prob- 
ably he  speaks  very  good  French,  too. 
One  thing  that  makes  the  race  question 
in  the  South  so  difficult — ” 

“ Oh,  I’s  just  a common  nigger  from 
ole  Virginny,”  spoke  up  the  example  of  a 
superior  African  race.  And  the  seekers 
after  knowledge  departed  to  study  six 
female  Boers  who  had  lately  arrived 
from  the  Latin  Quarter.  That  Barnum 
judged  his  public  correctly  when  he  said 
it  wanted  to  be  humbugged  becomes  par- 
ticularly evident  when  the  public  takes 
a holiday  trip  to  Europe.  The  masterful 
way  in  which  the  Parisians  cater  to  this 
inbred  American  longing  makes  ama- 
teurs of  Barnum,  the  lightning-rod  ped- 
dler, and  the  green-goods  man. 

The  American  Girl  is  a better  tourist 
than  her  brother.  Her  tastes  are  more 
catholic,  and  she  has  a curiosity  to  satisfy 
that  helps  her  to  the  end  of  many  a long 
road.  She  reads  her  Baedeker,  which  he 
with  affectation  of  superior  wisdom  dis- 


dains. And  she  really  takes  delight  in 
many  things,  especially  of  the  ornamental 
and  beautiful  kind,  which  have  at  the 
most  but  a mild  attraction  for  him.  If 
there  is  anything  of  particular  excellence 
in  some  section  of  the  Exposition,  you 
may  trust  her  to  find  it  and  her  brother 
to  overlook  it.  She  will  demonstrate  to 
you  that  the  whole  world  was  made  for 
woman,  and  only  a part  of  it  for  man. 

When  she  returns,  ask  her  what  she 
thinks  of  it  all,  and  she  is  sure  to  say, 
“ Paris  is  just  fascinating,  and  the  Ex- 
position was  grand.”  But  do  not  ima- 
gine these  conventional  adjectives  are  in- 
tended as  a substitute  for  more  clearly 
defined  opinions.  She  will  give  you  one 
that  is  satisfactory,  at  least  to  herself,  on 
each  feature  of  the  Fair.  If  she  did  not 
see  it  herself,  she  “heard  all  about  it, 
and  it  wasn’t  worth  seeing.”  I had  a 
foolish  fleeting  thought  that  I might  dis- 
cover what  particular  part  of  the  Exposi- 
tion she  likes  the  best,  forgetting  how 
generous  she  is  with  l^j*  superlatives.  If 
I may  hazard  a guess,  founded  on  a care- 
ful comparison  of  adjectives,  I would  say 
it  is  the  Palais  du  Costume,  one  of  the 
strikingly  successful  auxiliary  enter- 
prises. But  in  the  sum  total  of  the  Ex- 
position it  is  so  small  a factor  that  it 
seems  irrelevant  and  invidious  to  single 
it  out  for  such  distinction.  To  my  sur- 
prise, however,  there  is  no  such  doubt 
concerning  the  chief  deficiency  of  the 
Exposition.  With  an  injured  and  regret- 
ful voice  the  American  girl  exclaims. 
“No  Midway!” 

It  is  true.  There  is  no  Midway  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  That  for  which  we 
men,  being  of  coarser  fibre,  remember 
the  Midway  chiefly  is  not  the  conception 
which  the  American  Girl  retains.  “You 
have  the  little  theatres  in  the  Rue  de 
Paris,  the  dances  near  the  Trocadero,  and 
all  the  Midway  features  somewhere,”  I 
said  to  her;  “ why  do  you  regret  the  Mid- 
way ?” 

“ Yes,  but  it’s  not  the  Midway. 
There's  not  the  tout  ensemble  ” 

That  is  her  grievance.  The  Midway 
to  her  was  an  inexhaustible  resource,  a 
place  to  go  any  day,  or  day  after  day, 
where  she  was  certain  to  have  a jolly 
time — if  not  with  the  donkeys  in  the 
Streets  of  Cairo,  then  with  the  lions  at 
the  Circus,  or  the  Ferris  Wheel,  or  where- 
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ever  else  the  whim  might  lead  her.  Its 
manifold  delights  have  a composite  form 
in  her  memory.  It’s  not  this  or  the  other 
single  thing  she  misses — but  she  misses 
the  Midway. 

Something  slightly  resembling  it  is  the 
row  of  theatres  in  the  Rue  de  Paris.  Most 
of  them  are  extremely  artistic  in  design, 
and  two  or  three  have  novel  features. 
The  most  prominent  is  the  “ Theatre  of 
Merry  Authors,”  with  its  two  companies 
of  actors,  one  to  attract  the  passing 
crowd  without,  and  the  other  to  entertain 
the  audience  within.  The  street  in  front 
of  this  building  is  often  impassable. 
People  stand  by  the  hour  watching  the 
“ strong  ” man,  the  human  parrots,  the 
burlesque  band,  and  the  elaborately  cos- 
tumed girls  and  clowns.  The  girls  usu- 
ally are  good-looking  and  w*ear  tights, 
white  wigs  with  fancy  head-dress,  and 
very  low  corsages.  This  free  “ theatre 
en  plein  air”  is  really  more  interesting 
than  the  other  which  the  spectators  pay 
to  see.  • 

Some  features  of  our  Chicago  Midway 
may  be  seen  near  the  Trocadero,  where 
the  colonial  exhibits  are  located.  Here 
the  notorious  Oriental  dance  again 
flourishes,  but  it  is  a surprise  to  find  it 
less  objectionable  than  it  was  at  Chicago. 
There  is  another  entertainment  of  this 
sort  in  the  Turkish  national  pavilion. 

The  Swiss  village  near  the  Ferris 
Wheel  is  a reminder  of  the  “ Streets  of 
Cairo  ” and  of  “ Old  Vienna,”  but  much 
better  than  either.  Of  all  the  numerous 
side  attractions  of  the  Midway  kind,  it  is 
the  most  noteworthy  for  general  excel- 
lence, as  well  as  popularity.  The  repro- 
duction of  mountain  scenery  is  marvel- 
lously effective,  and  some  of  the  houses 
have  historical  associations.  Another 
class  of  shows  extends  in  a deep  semi- 
circle about  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  Tour 
du  Monde,  the  Moon  at  one  Metre,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  have 
been  freely  advertised  in  newspaper  re- 
ports and  guide-books.  Not  all  of  them 
come  up  to  expectations.  One  I have 
not  mentioned  by  name  has  had  thou- 
sands of  columns  printed  about  it  in  ad- 
vance of  the  opening,  but  is  what  the  cir- 
cus man  calls  sententiously  a “ pretty 
cheap  fake.”  “ Old  Paris  ” also  lias  been 
over  - exploited.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  for  variety  and  general  ex- 


cellence in  these  auxiliary  features,  the 
Paris  Exposition  has  set  a high  mark. 
The  usual  entrance  fee  is  twenty  cents. 
There  are  approximately  forty  of  them. 
Many  others,  mostly  of  an  inferior  kind, 
appear  sporadically  outside  the  gates  on 
all  sides.  And  several  of  the  national 
pavilions  have  side  - show  attachments. 
Some  one  more  mathematically  inclined 
than  myself  has  calculated  that  it  costs 
$520  to  see  everything  in  the  Exposition. 
This  seems  a gross  exaggeration,  unless 
it  includes  a meal  at  each  of  the  restau- 
rants, in  which  case,  I imagine,  it  is  too 
low  an  estimate. 

Of  the  more  or  less  familiar  features 
of  the  Exposition,  the  Eiffel  Tower  takes 
precedence  even  with  those  who  have 
never  been  in  Paris  before.  But  there 
are  other  things  which  remind  one  of 
Chicago,  the  most  prominent  being  the 
moving  sidewalk.  This  one,  however, 
actually  goes  somewhere,  and  is  of  some 
real  utility.  It  connects  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  Exposition  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  has  been  a great 
success  financially  from  the  first.  In- 
stead of  sitting  down  one  must  stand,  and 
many  people  prefer  to  walk,  the  height 
and  accelerated  motion  giving  to  the 
pedestrian  the  peculiar  sensation  of  being 
at  least  ten  feet  tall  and  wearing  seven- 
league  boots.  Electric  cars  run  under 
the  moving  sidewalk  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  at  a rapid  rate.  The  French 
enjoy  riding  in  the  electric  cars — they  go 
so  fast.  It  is  a novelty  to  them,  as  any 
one  who  has  had  experience  with  Paris 
omnibuses  will  appreciate.  No  vehicles 
are  allowed  inside  the  grounds,  except 
the  fauteuils  roulants  or  Bath  chairs,  an- 
other familiar  Chicago  feature.  If  these 
were  ever  needed  anywhere,  they  are  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  for  although  the 
grounds  are  not  so  extensive  as  at  Chi- 
cago, they  ramble  around  in  the  most 
tiresome  shoestring  fashion.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  to  get  from  place 
to  place.  There  are  stairs  to  climb,  the 
yielding  gravel  retards  the  steps,  and  even 
with  a chair  it  is  weary  work,  the  crowds 
often  being  so  dense  in  the  narrow  streets 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  through  even  on 
foot.  Neither  the  moving  sidewalk  nor 
the  electric  line  crosses  the  river.  One 
must  travel  greater  distances  and  under 
more  disadvantages  than  at  Chicago. 
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eminently  the  best.  It  has  the  merit  of 
method,  to  which  few  who  go  their  own 
way  pay  sufficient  attention.  And  it  pre- 
vents the  tourist  from  making  funny 
mistakes,  like  that  of  the  old  lady  who 
astonished  Paul  Bartlett,  the  sculptor  of 
the  Lafayette  statue  in  the  museum  of 
the  Trooudero,  the  other  day,  by  saying, 
‘k  Please,  sir.  is  this  the  American  see- 
t ion  T*  There  are  forty-seven  American 
section*  and  a dozen  American  annexes 
m the  Exposition  proper  and  at  Vin- 
cennes. but  none  of  these  happens  to  in- 
clude statues  and  bronzes  which  were  al- 
ready archaic  when  Columbus  was  born. 

My  friend  the  Cynic  asserts  that  5000 
American  school-teachers  arc  already  at 
work  on  10,000  essays  and  lectures  c*on- 


al though  not  so  imbued  with  the  strong 
contrast  of  colors,  so  pleasing  where  there 
arc  uiore  trees. 

The  limitation  of  this  sketch  to  the 
space  of  a magazine  article  reminds  me 
at  this  point  most  forcibly  of  what  I 
heard  a woman  say  to  her  daughter  in  the 
Beuux-Arts  Palace  the  other  day  : “ Marv, 
don’t  you  stop  to  look  at  things,  or  we 
won’t  see  anything  at  all.”  There  is  so 
much  to  see,  to  describe,  that  one  must 
choose  the  alternative  of  doing  only  a 
part  satisfactorily,  or  all  unsatisfactorily. 
The  latter  I will  leave  to  the  guide-books 
and  the  “ personally  conducted.”  For 
those  who  will  try  to  sec  everything  in  a 
week,  and  buy  education  “at  bargain 
sales,’-  tin1  “ personally  conducted’*  is 
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cerning  the  “ Stones  of  Paris,”  the  “ Paris 
of  Balzac,”  the  “ Latin  Quarter  as  it  was 
and  is,”  and  “ Thackeray’s  Paris,”  in  ad- 
dition to  an  equal  number  of  critical  re- 
views of  the  “ Aims  and  Accomplish- 
ments of  the  Exposition  of  1900,”  to  be 
read  this  next  fall  and  winter  to  admiring 
sewing  - circles  and  women’s  clubs,  the 
material  having  been  gathered  during  a 
prolonged  stay  of  ten  days  at  the  French 
capital.  He  estimates  that  in  this  moun- 
tain of  description  will  occur  20,000 
times  the  expression  “ Next  we  will  take 
a passing  glance.”  I fain  would  borrow 
the  phrase,  if  I may  without  offence. 
The  two  beautiful  Beaux-Arts  palaces, 
the  grand  Salle  des  Fetes,  the  Russian 
pavilion,  the  interesting  architecture, 
many  important  exhibits,  the  unpre- 
paredness of  the  Exposition  when  opened 
— these  and  scores  of  other  topics  deserve 
more  than  passing  mention. 

Nowhere,  unless  in  the  Louvre,  does 
one  feel  the  impossibility  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  opportunity  as  much  as  in  the 
larger  palace  of  fine  arts.  One  may  wan- 
der for  days  through  these  beautiful  gal- 
leries without  hardly  “ stopping  to  look,” 
or  spend  hours  in  a single  section  without 
exhausting  its  marvellous  resources. 
There  may  be  two  schools  of  art,  one 
English,  including  the  British  Isles,  and 
the  other  French,  including  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  here  it  seems  there  are 
only  two  classes  of  artists,  one  French, 
overwhelming  in  style  and  numbers,  the 
other  foreigners  of  all  nationalities,  and 
insignificant  by  comparison.  This  pre- 
dominance of  France’s  exhibits  extends  to 


nearly  all  departments  of  the  Exposition, 
as  her  30,000  entries  to  18,000  from  all 
other  countries  would  indicate. 

However  eclectic  one’s  education  may 
have  been,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  utility  or  specific  virtues  of 
each  one  of  48,000  exhibits.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  time  will  come  when 
concessions  will  be  granted  to  encyclo- 
paedias roulants,  and  the  visitor,  followed 
at  a respectful  distance  by  a library  on 
wheels,  may  with  time  and  perseverance 
understand  all  he  sees.  Even  one’s  know- 
ledge of  elementary  geography  is  apt  to 
prove  weak  in  unexpected  places.  The 
pavilions  of  the  petty  Balkan  states,  and 
of  the  duchies  and  principalities  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  may  each  awaken  a mild 
response  from  some  chord  of  memory, 
but  few  there  are  who  do  not  hesitate 
before  this  legend  over  the  portals  of  a 
building  near  the  Eiffel  Tower:  “Re- 
public de  St.  Marin.”  Nations  with  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  territory  and  millions 
of  inhabitants  are  unrepresented  at  the 
Exposition,  but  not  so  San  Marino.  If 
the  United  States  and  some  other  great 
countries  were  given  half  as  much  space 
proportionately  to  their  political,  terri- 
torial, and  commercial  importance  as  San 
Marino  and  a number  of  other  tuppenny 
states,  there  would  be  no  complaint  of 
lack  of  perspective. 

This  more  or  less  necessary  disregard 
for  proportion  and  perspective  is  more 
noticeable  at  the  Exposition  of  1900  than 
in  any  of  its  predecessors.  And  if  Ex- 
positions are  to  keep  on  growing,  what 
will  Paris  do  eleven  years  hence? 


ONE  WORLD 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

The  irorlds  in  which  wc  lice  arc  two — 

The  world  “ I am”  and  the  world  “/  do” 

Harper’s  Magazine,  May,  1900. 

THE  worlds  in  which  we  live  at  heart  are  one. 

The  world  “I  am,”  the  fruit  of  “I  have  done”; 
And  underneath  these  worlds  of  flower  and  fruit, 
The  world  “ I love,”  the  only  living  root. 
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WANTED:  A MATCH-MAKER 

BY  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD 


TOXJ  understand,  Josie,  that  T 
Y wouldn’t  for  a moment  wish  Con- 
* stance  to  marry  without  being  in 
love,  but  ” — Mrs.  Durant  hesitated  long 
enough  to  place  a value  on  her  own  words, 
and  then,  the  pause  evidently  having  led 
to  a change,  or,  at  least,  modification  of 
what  had  almost  found  utterance,  she 
continued  with  a touch  of  petulance 
which  suggested  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple had  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  a 
special  application — “ it  is  certainly  a 
great  pity  that  the  modern  girl  should  be 
so  unimpressionable!” 

“ I understand  and  sympathize  with 
you  perfectly,  dear,”  consolingly  acceded 
Mrs.  Ferguson.  “ And  Constance  has 
such  advantages.” 

Quite  unnoting  that  her  friend  had 
replied  to  her  thought  rather  than  to  her 
words,  Mrs.  Durant  responded  at  once 
eagerly,  yet  defensively : “ That  is  it. 
No  one  will  deny  that  Muriel  is  quite 
Constance’s  equal  in  mind,  and,  though 
perhaps  I am  not  the  one  to  say  it, 
Doris  surely  excels  her  in  looks.  Don’t 
you  think  so,  darling?”  she  added. 

“ Unquestionably,”  agreed  the  friend, 
with  much  the  quality  of  firm  promptness 
with  which  one  would  bolt  a nauseous 
pill,  or  extrude  an  ailing  oyster. 

“ Yet  merely  because  Constance  has 
been  out  so  much  longer,  and  therefore 
is  much  more  experienced,  she  self — she 
monopolizes  the  attentions  of  the  men; 
you  know  she  does,  Josie.” 

“ Absolutely,”  once  more  concurred 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  and  this  time,  though  she 
spoke  less  quickly,  her  tone  carried  great- 
er conviction.  “ They  are — well — she — 
she  undoubtedly — that  is,  she  contrives 
— somehow — to  eclipse,  or  at  least  over- 
shadow them.” 

“ Exactly.  I don’t  like  to  think  that 
she  manages — but  whether  she  docs  or 
not,  the  results  are  as  bad  as  if  she  did; 
and  thoughtlessness — if  it  is  only  that, 
which  I can’t  believe — is  quite  as  blam- 
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able  as  — as  more  intentional  schem- 
ing.” 

“ Then,  of  course,”  said  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
“ every  one  knows  about  her  mother’s  for- 
tune— and  men  are  so  mercenary  in  these 
days.” 

“ Oh,  Josie,  I don’t  like  to  speak  of 
that  myself,  but  it  is  such  a relief  to 
have  you  say  it.  That  is  the  whole 
trouble.  What  sort  of  a chance  have  my 
poor  dears,  who  will  inherit  so  little  com- 
pared to  her  wealth,  and  that  not  till — 
till  we  are  through  with  it — against  Con- 
stance? I call  it  really  shameful  of  her 
to  keep  on  standing  in  their  light.” 

“ Have  you — Couldn’t  you  let  her 
see — drop  a hint — of  the  unconscious  in- 
jury she  is — ” 

“ That  is  the  cruelty  of  my  position,” 
moaned  Mrs.  Durant.  “ I should  not 
hesitate  a moment,  but  the  world  is  so  ill- 
natured  about  step-mothers  that  one  has 
to  be  over-careful,  and  with  daughters  of 
my  own,  I’m  afraid  people — perhaps  my 
own  husband — would  think  I was  trying 
to  sacrifice  her  to  them.” 

“ But  have  you  no  friend  you  could 
ask  to — ” 

“Josie!  Would  you?”  eagerly  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Durant.  “ She  will  be  in- 
fluenced, I know,  by  anything  you — ” 

“ Gracious,  my  dear,  I never  dreamer l 
of — of  your  asking  me!  Why,  I don’t 
know  her  in  the  least.  I couldn’t,  real- 
ly ” 

“ But  for  my  sake  ? And  you  know  her 
as  well  as — as  any  one  else;  for  Con- 
stance has  no  intimates  or — ” 

“ Don’t  you  see  that’s  it  ? I’d  as  soon 
think  of — of — From  me  she  would  only 
take  it  as  an  impertinence.” 

“ I don’t  see  why  everybody  stands  so 
in  awe  of  a girl  of  twenty-three,  unless 
it’s  because  she’s  rich,”  querulously  sigh- 
ed Mrs.  Durant. 

“ I don’t  think  it’s  that,  Anne.  It’s 
her  proud  face  and  reserved  manner. 
And  I believe  those  are  the  real  reasons 
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for  her  not  marrying.  However  much 
men  may  admire  her,  they  — they — 
Well,  it's  your  kittenish,  cuddling  kind 
of  a girl  men  marry.” 

“No;  you  are  entirely  wrong.  Doubt- 
less it  is  her  money,  but  Constance  lias 
had  plenty  of  admirers,  and  if  she  were 
less  self — if  she  considered  the  interests 
of  the  family — she  would  have  married 
years  ago.  But  she  is  wholly  blind  to  her 
duty,  and  checks  or  rebuffs  every  man 
who  attempts  to  show  her  devotion.  And 
just  because  others  take  their  places,  she 
is  puffed  up  into  the  belief  that  she  is 
to  go  through  life  with  an  everlasting 
train  of  would-be  suitors,  and  so  enjoys 
her  own  triumph,  with  never  a thought 
of  my  girls.” 

“ Why  not  ask  her  father  to  speak  to 
her?” 

“ My  dear!  As  if  I hadn’t,  a dozen 
times  at  the  least.” 

“ And  what  does  he  say  ?” 

“ That  Constance  shows  her  sense  by 
not  caring  for  the  men  I invite  to  the 
house!  As  if  I could  help  it!  Of 
course  with  three  girls  in  the  house  one 
must  cultivate  dancing  men,  and  it’s  very 
unfair  to  blame  me  if  they  aren’t  all  one 
could  wish.” 

“ I thought  Constance  gave  up  going 
to  dances  last  winter  ?’’ 

“ She  did,  but  I must  ask  them  to  my 
dinners,  for  if  I don’t,  they  won’t  show 
Muriel  and  Doris  attention.  Mr.  Durant 
should  realize  that  I only*  do  it  for  their 
sakes;  yet  to  listen  to  him  you’d  suppose 
it  was  my  duty  to  close  my  doors  to  dan- 
cing men,  and  spend  my  time  seeking  out 
the  kind  one  never  hears  of — who  cer- 
tainly don’t  know  how  to  dance,  and  who 
would  either  not  talk  at  my  dinners,  or 
would  lecture  upon  one  subject  to  the 
whole  table — just  because  they  are  what 
he  calls  ‘ purposeful  men.’  ” 

“ He  probably  recognizes  that  the  so- 
ciety man  is  not  a marrying  species, 
while  the  other  is.” 

“ But  there  are  several  who  would  mar- 
ry Constance  in  a minute  if  she’d  only 
give  any  one  of  them  the  smallest  en- 
couragement: and  that’s  what  I mean 
when  I complain  of  her  being  so  unim- 
pressionable. Muriel  and  Doris  like  our 
set  of  men  well  enough,  aixl  I don’t  see 
what  right  she  has  to  be  so  over-partic- 
ular.” 


Mrs.  Ferguson  rose  and  began  the  ad- 
justment of  her  wrap,  while  saying,  “It 
seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  thing  for 
you  to  do,  Anne.” 

“ What  ?”  eagerly  questioned  Mrs.  Du- 
rant. 

“ Indulge  in  a little  judicious  match- 
making,” suggested  the  friend  as  she  held 
out  her  hand. 

“ It’s  utterly  useless,  Josie.  I’ve  tried 
again  and  again,  and  every  time  have 
only  done  harm.” 

“ How?” 

“ She  won’t  — she  is  so  suspicious. 
Now,  last  winter,  Weston  Curtis  was 
sending  her  flowers  and — and,  oh,  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  so  I invited  him 
to  dinner  several  times,  and  always  put 
him  next  Constance,  and  tried  to  help 
him  in  other  ways,  until  she — well,  what 
do  you  think  that  girl  did  ?” 

Mrs.  Ferguson.’s  interest  led  her  to 
drop  her  outstretched  hand.  “ Requested 
you  not  to?”  she  asked. 

“ Not  one  word  did  she  have  the  grace 
to  say  to  me,  Josie,  but  she  wrote  to  him, 
and  asked  him  not  to  send  her  any  more 
flowers!  Just  think  of  it!” 

“ Then  that’s  why  he  went  to  India  ?” 

“Yes.  Of  course  if  she  had  come  to 
me  and  said  she  didn’t  care  for  him,  I 
never  would  have  kept  on  inviting  him; 
but  she  is  so  secretive  it  is  impossible  to 
toll  what  she  is  thinking  about.  I never 
dreamed  that  she  was  conscious  that  I 
was  trying  to — to  help  her;  and  I have 
always  been  so  discreet  that  I think  site 
never  would  have  been  if  Mr.  Durant; 
hadn’t  begun  to  joke  about  it.  Only 
guess,  darling,  what  he  told  me  once 
right  before  her!” 

“ I can’t  imagine.” 

“ Oh,  it  was  some  of  his  Wall  Street 
talk  about  promoters  of  trusts  always 
securing  options  on  the  properties  to  be 
taken  in,  before  attempting  a consolida- 
tion, or  something  of  that  sort.  I 
shouldn’t  have  known  what  he  meant  if 
the  boys  hadn’t  laughed  and  looked  at 
Constance.  And  then  Jack  made  mat- 
ters worse  by  saying  that  my  interest 
would  be  satisfied  with  common  stock, 
but  Constance  would  only  accept  pre- 
ferred for  hers.  Mem  do  blurt  things 
out  so — and  yet  they  assert  that  wc  wo- 
men haven’t  tongue  discretion.  No, 
dear,  with  them  about,  it’s  perfectly  use- 
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less  for  me  to  so  much  as  lift  a finger 
to  marry  Constance  off,  let  alone  her  own 
naturally  distrustful  nature.” 

“ Well,  then,  can’t  you  get  some  one  to 
do  it  for  you — some  friend  of  hers?” 

“ I don’t  believe  there  is  a person  in 
the  world  who  could  influence  Constance 
as  regards  marriage,”  moaned  Mrs.  Du- 
rant. “ Don’t  think  that  I want  to  sacri- 
fice her,  dear;  but  she  really  isn’t  happy 
herself — for — well — she  is  a step-daugh- 
ter, you  know — and  so  can  never  quite 
be  the  same  in  the  family  life;  and  now 
that  she  has  tired  of  society,  she  really 
doesn’t  find  enough  to  do  to  keep  busy. 
She  wanted  to  go  into  the  Settlement 
work,  but  her  father  wouldn’t  hear  of  it; 
and  really,  Josie,  it  would  be  better  for 
every  one  if  she  were  mar — ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  I wished  to  ask 
about  that  errand,  mamma,”  interrupted 
a tall,  handsome  girl  from  the  doorway. 

“Oh!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Durant,  with 
a jump.  “ Yes.  I want  a bunch  of  some- 
thing sent  to  Miss  Porter — and  I’ll  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you’ll  attend  to  it, 
Constance,  my  dear.” 

The  girl  merely  nodded  her  head  as 
she  disappeared,  but  neither  woman  spoke 
till  the  front  door  was  heard  to  close, 
when  Mrs.  Durant  exclaimed,  “ How  long 
had  she  been  standing  there?” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“ I hope  she  didn’t  hear — though  per- 
haps it — well,  I do  wish  some  one  would 
give  her  some  good  advice.” 

“My  dear,  it  isn’t  a case  for  advice; 
it’s  a case  for  a match-maker,”  reiterated 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  as  she  once  more  held  out 
her  hand. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Durant  had  thought- 
fully gone  down  the  steps  to  her  carriage, 
so  abstracted  from  what  shq  was  doing 
that  after  the  footman  had  tucked  the  fur 
robe  about  her  feet,  he  stood  waiting  for 
# his  orders,  and  finally,  realizing  his  mis- 
tress’s unconsciousness,  touched  his  hat 
and  asked, 

“ Where  to,  Miss  Constance?” 

With  a slight  start  the  girl  came  back 
from  her  meditations,  and,  after  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,  gave  a direction,  but 
before  the  man  was  well  mounted  beside 
the  coachman  she  lapsed  into  a brown 
study  so  absorbing  that  she  failed  to 
notice  when  the  brougham  stopped  at  the 
florist’s,  and  once  more  was  only  recalled 


to  concrete  concerns  by  the  footman  open- 
ing the  door.  Her  preoccupation  ended 
in  the  ordering  of  some  flowers  for  a 
debutante;  and  she  drove  in  succession 
to  the  jeweller’s,  to  select  a wedding  gift, 
and  to  the  dressmaker’s,  for  a fitting,  at 
each  place  giving  the  closest  attention 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  These  nominal 
duties,  but  in  truth  pleasures,  concluded, 
nominal  pleasures,  but  in  truth  duties, 
succeeded  them,  and  the  carriage  halted 
at  four  houses  long  enough  to  ascertain 
that  the  especial  objects  of  Miss  Durant’s 
visits  “ Begged  to  be  excused,”  or  were 
“ Not  at  home,”  each  of  which  pieces  of 
information,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  handing  in  by  the  footman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  information,  of  her  ear  1 
or  cards,  drew  forth  an  unmistakable 
sigh  of  relief  from  that  young  lady.  Evi- 
dently Miss  Durant  was  bored  by  peo- 
ple, and  this,  to  those  experienced  in  the 
world,  should  be  proof  that  Miss  Durant 
was,  in  fact,  badly  bored  by  herself. 

It  was  with  a distinct  note  of  anticipa- 
tion in  her  voice,  therefore,  that  Miss 
Durant  finally  ordered,  “ Home  now, 
Murdock;”  and,  if  the  truth  were  to  be 
told,  the  chill  in  her  hands  and  feet,  due 
to  the  keen  November  cold,  with  a men- 
tal picture  of  the  blazing  wood  fire  of  her 
own  room,  and  of  the  cup  of  tea  that 
would  be  drank  in  front  of  it,  wras  pro- 
ducing almost  the  first  pleasurable  pros- 
pect of  the  day  to  her. 

Seemingly  the  coachman  w’as  as  eager 
to  be  in-doors  as  his  mistress,  for  he 
whipped  up  the  horses,  and  the  carriage 
was  quickly  crossing  the  Plaza,  and  speed- 
ing down  the  Avenue  Though  the  street 
was  crowded  with  vehicles  and  pedestri- 
ans, the  growing  darkness  put  an  end 
to  Miss  Durant’s  nods  of  recognition, 
and  she  leaned  back,  once  more  buried 
in  her  own  thoughts. 

At  Forty-second  Street  she  was  sharp- 
ly recalled  from  whatever  her  mind  was 
dwelling  upon  by  a sudden  jar,  due  to  the 
checking  of  the  carriage,  and  simultane- 
ously with  it  came  the  sound  of  crashing 
of  glass  and  splintering  of  wood.  So 
abrupt  was  the  halt  that  Miss  Durant  w’as 
pitched  fonvard,  and  as  she  put  out  her 
hand  to  save  herself  from  being  throwm 
into  the  bottom  of  the  brougham,  she 
caught  a moment’s  glimpse  of  a ragged 
boy  close  beside  her  window,  and  heard, 
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even  above  the  hurly-burly  of  the  pack 
of  carriages  and  street-crossers,  his  shrill 
cry : 

“ Extry  Woild  ’r  Jovial.  Terrible — ” 

There  the  words  ended,  for  the  dis- 
traught horses  shied  backwards  and  side- 
ways, and  the  fore  wheel,  swung  outwards 
by  the  sharp  turn,  struck  the  little  fellow 
and  threw  him  down.  Miss  Durant  at- 
tempted a warning  cry,  but  it  was  too 
late,  and,  even  as  it  rang  out,  the  carriage 
gave  a jolt  and  then  a jar  as  it  passed 
over  the  body.  Instantly  came  a dozen 
warning  shouts  and  shrieks  and  curses, 
and  the  horses  reared  and  plunged  wild- 
ly, with  the  new  fright  of  something  un- 
der their  feet. 

White  with  terror,  the  girl  caught  at 
the  handle,  but  she  did  no  more  than 
throw  open  the  door,  for,  as  if  they  sprang 
from  the  ground,  a crowd  of  men  were 
pressing  about  the  brougham.  All  was 
confusion  for  a moment;  then  the  tangle 
of  vehicles  seemed  to  open  out,  and  the 
mob  of  people,  struggling  and  gesticulat- 
ing, fell  back  before  a policeman,  while 
another,  aided  by  some  one,  caught  the 
heads  of  the  two  horses,  just  as  the  foot- 
man drew  out  from  under  their  feet  into 
the  cleared  space  something  which  look- 
ed like  a bundle  of  rags  and  newspapers. 

Thinking  of  nothing  save  that  limp 
little  body.  Miss  Durant  sprang  out,  and 
kneeling  beside  it,  lifted  the  head  gently 
into  her  lap,  and  smoothed  back  from  the 
pallid  face  the  unkempt  hair.  “ He  isn’t 
dead,  Wallace*”  she  gasped  out. 

“I  don't  think  he  is.  Miss  Constance, 
though  he  looks  like  he  was  had  hurt. 
Air,  indeed.  Miss  Constance,  it  wasn’t 
Murdock's  fault.  The  coupe  backed  right 
into  our  pole  without — ” 

“ Hero,”  interrupted  a man’s  voice 
from  the  circle  of  spectators,  “give  him 
ibis,”  and  some  one  handed  to  the  girl 
the  cup  of  a flask,  half  full  of  brandy. 
Dipping  her  fingers  into  it,  she  rubbed 
them  across  the  mouth  and  forehead: 
then,  raising  the  head  with  one  of  her 
arms,  she  parted  the  lips  and  poured  a 
lew  drops  between  them. 

“ Now,  mum,”  said  the  policeman. 
“Just  you  let  go  of  it,  and  we’ll  lift  it  to 
where  it  can  stay  till  the  ambulance  gets 
here.” 

“ Oh.  don't,"  begged  Miss  Durant. 
“ He  shouldn't  be  moved  until — *’ 


“ Like  as  not  it  ’ll  take  ten  minutes 
to  get  it  here,  and  we  can’t  let  the  street 
stay  blocked  like  this.” 

“Ten  minutes!”  exclaimed  the  girl. 
“ Isn’t  it  possible — We  must  get  help 
sooner,  or  he — ” She  broke  in  upon  her 
own  words,  “ Lift  him  into  my  carriage 
and  I’ll  take  him  to  the  hospital." 

“ Can’t  let  you,  miss,”  spoke  up  a po- 
lice sergeant,  who  meantime  had  forced 
his  way  through  the  crowd.  “ Your 
coachman’s  got  to  stay  and  answer  for 
this.” 

“ He  shall,  but  not  now,”  protested 
Miss  Durant.  “ I will  be  responsible  for 
him.  Wallace,  give  them  one  of  my  cards 
from  the  case  in  the  carriage.” 

The  officer  took  the  bit  of  pasteboard 
and  looked  at  it.  “ That’s  all  right, 
miss,”  he  said.  “ Here,  Casey,  together 
now,  and  easy.” 

The  two  big  men  in  uniform  lifted  the 
urchin  as  if  he  were  without  weight, 
and  laid  him  as  gently  as  might  be  on  the 
seat  of  the  brougham.  This  done,  the 
roundsman  dropped  the  small  front  seat, 
helped  Miss  Durant  in,  and  once  she  was 
seated  upon  it,  took  his  place  beside  her. 
The  sergeant  closed  the  door,  gave  an 
order  to  the  coachman,  and,  wheeling 
short  about,  the  carriage  turned  up  the 
Avenue,  followed  by  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd,  and  by  a trail  of  the  more  curious. 

“ Better  give  it  another  swig,  mum.” 
counselled  her  companion : and  the  girl, 
going  on  her  knees,  raised  the  head,  and 
administered  a second  swallow  of  the 
brandy.  She  did  not  resume  her  seat, 
but  kept  her  arm  about  the  hoy,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  render  his  position  easier.  It 
was  a wizened,  pinched  little  face  she 
gazed  down  at,  and  now  the  mouth  was 
drawn  as  if  there  was  physical  suffering, 
even  in  the  unconsciousness.  Neither 
head  nor  hands  had  apparently  ever 
known  soap,  but  the  dirt  only  gave 
pictures' jueness,  and,  indeed,  to  Miss  Du- 
rant, an  added  pathos;  and  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes  as  she  noted  that  un- 
der the  ragged  coat  was  only  a flimsy 
cotton  shirt,  so  bereft  of  buttons  that 
the  whole  chest  was  exposed  to  the  cold, 
which  hut  a little  while  before  the  girl, 
clad  in  furs,  and  sheltered  hv  the  car- 
riage, had  vet  found  so  nipping.  She 
raised  her  free*  hand  and  laid  it  gently 
on  the  exposed  breast,  and  slightly  sliiver- 
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ed  as  she  felt  how  little  warmth  there 
was. 

* “ Please  put  the  rug  over  him,”  she 
requested;  and  her  companion  pulled  it 
from  under  their  feet,  and  laid  it  over  the 
coiled-up  legs  and  body. 

The  weight,  or  the  second  dose  of  the 
stimulant,  had  an  effect,  for  Miss  Du- 
rant felt  the  body  quiver,  and  then  the 
eyes  unclosed.  At  first  they  apparently 
saw  nothing,  but  slowly  the  dulness  left 

them,  and  they,  and  seemingly  the  whole 
face,  sharpened  into  comprehension;  and 

then,  as  they  fastened  on  the  blue  coat 
of  the  policeman,  into  the  keenest  appre- 
hension. 

“ Say,”  he  moaned,  “ I didn't  do  nut- 
tin’,  dis  time,  honest.” 

“ I ain’t  takin’  you  to  the  station- 
house,”  denied  the  officer,  coloring  and 
looking  sideways  at  his  companion. 

“ You  were  run  over,  and  we  are  carry- 
ing you  to  where  a doctor  can  see  how 
much  you  are  hurt,”  said  the  girl,  gently. 

The  eyes  of  the  boy  turned  to  hers, 
and  the  face  lost  some  of  its  fright  and 
suspicion.  “Is  dat  on  do  level?”  he  ask- 
ed, after  a moment's  scrutiny.  “ Youse 
oin't  runnin’  me  in?” 

“No,”  answered  Miss  Durant.  “We 
are  taking  you  to  the  hospital.” 

“Do  horspital !”  exclaimed  the  little 
chap,  his  eyes  brightening.  “ Is  I in  de 
rattler?” 

“ The  what?”  asked  Constance. 

“ De  rattler,”  repeated  the  questioner, 
“ de  ding-dong.” 

“ No,  you  ain't  in  no  ambulance.'’  spoke 
up  the  officer.  “ You’re  in  this  young 
lady’s  carriage.” 

The  look  of  hope  and  pride  faded  out 
of  the  boy’s  face.  “ Ise  oin't  playin'  in  no 
sorter  luck  dese  days,”  he  sighed.  Sud- 
denly the  expression  of  alarm  reappeared 
in  his  face.  “ Wheer's  me  papes?” 

“ They’re  all  right.  Don't  you  work 
yourself  up  over  them,”  said  the  rounds- 
man, heartily. 

“ Youse  didn't  let  de  udder  newsies 
swipe  deni,  did  youse?'’  the  lad  appealed, 
anxiously. 

“ I’ll  pay  you  for  every  one  you  lost,” 
said  she.  “How  many  did  you  have?” 

The  ragamuffin  stared  at  her  for  a 
moment,  his  face  an  essence  of  disbelief. 

“ Ah,  hell !”  he  ejaculated.  “ Wot’s  dis 
song  an'  dance*  youse  givin’  me  ?” 


“ Really  I will,”  insisted  the  girl.  She 
reached  back  of  her  and  took  her  purse 
from  the  rack,  and  as  well  as  she  could 
with  her  one  hand,  opened  it. 

The  sight  of  the  bills  and  coin  brought 
doubt  to  the  sceptic.  “ Say,”  he  demand- 
ed, his  eyes  burning  wjth  avidity,  “ does 
youse  mean  dat  ? Dere  oin’t  no  crawl  in 
dis?” 

“ No.  How  much  were  they  worth?” 

The  boy  hesitated,  and  scanned  her 
face,  as  if  he  were  measuring  the  girl 
more  than  he  was  his  loss.  “ Dere  wuz 
twenty  Jotnals ” he  said,  speaking  slowly, 
and  his  eyes  watching  her  as  a cat  might 
a mouse,  “ an’ — an’ — twenty  Woilds — 
an’ — an' — an’  thirty  S uns — an’ — an' — 
thirty  Telegrams  — an’  — an’  — ” He 
drew  a fresh  breath,  as  if  needing 
strength,  shot  an  apprehensive  glance  at 
the  roundsman,  and  went  on  hurriedly, 
in  a lower  voice,  “ an7  thirty-five  Posts — ” 

“Ah,  g’long  with  you,”  broke  in  the 
policeman,  disgustedly.  “He  didn’t 
have  more’n  twenty  in  all,  that  I know.” 

“ Hope  I may  die  if  I didn’t  have  all 
dem  papes,  boss,”  protested  the  boy. 

“ You  deserve  to  be  run  in,  that’s  what 
you  do,”  asserted  the  officer  of  the  law, 
angrily. 

“ Oh,  don’t  threaten  him,”  begged  Miss 
Durant. 

“ Don’t  you  be  fooled  by  him,  mum. 
He  ain't  the  kind  as  sells  Posts,  an’  if 
he  was,  he  wouldn’t  have  more’ll  five.” 

“ It's  de  gospel  trute  Ise  chuckin’  at 
youse  dis  time,”  asseverated  t lie  young- 
ster. 

“ Gospel  Ananias — ” began  the  officer. 

“ Never  mind,”  interrupted  Miss  Du- 
rant. “ Would  ten  dollars  pay  for  them 
all?” 

“ Ah,  I know’d  youse  wuz  try  in’  to 
stuff  me,”  dejectedly  exclaimed  the  boy; 
then,  as  if  to  save  his  respect  for  his  own 
acuteness,  he  added:  “But  youse  didn’t. 
1 seed  de  goime  youse  wuz  sett  in'  up 
right  from  de  start.” 

Out  of  the  purse  Constance,  with  some 
difficulty,  drew  a crisp  tcn-dollar  bill,  the 
boy  watching  the  one-handed  operation 
half  doubt ingl.v  and  half  eagerly;  and 
when  it  was  finally  achieved,  at  the  first 
movement  of  her  hand  toward  him  his 
arm  shot  out,  and  the  money  was  snatch- 
ed, more  than-  taken.  With  the  quick 
motion,  however,  the  look  of  eagerness 
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and  joy  changed  to  one  of  agony;  he 
gave  a sharp  cry,  and,  despite  the  grime, 
the  cheeks  whitened  perceptibly. 

“ Oh,  please  stay  quiet,”  cried  Miss 
Durant.  “ You  mustn’t  move.” 

“ Hully  gee,  but  dat  hurted !”  gasped 
the  youngster,  y$t  clinging  to  the  new 
wealth.  He  lay  quiet  for  a few  breaths; 
then,  as  if  he  feared  the  sight  of  the  bill 
might  in  time  tempt  a change  of  mind 
in  the  giver,  he  stole  the  hand  to  his 
trousers  pocket  and  endeavored  to  smug- 
gle the  money  into  it,  his  teeth  set,  but 
his  lips  trembling,  with  the  pain  the 
movement  cost  him. 

Not  understanding  the  fear  in  the 
boy’s  mind,  Constance  put  her  free  hand 
down  and  tried  to  assist  him;  but  the  in- 
stant he  felt  her  fingers,  his  tightened 
violently.  “ Youse  guv  it  me,”  he  wail- 
ed. “ Didn’t  she  guv  it  me?”  he  appeal- 
ed desperately  to  the  policeman. 

“ I’m  only  trying  to  help  put  it  in  your 
pocket,”  exclaimed  the  girl. 

“ Ah,  chase  youseself !”  exclaimed  the 
doubter,  contemptuously.  “ Dat  don’t 
go  wid  me.  Nah!” 

“ What  doesn’t  go?”  bewilderedly  ques- 
tioned Miss  Durant. 

“ Wotcher  tink  youse  up  against? 
Suttin’  easy?  Well,  I guess  not!  Youse 
don’t  get  youse  pickers  in  me  pocket  on 
dat  racket.” 

“ She  ain’t  goin’  to  take  none  of  your 
money!”  explained  the  policeman,  in- 
dignantly. “ Can’t  you  tell  a real  lady 
when  you  see  her?” 

“ Den  let  her  quit  trvin’  to  go  tru 
me,”  protested  the  anxious  capitalist,  and 
Constance  desisted  from  her  misinter- 
preted attempt,  with  a laugh  which  died 
as  the  little  fellow,  at  last  successful  in 
his  endeavor  to  secrete  the  money,  moan- 
ed again  at  the  pain  it  cost  him. 

“ Shall  we  never  get  there  ?”  she  asked, 
impatiently,  and,  as  if  an  answer  were 
granted  her,  the  carriage  slowed,  and 
turning,  passed  into  a porte  cochere,  in 
which  the  shoes  of  the  horses  rang  out 
sharply,  and  halted. 

“ Stay  quiet  a bit,  mum,”  advised  the 
policeman  as  he  got  out,  and  Constance 
remained,  still  supporting  the  urchin, 
until  two  men  with  a stretcher  appeared, 
upon  which  they  lifted  the  little  sufferer, 
who  screamed  with  the  pain  that  even 
this  gentlest  of  handling  cost  him. 


Her  heart  wrung  with  sympathy  for 
him,  Miss  Durant  followed  after  them 
into  the  reception  ward.  At  the  door 
she  hesitated,  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
was  right  or  proper  for  her  to  follow,  till 
the  sight  of  a nurse  reassured  her,  and 
she  entered;  but  her  boldness  carried  her 
no  farther  than  to  stand  quietly  while  the 
orderlies  set  down  the  litter.  Without 
a moment’s  delay  the  nurse  knelt  beside 
the  boy,  and  with  her  scissors  began 
slitting  up  the  sleeves  of  the  tattered 
coat. 

“Hey!  Wotcher  up  to?”  demanded 
the  waif,  suspiciously. 

“ I’m  getting  you  ready  for  the  doc- 
tor,” said  the  nurse,  soothingly.  “ It’s 
all  right.” 

“ ’Toin’t  nuttin’  of  de  sort,”  wailed'  the 
boy.  “ Yrouse  spoilin’  me  does,  an’  if 
youse  wuzn’t  a loidy,  you’d  get  youse 
face  poked  in,  dat’s  wot  would  happen  to 
youse.” 

Constance  came  forward  and  laid  her 
hand  on  the  little  fellow’s  cheek.  “ Don't 
mind,”  she  said,  “ and  I’ll  give  you  a new 
suit  of  clothes.” 

“ W’en  ?”  came  the  quick  question. 

“ To-morrow.” 

“Does  youse  mean  dat?  Honest? 
Dere  oin’t  no  string  to  dis?” 

“ Honest,”  echoed  the  girl,  heartily. 

Reassured,  the  boy  lay  quietly  while 
the  nurse  completed  the  dismemberment 
of  the  ragged  coat,  the  apology  for  a shirt, 
and  the  bit  of  twine  which  served  in  lieu 
of  suspenders.  But  the  moment  she  be- 
gan on  the  trousers,  the  wail  was  renew- 
ed. 

“ Quit,  I say,  or  I’ll  soak  de  two  of 
youse;  see  if  I don’t.  Ah,  won’t  youse — ” 
The  wail  of  words  turned  into  inarticu- 
late howls  which  the  protests  of  the  two 
women  could  not  lessen. 

“ Now,  then,  stop  this  noise  and  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter,”  ordered  a masculine 
voice;  and  turning  from  the  boy,  Con- 
stance found  a tall,  loosely  knit,  but 
strong  - featured  man  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  litter. 

Hopeful  that  the  diversion  might  mean 
assistance,  the  waif’s  howls  once  more 
became  lingual.  “ Deyse  tryin’  to  swipe 
me  money,  boss,”  he  whined.  “ Hope  I 
may  die  if  dey  oin’t.” 

“ And  where  is  your  money  ?”  asked  the 
doctor. 
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u Wotcher  want  to  know  dat  for?’’  de- 
manded the  urchin,  with  recurrent  sus- 
picion in  his  face. 

“ It’s  in  the  pocket  of  his  trousers,  Dr. 
Armstrong,”  said  the  nurse. 

Without  the  slightest  attempt  to  re- 
assure the  boy,  the  doctor  forced  loose 
the  waif's  hold  on  the  pocket,  and  in- 
serting his  hand,  drew  out  the  ten-dollar 
bill  and  a medley  of  small  coins. 

u Now,”  he  said,  “ I’ve  taken  your  mon- 
ey, so  they  can’t.  Understand?” 

The  urchin  began  to  snivel. 

“ All,  you  have  no  right  to  be  so  cruel 
to  him,”  protested  Miss  Durant.  “ It's 
perfectly  natural.  Just  think  how  we 
would  feel  if  we  didn’t  understand.” 

The  doctor  fumbled  for  his  eye-glasses, 
hut  not  finding  them  quickly  enough, 
squinted  his  eyelids  in  an  endeavor  to 
see  the  speaker.  “And  who  are  you?” 
lie  demanded. 

“ Why,  I am — that  is — I am  Miss  Du- 
rant, and — ” stuttered  the  girl. 

Not  giving  her  time  to  finish  her 
speech,  Dr.  Armstrong  asked,  “ Why  are 
you  here?”  while  still  searching  for  his 
glasses. 

“ I did  not  mean  to  intrude,”  explained 
Constance,  flushing,  “ only  it  was  my 
fault,  and  it  hurts  me  so  to  see  him  suf- 
fer more  than  seems  necessary.” 

Abandoning  the  search  for  his  glasses, 
and  apparently  unheeding  her  explana- 
tion, the  doctor  began  a hasty  examina- 
tion of  the  now  naked  body,  passing  his 
hand  over  trunk  and  limbs  with  a firm 
touch  that  paid  no  heed  to  the  child's 
outcries,  though  each  turned  the  on- 
looker faint  and  cold. 

Her  anxiety  presently  overcoming  the 
sense  of  rebuke,  the  overwrought  girl 
asked,  “ He  will  live,  won’t  he?” 

The  man  straightened  lip  from  his  ex- 
amination. “I  can't  tell  yet  as  to  inter- 
nal injuries,”  lie  replied,  “ but,  except 
for  some  contusion,  it  apparently  is  only 
a leg  and  a couple  of  ribs  broken.”  His 
voice  and  manner  conveyed  the  idea  that 
legs  and  ribs  were  but  canes  and  corsets. 
“ Take  him  into  the  accident  ward,  and 
i'll  attend  to  him  presently.” 

“ I will  not  have  this  hoy  neglected,” 
Constance  said,  excitedly  and  warmly. 
*•  Furthermore,  I insist  that  he  receive 
instant  treatment,  and  not  wait  your  con- 
venience.'’ 


Once  again  Dr.  Armstrong  began  feel- 
ing for  his  glasses,  as  he  asked,  “ Are  you 
connected  with  this  hospital,  Miss  Du- 
rant ?” 

Xo,  but  it  was  my  carriage  ran  over 
him,  and — ” 

“ And  is  it  because  you  ran  over  the 
boy.  Miss  Durant,”  he  interrupted,  “ that 
you  think  it  is  your  right  to  come  here 
and  issue  instructions  for  our  treatment 
of  him?” 

“ It  is  every  one’s  right  to  see  that  as- 
sistance is  given  to  an  injured  person  as 
quickly  as  possible,”  retorted  the  girl, 
though  flushing,  “ and  to  protest  if  hu- 
man suffering,  perhaps  life  itself,  is 
made  to  wait  the  convenience  of  one  who 
is  paid  to  save  both.” 

Finally  discovering  and  adjusting  his 
glasses.  Dr.  Armstrong  eyed  Miss  Durant 
with  a quality  of  imperturbability  at 
once  irritating  and  embarrassing.  “ I 
beg  your  pardon  for  the  hasty  remark  I 
just  made,”  he  apologized.  “ Xot  having 
my  second  sight  at  command,  I did  not 
realize  I was  speaking  to  so  young  a girl, 
and  therefore  I allowed  myself  to  be 
offended,  which  was  foolish.  If  you 
choose  to  go  with  the  patient,  I trust  you 
will  satisfy  yourself  that  no  one  in  this 
hospital  is  lacking  in  duty  or  kind- 
ness.” 

With  a feeling  much  akin  to  that  she 
had  formerly  suffered  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  youthful  spankings,  Constance 
followed  hurriedly  after  the  orderlies, 
only  too  thankful  that  a reason  had  been 
given  her  permitting  an  escape  from 
those  steady  eyes  and  amused  accents, 
which  she  was  still  feeling  when  the  litter 
was  set  down  beside  an  empty  bed. 

“ Has  dat  slob  tooken  me  money  for 
keeps  ?”  whimpered  the  boy  the  moment 
the  orderlies  had  departed. 

“ Xo,  no,"  Constance  assured  him,  her 
hand  in  his. 

“ Den  wVd  he  pinch  it  so  quick?” 

“ Tie's  going  to  take  care  of  it  for  you, 
that's  all.” 

“ Will  he  give  me  a wroten  pape  say  in* 
dat  V' 

u See,*’  said  the  girl,  only  eager  to  re- 
lieve his  anxiety,  “ here  is  my  purse,  and 
there  is  a great  deal  more  money  in  it 
than  you  had,  and  I'll  leave  it  with  you, 
and  if  he  doesn't  return  you  your  money, 
why,  you  shall  have  mine." 
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“ Youse  certin  dere’s  more  den  I had?” 

“ Certain.  Look,  here  are  two  tens, 
and  three  fives,  and  a one,  besides  some 
change.” 

“ Dat’s  all  hunky!”  joyfully  ejaculated 
the  urchin.  “ Now,  den,  wheer  kin  we 
sneak  it  so  he  don’t  git  his  hooks  on  it  ?” 

“ This  is  to  be  your  bed,  and  let’s  hide 
it  under  the  pillow,”  suggested  Con- 
stance, feeling  as  if  she  were  playing  a 
game.  “ Then  you  can  feel  it  whenever 
you  want.” 

“ Dat’s  de  goime,”  acceded  the  waif. 
“ We’ll  show  dese  guys  wese  oin’t  no 
bunch  of  easy  grapes.” 

Scarcely  was  the  purse  concealed  when 
a nurse  appeared  with  a pail  of  water 
and  some  rolls  of  cloth,  and  after  her 
came  the  doctor. 

“ Now,  my  boy,”  he  said,  with  a kind- 
ness and  gentleness  in  his  voice  which 
surprised  Constance,  “ I’ve  got  to  hurt 
you  a little,  and  let’s  see  how  brave  you 
can  be.”  He  took  hold  of  the  left  leg 
at  the  ankle  and  stretched  it,  at  the  same 
time  manipulating  the  calf  with  the  fin- 
gers of  his  other  hand. 

The  boy  gave  a cry  of  pain,  and  clutch- 
ed Constance’s  arm,  squeezing  it  so  as  to 
almost  make  her  scream;  but  she  set  her 
teeth  determinedly  and  took  his  other 
hand  in  hers. 

At  a word  the  nurse  grasped  the  limb 
and  held  it  as  it  was  placed,  while  the 
doctor  took  one  of  the  rolls,  and  dipping 
it  in  the  water,  unrolled  it  round  and 
round  the  leg,  with  a rapidity  and  deft- 
ness which  had,  to  Constance,  a quality 
of  fascination  in  it.  A second  wet  band- 
age was  wound  over  the  first,  then  a dry 
one,  and  the  leg  was  quietly  laid  back  on 
the  litter.  “ Take  his  temperature,”  or- 
dered the  doctor,  as  he  began  to  apply 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  to  the  injured 
ribs;  and  though  it  required  some  per- 
suasion by  the  nurse  and  Constance,  the 
boy  finally  was  persuaded  to  let  the  little 
glass  tube  lie  under  his  tongue.  His 
task  completed,  Dr.  Armstrong  withdrew 
the  tube  and  glanced  at  it. 

“ Dat  medicine  oin’t  got  much  taste, 
boss,”  announced  the  urchin,  cheerfully, 
“ but  it  soytenly  done  me  lots  of  good.” 

The  doctor  looked  up  at  Constance  with 
a pleasant  smile.  “ There’s  both  the 
sense  and  the  nonsense  of  the  Christian 
Science  lunacy,”  he  said;  and  half  in  re- 


sponse to  his  smile,  and  half  in  nervous 
relief,  Constance  laughed  merrily. 

“ I am  glad  for  anything  that  makes 
him  feel  better,”  she  replied;  then,  color- 
ing once  more,  she  added,  “ And  will  you 
let  me  express  my  regret  for  my  impul- 
sive words  a little  while  ago,  and  my 
thanks  to  you  for  relieving  the  suffering 
for  which  I am,  to  a certain  extent,  re- 
sponsible ?” 

“ There  is  no  necessity  for  either.  Miss 
Durant,  though  I am  grateful  for  both,” 
he  replied. 

“ Will  there  be  much  suffering?” 

“ Probably  no  more  than  ordinarily 
occurs  in  such  simple  fractures,”  said  the 
doctor ; “ and  we’ll  certainly  do  our  best 
that  there  shall  not  be.” 

“ And  may  1 see  him  to-morrow  ?” 

“ Certainly,  if  you  come  between  eleven 
and  one.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Constance.  “ And 
one  last  favor.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
way  to  my  carriage?” 

“ If  you  will  permit  me,  I’ll  see  you  to 
it,”  offered  Dr.  Armstrong. 

With  an  acknowledgment  of  the  head, 
Constance  turned  and  took  the  boy’s  hand 
and  said  a good-by. 

“ Do  you  suppose  all  newsboys  are  so 
dreadfully  sharp  and  suspicious?”  she 
asked  of  her  guide  as  they  descended  the 
stairs,  more  because  she  was  conscious 
that  he  was  eying  her  with  steady 
scrutiny  than  for  any  other  reason. 

“ I suppose  the  life  is  closer  to  that  of 
the  wild  beast  than  anything  we  have  in 
so-called  civilization.  Even  a criminal 
has  his  pals,  but,  like  the  forest  animal, 
every  one — even  his  own  kind — is  an 
enemy  to  the  street  waif.” 

“ It  must  be  terrible  to  suspect  and  fear 
even  kindness,”  sighed  the  girl,  with  a 
slight  shudder.  “ I shall  try  to  teach 
him  what  it  means.” 

“ There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  car- 
riage here,  Miss  Durant,”  announced  her 
escort. 

“ Surely  there  must  be.  Those  men 
can’t  have  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  wait !” 

The  doctor  tapped  on  the  window  of 
the  lodge.  “ Didn’t  this  lady’s  carriage 
remain  here?”  he  asked,  when  the  porter 
had  opened  it. 

“ It  staid  till  the  policeman  came 
down,  doctor.  He  ordered  it  to  go  to  the 
police  station,  and  got  in  it.” 
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“ I forgot  that  ray  coachman  must  an- 
swer for  the  accident.  Is  there  a cab- 
stand near  here?” 

Dr.  Armstrong  looked  into  her  eyes, 
with  an  amusement  which  yet  did  not 
entirely  obliterate  the  look  of  admiration, 
of  which  the  girl  was  becoming  more  and 
more  conscious.  “ The  denizens  of  Ave* 
nue  A have  several  cab-stands,  of  course,” 
he  replied,  “ but  they  prefer  to  keep  them 
over  on  Fifth  Avenue.” 

“ It  was  a foolish  question,  I suppose,” 
coldly  retorted  Constance,  quite  as  much 
moved  thereto  by  the  scrutiny  as  by  the 
words,  “ but  I did  not  even  notice  where 
the  carriage  was  driving  when  we  came 
here.  Can  you  tell  me  the  nearest  car 
line  which  will  take  me  to  Washington 
Square  ?” 

“ As  it  is  five  blocks  away,  and  the 
neighborhood  is  not  of  the  nicest,  I shall 
take  the  liberty  of  walking  with  you  to 
it" 

“ Really,  I would  rather  not.  I haven’t 
the  slightest  fear,”  protested  the  girl, 
eager  to  escape  both  the  observation  and 
the  obligation. 

“ But  I have,”  calmly  said  her  com- 
panion, a9  if  his  wish  were  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered. 

Rather  than  object  further,  Miss  Du- 
rant gave  a slight  inclination  to  her 
head,  conveying  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  consent  and  acknowledgment 
she  could;  and  to  further  mark  her  dis- 
approval, she  maintained  an  absolute 
silence  during  the  walk — a silence  that 
the  doctor  made  no  endeavor  to  break, 
though  she  was  conscious  that  his  eyes 
studied  her  face  steadily. 

Suddenly,  however,  when  they  had 
nearly  reached  the  car  line  she  halted, 
and  uttered  a startled  exclamation  as 
she  clutched  her  dress. 

“ What  is  it?”  asked  her  companion. 

Constance  laughed.  “ It’s  an  absurd 
. predicament,”  she  replied.  “ But  I re- 
member that  I have  no  money.” 

“ Pray  let  me  supply.” 

“ If  you  will  lend  me  five  cents  ?” 

“ It  is  said  to  be  a feminine  trait  never 
to  think  of  contingencies,”  remarked  the 
doctor,  “ and  I think,  Miss  Durant,  that 
your  suggested  five  cents  has  a tendency 
in  that  direction.  * I must  insist  that 
you  become  my  debtor  for  at  least  a dol- 
lar.” 
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It  was  a short  walk  to  the  car  line, 
too  short,  indeed,  for  Miss  Durant  to 
express  her  sense  of  obligation  as  she 
wished  to,  and  she  tried,  even  as  she  was 
mounting  the  steps,  to  say  a last  word, 
but  the  car  swept  her  away  with  the 
sentence  half  spoken;  and  with  a want  of 
dignity  that  was  not  customary  in  her, 
she  staggered  to  a seat.  Then,  as  she 
tendered  a dollar  bill  to  the  conductor, 
she  remarked  to  herself, 

“ Now  that’s  a man  I’d  like  as  a 
friend,  if  only  he  wouldn’t  be  foolish.” 

At  eleven  on  the  following  morning, 
Miss  Durant’s  carriage  once  more 
stopped  at  the  hospital  door;  and  bear- 
ing a burden  of  flowers,  and  followed  fcv 
the  footman  carrying  a large  basket, 
Constance  entered  the  ward,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  waif’s  bedside. 

“ Good-morning,”  she  said  to  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, who  stood  beside  the  next  pa- 
tient. “ How  is  our  invalid  doing  ?” 

“ Good-morning,”  responded  the  doc- 
tor, taking  the  hand  she  held  out.  “ I 
think — ” 

“ Wese  takin’  life  dead  easy,  dat’s  wot 
we  is,”  came  the  prompt  interruption 
from  the  pillow,  in  a voice  at  once  youth- 
ful yet  worn.  “ Say,  dis  oin’t  no  lead- 
pipe  cinch,  oh,  no!” 

It  was  a very  different  face  the  girl 
found,  for  soap  and  wafer  had  worked 
wonders  with  it,  and  the  scissors  and 
brush  had  reduced  the  tangled  shag  of 
hair  to  order.  Yet  the  ferret  eyes,  and 
the  alert,  over-sharp  expression  were  un- 
changed. 

“ I’ve  brought  some  flowers  and  goodies 
for  you,”  said  Miss  Durant.  “ I don’t 
know  how  much  of  it  will  be  good  for 
him,”  she  went  on,  to  the  doctor,  apolo- 
getically, “ but  I hope  some  of  it  will 
do.”  Putting  the  flowers  on  the  bed, 
from  the  basket  she  produced  in  succes- 
sion two  bottles  of  port,  a mould  of  wine 
jelly,  a jar  of  orange  marmalade,  a box 
of  wafers,  and  a dish  of  grapes,  apples, 
and  bananas. 

“Gee!  Won’t  I have  a liell  of  a 
gorge!”  joyfully  burst  out  the  invalid. 

“ We’ll  see  about  that,”  remarked  Dr. 
Armstrong,  smiling.  “ He  can  have  all 
you’ve  brought,  in  reason.  Miss  Durant, 
except  the  wine.  That  must  wait  till  we 
siM'  how  much  fever  he  develops  to-day.” 
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“ He  is  doing  well  ?” 

“ So  far,  yes.” 

“ That  is  a great  relief  to  me.  And, 
Dr.  Armstrong,  in  returning  your  loan 
to  me,  will  you  let  me  say  once  again 
how  grateful  I am  to  you  for  all  your 
kindness,  for  which  I thanked  you  so 
inadequately  last  night. : ” 

“ It  really  was  nothing.  Miss  Durant,” 
said  the  doctor,  as  he  took  the  bill  the 
girl  held  out  to  him,  and,  let  it  be  con- 
fessed, the  fingers  that  held  it.  “ I can 
regret  nothing,  Miss  Durant,  which  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  serve  you.” 

The  speaker  put  an  emphasis  on  the 
last  word,  and  eyed  Miss  Durant  in  a 
way  that  led  her  to  hastily  withdraw  her 
fingers,  and  turn  away  from  his  uncon- 
cealed admiration.  It  was  to  find  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  urchin  observing  them 
with  the  closest  attention,  and  as  she 
realized  it  she  colored,  half  in  embar- 
rassment, and  half  in  irritation. 

“ How  is  your  leg  ?”  she  asked,  in  an 
attempt  to  divert  the  boy’s  attention  and 
conceal  her  own  feeling. 

“Say.  Did  youse  knowdey  done  it 
up  in  plaster,  so  dat  it’s  stiff  as  a bat?” 
responded  the  youngster,  eagerly.  “ Wish 
de  udder  kids  could  see  it,  for  dey’ll  never 
believe  it  w’en  I tells  ’em.  I’ll  show  it 
to  youse,  if  youse  want?”  he  offered,  in 
his  joy  over  the  novelty. 

“ I saw  it  put  on,”  said  Constance. 
“ Don’t  you  remember  ?” 

“Why,  cert!  I — ” A sudden  change 
came  over  the  boy’s  face.  “ Wheer’s  dem 
does  youse  promised  me?”  he  demanded. 

“ Oh,  I entirely  forgot — ” 

“Ah,  forgit  youse  mudder!  Youse  a 
peach,  oin’t  youse  ?”  contemptuously  broke 
in  the  child. 

Miss  Durant  and  Dr.  Armstrong  both 
burst  out  laughing. 

“ Youse  tink  youse  a smarty,  but  I 
know’d  de  hull  time  it  wuz  only  a big 
bluff  dat  youse  wuz  tryin’  to  play  on  me; 
an’  it  didn’t  go  wid  me,  nah!”  went  on 
the  youngster,  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

“ Isn't  he  perfectly  incorrigible  ?” 
sighed  Constance. 

“ I oin’t,”  denied  the  boy,  indignantly. 
“ Deyse  only  had  me  up  oncet.” 

With  the  question  the  girl  had  turned 
to  Dr.  Armstrong,  then  finding  his  eyes 
still  intently  studying  her,  she  once 
more  gave  her  attention  to  the  waif. 


“ Really,  I did  forget  them,”  she  as- 
serted. “ You  shall  have  a new  suit  long 
before  you  need  it.” 

“ Cert’in  dat  oin’t  no  fake  extry  youse 
shoutin’  ?” 

“ Truly.  How  old  are  you?” 

“Wot  youse  want  to  know  for?”  sus- 
piciously asked  the  boy. 

“ So  I can  buy  a suit  for  that  age.” 

“ Dat  goes.  Ise  ate.” 

“ And  what’s  your  name  ?” 

“ Swot.” 

“ WThat?”  exclaimed  the  girl. 

“ Nah.  Swot,”  he  corrected. 

“ How  do  you  spell  it  ?” 

“ Dun’no’.  Dat’s  wot  de  newsies  calls 
me,  ’cause  of  wot  I says  to  de  preacher 
man.” 

“ And  what  was  that  ?” 

“ It  wuz  one  of  dem  religious  mugs 
wot  comes  Sunday  to  de  Mulberry  Park, 
see,  an’  dat  day  he  began  gassin’  to  us 
kids  ’bout  lettin’  a guy  as  had  hit  youse 
oncet  do  it  agin;  an’  w’en  he’d  pumped 
hisself  empty,  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  i If 
a bad  boy  fetched  youse  a lick  on  youse 
right  cheek,  wot  would  youse  do  to  ’im?’ 
An’  I says,  < I’d  swot  ’im  in  de  gob,  or 
punch  ’im  in  de  slats,’  says  I;  an’  so  de 
swipes  dey  calls  me  by  dat  noime.  Hon- 
est, now,  oin’t  dat  kinder  talk  jus’  sicken- 
in’?” 

“ But  you  must  have  another  name,'’ 
suggested  Miss  Durant,  declining  to 
commit  herself  on  that  question. 

“ Sure.” 

“ And  what  is  that  ?” 

“ McGarrigle.” 

“ And  have  you  no  father  or  mother  ?” 

“ Nah.” 

“ Or  brothers,  or  sisters?” 

“ Nah.  Ise  oin’t  got  nut-tin’.” 

“ Where  do  you  live?” 

“Ah,  rubber!*’  disgustedly  remarked 
Swot.  “ Say,  dis  oin’t  no  police  court, 
see?” 

During  all  these  questions,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  their  cause,  Constance 
had  been  quite  conscious  that  the  doctor 
was  still  watching  her,  and  now  she  once 
more  turned  to  him,  to  say,  with  a touch 
of  disapproval, 

“ When  I spoke  to  you  just  now,  Dr. 
Armstrong,  I did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
you  in  your  duties,  and  you  must  not 
let  me  detain  you  from  them.” 

“I  had  made  my  morning  rounds  long 
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before  you  came.  Miss  Durant,”  equably 
answered  the  doctor,  “ and  had  merely 
come  back  for  a moment  to  take  a look 
at  one  of  the  patients.” 

“ I feared  you  were  neglecting — were 
allowing  my  arrival  to  interfere  with 
more  important  matters,”  replied  Miss 
Durant,  frigidly.  “ I never  knew  a 
denser  man,”  she  added  to  herself,  again 
seeking  to  ignore  his  presence  by  giving 
her  attention  to  Swot.  “ I should  have 
brought  a book  with  me  to-day,  to  read 
aloud  to  you*  but  I had  no  idea  what  kind 
of  a story  would  interest  you.  If  you 
know  of  one,  I’ll  get  it  and  come  to- 
morrow.” 

“ Gee ! Ise  in  it  dis  time  wid  bote  feet, 
oin’t  I?  Say,  will  youse  git  one  of  de 
Old  Sleuts?  Deyse  de  peachiest  books 
dat  wuz  ever  wroten.” 

“ I will,  if  my  book-shop  has  one,  or 
can  get  it  for  me  in  time.” 

“ There  is  little  chance  of  your  getting 
it  there.  Miss  Durant,”  remarked  Dr. 
Armstrong,  “ but  there  is  a place  not  far 
from  here  where  stories  like  that  are 
kept,  and  if  it  will  save  you  any  trouble. 
I’ll  gladly  get  one  of  them  for  you.” 

“ I have  already  overtaxed  your  kind- 
ness,” replied  Constance,  “ and  so  will 
not  trouble  you  in  this.” 

“ It  would  be  no  trouble.” 

“ Thank  you,  but  I shall  enjoy  the 
search  myself.” 

“ Say,”  broke  in  the  urchin.  “ Youse 
ought  to  let  de  doc  do  it.  Don’t  youse 
see  dat  he  wants  to,  ’cause  he’s  stuck  on 
youse  ?” 

“ Then  I’ll  come  to-morrow  and  read 
to  you,  Swot,”  hastily  remarked  Miss 
Durant,  pulling  her  veil  over  her  face. 
“ Good-by.”  Without  heeding  the  boy’s 
“ Dat’s  fine,”  or  giving  Dr.  Armstrong 
a word  of  farewell,  she  went  hurrying 
along  the  ward,  and  then  down  stairs,  to 
her  carriage.  Yet  once  within  its  shel- 
ter, the  girl  leaned  back  and  laughed 
merrily.  “ It’s  perfectly  absurd  for  him 
to  behave  so  before  all  the  nurses  and  pa- 
tients, and  he  ought  to  know  better.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  was  a sufficiently 
broad  hint  for  his  comprehension,  and 
that  henceforth  he  won’t  do  it.” 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  boy’s 
remark  frequently  recurred  that  day  to 
Miss  Durant:  and  if  it  had  no  other  re- 
sult. it  caused  her  to  devote  an  amount 


of  thought  to  Dr.  Armstrong  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ac- 
quaintance. 

Whatever  the  inward  effect  of  the  re- 
mark, Miss  Durant  could  discover  no  out- 
ward evidence  that  Swot’s  bomb-shell  had 
moved  Dr.  Armstrong  a particle  more 
than  her  less  pointed  attempts  to  bring 
to  him  a realization  that  he  was  behaving 
in  a manner  displeasing  to  her.  When 
she  entered  the  ward  the  next  morning, 
the  doctor  was  again  there,  and  this  time 
at  the  waif’s  bedside,  making  avoidance 
of  him  out  of  the  question.  So  with  a 
“ this-is-my-busy-day  ” manner,  she  gave 
him  the  briefest  of  greetings,  and  then 
turned  to  the  boy. 

“ I’ve  brought  you  some  more  goodies. 
Swot,  and  I found  the  story,”  she  an- 
nounced, triumphantly. 

“ Say,  youse  a -winner,  dat’s  wot  youse 
is;  oin’t  she,  doc?  Wot’s  de  noime?” 

Constance  held  up  to  him  the  red-and- 
yellow-covered  tale.  " ' The  Cracksman's 
Spoil , or  Young  Sleuth's  Double  Arti- 
fice,"' she  read  out,  proudly. 

“ Ah,  g’way ! Dat  oin’t  no  good.  Say, 
dey  didn’t  do  a ting  to  youse,  did  dey  ?” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  ♦ 

“ Dey  sold*  youse  fresh,  dat’s  wot  dey 
did.  De  Young  Sleut  books  oin’t  no 
good.  Deyse  nuttin’  but  a fake  extry.” 

“ Oh,  dear !”  exclaimed  Constance, 
crestfallenly.  “ It  took  me  the  whole  af- 
ternoon to  find  it,  but  I did  think  it  was 
what  you  wanted.” 

“ I was  sceptical  of  your  being  able  to 
get  even -an  approach  to  newsboy  litera- 
ture, Miss  Durant,”  said  Dr.  Armstrong, 
“ and  so  squandered  the  large  sum  of  a 
dime  myself.  I think  this  is  the  genuine 
article,  isn’t  it  ?”  he  asked  as  he  handed  a 
pamphlet  labelled  Old  Sleuth  on  the  Trail 
to  the  boy. 

“ Dat’s  de  real  ting,”  jubilantly  acceded 
Swot.  “ Say,  oin’t  de  women  doisies  for 
havin’  bases  stole  off  ’em?  Didn’t  I give 
youse  de  warm  tip  to  let  de  doc  git  it?” 

u You  should  thank  him  for  saving  you 
from  my  stupid  blunder,”  answered  the 
girl,  artfully  avoiding  all  possibility  of 
personal  obligation.  “Would  you  like 
me  to  read  it  to  you  now?” 

“ Wouldn’t  I just !” 

Still  ignoring  Dr.  Armstrong,  Con- 
stance took  the  seat  at  the  bed-side,  and 
opening  the  book,  launehed  into  the  wi Id- 
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est  sea  of  blood-letting  and  crime.  Yet 
thrillingly  as  it  began,  she  was  not  ob- 
livious to  the  fact  that  for  some  min- 
utes the  doctor  stood  watching  her,  and 
she  was  quite  conscious  of  when  he 
finally  moved  away,  noiselessly  as  he 
went.  Once  he  wyas  gone,  she  was  more 
at  her  ease;  yet  clearly  her  conscience 
troubled  her  a little,  for  in  her  carriage 
she  again  gave  expression  to  some  thought 
by  remarking  aloud,  “ It  was  rude,  of 
course,  but  if  he  will  behave  so,  it  really 
isn’t  my  fault.” 

The  gory  tale,  in  true  serial  style,  was 
“ continued  ” the  next  and  succeeding 
mornings,  to  the  enthrallment  of  the  lis- 
tener and  the  amusement  of  the  reader, 
the  latter  finding  in  her  occupation  as 
well  a convenient  reason  for  avoiding  or 
putting  a limit  to  the  doctor’s  undis- 
guised endeavors  to  share,  if  not,  indeed, 
to  monopolize,  her  attention.  Even  seri- 
als, however,  have  an  end,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  reading  the  impos- 
sibly shrewd  detective  successfully  put 
out  of  existence  or  safely  incarcerated 
each  one  of  the  numerous  scoundrels 
who  had  hitherto  triumphed  over  the  law*, 
and  Constance  closed  the  book. 

“Hully  Gee!”  sighed  Swot,  contented- 
ly. “ Say,  dat  Old  Sleut,  he’s  up  to  de 
limit,  oin’t  he  2 It  don’t  matter  wot  dev 
does,  he  works  it  so’s  de  hull  push  comes 
his  way,  don’t  he?” 

“ He  certainly  was  very  far-seeing,” 
Constance  conceded ; “ but  what  a pity 
it  is  that  he — that  he  wasn’t  in  some 
liner  calling.” 

“ Finer  wot  ?” 

“ How  much  nobler  it  would  have  been 
if,  instead  of  taking  life,  lie  had  been 
saving  it — like  Dr.  Armstrong,  for  in- 
stance,” she  added,  to  bring  her  idea 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  boy. 

“ Ah,  dat’s  de  talk  for  religious  mugs 
an’  goils,”  contemptuously  exclaimed  tiie 
waif,  “ but  it  don’t  go  wid  me,  not  one 
little  bit.” 

“ Aren’t  you  grateful  to  Dr.  Armstrong 
for  all  he’s  done  for  you  ?” 

ullet.  youse  life/’  assented  Swot; 
“ but  Ise  oin’t  goin’  to  be  no  doctor,  nah ! 
Iso  goin’  to  git  on  de  force,  dat’s  de  rack- 
et Iso  on  tor.  Say,  will  youse  read  me 
anudder  of  dem  stories  ?" 

“ Gladly,  if  I can  find  the  right  kind 
this  time.” 


The  boy  raised  his  head  to  look  about 
the  ward.  “Hey,  doc,”  called  his  crack- 
ed treble. 

“ Hush,  don’t !”  protested  the  girl. 

“ W’y  not?” 

Before  she  could  frame  a reason,  the 
doctor  was  at  the  bedside.  “ What  is 
it  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Say,  wese  got  tru  wid  dis  story,  an’ 
Miss  Constance  says  she’ll  read  me  an- 
udder, but  dey’ll  set  de  goime  up  on  her, 
sure,  she  bein’  a goil,  so  will  youse  buy 
de  real  ting?” 

“ That  1 will  ” 

“ Dat’s  hunky.”  Then  he  appealed  to 
Constance.  “ Say,  will  youse  pay  for  it  ?” 
he  requested. 

“And  why  should  she?”  inquired  Dr. 
Armstrong. 

“ ’Cause  I heard  de  nurse-loidies  talkin’ 
’bout  youse,  an’  dey  said  dat  youse  wuz 
poor.” 

It  was  the  doctor’s  turn  to  color,  and 
flush  he  did. 

“ Swot  and  I will  both  be  very  grateful. 
Dr.  Armstrong,  if  you  will  get  us  another 
of  the  Old  Sleuth  books,”  spoke  up  Miss 
Durant,  hastily. 

“Will  youse  give  ’im  de  price?”  re- 
iterated the  urchin. 

“ Then  we’ll  expect  it  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,” went  on  the  girl;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  days  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
Dr.  Armstrong.  “ And  thank  you  in  ad- 
vance for  your  kindness.  Good-morn- 
ing.” 

“ Rats !”  she  heard,  as  she  walked 
away.  “ 1 didn’t  tink  she'd  do  de  grand 
sneak  like  dat,  doc,  jus'  ’cause  I tried  to 
touch  her  for  de  cash.” 

Constance  slowed  one  step,  then  re- 
sumed her  former  pace.  “ He  surely — 
Of  course  he’ll  understand  why  I hurried 
away,'’  she  murmured. 

Blind  as  he  might  be.  Dr.  Armstrong 
was  not  blind  to  the  geniality  of  Miss 
Durant’s  greeting  the  next  morning,  or 
the  warmth  of  her  thanks  for  the  cheap- 
looking dime  novel.  She  chatted  plea- 
santly with  him  some  moments  before  be- 
ginning on  the  new  tale;  and  even  when 
she  at  last  opened  the  book,  there  was  a 
subtle  difference  in  the  way  she  did  it 
that  made  it  include,  instead  of  exclude, 
him  from  a share  in  the  reading.  And 
this  was  equally  true  of  the  succeeding 
days. 
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The  new  doings  of  Old  Sleuth  did  not 
achieve  the  success  that  the  previous  ones 
had.  The  invalid  suddenly  developed 
both  restlessness  and  inattention,  with 
such  a tendency  to  frequent  interruptions 
as  to  make  reading  wellnigh  impossible. 

“ Really,  Swot,”  Constance  was  driven 
to  threaten  one  morning,  when  he  had 
broken  in  on  the  narrative  for  the  seventh 
time,  with  questions  which  proved  that 
he  was  giving  no  heed  to  the  book,  “ un- 
less you  lie  quieter,  and  don’t  interrupt 
so  often,  I shall  not  go  on  reading.” 

“Dat  goes,”  acceded  the  little  fellow; 
yet  before  she  had  finished  a page  he 
asked,  “ Say,  did  youse  ever  play  craps  ?” 

“ No,”  she  answered,  with  a touch  of 
severity. 

“ It’s  a jim-dandy  goime,  I tells  youse. 
Like  me  to  learn  youse  ?” 

“ No,”  replied  the  girl  as  she  closed 
the  book. 

“ Goils  never  oin’t  no  good,”  remarked 
Swot,  discontentedly. 

Really  irritated,  Miss  Durant  rose  and 
adjusted  her  boa.  “ Swot,”  she  said, 
“ you  are  the  most  ungrateful  boy  I ever 
knew,  and  I’m  not  merely  not  going  to 
read  any  more  to-day.  but  I have  a good 
mind  not  to  come  to-morrow,  just  to 
punish  you.” 

“ Ah,  chase  youseself!”  was  the  re- 
sponse. “ Youse  can’t  pass  dat  gold 
brick  on  me,  well  I guess!” 

“ What  are  you  talking  about  ?”  in- 
dignantly asked  Constance. 

“'.Pink  Ise  oin’t  onter  youse  curves? 
Tink  Ise  don’t  hear  wot  de  nurse-loidies 
says?  Gee!  I knows  w’y  youse  so  fond 
of  cornin’  here.” 

“ Why  do  I come  here  ?”  asked  Con- 
stance, in  a voice  full  of  warning. 

The  tone  was  wasted  on  the  boy. 

“ ’Cause  youse  dead  gone  on  de  doc.” 

“ I am  sorry  you  don’t  know  better 
than  to  talk  like  that,  Swot,”  said  the 
girl,  quietly,  “ because  I wanted  to  be 
good  to  you,  and  now  you  have  put  an 
end  to  my  being  able  to  be.  You  will 
have  to  get  some  one  else  to  read  to  you 
after  this.  Good-by.”  She  passed  her 
hand  kindly  over  his  forehead,  and  turn- 
ed to  find  that  Dr.  Armstrong  was  stand- 
ing close  behind  her,  and  must  have  over- 
heard more  or  less  of  what  had  been  said. 
Without  a word,  and  looking  straight 
before  her,  Constance  walked  away. 


Once  out  of  the  hospital,  her  conscience 
was  not  altogether  easy;  and  though  she 
kept  away  the  next  day,  she  sent  her  foot- 
man with  the  usual  gift  of  fruits  and  oth- 
er edibles;  and  this  she  did  again  on  the 
morning  following. 

“ Of  course  he  didn’t  mean  to  be  so 
atrociously  impertinent,”  she  sighed,  in 
truth  missing  what  had  come  to  be  such 
an  amusing  and  novel  way  of  using  up 
some  of  each  twenty-four  hours.  “ But 
I can’t,  in  self-respect,  go  to  him  any 
more.” 

These  explanations  were  confided  to 
her  double  in  the  mirror,  as  she  eyed  the 
effect  of  a new  gown,  donned  for  a din- 
ner; and  while  she  still  studied  the  emi- 
nently satisfactory  total,  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  a knock  at  the  door,  and  her 
maid  brought  her  a card  the  footman 
handed  in. 

Constance  took  it,  looked  astonished, 
then  frowned  slightly,  and  finally  glanced 
once  again  in  the  mirror.  Without  a 
word,  she  took  her  gloves  and  fan  from 
the  maid,  and  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

“ Good-evening,  Dr.  Armstrong,”  she 
said,  coolly. 

“ I have  come  here — I have  intrud°d 
on  you.  Miss  Durant,”  awkwardly  and 
hurriedly  began  the  doctor,  “ because  no- 
thing else  would  satisfy  Swot  McGar- 
rigle.  I trust  you  will  understand  that 
I — He — he  is  to  undergo  an  operation, 
and — well,  I told  him  it  was  impossible, 
but  he  still  begged  me  so  to  ask  you  that 
I hadn’t  the  heart  to  refuse  him.” 

“ An  operation  ?”  cried  Constance. 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed.  It  really  isn’t  at 
all  serious.  ITe — Perhaps  you  may 
have  noticed  how  restless  and  miserable 
lie  has  been  lately.  It  is  due,  wc  have 
decided,  to  one  of  the  nerves  of  the  leg 
having  been  lacerated,  and  so  I am  going 
to  remove  it,  to  end  the  suffering  which 
is  now  pretty  keen.” 

“ Oli.  I’m  so  sorry,”  exclaimed  the 
girl,  regretfully.  “ I didn’t  dream  of  it, 
and  so  was  hard  on  him,  and  said  I 
wouldn't-  come  any  more.” 

“ He  has  missed  your  visits  very  much. 
Miss  Durant,  and  we  found  it  very  hard 
to  comfort  him  each  morning,  when  only 
your  servant  came.” 

“Has  he  really?  I thought  they  were 
nothing  to  him.” 
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“ If  you  could  hear  the  little  chap  sing 
your  praises  to  the  nurses  and  to  me,  you 
would  not  think  him  heartless.  ‘ My 
loidy  ’ is  his  favorite  description  of  you.” 

“ He  wants  to  see  me?”  questioned  the 
girl,  eagerly. 

“ He  begs  to  have  you  with  him  during 
the  operation,”  explained  the  doctor. 
“ Like  most  of  the  poorer  class.  Miss  Du- 
rant, he  has  a great  dread  of  the  knife. 
To  make  him  less  frantic,  I promised 
that  I would  come  to  you  with  his  wish; 
and  though  I would  not  for  a moment 
have  you  present  at  the  actual  operation, 
if  you  could  yield  so  far  as  to  come  to 
him  for  a few  minutes,  and  assure  him 
that  we  are  going  to  do  it  for  his  own 
good,  I think  it  will  make  him  more  sub- 
missive.” 

“When  do  you  want  me?”  asked  Miss 
Durant. 

“ It  is — I am  to  operate  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  back  to  the  hospital,  Miss  Du- 
rant. It  has  been  regrettably  postponed 
as  it  is.” 

The  girl  stood  hesitating  for  a mo- 
ment. “ But  what  am  I to  do  about  my 
dinner?” 

Dr.  Armstrong  eyed  her  intently.  “ I 
forgot,”  he  said,  quietly,  “ that  society 
duties  now  take  precedence  over  all  oth- 
ers.” Then,  with  an  instant  change  of 
manner,  he  went  on:  “You  do  yourself 
an  injustice,  I think,  Miss  Durant,  in 
even  questioning  what  you  are  going  to 
do.  You  know  you  are  coming  to  the 
boy.” 

“ Let  us  lose  no  time,”  Constance  said, 
as  she  hurried  into  the  hall  and  out  of 
the  front  door,  not  even  attending  to  the 
doctor’s  protest  about  her  going  without 
a wrap;  and  she  only  said  to  him  at  the 
carriage  door,  “ You  will  come  with  me, 
of  course,  Dr.  Armstrong?”  Then  to  the 
footman,  “ Tell  Murdock,  the  hospital, 
Maxwell,  but  you  are  to  go  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Purdy,  and  say  I shall  be  prevented 
from  coming  to  her  to-night  by  a call 
that  was  not  to  be  disregarded.” 

“ It  was  madness  of  you,  Miss  Durant, 
to  come  out  without  a cloak,  and  I must 
insist  on  your  wearing  this,”  said  the 
doctor,  as  he  removed  his  own  overcoat 
the  moment  the  carriage  had  started. 

“ Oh,  I forgot — but  I mustn’t  take  it 
from  you.  Dr.  Armstrong.” 

“ Have  no  thought  of  me.  I am  twice 


as  warmly  clad  as  you,  and  am  better 
protected  than  usual.” 

Despite  her  protest,  he  placed  it  about 
Constance’s  shoulders  and  buttoned  it 
up.  “ You  know,”  he  said,  “ the  society 
girl  is  at  once  the  marvel  and  the  despair 
of  us  doctors,  for  every  dinner  or  ball 
ought  to  have  its  death-list  from  pneu- 
monia, but  it  never — ” 

“ Will  it  be  a very* painful  operation?” 
asked  the  girl. 

“Not  at  all;  and  the  anaesthetic  pre- 
vents ^consciousness.  If  Swot  were  a lit- 
tle older,  I should  not  have  had  to  trouble 
you.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  boys,  as  a 
rule,  face  operations  more  bravely  than 
any  other  class  of  patients  we  have.” 

“ I wonder  why  that  is  ?”  queried  Con- 
stance. 

“It  is  due  to  the  same  ambition  which 
makes  cigarette-smokers  of  them — a de- 
sire to  be  thought  men.” 

Once  the  carriage  reached  the  hospital, 
Constance  followed  the  doctor  up  the 
stairs  and  through  the  corridor.  “ Let 
me  relieve  you  of  the  coat,  Miss  Durant,” 
he  advised,  and  took  it  from  her  and  pass- 
ed it  over  to  one  of  the  orderlies.  Then 
opening  a door,  he  made  way  for  her  to 
enter. 

Constance  passed  into  a medium-sized 
room,  which  a first  glance  showed  her  to 
be  completely  lined  with  marble;  but 
there  her  investigations  ceased,  for  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  glass  table  upon  which 
lay  the  little  fellow,  while  beside  him 
stood  a young  doctor  and  a nurs<#  At 
the  sound  of  her  footsteps  the  boy  turn- 
ed his  head  till  he  caught  sight  of  her, 
when,  after  an  instant’s  stare,  he  sur- 
prised the  girl  by  Jjiding  his  eyes  and  be- 
ginning' to  cry. 

“ Ise  knowed  all  along  yousc  wuz  goin’ 
to  kill  me,”  he  sobbed. 

“ Why,  Swot,”  cried  Constance,  going 
to  his  side.  “ Nobody  is  going  to  kill 
you.” 

The  hands  were  removed  from  the  eyes, 
and  still  full  of  tears,  they  blinkinglv 
stared  a moment  at  the  girl. 

“ Ilully  Gee!  Is  dat  youse?”  he  ejacu- 
lated. “ I tought  youse  wuz  de  angel 
come  for  me.” 

“ You  may  go  many  years  in  society. 
Miss  Durant,  without  winning  another 
compliment  so  genuine,”  remarked  Dr. 
Armstrong,  smiling. 
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Constance  smiled  in  return  as  she  an- 
swered, “ And  it  only  proves  how  the 
value  of  a compliment  is  not  in  its  truth- 
fulness but  in  its  being  truth  to  the  one 
who  speaks  it.” 

“ Sav,  youse  won’t  let  dem  do  nut  tin’ 
bad  to  me,  will  youse?”  implored  the 
boy. 

“ They  are  only  going  to  help  you. 
Swot,”  the  girl  assured  him,  as  she  took 
his  hand. 

“ Den  wot  do  dey  want  to  put  me  to 
sleep  for  ?” 

“ To  spare  you  suffering.” 

“ Dis  oin’t  no  knock-out  drops,  or  dat 
sorter  goime?  Honest  ?” 

“ No.  I won’t  let  them  do  you  any 

harm.” 

“ Will  youse  watch  dem  all  de  time 
deyse  doin’  tings  to  me?” 

“ Yes.  And  if  you’ll  be  quiet  and  take 
it  nicely.  I’ll  bring  you  a present  to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Cat’s  grand.  Wot ’ll  youse  give  me! 
Say,  don’t  do  dat,"  he  protested  as  the 
nurse  applied  the  sponge  and  cone  to  his 
face. 

“ Lie  still,  Swot,”  said  Constance, 
soothingly,  “ and  tell  me  what  you  would 
best  like  me  to  give  yom  Shall  it  be  a 
box  of  building- blocks — or  some  soldiers 
— or  a fire-engine — or — ” 

“ Nah.  I don’t  want  nut  tin  but  one 
ting — an’  dat’s — wot  wuz  I t inkin’ — I 
forgits  wot  it  wuz — lemme  sec — Wot’s 
de  matter  ? Wlieer  is  youse  all  ? — ” The 
little  frame  relaxed  and  lay  quiet. 

“ That  is  all  you  can  do  for  us.  Miss 
Durant,”  said  I)r.  Armstrong. 

“ May  I not  stay,  as  I promised  him  I 
would  ?’’  begged  Constance. 

“ Can  you  stand  the  sight  of  blood !” 

“ I don't  know — but  see — I'll  turn  my 
back.’’  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  girl  faced  so  that,  still  holding  Swot’s 
hand,  she  was  looking  away  from  the  in- 
jured leg. 

A succession  of  low-spoken  orders  to 
his  assistants  was  the  doctor’s  way  of 
telling  her  that  he  left  her  to  do  as  she 
chose.  She  stood  quietly  for  a few  min- 
utes, but  presently  her  desire  to  know  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  and  her  anx- 
iety over  the  outcome,  proved  too  strong 
for  her,  and  she  turned  her  head  to  take 
a furtive  glance.  She  did  not  look  away 
again,  but  with  a strange  mixture  of  fas- 


cination and  squeamishness,  she  watch- 
ed as  the  bleeding  was  stanched  wi*h 
sponges,  each  artery  tied,  and  each 
muscle  drawn  aside,  until  finally  the 
nerve  was  reached  and  removed;  and  she 
could  not  but  feel  both  wonder  and  ad- 
miration as  she  noted  how  Dr.  Arm- 
strong’s hands,  at  other  times  seemingly 
so  much  in  his  way,  now  did  their  work  so 
skilfully  and  rapidly.  Not  till  the  opera- 
tion was  over,  and  the  resulting  wound 
was  being  sprayed  with  antiseptics,  did 
the  girl  realize  how  cold  and  faint  she 
felt,  or  how  she  was  trembling.  Dropping 
the  boy’s  hand,  she  caught  at  the  operat- 
ing-table, and  the  room  turned  black. 

“ It’s  really  nothing,”  she  asserted.  “ I 
only  felt  dizzy  for  an  instant.  Why ! 
Where  am  I?” 

“You  fainted  away,  Miss  Durant,  and 
we  brought  you  here,”  explained  the 
nurse,  once  again  applying  the  salts. 
The  woman  rose  and  went  to  the  door. 
“ She  is  conscious  now,  Dr.  Armstrong.” 

As  the  doctor  entered,  Constance  tried 
to  rise,  but  a motion  of  his  hand  check- 
ed her.  “ Sit  still  for  a little  yet.  Miss 
Durant,”  he  ordered,  peremptorily.  From 
a cupboard  he  produced  a plate  of  crack- 
ers and  a glass  of  milk,  and  brought  them 
to  her. 

“ I really  don’t  want  anything,”  de- 
clared the  girl. 

“ You  are  to  eat  something  at  once,” 
insisted  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  a very  domi- 
neering manner. 

* He  held  the  glass  to  her  lips,  and 
Constance,  after  a look  at  his  face,  took 
a swallow  of  the  milk,  and  then  a piece 
of  a cracker  he  broke  off. 

“IIow  silly  of  me  to  behave  so!”  she 
said  as  she  munched. 

“ The  folly  was  mine  in  letting  you 
stay  in  the  room  when  you  had  had  no 
dinner.  That  was  enough  to  knock  up 
any  one,”  answered  the  doctor.  “ Here.” 
Once  again  the  glass  was  held  to  her  lips, 
and  once  again,  after  a look  at  his  face, 
Constance  drank,  and  then  accepted  a 
second  bit  of  cracker  from  his  fingers. 

“ Do  you  keep  these  csjiccially  for 
faint-minded  women?”  she  asked,  trying 
to  make  a joke  of  the  incident. 

“ This  is  my  particular  sanctum,  Miss 
Durant,  and  as  I have  a reprehensible 
habit  of  night -work,  I keep  them  as  a 
kind  of  sleeping  potion.” 
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Constance  glanced  about  the  room  with 
more  interest',  and  as  she  noticed  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  bareness,  Swot’s  remark 
concerning  the  doctor’s  poverty  came  back 
to  her.  Only  many  books  and  innumer- 
able glass  bottles,  a microscope,  and  other 
still  more  mysterious  instruments,  seem- 
ed to  save  it  from  the  tenement-house,  if 
not,  indeed,  the  prison  aspect. 

“ Are  you  wondering  how  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  live  in  such  a way  ?”  asked 
the  doctor,  as  his  eyes  followed  hers  about 
the  room. 

“ If  you  will  have  my  thought,”  an- 
swered Constance,  “ it  was  that  I am  in 
the  cave  of  the  modern  hermit,  who,  in- 
stead of  seeking  solitude  because  of  the 
sins  of  mankind,  seeks  it  that  he  may  do 
them  good.” 

“ We  have  each  had  a compliment  to- 
night,” replied  Dr.  Armstrong,  his  face 
lighting  up. 

The  look  in  his  eyes  brought  some- 
thing into  the  girl’s  thoughts,  and,  with 
a slight  effort,  she  rose.  “ I think  I am 
well  enough  now  to  relieve  you  of  my  in- 
trusion,” she  said. 

“ You  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
hermit’s  cell  till  you  have  finished  the 
cracker  and  the  milk,”  affirmed  the  man. 
“ I only  regret  that  I can’t  keep  up  the 
character  by  offering  you  locusts  and 
wild  honey.” 

“ At  least  don’t  think  it  necessary  to 
stay  here  with  me,”  said  Miss  Durant,  as 
she  dutifully  began  to  eat  and  drink 
again.  “ If — Oh — the  operation.  How 
is  Swot?” 

“ Back  in  the  ward,  though  not  yet 
conscious.” 

“ And  the  operation?” 

“ Absolutely  successful.” 

“ Despite  my  interruption.” 

“ Another  marvel  to  us  M.  D.’s  is  the 
way  so  sensitive  a thing  as  a woman  will 
hold  herself  in  hand  by  sheer  nerve  force 
when  it  is  necessary.  You  did  not  faint 
till  the  operation  was  completed.” 

“ Now  may  I go  ?”  asked  the  girl,  with 
a touch  of  archness,  as  she  held  up  the 
glass  and  the  plate,  both  empty. 

“ Yes,  if  you  will  let  me  share  your 
carriage.  Having  led  you  into  this  pre- 
dicament, the  least  I feel  I can  do  is  to 
see  you  safely  out  of  it.” 

“ Now  the  hermit  is  metamorphosing 
himself  into  a knight,”  laughed  Con- 


stance, merrily,  “with  a distressed  damsel 
on  his  hands.  I really  need  not  put  you 
to  the  trouble,  but  I shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  take  me  home.” 

Once  again  the  doctor  put  his  overcoat 
on  her,  and  they  descended  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  brougham. 

“ Tell  me  the  purpose  of  all  those  in- 
struments I saw  in  your  room,”  she  asked 
as  they  started. 

“ They  are  principally  for  the  investi- 
gation of  bacteria.  Not  being  ambitious 
to  spend  my  life  doctoring  whooping- 
cough  and  indigestion,  I am  striving  to 
make  a scientist  of  myself.” 

“ Then  that  is  why  you  prefer  hospital 
work  ?” 

“No.  I happen  to  have  been  bom  with 
my  own  living  to  make  in  the  world,  and 
when  I had  worked  my  way  through  the 
medical  school,  I only  too  gladly  became 
i interne  ’ here,  not  because  it  is  the 
work  I would  do,  but  because  I need  the 
salary.” 

“ Yet  it  seems  such  a noble  work.” 

“ Don’t  think  I depreciate  it,  but  what 
I am  doing  is  only  remedial.  What  I 
wish  to  do  is  to  prevent.” 

“ How  is  it  possible  ?” 

“ For  four  y.ears  my  every  free  hour 
has  been  given  to  studying  what  is  now 
called  tuberculosis,  and  my  dream  is  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  in  fact  the  parent 
disease — a breaking  down — disintegra- 
tion— of  the  bodily  substance — the  tissue, 
or  cell — and  to  give  to  the  world  a spe- 
cific.” 

“ How  splendid !”  exclaimed  Constance. 
“ And  you  believe  you  can  ?” 

“ Every  day  makes  me  more  sure  that 
both  demonstration  and  specific  are  pos- 
sible— but  it  is  unlikely  that  I shall  be 
the  one  to  do  it.” 

“ I do  not  see  why.” 

“ Because  there  are  many  others  study- 
ing the  disease  who  are  free  from  the 
necessity  of  supporting  themselves,  and 
so  can  give  far  more  time  and  money  to 
the  investigation  than  is  possible  for  me. 
Even  the  scientist  must,  be  rich  in  these 
days,  Miss  Durant,  if  he  is  to  win  the 
great  prizes.” 

“ Won’t  you  tell  me  something  about 
yourself?”  requested  Constance,  impul- 
sively. 

“ There  really  is  nothing  worth  while 
yet.  I w’as  left  an  orphan  young,  in  the 
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care  of  an  uncle  who  was  able  to  do  no 
better  for  me  than  to  get  me  a place  in  a 
drug-store.  By  doing  the  night-work  it 
was  possible  to  take  the  courses  at  the 
medical  college;  and  as  I made  a good 
record,  this  position  was  offered  to  me.” 

“ It — You  could  make  it  interesting, 
if  you  tried.” 

“ I’m  afraid  I am  not  a realist.  Miss 
Durant.  I dream  of  a future  that  shall 
be  famous  by  the  misery  and  death  I save 
the  world  from,  but  my  past  is  absolutely 
eventless.” 

As  he  ended,  the  carriage  drew  up  at 
the  house,  and  the  doctor  helped  her  out. 

“ You  will  take  Dr.  Armstrong  back  to 
the  hospital,  Murdock,”  she  ordered. 

“ Thank  you,  but  I really  prefer  a walk 
before  going  to  my  social  intimates,  the 
bacilli,”  answered  the  doctor,  as  he  went 
up  the  steps  with  her.  Then,  after  he 
had  rung  the  bell,  he  held  out  his  hand 
and  said : “ Miss  Durant,  I need  scarcely 
tell  you  that  my  social  training  has  been 
slight — so#  slight  that  I was  not  aware 
that  the  old  adage,  i Even  a cat  may  look 
at  a king,’  was  no  longer  a fact  until  I 
overheard  what  was  said  the  other  day. 
My  last  wish  is  to  keep  you  from  coming 
to  the  hospital,  and  in  expressing  my  re- 
gret at  having  been  a cause  of  embar- 
rassment to  you,  I wish  to  add  a pledge 
that  henceforth,  if  you  will  resume  your 
visits,  you  and  Swot  shall  be  free  from 
my  intrusion.  Good-night,”  he  ended,  as 
he  started  down  the  steps. 

“ But  I never — Really  I have  no  right 
to  exclude — nor  do  I wish — ” protested 
the  girl;  and  then,  as  the  servant  opened 
the  front  door,  even  this  halting  attempt 
at  an  explanation  ceased.  She  echoed  a 
“ Good-night,”  adding,  “ and  thank  you 
for  all  your  kindness,”  and  very  much 
startled  and  disturbed  the  footman,  as 
she  passed  into  the  hallway,  by  audibly 
remarking,  “ Idiot !” 

She  went  up  stairs  slowly,  as  if  think- 
ing, and  once  in  her  room,  seated  herself 
at  her  desk  and  commenced  a note.  Be- 
fore she  had  written  a page  she  tore  the 
paper  in  two,  and  began  anew.  Twice  she 
repeated  this  proceeding;  then  rose  in 
evident  irritation,  and,  walking  to  her 
fire,  stood  looking  down  into  the  flame. 
“ I’ll  think  it  out  when  I’m  not  so  tired,” 
she  finally  remarked,  as  she  rang  for  her 
maid.  But  once  in  bed,  her  thoughts, 
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or  the  previous  strain,  kept  her  long  hours 
awake;  and  when  at  last  she  dropped  into 
unconsciousness,  her  slumber  was  made 
miserable  by  dreams  mixing  in  utter  con- 
fusion operating-room  and  dinner,  guests 
and  microbes — dreams  in  which  she  was 
alternately  striving  to  explain  something 
to  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  understand,  or  to  conceal 
something  he  was  determined  to  discover. 
Finally  she  found  herself  stretched  on 
the  dinner  table,  the  doctor,  knife  in 
hand,  standing  over  her,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  opening  her  heart  to  learn 
some  secret,  and  it  was  her  helpless  pro- 
tests and  struggles  which  brought  con- 
sciousness to  her — to  discover  that  she 
had  slept  far  into  the  morning. 

With  the  one  thought  of  a visit  to  the 
hospital  during  the  permitted  hours,  she 
made  a hasty  toilet,  followed  by  an  equal- 
ly speedy  breakfast,  and  was  actually  on 
her  way  down  stairs  when  she  recalled  her 
promise  of  a gift.  A glance  at  her  watch 
told  her  that  there  was  not  time  to  go  to 
the  shops,  and  hurrying  back  to  her  room, 
she  glanced  around  for  something  among 
the  knick-knacks  scattered  about.  Find- 
ing nothing  that  she  could  conceive  of 
as  bringing  pleasure  to  the  waif,  she  took 
from  a drawer  of  her  desk  a photograph 
of  herself,  and  descended  to  the  carriage. 

She  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  her 
recollection,  as,  once  her  greetings  and 
questions  to  the  nurse  about  the  patient’s 
condition  were  made.  Swot  demanded, 

“ Wheer’s  dat  present  dat  youse  prom- 
ised me  ?” 

“ I did  not  have  time  this  morning  to 
get  something  especially  for  you,”  she 
explained,  handing  him  the  portrait,  “so, 
for  want  of  anything  better,  I’ve  brought 
you  my  picture.” 

The  urchin  took  the  gift  and  looked  at 
both  sides.  “ Wotinell’s  dat  good  for?” 
he  demanded. 

“ I thought — hoped  it  might  please  you, 
as  showing  you  that  I had  forgiven — that 
1 liked  you.” 

“ Ah,  git  on  de  floor  an’  look  at  youse- 
self,”  disgustedly  remarked  Swot.  “ Dat 
talk  don’t  cut  no  ice  wid  me.  W’y  didn’t 
youse  ask  wot  I wants?” 

“ And  what  would  you  like?” 

“ Will  youse  gimme  a pistol  ?” 

“ Why,  what  do  you  want  with  it  ?” 

“ To  trow  a scare  into  de  big  newsies 
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w’en  dey  starts  to  chase  me  off  de  good 
beats.7’ 

“ Really,  Swot,  I don’t  think  I ought 
to  give  you  anything  so  dangerous.  You 
are  very  young  to — 77 

“Ah!  Youse  a goil,  an7  deyse  born 
frightened.  Bet  youse  life,  if  youse  ask 
de  doc,  he  won’t  tink  it  nuttin7  to  be 
scared  of.” 

“ He  isn’t  here  this  morning,”  remark- 
ed Constance,  for  some  reason  looking 
fixedly  at  the  glove  she  was  removing  as 
she  spoke. 

The  urchin  raised  his  head  and  peered 
about.  “ Dat’s  funny!”  he  exclaimed. 
“ It’s  de  first  time  he’s  missed  bein’  here 
w’en  youse  wuz  at  de  bat.” 

“ Has  he  seen  you  this  morning  ?” 

“Why,  cert!” 

The  girl  opened  the  dime  novel  and 
found  the  page  at  which  the  interruption 
had  occurred,  hesitated  an  instant,  and 
remarked,  “ The  next  time  he  comes  you 
might  say  that  I would  like  to  see  him 
for  a moment — to  ask  if  I had  better  give 
you  a pistol.”  This  said,  she  hastily  be- 
gan on  the  book.  Thrillingly  as  the  pur- 
suits and  pursuit  of  the  criminal  classes 
were  pictured,  however,  there  came  sev- 
eral breaks  in  the  reading;  and  had  any 
keenly  observant  person  been  watching 
Miss  Durant,  he  would  have  noticed  that 
these  pauses  invariably  happened  when- 
ever some  one  entered  the  ward. 

It  was  made  evident  to  her  that  she 
and  Swot  gave  value  to  entirely  different 
parts  of  her  message  to  the  doctor,  for 
no  sooner  did  she  reach  the  waif’s  bed- 
side the  next  morning  than  the  invalid 
announced, 

“ Say,  I done  my  best  to  jolly  de  doc 
up,  but  he  stuck  to  it  dat  youse  oughtn’t 
to  give  me  no  pistol.” 

“ Didn’t  you  tell  him  what  I asked  you 
to  do  ?”  demanded  Constance,  anxiously. 

“ Soytenly.  I says  to  ’im  dat  youse 
wanted  to  know  wot  lie  tought,  an’  he 
went  back  on  me.  I didn’t  tink  he’d  trun 
me  down  like  dat !” 

M iss  Durant  pondered,  till  the  waif 
asked, 

“ Say,  youse  goin’  to  give  me  dat  pres- 
ent jus'  de  same,  oin't  youse?” 

“ Yes.  I’ll  give  you  a present,”  acced- 
ed the  girl,  opening  the  book.  “ I think. 
Swot,”  she  continued,  “ that  we’ll  have 
to  trouble  Dr.  Armstrong  for  another 


Old  Sleuth,  as  we  shall  probably  finish 
this  to-day.  And  tell  him  this  time  it  is 
my  turn  to  pay  for  it.”  From  her  purse 
she  produced  a dime,  started  to  give  it  to 
the  boy,  hastily  drew  back  her  hand,  and 
replacing  the  coin,  substituted  for  it  a 
dollar  bill.  Then  she  began  reading 
rapidly — so  rapidly  that  the  end  of  the 
story  was  attained  some  twenty  minutes 
before  the  visitors’  time  had  expired. 

“ Say,”  was  her  greeting  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  as  Swot  held  up  another  lurid- 
looking  tale  and  the  dollar  bill,  “I  told 
de  doc  youse  wuzn’t  willin’  dat  he,  bein’ 
poor,  should  bleed  de  cash  dis  time,  an’ 
dat  youse  give  me  dis  to — ” 

“ You  didn’t  put  it  that  way,  Swot  ?” 
demanded  Miss  Durant. 

“ Wot  way?” 

“ That  I said  he  was  poor.” 

“ Certin.” 

“ Oh,  Swot,  how  could  you  ?” 

“ Wot’s  de  matter  ?” 

“ I never  said  that ! Was  he — was  he — 
What  did  he  say  ?” 

“ Nuttin’  much,  ’ccpt  dat  I wuz  to  give 
youse  back  de  dollar,  for  de  books  wuz 
on  ’im.” 

“ I’m  afraid  you  may  have  pained  him, 
Swot,  and  you  certainly  have  pained  me. 
Did  he  seem  hurt  or  offended?” 

“ Nop.” 

“ I wish  you  would  tell  him  I shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  he  will  come  to  the 
ward  to-morrow,  for  I wish  to  see  him. 
Now  don’t  alter  this  message,  please.” 

That  her  Mercury  had  done  her  bid- 
ding more  effectively  was  proved  by  her 
finding  the  doctor  at  the  bedside  when 
she  arrived  the  next  day. 

“ Swot  told  me  that  you  wished  to  see 
me,  Miss  Durant,”  he  said. 

“ Yes,  and  I’m  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  waiting.  I — How  soon  will  it 
be  possible  for  him  to  be  up?” 

“ He  is  doing  so  famously  that  we'll 
have  him  out  of  bed  by  Monday,  I hope.7' 

“ I promised  him  a present,  and  I want, 
if  it  is  possible,  to  have  a Christmas  tree 
for  him,  if  he  can  come  to  it.” 

“ If  he  continues  to  improve,  lie  cer- 
tainly will  be.” 

“ Say,  is  dat  de  ting  dey  has  for  de 
mugs  as  goes  to  Sunday-school,  an’  dat 
dey  has  a party  for?” 

“ Yes,  only  this  tree  will  be  only  for 
you.  Swot.” 
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“Hully  Gee!  But  dat’s  grand!  Ise 
in  it  up  to  de  limit,  doc,  oin’t  It”  ex- 
claimed the  waif,  turning  to  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Armstrong  smiled  and  nodded  his 
head,  but  something  in  his  face  or  man- 
ner seemed  to  give  a change  to  the  boy’s 
thoughts,  for,  after  eying  him  intently, 
lie  said  to  Constance, 

“ Oin’t  youse  goin’  to  invite  de  doc  ?” 

Miss  Durant  colored  as  she  said,  with 
a touch  of  eagerness,  yet  shyness,  “ Dr. 
Armstrong,  I intended  to  ask  you,  and 
it  will  give  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
if  you  will  come  to  Swot’s  and  my  fes- 
tival.” And  when  the  doctor  seemed  to 
hesitate,  she  added,  “please!”  in  a way 
that  would  have  very  much  surprised  any 
man  of  her  own  circle. 

“Thank  you,  Miss  Durant;  I’ll  gladly 
come,  if  you  are  sure  I sha’n’t  be  an  in- 
terloper.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  responded  the  girl.  “ On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  sadly  incom- 
plete without  you — ” 

“ Say,”  broke  in  the  youngster,  “ grow- 
ed-up  folks  don’t  git  tings  oil  de  tree, 
does  dey  ?” 

Both  Constance  and  the  doctor  laugh- 
ed at  the  obvious  fear  in  the  boy’s  mind. 

“No,  Swot,”  the  man  replied;  “and 
I’ve  had  my  Christmas  gift  from  Miss 
Durant  already.” 

“ Wot  wuz  dat  ?” 

“Ask  her,”  replied  Dr. Armstrong  as  he 
walked  away. 

“ Wot  did  youse  give  ’im  ?” 

Constance  laughed,  and  blushed  still 
more  deeply  as,  after  a slight  pause,  she 
replied,  “ It’s  my  turn,  Swot,  to  say 
‘Rubber!’”  This  said,  she  stooped  im- 
pulsively and  kissed  the  boy’s  forehead. 
“ You  are  a dear,  Swot,”  she  asserted, 
warmly. 

With  the  mooting  of  the  Christmas 
tree,  the  interest  in  Old  Sleuth  markedly 
declined,  being  succeeded  by  innumera- 
ble surmises  of  the  rapidly  convalescing 
boy  as  to  the  probable  nature  and  number 
of  the  gifts  it  would  bear.  In  this  he 
was  not  discouraged  by  Miss  Durant, 
who,  once  the  readings  were  discontinued, 
brought  a bit  of  fancy-work  for  occupa- 
tion. 

“Wot’s  dat?”  ho  inquired,  the  first 
time  she  produced  it. 

“ A case  for  handkerchiefs.” 

u Is  it  for  me  ?” 


“ Did  you  ever  have  a handkerchief  ?” 

“ Nop.  An’  I’d  radder  have  suttin 

else.” 

“ Can  you  keep  a secret.  Swot  ?” 

“ Bet  youse  life.” 

“ This  is  for  Dr.  Armstrong.” 

Swot  regarded  it  with  new  interest. 
“Youse  goin’  to  s’prise  him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Den  youse  must  sneak  it  quick  w’en 
he  comes  in.” 

“ Haven’t  you  noticed  that  he  doesn’t, 
come  here  any  longer,  Swot?”  quietly  re- 
sponded the  girl,  her  head  bowed  over 
the  work. 

“Oin’t  dat  luck!” 

“ Why  ?”  asked  Constance,  looking  up 
in  surprise. 

“ ’Cause  youse  can  work  on  de  present,” 
explained  Swot.  “ Say,”  he  demanded 
after  a pause,  “if  dere’s  anyting  on  de 
tree  dat  I don’t  cares  for  much,  can  I 
give  it  to  de  doc?” 

“ Certainly.  Or  better  still,  if  you’ll 
find  out  what  he  would  like,  I’ll  let  you 
make  him  a present.” 

“ Youse  payin’  for  it  ?”  anxiously  ques- 
tioned the  boy. 

“ Of  course.” 

“ Dat’s  jim-dandy!” 

Mis£  Durant  recurred  to  this  offer 
twice  in  the  succeeding  week,  but,  to  her 
surprise,  found  that  Swot’s  apparent  en- 
thusiasm over  the  gift  had  entirely  cool- 
ed, and  his  one  object  was  a seeming  de- 
sire to  avoid  all  discussion  of  it. 

“ Don’t  you  want  to  give  him  some- 
thing, or  haven’t  you  found  out  what  lie 
wants  ?”  she  was  driven  to  ask. 

“ Oh,  dat’s  all  right.  Don’t  youse  tire 
youseself  ’bout  dat,”  was  his  mysterious 
reply.  Nor  could  she  extract  anything 
more  satisfactory. 

It  was  a very  different  Swot  McGar- 
rigle  who  was  helped  into  Miss  Durant’s 
carriage  by  the  doctor  on  Christmas  eve 
from  the  one  who  had  been  lifted  out  at 
the  hospital  some  six  weeks  before.  The 
wizened  face  had  filled  out  into  round- 
ness, and  the  long-promised  new  clothes, 
donned  for  the  first  time  in  honor  of  the 
event,  even  more  transformed  him ; so 
changed  him,  in  fact,  that  Constance 
hesitated  for  an  instant  in  her  welcome, 
in  doubt  if  it  were  he. 

“ I have  the  tree  in  my  own  room,  be- 
cause I wanted  all  the  fun  to  ourselves,” 
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she  explained,  as  she  led  the  way  up 
stairs,  “ and  downstairs  we  should  almost 
certainly  be  interrupted  by  callers,  or 
something.” 

It  was  not  a large  nor  particularly 
brilliant  tree,  but  to  Swot  it  was  every- 
thing that  was  beautiful.  At  first  he  was 
afraid  to  approach,  but  after  a little 
Constance  persuaded  him  into  a walk 
around  it,  and  finally  tempted  him,  by  an 
artful  mention  of  what  was  in  one  of  the 
larger  packages  at  the  base,  to  treat  it 
more  familiarly.  Once  the  ice  was 
broken,  the  two  were  quickly  seated  on 
the  floor,  Constance  cutting  strings,  and 
Swot  giving  shouts  of  delight  at  each 
new  treasure.  Presently,  in  especial  joy 
over  some  prize,  the  boy  turned  to  show 
it  to  the  doctor,  to  discover  that  he  was 
standing  well  back,  watching,  rather  than 
sharing  in  the  pleasure  of  the  two;  and, 
as  the  little  chap  discovered  the  aloofness, 
he  leaned  over  and  whispered  something 
to  the  girl. 

“ I want  to,  but  can’t  get  the  courage 
yet,”  whispered  back  Constance.  “ I 
don’t  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me, 
Swot,”  she  added,  blushing. 

“ Like  me  to  give  it  to  him?” 

“ Oh,  will  you.  Swot  ?”  she  eagerly  de- 
manded. “ It’s  the  parcel  in  tissue-pa- 
per on  my  desk  over  there.” 

The  waif  rose  to  his  feet  and  trotted 
to  the  place  indicated.  He  gave  a quick 
glance  back  at  Miss  Durant,  and  seeing 
that  she  was  leaning  over  a parcel,  he 
softly  unfolded  the  tissue-paper,  slipped 
something  from  his  newly  possessed 
breast  pocket  into  the  handkerchief-case, 
and  refolded  the  paper.  He  crossed  the 
room  to  where  the  doctor  was  standing, 
and  handed  him  the  parcel,  with  the  re- 
mark, “ Dat’s  for  youse,  from  Miss  Con- 
stance an’  me,  doc.”  Then  scurrying 
back  to  the  side  of  the  girl,  he  confided 
to  her,  “ I gave  de  doc  a present,  too.” 

“ What  was  it  ?”  asked  Constance,  still 
not  looking  up. 

“ Go  an’  ask  him,”  chuckled  Swot. 

Turned  away  as  she  might  be,  she  was 
not  unconscious  of  the  doctor’s  move- 
ments, and  she  was  somewhat  puzzled 
when,  instead  of  coming  to  her  with 
thanks,  he  crossed  the  room  to  a bay-win- 
dow, where  he  was  hidden  by  the  tree 
from  both  of  them.  From  that  point  lie 


still  further  astonished  her  by  the  re- 
quest, 

“ Can  you — will  you  please  come  here 
for  a moment,  Miss  Durant?” 

Constance  rose  and  walked  to  where  he 
stood.  “ I hope  you  like  my  gift  ?”  she 
asked. 

“ You  could  have  given  me  nothing  I 
have  so  wanted — nothing  I shall  treasure 
more,”  said  the  man,  speaking  low  and 
fervently.  “ But  did  you  realize  what 
this  would  mean  to  me?”  As  he  spoke 
he  raised  his  hand,  and  Constance  saw, 
not  the  handkerchief-case,  but  a photo- 
graph of  herself. 

“ Oh!”  she  gasped.  “ Where — I didn’t 
— that  was  a picture  I gave  to  Swot.  The 
case  is  my  gift.” 

The  doctor’s  hand  dropped,  and  all  the 
hope  and  fire  went  from  his  eyes.  “ I 
beg  your  pardon  for  being  so  foolish, 
Miss  Durant.  I — I lost  my  senses  for  a 
moment — or  I would  have  known  that 
you — that  the  other  was  your  gift.”  He 
stooped  to  pick  it  up  from  the  floor 
where  he  had  dropped  it.  “ Thank  you 
very  deeply  for  your  kindness,  and — and 
try  to  forget  my  folly.” 

Constance  drew  a deep  breath.  “It 
wasn’t — my —gif t — but — but — I don’t 
mind  your  keeping  it.” 

“ You  mean—?” 

“ Oh,”  said  the  girl,  hurriedly  inter- 
rupting, “ isn’t  that  enough  ? Please,  oh, 
please — wait — for  a little.” 

The  doctor  caught  her  hand  and  kissed 
it.  “ Till  death,  if  need  be,”  he  said. 

Five  minutes  later  Swot  abstracted 
himself  sufficiently  from  his  gifts  to  peep 
around  the  tree  and  ecstatically  inquire, 

“ Say,  oin’t  dis  de  doisiest  Christmas 
dat  ever  wuz?” 

“ Yes,”  echoed  the  two  in  the  bay-win- 
dow. 

“ Did  youse  like  your  presents,  doe  ?” 
he  continued. 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  doctor,  “ especially 
the  one  you  haven’t  seen,  Swot.” 

“ Wot’s  dat?” 

“ A something  called  hope — which  is 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world.” 

“ No.  There  is  one  thing  better,”  said 
Miss  Durant. 

“What  is  it?” 

“ Love !”  whispered  Constance. 
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bipht\w«M;& ' j^>u  rriey  ft#  ;;34  i- Ife-V; • .*>£,.«.  high;  yiflgk  ;a^d4>oti?|g  ^ wide  ex- 

or  Wolf lb>mb  the  trail  said  U>  be  imf  pah?*  of  . rolling-',  prcnrio^  now  cove  ml 
el  led  by  the  S|*t  rits  of  t he  I ndian  dead.  *n;mry  where  With  g reen  grass,  made  rich 
VVhvm  departing  he  received  Um  'run  e.  mid  luxuriant  by  the  frequent  rains  of 
hissing.  'e  if  1*  the  promise  find,  when  any  early  soring  At  Sunrise  f saw  u bam! 
of  his  people  were  sieKyn ..  v«'»w  to  hue  id'  v*f  Indiana  appfoairhing  /ruin  the  north, 
a medicine  ' imlgev,  an  ottering  to  Uje 
Hdn,  would  he  rfcwstrib-d  by* 
the  recovery  of  the  *jVk- 
Dnring  a i^rei>t  ^v inter  of 
great  sever'd  v , it  Imupened 
that  111*  wife  or  Mad  Wolf 
was  la kcu  nick.  'None  of  the 
remedies  Of  the  IndfaeY  dnC- 
t oi’3 :;  1 ml psd  her,  auxl  th  migli 
iHg  medicine  fimu  sang  tiheiv 
sOngS*;,  UiC  evil  spiv 

it*  rofu^ed  to  depart.  One 
morn  in#  she  ^irnggi  ed  id 
iW .'  ' «*f,  . uAd 

sty eteddug  forth  h#if  ■&&*#:  to 
the  Vising  sun  > : priiyyd  : 

'V  Pity  .'me,  <1 


wei^e  at  rap g»  - look  \ ng  n ied  i * 
cine  • • ft  he 

i-d?v|poscd’  of 
the  lir^t M|h1 

youhgypidy  Etichfaniily  Was 
f < >j  j o w ed  !>y  a -lot  i>  f m vnqfiel 
dog^all  as  gaupt  and  . bmtgry  ;; 
ioohipg  uk  a park 
wbl  res  The  sHe  of  the  en 
caW  ptne.nl..  which  hud  been 
dtfwrled  amt  silent  sih<^  the 
breaking  j»p  of  the 
cam p < wei ye  rmmns  I >e fo re 
became  a scene  of  hustle  and 
<*mihij#lon.  A while  village 
of  Indtiiir  lodges,  springing, 
up  as  if  by  magic,  i in  pi  od  i ~ 
uixdy  spread  itself  Over  a 
large  iraet  of  prairie*. 

In  Kimptug  Cm  nr  came 

in  from  the  sou  Lb.  With  him  were  ninny 

The K^rvlvT  licvries  bad  turned  red  and  Cprlj  fVur.  Mrdm.ine  jftuil.  and  M«  tilth- 
tie'  grfrsft  liad ^ grown  loug  upon  ihn  pifd  tadV  i’h.ieh  lit  this  outfit  were  three 
vie,  when  the  Indians  living  in  the  north-  mndddne-  oni^u,  m ^yaKeimd  i*y  fastihg 
ein  seiiiou  of  the  *vs»o  viilioi»  as.-cmhlrtl  thal,  imutdr  {..»  siaind  *»v tllivoM  ^ssisOmco. 
mm  Mud  Wolf*  lodge  wheiv.  tip  was  lhyv  rvcDond  upon  the  ground,  *vhm 
making  njedicine  fur  the  sno-dnime.  Tin*  leper  vy&S  en*<*ted  over  IneiiV.  iHnshg  the 
soulhcrii  .seeijon  of  the  tribe  gathered  use  medicine  mdge  v».  hie?i  lasts  fpur  duy  > i»ed 
der  ffunniii^  Crumy  wlio  v,ns  nn*king  four  nighUW  these  eouheciMtdd  women 
medn  me.  In  Iheii  ^«’p;M’ute  rumps  Ibh 

Indr/um  waited  p^tTeijtlv  .intil  li.u*y  cotild  • !V>t,i  " or,,,-  y,  thv  ^.-^1  Ptbr^l »i,t 
incW^  togtrtifCT  1.0  thfr  jdaC^  wJuu  e the  eu-  nt’.fckh'Vit4  tfitc hr  Ui<  rVw • 
•n.  ;..-,y  W --  to  ;oi,l  till*  tlHHli-  >h:U"  U',,,*'-'l!  ,**“*-  P|*  aU‘l  f<‘"' 

c«ne  od^ie  tfi  n rm.-t**  f;,s  f„r,;.iV}nb-liMlge  Fern  *’*  ^«.f;p?  “ nn ■ 

Dm  mei'HiDg  of  | uv  last  ‘lay  id  d>iwp  oK.  ^rv^r  of  wmiJ.i:  n«e  $ite  into  tie**.--. 

duvun/.d  idvar  and  hcatitifui  upmi  ihe  JA.er  Uii»-r  ot’  vrMnjy^.  nu:vi;  lowtrrj  tiu*  etinuv  white 


ise  to  hniid  for  you  a med- 
Vid  t j|4  iidgp  [m  lh*ft>re  tl  t P sh.^w 
bc^afeb>  n)^tyUj&  squaw  yvivs 
vml  1 5 ;4b4 '^Ijwi . f n itie  ^ pnp gr. 
the  warp*  wintU 
bhvwy  •♦rob . Ip;  h«?r  the 

wife  of  ^fad'/^rGlf  "btfgitp  her 
ji  ve  pa  v,h  t ipn^  Tm-  xl » c m rd  iei  n^- 
loiigy.  Tire  faith. men t of  hnr 
nvw}  which  { had  good 
fmHuny  in  witness;  gwy  w 
sp^uul  interest  ami  a deeper  VtdigioaR^lg 
niHcunre  u»  Um  raising  of  this  medicine 


Ul  U Vjlt tti  Bl.OWVSG 
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t%xt\hYii 1 aw>  iw>lnfth>]ly  P&  ^ur^iVii^  ahri  jujfajronly  .par* 

<’.  V !>!»*.;  Th«v  Ur,\y  ♦.ijn’y  of  ;t  liM.j»-  !‘»r  tU-M'  ^US' v>  Ulim'*, 

.leave  lh<?  Unty#  4h^i(£/Um>  liow  bei  w^en  Thfc# . liwJr*  nml  UUmi k^t^. '..&?**  MVei’' 

wi  -wi ■ Ui  & iSitxh'il  yfyd  pttfilt.  T(H»  Llfwfty 
eitte  wtiriiuu  siVe byl<t  i>»  MglJ  Jjmnor  by 
ihm  fii^Htikiipy  tUivv  k*d 

fetly  Hy.M/bvfnjhivljf^.  cmtiw 
md  )^>»i  kiditly  4Uj>v^ct  to\v- 

;Wt  all  its  members.  It  yield*'  $vmt'w% 
to  u i$\i&  In give  vt  for 


:$***]$$#;'  tU*':'t&}r*£X*i. *«f  lib*  tMo;r’ 

A Mfi/Hur  »••*•  »*f"  Jlth  b<i»r  *-  ♦ » ^ ! j » \ • 

t;hv-  0 '&uf Afavi  \»f  ImK 

fty0gfiti\v  ne*  >y#N*t .: » j*&  <H  j&tjii' 

1 Ae-v«i.  A*i- 

#>?**  U jW/  ■•  > v,r  lj,,'»tr<y,  V^nm/m  - •>• 

laflS^pPwP^  ut* :iA (f  “ ' ^.iare.j Jti>\ r . A At I- v/>: 
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hear  of  if.  and  some  ecmte  huiuhiub  of  Cite  varied  life  of  the  camp  with  its 
miles  to  L»»  present.  Tlic*  medicine  nian  mingling  of  amusements  and  religions 
who  is  to  lead  Hie  ceremonies  is  a great  rites,  v. ,>-.| ti  the  rvimings  the  lodges  we**?, 
man,  and  it,  is  believed  that  be  will  jive  lighted  tip  by  jb-eiiglit,  ami  the  shadows;  of  .■ 
long..  Ai  the  rued  ir-i in? -lodge  1 s«\y.  rep-  the  Indkiu  families' were  ..prcyeeted  in  en- 
resetiiaUv'es  from  nnuiy.  of  the  leading  larged  ovUJums  upon  their  canvas  cover- 
teibesoF  the  North  went*  Crees  and  Blood.-,  pigs*  'Purthe  mod  pint,  the  Indians  were 
from  the  north  ; AssinihoinCss,  Pomin-s,  comfort Hhly  seated  around  Jhyir  hWlp,, 
Oros  Ventres;  and  Sioux  from  the  east  , talking  over  the  incidents  of  the  da> 
Kootewm  and  Flatheads  from  the  west  While  passing  a.  ymml  and  iaUerrd 
During  t in-  day  lodge.  1 heard  I hr 

about  fif(*a-h  h ‘ j n WaiTing  and  sob- 

dred  Indian*  inn]  boi"  of  »>i  Lndiam 

gaihe»vd,aml  ilifO  v*  whose  duM  hud 

w-rv  M{,vViMaL  of  recently  departed 

h'dge>..  The  <vop|v  A-V:v:- :•  *.  ghostly  Sand  Hills 

Wir  in  tie*  mrm  * far  to  the  east, 

*T  :•  ■.'•'<  ! ■ I;--  ££%:-  : yfey  where  the  spirits 

I'lmnofertMiiv  id*  ^M&v* of  the  ihuvkPet  tV- 

wliieh  was  iiee.ji  V*  "*'•  ':tofi  ode  a five  ih-itlh. 

two  uuies.  Th*:r  *d*>%  " ‘ Inein  another 

mitn'mi  snt-round  • lodge  came  the 

iug.s  were  jiiex  ^ '«'sUH&in.  sound  of  the  mo 

press!  I dy  hen  tit  i--  ' . ^iom.ujs  vh nm 

ful.  A few  miles  U>  « \ mnig  and singing 

the  west  Were,  the  aLffi  of  ai  Rabun  d*.w  ■ 

Roeky  Monmmos  . vW  tor  While  gudMiY  - 

over  n irndi  hang  y y un  ug  tp  d ri  v \\  a wn  v 

a batik  .of  heavy'  A " Jgjf  jjflg  ihe  evil  spirits  w im 

The..  * xf  held  possession  (d 

Min  which  . v . i ■■>  . y':‘  Urn  ibek ; mid  (or 

Mldyihg  hch’i i id  . . friei'  ym  I heard 

Mourn  Red  Chief  ;y  au-rv  '■{  U>.  hbJvov- 

lightod  up  lit*/  '0WWi'.  - %■  . Td  Vvy  a a?eri^s  of 

sombre  <*h>nh  : nyo.  The  door 

masses  with  < dap*uddm»i  y «m<  'h- 

spleudfd.  nolorivig.  K ‘ ftWwd  Otfl  vUshvd 

while  ^ ns  bright  Ah  vbTemliog^mg 

the  f)U>r«nU*n(  }ie;j*t;  "•  ; ' Ron.*  of  -j n angry 

ir^emhlihg  smoke  ‘ ‘ ‘ ' Utn  eainp  has  um>>s 

svaseHp;d!s  mmiiii  df  Urn  ronfMsts  vn 

lug  the  emwwn  slv\’  . iMiiii.Ul  !>¥{uMH  ;no 

■'•-•■  »Vl«r  t’m'eii.i.n-r  wmih  CAir  * we  hud  fd 

of  ihe  aiming  ‘ eompaet  piliWHV 

mgb'  Hr*nf*  the  Tbtnigii  Urn  most 

mmmmimy-  rVdgvs  ln  rd>  of  horses  '.wrr  striking  eximney  of  weulO*  and  poVeriy 
<j'oei  ly  .nwdiain,.  wjiih'  here  nmi  -theA  are  a toe  nr,  the  jighis  and  .shinhiw.s  at  th>- 
inuJd  lie  MV.’II  a solih;ry  Indian  who  bad  Uj^fiu  y»;  ?ihd  of1  health  and 

waud«o-;-.l  r:H'  for  meddal.ioi;  »r  so!  • - ; - L i aev  of  }»i4ila>s  and  humor,  of  the 

Uah:.  . ya,<‘>  alto  the  gayroj']i»v<>  and  hwhy  of 

'Ida  dav  - hi-i'.,,- -a  1 1n  great  emvimmy  of  dh-*  oid  muds  v,  isdran  aiui  thoughliuT 

Ciit*.  u^dirine: Icxltm  I apeip  titld  yini ti h . W) Iv'-a.pd  v&ck> 
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l%*s*r 1 of  ii|irM*  Vmv  jw.senl,  out  h nmj  ]>»ov{.mu’  of  ;m  i-JiMniiMiis  pack. . of 
drarp^r  contrast.*  l^ca?‘sf‘  of  fije  Wolves:  ^riYiitnc.ily  M*ei>y  chorus,  div-d 
doseuess  of  their  c'fnO^-uiiy.  , ;nvoy.  When  ^Yfu\cth?V»tr  * asypiiel  aj'tfin 

f \ny  *!«>"%  #1  tjji'f.iti  roy  iiiriHkcts,  svitli  tlir  'tv\o  young  voamnia  pa>x<d  m-ar  me  on 
slej,  for  my  riii.f.  The  foil  moqil;  had  risen  horseback , ini*  a*  hcauhiuJ  *4  wnli' 

from  - the  phio  d ttoudo»u  t ho  camp-  with  'Mm  if."  m periWo  timo  vyhli  Mm  slow  trot 
H>  Many  vM  the  vi  hife  lodges.  »,vjth  of  l.hdr  ThOV  jiUsW  80'  c!h^ 

th<y*r  ;:rOrt»i*  ul  tapor n»n‘ .poles.  stood  out  in  . iiiy  Uja^Ucts-  /JuU  i *Uy  Micro  very 
in  sharp  relief  n^unM,  Ur*  bm’mshed  east-  deadjig  il^  v.  m n d hoinni 

f'M*n  s>> . To  {fewest  *\«’.  r Mm  dim  oat-  " i:  hi  jin**/  »howTit£  »lr*ii  tfvi.lv  in  id'  me 

lines  of  it.ie  r?j«/vrcd  Uf.K'kiev. Wind  which  dimmed  moonbdst.  Thdr 

1 1 * • • mVemrijystar  WiW  ,slo\viy  ^.nkjn-r . TbfS  in  die  porfenf  jdiichmii  . of  yh-* . no>v!  ivf 
Ynuo&  mefi  on  pinke*  clutywere  .Wdslug  th#y*v»lf  , ‘ 

then*  *v»jisih*  upei!  bi-^Anith.  yioiuir  *»t  *>r»  ihc  fidkodhjr  day  V n Um^sytl  ppl 

>U)t^v*iis  mi  In<iiuo  ’ o'adit  3on2.  ’ rf.  coy-  orut  dyv  mi*j>  horn-  races  Tfu*.  cum  ••-.>. 
iii-n  iiftftM  fi-mu  Mm  fuedaM.W,  wbi*iU  o‘:o  Mono*  Mm  sou t !»  mM*  of  Mm 

In  the*  centre  of  the  capip  several  d.oir>.  e.'UUjy  very  jncbn'rsuoe,  Mm  mg'  ; ) . n 
Started  up  a mournful  h«*»yj.  Suddenly,  west/vviih  peaks  ?.*?■  Wkjgrourj<l. 

&&  ?f  in  Te.sptui.se  to  u prearranged  .dgiuiL  Tm  hid  due  of  ihe  prairies*  go  wild  over 
hundreds  of  dogs.  m hU  parts  of  Idemmp,  Wiring,  ami  are  siijKO*h  borseurOH,  ruling 
Juliet]  Ih-  Tnflfo'n*  Jc&tj  a •rrruypn  Imrebuefc  hie  mo*f  yidoi*£  of  iirtbroVe-tt 

h.owl/*  uvhkb.  closely  resembled  the  di$-  bnmrorn  The  chief  rare  of  the  day  ^Uv> 
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1 tlie  inti*  effect  of  ills-.  scaJyjtjgv ' \y&$  tfy  jcjt&totly  d*S“- ■ 

ia>»>  u\m?  t'fiv  i;iyw\w\r!»:_  A i.  tu*  finish  * pleasing  to  White  cbj^f. 

pirfMYd  of  Indian*  g&rhbrrtl  who  bad  hu\  suddgnJy  stepping;  i«fe*  tbti  cir^derh^. 

•staked  jpl^-'Mf  tli^ri’  i»os^v^H>a^  upon  the:  motioned  to  the  dancers  to  .stop. 

Ve^Milt*  iipO  "j^ho:  il/eii^ 

Ipkae  frton  by  " 

AboUf.  Sjtfttf  . Wolf  ttfgfc  through 

U v&*  >$uii to , ’ m i totod*  jft  JfliSr  pat*  erf  u I ft)  a r ked 
v'm;o  thHt Uuar  Wtiaf’to  h$  d il&ne*.  groUMh 
“ alt  tb^'y^hhg  hlt(vii  go  i<»  tlufr 
lodgi^  ’adit-'  tikm.  tiipir 

u j L L i f o I t^Iir 1 1 *5  let  vH'tj  &\& 

i'XiHW  ^ When  tim  young;  men 
M*d.  coining  in  fcw<>i5?  iUid  lio*ee»  from 
difffcrbiu  p« rta  of  '(I'm ^in$v 
dto  (hvA*  gayes l aiid 
rnmt  ethliprato  intliah  iftotbes^ 
the  {doltiyt^pt^  etFwt  being 

%r  -04^'  UdkilHg  A 

#1  i * tells;  /•&  .frit  pped  Abou  t Jj0 

ft»Air  Tte  dnmmrs  sat  JRy^ 

d*>Vti  ki  v*  ^'to.mi?cil.eT-.  and 
>v.b«h  foidy  or 

rived  tUe  ^iugm : :b*^i^^)^.:.' '■;■ 

eotopaiiiyd  by  drurr)^ 

FirM  yiii n*  t be;  dnhte  of  tte 

\vatT»or^5  in  S^li.fei)  *$llS 

>v,iy*>  took  part  find  bee ij  in  J|p||S 

bairtfe?  Tfrjtt  i .W&4-  ftdtii Wed  by  I,' |S|® 

tht*  tlMufch'  itt  'yrht*  UiVd 

hwi  • Out-  Jua-  \ 

f O&fclVfi*  Qkl  iidiotV^  ^H^t}  • 
arm ; &>$  teen  shot  off  by  an  • 0 ~W^ 
erMfoyvy  ^pibml  h\ to  tiie  s$j&$ 

vvifttgre&V  energy  . 

fVmtor  >}W  ' ■ 1V» t:-  d hiri»)f>  af  Uitv  ■’  ;- 

'*  Jubk  - hvduiitf  * • 7 . : •>•’  'f  4 

as 

if . &‘7X«rA^^;  M Aotibgi^^llevV  ‘ 

\^u\  »'-i. ],}-■  rr;J.n>-  ^ g *' -V l'U  P' ! 

h n • • hA 

-Hbr>fc  (ds  <.xwitij  Whipd'  the  v 

n g ili ywh gl k the  >ho>- 
•'  iXom  ^ld<ih  ■ :«I^‘ti:v;t.  .AbtdU^ 

to  x . - hint  ,;j A7  !fr‘6f ' o4 . ’’  -of 

I frpt/f ; t\io  | '^fjji  jr ' * .A  1 u*iv*e 

varv.rd  frohv  >vood  f Ufars  had  tom  a* 


The  leader  of  the  dAthH^  waa  KlArk 
vV^j.n!.  a hfvgi^  a fid  Jiahd.sorho:  hniiviiL 

^ho^eseAt  in  the  su t*r o f i a*s 
by  A 'driven;  dit^ 

.iiy fttoo ‘ 

& h\z,  moved  ahon*  elArhe,  sirek 

hi  hafuk,  hu«Ur»'?.g  MiU  Msr ' danceis  and 
givirig  ^havp  eht»  ihorse  v;ho  lagged 

bs  lie  .sv^.s  nnd  devoted  par*,  of 

hfe  aMenttoo  to  sorting  tbht  ftm  StOfttyn 
ehiWreh  wtn^  Aonffoht-; 

f ahlj  ^tfed  nnd  fvc?ire 

• *v>to  ■■■’v'Thtff  iferr 

b-af  iff-  Chi  Inrge  f.d a1  :• ' o\ 
-r'.  'v*m’s  ve^n.r  d io  ho  Kfiovl 
'-  *•  ' Hn  !o  dui-ighn-v,  .wiia 
- ? r tl  wjth  liyr 

t Afiuly . f]  e>  fefphC 
bjnok . ■ ey^vJ>i^nb  - 

in g n'ltli 

; d< I , { folhji \nVd  ■byAf Fi 

fVfiir  fatixrv  «g  hr  tv/ol;  pari 
r the  iiance>  - i-|^ v ;gQtip^: ,«rd¥p ' 
pje.x  Urn  j-nd./.'tong^h’&ii?'  bitog.tog- 
i).v«r  ^hp.nideva ■xrerA 

dtg  i^hii  Ast  Wi til  X lib  briniard 
frjiu- ■iMrd'f  her  oostnoitf,  itev^Imia. 
LJb  b h i^h:  rn^1  li  ih&l  tof;<  n 

hi  fully  rWmv»k’d  vviu. 

■ lodgin';;*.  'voii*t* 

Wl'iv  \rouml  her.  ^Hist-  n*at-i 

vi  niiivihluri?  # bnu w bolt  plpsidy 

,”r\f^V’-  lilt* 

dark  A h Air. body  ^viaved  to  and 

ny-fi'O'  furt  .a'tuf  hpv  /Mhail  UU)CV.1M»I'V,‘ 

of 

tfre*  drJim^  '•%•'  ■ - 

.;' .'  ’ I t ♦>  • v<  j.  A-lil";:  i 

ud  ivd’  u 

of  a ‘ ■ ^WMI* *v f : the 
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Alt  4i«#p£  1 tfel  iim  <3^at  g^iiftrou^y  ift> ' Afu-r  tlie  tU«  dlatfRe 

F:.-lh*:r  t<t  W.ss})ingf0{i  wii!  pot :■  Stop  *Mi'f  W ;i.<  i.'dlllitMiwl  Mtlt.il  KttHttyVfta, 

<\uairj^-  together.  torit  Ut?#*  m>t  fast  Uni”-.  T|ti»t  vtvcmiiir  1 living  ifm  jUitw  rf  a 
SM  fbe  <»}il  kvtp  1oV«-^rtr}jgfv8(inp  fo Jf  y*M%  trtar*  passing 

. » . iy.  ....  ; V > . • » .•■■:•  :•"  il-v- ',.v‘  • *.  :,.♦••  . \ . *.  i ; . *\  ...  ' . kvv' 


that  -ws  Urtt&kf  &WJ*  fe  nt&rlu  ofiite  'tmeetf&ejti’t,  Jfcl* 
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poles  were  next  carefully  lifted  into  place 
by  means  of  the  shearlike  poles,  and 
branches  with  foliage  were  placed  against 
the  sides  of  the  lodge.  The  door  of  the 
medicine -lodge  faced  toward  the  east. 
Inside,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance,  a 
small  booth  of  boughs  interwoven  with 
ground  cedar  was  built  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  medicine  - men.  During  the 
four  days’  ceremony  they  do  not  leave 
this  booth  for  either  eating  or  drinking. 

When  the  people  had  returned  to  their 
lodges,  Medicine  Bull  entered  the  bootli  to 
pray  and  make  medicine.  Although  the 
night  was  cold,  he  was  stripped  to  his 
breech-cloth,  his  body  being  decorated 
with  paint,  the  sacred  red  representing  the 
Sun, and  the  black  the  Moon. 

On  the  following  morning  the  people 
surrounded  and  crowded  into  the  medi- 
cine-lodge in  such  numbers  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  others  to  enter,  or 
for  those  that  were  within  to  withdraw. 
A space,  however,  was  kept  open  in  the 
centre  for  the  warriors,  who  danced,  dress- 
ed in  their  war  costumes  and  with  faces 
hideously  painted.  In  former  years  it 
was  the  custom  for  those  who  had  made 
vows  to  the  Sun  for  deliverance  from 
sickness  or  battle  to  fulfil  those  vows  at 
th  is  time  with  remarkable  feats  of  self-tor- 
ture. Slits  were  cut  in  their  breasts,  and 
rawhide  ropes  were  inserted  beneath  the 
muscles,  tied  securely,  and  fastened  to  the 
centre  pole,  around  which  they  danced 
until  they  tore  themselves  loose  in  their 
frenzy.  This  barbarous  and  revolting  cus- 
tom has,  however,  entirely  ceased,  under 
the  firm  hand  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. 

The  medicine-men  are  believed  to  have 
power  over  the  weather,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  medicine- lodge  are  expected  to  drive 
away  all  storms,  and  to  make  favorable 
weather  while  it  lasts.  An  incident  that 
happened  duripg  this  medicine-lodge  il- 
lustrates the  manner  in  which  the  medi- 
cine men  acquire  and  sustain  their  stand- 
ing with  the  tribe.  In  the  early  afternoon 
a dark  storm-cloud,  with  its  eastern  side 
extending  far  out  over  the  prairie,  was 
seen  slowly  advancing  along  the  main 
range  of  the  Rockies,  directly  toward 
the  encampment.  The  Indians  anxiously 
watched  the  medicine-men,  who  werequick 
to  realize  that  the  event  was  big  with  the 
possibilities  of  success  or  failure  for  their 
office.  Medicine  Bull  and  Bull  Child, 
standing  in  front  of  their  people,  entered 


into  a sort  of  competition  in  prophecy,  but 
with  much  better  success  than  the  com- 
peting prophets  of  Baal.  Bull  Child,  blow- 
ing his  whistle  and  facing  the  black  cloud, 
spoke  in  a loud  voice.  4‘ See,”  he  said,  “a 
storm  comes  from  the  mountains  over 
the  prairie,  and  you  people  would  get 
wet;  but  I am  powerful  and  my  medicine 
is  strong.  That  cloud  will  now  separate, 
and  there  will  be  no  shower.”  All  the 
people  watched  the  cloud  intently.  A 
sudden  change  in  the  wind  averted  its 
course,  and  it  divided  as  Bull  Child  pre- 
dicted. Medicine  Bull,  jealous  of  the 
success  of  his  rival,  said,  “Bull  Child, 
you  are  wrong;  that  cloud  is  separated, 
but  my  medicine  is  stronger.  It  will 
again  unite  and  return,  and  will  wet  all 
the  people.”  Again  the  eyes  of  the  Ind- 
ians eagerly  watched  the  divided  storm- 
clouds,  which  came  together,  and  contin- 
uing to  spread,  at  length  passed  over  the 
encampment  with  a heavy  rain. 

Men,  women,  and  children  came  before 
the  medicine-men,  who,  having  their  faces 
painted  with  the  sacred  red  paint,  gave 
them  their  blessing  of  “Long  life  and 
good  luck.”  The  squaws  carried  their 
pappooses  to  Medicine  Bull,  who,  taking 
them  in  his  arms  and  gazing  intently  at 
the  bright  sun,  prayed,  holding  at  the 
same  time  in  one  hand  a bunch  of  eagle 
feathers,  and  in  the  other  a buffalo  tail. 
During  each  of  the  four  days  of  ceremony 
there  was  frequent  dancing  in  the  medi- 
cine-lodge, when  the  warriors  counted 
“ coups  ” and  narrated  their  deeds  of 
bravery. 

Upon  the  last  day  of  the  sun -dance, 
when  all  the  tribe  were  assembled,  Mad 
Wolf,  the  great  orator  of  the  Piegans, 
stepped  into  the  circle.  With  his  left 
hand  he  held  his  blanket  around  him, 
while  with  his  right  he  made  a gesture 
signifying  that  he  wished  to  be  heard. 
When  there  was  silence,  he  began  in  a 
strong,  full  voice:  “Men  and  women, 
there  is  nothing  bad  that  I have  now  to 
tell  you,  and  I speak  to  you  with  a good 
heart.  Send  your  children  to  school,  for 
if  they  can  learn  the  talk  of  the  white 
man,  they  will  be  a great  help  to  us. 
The  buffalo  have  gone,  the  antelope  and 
the  rest  of  the  game  also,  and  we  now 
have  nothing  more  to  depend  upon.  Try 
your  best  to  make  a living  upon  your 
ranches,  and  look  well  after  your  cattle, 
for  if  you  raise  and  care  for  them,  you 
can  make  a good  living.  Let  every  one 
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PART  IX 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  day  grew  very  hot,  and  Eleanor 
suffered  visibly,  even  though  the 
quality  of  the  air  remained 
throughout  pure  and  fresh,  and  Lucy  in 
the  shelter  of  the  broad  loggia  felt  no- 
thing but  a keen  physical  enjoyment  of 
the  glow  and  blaze  that  held  the  outer 
world. 

After  their  mid-day  meal  Lucy  was 
sitting  idly  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  log- 
gia which  commanded  the  bit  of  road 
just  outside  the  convent,  when  she  per- 
ceived a figure  mounting  the  hill. 

“Father  Benecke!”  she  said  to  Elea- 
nor. “ What  a climb  for  him  in  this 
heat ! Did  you  say  he  had  gone  to 
Selvapendente?  Poor  old  man! — how  hot 
and  tired  he  looks ! — and  with  that  heavy 
parcel  too!” 

And  withdrawing  herself  a little  out 
of  sight,  she  watched  the  priest,  lie  had 
just  paused  in  a last  patch  of  shade  to 
take  breath  after  the  long  ascent.  De- 
positing the  bundle  he  had  been  carrying 
on  a way-side  stone,  he  took  out  his  large 
colored  handkerchief  and  mopped  the 
perspiration  from  his  face,  with  long 
sighs  of  exhaustion.  Then,  with  his 
hands  on  his  sides,  he  looked  round  him. 
Opposite  to  him  was  a little  shrine,  with 
the  usual  rude  fresco  and  enthroned  Ma- 
donna behind  a grating.  The  priest 
walked  over  to  it  and  knelt  down. 

In  a few  minutes  he  returned  and  took 
up  his  parcel.  As  he  entered  the  outer 
gate  of  the  convent,  Lucy  could  see  him 
glancing  nervously  from  side  to  side. 
But  it  was  the  hour  of  siesta  and  of 
quiet.  His  tormentors  of  the  morning 
were  all  under  cover. 

The  parcel  that  lie  carried  had  partly 
broken  out  of  its  wrappings  during  the 
long  walk,  and  Lucy  could  see  that  it 
contained  clothes  of  some  kind. 


“ Poor  father !”  she  said  again  to  Elea- 
nor. “ Couldn’t  he  have  got  some  boy 
to  carry  that  for  him?  How  I should 
like  to  rest  him  and  give  him  some 
coffee!  Shall  I send  Cecco  to  ask  him 
to  come  here?” 

Eleanor  shook  her  head. 

“ Better  not.  He  wouldn’t  come.  We 
shall  have  to  tame  him  like  a bird.” 

The  hours  passed  on.  At  last  the 
western  sun  began  to  creep  round  into  the 
loggia . The  empty  cells  on  the  eastern 
side  were  now  cool,  but  they  looked  upon 
the  inner  cloistered  court,  which  was 
alive  with  playing  children  and  all  the 
farm  life.  Eleanor  shrank  both  from 
noise  and  spectators.  Yet  she  grew 
visibly  more  tired  and  restless,  and  Lucy 
went  out  to  reconnoitre.  She  came  back 
recommending  a descent  into  the  forest. 

So  they  braved  a few  yards  of  sun- 
scorched  road  and  plunged  into  a little 
right-hand  track,  which  led  downward 
through  a thick  undergrowth  of  heath 
and  arbutus  towards  what  seemed  the 
cool  heart  of  the  woods. 

Presently  they  came  to  a small  gate, 
and  beyond  appeared  a broad,  well-kept 
path,  winding  in  zigzags  along  the  for- 
est-covered side  of  the  hill. 

“ This  must  be  private,”  said  Eleanor, 
looking  at  the  gate  in  some  doubt. 
“ And  there,  you  see,  is  the  Palazzo 
Guerrini.” 

She  pointed.  Above  them  through  a 
gap  in  the  trees  showed  the  great  yel- 
low pile  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  the 
forest  stretching  steeply  up  to  it  and 
enveloping  it  from  below. 

“ There  is  nothing  to  stop  us,”  said 
Lucy.  “ They  won’t  turn  us  out,  if  it  is 
theirs.  I can’t  have  you  go  through  that 
sun  again.” 

And  she  pressed  on,  looking  for  shade 
and  rest. 

But  soon  she  stopped,  with  a little  cry, 
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and  they  both  stood  looking  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  strange  and  lovely  thing 
upon  which  they  had  stumbled  una- 
wares. 

“I  know!”  cried  Lucy.  “The  woman 
at  the  convent  tried  to  tell  me — and  I 
couldn’t  understand.  She  said  we  must 
see  the  6 Sassetto  ’ — that  it  was  a wonder 
— and  all  the  strangers  thought  so.  And 
it  is  a wonder!  And  so  cool!” 

Down  from  the  very  brow  of  the  hill, 
in  an  age  before  man  was  born,  the 
giant  force  of  some  primeval  convulsion 
had  flung  a lava  torrent  of  molten  rock 
to  the  bed  of  the  Paglia.  And  there  still 
was  the  torrent — a rock  stream  composed 
of  huge  blocks  of  basalt — flowing  in  one 
vast  steep  fall,  a couple  of  hundred  yards 
wide,  through  the  forest  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  hill. 

And  very  grim  and  stern  would  that 
rock  river  have  been  but  for  Italy  and 
the  powers  of  the  Italian  soil.  But  the 
forest  and  its  lovely  undergrowths,  its 
heaths  and  creepers,  its  ferns  and  peri- 
winkles, its  lichen  and  mosses,  had 
thrown  themselves  on  the  frozen  lava, 
had  decked  and  softened  its  wild  shapes, 
had  reared  oaks  and  pines  amid  the 
clefts  of  basalt,  and  planted  all  the  cran- 
nies below  with  lighter,  featherier  green, 
till  in  the  dim  forest  light  all  that  had 
once  been  terror  had  softened  into  grace, 
and  Nature  herself  had  turned  her  freak 
to  poetry. 

And  throughout  the  “ Sassetto  ” there 
reigned  a peculiar  and  delicious  coolness 
— the  blended  breath  of  mountain  and 
forest.  The  smooth  path  that  Eleanor 
and  Lucy  had  been  following  wound  in 
and  out  among  the  strange  rock  masses, 
bearing  the  signs  of  having  been  made  at 
great  cost  and  difficulty.  Soon,  also, 
benches  of  gray  stone  began  to  mark  the 
course  of  it  at  frequent  intervals. 

“We  must  live  here!”  cried  Lucy  in 
enchantment.  “ Let  me  spread  the  shawl 
for  you — there! — just  in  front  of  that 
glimpse  of  the  river.” 

They  had  turned  a corner  of  the  path. 
Lucy,  whose  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  blue 
distance  towards  Orvieto,  heard  a hur- 
ried word  from  Eleanor,  looked  round, 
and  saw  Father  Benecke  just  rising  from 
a seat  in  front. 

A shock  ran  through  her.  The  priest 
stood  hesitating  and  miserable  before 
Vm..  Cl.— No.  G0I.-59 


them,  a hot  color  suffusing  his  hollow 
cheeks.  Lucy  saw  that  lie  was  no  longer 
in  clerical  dress.  He  wore  a gray  al- 
paca suit,  and  a hat  of  fine  Leghorn 
straw  with  a broad  black  ribbon.  Both 
ladies  almost  feared  to  speak  to  him. 

Then  Lucy  ran  forward,  her  cheeks  too 
a bright  red,  her  eyes  wet  and  sparkling. 
“How  do  you  do,  Father  Benecke?  You 
won’t  remember  me,  but  I was  just  intro- 
duced to  you  that  day  at  luncheon — 
don’t  you  remember — on  the  Aventine  ?” 

The  priest  took  her  offered  hand,  and 
looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

“Yes  — I remember  — you  were  with 
Miss  Manisty.” 

“ I wish  you  had  asked  me  to  come 
with  you  this  morning,”  cried  the  girl, 
suddenly.  “ I’d  have  helped  you  carry 
that  parcel  up  the  hill.  It  was  too  much 
for  you  in  the  heat.” 

Her  face  expressed  the  sweetest,  most 
passionate  sympathy  — the  indignant 
homage  of  youth  to  old  age  unjustly 
wounded  and  forsaken.  Eleanor  was  no 
less  surprised  than  Father  Benecke.  Was 
this  the  stiff,  the  reticent  Lucy? 

The  priest  struggled  for  composure, 
and  smiled  as  he  withdrew  his  hand. 

“ You  would  have  found  it  a long 
way,  signori na.  I tried  to  get  a boy  at 
Selvapendente,  but  no  one  would  serve 
me.” 

He  paused  a moment,  then  resumed, 
speaking  with  a sort  of  passionate  re- 
luctance, his  eyes  upon  the  ground: 

“ I am  a suspended  priest  — and  the 
Bishop  of  Orvieto  has  notified  the  fact 
to  his  clergy.  The  news  was  soon  knowui 
through  the  whole  district.  And  now  it 
seems  the  people  hate  me.  They  will  do 
nothing  for  me.  Xav,  if  they  could, 
they  would  willingly  do  me  an  injury.” 

The  flush  had  died  out  of  the  old 
cheeks.  lie  stood  bareheaded  before 
them,  the  tonsure  showing  plainly  amid 
his  still  thick  white  locks — the  delicate 
face  and  hair,  like  a study  in  ivory  and 
silver,  thrown  out  against  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  Sassetto. 

“Father,  won’t  you  sit  down  and  tell 
me  about  it  all  ?”  said  Eleanor,  gently. 
“You  didn’t  send  me  away,  you  know — 
the  other  day — at  the  villa.” 

The  priest  sighed  — and  hesitated. 
“ I don’t  know,  madame,  why  I should 
trouble  you  with  my  poor  story.” 
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“ It  would  not  trouble  me.  Besides,  I 
know  so  much  of  it  already.” 

She  pointed  to  the  bench  he  had  just 
left. 

“ And  I,”  said  Lucy,  “ will  go  and 
fetch  a book  I left  in  the  loggia.  Father 
Benecke,  Mrs.  Burgoyne  is  not  strong. 
She  has  walked  more  than  enough.  Will 
you  kindly  make  her  rest  while  I am 
gone ?” 

She  fixed  upon  him  her  kind  beseech- 
ing eyes.  The  sympathy,  the  homage,  of 
the  two  women  enveloped  the  old  man. 
Ilis  brow  cleared  a little. 

She  sped  down  the  winding  path, 
aglow  with  anger  and  pity.  The  priest’s 
crushed  strength  and  humiliated  age — 
what  a testimony  to  the  power  of  that 
tradition  for  which  Mr.  Manisty  was 
working — its  unmerciful  and  tyrannous 
power ! 

Why  such  a penalty  for  a “ mildly 
Liberal  ” book  — “a  fraction  of  the 
truth  ” ? She  could  hear  Manisty’s  ironic 
voice  on  that  bygone  drive  to  Nemi.  If 
he  saw  his  friend  now,  would  he  still  ex- 
cuse— defend — Her  thoughts  wrestled 
with  him  hotly  — fhen  withdrew  them- 
selves in  haste,  and  fled  the  field. 

Meanwhile  Father  Benecke’s  reserve 
had  gradually  yielded.  He  gave  Elea- 
nor a long  troubled  look,  and  said  at  last, 
very  simply, 

“ Madame,  you  see  a man  broken- 
hearted—” 

lie  stopped,  staring  desolately  at  the 
ground.  Eleanor  threw  in  a few  gentle 
words  and  phrases,  and  presently  he 
again  mustered  courage  to  speak: 

“You  remember,  raadame,  that  my 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Osservatore  Ro- 
mano after  a pledge  had  been  given  to 
me  that  only  the  bare  fact  of  my  sub- 
mission, the  mere  formula  that  attends 
the  withdrawal  of  any  book  that  has  been 
placed  upon  the  Index,  should  be  given 
to  the  public.  Then  my  letter  appeared. 
And  suddenly  it  all  became  clear  to  me. 
1 cannot  explain  it.  It  was  with  me  as 
it  was  with  St.  Paul:  i Placuit  Domino 
ut  revelaret  filium  suum  in  me!’  My 
heart  rose  up  and  said,  ‘ Thou  hast  be- 
trayed the  truth  ’ — r Trad  id  ist  i Sand  urn 
at  Just  urn!*  After  I left  you  that  day  I 
wrote  withdrawing  my  letter  and  my 
submission.  And  I sent  a copy  to  one  of 


the  Liberal  papers.  Then  my  heart  smote 
me.  One  of  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy 
Office  had  treated  me  with  much  kind- 
ness. I wrote  to  him — I tried  to  explain 
what  I had  done.  I wrote  to  several 
other  persons  at  the  Vatican,  complain- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  I had  been 
dealt  with.  No  answer — not  one.  All 
were  silent — as  though  I were  already  a 
dead  man.  Then  I tried  to  see  one  or 
two  of  my  old  friends.  But  no  one 
would  receive  me;  one  and  all  turned  me 
from  their  doors.  So  then  I left  Rome. 
But  I could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  go 
home  till  1 knew  the  worst.  You  under- 
stand, madame,  that  I have  been  a Pro- 
fessor of  Theology;  that  my  Faculty  can 
remove  me — that  i#y  Faculty  obeys  the 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  obey  the  Holy 
See.  I remembered  this  place — I left  my 
address  in  Rome — and  I came  down  here 
to  wait.  Ah!  it  was  not  long!” 

He  drew  himself  up,  smiling  bitterly. 

“ Two  days  after  I arrived  here  I re- 
ceived two  letters  simultaneously  — one 
from  my  bishop,  the  other  from  the 
Council  of  my  Faculty — suspending  me 
both  from  my  priestly  and  my  academ- 
ical functions.  By  the  next  post  arrived 
a communication  from  the  bishop  of  this 
diocese,  forbidding  me  the  sacraments.” 

He  paused.  The  mere  recital  of  his 
case  had  brought  him  again  into  the  be- 
wilderment of  that  mental  anguish  he 
had  gone  through.  Eleanor  made  a mur- 
mur of  sympathy.  He  faced  her  with  a 
sudden  ardor. 

“I  had  expected  it,  madame;  but  when 
it  came  1 was  stunned — I was  bowed  to 
the  earth.  A few  days  later  I received 
an  anonymous  letter  — from  Orvieto,  I 
think — reminding  me  that  a priest  sus- 
pended a die  inis  has  no  right  to  the  sou- 
tane. ‘ Let  the  traitor,’  it  said,  4 give  up 
the  uniform  he  has  disgraced — let  him  at 
least  have  the  decency  to  do  that.  In 
my  trouble  I had  not  thought  of  it.  So  I 
wrote  to  a friend  in  Rome  to  send  me 
clothes.” 

Eleanor’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
thought  of  the  old  man  staggering  alone 
up  the  dusty  hill  under  his  unwelcome 
burden. 

He  himself  was  looking  down  at  his 
new  clothes  in  a kind  of  confusion.  Sud- 
denly he  said,  under  his  breath:  “And 
for  what?  — because  I said  what  every 
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educated  man  in  Europe  knows  to  be 
true. 

“Father,*  said  Eleanor,  longing  to  ex- 
press some  poor  word  of  comfort  and 
respect,  “you  have  suffered  greatly — you 
will  suffer — but  it  is  not  for  yourself.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“ Madame,  you  see  a man  dying  of 
hunger  and  thirst ! He  cannot  cheat 
himself  with  fine  words.  He  starves!” 

She  stared  at  him,  startled  — partly 
understanding. 

“ For  forty-two  years,”  he  said,  in  a 
low,  pathetic  voice,  “ have  I received  my 
Lord — day  after  day — without  a break. 
And  now  1 they  have  taken  Him  away — 
and  I know  not  where  they  have  laid 
Him  !’  ” 

Nothing  could  be  more  desolate  than 
tone  and  look.  Eleanor  understood.  She 
had  seen  this  hunger  before.  She  re- 
membered a convent  in  Rome  where  on 
Good-Fridays  some  of  the  nuns  were 
often  ill  with  restlessness  and  longing, 
because  for  twenty-four  hours  the  sacra- 
ment was  not  upon  the  altar. 

Under  the  protection  of  her  reverent 
and  pitying  silence  he  gradually  recover- 
ed himself.  With  great  delicacy,  with 
fine  and  chosen  words,  she  began  to  try 
and  comfort  him,  dwelling  on  his  com- 
radeship with  all  the  martyrs  of  the 
world,  on  the  help  and  support  that 
would  certainly  gather  round  him,  on 
the  new  friends  that  would  replace  the 
old.  And  as  she  talked  there  grew  up  in 
her  mind  an  envy  of  him  so  passionate, 
so  intense,  that  she  could  have  thrown 
herself  at  his  feet  there’  and  then,  and 
opened  her  own  wretched  heart  to  him. 

He,  tortured  by  the  martyrdom  of 
thought,  by  the  loss  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship! She,  scorched  and  consumed  by  a 
passion  that  was  perfectly  ready  to  feed 
itself  on  the  pain  and  injury  of  the  be- 
loved, or  the  innocent,  as  soon  as  its  own 
selfish  satisfaction  was  denied  it ! There 
was  a moment  when  she  felt  herself  un- 
worthy to  breathe  the  same  air  with  him. 

She  stared  at  him,  frowning  and  pale, 
her  hand  clasping  her  breast,  lest  he 
should  hear  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

Then  the  hand  dropped.  The  inner 
tumult  passed.  And  at  the  same  moment 
the  sound  of  steps  was  heard  approach- 
ing. 


Round  the  farther  corner  of  the  path 
came  two  ladies,  descending  towards 
them.  They  were  both  dressed  in  deep 
mourning.  The  first  was  an  old  woman, 
powerfully  arid  substantially  built.  Her 
gray  hair,  raised  in  a sort  of  toupe  under 
her  plain  black  bonnet,  framed  a broad 
and  noticeable  brow,  black  eyes,  and 
other  features  that  were  both  benevolent 
and  strong.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her 
face  expressed  a haunting  and  prevail- 
ing sorrow.  Eleanor  noticed  that  she 
was  walking  alone,  some  distance  ahead 
of  her  companion,  and  that  she  had 
gathered  up  her  black  skirts  in  an  un- 
gloved hand,  with  an  absent  disregard 
of  appearances.  Behind  her  came  a 
younger  lady,  a sallow  and  pinched  wo- 
man of  about  thirty,  very  slight  and 
tall. 

As  they  passed  Eleanor  and  her  com- 
panion, the  elder  woman  threw  a linger- 
ing glance  at  the  strangers.  The  scrutiny 
of  it  was  perhaps  somewhat  imperious. 
The  younger  lady  walked  past  stiffly 
with  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

Eleanor  and  Father  Benecke  were 
naturally  silent  as  they  passed.  Eleanor 
had  just  begun  to  speak  again  when  she 
heard  herself  suddenly  addressed  in 
French. 

She  looked  up  in  astonishment,  and 
saw  that  the  old  lady  had  returned  and 
was  standing  before  her. 

“ Madame — you  allow  me  to  address 
you  ?” 

Eleanor  bowed. 

“You  are  staying  at  Santa  Trinita,  I 
believe?” 

“ Oui.  madame . We  arrived  yester- 
day.” 

The  Contessa’s  examining  eye,  whereof 
the  ‘keenness  was  but  just  duly  chastened 
by  courtesy,  took  note  of  that  delicate* 
and  frail  refinement  which  belonged  both 
to  Eleanor’s  person  and  dress. 

“ T fear,  madame,  you  are  but  roughly 
housed  at  the  Trinita.  They  are  not  ac- 
customed to  English  ladies.  If  my 
daughter  and  I,  who  are  residents  here, 
can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I beg  that 
you  will  command  us.” 

Eleanor  felt  nothing  but  an  angry  im- 
patience. Could  even  this  remote  place 
give  them  no  privacy  ? She  answered, 
however,  with  her  usual  grace: 

“You  are  very  good,  madame.  I sup- 
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pose  that  I am  speaking  to  the  Contessa 
Guerrini  ?” 

The  other  lady  made  a sign  of  assent. 

“ We  brought  a few  things  from  Orvi- 
eto  — my  friend  and  I,”  Eleanor  con- 
tinued. “ We  shall  only  stay  a few 
weeks.  I think  we  have  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. But  I am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
your  courtesy.” 

Her  manner,  however,  expressed  no 
effusion,  hardly  even  adequate  response. 
The  Contessa  understood.  She  talked  for 
a few  moments,  gave  a few  directions  as 
to  paths  and  points  of  view,  pointed  out 
a drive  beyond  Selvapendente  on  the 
mountain-side,  bowed,  and  departed. 

Her  bow  did  not  include  the  priest. 
But  he  was  not  conscious  of  it.  While 
the  ladies  talked,  he  had  stood  apart, 
holding  the  hat,  that  seemed  to  burn  him, 
in  his  finger-tips,  his  eyes,  with  their 
vague  and  troubled  intensity,  expressing 
only  that  inward  vision  which  is  at  once 
the  paradise  and  the  torment  of  the 
prophet. 

Three  weeks  passed  away.  Eleanor 
had  said  no  more  of  farther  travelling. 
For  some  days  she  lived  in  terror,  star- 
tled by  the  lea-t  sound  upon  the  road. 
Then,  as  it  seemed  to  Lucy,  she  resigned 
herself  to  trust  in  Father  Benecke’s  dis- 
cretion, influenced  also,  no  doubt,  by 
the  sense  of  her  own  physical  weakness 
and  piteous  need  of  rest. 

And  now — in  these  first  days  of  July — 
their  risk  wa>  no  doubt  much  loss  than 
it  had  been.  Manisty  had  not  remem- 
bered Torre  Amiata — another  (horn  in 
Eleanor’s  heart ! He  must  have  left 
Italy.  As  each  fredi  morning  dawned, 
she  assured  herself  drearily  that  they 
were  safe  enough. 

As  for  the  heat,  the*  sun  indeed  was 
lord  and  master  of  this  central  Italy. 
Yet  on  the  high  table-land  of  Torre  Ami- 
ata the  temperature  was  seldom  oppres- 
sive. Lucy,  indeed,  soon  found  out  from 
her  friend  the  Carabiniere  that  while 
malaria  haunted  the  valley,  and  scourged 
the  region  of  Bolseua  to  t lie  south,  the 
characteristic  disease  of  their  upland  was 
pneumonia — caused  by  rite  daily  ascent 
of  the  laborers  from  the  hot  slopes  below 
to  the  sharp  coolness  of  the  night. 

No,  the  heat  was  not  overwhelming. 
Yet  Eleanor  grew  paler  and  feebler. 


Lucy  hovered  round  her  in  a constantly 
increasing  anxiety.  And  presently  she 
began  to  urge  retreat,  and  change  of 
plan.  It  was  madness  to  stay  in  the 
south.  Why  not  move  at  once  to  Switzer- 
land, or  the  Tirol? 

Eleanor  shook  her  head. 

“ But  I can't  have  you  stay  here,” 
cried  Lucy,  in  distress. 

And  coming  closer,  she  chose  her  fa- 
vorite seat  on  the  floor  of  the  loggia  and 
laid  her  head  against  Eleanor’s  arm. 

“ Oughtn’t  you  to  go  home  V9  she  said, 
in  a low  urgent  voice,  caressing  Eleanor’s 
hand.  “ Send  me  back  to  Uncle  Beil.  I 
can  go  home  any  time.  But  you  ought 
to  be  in  Scotland.  Let  me  write  to  Miss 
Manisty!” 

Eleanor  laid  her  hand  on  her  mouth. 
“ You  promised !”  she  said,  with  her 
sweet  stubborn  smile. 

“But  it  isn’t  right  that  I should  let  you 
run  these  risks.  It — it — isn’t  kind  to  me.” 

“ I don't  run  risks.  I am  as  well  here 
as  anywhere.  The  Orvieto  doctor  saw 
no  objection  to  my  being  here — for  a 
month,  at  any  rate.” 

“ Send  me  home,”  murmured  Lucy 
again,  softly  kissing  the  hand  she  held. 
“ I don't  know  why  I ever  came.” 

Eleanor  started.  Her  lips  grew 
pinched  and  bitter.  But  she  only  said : 

“Give  me  our  six  weeks.  All  I want 
is  you — and  quiet.” 

She  held  out  both  her  hands  very 
piteously,  and  Lucy  took  them  — con- 
quered, though  not  convinced. 

“If  anything  went  really  wrong,” 
said  Eleanor,  “ I am  sure  you  could  ap- 
peal to  that  old  Contessa.  She  has  the 
face  of  a mother  in. Israel.” 

“ The  people  here  seem  to  be  pretty 
much  in  her  hand,”  said  Lucy,  as  she 
rose.  “ She  manages  most  of  their  af- 
fairs for  them.  But  poor,  poor  thing! 

- — did  you  see  that  account  in  the  Tri- 
buna this  morning  ?” 

The  girl’s  voice  dropped,  as  though 
it  had  touched  a subject  almost  too  hor- 
rible to  be  spoken  of. 

Eleanor  looked  up  with  a sign  of  shud- 
dering assent.  Her  daily  Tribuna , which 
the  postman  brought  her,  had,  in  fact, 
contained  that  morning  a letter  describ- 
ing the  burial — after  three  months! — 
of  the  remains  of  the  army  slain  in  the 
carnage  of  Adowa  on  March  1.  For 
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three  months  had  those  thousands  of 
Italian  dead  lain  a prey  to  the  African 
sun  and  the  African  vultures,  before 
Italy  could  get  leave  from  her  victorious 
foe  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  her  sons. 

That  line  young  fellow  of  whom  the 
neighborhood  talked,  who  seemed  to  have 
left  behind  him  such  memories  of  energy 
and  goodness,  liis  mother’s  idol — had  his 
bones  too  lain  bleaching  on  that  field  of 
horror?  It  did  not  bear  thinking  of. 

Lucy  went  down  stairs  to  attend  to 
some  household  matters.  It  was  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  presently 
Eleanor  heard  the  postman  from  JSelva- 
pendente  knock  at  the  outer  door.  Marie 
brought  up  the  letters. 

There  were  four  or  five  for  Lucy,  who 
had  never  concealed  her  address  from  her 
uncle,  though  she  had  asked  that  it  might 
be  kept  for  a while  from  other  people. 
He  had  accordingly  forwarded  some 
home  letters,  and  Marie  laid  them  on  the 
table.  Beside  them  were  some  letters 
that  Lucy  had  just  written  and  addressed. 
The  postman  went  his  round  through  the 
village;  then  returned  to  pick  them  up. 

Marie  went  away,  and  suddenly  Elea- 
nor sprang  from  the  sofa.  With  a flush 
and  a wild  look  she  went  to  examine 
Lucy’s  letters. 

Was  all  quite  safe?  Was  Lucy  not 
tampering  with  her,  betraying  her  in  any 
way  ? The  letters  were  all  for  America, 
except  one,  addressed  to  Paris.  No  doubt 
an  order  to  a tradesman  ? But  Lucy  had 
said  nothing  about  it  — and  the  letter 
filled  Eleanor  with  a mad  suspicion  that 
her  weakness  could  hardly  repress. 

“ Why ! by  now — I am  not  even  a 
lady!”  she  said  to  herself  at  last  with  set 
teeth,  as  she  dragged  herself  from  the 
table  and  began  to  pace  the  loggia. 

But  when  Lucy  returned,  in  one  way 
or  another  Eleanor  managed  to  inform 
herself  as  to  the  destination  of  all  the 
letters.  And  then  she  scourged  and 
humbled  herself  for  her  doubts,  and  be- 
came for  the  rest  of  the  morning  the 
most  winning  and  tender  of  companions. 

As  a rule,  they  never  spoke  of  Manisty. 
What  Lucy’s  attitude  implied  was  that 
she  had  in  some  unwitting  and  unwilling 
way  brought  trouble  on  Eleanor;  that 
she  was  at  Torre  Amiata  to  repair  it; 
and  that  in  general  she  was  at  Eleanor’s 
orders. 


Of  herself  she  would  not  allow  a word. 
Beyond  and  beneath  her  sweetness  Elea- 
nor divined  a just  and  indomitable  pride. 
And  beyond  that  Mrs.  Burgoyne  could 
not  penetrate. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Meanwhile  Eleanor  found  some  dis- 
traction in  Father  Benecke. 

The  poor  priest  was  gradually  recover- 
ing a certain  measure  of  serenity.  The 
two  ladies  were  undoubtedly  of  great  as- 
sistance to  him.  They  became  popular 
in  the  village,  where  they  and  their  wants 
set  flowing  a stream  of  lire — more  abun- 
dant by  far  than  had  hitherto  attended 
the  summer  guests,  even  the  Sindaco  of 
Selvapendente.  They  were  the  innocent 
causes,  indeed,  of  some  evil.  Eleanor 
had  been  ordered  goats’  milk  by  the  Or- 
vieto  doctor,  and  the  gentleman  who  had 
secured  the  order  from  the  massaja  went 
in  fear  of  his  life  at  the  hands  of  two 
other  gentlemen  who  had  not  been  equal- 
ly happy.  But  in  general  they  brought 
prosperity,  and  the  popular  smile  was 
granted  them. 

So  that  when  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  already  acquainted  with  the 
mysterious  foreign  priest,  and  stoutly 
disposed  to  befriend  him,  the  village 
showed  the  paralyzing  effect  of  a con- 
flict of  interests.  At  the  moment,  and 
for  various  reasons,  the  clericals  were 
masters.  And  the  clericals  denounced 
Father  Benecke  as  a traitor  and  a 
heretic.  At  the  same  time  the  village 
could  not  openly  assail  the  ladies’  friend 
without  running  the  risk  of  driving  the 
ladies  themselves  from  Torre  Amiata. 
And  this  clearly  would  have  been  a mere 
wanton  slight  to  a kind  Providence. 
Even  tfie  children  understood  the  situa- 
tion, and  Father  Benecke  now  took  his 
walks  unmolested  by  anything  sharper 
than  sour  looks  and  averted  faces. 

Meanwhile  he  was  busy  in  revising  a 
new  edition  of  his  book.  This  review  of 
his  own  position  calmed  him.  Contact 
with  all  the  mass  of  honest  and  labori- 
ous knowledge  of  which  it  was  a sum- 
mary gave  him  back  his  dignity,  raised 
him  from  the  pit  of  humiliation  into 
which  he  seemed  to  have  fallen,  and 
strengthened  him  to  resist.  The  spirit- 
ual privations  that  his  state  brought  him 
could  be  sometimes  forgotten.  There 
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were  moments,  indeed,  when  the  iron  en- 
tered into  liis  soul.  When  the  bell  of  the 
little  church  rang  at  half  past  five  in  the 
morning,  he  was  always  there  in  his  cor- 
ner by  the  door.  The  peasants  brushed 
past  him  suspiciously  as  they  went  in  and 
out.  He  did  not  see  them.  He  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  function,  or  else  in  a bitter 
envy  of  the  officiating  priest,  and  at 
such  moments  he  suffered  all  that  any 
(i  Vatican ist  ” could  have  wished  him  to 
suffer. 

But  when  he  was  once  more  among  his 
books,  large  gusts  of  a new  and  strange 
freedom  began,  as  it  were,  to  blow  about 
him.  In  writing  the  philosophical  book 
which  had  now  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  Church,  he  had  written  in  con- 
straint and  timidity.  A perpetual  dread, 
not  only  of  ecclesiastical  censure  but  of 
the  opinion  of  old  and  valued  friends;  a 
perpetual  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  of 
Catholic  liberty — these  things  had  held 
him  in  bondage.  What  ought  he  to  say? 
What  must  he  leave  unsaid  ? lie  under- 
stood perfectly  that  hypothesis  must  not 
be  stated  as  truth.  But  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  biological  fact  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  historical  criticism  on  the 
other,  that  has  become  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  scientific  mind,  how  was  it 
to  be  recapitulated  — within  Catholic 
limits?  He  wrote  in  fear,  like  one  walk- 
ing on  the  burning  ploughshares  of  the 
ordeal.  Religion  was  his  life;  but  he  had 
at  once  the  keen  intelligence  and  the 
mystical  temperament  of  the  Suabian. 
He  dreaded  the  collision  which  ulti- 
mately came.  Yet  the  mental  process 
could  not  be  stayed. 

Now,  with  the  final  act  of  defiance  ob- 
scurely carried  out,  conditioned  he  knew 
not  how,  there  had  arrived  for  him«n  mar- 
vellous liberation  of  soul.  Even  at  sixty- 
five  he  felt  himself  tragically  new-born — 
naked  and  feeble,  indeed,  but  still  with 
unknown  possibilities  of  growth  and  new 
life  before  him. 

Ilis  book,  instead  of  being  revised, 
must  be  rewritten.  No  need  now  to 
tremble  for  a phrase!  Let  the  truth  be 
told.  He  plunged  into  his  old  studies 
again,  and  the  world  of  thought  met  him 
with  a friendlier  and  franker  welcome. 
On  all  sides  there  was  a rush  and  sparkle 
of  new  light.  How  far  he  must  follow 
and  submit,  his  trembling  soul  did  not 


yet  know.  But  for  the  moment  there  was 
an  extraordinary  though  painful  exhila- 
ration— the  excitement  of  leading-strings 
withdrawn  and  walls  thrown  down. 

This  enfranchisement  brought  him, 
however,  into  strange  conflict  with  his 
own  character.  His  temperament  was 
that  of  the  ascetic  and  visionary  reli- 
gious. His  intelligence  had  much  the 
same  acuteness  and  pliancy  as  that  of  an- 
other and  more  pronounced  doubter — a 
South  German  also,  like  Father  Benecke 
— the  author  of  the  Leben  Jesu.  But  his 
character  was  the  joint  product  of  his 
temperament  and  his  habits,  and  was  of- 
ten difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  quick 
play  of  his  intelligence. 

For  instance,  he  was,  in  daily  habit, 
an  austere  and  most  devout  priest,  living 
alone  with  his  old  sister — as  silent  and 
yet  fervent  as  himself — and  knowing  al- 
most nothing  of  other  women,  except 
through  the  confessional.  To  his  own  as- 
tonishment, he  was  in  great  request  as  a 
director.  But  socially  he  knew  very  lit- 
tle of  his  penitents;  they  were  to  him 
only  “ souls,”  spiritual  cases  which  he 
studied  with  the  ardor  of  a doctor.  Oth- 
erwise the  small  benefice  which  he  held 
in  a South  German  town,  his  university 
class,  and  the  travail  of  his  own  research 
absorbed  him  wholly. 

Hence  a great  innocence  and  unworld- 
liness; but  also  an  underlying  sternness 
towards  himself  and  others.  His  wants 
were  small,  and  for  many  years  the  de- 
sires of  the  senses  had  been  dead  within 
him.  Towards  women  he  felt,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  with  that  strange  un- 
conscious arrogance  which  is  a most  real 
and  very  primitive  element  in  Catholi- 
cism, notwithstanding  the  worship  of 
Mary  and  the  glories  of  St.  Teresa  and 
St.  Catharine.  The  Church  docs  not  al- 
low any  woman,  even  a “ religious,”  to 
wash  the  corporal  and  other  linen  which 
has  been  used  in  the  Mass.  There  is^a 
strain  of  thought  implied  in  that  pro- 
hibition which  goes  deep  and  far — back 
to  the  dim  dawn  of  human  things.  It 
influences  the  priest  in  a hundred  ways; 
it  affected  even  the  tender  and  spiritual 
mind  of  Father  Benecke.  As  a director 
of  women  he  showed  them  all  that  im- 
personal sweetness  which  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  Catholic  tradition;  hut  they  of- 
ten shrank  nevertheless  from  what  they 
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felt  to  be  a fundamental  inflexibility  min- 
gled with  pity. 

Thus  when  he  found  himself  brought 
into  forced  contact  with  the  two  ladies 
who  had  invaded  his  retreat,  when  Lucy 
in  a hundred  pretty  ways  began  to  show 
him  a young  and  filial  homage,  when 
Eleanor  would  ask  him  to  coffee  with 
them,  and  talk  to  him  about  his  book 
and  the  subjects  it  discussed,  the  old 
priest  was  both  amazed  and  embar- 
rassed. 

How  in  the  world  did  she  know  any- 
thing about  such  things?  He  under- 
stood that  she  had  been  of  assistance  to 
Mr.  Manisty,  but  that  it  had  been  the  as- 
sistance of  a comrade  and  an  equal — that 
had  never  entered  his  head. 

So  that  at  first  Mrs.  Burgoyne’s  talk 
silenced  and  repelled  him.  He  was  con- 
scious of  the  male  revolt  of  St.  Paul — 
“ I suffer  not  a woman  to  teach  ” — and 
for  a time  he  hung  back. 

On  his  visit  to  the  villa,  and  on  her 
first  meeting  with  him  at  Torre  Amiata, 
he  had  been  under  the  influence  of  a 
shock  which  had  crushed  the  child  in  him 
and  broken  down  his  reserve.  Yet  that 
reserve  was  naturally  strong,  together 
with  certain  despotic  instincts  which 
Eleanor  perceived  with  surprise  beneath 
his  exquisite  gentleness.  She  sometimes 
despaired  of  taming  him. 

Nevertheless,  when  Eleanor  presently 
advised  him  to  publish  a statement  of  his 
ease  in  a German  periodical;  when  the 
few  quick  things  she  said  showed  a know- 
ledge of  the  German  situation  and  Ger- 
man current  literature  that  filled  him 
with  astonishment;  when  with  a few 
smiles,  hints,  demurs,  she  made  plain  to 
him  that  she  perfectly  understood  where 
he  had  weakened  his  book  (which  lay  be- 
side her)  out  of  deference  to  authority, 
and  where  it  must  be  amended  if  it  was 
to  produce  any  real  influence  upon  Euro- 
pean cultivated  opinion — the  old  priest 
was  at  first  awkward  or  speechless.  Then 
slowly  he  rose  to  the  bait.  Pie  began  to 
talk;  he  became  by  degrees  combative, 
critical,  argumentative.  His  intelli- 
gence took  the  field;  his  character  reced- 
ed. Eleanor  had  won  the  day. 

Presently,  indeed,  he  began  to  haunt 
them.  He  brought  to  Eleanor  each  arti- 
cle and  letter  a3  it  arrived,  consulting 
her  on  every  phase  of  a controversy  con- 


cerning him  and  his  book  which  was  now 
sweeping  through  certain  Catholic  circles 
and  newspapers.  lie  was  eager,  forget- 
ful, exacting  even.  Lucy  began  to  dread 
the  fatigue  that  he  sometimes  produced. 
While  for  Lucy  he  was  still  the  courte- 
ous and  paternal  priest,  for  Eleanor  he 
gradually  became — like  Manisty — the  in- 
tellectual comrade,  crossing  swords  often 
in  an  equal  contest,  where  he  sometimes 
forgot  the  consideration  due  to  the  wo- 
man in  the  provocation  shown  him  by 
the  critic. 

And  when  she  had  tamed  him,  it  was 
to  Eleanor  all  ashes  and  emptiness! 

“ This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I can  al- 
ways do,”  she  said  to  herself  one  day, 
throwing  out  her  hands  in  self-scorn, 
as  he  left  her  on  the  loggia , where  he 
had  been  taking  coffee  with  herself  and 
Lucy. 

And  meanwhile  what  attracted  her  wr«< 
not  in  the  least  the  controversialist  ami 
the  man  of  letters — it  was  the  priest,  the 
Christian,  the  ascetic. 

Torn  with  passion  and  dread  as  she 
was,  she  divined  in  him  the  director;  she 
felt  towards  him  as  the  woman  so  often 
feels  towards  that  sexless  mystery,  the 
priest.  Other  men  are  the  potential  lov- 
ers of  herself  or  other  women ; she  knows 
herself  their  match.  But  in  this  man  set 
apart  she  recognizes  the  embodied  con- 
science, the  moral  judge,  who  is  indif- 
ferent to  her  as  a woman,  observant  of 
her  as  a soul.  Round  this  attraction  she 
flutters,  and  has  always  fluttered  since 
the  beginning  of  things.  It  is  partly  a 
yearning  for  guidance  and  submission ; 
partly  also  a secret  pride  that  she  who 
for  other  men  is  mere  woman,  is,  for  the 
priest,  spirit,  and  immortal.  She  pros- 
trates herself  ; but  at  the  same  time  she 
seems  to  herself  to  enter  through  her  sub- 
mission upon  a region  of  spiritual  inde- 
pendence where  she  is  the  slave,  not  of 
man  but  of  God. 

What  she  felt  also,  tortured  as  she  was 
by  jealousy,  and  angry  will,  was  the  sheer 
longing  for -human  help  that  must  always 
be  felt  by  the  lonely  and  the  weak.  Con- 
fession, judgment,  direction — it  was  on 
these  tremendous  things  that  her  innor 
mind  was  brooding  all  the  time  that  she 
sat  talking  to  Father  Benecke  of  the 
Jewish  influence  in  Bavaria,  or  the  last 
number  of  the  Civilita  Cattolica . 
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One  evening  at  the  beginning  of  July 
Eleanor  and  Lucy  were  caught  in  the 
woods  by  a thunder-shower.  The  tem- 
perature dropped  suddenly,  and  as  they 
mounted  the  hill  towards  the  convent 
Eleanor  in  her  thin  white  dress  met  a 
blast  of  cold  wind  that  followed  the  rain. 

The  result  was  chill  and  fever.  Lucy 
and  Marie  tended  her  as  best  they  could, 
but  her  strength  appeared  to  fail  her 
with  great  rapidity,  and  there  came  an 
evening  when  Lucy  fell  into  a panic  of 
anxiety. 

Should  she  summon  the  local  doctor — 
a man  who  was  paid  £80  a year  by  the 
Municipio  of  Selvapendente,  and  tended 
the  Commune  of  Torre  Amiata? 

She  had  discovered,  however,  that  he 
was  not  liked  by  the  peasants.  ITis  ap- 
pearance was  not  attractive,  and  she 
doubted  whether  she  could  persuade 
Eleanor  to  see  him. 

An  idea  struck  her.  Without  con- 
sulting Mrs.  Burgoync,  she?  took  her  hat 
and  boldly  walked  up  to  the  Palazzo  on 
the  hill.  Here  she  inquired  for  the 
Contessa  Guerrini.  The  Oontessa,  how- 
ever, was  out;  Lucy  left  a little  note  in 
French  asking  for  advice.  Could  they 
get  a doctor  at  Selvapendente,  or  must 
she  send  to  Orvieto? 

She  had  hardly  reached  home  before 
an  answer  followed  her  from  the  Con- 
tessa, who  regretted  extremely  that  Ma- 
demoiselle Foster  should  not  have  found 
her  at  home.  There  was  a good  doctor 
at  Selvapendente,  and  the  Contessa 
would  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  a 
mounted  messenger  to  fetch  him.  She 
regretted  the  illness  of  mad  a me.  There 
was  a fair  f armaria  in  the  village.  Oth- 
erwise she  was  afraid  that  in  illness  the 
ladies  would  not  find  themselves  very 
well  placed  at  Torre  Amiata.  Would 
mademoiselle  kindly  have  her  directions 
for  the  doctor  ready,  and  the  messenger 
would  call  immediately  ? 

Lucy  was  sincerely  grateful  and  per- 
haps a little  astonished.  She  was  obliged 
to  tell  Eleanor,  and  Eleanor  showed  some 
restlessness,  but  was  too  unwell  to  pro- 
test. 

The  doctor  came,  and  proved  to  be 
competent.  The  fever  was  subdued,  and 
Eleanor  was  soon  convalescent.  Mean- 
while, flowers,  fruit,  and  delicacies  were 
sent  daily  from  the  Palazzo,  and  twice  did 


the  Contessa  descend  from  her  little  vic- 
toria at  the  door  of  the  convent  court- 
yard to  inquire  for  the  patient. 

On  each  occasion  Lucy  saw  her,  and  re- 
ceived the  impression  of  a dignified, 
kind,  and  masterful  woman,  bowed  by 
recent  grief,  but  nevertheless  sensitively 
alive  in  a sort  of  old-fashioned  stately 
way  to  the  claims  of  strangers  on  the 
protection  of  the  local  grandee.  It  seem- 
ed to  attract  her  that  Lucy  was  Ameri- 
can and  that  Eleanor  was  English. 

“ I have  twice  visited  England,”  she 
said,  in  an  English  that  was  correct,  bur 
a little  rusty.  “ My  husband  learnt  many 
things  from  England  — for  the  estate. 
But  I wonder,  mademoiselle,  that  you 
come  to  us  at  this  time  of  year  ?” 

Lucy  laughed  and  colored.  She  said 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  Italy  without  the 
forestieri — that  it  was  like  surprising  a 
bird  on  its  nest.  But  she  stumbled  a lit- 
tle, and  the  Contessa  noticed  both  the 
blush  and  the  stumbling. 

When  Eleanor  was  able  to  go  out,  the 
little  carriage  was  sent  for  her,  and  nei- 
ther'she  nor  Lucy  knew  how  to  refuse  it. 
They  drove  up  and  down  the  miles  of  zig- 
zag road  that  Don  Emilio  had  made 
through  the  forest  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  connecting  the  Palazzo  Guerrini 
with  the  casa  di  caccia  on  the  mountain 
opposite.  The  roads  were  deserted ; grass 
was  beginning  to  grow  on  them.  The 
peasants  scarcely  ever  used  them.  They 
clung  to  the  old  steep  paths  and  tracts' 
that  had  been  theirs  for  generations. 
But  the  small  smart  horses,  in  their 
jingling  harness,  trotted  briskly  along; 
and  Eleanor  beside  her  companion,  more 
frail  and  languid  than  ewer,  looked  list- 
lessly out  upon  a world  of  beauty  that 
spoke  to  her  no  more. 

And  at  last  a note  from  the  Contessa 
arrived  asking  if  the  ladies  would  honor 
her  and  her  daughter  by  taking  tea  with 
them  at  the  Palazzo.  “ We  are  in  deep 
mourning  and  receiving  no  society,”  said 
the  note;  “ but  if  madame  and  her  friend 
will  visit  us  in  tills  quiet  way  it  will  give 
us  pleasure,  and  they  will  perhaps  enjoy 
the  high  view  from  here  over  our  beauti- 
ful country.” 

Eleanor  winced  and  accepted. 

The  Palazzo,  as  they  climbed  up 
through  the  village  towards  it,  showed  it- 
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self  to  be  an  imposing  pile  of  the  later 
seventeenth  century,  with  heavily  barred 
lower  windows,  and,  above,  a series  of 
graceful  loggie  on  its  northern  and  west- 
ern fronts  which  gave  it  a delicate  and 
habitable  air.  On  the  northeastern  side 
the  woods,  broken  by  the  stonefall  of  the 
Sassetto,  sank  sharply  to  the  river;  on 
the  other  the  village  and  the  vineyards 
pressed  upon  its  very  doors.  The  great 
entrance  gateway  opened  on  a squalid 
village  street,  alive  with  crawling  babies 
and  chatting  mothers. 

At  this  gateway,  however — : through 
which  ‘appeared  a court-yard  aglow  with 
oleanders  and  murmurous  with  running 
water — they  were  received  with  some 
state.  An  old  major-domo  met  them,  ac- 
companied by  two  footmen  and  a carry- 
ing-chair. Eleanor  was  borne  up  a high 
flight  of  stone  stairs,  and  through  a vast 
and  bare  “ apartment  ” of  enormous 
rooms,  with  tiled  or  brick  floors  and  wide 
stone  cheminees , furnished  with  a few 
old  chests  and  cabinets,  a collection  of 
French  engravings  of  the  last  century, 
and  some  indifferent  pictures.  A few 
of  the  rooms  were  frescoed  with  scenes 
of  hunting  or  social  life  in  a facile  eigh- 
teenth-century style.  Here  and  there  was 
a piece  of  old  tapestry  or  a Persian  car- 
pet. But  as  a whole  the  Palazzo,  in  spite 
of  its  vastness,  made  very  much  the  im- 
pression of  an  old  English  manor-house 
which  has  belonged  to  people  of  some 
taste  and  no  great  wealth,  and  has  grown 
threadbare  and  even  ugly  with  age.  Yet 
tradition  and  the  family  remain.  So 
here.  A frugal  and  antique  dignity,  sure 
of  itself  and  needing  no  display,  breath- 
ed in  the  great  cool  spaces. 

The  Contessa  and  her  daughter  were  in 
a small  and  more  modern  salone  looking 
on  the  river  and  the  woods.  Eleanor 
was  placed  in  a low  chair  near  the  open 
window,  and  her  hostess  could  not  for- 
bear a few  curious  and  pitying  glances 
at  the  sharp,  high-bred  face  of  the  Eng- 
lish woman,  the  feverish  lips,  and  the 
very  evident  emaciation,  which  the  ele- 
gance of  the  loose  black  dress  tried  in 
vain  to  hide. 

“ I understand,  madame,”  she  said,  af- 
ter Eleanor  had  expressed  her  thanks 
with  the  pretty  effusion  that  was  natural 
to  her,  “ that  you  were  at  Torre  Amiata 
last  autumn?” 

Vol.  Cl— No  604.-60 


Eleanor  started.  The  massaja,  she 
supposed,  had  been  gossiping.  It  was 
disagreeable,  but  good-breeding  bade  her 
be  frank. 

“Yes,  I was  here  with  some  friends, 
and  your  agent  gave  us  hospitality  for 
the  night.” 

The  Contessa  looked  astonished.  “Ah !” 
she  said,  “ you  were  here  with  the  D — s ?” 

Eleanor  assented. 

“ And  you  spent  the  winter  in  Rome?” 

“ Part  of  it.  Madame,  you  have  the 
most  glorious  view  in  the  world!”  And 
she  turned  towards  the  great  prospect  at 
her  feet. 

The  Contessa  understood. 

“How  ill  she  is!”  she  thought;  “and 
how  distinguished !” 

And  presently  Eleanor  on  her  side, 
while  she  was  talking  nervously  and  fast 
on  a good  many  disconnected  subjects, 
found  herself  observing  her  hostess. 
The  Contessa’s  strong  square  face  Ijad 
been  pale  and  grief-stricken  when  she 
saw  it  first.  But  she  noticed  now  that  the 
eyelids  were  swollen  and  red,  as  though 
from  constant  tears;  and  the  little  sal- 
low daughter  looked  sadder  and  shyer 
than  ever.  Eleanor  presently  gathered 
that  they  were  living  in  the  strictest  se- 
clusion and  saw  no  visitors.  “ Then 
why  ” — she  asked  herself,  wondering — 
“ did  she  speak  to  us  in  the  Sassetto  ? — 
and  why  are  we  admitted  now?  Ah! 
that  is  his  portrait!” 

For  at  the  Contessa’s  elbow,  on  a table 
specially  given  up  to  it,  she  perceived  a 
large  framed  photograph  draped  in  black. 
It  represented  a tall  young  man  in  an 
artillery  uniform.  The  face  was  hand- 
some, eager,  and  yet  melancholy.  It 
seemed  to  express  a character  at  once  im- 
patient and  despondent,  but  held  in 
check  by  a strong  will.  With  a shiver 
Eleanor  again  recalled  the  ghastly  inci- 
dents of  the  war — and  the  story  they  had 
heard  from  the  massaja  of  the  young 
man’s  wound  and  despair. 

Her  heart,  in  its  natural  lovingness, 
went  out  to  his  mother.  She  found  her 
tongue,  and  she  and  the  Contessa  talked 
till  the  twilight  fell — of  the  country  and 
the  peasants,  of  the  improvements  in 
Italian  farming,  of  the  old  convent  and 
its  history. 

Not  a word  of  the  war — and  not  a 
word,  Eleanor  noticed,  of  their  fellow- 
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lodger,  Father  Benecke.  From  various 
indications  she  gathered  that  the  sallow 
daughter  was  devote  and  a “ black.”  The 
mother,  however,  seemed  to  be  of  a 
different  stamp.  She  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
person  of  cultivation.  That,  the  books 
lying  about  were  enough  to  prove.  But 
she  had  also  the  shrewdness  and  sobriety, 
the  large  pleasant  homeliness,  of  a good 
man  of  business.  It  was  evident  that 
she,  rather  than  her  fattore,  managed  her 
property,  and  that  she  perfectly  under- 
stood what  she  was  doing. 

In  truth,  a secret  and  strong  sympa- 
thy had  arisen  between  the  two  women. 
During  the  days  that  followed  they  met 
often. 

The  Contessa  asked  no  further  ques- 
tions as  to  the  past  history  or  future 
plans  of  the  visitors.  But  indirectly, 
and  without  betraying  her  new  friends, 
she  made  inquiries  in  Rome.  One  of  the 
D— — family  wrote  to  her : 

“ The  English  people  we  brought  with 
us  last  year  to  your  delicious  Torre 
Amiata  were  three — a gentleman  and  two 
ladies.  The  gentleman  was  a Mr.  Man- 
isty,  a former  member  of  the  English 
Parliament,  and  very  conspicuous  in 
Rome  last  winter  for  a kind  of  Brune- 
tiere  alliance  with  the  Vatican  and  hos- 
tility to  the  Italian  regime.  People 
mostly  regarded  it  as  a pose;  and  as  he 
and  his  aunt  were  rich  and  of  old  fam- 
ily, and  Mr.  Manisty  was — when  he  chose 
— a most  brilliant  talker,  they  were  wel- 
come everywhere,  and  Rome  certainly 
feted  them  a good  deal.  The  lady  stay- 
ing with  them  was  a Mrs.  Burgoyne,  a 
very  graceful  and  charming  woman 
whom  everybody  liked.  It  was  quite 
plain  that  there  was  some  close  relation 
between  her  and  Mr.  Manisty.  By  which 
I mean  nothing  scandalous!  Heavens! 
nobody  ever  thought  of  such  a thing. 
But  I believe  that  many  people  who  knew 
them  well  felt  that  it  would  be  a very  nat- 
ural and  right  thing  that  he  should  marry 
her.  She  was  evidently  touchingly  de- 
voted to  him — acting  as  his  secretary,  and 
hanging  on  his  talk.  In  the  spring  they 
went  out  to  the  hills,  and  a young  Amer- 
ican girl  — quite  a beauty,  they  say, 
though  rather  raw — went  to  stay  with 
them.  I heard  so  much  of  her  beauty 
from  Madame  Yariani  that  I was  anxious 
to  see  her.  Miss  Manisty  promised  to 


bring  her  here  before  they  left  in  June. 
But  apparently  the  party  broke  up  sud- 
denly, and  we  saw  no  more  of  them. 

“ Now  I think  I have  told  you  the 
chief  facts  about  them.  I wonder  what 
makes  you  aisk?  I often  think  of  poor 
Mrs.  Burgoyne,  and  hope  she  may  be 
happy  some  day.  I can’t  say,  however, 
that  Mr.  Manisty  ever  seemed  to  me  a 
very  desirable  husband!  And  yet  I was 
very  sorry  you  were  not  at  home  in  the 
autumn.  You  might  have  disliked  him 
heartily,  but  you  would  have  found  him 
piquant  and  stimulating.  And  of  all  the 
glorious  heads  on  man’s  shoulders  he 
possesses  the  most  glorious — the  head  of 
a god,  attached  to  a rather  awkward  and 
clumsy  body.” 

Happy!  Well,  whatever  else  might 
have  happened,  the  English  lady  was  not 
yet  happy.  Of  that  the  Contessa  Guer- 
rini  was  tolerably  certain  after  a first 
conversation  with  her.  Amid  the  gnaw- 
ing pressure  of  her  own  grief  there  was 
a certain  distraction  in  the  observance  of 
this  sad  and  delicate  creature,  and  in 
the  very  natural  speculations  she 
aroused.  Clearly  Miss  Foster  was  the 
young  American  girl.  Why  were  they 
here  together,  in  this  heat,  away  from  all 
their  friends  ? 

One  day  Eleanor  was  sitting  with  the 
Contessa  on  a loggia  in  the  Palazzo,  look- 
ing northwest  towards  Radicofani.  It 
was  a cool  and  rather  cloudy  evening, 
after  a day  of  gasping  heat.  The  major- 
domo  suddenly  announced,  “ His  rever- 
ence, Don  Teodoro.” 

The  young  padre  parroco  appeared — a 
slim,  engaging  figure  as  he  stood  for  an 
instant  amid  the  curtains  of  the  doorway, 
glancing  at  the  two  ladies  with  an  ex- 
pression at  once  shy  and  confiding. 

He  received  the  Contessa’s  greeting 
with  effusion,  bowing  low  over  her  hand. 
When  she  introduced  him  to  the  English 
lady,  he  bowed  again  ceremoniously.  But 
his  blue  eyes  lost  their  smile.  The  ges- 
ture was  formal,  the  look  constrained. 
Eleanor,  remembering  Father  Benecke, 
understood. 

In  conversation  with  the  Contessa, 
however,  he  recovered  a boyish  charm 
and  spontaneity  that  seemed  to  be  charac- 
teristic. Eleanor  watched  him  with  ad- 
miration, noticing  also  the  subtle  dis- 
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cernment  of  the  Italian,  which  showed 
through  all  his  simplicity  of  manner. 
It  was  impossible  to  mistake,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  felt  himself  in  a house 
of  mourning.  The  movements  of  body 
and  voice  were  all  at  first  subdued  and 
sympathetic.  Yet  the  mourning  had 
passed  into  a second  stage,  and  ordinary 
topics  might  now  be  introduced.  He  glid- 
ed into  them  with  the  most  perfect  tact. 

He  had  come  for  two  reasons:  First, 
to  announce  his  appointment  as  Select 
Preacher  for  the  coming  Advent  at  a 
well-known  church  in  Rome;  secondly, 
to  bring  to  the  Contessa’s  notice  a local 
poet — gifted,  but  needy — an  Orvieto 
man,  whose  Muse  the  clergy  had  their 
own  reasons  for  cultivating. 

The  Contessa  congratulated  him,  and 
he  bowed  profoundly  in  a silent  pleasure. 

Then  he  took  up  the  poet,  repeating 
stanza  after  stanza  with  a perfect 
naivete , in  his  rich  young  voice,  without 
a trace  of  display,  ending  at  last  with  a 
little  sigh,  and  a sudden  dropping  of  the 
eyes,  like  a child  craving  pardon. 

Eleanor  was  delighted  with  him,  and 
the  Contessa,  who  seemed  more  difficult 
to  please,  also  smiled  upon  him.  Teresa, 
the  pious  daughter,  was  with  Lucy  in  the 
Sassetto.  No  doubt  she  was  the  little 
priest’s  particular  friend.  He  had  ob- 
served at  once  that  she  was  not  there, 
and  had  inquired  for  her. 

“ One  or  two  of  those  lines  remind  me 
of  Carducci ; and  that  reminds  me  that  I 
saw  Carducci  for  the  first  time  this 
spring,”  said  the  Contessa,  turning  to 
Eleanor.  “ It  was  at  a meeting  of  the 
Accademia  in  Rome.  A great  affair — 
the  King  and  Queen — and  a paper  on 
Science  and  Religion,  by  Mazzoli.  Per- 
haps you  don’t  remember  his  name?  He 
was  our  Minister  of  the  Interior  a few 
years  ago.” 

Eleanor  did  not  hear.  Her  attention 
was  diverted  by  the  sudden  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  padre  parroco.  It  was 
the  dove  turned  hawk.  The  fresh  face 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  youth  in  a mo- 
ment, to  have  grown  old,  sharp,  rancorous. 

“ Mazzoli !”  he  said,  as  the  Contessa 
paused.  “ Eccellenza,  e un  Ebreo!” 

The  Contessa  frowned.  Yes,  Mazzoli 
was  a Jew,  but  an  honest  man;  and  his 
address  had  been  of  great  interest,  as 
bearing  witness  to  the  revival  of  reli- 


gious ideas  in  circles  that  had  once  been 
wholly  outside  religion.  The  parroco's 
lips  quivered  with  scorn.  He  remem- 
bered the  affair — a scandalous  business! 
The  King  and  Queen  present,  and  a Jew 
daring  before  them  to  plead  the  need  of 
“a  new  religion  ” — in  Italy,  where  Cathol- 
icism, Apostolic  and  Roman,  was  guar- 
anteed as  the  national  religion,  by  the 
first  article  of  the  Statuto . The  Contessa 
replied  with  some  dryness  that  Mazzoli 
spoke  as  a philosopher.  Whereupon  the 
parroco  insisted  with  heat  that  there 
could  be  no  true  philosophy  outside  the 
Church.  The  Contessa  laughed,  and 
turned  upon  the  young  man  a flashing 
and  formidable  eye. 

“ Let  the  Church  add  a little  patriotism 
to  her  philosophy,  father, — she  will  find 
it  better  appreciated.” 

Don  Teodoro  straightened  te  the  blow. 
"I  am  a Roman,  Eccellenza — you  also. 
Scusir 

“ I am  an  Italian,  father — you  also. 
But  you  hate  your  country.” 

Both  speakers  had  grown  a little  pale. 

“ I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Italy  of 
Venti  Settembre,”  said  the  priest,  twist- 
ing and  untwisting  his  long  fingers  in  a 
nervous  passion.  “ That  Italy  has  three 
marks  of  distinction  before  Europe — by 
which  you  may  know  her.” 

“And  those?”  said  the  Contessa,  calm 
and  challenging. 

“ Debt ! Eccellenza, — hunger ! — crimes 
of  blood!  Sono  il  suo  primato—V  unico  !” 

He  threw  at  her  a look  sparkling  and 
venomous.  All  the  grace  of  his  youth 
had  vanished.  As  he  sat  there,  Eleanor 
in  a flash  saw  in  him  the  conspirator  and 
the  firebrand  that  a few  more  years  would 
make  of  him. 

“Ah!”  said  the  Contessa,  flushing. 
“*Tl\ere  were  none  of  these  things  in  the 
old  Papal  States? — under  the  Bourbons? 
— the  Austrians?  Well — we  understand 
perfectly  that  you  would  destroy  us  if  you 
could!” 

“ Eccellenza,  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Vicar  come  before  the  House  of  Savoy!” 

“ Ruin  us,  and  see  what  you  will  gain!” 

“Eccellenza,  the  Lord  rules.” 

“ Well,  well ! Break  the  eggs — that’s 
easy.  But  whether  the  omelet  will  be  as 
the  Jesuits  please — that’s  another  affair.” 

Each  combatant  smiled,  and  drew  a 
long  breath. 
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“ These  are  our  old  battles,”  said  the 
Contessa,  shaking  her  head.  “ Scusi,  I 
must  go  and  give  an  order.” 

And,  to  Eleanor’s  alarm,  she  rose  and 
left  the  room. 

The  young  priest  showed  a momentary 
embarrassment  at  being  left  alone  with 
the  strange  lady.  But  it  soon  passed. 
He  sat  a moment,  quieting  down,  with 
his  eyes  dropped,  his  finger-tips  lightly 
joined  upon  his  knee.  Then  he  said, 
sweetly : 

“ You  are  perhaps  not  acquainted  with 
the  pictures  in  the  Palazzo,  madame. 
May  I offer  you  my  services?  I believe 
that  I know  the  names  of  the  portraits.” 

Eleanor  was  grateful  to  him,  and  they 
wandered  through  the  bare  rooms,  look- 
ing at  the  very  doubtful  works  of  art  that 
they  contained. 

Presently,  as  they  returned  to  the  sa - 
lone  from  which  they  had  started,  Elea- 
nor caught  sight  of  a fine  old  copy  of  the 
Raphael  St.  Cecilia  at  ' Bologna.  The 
original  has  been  much  injured,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  copy  struck  her.  She 
was  seized,  too,  with  a stabbing  memory 
of.  a day  in  the  Bologna  Gallery  with 
Manisty ! 

She  hurried  across  the  room  to  look  at 
the  'picture.  The  priest  followed  her. 

“ Al} ! that,  madame,”  he  said  with  en- 
thusiasm— “ that  is  a capolavoro.  It  is 
by  Michael  Angelo.” 

EleanoFi  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. “ This  one  ? It  is  a copy,  padre, 
of  the  St.  Cecilia  at  Bologna — a very  in- 
teresting and  early  copy.” 

Don  Teodoro  frowned.  He  went  up 
to  look  at  it  doubtfully,  pushing  out  his 
lower  lip. 

“ Oh ! no,  madame,”  he  said,  returning 
to  her,  and  speaking  with  a soft  yet  ob- 
stinate complacency.  “ Pardon  me — 
but  you  are  mistaken.  That  is  an  orig- 
inal work — of  the  great  Michael  Angelo.” 

Eleanor  said  no  more. 

When  the  Contessa  returned,  Eleanor 
took  up  a volume  of  French  translations 
from  the  Greek  Anthology  that  the  Con- 
tessa had  lent  her  the  day  before.  She 
restored  the  dainty  little  book  to  its  mis- 
tress, at  the  same  time  pointing  to  some 
of  her  favorites. 

The  parroco’s  face  fell  as  he  listened. 

“ Ah ! these  are  from  the  Greek !”  he 
said,  looking  down  modestly,  as  the  Con- 


tessa handed  him  the  book.  "I  spent 
five  years,  Eccellenza,  in  learning  Greek, 
but — !”  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
gently. 

Then  glancing  from  one  lady  to  the 
other,  he  said,  with  a deprecating  smile: 
“ I could  tell  you  some  things.  I could 
explain  what  some  of  the  Greek  words 
in  Italian  come  from  — 1 mathematics,’ 
for  instance.” 

He  gave  the  Greek  word  with  a proud 
humility,  emphasizing  each  syllable. 

“ 1 Economy  ’ — i theocracy  ’ — ‘ aris- 
tocracy.’ ” 

The  Greek  came  out  like  a child’s  les- 
son. He  was  not  always  sure — he  cor- 
rected himself  once  or  twice;  and  at  the 
end  he  threw  back  his  head  with  a lit- 
tle natural  pride. 

But  the  ladies  avoided  looking  either 
at  him  or  each  other. 

Eleanor  thought  of  Father  Benecke;  of 
the  weight  of  learning  on  that  silver 
head.  Yet  Benecke  was  an  outcast,  and 
this  youth  was  already  on  the  ladder  of 
promotion. 

When  he  departed,  the  Contessa  throw 
up  her  hands. 

“ And  that  man  is  just  appointed  Ad- 
vent Preacher  at  one  of  the  greatest 
churches  in  Rome !” 

Then  she  checked  herself. 

“ At  the  same  time,  madame,”  she  said, 
looking  a little  stiffly  at  Eleanor,  “ we 
have  learned  priests — many  of  them.” 

Eleanor  hastened  to  assent.  With  what 
heat  had  Manisty  schooled  her  during  the 
winter  to  the  recognition  of  Catholic 
learning,  within  its  own  self-chosen 
limits ! 

“ It  is  this  deplorable  Seminary  edu- 
cation !”  sighed  the  Contessa.  “ How  is 
one  half  of  the  nation  ever  to  under- 
stand the  other?  They  speak  a different 
language.  Imagine  all  our  scientific  edu- 
cation on  the  one  side,  and  this  — this 
dangerous  innocent  on  the  other!  And 
yet  we  all  want  religion — we  all  want 
some  hope  beyond  this  life.” 

Her  strong  voice  broke.  She  turned 
away,  and  Eleanor  could  only  see  the 
massive  outline  of  head  and  bust,  and  the 
coils  of  gray  hair. 

Mrs.  Burgoyne  drew  her  chair  nearer 
to  the  Contessa.  Silently  and  timidly 
she  laid  a hand  upon  her  knee. 

“ I can’t  understand,”  she  said  in  a low 
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voice,  “how  you  have  had  the  patience 
to  be  kind  to  us,  these  last  few  weeks  !” 

“ Do  you  know  why  ?”  said  the  Con- 
tessa,  turning  round  upon  her,  and  no 
longer  attempting  to  conceal  the  tears 
upon  her  fine  old  face. 

“ No — tell  me!” 

“ It  was  because  Emilio  loved  the  Eng- 
lish. He  once  spent  a very  happy  sum- 
mer in  England.  I — I don’t  know  wheth- 
er he  was  in  love  with  any  one.  But, 
at  any  rate,  he  looked  back  to  it  with 
deep  feeling.  He  always  did  everything 
that  he  could  for  any  English  person — 
and  especially  in  these  wilds.  I have 
known  him  often  take  trouble  that  seem- 
ed extravagant  or  quixotic.  But  he  al- 
ways would.  And  when  I saw  you  in  the 
Sassetto  that  day,  I knew  exactly  what 
he  would  have  done.  You  looked  so  deli- 
cate — and  I remembered  how  rough  the 
convent  was.  I had  hardly  spoken  to 
anybody  bpt  Teresa  since  the  news 
came,  but  I could  not  help  speaking  to 
you.” 

Eleanor  pressed  her  hand.  After  a 
pause  she  said,  gently. 

“ He  was  with  General  Arrimondi  ?” 

“ Yes — he  was  with  Arrimondi.  There 
were  three  columns,  you  remember.  He 
was  with  the  column  that  seemed  at  first 
to  be  successful.  I only  got  the  full  ac- 
count last  week,  from  a brother-officer, 
who  was  a prisoner  till  the  end  of  June. 
Emilio,  like  all  the  rest,  thought  the  po- 
sition was  carried — that  it  was  a victory. 
He  raised  his  helmet  and  shouted:  ' Viva 
il  Re!  Viva  V Italia!'  And  then  all  in 
a moment  the  Scioans  were  on  them  like 
a flood.  They  were  all  carried  away. 
Emilio  rallied  his  men  again  and  again. 
It  was  hand-to-hand  fighting  — under  a 
hail  of  bullets.  Several  heard  him  say: 

4 Courage,  lads — courage!  Your  Captain 
dies  with  you!  Avanti!  avanti!  Viva 
Vltalia!'  Then  at  last  he  was  fright- 
fully wounded,  and  perhaps  you  may 
have  heard  in  the,  village” — again  the 
mother  turned  her  face  away — “ that  he 
said  to  a caporale  beside  him,  who  came 
from  this  district,  whom  he  knew  at 
home — ‘ Federigo,  take  your  gun  and 
finish  it.’  He  was  afraid — my  beloved! 
— of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Already  they  had  passed  some  wounded 
horribly  mutilated.  The  caporale  re- 
fused. ‘I  can’t  do  that,  Eccellenza ' he 
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said ; ‘ but  we  will  transport  you  or  die 
with  you  F Then  again  there  was  a 
gleam  of  victory.  They  thought  the  ene- 
my were  repulsed.  Ilis  brother-officer 
saw  him  being  carried  along  by  two  sol- 
diers, and  Emilio  beckoned  to  him. 
‘You  must  be  my  confessor F he  said, 
smiling.  And  he  gave  him  some  mes- 
sages for  me  and  Teresa — some  direc- 
tions about  his  affairs.  Then  he  asked: 
‘It  is  victory — isn’t  it?  We  have  won, 
after  all?’  And  the  other  couldn’t  bear 
to  tell  him  the  truth.  He  said,  ‘ Yes.’ 
And  Emilio  said,  ‘You  swear  it?’  ‘I 
swear.’  And  the  boy  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross — said  again,  ' Viva  Vltalia!' — 
and  died.  . . . They  buried  him  that 
night,  under  a little  thicket.  My  God, 
I thank  Thee  that  he  did  not  lie  on  that 
accursed  plain!” 

She  raised  her  handkerchief  to  hide 
her  trembling  lips.  Eleanor  said  no- 
thing. Her  face  was  bowed  upon  her 
hands,  which  lay  on  the  Contessa’s  knee. 

“ His  was  not  a very  happy  tempera- 
ment,” said  the  poor  mother  presently. 
“ He  was  always  anxious  and  scrupulous. 
I sometimes  thought  he  had  been  too 
much  influenced  by  Leopardi — he  was  al- 
ways quoting  him.  That  is  the  way  with 
many  of  our  young  men.  Yet  Emilio 
was  a Christian — a sincere  believer.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  mar- 
ried. But  he  gave  all  his  affection  to  me 
and  Teresa — and  to  this  place  and  the 
people.  I was  to  carry  on  his  work — but 
I am  an  old  woman — and  very  tired. 
Why  should  the  young  go  before  their 
time?  ....  Yet  I have  no  bitterness 
about  the  war.  It  was  a ghastly  mis- 
take— and  it  has  humiliated  us  as  a na- 
tion. But  nations  are  made  by  their 
blunderings  as  much  as  by  their  success- 
es. Emilio  would  not  have  grudged  his 
life.  lie  always  thought  that  Italy  had 
been  ‘ made  too  quick,’  as  they  say — that 
our  day  of  trial  and  weakness  was  not 

done But  Gesu  mio! — if  he  had  not 

not  left  me  so  much  of  life!” 

Eleanor  raised  her  head. 

“ I,  too,”  she  said,  almost  in  a whisper 
— ■“  I,  too,  have  lost  a son.  But  he  was  a 
little  fellow.” 

The  Contessa  looked  at  her  in  aston- 
ishment and  burst  into  tears. 

“ Then  we  are  two  miserable  women !” 
she  said,  wildly. 
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Eleanor  clung  to  her — but  with  a sharp 
sense  of  unfitness  and  unworthiness. 
She  felt  herself  a hypocrite.  In  thought 
and  imagination  her  boy  now  was  but  a 
hovering  shadow  compared  to  Manisty. 
It  was  not  this  sacred  mother-love  that 
was  destroying  her  own  life. 

As  they  drove  home  through  the  even- 
ing freshness  Eleanor’s  mind  pursued  its 
endless  and  solitary  struggle. 

Lucy  sat  beside  her.  Every  now  and 
then  Eleanor’s  furtive,  guilty  look  sought 
the  girl’s  face.  Sometimes  a flying  terror 
would  grip  her  by  the  heart.  Was  Lucy 
graver  — paler?  Were  there  some  new 
lines  round  the  sweet  eyes?  That  serene 
and  virgin  beauty  — had  it  suffered  the 
first  withering  touch  since  Eleanor  had 
known  it  first?  And  if  so — whose  hand? 
— whose  fault? 

Once  or  twice  her  heart  failed  within 
her,  foreseeing  a remorse  that  was  no 
sooner  imagined  than  it  was  denied, 
scouted,  hurried  out  of  sight. 

That  brave,  large-brained  woman  with 
whom  she  had  just  been  talking  — there 
was  something  in  the  atmosphere  which 
the  Contessa’s  personality  shed  round  it 
that  made  Eleanor  doubly  conscious  of 
the  fever  in  her  own  blood.  As  in  Father 
Benecke’s  case,  so  here;  she  could  only 


feel  herself  humiliated  and  dumb  before 
these  highest  griefs — the  griefs  that  en- 
noble and  enthrone. 

That  night  she  woke  from  a troubled 
sleep  with  a stifled  cry  of  horror.  In  her 
dreams  she  had  been  wrestling  with 
Manisty,  trying  to  thrust  him  back  with 
all  the  frenzied  force  of  her  weak  hands. 
But  he  had  wrenched  himself  from  her 
hold.  She  saw  him  striding  past  her, 
aglow,  triumphant.  And  that  dim  white 
form  awaiting  him,  and  the  young  arms 
outstretched ! — 

“No — no!  False!  she  doesn’t,  doesn’t 
love  him!”  her  heart  cried,  throwing  all 
its  fiercest  life  into  the  cry.  She  sat  up 
in  bed  trembling  and  haggard.  Then  she 
stole  into  the  next  room.  Lucy  lay  deep- 
ly, peacefully  asleep,  one  long  and  shapely 
arm  outstretched.  Eleanor  sank  down 
beside  her,  hungrily  watching  her. 

“ How  could  she  sleep  like  that — if — if 
she  cared  ?”  asked  her  wild  thoughts ; and 
she  comforted  herself,  smiling  at  her  own 
remorse.  Once  she  touched  the  girl’s 
hand  with  her  lips,  feeling  towards  her 
a rush  of  tenderness  that  camC  like  dew 
on  the  heat  of  the  soul.  Then  she  crept 
back  to  bed,  and  cried,  and  cried — 
through  the  golden  mounting  of  the 
dawn. 

[to  be  continued.] 


ASPIRATION 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABB 

I ENVY  not  the  sun 
His  lavish  light; 

But  O to  be  the  one 
Pale  orb  of  night, 

In  silence  and  alone 
Communing  with  mine  own! 

I envy  not  the  rain 
That  freshens  all 
The  parching  hill  and  plain; 

But  O the  small 
Night-dewdrop  now  to  be, 

My  noonday  flower,  for  thee! 
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AN  ADULTERATION  ACT 


BY  W.  W.  JACOBS 


DR.  FRANK  CARSON  had  been 
dreaming  tantalizing  dreams  of 
cooling  effervescent  beverages. 
Over  and  over  again  in  his  dreams  he 
had  risen  from  his  bed,  and  tripping 
lightly  down  to  the  surgery  in  his  py- 
jamas, mixed  himself  something  long 
and  cool  and  fizzy,  without  being  able  to 
bring  the  dream  to  a satisfactory  termi- 
nation. 

With  a sudden  start  he  awoke.  The 
thirst  was  still  upon  him;  the  materials 
for  quenching  it,  just  down  one  flight  of 
stairs.  He  would  have  smacked  his  lips 
at  the  prospect  if  they  had  been  moist 
enough  to  smack;  as  it  was,  he  pushed 
down  the  bedclothes,  and  throwing  one 
leg  out  of  bed — became  firmly  convinced 
that  he  was  still  dreaming. 

For  the  atmosphere  was  stifling  and 
odorous,  and  the  ceiling  descended  in  an 
odd  bulging  curve  to  within  a couple  of 
feet  of  his  head.  Still  half  asleep,  he 
raised  his  fist  and  prodded  at  it  in  aston- 
ishment— a feeling  which  gave  way  to  one 
of  stupefaction  as  the  ceiling  took  an- 
other shape  and  swore  distinctly. 

“ I must  be  dreaming,”  mused  the 
doctor;  “even  the  ceiling  seems  alive.” 

He  prodded  it  again  — regarding  it 
closely  this  time.  The  ceiling  at  once  rose 
to  greater  altitudes,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment an  old  face  with  bushy  whiskers 
crawled  under  the  edge  of  it,  and  asked 
him  profanely  what  he  meant  by  it.  It 
also  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  some- 
thing for  himself,  because,  if  so,  he  was 
going  the  right  way  to  work. 

“ Where  am  I ?”  demanded  the  bewil- 
dered doctor.  “ M a ry  ! M a ry  /” 

He  started  up  in  bed,  and  brought  his 
head  in  sudden  violent  contact  with  the 
ceiling.  Then,  before  the  indignant  ceil- 
ing could  carry  out  its  threat  of  a mo- 
ment before,  slipped  out  of  bed  and  stood 
on  a floor  which  was  in  its  place  one  mo- 
ment and  somewhere  else  the  next. 

In  the  smell  of  bilge-water,  tar,  and 


the  fetid  atmosphere  generally  his  cloud- 
ed brain  awoke  to  the*  fact  that  he  was  on 
board  ship,  but  resolutely  declined  to  in- 
form him  how  he  got  there.  He  look- 
ed down  in  disgust  at  the  ragged  clothes 
which  he  had  on  in  lieu  of  the  usual  py- 
jamas; and  then,  as  events  slowly  pieced 
themselves  together  in  his  mind,  remem- 
bered, as  the  last  thing  that  he  could  re- 
member, that  he  had  warned  his  friend 
Harry  Thomson,  solicitor,  that  if  he  had 
any  more  to  drink  it  would  not  be  good 
for  him. 

He  wondered  dimly  as  he  stood  whether 
Thomson  was  there  too,  and  walking  un- 
steadily round  the  forecastle,  roused  the 
sleepers,  one  by  one,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  were  Harry  Thomson,  all 
answering  with  much  fluency  in  the  neg- 
ative, until  he  came  to  one  man  who  for 
some  time  made  no  answer  at  all. 

The  doctor  shook  him  first  and  then 
punched  him.  Then  he  shook  him  again 
and  gave  him  little  scientific  slaps,  until 
at  length  Harry  Thomson,  in  a far-away 
voice,  said  that  he  was  all  right. 

“ Well,  Fm  glad  Fm  not  alone,”  said 
the  doctor,  selfishly.  “Harry!  Harry! 
Wake  up!” 

“ All  ri ’ !”  said  the  sleeper ; “ Fm  all 
ri’!” 

The  doctor  shook  him  again,  and  then 
rolled  him  backwards  and  forwards  in 
his  bunk.  Under  this  gentle  treatment 
the  solicitor’s  faculties  were  somewhat 
brightened,  and,  half  opening  his  eyes, 
he  punched  viciously  at  the  disturber  of 
his  peace,  until  threatening  voices  from 
the  gloom  promised  to  murder  both  of 
them. 

“ Where  are  we  ?”  demanded  the  (lec- 
tor, of  a deep  voice  from  the  other  side 
of  the  forecastle  which  had  been  particu- 
larly threatening. 

“ Barque  Stella , o’  course,”  was  the  re- 
ply. “ Where’d  you  think  you  was?” 

The  doctor  gripped  the  edge  of  his 
friend’s  bunk  and  tried  to  think;  then, 
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a feeling  of  nausea  overcoming  all  others, 
he  clambered  hurriedly  up  the  forecas- 
tle ladder  and  lurched  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel. 

He  leaned  there  for  some  time  without 
moving,  a light  breeze  cooling  his  fever- 
ed brow,  and  a small  schooner  some  little 
distance  from  them  playing  seesaw,  as 
he  closed  his  eyes  to  the  heaving  blue 
sea.  Land  was  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence, and  with  a groan  he  turned  and 
looked  about  him — at  the  white  scrubbed 
deck,  the  snowy  canvas  towering  aloft 
on  lazily  creaking  spars,  and  the  steers- 
man leaning  against  the  wheel  regarding 
the  officer  who  stood  near  by. 

Dr.  Carson,  feeling  a little  better,  walk- 
ed sternly  aft,  the  officer  turning  round 
and  glancing  in  surprise  at  his  rags  as  he 
approached. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  began  the  doctor, 
in  superior  tones. 

“ And  what  the  devil  do  you  want  ?” 
demanded  the  second  officer ; “ who  told 
you  to  come  along  here  ?” 

“ I want  to  know  what  this  means,” 
said  the  doctor,  fiercely.  “ How  dare  you 
kidnap  us  on  your  beastly  bilge-tank?” 

“ Man’s  mad,”  murmured  the  astonish- 
ed second  officer. 

“ Insufferable  outrage !”  continued  the 
doctor.  “ Take  us  back  to  Melbourne  at 
once.” 

“ You  get  for’ard,”  said  the  other, 
sharply ; “ get  for’ard,  and  don’t  let  me 
have  any  more  of  your  lip.” 

“ I want  to  see  the  captain  of  this 
ship,”  cried  the  doctor ; “ go  and  fetch 
him  at  once.” 

The  second  officer  gazed  at  him, 
limp  with  astonishment,  and  then  turn- 
ed to  the  steersman,  as  though  unable  to 
believe  his  ears.  The  steersman  pointed 
in  front  of  him,  and  the  other  gave  a 
cry  of  surprise  and  rage  as  he  saw  an- 
other tatterdemalion  coming  with  uncer- 
tain steps  towards  him. 

“ Carson,”  said  the  new  arrival,  feebly; 
and  coming  closer  to  his  friend,  clung  to 
him  miserably. 

“ I’m  just  having  it  out  with  ’em, 
Thomson,”  said  the  doctor,  energetically. 
“ My  friend  here  is  a solicitor.  Tell  him 
what  ’ll  happen  if  they  don’t  take  us 
back,  Harry.” 

“ You  seem  to  be  unaware,  my  good 
fellow,”  said  the  solicitor,  covering  a 


large  hole  in  the  leg  of  his  trousers  with 
his  hand,  “ of  the  very  dangerous  sit- 
uation in  which  you  have  placed  your- 
selves. We  have  no  desire  to  be  harsh 
with  you — ” 

“ Not  at  all,”  acquiesced  the  doctor, 
nodding' at  the  second  officer. 

“ At  the  same  time,”  continued  Mr. 
Thomson  — “ at  the — ” He  let  go  his 
friend’s  arm  and  staggered  away;  the 
doctor  gazed  after  him  sympathetically. 

“ His  digestion  is  not  all  it  should  be,” 
he  said  to  the  second  officer,  confiden- 
tially. 

“ If  you  don’t  get  for’ard  in  two  twos,” 
said  that  gentleman,  explosively*  “ I’ll 
knock  your  heads  off.” 

The  doctor  gazed  at  him  in  haughty 
disdain,  and  taking  the  limp  Thomson  by 
the  arm,  led  him  slowly  away. 

“How  did  we  get  here?”  asked  Mr. 
Harry  Thomson,  feebly. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

“ How  did  we  get  these  disgusting 
clothes  on  ?”  continued  his  friend. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  again. 
“ The  last  thing  I can  remember,  Harry,” 
he  said,  slowly,  “ was  imploring  you  not 
to  drink  any  more.” 

“ I didn’t  hear  you,”  said  the  solicitor, 
crustily;  “your  speech  was  very  indis- 
tinct last  night.” 

“ Seemed  so  to  you,  I dare  say,”  said 
the  other. 

Mr.  Thomson  shook  his  arm  off,  and 
clinging  to  the  mainmast,  leaned  his 
cheek  against  it  and  closed  his  eyes.  He 
opened  them  again  at  the  sound  of  voices, 
and  drew  himself  up  as  he  saw  the  second 
officer  coming  along  with  a stern-visaged 
man  of  about  fifty. 

“ Are  you  the  master  of  this  vessel  ?” 
inquired  the  doctor,  stepping  to  his 
friend’s  side. 

“ What  the  blazes  has  that  got  to  do 
with  you  ?”  demanded  the  skipper.  “ Look 
here,  my  lads;  don’t  you  play  any  of 
your  little  games  on  me,  because  they 
won’t  do.  You’re  both  of  you  as  drunk 
as  owls.” 

“ Defamation  of  character,”  said  the 
solicitor,  feebly,  to  his  friend. 

“ Allow  me,”  said  the  doctor,  with  his 
best  manner,  “ to  inquire  what  all  this 
means.  I am  Dr.  Frank  Carson,  of  Mel- 
bourne; this  gentleman  is  my  friend  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  the  same  place,  solicitor.” 
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Fortunately  for  the  new  seaman  the 
weather  continued  fine,  but  the  heat  of 
the  galley  was  declared  by  the  new  cook 
to  be  insupportable.  From  the  other 
hands  they  learned  that  they  had  been 
shipped  with  several  others  by  a resource- 
ful boarding-house  master.  The  other 
hands,  being  men  of  plain  speech,  also 
said  that  they  were  brought  aboard  in  a 
state  of  beastly  and  enviable  intoxica- 
tion, and  chaffed  crudely  when  the  doc- 
tor attributed  their  apparent  state  of  in- 
toxication to  drugs. 

“You  say  you’re  a doctor?”  said  the 
oldest  seaman. 

“ I am,”  said  Carson,  fiercely. 

“ Wot  sort  of  a doctor  are  you,  if  you 
don’t  know  when  your  licker’s  been 
played  with,  then?”  asked  the  old  man, 
as  a grin  passed  slowly  from  mouth  to 
mouth. 

“ I suppose  it  is  because  I drink  so 
seldom,”  said  the  doctor,  loftily.  “ I 
hardly  know  the  taste  of  liquor  myself, 
while  as  for  my  friend  Mr.  Thomson,  you 
might  almost  call  him  a teetotaler.” 

“ Next  door  to  one,”  said  the  solicitor, 
who  was  sewing  a patch  on  his  trousers, 
looking  up  approvingly. 

“ You  might  call  ’im  a sailor  if  you 
liked,”  said  another  seaman,  “ but  that 
wouldn’t  make  him  one.  All  I can  say 
is  I never  ’ad  enough  time  or  money  to 
get  in  the  state  you  was  both  in  when  you 
come  aboard.” 

If  the  forecastle  was  incredulous,  the 
cabin  was  worse.  The  officers  at  first 
took  but  little  notice  of  them,  but  feeling 
their  tom  and  tattered  appearance  was 
against  them,  they  put  on  so  many  airs 
and  graces  to  counteract  this  that  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  endure  it  quietly. 
The  cook  would  allude  to  his  friend  as 
Mr.  Thomson,  while  the  A.  B.  would  per- 
sist in  referring,  with  a most  affected 
utterance,  to  Dr.  Carson. 

“Cook!”  bawled  the  skipper  one  day 
when  they  were  about  a week  out. 

Dr.  Carson,  who  was  peeling  potatoes, 
stepped  slowly  out  of  the  galley  and  went 
towards  him. 

“ You  say  1 Sir,’  when  you’re  spoken 
to,”  said  the  skipper,  fiercely. 

The  doctor  sneered. 

“ My — if  you  sneer  at  me.  I’ll  knock 
your  head  off!”  said  the  other,  with  a 
wicked  look. 


“When  you  get  back  to  Melbourne,” 
said  the  doctor,  quietly,  “ you’ll  hear  more 
of  this.” 

“ You’re  a couple  of  pickpockets  aping 
the  gentleman,”  said  the  skipper,  and  he 
turned  to  the  mate.  “Mr.  Mackenzie, 
what  do  these  two  ragamuffins  look  like?” 

“ Pickpockets,”  said  the  mate,  duti- 
fully. 

“ It’s  a very  handy  thing,”  said  the  old 
man,  jeeringly,  “ to  have  a doctor  aboard. 
First  time  I’ve  carried  a surgeon.” 

Mr.  Mackenzie  guffawed  loudly. 

“ And  a solicitor,”  said  the  skipper, 
gazing  darkly  at  the  hapless  Harry 
Thomson,  who  was  cleaning  brass-work. 
“ Handy  in  case  of  disputes.  He’s  a 
real  sea-lawyer.  Cook!” 

“ Sir  ?”  said  the  doctor,  quietly. 

“ Go  down  and  tidy  my  cabin,  and  see 
you  do  it  well.” 

The  doctor  went  below  without  a word, 
and  worked  like  a house-maid.  When  he 
came  on  deck  again,  his  face  wore  a smile 
almost  of  happiness,  and  his  hand  caress- 
ed one  trousers  pocket  as  though  it  con- 
cealed a hidden  weapon. 

For  the  following  three  or  four  days 
the  two  unfortunates  were  worked  un- 
ceasingly. Mr.  Thomson  complained  bit- 
terly, but  the  cook  wore  a sphinxlike 
smile  and  tried  to  comfort  him. 

“ It  won’t  be  for  long,  Harry,”  he  said, 
consolingly. 

The  solicitor  sniffed.  “ I could  write 
tract  after  tract  on  temperance,”  he  said, 
bitterly.  “ I wonder  what  our  poor  wives 
are  thinking?  I expect  they  have  put 
us  down  as  dead.” 

“ Crying  their  eyes  out,”  said  the  doc- 
tor, wistfully;  “but  they’ll  dry  them 
precious  quick  when  we  get  back,  and 
ask  all  sorts  of  questions.  What  are 
you  going  to  say,  Harry  ?” 

“ The  truth,”  said  the  solicitor,  virtu- 
ously. 

“ So  am  I,”  said  his  friend ; “ but 
mind,  we  must  both  tell  the  same  tale, 
whatever  it  is.  Halloa!  what’s  the  mat- 
ter ?” 

“ It’s  the  skipper,”  said  the  boy,  who 
had  just  run  up;  “ he  wants  to  see  you  at 
once.  He’s  dying.” 

He  caught  hold  of  the  doctor  by  the 
sleeve;  but  Carson,  in  his  most  profes- 
sional manner,  declined  to  be  hurried, 
lie  went  leisurely  down  the  Companion- 
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“ Give  me  something,  for  Heaven’s 
sake!”  said  the  skipper,  humbly.  “ I’m 
dying.” 

The  doctor  pondered. 

“ If  you  dinna  treat  him  at  once.  I’ll 
break  your  skull,”  said  the  mate,  per- 
suasively. 

The  doctor  regarded  him  scornfully, 
and  turned  to  the  writhing  skipper. 

“ My  fee  is  half  a guinea  a visit,”  he 
said,  softly;  “ five  shillings  if  you  come 
to  me.” 

“ I’ll  have  half  a guinea’s  worth,”  said 
the  agonized  skipper. 

The  doctor  took  his  wrist,  and  calm- 
ly drew  the  second  officer’s  watch  from  its 
owner’s  pocket.  Then  he  inspected  the 
sick  man’s  tongue,  and  shaking  his  head, 
selected  a powder  from  the  chest. 

“ You  mustn’t  mind  its  being  nasty,” 
he  said.  “ Where’s  a spoon  ?” 

He  looked  round  for  one,  but  the 
skipper  took  the  powder  from  his  hand, 
and  licked  it  from  the  paper  as  though 
it  had  been  sherbet. 

“ For  mercy’s  sake  don’t  say  it’s  chol- 
era,” he  gasped. 

“ I won’t  say  anything,”  said  the  doc- 
tor. “ Where  did  you  say  the  money 
was  ?” 

The  skipper  pointed  to  his  trousers, 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  his  national  spirit 
rising  in  hot  rage,  took  out  the  agreed 
amount  and  handed  it  to  the  physician. 

“ Am  I in  danger?”  said  the  skipper. 

“ There’s  always  danger,”  said  the  doc- 
tor, in  his  best  bedside  manner.  “ Have 
you  made  your  will  ?” 

The  other,  turning  pale,  shook  his 
head. 

“ Perhaps  you’d  like  to  see  a solicitor?” 
said  Carson,  in  winning  tones. 

“ I’m  not  bad  enough  for  that,”  said 
the  skipper,  stoutly. 

“ You  must  stay  here  and  nurse  the 
skipper,  Mr.  Mackenzie,”  said  the  cook, 
turning  to  the  mate;  “and  be  good  enough 
not  to  make  that  snuffling  noise;  it's 
worrying  to  an  invalid.” 

“ Snuffling  noise  ?”  repeated  the  horror- 
struck  mate. 

“Yes;  you’ve  got  an  unpleasant  habit 
of  snuffling,”  said  the  cook;  “it  worries 
me  sometimes.  I meant  to  speak  to  you 
about  it  before.  You  mustn’t  do  it  here. 
If  you  want  to  snuffle,  go  and  snuffle  on 
deck.” 


The  frenzied  outburst  of  the  mate  was 
interrupted  by  the  skipper.  “ Don’t  make 
that  noise  in  my  cabin,  Mr.  Mackenzie,” 
he  said,  severely. 

Both  mates  withdrew  in  dudgeon,  and 
Carson,  after  arranging  the  sufferer’s 
bedclothes,  quitted  the  cabin  and  sought 
his  friend.  Mr.  Thomson  was  at  first  in- 
credulous, but  his  eyes  glistened  brightly 
at  the  sight  of  the  half-sovereign. 

“ Better  hide  it,”  he  said,  apprehen- 
sively; “ the  skipper  ’ll  have  it  back  when 
he  gets  well;  it’s  the  only  coin  we’ve 
got.” 

“ He  won’t  get  well,”  said  Dr.  Carson, 
easily;  “not  till  we  get  to  Hong-kong, 
that  is.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  whis- 
pered the  solicitor. 

The  doctor,  evading  his  eye,  pulled  a 
long  face  and  shook  his  head.  “ It  may 
be  the  cooking,”  he  said,  slowly.  “ I’m 
not  a good  cook,  I admit.  It  might  be 
something  got  into  the  food  from  the 
inedi cine-chest.  I shouldn’t  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  the  mates  are  taken  bad  too.” 

And  indeed  at  that  very  moment  the 
boy  came  rushing  to  the  galley  again, 
bawling  out  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
lying  flat  on  his  stomach  in  his  bunk, 
punching  the  air  with  his  fists  and  rend- 
ing it  with  his  language.  The  second  of- 
ficer appeared  on  deck  as  he  finished  his 
tale,  and  glancing  forward,  called  out 
loudly  for  the  cook. 

“You’re  wanted,  Frank,”  said  the  so- 
licitor. 

“ When  he  calls  me  doctor,  I’ll  go,” 
said  the  other,  stiffly. 

“ Cook!”  bawled  the  second  officer. 
" Cook!  Cook!” 

lie  came  running  forward,  his  face 
red  and  angry,  and  his  fist  doubled. 
“Didn’t  you  hear  me  calling  you?”  he 
demanded,  fiercely. 

“ I’ve  been  promoted,”  said  Carson, 
sweetly.  “ I’m  ship’s  surgeon  now.” 

“ Come  down  below  at  once,  or  I’ll  take 
you  there  by  the  scruff  of  your  neck,”  vo- 
ciferated the  other. 

“ You’re  not  big  enough,  little  man,” 
said  the  doctor,  still  smiling.  “Well, 
well,  lead  the  way,  and  we’ll  see  what  we 
can  do.” 

He  followed  the  speechless  second  of- 
ficer below,  and  found  the  boy’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  officer’s  state  as  moon- 
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behalf,  shook  his  head  and  thanked  his 
stars  he  had  nothing  to  leave.  He  had 
enjoyed  his  money,  he  said. 

They  mended  slowly  as  they  approach- 
ed Ilong-kong,  though  a fit  of  temper  on 
Mr.  Mackenzie’s  part,  during  which  he 
threw  out  ominous  hints  about  having 
his  money  back,  led  to  a regrettable 
relapse  in  his  case.  He  was  still  in  bed 
when  they  came  to  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor; but  the  skipper  and  his  second  of- 
ficer were  able  to  go  above  and  exchange 
congratulations  from  adjoining  deck- 
chairs. 

“ You  are  sure  it  wasn’t  cholera  ?”  ask- 
ed the  harbor-master’s  deputy,  who  had 
boarded  them  in  his  launch,  after  he  had 
heard  the  story. 

“ Positive,”  said  Carson. 

“ Very  fortunate  thing  they  had  you  on 
board,”  said  the  deputy  — “ very  fortu- 
nate.” 

The  doctor  bowed. 

“ Seems  so  odd,  the  three  of  them  be- 


ing down  with  it,”  said  the  other; 
“ looks  as  though  it’s  infectious,  doesn’t 
it?” 

“ I don’t . think  so,”  said  the  doctor, 
accepting  with  alacrity  an  offer  to  go 
ashore  in  the  launch  and  change  into 
some  decent  clothes.  “ I think  I know 
what  it  was.” 

The  captain  of  the  Stella  pricked  up 
his  ears,  and  the  second  officer  leaned  for- 
ward with  parted  lips.  Carson,  accom- 
panied by  the  deputy  and  the  solicitor, 
walked  towards  the  launch. 

“ What  was  it  ?”  cried  the  skipper, 
anxiously. 

“I  think  that  you  ate  something  that 
disagreed  with  you,”  replied  the  doctor, 
grinning  meaningly.  “ Good-by,  captain.” 

The  master  of  the  Stella  made  no  re- 
ply, but  rising  feebly,  tottered  to  the 
side,  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  launch  as 
it  headed  for  the  shore.  Doctor  Carso  i, 
who  had  had  a pious  upbringing,  kissed 
his  hand  in  return. 


WELTSCHMERZ 

BY  JOEL  BENTON 

THE  child-eyed  wonder  with  which  life  began. 

The  prattling  voice  of  joy,  the  heart  of  glee, 

Have  followed  not  the  footsteps  of  the  man ; 

A world  more  sorrowful  it  is  that  he 
Must  battle  with,  and  fearlessly  explore: 

Far  fades  the  gleam  of  Life's  once  purpled  sea 
When  Youth  was  ours—the  Youth  that  comes  no  more. 

Those  happy  shores  retreat  which  once  we  knew; 

The  well-loved  voices,  hushed  and  still  are  they; 

Lost  halcyon  years,  with  skies  of  deepest  blue. 

Dear  hearts  that  vanished  some  sad  yesterday 
Leave  our  life's  journey  dark.  Alas,  how  true 
This  deep  World-Sorrow  shadows  all  our  way! 

Yet  somewhere,  to  some  unknown,  far  off  strand, 

Whose  silver  coast  beyond  the  horizon’s  rim 

Gleams  with  sweet  promise,  they  perchance  have  passed. 
Where  all  is  plain  which  now  seems  dark  and  dim; 

And  when  we  reach  it  we  shall  understand 
The  mystery — the  puzzle  read  at  last, — 

And  find  beyond  these  shadows  and  shed  tears 
The  perfect  joy  of  Heaven’s  untarnished  years?. 
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THE*  SUBMARINE  BOAT  “ GUSTAVE  ZEDE,”  OF  TOULON  HARBOR 


One  hundred  years  ago  the  practicabil- 
ity of  devices  to  make  both  successful 
was  demonstrated,  but  utterly  failed  to 
be  recognized.  The  breech-loading  fire- 
arm has  been  in  general  use  for  forty 
years.  Perhaps  the  demonstrated  util- 
ity of  the  submarine  is  about  to  be  rec- 
ognized. 

During  the  Revolution,  Bushnell  of 
Connecticut  grasped  the  main  princi- 
ples of  submarine  navigation.  He  built 
and  operated  a submarine  boat  that  func- 
tioned as  well,  comparatively,  as  did 
Stephenson’s  first  locomotive.  He  nav- 
igated in  New  York  Bay,  placed  his  boat 
under  the  bottom  of  a British  frigate, 
and  only  failed  to  attach  his  torpedo  be- 
cause the  wood  screw  used  for  the  pur- 
pose met  a copper  bolt  in  entering  the 
hull,  and  of  course  failed  to  hold.  He 
designed  a boat  slightly  lighter  than  the 
water  she  displaced  when  totally  sub- 
merged, pulled  her  forward  with  a hand- 
turned  propeller  worked  by  her  one-man 
crew,  and  forced  her  under  by  a verti- 
cally acting  propeller.  But  his  marvel- 
lous mechanical  success  made  no  impres- 
sion at  the  time.  He  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-odd  years  ahead  of  the  world 
— perhaps  more. 

Fulton  built  and  used  in  France  a sub- 
marine boat  that  he  manoeuvred  well  be- 
low the  surface  in  the  time  of  Napoleon; 
but  it  was  rejected  as  impracticable,  just 


as,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
country,  a gun  was  rejected  that  had  all 
the  necessary  features  of  a modern 
breech-loader.  So  Fulton  dropped  the 
development  of  his  submarine  craft  and 
turned  his  attention  to  steamboating. 

The  principal  difficulties  met  with  to- 
day in  designing  a submarine  torpedo- 
boat  are  as  follows:  providing  for  suffi- 
cient stored  power  of  a kind  that  can  be 
economically  expended  in  driving  her 
when  submerged ; devising  a good  method 
of  directing  her  toward  an  object  con- 
stantly changing  its  position;  installing 
an  efficient  armament  ; retaining  a fixed 
centre  of  gravity  and  fixed  weight  in 
spite  of  exhaustion  of  stores  and  move- 
ments of  weights;  modelling  her  to  meet 
the  physical  requirements  of  crushing 
strains  and  the  tactical  requirements  of 
handiness;  ballasting  and  trimming  her 
so  that  she  will  have  sufficient  stability, 
and  at  the  same  time  move  readily  in 
obedience  to  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
rudder  efforts. 

No  practical  power  for  turning  a pro- 
peller is  known  that  does  not  use  air  in 
its  generation.  In  a submarine,  when 
running  submerged,  no  supply  can  be 
drawn  from  above  water,  because  any 
kind  of  an  air-duct  projecting  upward 
from  the  hull  would  hamper  facility  of 
movement,  would  limit  the  depths  of  the 
dives,  would  show  her  location  to  the  en- 
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about  six  hours,  and  at  the  varying 
speeds  of  a coast-defence  fight  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset. 

A boat  might  need  all  this  power  and 
more  in  an  action,  since  while  within 
range  of  hostile  gun-fire  she  must  be  al- 
ways ready  to  dive,  and  must  therefore 
be  constantly  sealed  up,  and  consequent- 
ly she-  must  draw  from  her  stored  power 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an  ac- 
tion. She  should  be  able,  moreover,  to 
move  on  the  surface  hundreds  of  miles 
to  a field  of  action  and  be  ready  for  work 
on  arrival.  These  considerations  neces- 
sitated the  adoption  of  two  kinds  of 
power  — one  which  could  be  used  for 
driving  a boat  a long  distance  on  the 
surface  and  for  keeping  her  stored  pow- 
er always  at  a maximum  meantime;  and 
the  other,  the  stored  power  for  sub- 
merged work  within  the  range  of  hostile 
guns. 

Nordenfelt  used  steam  from  a coal- 
fired  boiler  for  surface  work,  and  af- 
ter dousing  fires,  taking  in  water  ballast, 
and  sealing  up  preparatory  to  going  un- 
der, the  steam  from  the  hot  water  in  the 
boiler  was  ready  for  submerged  work. 

The  new  French  boat,  the  Narval,  that 
is  to  have  a half-dozen  sister  boats,  has  a 
petroleum-engine  for  surface,  and  stor- 
age-battery electricity  for  submerged 
running. 

The  Holland , an  American  boat,  uses 
a gasoline-engine  for  surface  and  stored 
electricity  for  under-water  work.  Her 
surface  radius  of  action  is  a good  800 
miles,  and  her  submerged  one  about 
fifty.  The  large  dynamo  is  run  by  her 
gas-engine  to  store  electricity  when  the 
boat  is  on  the  surface;  and  when  going 
under,  the  gas-engine  is  thrown  out  of 
gear  and  the  dynamo  is  used  as  an  elec- 
tric motor,  taking  current  from  the  cells 
it  has  stored.  For  auxiliary  power  ne- 
cessary for  blowing  out  water  from  bal- 
last-tanks, operating  steering-engines, 
working  the  battery,  moving  weights, 
etc.,  compressed  air  is  readily  available, 
and  is  so  used  by  Holland,  and  is  prob- 
ably made  use  of  more  or  less  by  the 
French. 

To  steer  the  boat  when  submerged  a 
compass  or  gyroscope  may  be  used,  or 
some  method  of  obtaining,  by  means  of 
a camera-lueida,  a reflected  image  of  the 
object  steered  for.  All  attempts  at  light- 


ing the  water  ahead  by  strong  electric 
arc-lights  have  proved  futile,  because  the 
penetration  of  the  light  ray  through  wa- 
ter is  too  slight  for  practical  use  in  navi- 
gation, and  would  be  tactically  bad  even 
if  it  had  sufficient  penetration,  since  it 
would  reveal  the  position  of  the  boat  to 
the  enemy.  The  arc-light  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  useful  for  under- water 
work  in  connection  with  mines  and 
wrecks,  in  such  constructions  as  the  Lake 
boat  the  Argonaut  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Travailleur  Soils  - Marin  in 
France,  which  are  not  designed  or  adapt- 
ed for  submarine  torpedo-boat  duty. 

In  the  early  days  of  experiments  with 
metal  submarines  the  effect  of  the  “ heel- 
ing error  ” of  the  compass,  due  to  the 
varying  inclinations  of  the  craft  in  div- 
ing and  rising,  was  little  and  the  gen- 
eral compensating  of  the  compass  not 
fully  understood;  when  the  compass 
showed  lack  of  reliability  it  was  attrib- 
uted to  some  mysterious  effect  of  sub- 
mergence. Compasses  can  be,  and  are, 
sufficiently  compensated  for  fair  work  in 
submarines.  Of  course  no  compass  can 
be  expected  to  act  perfectly  when  in- 
stalled where  it  has  magnetic  metal  near 
to  and  all  about  it,  as  in  a submarine's 
conn ing- tower ; the  conditions,  however, 
are  no  worse  than  in  the  compass  posi- 
tions in  a battle-ship’s  conning-tower  or 
in  her  below-decks  tiller-room.  The  gyro- 
scope, in  its  present  stage  of  development, 
offers  no  advantage  over  the  compass. 

A camera-lucida  tube  may  be  run  up 
from  within  the  boat  so  as  to  be  useful 
for  reconnoitring  when  moving  slowly, 
but  when  moving  at  speed  it  interferes 
with  manoeuvring — the  quick  movements 
of  the  image  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
boat  confuse  the  eye;  it  is  difficult  to 
place  it  in  a convenient  position  near  the 
conning-tower,  and  it  does  not  quickly 
give  an  all-around  view.  For  these  rea- 
sons submarine  men  generally  favor  ris- 
ing to  the  surface  for  a few  seconds,  at 
the  risk  of  exposing  a few  inches  of 
armored  conning- tower.  Without  taking 
observations  from  the  surface  in  some 
manner  there  is  no  known  way  of  steer- 
ing for  an  object  whose  speed  and  direc- 
tion cannot  be  predicted,  as,  for  instance, 
a hostile  ship  in  action. 

The  armament  of  a sixty  to  eighty  ton 
submarine  may  be  made  very  efficient 
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The  projectile  torpedo  astern,  fired 
through  water,  cannot  be  depended  upon 
for  a range  greater  than  one  hundred 
yards.  It  is  of  use  only  at  the  moment 
of  passing  out  from  the  shadow  of  a 
ship;  for  though  one  can  see  practically 
nothing  when  looking  ahead  through  wa- 
ter, an  object  on  the  surface  is  always 
discernible  by  the  shutting  out  of  the 
sunlight  from  above.  Whether  the  pro- 
jectile torpedo  is  worth  the  room  it  takes 
is  questionable,  because,  in  the  presence 
of  submarines,  ships  would  be  likely  to 
haul  off;  still,  if  the  work  in  hand  were 
such  as  to  Tequire  the  ships  to  charge 
home  over  the  submarines,  it  could  be 
readily  delivered  upward  through  the 
ship’s  bottom.  The  French  submarine 
flotilla  is  to  be  armed  with  automobile 
torpedoes  only,  and  the  five  boats  of  the 
Holland  type  lately  authorized  by  Con- 
gress are  to  have  only  the  French  arma- 
ment. 

The  necessity  of  retaining  a fixed 
weight  when  submerged  springs  from  the 
fact  that  if  the  boat  were  allowed  to  grow 
lighter  she  would  not  dive  so  readily,  and 
if  heavier  she  would  not  rise  so  easily; 
in  other  words,  she  would  lose  manoeu- 
vring facility  in  the  vertical  plane.  As 
for  the  centre  of  gravity,  if  it  were  al- 
lowed to  move  she  would  grow  more 
stable  or  less  so,  and  would  get  out  of 
trim. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make 
all  weights  except  the  crew  immovable, 
and  to  compensate  for  all  weights  ex- 
pended by  taking  in  equal  weights  of  wa- 
ter, whose  centres  of  gravity  give  practi- 
cally the  same  trimming  moments.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
position  of  rigid  expendable  weights, 
such  as  torpedoes.  The  immovability  of 
the  water  in  the  large  ballast-tanks  is  ar- 
ranged for  by  always  filling  the  tanks 
chock-up;  the  small  tanks  that  are  used 
for  securing  the  necessary  delicate  bal- 
ance and  trim  are  of  such  shape  and  so 
placed  that  the  movement  of  water  in 
them  cannot  practically  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  boat 
as  a whole. 

The  compensation  for  expended 
weights  is  provided  for  by  mechanically 
arranging  for  the  automatic  receipt  of 
equal  weights  of  water.  How  far  this 
matter  has  been  attended  to  in  the  de- 


sign of  the  new  French  submarines  is 
not  known  to  the  writer;  but  in  some  of 
the  earlier  boats  the  water  ballast  was 
not  fixed,  and  the  natural  consequence 
was  that  the  boat  stood  oil  her  stem  and 
sat  on  her  stern,  much  to  the  surprise 
and  discomfort  of  her  crew. 

The  best  shape  for  withstanding  the 
strain  due  to  pressure  from  depth  of  wa- 
ter is,  of  course,  the  sphere,  and  this 
shape  is  adopted  for  the  French  bottom 
worker  the  Travailleur  Sous-Marin;  but 
such  a model  will  not  manoeuvre  readily 
in  either  vertical  or  horizontal  plane, 
is  very  slow  for  power  expended,  and 
would  not  at  all  fill  the  requirements  of 
model  for  a submarine  torpedo  - boat. 
Considerations  of  strength,  speed,  and 
manoeuvring  qualities,  and  arrangement 
of  internal  space,  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  same  shape  for  submarine  boats 
as  is  used  for  automobile  torpedoes. 
The  circular  cross-section  gives  great 
strength,  and  the  spindle-of-revolution 
shape  lends  itself  to  manoeuvring  quali- 
ties of  all  kinds. 

Curiously  enough,  though  experts  can 
advise  to  a nicety  as  to  bursting  strains, 
there  are  no  authoritative  data  on  water- 
pressure  crushing  strains,  and  no  expert 
in  the  world  can  positively  tell  what 
strength  of  material  is  needed  to  meet 
them.  The  factors  of  safety  used  for 
submarine  hulls  would  seem  to  be  ridicu- 
lously large,  considering  the  depths  the 
boats  are  designed  to  reach.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  tactical  necessity  for  going 
below  the  depth  necessary  to  comforta- 
bly clear  a deep  - draught  battle-ship’s 
keel. 

The  need  of  making  a boat  steer  up  and 
down  readily  limits  her  length  to  about 
six  or  seven  diameters,  and  the  need  for 
submerged  work  in  four  or  five  fathoms 
of  water  limits  her  diameter  to  about 
twelve  feet,  for  she  must  have  a little  wa- 
ter over  her  and  must  have  a working 
clearance  from  the  bottom.  Therefore 
it  would  seem  that  the  most  practical  di- 
mensions for  submarine  torpedo-boats 
are  about  seventy  to  eighty  feet  length 
and  twelve  feet  diameter.  The  French 
made  the  Zede  much  larger,  but  in  the 
new  boats  they  are  approximating  the 
correct  dimensions,  though  the  length  is 
rather  too  great  for  good  work,  prob- 
ably because  they  require  space  for 
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generating  power  to  furnish  a speed 
which  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  expense 
of  handiness. 

A submarine  boat  is  easily  given  plenty 
of  stability  for  surface  work,  for  there  is 
practically  no  side  to  make  her  roll  in 
a seaway;  the  water  meets  little  resist- 
ance in  passing  over.  If  in  heavy 
weather  the  boat  rolls,  it  is  because  she 
is  riding  light  and  is  showing  too  much 
above  water;  it  is  only  necessary  to  drop 
her  a bit  and  the  water  will  pass  over 
freely.  In  very  heavy  weather  combers 
might  splash  into  the  smoke-stack  of  a 
steamer  and  cause  delay,  but  in  a gas-en- 
gine boat  there  would  be  no  harm  in  tak- 
ing a little  water  down  the  air-tube.  In 
any  event,  the  worst  that  the  heaviest 
weather  could  do  w'ould  be  to  force  her 
to  seal  up,  ballast  down  to  diving  trim, 
and  drift  till  the  storm  broke.  The  Hol- 
land when  in  diving  trim  in  a seaway 
does  not  roll  at  all,  although  she  is  as 
round  as  a bottle,  but  to  one  on  board 
there  is  a curious  feeling  of  side  move- 
ment of  translation  as  she  slides  down  the 
back  of  a sea. 

In  order  to  dive,  a submarine  of  prac- 
tical design  takes  in  water  ballast  until 
the  remaining  buoyancy  can  be  overcome 
by  the  action  of  the  horizontal  rudders; 
then  the  boat  is  steered  under  as  she 
moves  ahead.  And  therefore  it  is  very 
apparent  that,  given  a rudder  surface  suf- 
ficient to  steer  the  submarine  under  at 
slow  speeds,  varying  speeds  and  varying 
rudder  angles  will  give  a wide  range  in 
angular  direction  in  the  vertical  plane, 
provided  that  the  boat  is  not  so  long  as 
to  be  slow  in  turning,  and  provided  that 
her  longitudinal  stability  is  not  so  great 
as  to  make  her  sluggish  about  inclining 
her  bow  up  or  down. 

This  very  simple  method  of  control  in 
the  vertical  plane  is  in  use  to-day  in  the 
thousands  of  successful  submarine  boats 
that  we  know  as  automobile  torpedoes,  as 
well  as  in  the  few  submarine  boats  proper, 
which  in  general  principles  of  function- 
ing differ  from  the  torpedoes  only  in  sub- 
stituting directing  brains  for  directing 
automata.  In  the  torpedo  the  horizontal 
rudders  are  actuated  automatically  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  which,  of  course, 
corresponds  to  the  depth,  and  these  thus 
steer  her  up  or  down  until  the  depth  she 
is  set  to  run  at  is  steadied  upon;  in  the 


submarine  boat  the  horizontal  rudders  are 
governed  by  the  helmsman,  who  is  guided 
by  a depth  gauge  in  front  of  his  eyes; 
or,  as  in  the  torpedo,  an  automatic  depth- 
finder  may  be  thrown  into  gear. 

Simple  as  is  the  method  of  steering  a 
slightly  buoyant  boat  up  and  down,  it 
was  arrived  at  only  after  many  attempts 
in  other  directions.  A number  of  boats 
have  been  designed  to  rise  and  sink  at  will 
by  changing  the  amounts  of  ballast  while 
keeping  the  bulk  constant,  or  by  keep- 
ing the  weight  constant  and  varying  the 
bulk  by  mechanical  means.  There  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  these 
methods  of  varying  the  specific  gravity, 
but  they  are  dangerous  and  non-effec- 
tive. They  are  dangerous  because  if 
anything  goes  wrong  with  her  lightening 
arrangements  when  she  is  heavier  than 
water  she  will  sink  and  be  crushed  by  the 
water-pressure,  whereas  the  buoyant  boat 
would  rise.  They  are  non-effective  because 
changes  in  weight  cannot  be  made  rapid- 
ly enough  to  give  the  quick  working  in 
the  vertical  plane  that  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. For  instance,  when  coming  to 
the  surface  to  get  a look  around  within 
a ship’s  secondary-battery  range,  the  boat 
cannot  wait  to  take  in  ballast  water  and 
sink  slowly  from  sight ; she  must  be  push- 
ed under  by  the  effort  of  her  full  motive 
power  in  the  fewest  possible  seconds. 

A large  submarine  boat,  Le  Plongeur, 
built  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, to  function  by  change  of  weight, 
made  a most  ridiculous  exhibition  on 
trial.  She  was  ballasted  to  weigh  slight- 
ly more  than  her  displacement,  and  driven 
forward  by  her  motive  power.  She  sunk 
to  the  bottom  in  moving  ahead,  impinged 
upon  it  at  a small  angle,  and  as  she 
weighed  almost  nothing,  she  rebounded 
to  the  surface,  and  so  went  undulating 
along  between  bottom  and  surface. 

Another,  the  English  Nautilus , was 
constructed  to  rise  and  sink  by  forcing 
out  or  drawing  in  hollow  cylinders, 
which  would  change  the  bulk  while  the 
weight  remained  constant.  Some  official 
visitors  took  passage  in  her  to  the  bottom 
of  a dock,  but  when  the  operator  wished 
to  return  to  the  surface  the  cylinders  de- 
clined to  out-thrust,  because  the  power 
for  working  them,  though  amply  suffi- 
cient for  working  in  water,  was  not  great 
enough  to  drive  them  into  mud;  and  be- 
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tudinal  section  is  enormous  compared 
with  the  slight  effort  needed  to  push  her, 
bow  on,  down  an  incline  in  the  water. 
Nordenfelt  held  the  theory  that  it  was 
dangerous  ever  to  let  the  axis  of  a subma- 
rine depart  from  parallelism  to  the  sur- 
face, lest  she  thrust  her  nose  in  the  mud 
of  the  bottom  and  stick  fast,  or  go  too 
deep  and  be  crushed.  As  a matter  of  fact 
no  submarine  can  be  held  rigidly  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  if  it 
could  it  would  lose  all  the  advantages  of 
quick  manoeuvre  in  the  vertical  plane 
possessed  by  a properly  designed  diving- 
boat.  But  Nordenfelt  insisted  that  sub- 
marines must  work  on  an  even  keel,  and 
this  idea,  in  spite  of  theory,  practice,  ex- 
perience, and  common-sense,  was  widely 
accepted.  It  has  been  most  difficult  to 
dislodge,  because  it  was  founded  on  faith, 
and  could  not  be  reached  by  physical 
proofs;  but  it  is  generally  waning  now, 
although  still  firmly  asserted  in  England 
and  Germany. 

It  was  the  basis  of  much  false  reason- 
ing in  a lecture  delivered  by  a high 
authority  in  naval  architecture  at  a meet- 
ing of  naval  architects  in  Berlin  last  De- 
cember. The  learned  lecturer  concluded 
that  if  the  submerged  boat  were  depress- 
ed by  the  head  a few  degrees  through 
movement  of  the  crew,  she  would  neces- 
sarily follow  the  direction  of  her  axis, 
and  reach  a critical  depth  in  a few  sec- 
onds. This  is  like  concluding  that  if  a 
ship’s  head  were  thrown  toward  a neigh- 
boring rock  by  a current,  she  would  neces- 
sarily strike  that  rock  in  a few  seconds — 
and  so  she  certainly  would  if  the  pilot 
forgot  that  her  helm  was  useful  in  such 
cases,  and  that  her  engines  could  be  re- 
versed. 

The  Holland  has  been  trimmed  by  the 
head  about  ten  degrees,  and  in  that  con- 
dition ha3  been  run  submerged  for  half 
a mile  with  a variation  of  only  a few 
inches  in  the  vertical  plane,  by  using  the 
horizontal  rudder  to  meet  the  tendency  to 
dive.  Incidentally  the  same  authority 
states  that  the  weight  of  the  water  dis- 
placed is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sub- 
merged boat,  and  thus  shows  that  he  for- 
gets that  all  practical  diving-boats  are 
buoyant  when  submerged. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  designing  a 
submarine  can  all  be  satisfactorily  met 
except  those  of  propelling  power  under  all 


conditions,  and  of  field  of  vision  when 
submerged.  She  will  be  deficient  in 
speed  until  a now  unknown  power  be 
found,  and  she  cannot  retain  her  invisi- 
bility below  the  surface  and  at  the  same 
time  see  her  enemy  without  some  discov- 
ery in  the  property  of  light  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  Although  a subma- 
rine can  be  perfectly  lighted  by  means  of 
the  storage  cells,  and  perfectly  ventilated 
by  pumping  the  vitiated  air  overboard 
and  renewing  the  supply  from  the  com- 
pressed-air tanks,  she  will  be  uninhabita- 
ble for  long  periods  owing  to  the  cramped 
quarters;  and  the  duties  of  the  crew  are 
so  severe  that  the  men  must  be  relieved 
frequently. 

The  best  submarine  that  can  be  built 
at  present  must  be  slow,  more  uninhab- 
itable than  surface  craft,  and  of  limited 
time  endurance  while  moving  in  fighting 
trim;  but  with  relief  crews  she  can  oc- 
cupy indefinitely  a position  required  by 
an  enemy  for  blockade  or  bombardment, 
and  by  showing  her  camera-lucida  tube 
or  conning-tower  top  for  a few  seconds 
she  can  move  up  to  a battle-ship  in  the 
face  of  her  fire  and  search-lights,  day  or 
night,  and  force  her  to  move  away  or  ac- 
cept the  probability  of  being  put  out  of 
the  fight  by  a craft  rating  three  per  cent, 
of  her  cost  and  one  per  cent,  of  her  crew 
— a craft  that  neither  gun-fire  nor  tor- 
pedo practice  would  stop. 

With  properly  manned  submarines  in 
the  defensive,  blockades  cannot  be  held 
nor  bombardments  attempted;  and  in  at- 
tacking ports  they  will  be  useful  in 
countermining  the  protecting  mines  and 
in  entering  unseen  to  destroy  ships,  dry 
docks,  and  buildings.  When  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Holland  might  be  used  in 
the  attack  of  the  Havana  batteries, 
enough  qualified  men  volunteered  from 
the  navy  to  make  up  a dozen  crews. 

Submarines  have  never  been  tried  in 
action.  The  Confederate  torpedo-boat 
which  sunk  the  Housatonic  off  Charleston 
was  designed  to  work  as  a submarine,  but 
was  used  only  as  a surface  boat  when  she 
made  her  successful  attack,  and  went 
down  with  her  enemy,  as  any  successful 
torpedo-boat  may  expect  to  do. 

This  is  the  one  boat  among  fifty  or 
sixty  experimented  with  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years  that  drowned  her  crew,  and 
is  the  one  much  quoted  to  show  the 
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the  effectiveness  of  her  present  fleet. 
A year  or  two  ago  English  service  jour- 
nals asserted  that  torpedo-boat-destroyers 
thrown  out  ahead  of  a fleet  would  readily 
destroy  submarines  as  they  rose  to  correct 
direction  on  the  ships,  though  how  this 
was  to  be  done,  when  the  submarines 
could  readily  dive  under  the  destroyers 
and  hold  for  the  ship,  was  not  explained. 
Later  the  English  attitude  was  voiced  in 
a discussion  of  an  experimental  French 
boat,  published  in  an  authoritative  naval 
paper,  as  follows : “ The  Gustave  Zede 
may  turn  out  to  be  a valuable  adjunct  for 
harbor  defence;  but  even  in  that  case  it 
can  only  be  the  arm  of  the  weak  at  sea, 
and  thus  finds  no  place  in  our  arsenal  of 
offensive  weapons.”  This  view  of  the 
matter  was  supported  by  the  Fh-st  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  answering  an  inter- 
pellation in  Parliament,  and  amplified  by 
the  statement  that  since  it  was  evident 
that  submarines  could  not  be  met  by  sub- 
marines, the  Admiralty  was  seeking  some 
method  of  counteracting  their  effect. 

The  English  press  contains  at  present 
many  suggestions  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  Admiralty  should  give  the  subma- 
rine question  more  serious  consideration. 
Great  Britain  was  forced  to  meet  the  in- 
expensive torpedo  - boat  with  .the  expen- 
sive torpedo-boat-destroyer,  and  she  will 
be  forced  to  meet  the  submarine  in  some 
way  not  at  present  apparent.  She  ac- 
cepts the  truism  that  “ the  best  coast  de- 
fence is  the  energetic  attack  of  the  en- 
emy’s coast,”  and  accordingly  directs  her 
policy  toward  the  increase  of  her  offen- 
sive military  sea  power.  But  she  contin- 
ues to  provide  shore  fortifications  and  mo- 
bile sea  defences  for  the  security  of  her 
wealth  centres  and  strategic  positions, 
and,  as  the  most  practicable  feature  for 
these  last,  she  will  provide  submarines 
when  other  nations  have  brought  them 
forward. 

What  the  naval  policy  of  the  United 
States  may  be  the  writer  does  not  know; 
and  if  he  did  he  could  not  publicly 
discuss  it.  The  newspapers  show  that 
the  governmental  development  of  the 
submarine  has  been  dallied  with  in  this 
country  for  a dozen  years  or  more,  gen- 
erally encouraged  by  Congress,  and  gen- 
erally opposed  by  naval  officers,  many  of 
whom  are  inclined  to  follow  the  lead  of 
England,  and  conclude  that  submarines 


are  death-traps  when  they  are  not  toys. 
Last  November  the  Hollandj  a subma- 
rine boat  built  by  private  parties  and 
manned  by  civilians,  fulfilled,  on  official 
trials,  all  the  requirements  that  the  Navy 
Department  had  laid  down.  Her  sale  to 
the  government  was  then  proposed  by  her 
owners,  and  the  proposition  was  reported 
against  by  the  Board  on  Construction  of 
the  Navy.  Finally  she  was  accepted,  and 
shortly  after  Congress  “ authorized  the 
construction  of  five  more  botets  of  the 
Holland  type. 

Many  naval  officers  of  standing  express 
the  opinion  that  the  mechanism  of  a sub- 
marine is  too  complicated  to  be  success- 
fully handled  by  our  navy,  that  the  type 
has  no  tactical  place  in  naval  warfare, 
and  that  the  Holland  will  soon  find  her 
way  to  the  scrap-heap.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Admiral,  the  Constructor-in- 
chief, almost  all  naval  officers  who  have 
seen  the  Holland  at  work,  and  all  who 
have  been  under  water  in  her,  favor  sub- 
marines, and  hold  that  a naval  crew  can 
do  in  the  Holland  what  a civilian  crew 
has  done,  since  the  latter  was  drawn 
from  the  same  class  of  men  that  fill  many 
naval  enlistments. 

In  the  late  war  with  Spain  public 
opinion  hampered  naval  operations  by  re- 
quiring a portion  of  our  fleet  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  defence  of. our  coasts.  Evi- 
dently there  must  be  some  means  of  pro- 
viding a coast  defence.  The  United 
States  cruising  fleet  is  very  small  for  the 
work  that  may  soon  be  required  of  it;  it 
will  remain  so  for  at  least  fifty  years, 
and  during  that  time  we  will  sadly  need 
submarines  and  surface  torpedo  - boats. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
craft  themselves  and  a rational  organ- 
ization for  their  use  will  be  provided.  In 
this  country,  where  they  are  needed  more 
than  in  any  other  in  the  world,  surface 
torpedo-boats  are  discredited  because  a 
few  Spanish  torpedo-boats  greatly  terri- 
fied us  during  the  Spanish  war,  and  then 
failed  to  damage  our  fleet. 

Submarines  are  beginning  to  gain  a 
certain  recognition  here,  but  they  have 
yet  to  meet  opposition  of  many  kinds, 
one  of  which  was  formulated  by  a man 
connected  with  armor  manufacture,  who 
declared:  “We  will  oppose  submarines. 
For  if  they  succeed,  Congress  won’t  ap- 
propriate for  so  many  ships.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TEXBBRAE. 

BEFORE  an  altar  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Orvicto  a beautiful,  fashionably 
dressed  English  woman  knelt  in 
silent  prayer.  Beside  her  knelt  a ragged 
old  contadina,  with  a small  baby  and  a 
large  basket.  And  the  ancient  Cathedral 
canopied  and  environed  both  women  with 
its  impartial  glories  of  arch  and  gallery, 
of  pediment  and  marigold  window,  with 
its  warmth  of  mosaics  and  many-hued 
marbles,  with  the  gathered  peace  of  its 
centuries. 

The  Italian  peasant  woman  prayed  to  a 
very  definite  Madonna,  with  a bambino 
like  her  own:  a Madonna  who  looked 
down  graciously  on  you  in  marble  as  you 
passed  under  the  portal,  and  shed  her 
sweetness  on  you  from  the  frescoes  as 
you  came  within,  and  from  her  shining 
•home  in  heaven — especially  in  this  Holy 
Week — leaned  down  lovingly  to  hear  your 
sorrows  and  send  you  your  heart’s  desire. 
But  the  English  woman  prayed  to  she 
knew  not  what,  sent  out  her  bruised  soul 
to  the  nameless  silences,  as  a wrecked 
creature  clinging  to  a spar  in  the  waste 
of  ocean  cries  aloud  to  the  starless  dark- 
ness for  help,  unknowing  if  there  be  any 
ship  to  hear.  She  had  come  to  admire  this 
miracle  of  Italian  Gothic  art:  had,  in- 
deed, duly  admired  the  marvellous  facade 
with  the  quaint  bass-reliefs  of  the  human 
story,  from  God’s  kindly  presence  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  to  the  scrambling  from 
coffins  on  the  Resurrection  Day — re- 
membering it  all  from  the  beautiful  re- 
production in  the  Duke  of  Dalesbury’s 
monograph  — and  had  passed  within, 
promising  herself  a rich  feast  of  black 
and  white  perspectives  and  carven  choir- 
stalls,  and  fretted  arches  and  glowing 
windows  and  mosaics,  and  gently  stimu- 


lated by  the  thought  of  seeing  a fresco 
by  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  whose  Flemish 
naivete  particularly  pleased  her.  But 
suddenly — perhaps  it  was  from  the  girl- 
ish memories  brought  back  by  that  many- 
colored  fagade — she  knew  that  all  this 
cult  of  the  aesthetic  was  a barren  mock- 
ery, empty  of  the  faith  which  had  built 
cathedrals,  and  for  which  cathedrals  wore 
really  built;  that  all  her  interest  in  life 
was  a make-believe,  that  her  long  struggle 
was  hopeless,  that  she  had  come  to  the 
end  of  her  strength,  that  she  must  throw 
up  her  arms  and  sink. 

And  she  sank — before  the  waxen  can- 
dles and  the  marble  images  — less  in 
prayer  than  in  prostration  beneath  the 
crushing  weight  of  existence,  and,  thus 
fallen,  prayed,  not  with  her  lips,  but  with 
the  heaving  of  her  racked  bosom  and  the 
hot  bitter  drops  of  her  tears.  O for  the 
faith  of  this  simple  market-woman,  en- 
folded still  by  this  mediaeval  atmosphere 
of  love  and  worship,  treading  surely  amid 
the  relics  of  saints,  under  whose  feet,  as 
they  had  walked  on  earth,  sprang  up  the 
blossom  of  miracle,  and  whose  dead  bones 
still  brought  healing  to  the  living.  Ah, 
surely  for  the  complex,  for  the  modern, 
there  was  healing  too! 

But  a slight  relief  from  the  pressure 
on  her  brain  was  all  the  answer  to  her 
prayer,  and  that  she  knew  was  only  the 
relief  of  tears.  If  she  had  only  had  a baby, 
like  this  twice-blessed  peasant  woman! 
All  her  emotions  had  to  be  turned  inwards. 

The  tragedy  of  herself  terrified  her: 
still  young,  still  pretty,  a leader  of  so- 
ciety, a Cabinet  Minister’s  wife — the  en- 
vied of  the  mob — and  with  it  all  a parch- 
ed heart  and  soul,  a joyless  dragging  on, 
ennui  alternating  with  fits  of  dull  fury 
against  the  nature  of  things,  with  a long- 
ing to  shriek  out  against  everything.  Im- 
possible to  endure  it  all  another  hour! 
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Long  after  the  contadina — the  little 
baby  on  her  arm  and  the  big  basket  on 
her  head — was  gone,  long  after  her  own 
passion  of  abandonment  had  ebbed  back, 
leaving  an  arid  despair,  she  remained 
kneeling,  as  if  the  effort  to  rise  and  face 
life  again  were  beyond  her  powers.  Here, 
with  the  sense  of  religious  gloom  and  in- 
cense, with  Earth  so  naively  near  to 
Heaven,  she  was  in  a harbor  of  refuge,  she 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Outside  in  the 
garish  sunlight,  she  would  be  back  again 
in  her  own  century,  and  even  the  old- 
world  streets  had  failed  of  late  to  obliter- 
ate her  consciousness  of  the  grinding 
present. 

At  last  she  arose,  and  forgetting  even 
to  look  at  the  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  she 
walked  out  into  the  silent  Piazza  S. 
Maria,  under  the  deep  blue,  cloudless  sky, 
and  as  in  a daze  descended  the  long  slope 
of  the  tufa  rock  till  she  found  herself 
outside  the  town,  and  overhung  by  its 
sheer  cliff.  Far  off  some  oxen  with  tink- 
ling bells  were  drawing  a cart;  otherwise 
only  the  murmur  of  insect  life  broke  the 
drowsy  stillness.  Pier  eye  followed  the 
green  flicker  of  lizards  on  the  barren 
rock.  And  as  she  looked  upwards  there 
came  into  her  head  a long-forgotten  sen- 
tence from  the  Duke’s  monograph : “ Or- 
vieto  on  its  rock  is  not  unlike  Jerusa- 
lem.” And  with  it  came  a stir  of  girl- 
hood’s fresh  feeling.  Orvieto!  Jerusa- 
lem ! How  the  words  had  rung  like  music 
through  her  brain,  prolonged  their  echoes 
in  her  rich  young  blood!  Even  now, 
though  Orvieto — actually  confronting 
her — had  lost  its  visionary  charm,  Jeru- 
salem still  held  a vibratory  magic,  touch- 
ed long-latent,  religious  emotion,  re- 
kindled the  vivid  imaginings  of  child- 
hood. With  her  old  trick  of  fantasy  and 
allegory,  she  crowned  the  arid  rock  with 
the  Temple  of  David,  and  lifting  her 
hands  towards  it,  prayed  aloud — no  longer 
wordless — in  her  solitude. 

“ O God,  send  me  a Deliverer!” 

Surely  from  Jerusalem  her  help  would 
come. 

“O  God,  send  me  a Deliverer!” 

But  though  her  anguish  was  now  trans- 
lated into  words,  she  knew  not  what  she 
meant,  nor  who  could  deliver  her,  nor 
how. 

“ O God,  send  me  a Deliverer!” 

But  Heaven  stared  at  her — an  azure 


impassible  blank.  And  Earth  was  this 
bare  rock.  And  herself  was  emptier, 
arider  than  either. 

She  turned  back  up  the  path  that 
climbed  gradually  towards  her  visionary 
Temple,  but  had  made  only  a few  paces 
when,  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  a man’s 
figure  descending  to  meet  her. 

Her  heart  leaped  violently — the  Deliv- 
erer ! Then  she  smiled  sftdly  at  her  child- 
ishness. 

As  he  approached,  she  saw  that  he  was 
a gentleman,  but  whether  a native  or  a 
traveller  she  could  not  tell.  He  wore  a 
neat  tweed  suit  and  a felt  hat,  such  as 
English  tourists  affected,  but  his  face 
seemed  to  wear  the  color  of  the  South. 
He  walked  broodingly,  with  a slight 
stoop,  each  hand  grasping  one  end  of  a 
walking-stick  held  behind  his  neck,  as  if 
to  prop  up  his  weariness.  For  an  instant 
her  morbid  fancy  figured  him  on  a cross. 
And  as  he  passed  her  there  gloomed  from 
his  face  such  tragic  peace  that  her  mem- 
ory instantly  linked  it  with  that  painted 
head  in  “ The  Last  Supper  ” at  Milan, 
Da  Vinci’s  head  of  “ the  Redeemer.” 

Was  this  indeed  her  Deliverer?  Had 
God  indeed  sent  her  an  answer?  Again 
she  smiled  bitterly  at  her  superstitious 
make-believe.  Unconsciously  to  herself, 
her  smile  seemed  an  accentuation  of  her 
polite  salutation. 

" Buon  giorno ” she  said,  as  was  her 
way-side  habit. 

“ Giorno ” he  replied,  startled,  drop- 
ping one  end  of  his  stick,  to  raise  his  hat. 

The  solitary  word  rang  Italian  in  ca- 
dence. Her  miseries  and  fantastic  make- 
believes  vanished  before  her  sudden  in- 
terest in  the  earthly  man.  He  struck 
long-silent  chords,  reached  back  mysteri- 
ously into  some  far  past  in  her  soul.  She 
would  have  liked  to  turn  back  and  look 
after  him,  but  dignity  forbade.  Would 
they  ever  meet  again,  she  wondered,  as 
she  mounted  towards  her  hotel.  Probably 
never.  But  he  had  given  a distraction  to 
her  thoughts;  to  speculate  on  his  person- 
ality, on  the  mystery  of  his  face  of  sor- 
row’s, was  a relief  from  her  own  intol- 
erable pain. 

CHAPTER  II. 

“ A DELIVERER  ?” 

Site  found  her  Welsh  maid,  Barda,  im- 
patiently awaiting  dejeuner  in  the  private 
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sitting-room  she  had  engaged  in  the  queer 
old  hotel  popularly  known  as  La  Posta . 
It  was  not  a luxurious  sitting-room,  but 
it  had  a native  flavor,  as  of  metaphoric 
garlic.  Large  and  oblong,  it  was  not  un- 
like a Venetian  room,  save  that  the  win- 
dows were  in  the  longer  wall.  A sliding- 
panel  in  the  wooden  wall  opposite  the 
windows  led  to  two  connected  bed-rooms. 
The  furniture  was  old  and  heavy-fash- 
ioned, and  included  a bookcase  with  glass 
doors,  devoted  to  cutlery  and  crockery. 
Colored  prints  of  the  King  and  Gari- 
baldi hung  near  the  fly-blown  mirror. 
Greasy  back  numbers  of  Roman  news- 
papers and  comic  journals  had  been  lying 
on  a little  chess  table  near  the  door,  but 
these  were  now  piled  on  the  faded  piano, 
and  replaced  by  a table-cloth  with  a cover 
for  one. 

“ The  silly  waiter  would  lay  the  things 
there  for  one,  your  ladyship,”  the  maid 
explained.  “ I told  him  we  ate  together, 
so  he  laid  here  for  me,  and  left  the  other 
there  as  well,  the  idiot.” 

“ I'm  afraid  your  Italian  isn't  equal 
to  your  Welsh,”  her  mistress  laughed. 
She  liked  to  eat  with  Barda — this  esca- 
pade from  social  forms.  She  was  always 
glad  to  make  such  facile  concessions  to 
her  democratic  principles.  She  had  also 
begged  Barda  not  to  call  her  “ your  lady- 
ship,” but  the  girl  would  not  be  robbed  of 
this  superiority  over  the  maids  of  ple- 
beians. Over  the  black  olives,  Barda  in- 
quired wistfully  whether  they  were  going 
back  to  Rome  by  the  evening  train.  Re- 
minded thus  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
“ do  ” the  Cathedral,  the  mistress  replied 
that  after  all  it  was  too  tiring  to  rush 
about  like  that,  especially  as  they  had 
got  up  so  early  to  catch  the  train.  Per- 
haps they  had  best  stay  the  night.  The 
bed-rooms  seemed  decent.  Anyhow  she 
could  decide  later. 

Barda  looked  disconcerted,  yet  not  as- 
tonished; she  was  used  to  her  ladyship's 
whims.  “ It's  lucky  I brought  a bag  in  case 
of  accidents.  But  I told  your  ladyship  to 
let  me  take  the  india-rubber  bath.” 

Her  ladyship  laughed.  “ I shall  manage 
quite  well  with  that  speckled  and  spotted 
thing  I see  hanging  in  the  corridor.” 

“It  will  be  two  lire  at  least.” 

“ Poor  folks — there's  not  much  custom 
here — let  them  have  a windfall.” 

“ If  they’d  only  be  satisfied  with  wind- 


falls,” grumbled  the  girl.  “ I shall  have 
to  lock  up  the  bag  every  time  I stir  out 
of  the  bed-room.” 

“ You  did  the  same  even  in  Grand  Ho- 
tels.” She  got  an  additional  spice  of  en- 
joyment from  Barda's  detestation  of  out- 
landish places,  especially  as  aggravated 
unnecessarily  by  outlandish  hotels.  Barda 
liked  those  elegant  English  hotels  which 
annex  to  Belgravia  all  that  is  mediaeval 
and  mystic,  plant  the  flag  of  fashion  in 
the  shadow  of  hoary  cathedrals,  dot  the 
eternal  mountains  with  billiard-rooms, 
and  supply  French  menus  and  Church  of 
England  services  near  the  shrines  of 
sainted  ascetics. 

The  honeyed  waiter  had  borne  away 
the  plates  of  their  first  course  when  the 
door  opened.  Both  were  vaguely  aware 
of  the  waiter's  re-entry.  But  when  her 
ladyship  looked  up  an  instant  later,  lo! 
there  was  the  brooding  stranger,  seated 
at  the  little  table  in  this  private  sitting- 
room  of  hers,  and  already  munching  his 
bread.  She  was  pleased,  yet  puzzled. 

“Well,  I like  that!”  said  Barda. 

“So  do* -I,”  said  her  mistress,  smiling^ 

“Waiter!”  Barda  began  angrily. 

“ Hush,  hush,  Barda.  The  waiter 
doesn't  understand  your  English,  but 
that  gentleman  may.  There's  some  mis- 
take.” 

“ There's  no  mistake,”  the  girl  mut- 
tered crossly.  “ They  pretended  to  let 
us  a sitting-room,  but  they  hadn't  any, 
and  they  palmed  off  the  common  dining- 
room on  us  because  there  happened  to  be 
nobody  in  the  house  when  we  came.” 

“ Perhaps  it's  his  private  sitting-room, 
only  he's  politer  than  you.  Box  and  Cox.” 

“ Well,  and  will  he  dine  here  and  sit 
on  here  to-night?  And  your  ladyship's 
bed-room — ” her  horrified  glance  indi- 
cated the  sliding-panel.  “ I think  we  had 
better  go  back  to  Rome.” 

“ You  have  no  spirit  of  adventure.” 

“ I don't  like  his  face — he  frightens 
me.” 

Her  ladyship  gave  her  a hushing 
glance,  yet  shivered  herself.  The  furtive 
glimpses  she  had  taken  at  the  face  had 
combined  with  his  curious  proximity  to 
renew  her  sense  of  weirdness. 

Surely  this  man  was  to  play  some  part 
in  her  life.  Perhaps  a Deliverer,  indeed. 

She  tortured  herself  to  divine  some- 
thing of  his  personality.  But  the  outer 
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indications  were  contradictory.  The 
neat  dress,  the  short  hair  punctiliously 
parted  at  the  side  and  brushed  up  from 
the  forehead,  suggested  a man  of  affairs; 
the  stoop,  a scholar;  the  mobile  mouth 
was  an  actors,  but  the  small  trim  Van- 
dyke beard  eliminated  this  possibility  and 
suggested  rather  a painter;  the  fingers 
prosaically  handling  a spoon  were  those 
of  a musician.  But  there  was  an  absence 
of  expansiveness,  a sense  of  suppression 
that  repudiated  these  romantic  occupa- 
tions. Even  the  lips,  she  noted,  returned, 
as  soon  as  he  put  down  the  spoon,  to 
their  stern  compression.  Well  might  the 
face  frighten  the  simple  Welsh  maid — a 
face  of  infinite  mobility  frozen  to  impas- 
sivity, less  a face  than  a death-mask  with 
live  coals  for  eyes. 

She  saw  him  draw  out  a cigarette-case, 
then  as  by  an  after-thought  replace  it  in 
his  pocket.  She  called  the  waiter. 

“ Tell  the  signore  he  may  smoke.” 

i(  The  signore  thanks  the  signora  ” came 
the  reply,  “ but  he  will  smoke  in  the  air.” 

And  presently  the  signore  rose,  and,  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  bow  towards  his 
fellow-guests,  disappeared. 

iC  Well,  I’m  going  down  to  talk  to  that 
Ananias  of  a landlady.”  Barda  was  still 
outraged  at  the  invasion  of  her  lady- 
ship’s privacy,  as  well  as  at  the  man’s 
being  served  from  the  same  dish. 

“ It’s  only  for  a day,”  the  signora  ar- 
gued deprecatingly. 

“ Then  we  do  stay  to-night  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  we  should  have  had  to  pay  for 
the  bed-rooms  just  the  same.” 

But  despite  this  consolation,  Barda 
looked  so  bored  that  her  mistress  re- 
solved to  let  her  accompany  her  to  the 
Cathedral,  at  the  risk  of  the  Methodist’s 
iconoclastic  comments.  On  their  way 
she  told  the  landlady  they  would  be  re- 
maining, and  sent  a telegram  to  her  sis- 
ter at  Rome  to  inform  her  of  her  where- 
abouts and  her  plans.  Barda  behaved 
unexpectedly  well,  the  famous  facade 
striking  her  open-mouthed.  The  Biblical 
scenes,  the  copious  angels  and  saintly 
companies,  and  the  remorseless  resurrec- 
tion of  the  damned,  accorded  so  agreeably 
with  her  Calvinistic  conceptions  that 
her  mistress  left  her  outside.  This  time 
the  beautiful  English  woman  was  her 
artistic  self  again:  the  despair  of  the 


morning  had  irrationally  vanished,  and 
a mild  disappointment  before  the  Gentile 
da  Fabriano  was  her  deepest  misery. 
When  at  last  Barda  rejoined  her,  they 
passed  together  into  the  Cappella  Nuova 
in  the  right  transept.  And  here  the  first 
thing  that  she  saw — despite  the  painted 
masterpieces  that  seized  the  eye — was  the 
stranger.  He  was  seated  on  a bench, 
gazing  at  a fresco,  his  chin  sunk  on  the 
ivory  pommel  of  his  stick.  It  was  not 
surprising  to  meet  him  again — there  were 
few  points  of  repair  in  Orvieto — yet  her 
heart  leaped:  here  in  this  small  side- 
chapel  they  would  be  too  near  together 
for  silence. 

“ Look,  look — oh,  the  poor  soul !”  Even 
Barda’s  creed-hardened  heart  softened  at 
the  horror  in  the  face  of  the  dishevelled 
nude  woman  who  was  being  borne  hell- 
ward  on  the  back  of  a loathly  devil,  with 
horrid  wings  outspread.  Her  mistress  fol- 
lowed her  direction,  and  was  overpowered 
by  the  sense  that  here  was  another  great 
master,  surely  as  Titanic  as  Michael  An- 
gelo himself.  Later,  she  found  that 
everybody,  even  the  Duke  of  Dalesbury, 
had  discovered  Signorelli  long  ago,  but 
she  was  no  less  pleased  to  have  rediscov- 
ered him  for  herself.  It  was  an  hour  of 
rare  sensations.  And  even  Barda,  to 
whom  technique  made  no  appeal,  did  not 
tire;  for,  after  she  had  quite  exhausted 
Hell,  there  was  Heaven  with  its  lute-play- 
ing and  fiddling  angels,  and  after  that 
there  was  the  upstanding  of  the  dead  at 
the  last  trump,  some  with  joyous  bodies 
swift-clothed  in  flesh,  doleful  resurgents 
still  in  the  nudity  of  their  bones,  other 
skeletons  in  all  stages  of  scrambling  out 
of  their  graves,  and — lowest  stage  of  all 
— odd  skulls  and  bones  that  had  not  yet 
found  themselves. 

But  the  stranger  gave  no  sign  of  con- 
sciousness of  his  companions.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  her  aesthetic  glow,  the  English 
woman  remembered  him,  ]>eeped  at  him 
out  of  the  corner  of  a beautiful  blue-grav 
eye.  She  would  have  liked  to  compare 
notes  with  him  about  this  forerunner  of 
Michael  Angelo.  But  she  felt  he  ought 
to  make  the  advances,  and  she  was  irri- 
tated that  he  took  no  notice  of  her — of 
her,  the  courted  of  every  salon , to  fetch 
whom  an  ice  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  once  contended  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President  of  the  Royal 
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Academy.  A few  hours  ago  life  had  held 
nothing;  now  she  wished  intensely  to 
know  this  strange  soul.  But  she  had  to 
go  away  at  last,  leaving  him  still  in  that 
strange  brooding  immobility,  the  chin 
sunk  on  his  stick,  the  eyes  gazing  at  the 
“ Descent  into  Hell,”  the  shadows  falling 
round  him. 

She  was  angry  with  him,  and  though 
she  expected  to  see  him  at  dinner,  she 
had  no  hope  that  he  would  speak.  They, 
the  only  two  civilized  creatures  on  this 
mediaeval  rock,  must  be  formally  intro- 
duced, forsooth.  It  seemed  absurd. 

At  dinner,  as  she  had  foreseen,  he  sat 
silent  at  his  little  round  table,  the  dish 
passing  between  them — by  way  of  the 
waiter — but  no  conversation,  not  even  by 
way  of  the  waiter.  After  the  meal  she 
had  a fire  lit  of  pine  branches  and  logs, 
partly  because  the  evening  struck  chill, 
partly  for  the  picturesque  companion- 
ship of  the  flames  and  the  shadows.  He 
gave  no  sign  of  desiring  to  draw  nigh. 
The  waiter  brought  lamps — one  for  the 
big  table,  one  for  the  little.  The  English 
woman  was  glad — in  a town  lit  incon- 
gruously by  electric  light — to  firnl  her 
hostelry  devoid  even  of  gas. 

The  stranger  began  to  write  on  some 
sheets  of  paper.  Ah ! a writer,  then ! 
How  wonderful  his  face  in  the  little  cir- 
cle of  lamp-light,  in  the  dusk  of  the  spa- 
cious apartment!  She  established  her- 
self and  Barda  in  the  two  rickety  but 
cozy  arm-chairs  at  the  fireside,  and  threw 
on  kindling-wood  for  the  mere  joy  of  the 
glorious  flare. 

But  perhaps  he  was  only  writing  a 
letter. 

“ We  ought  not  to  keep  him  from  the 
fire,  Barda.” 

Barda  tossed  her  plump  head.  “ It  ’ll 
be  on  our  bill.” 

Presently  Barda’s  eyes  closed,  and  she 
fell  asleep  in  the  comfortable  arm-chair, 
and  the  firelight  danced  upon  her  lids. 
And  then  the  silence  became  painful. 

The  English  woman,  taking  courage, 
got  up  to  break  it.  She  walked  deliber- 
ately towards  the  signore,  then  grew 
abashed  and  walked  back  to  the  fire; 
turning  back  again  and  pacing  pensively 
up  and  down  the  room  to  explain  her  first 
movement. 

“ My  walking  does  not  disturb  the 
signore? " she  said  at  last,  in  Italian. 


“ Not  at  all ; but  I am  sadly  afraid  I 
disturb  your  ladyship,”  he  replied,  in 
flawless  English. 

She  had  a double  shock.  “ You  know 
me?”  she  murmured. 

“ Who  does  not  know  Lady  Allegra 
Broser’s  portrait  — Le  Dame  Rousse ? 
But  I also  happen  to  have  seen  you.” 

“ Where?” 

He  did  not  reply;  he  bent  over  his 
papers,  as  if  regretting  he  had  said  so 
much.  Piqued,  she  repeated,  “ Where 
have  you  seen  me  ?” 

“ At  Midstoke,  when  you  were  a girl.” 

It  was  a third  shock,  and  a more  com- 
plex. Ah,  those  dear  divine  days  of  girl- 
hood ! Her  emotions  came  and  went  with 
the  old  eloquence  on  her  beautiful  can- 
did face.  “ You  have  remembered  me  all 
those  years?” 

He  frowned.  “Had  you  remained  in 
obscurity,  I should  not  have  remembered 
you.” 

She  ignored  his  impatience.  “ Then  let 
us  chat  for  auld  lang  syne.  I love  chats 
before  great  wood  fires — don’t  you?” 

“ If  your  ladyship  will  excuse  me,”  and 
he  gathered  up  his  papers,  turned  out  his 
lamp  as  if  mechanically,  and  murmuring 
“ Buona  notte,”  left  her  to  her  conscience. 

“You  are  well  rebuked,  dear  Allegra,” 
it  told  her.  And  with  an  attempt  at  hu- 
mor, “ How  such  forwardness  would  have 
shocked  your  mother  and  Gwenny!”  But 
there  were  tears  of  humiliation  in  her 
eyes  as  she  re-established  herself  oppo- 
site the  sleeping  Barda. 

Her  thoughts  passed  to  her  mother,  the 
Countess,  so  rich  and  radiant  in  her  aris- 
tocratic old  age,  a centre  of  patronage  to 
swarms  of  Welsh  dependents,  including 
Barda’s  father,  the  younger  brother  of 
Gwenny.  She  smiled  sadly  at  the  poor 
man’s  Druidic  and  mystical  theories 
which  had  broken  up  his  flourishing 
pawnbroker’s  business  in  Cardiff.  His 
daughter’s  name  was  really  Gwendolen, 
like  her  aunt’s.  But  there  could  not  be 
two  Gwennies.  Old  memories  forbade. 
Allegra  had  first  thought  of  calling  the 
girl  by  her  “ bardic  name,”  but  even  that 
was  unfortunately  Gwenllian;  so  she  com- 
promised by  calling  her  Barda.  She 
watched  her  now  as  she  slept,  thought 
with  a shade  of  envy  of  the  naive  concep- 
tions of  life  housed  within  that  pretty 
firelit  forehead. 
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Presently  she  touched  Barda  on  the 
shoulder.  The  girl  awoke  with  a scream, 

“ Oh !”  she  cried,  in  blinking  relief. 
“ Is  it  only  your  ladyship?  I thought  it 
was  the  devil  carrying  me  to  hell  on  his 
back.  I saw  the  flames  leaping,  leaping. 
He  had  such  eyes — coal-black.  Ah,  I re- 
member— it  was  that  Jew.” 

“ What  Jew  ?” 

“ That  foreign  - looking  man.  Is  he 
gone  ?” 

She  looked  fearfully  around;  the  wind 
began  to  howl,  shaking  the  windows. 
Both  women  shuddered.  It  seemed  sud- 
denly courageous,  even  foolhardy,  to  sleep 
in  this  deserted  old  posting-inn. 

“ You  are  tired,  Barda.  Go  to  bed.  I 
shall  not  need  you.” 

She  drew  back  the  panel  with  a creak- 
ing rattle;  and  Barda,  relighting  and 
carrying  the  smaller  lamp,  passed  through 
her  mistress’s  bed-room  into  her  own. 

“ Good-night,  Barda.” 

“ Good-night,  your  ladyship.  I am 
sorry  about  the  india-rubber  bath.” 

Lady  Allegra  stood  in  her  own  dusky 
bed-room,  lost  in  reverie.  It  was  no 
longer  the  apathy  of  ennui,  but  of  deli- 
cious sadness,  accentuated  by  the  fitful 
firelight  leaping  through  the  open  parti- 
tion. The  fountains  had  been  loosed,  and 
all  her  girlhood  swam  back  to  her  on 
tears. 

She  moved  lingeringly  into  the  cheerier 
sitting-room.  Ah,  how  splendid — this 
fire  so  full  of  pictures ! She  should  have 
had  one  lighted  in  Barda’s  bed-room.  She 
crouched  in  the  fender,  heaping  log  on 
log  from  the  great  wood-box.  The  flame 
roared  in  the  chimney,  and  the  wind 
without.  And  as  she  listened,  lonely,  to 
the  dual  roar,  her  thoughts  passed  from 
herself — passed  to  things  even  more  mel- 
ancholy, to  a panorama  of  the  dead  over 
whose  bones  one  walked  in  this  marvel- 
lous tomb  called  Italy.  In  vain  she  strove 
to  call  up  its  living  beauty — sapphire 
seas  and  pergolas  overlooking  them  from 
bold  headlands;  terraced  hills  and  white 
villages  and  way-side  shrines;  the  lovely 
gleam  of  oranges  through  thatch;  olive- 
trees  and  pink  and  white  almond  blos- 
soms and  solemn  lines  of  cypresses — the 
dead  underworld  obsessed  her — that  vast 
stratified  ossuary  of  the  vanished  genera- 
tions. She  saw  pagan  skulls,  with  teeth 
perfect  after  thousands  of  years;  the 


catacombs  of  the  early  Christians  with 
their  naive  pictures  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus;  the  portraits  of  Etruscan  wives 
and  husbands  outside  their  stone  urns; 
the  bones  of  swashbuckling  ndbles,  once 
marrowed  with  the  gross  lustful  life  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  coffined  saints  and  vir- 
gins exposed  in  ancient  churches;  the 
tumbled  Roman  forum  more  funereal 
than  a sepulchre,  mute  men^ial  of  still- 
ed voices.  And  suddenly  it  came  upon 
her — so  clearly,  so  very  clearly — what  the 
wind  was  saying  out  there. 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  dead  genera- 
tions calling  — calling  — calling  to  Life, 
whose  antiphonal  roar  of  flame  rose  jubi- 
lantly in  the  warm  lighted  room.  All 
around  the  great  barren  rock  and  through 
the  narrow  sleeping  streets  they  wailed 
their  pitiful  yearning,  making  their  vain 
appeal  to  the  strange  new  world  that 
had  trodden  them  down,  that  had  grown 
its  grass  over  them. 

When  would  the  angels  of  Signorelli’s 
fresco  blow  their  great  silver  trumps  for 
them?  When  should  they  scramble  from 
their  graves  back  to  the  sunlight? 

An3  with  their  voices  joined  the  plaint 
of  her  dead  self,  her  self  that  had  lived 
and  loved;  very  small  and  piping  in  the 
vast  chorus,  but  oh  so  full  of  heart-break! 

It,  too,  called  aloud  to  Life.  Was  there 
no  Resurrection,  no  Redeemer? 

CHAPTER  III. 

RESURRECTION. 

Her  lamp  went  out  abruptly,  as  if  in 
reply.  She  looked  up  startled,  and  saw 
the  silent  stranger  fumbling  at  it.  She 
was  ashamed  of  her  childish  posture  on 
the  fender,  but  unable  to  amend  it  with- 
out further  loss  of  dignity.  The  rustle  of 
her  dress  drew  his  eyes  down  towards  her. 

“ A thousand  pardons,”  he  said,  in  con- 
sternation. “ I thought  you  had  gone  to 
bed.  And  the  moths—”  He  broke  off, 
and  the  firelight  flickered  on  his  face  of 
mystery.  What  vague  memory  stirred 
within  her,  so  that  she  needed  no  further 
explanation  ? 

“ I think  it  is  much  nicer  like  this/’ 
she  said,  “with  only  the  firelight.” 

“ Well,  good-night  again.  I was  on 
my  way  to  bed  when  I noticed  the  lamp. 
Forgive  my  intrusion  on  your  medita- 
tion.” 
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He  turned  to  go.  She  cried  desperate- 
ly: “ Why  are  you  afraid  to  talk  to  me?” 

He  paused  and  looked  back  at  her;  at 
the  face  so  witching  in  the  firelight. 

“ Because  you  are  a woman,”  he  said 
at  last. 

Little  spurts  of  flame  flickered  across 
her  face  like  blushes. 

“ Ah,  you  are  a woman-hater !”  She 
raised  herself  unobtrusively  into  the  arm- 
chair behind  her. 

“ I hate  no  one.”  He  moved  towards 
the  fire  and  stood  with  his  back  to  it, 
his  gigantic  shadow  shrugging  spasmodic 
shoulders. 

“ A man  who  won’t  talk  to  a woman 
must  be  a woman-hater.” 

He  looked  down  sadly  at  her.  “ How 
do  you  know  I am  a man  ?” 

Her  heart  almost  stood  still  with  a 
sense  of  eeriness.  His  downward  glance 
had  decapitated  his  shadow,  and  a mon- 
strous blotch  loomed  over  her.  She  forced 
herself  to  laugh. 

“ You  may  be  a woman  like  George 
Sand  or  Rosa  Bonheur.  If  so,  your  con- 
versation will  interest  me  all  the  more. 
Come,  let  us  chat  of  Midstoke.  The  very 
name  of  that  blatant  municipality  gives 
me  courage  in  this  uncanny  nook  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  I am  nervous,  frightened. 
I am  glad  there's  an  Englishman  in  the 
hotel — even  if  he  is  a woman.  There! 
did  you  hear  that  wail  of  the  wind?  Do 
you  know  what  it  seems  to  me — the  cry 
of  the  dead  generations?”  His  impassive 
face  twitched  a little.  How  luminous  his 
eyes  were  in  the  half-gloom!  “ Come,” 
she  said,  her  fluent  torrent  of  words  com- 
ing from  depths  below  her  conscious 
will,  “ make  yourself  cozy  in  the  other 
arm-chair.  I want  to  get  the  cry  of  the 
dead  generations  out  of  my  ears.  Let  us 
talk — we,  the  only  two  living  people  in 
this  world  of  the  dead.” 

“ IIow  do  you  know  I am  living?” 

This  time  she  had  a clammy  feeling  at 
her  heart.  The  wind  moaned,  shrieked. 
He  stood  statuesque,  impassive,  the  face 
full  of  its  tragic  peace. 

“ You  frighten  me,”  she  said. 

He  smiled  faintly.  “ Oh,  I was  not 
speaking  your  language.” 

“ Now  you  mystify  me.” 

“ That  is  why.  You  wished  us  to  talk. 
But  first  have  we  a common  medium  of 
intercommunication?  Secondly,  can  a 


man  and  a woman  ever  really  intercom- 
municate ?” 

“ But  you  are  a man  ?”  9he  retorted 
smartly. 

“ No — not  in  my  language.  Man  is  a 
species  I hope  I have  outpassed.  In  your 
language,  I am  a Superior  Person,  a 
Prig.  And  that  is  what  you  will  end  by 
calling  me.” 

“ Not  if  you  take  that  arm-chair.  I 
promise  you.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “ That  is  how  you 
will  end.”  But  he  sank  into  the  chair  op- 
posite hers,  and  their  two  shadows  hov- 
ered behind  them  like  the  tall  swarthy  at- 
tendants on  Oriental  monarchs. 

• And,  thus  seen  face  to  face,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  he  w*as  verily  an  Oriental 
monarch,  that  his  short  hair  and  neat 
English  clothes  were  unreal.  Exquisite- 
ly as  his  coat  followed  the  lines  of  his 
figure,  it  did  not  fit.  His  personality  de- 
manded the  flowing  robes  of  the  Magi, 
ay,  and  the  flowing  locks.  His  apparent 
desire  to  disguise  himself  in  order  to 
pass  through  life  unobtrusively  was 
thwarted  by  his  face. 

“ Prig  is  the  last  thing  I should  call 
you,”  she  assured  him. 

“ The  last  thing  you  will  call  me,”  he 
repeated  obstinately,  with  his  faint  smile. 
“ Though  why  people  should  suppose  Evo- 
lution can  stop  suddenly  short  at  man,  I 
do  not  understand.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
man  long  ago  disappeared  from  this 
planet.” 

A new  idea  leaped  like  a flirt  of  flame 
into  her  terrified  eyes.  What  if  he  were 
merely  mad  ? 

“You  mean — ?”  she  muttered  un- 
easily. 

“ I mean  that  as  soon  as  bows  and 
spears  came  in,  the  animal  that  had 
evolved  from  the  ape  gave  way  to  an 
animal  with  detachable  weapons  of  of- 
fence and  defence;  instead  of  the  cum- 
brous fixed  horn  or  the  heavy  irremovable 
hoof,  man  protruded  a separable  club  or 
sword.  Arms  and  the  man  are  one.  On 
horseback  he  changed  to  the  centaur. 
To-day  he  has  evolved  into  a monster 
worse  than  the  chimeras  dire  that  wal- 
lowed in  antediluvian  marshes — no  fire- 
breathing  dragon  of  primeval  imagina- 
tion could  spit  shells  to  destroy  towers 
and  troops  miles  away.  His  eyes  are  the 
microscope  and  the  telescope,  his  arms 
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reach  electrically  round  the  globe.  What 
each  generation  inherits  in  detached 
shape  is  no  different  in  essence  from 
what  it  inherits  in  fixed  structure.  We 
do  not  rank  the  snail  as  more  of  a housed 
creature  than  man,  because  its  habitation 
is  not  even  semi-detached.” 

“ No,”  she  said,  smiling,  and  reassured 
as  to  his  sanity. 

“ You  admit  this  evolution  of  the  ani- 
mal man.  But  the  spiritual  man — did  he 
stand  still?  No;  there  came  the  type 
that  meditates  on  all — and  finds  its  apo- 
theosis in  the  Buddha,  the  type  that  loves 
and  pities  all— and  finds  its  apotheosis 
in  the  Christ.  The  Christian  is  literally 
a ‘ new  man.’  He  has  reached  the  stage 
of  opposing  Love  to  Force.  Such  a type 
is  of  course  still  very  rare,  for  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  like  other  forms  of  genius,  is 
an  unfavorable  variation  that  can  scarce- 
ly maintain  itself  in  the  hostile  environ- 
ment, still  less  propagate  itself.  The  rea- 
son why  we  assume  that  all  ‘ men  ’ are 
‘ men  9 is  that  man’s  further  external  ev- 
olution being  rendered  unnecessary  by 
these  detachable  limbs  and  weapons,  and 
taking  place  outside  him  in  balloons  and 
bicycles,  the  real  human  evolution  has 
gone  on  in  the  brain,  which  is  not  super- 
ficially visible.  Only  when  we  wear  our 
brains  outside  does  the  higher  type  be- 
come patent.” 

“ But  we  can’t  wear  our  brains  out- 
side!” laughed  Allegra. 

“ That  is  just  what  we  can  do.  Self- 
expression  means  pressing  ourselves  out- 
side. All  literature  and  art  are  our  brains 
made  visible;  detachable  like  the  weapon- 
limbs  and  transmissible  to  our  posterity. 
It  is  thus  the  poets,  artists,  mystics,  phi- 
losophers, recognize  and  gravitate  to  one 
another:  schools  are  formed,  religions, 
sects.  Religious  wars  are  really  racial 
wars.  Externally  there  is  no  telling;  the 
banker  might  take  Browning  for  a bank- 
er, and  no  man  is  a hero  to  his  valet.” 

“ I see,  and  so  you  doubt  whether  I am 
of  your  species.” 

“ Even  if  you  are,  the  difference  of  sex 
is  in  itself  almost  an  insuperable  bar  to 
profitable  conversation.” 

“ Then  you  never  talk  to  a woman !” 

“ It  is  a game  at  which  I sometimes 
play — when  she  is  pretty — but  I do  not 
pretend  to  myself  I am  listening  to 
anything  but  her  voice,  or  learning  any- 


thing but  how  the  firelight  plays  across 
her  face.” 

She  started.  “ I see,”  she  said  resent- 
fully. “ A king  may  look  at  a cat.” 

“ You  mean  a prig  may  look  at  a 
queen,”  he  replied  calmly.  “ But  how  if 
the  queen’s  beauty  says  deeper  things 
than  her  talk?  Verbal  conversation  ex- 
ists sufficiently  in  manuals.  That  too 
is  detachable.  ‘ It  is  a fine  day.’  ‘Do 
you  think  it  will  rain  ?’  ‘ How  beauti- 

fully green  the  trees  are!’  ‘Does  this 
train  stop  at  Genoa  ?’  Why  should  we  be- 
come echoes  of  conversation-manuals?” 

She  laughed.  “ But  I didn’t  begin  like 
that!” 

“ ‘ Does  my  walking  disturb  you?’  ‘ Not 
at  all;  but  I am  sadly  afraid  I am  dis- 
turbing your  ladyship.’  Your  walking 
did  disturb  me,  and  I am  sadly  afraid  I 
lied.” 

She  looked  so  conscience-stricken  that 
a gleam  of  humor  shot  across  his  fqpe. 
“ But  your  choice  of  this  hotel,”  he 
added,  “ was  in  your  favor.” 

“ Ah !”  she  said,  comforted.  “ I had 
suffered  enough  in  our  English  hotel  in 
Rome.  Rome  is  but  an  annexe  to  it.  We 
keep  a Protestant  parson  on  the  premises, 
and,  to  quote  Mr.  Fitzwinter,  his  sermons 
are  longer,  than  they  are  broad.” 

“ Ah,  the  English ! The  earth  is  theirs 
and  the  fatness  thereof;  and  they  have  a 
mortgage  on  heaven,  and  will  foreclose 
when  they  die.” 

“ Come — let  us  abuse  our  countrymen !” 
she  cried  joyfully. 

“ Ah,  you  are  like  the  painter  of  La 
Dame  Rousse . I was  in  Paris  during  its 
last  paroxysm  against  perfidious  Albion., 
He  read  the  French  abuse  religiously. 

‘ One  knows  it’s  mostly  lies,’  he  said  to 
me.  ‘ But  it’s  very  pleasant  to  read.’  ” 

“But  is  it  lies?  Are  they  not  war- 
ranted in  suspecting  we  desire  now  to  an- 
nex the  whole  of  Novabarba?” 

He  hesitated.  “ Block  number  one. 
You  are  the  wife  of  a prominent  Cabinet 
Minister.” 

“ My  husband  and  I are  two  persons,” 
she  said  recklessly,  and  stooped  to  throw 
a bundle  of  kindling-wood  on  the  fire. 
It  blazed  effulgently  in  a splendid  spurt 
of  flame.  “ Ah,  if  one  could  have  lived 
always  like  that !”  she  cried. 

“You  are  not  still  at  your  Midstoke 
furnace-heat  ?” 
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“ Was  it  at  the  Bryden  Memorial 
Meeting  you  saw  me,  or  when  I was  can- 
vassing— ?” 

“ At  the  meeting.  I heard  Mr.  Broser’s 
panegyric  on  your  father.” 

Her  face  contracted  in  pain.  “ And 
that  makes  you  wonder  at  his  political  po- 
sition to-day.” 

“ Not  at  all.  It  is  another  interesting 
study  in  Evolution,” 

“ Evolution ! Evolution !”  she  repeat- 
ed, scornfully. 

“ Well,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,”  he 
conceded,  with  a smile. 

“ Ah,  yes !”  she  said,  unsmiling.  “ Any- 
thing— anything — that  he  may  survive.” 
Her  recklessness  was  gaining  on  her ; she 
wished  to  pour  out  her  years  of  misery  to 
this  unknown.  He  sat  there  so  imper- 
turbably— appeared  to  think  it  simple 
and  natural  that  she  should  bare  her  soul 
to  him.  And  this  poise  of  his  reacted  on 
her;  she  explained  his  face  to  herself 
now — the  face  of  a priest,  to  whom  wo- 
men are  drawn;  of  a modern  priest  who 
could  understand  the  modern  soul. 

" He  will  survive  to  be  Prime  Min- 
ister,” he  said. 

“ I hope  to  God  not ! The  country  in 
his  hands!” 

“ It  is  practically  in  his  hands  now — 
despite  his  nominally  minor  post.” 

She  sighed.  “ Yes,  he  always  gets  his 
own  way.” 

“But  does  he?  Didn’t  he  start  to 
make  England  a Republic?” 

“ You  know  I don’t  mean  that.  The 
way  he  gets  is  the  way  to  Power.  When 
we  married,  I thought  it  was  the  way  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.” 

Ilis  gaze,  she  fancied,  had  a compas- 
sionate softening.  “ You  must  have  had 
many  shocks,”  he  said,  and  surely  his 
voice  was  gentler. 

“ Ah,  how  I draped  him  in  illusions — ” 

“ In  your  father’s  mantle !” 

“ Yes.  He  was  to  carry  on  the  great 
tradition.” 

“ You  and  he  together.” 

“ I was  to  work  for  him  and  he  for  the 
world.  And  he  has  worked  only  for  him- 
self.” 

“ Then  you  and  he  have  both  worked 
together — for  the  same  man.  Ah,  he  will 
end  as  the  Earl  of  Midstoke.  And  that 
will  be  following  your  father,  after  all.” 

“ Don’t  laugh  at  me.  When  I look 
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back  to  that  Midstoke  meeting,  and  see 
how  far  he  has  diverged — I wonder  that 
I have  been  able  to  live  with  him  at  all.” 

“ Ah,  it  is  the  problem  of  the  Soros  ” 

“ What  is  the  Soros  f ' 

“ The  Soros  is  the  heap.  The  Greek 
sophists  used  to  ask,  when  was  a heap  a 
heap?  They  added  pebble  to  pebble  till 
you  said  it  was  a heap,  then  they  took 
the  last  pebble  away,  and  asked  you  to 
explain  why  it  had  ceased  to  be  a heap. 
The  change  in  your  husband  was  subtle, 
gradual.  There  was  no  moment  in  which 
you  could  cry  convincingly,  ' Soros!' 
Every  time  you  remonstrated  he  said 
that  you  didn’t  understand  the  world — 
that  in  politics  you  had  to  give  a little 
in  order  to  get  more,  that  the  line  of  ad- 
vance was  up  a spiral  staircase — ” 

“ You  are  a seer.” 

“ A simple  student  of  spiral  Evolution. 
By-the-way,  have  you  seen  the  Pozzo  di 
S.  Patrizio  near  the  amphitheatre  here?” 

“ Didn’t  know  there  was  an  amphithe- 
atre.” 

“ Yes — go  and  see  the  view  of  the 
Tiber  Valley  and  the  Umbrian  Moun- 
tains, and  then  go  down  the  wonderful 
well.  There’s  a spiral  staircase  down  and 
another  up  from  it.  Poor  Truth!  She 
is  approached  spirally  and  abandoned 
spirally.  Your  husband  is  very  near  the 
top  now.  Even  the  Prince  who  has  never 
forgiven  him  his  plain-spoken  attacks  on 
Royalty  will  shake  hands  with  him  on  the 
day  when,  head  of  a Tory  government, 
he  moves  that  the  grant  to  the  Crown  be. 
doubled.  If  only  lie  doesn’t  tell  you  that 
to  double  his  Sovereign’s  income  was  his 
boyish  day-dream!” 

“ How  well  you  know  him !” 

“His  character  has  always  fascinated 
me.” 

“Why?” 

He  did  not  answer.  She  repeated  her 
question. 

“ Oh,  because — because  he  is  every- 
thing I am  not.” 

“ Then  I am  glad  I spoke  to  you,”  she 
cried  impulsively. 

“ You  are  premature.  But  I am  glad  I 
spoke  to  you . Your  own  Soros  is  so  much 
more  interesting  than  your  husband’s.” 

“ You  mean,”  she  said,  a whit  taken 
aback,  “ my  gradual  concessions  to  him.” 

“ I mean — what  have  you  done  to  real- 
ize the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth?” 
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One  of  her  girlish  blushes  suffused  her 
cheek.  The  voice  and  face  of  a priest, 
indeed! 

“ I tried — I did  try,”  she  said  humbly. 

“ But  you  got  entangled  in  society 
functions,  in  keeping  house  for  a rising 
politician.  Then  also  the  romantic  re- 
vival in  art  and  letters  interested  you, 
and  the  professors  thereof.  You  allowed 
them  to  build  you  the  House  Beautiful. 
Also  you  went  to  Bayreuth.” 

“ Well,  think  of  those  early  Victorian 
sideboards ! And  oh,  the  clock  in  my 
father’s  drawing-room !” 

“ Ah,  yes — we  have  all  travelled  very 
far  from  the  Marshmont  period.  Let  it 
be  counted  unto  you  for  righteousness 
that  you  have  not  become  a leader  in  the 
smart  set.”  He  shuddered.  “ And  I 
have  seen  your  name  on  Charity  Commit- 
tees. But  I will  wager  you  never  at- 
tended them  like  your  sister,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
w inter.” 

“ You  know  about  Joan,  too?” 

“ One  cannot  escape  knowing  the 
champion  lady  philanthropist,  interested 
in  all  humanity,  plain  and  colored,  in  all 
animals,  wild  or  tame;  herself  keeping 
the  largest  stud  of  hobby-horses  in  Eng- 
land.” 

“ Poor  dear  Joan!  Don’t  be  satirical 
at  her.  I am  living  with  her  in  Rome 
now,  and  see  her  life.  Day  and  night  she 
works  for  humanity.  Its  woes  keep  her 
from  sleeping.” 

“ She  should  use  mosquito-nets — like 
•you.” 

“ Ah,  I lie  awake,  too,  sometimes.” 

“ Still  r 

“ Still.  If  only  I could  work,  too,  like 
Joan !” 

“You  cannot.  You  have  a general- 
izing intellect.  You  wish  to  set  things 
straight  by  a great  universal  method. 
You  cannot  stoop  to  set  right  small  indi- 
vidual lives  and  isolated  grievances.  Be- 
tween the  impossible  universal  and  the 
intolerable  particulars  you  fall  to  the 
ground.” 

“ You  are  a magician.  Ah,  I had  al- 
most forgotten.  You  may  smoke.” 

“Do  magicians  smoke?” 

“ No,  blit  you  will  oblige  me  by  smok- 
ing. Joan  would  have  thought  or  it 
long  ago.” 

He  lit  a cigarette  at  the  fire  and  puffed 
it. 


“ The  new  man  does  smoke  ?”  she  said, 
smiling. 

“ Yes — to  build  a spiral  staircase  by 
which  his  dreams  mount.” 

“ What  do  you  see  in  the  smoke  ?” 

“ I see,”  he  said  slowly,  “ a pair  of 
yoked  carriage-horses  fallen  down  in  the 
Cor  so,  and  kicking  themselves  to  death 
in  their  efforts  to  rise.” 

“ And  the  interpretation  thereof,  O 
magician?” 

“ The  interpretation  is  as  obvious  as 
the  oracle.  Cut  the  traces  before  the 
horses  fall.” 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide.  “ Oh,  I 
thought  you  were  dreaming  about  your 
own  life.” 

“My  own  life!  That  has  done  with 
dreams — and  with  yokes,  too!” 

“ So  has  mine !”  she  confessed  des- 
perately. 

“ With  dreams  or  yokes?” 

“ Both,”  she  murmured,  blushing  furi- 
ously. 

“You  have  left  him?”  he  asked,  with 
provoking  priestly  calm. 

“ No — no.  But  — you  understand.” 
And  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  “ The 
traces  are  cut,  really.” 

“ A truly  modern  evolution,”  he  com- 
mented grimly.  “ Marriage  as  a public 
partnership,  and  a private  divorcement.” 

“ Well,  I had  to  consider  the  children.” 

“ Ah,  you  have  children — that  makes 
a difference.” 

“ Not  children  of  my  own.  There  were 
Polly  and  Molly  and  Bobby.  Oh,  what 
have  I not  suffered !” 

“ But  they  arc  grown  up  now  ?” 

“ Polly  and  Molly  got  married  in  their 
first  season — one  to  a poor  Marquis  who 
supports  Mr.  Broser  in  the  Lords,  and 
one  to  a baroneted  brewer  who  supports 
Mr.  Broser  in  the  Commons.” 

“ Ah,  he  strengthens  himself  by  alli- 
ances— the  peerage  and  the  beerage.  And 
Bobby  ?” 

“ Bobby  is  at  Oxford.” 

“A  mistake!  He  will  grow  ashamed 
of  his  father.” 

“ You  forget  his  father  is  a Doctor  of 
every  university  in  Great  Britain!” 

He  smiled.  “ And  you  have  no  chil- 
dren of  your  own.  How  lucky!  That 
solves  your  problem.  Leave  him.  Even 
bv  your  title  you  were  always  symboli- 
cally semi-detached.  Accept  the  omen.” 
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“ You  seriously  advise — ?” 

“Ah,  you  think  all  these  things  seri- 
ous— title,  position,  politics,  scandal — ” 

She  interrupted,  flushing:  “No,  I do 
not.” 

He  continued  languidly,  as  he  watched 
the  smoke  spirals.  “ Society — to  rule — 
to  shine — all  dearer  to  you  than  you  think 
— the  breath  of  your  nostrils.” 

“ You  wrong  me !” 

“ And  then  to  be  the  Prime  Minister’s 
wife!” 

She  felt  teased,  tormented.  She  broke 
down  with  a sob : “ Oh,  if  you  only  knew 
how  I have  prayed  for  deliverance  from 
it  all!” 

“ Forgive  me,”  he  said  gently.  “ I 
did  not  know  you  were  of  my  species.” 

Then  rising  he  put  out  his  hand. 
“ Good-night,”  he  said. 

“ Good-night,”  she  murmured,  too  dis- 
concerted by  his  abruptness  to  give  him 
the  smile  and  the  cordial  hand-clasp  she 
felt.  And  when  he  was  gone,  she  aban- 
doned herself  to  her  fit  of  sobbing. 

But  when  it  was  over,  and  she  was  un- 
dressing in  her  bed-room,  it  occurred  to 
her  suddenly  that  something  improbable, 
something  entirely  unworldly  and  unreal, 
had  happened.  She,  the  cold  English 
woman,  had  stripped  her  inmost  soul  be- 
fore this  stranger,  whose  name — good 
heavens!  whose  very  name — she  did  not 
know.  And  yet  her  soul  refused  to  blush. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  its  virginal 
buoyancy  was  miraculously  returning: 
she  felt  the  sap  rising,  some  reserve  bat- 
tery of  energy  revealing  itself,  sending 
thrills  of  life  upwards  to  her  brain,  nerv- 
ing her  anew  for  the  battle  of  idealism. 
And  by  some  queer  resuscitation  of 
buried  impressions,  she  recalled,  as  she 
lay  in  the  strange  hotel  bed,  that  night  of 
insomnia  at  Midstoke  in  the  first  hotel 
bed  of  her  girlhood,  after  her  first  glimpse 
of  the  red-faced  young  man  whose  name 
she  did  not  know. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CAUSERIE. 

In  the  morning,  he  appeared  imper- 
turbable, at  his  little  breakfast  table,  and 
except  that  the  “ Good-morning  ” they 
exchanged  was  cordial,  all  that  had  pass- 
ed between  them  might  have  taken  place 
in  dream-land.  She  had  confessed  every- 


thing to  him — everything  except  that 
this  was  her  private  room.  And  he — he 
had  told  her  nothing. 

She  wanted  to  ask  him  to  come  over 
to  her  table,  but  the  presence  of  Barda — 
that  specimen  of  a lower  human  species 
— would  make  real  conversation  awkward. 
His  morning  coflee  sipped,  he  left  the 
room  with  a courteous  salutation,  a re- 
vert to  silence.  Perhaps  he  had  already 
repented  of  his  assignment  of  her  to  his 
own  species.  She  was  more  piqued  than 
yesterday.  And  then  there  was  Barda 
waiting  to  know  by  what  train  they  were 
going  back  to  J oan.  And  she  had  a faint 
memory  that  her  husband  had  written 
about  joining  her  at  Rome  during  the 
Easter  recess.  But  the  outside  world 
beat  faintly  on  the  mediaeval  portals  of 
Orvieto,  and  strQnger  than  anything  else 
was  her  desire  to  solve  the  riddle  of  this 
sphinx  of  whom  she  had  made  a Father 
Confessor. 

“ I want  to  see  those  Signorellis 
again,”  she  murmured. 

“ Those  pictures,  your  ladyship  ?” 
Barda  shuddered.  “ I should  think  once 
was  enough  to  give  anybody  the  creeps.” 

“You  seemed  to  enjoy  them.” 

“ So  I do  Welsh  rabbits.  But  they 
give  me  the  nightmare.” 

Allegra  laughed.  The  girl  was  grow- 
ing as  decisive  as  her  aunt  Gwenny, 
though  she  had  not  inherited  her  Pu- 
ritan tastes.  In  Rome  there  was  fun. 
The  band  played.  The  Scala  di  Spagna 
was  gay  with  flower- women.  You  could 
watch  the  carriages  on  the  Pincio,  and 
perhaps  the  King  himself  would  bow  to 
you.  But  in  those  sunless  old  streets! 
Allegra  knew  well  that  every  hour  in 
Orvieto  beyond  the  original  day’s  excur- 
sion was  a grievance  to  Gwenny’s  niece. 

But  how  delicious  that  talk  beside  the 
roaring  fire,  with  the  dead  wailing  out- 
side! A golden  hour  snatched  out  of 
life’s  dross.  Surely  one  other  at  least 
fate  held  for  her.  To-morrow  there  was 
time  enough  to  return  to  the  Fitzwin- 
ters.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome:  only  a 
rare  by-path  led  to  romance. 

“ There’s  a wonderful  well  to  see,”  she 
said,  with  a happy  recollection.  Barda 
consented  to  see  the  well,  and  they  in- 
quired their  way  to  it.  The  maid  was  dis- 
gusted to  find  her  mistress  had  to  pay  for 
their  admission  to  the  spiral  staircase. 
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“ The  whole  country  is  a show,”  she 
said.  “ Even  the  beggars  show  their 
sores  as  if  they  expect  you  to  pay  for 
the  peep.” 

Her  mistress’s  chagrin  was  not  so 
overt.  But  she  had  cherished  a hope  as 
secret  that  the  sphinx  would  be  at  the 
well.  lie  had  instructed  her  so  definite- 
ly to  go  to  see  the  view.  “ In  a F reneh 
novfcl  that  would  have  meant  a rendez- 
vous,” she  thought,  with  a self-mocking 
smile.  Still,  she  would  see  him  at  lunch. 

But  she  did  not.  His  place  was  empty, 
and  only  the  fact  that  his  cover  was  laid 
suggested  that  he  had  not  left  the  hotel. 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  ask  the 
waiter.  Vaguely  promising  Barda  that 
they  would  take  an  evening  train  to 
Rome,  she  started  out  alone  down  the 
Corso  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
Well,  to  walk  to  the  Etruscan  Necropo- 
lis, a sight  Barda  had  no  stomach  for. 

But  near  one  of  the  mediaeval  towers 
she  came  upon  her  Father  Confessor, 
his  stick  clasped  behind  his  neck.  She 
smiled  upon  him. 

“ You  are  late  for  lunch,”  she  said. 

“ I have  already  lunched,”  he  rejoin- 
ed, “ with  an  agnostic  priest.” 

“Is  there  such  a thing?”  she  asked, 
as  they  walked  along  together. 

“ Oh  yes : a delightful  person : the  fa- 
ther of  his  flock.” 

“ And  does  he  teach  them  Signorelli  ?” 

“You  mean  paint  Damnation?  Of 
course!  Why  should  he  spoil  their  zest 
of  life?” 

“ I should  have  thought  the  contrary 
— that  he  made  them  morbid.” 

“ Oh  no : as  I was  looking  at  Signo- 
relli’s ‘ Descent  into  Hell  ’ yesterday,  I 
was  thinking  how  vividly  our  ancestors 
enjoyed  life,  how  important  each  indi- 
vidual soul  was,  to  have  the  ranged  bat- 
talions of  Heaven  and  Hell  fighting  for 
it.  What  an  intense  sense  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  life,  when  the  Church  Fa- 
thers taught  that  between  Right  and  the 
smallest  Wrong  lay  an  infinity!  As- 
ceticism gains  all  its  saintliness  from 
the  supposed  intensity  of  pleasure.  What 
rich  vitality  to  give  material  for  Dant- 
esque  tortures!  To  the  modern  soul  the 
material  Crucifixion  is  no  longer  the 
divinest  tragedy.  Do  you  know  Nietz- 
sche’s wonderful  saying:  ‘ God  hath  his 
own  hell : his  love  for  men.’  And  again, 
‘ God  hath  died  of  his  pity  for  men/  ” 


“I  have  not  read  Nietzsche,  but  after 
those  two  sentences  I shall.” 

“ Do : you  will  find  in  him  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Beyond-Man.  But  don’t 
imagine  I’m  a disciple.” 

“ So,  to  get  a hold  on  life,  I must 
brood  upon  death.” 

“No:  it  must  come  naturally.  Do 
you  care  where  you  are  buried,  or  what 
your  tombstone  will  say  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then  you  are  hopelessly  decadent. 
Think  of  the  tomb  Napoleon  built  him- 
self in  the  Invalides.  He  who  thinks 
death  worth  dying  alone  thinks  life 
worth  living.” 

They  had  left  the  little  town  uncon- 
sciously and  were  now  on  a country  road. 
Despite  her  companion’s  diagnosis  of 
her,  Allegra  strode  along  with  buoyant 
stride  under  the  blue  heaven.  Her  fear- 
lessness, her  grace,  her  wild  beauty — she 
had  inherited  her  mother’s  witchery, 
magically  proof  against  the  years  and 
the  griefs — smote  him  to  the  unuttered 
thought : “ She  should  be  waving  the 
thyrsus  and  crying  ' Evoe  Baeche!’  ” 

“You  stride  like  Botticelli’s  Judith,” 
he  said,  “ and  I follow  like  the  handmaid 
with  my  caput  mortuum  of  Philosophy.” 

“ But  I haven’t  slain  your  Philosophy.” 

“ It  might  be  a holy  deed.  Let  us  for- 
get death.  Even  Signorelli  did.  Let 
me  figure  you  as  the  wine-bearing  don - 
zella  in  his  i Temptation  of  the  Fasting 
Monk  ’ at  Monte  Oliveto.  Wonderful 
frescoes,  are  they  not?  There  are  bits 
you  can  hardly  believe  are  four  centu- 
ries old — bits  in  the  latest  daintiest  Pa- 
risian manner.” 

“ I am  ashamed  to  say  I haven’t  seen 
them.  Signorelli  is  only  an  acquaintance 
of  a day.  I only  ran  over  to  Orvieto — a 
thing  I have  been  waiting  to  do  for  years 
— because  of  the  monograph  on  the  town 
given  me  by  the  Duke  of  Dalesbury  when 
I was  a girl.  Hi  ere  were  no  reproduc- 
tions of  Signorelli,  if  I remember — it 
was  mainly  architectural.” 

“ The  Duke's  monograph  !”  He  sniffed. 

“ Isn’t  it  good  ?” 

“For  a Duke.” 

“ I was  disappointed  in  the  Gentile  da 
Fabriano , which  he  gushes  over.  Poor 
old  Duke ! I should  like  to  see  him 
again.” 

“What  hinders  you?” 

“ The  Duchess.  She  cut  me  dead  when 
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I married.”  Her  face  clouded.  “ The 
last  time  I ever  saw  her  was  at  my  bro- 
ther's wedding,  and  then  she  wouldn’t 
even  insult  me.  But  I wish  I had  taken 
her  advice.  1 shall  really  have  to  make 
it  up  with  her.” 

“ By  taking  it  now  ?” 

“ Don’t  be  absurd.  We  cannot  undo 
the  past.” 

“ We  can  undo  the  future.” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  Then  her 
eyes  lit  up*.  “ A sudden  thought  strikes 
me.” 

“ Please  let  it  ricochet  to  me.” 

“Minnie  and  my  brother!  They  must 
be  your  and  Nietzsche’s  Beyond  - Per- 
sons!” 

“ Who’s  Minnie  ?” 

“ The  Duchess’s  daughter;  she  married 
my  brother  Jim,  you  know — Viscount 
Marjorimont.  It  always  struck  me  as 
amusing — this  union  of  a Superior 
Couple.” 

“ You  see  you  still  laugh  at  us.”  Pie 
smiled,  himself.  “ They  might  found, 
like  Noah,  a new  race!” 

“ Unfortunately  they  haven’t  even  an 
heir.  I hear  the  Duchess  worries  dread- 
fully over  it.” 

“ What  a variety  of  shoes  Providence 
has  invented  to  put  a pea  in!  A sudden 
thought  strikes  me,  too!  I saw  the 
Duke’s  name — in  all  the  majestic  isola- 
tion of  i Dalesbury  ’ — in  the  Visitors’ 
Book  at  the  monastery  of  Monte  Oliveto 
— where  the  Signorellis  are.” 

“Recently?” 

“ Last  week.  I often  go  there  and  chat 
with  the  padre.” 

“How  happy  the  Duke  must  be!  He 
must  have  persuaded  my  aunt  to  cross 
the  Channel  at  last.” 

“ Or  to  let  him  cross  it  alone.” 

“No;  she  would  never  desert  Mr.  Mi- 
ca wber.  And  now  I shall  be  going  to 
Monte  Oliveto.” 

“ To  see  the  Signorellis?” 

“ No — to  see  your  name  in  the  Visit- 
ors’ Book.” 

He  smiled.  “ My  name  is  Raphael 
Dominick.” 

“Raphael  Dominick!”  she  repeated, 
with  a strange  throbbing  of  her  veins. 
The  name  was  a moon  to  frozen  depths 
of  herself,  and  they  stirred.  But  all  her 
struggles  to  associate  something  definite 
with  the  name  failed. 


They  walked  on,  and  he  began  to  talk 
of  Rome  and  its  strata  of  civilizations — 
ancient  Pagan,  mediaeval  Christian,  and 
neo-Pagan,  or  Fashionable  Modern — all 
on  view  together  as  in  a great  natural 
socio-geological  museum.  Allegra  lis- 
tened, gaining  more  in  live  minutes  from 
him  than  from  all  the  lecturing  cicerones 
under  whom  she  had  explored  the  Forum, 
or  the  Coliseum.  Ilis  mind  had  the  in- 
stinct of  relations,  brushed  aside  men’s 
own  labels.  The  chaos  of  phenomena 
ranged  itself.  You  saw  currents  of  in- 
fluence rising,  meandering,  drying  up, 
losing  themselves  in  oceans,  or  joining 
in  confluences.  The  pedestrian’s  blocked 
view  was  exchanged  for  the  aeronaut’s, 
over- traversing  a lucid  chart  of  cities 
and  mountains.  Ilis  scholarship  em- 
braced the  arts,  the  religions,  the  sci- 
ences, but  nothing  was  dead  lumber  in 
his  mind.  All  things  were  vitally  inter- 
related, expressions  of  man’s  changing 
spirit;  even  forms  and  modes  outworn 
were  not  withered  leaves  pressed  between 
the  pages  of  a history,  but  glowing  with 
sap  and  greenness. 

And  in  the  middle  of  an  excursion  into 
the  Saracenic  Empire,  she  remembered. 

chapter  v. 

RAPHAEL  DOMINICK. 

Raphael  Dominick!  Raphael  Domi- 
nick! Her  old  competitor  in  the  Cornu- 
copia. The  victorious  poet  of  “Fame!” 
lie  whose  verses  she  had  hung  up  as 
wall-texts,  the  singer  of  Truth  and 
Beauty,  whose  name  she  had  imagined 
registered  eternally  on  “ The  Scroll !” 
No  wonder  she  had  felt  him  a friend  of 
immemorial  standing.  The  freemasonry 
of  the  Cornueopians  had  drawn  them  to- 
gether unconsciously. 

She  was  no  longer  listening  to  his 
analytical  lore.  He  grew  aware  of  it. 

“ All,  I bore  you !”  he  said. 

“ No,  no,”  she  replied  hastily.  Then, 
with  a humorous  mouth:  “ Forgive  me  if 
I have  seemed  to  throw  your  conversa- 
tion into  the  W.  P.  B.” 

lie  flushed  under  her  arch  look. 

*'  Arcades  arnbo,”  she  cried,  laughing 
heartily. 

He  seemed  puzzled. 

“Do  I pronounce  it  wrong?  I don’t 
know  Latin.  But  I do  know  Raphael 
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Dominick.  His  ‘Fame’  has  reached  me 
— in  heroic  couplets.” 

He  laughed  with  embarrassment,  but 
she  was  glad  to  hear  how  his  laugh 
sounded.  It  was  low  and  pleasant. 

“ Now  you  are  the  magician,”  he  re- 
plied. “ How  do  you  know  of  my  early 
sins  ?” 

“ I,  too,  am  a Cornucopian.  Ah,  how 
jealous  I was  of  you  when  you  won  that 
Five  Pounds!” 

uWhv — did  you  compete?” 

“ Yes — that  is — no.” 

“ A truly  Hegelian  answer.” 

“ Oh,  well — it  was  very  stupid.”  She 
stammered  and  became  crimsoner  than 
he.  “ I couldn’t  finish  my  poem  because 
the  moths  would  fly  at  the  light.  So  I 
had  to  put  it  out — just  like  you  last 
night.”  His  crimson  leaped  up  to  her 
standard.  “ That  was  why  I felt  you  so 
simpntico,  I suppose.  Tell  me,  what  do 
you  think  of  Fame  now?” 

“The  prize-poem,  or  Fame  itself?” 

“ Both.” 

“ I think  that — neither  is  worth  five 
pounds.” 

“Oh!”  she  said  glumly.  “And  you 
wrote  about  it  so  beautifully !”  She 
quoted  a couplet. 

“ It  is  like  a voice  from  another 
world,”  he  said.  “ But  the  world  in 
which  young  poets  yearn  for  Fame  is  not 
the  world  in  which  they  achieve  it. 
Theirs  is  a dream-world  of  strenuous  fel- 
low-souls, aspiring,  winging,  tremulous 
with  love  and  pity,  enamoured  of  musical 
words,  a world  whose  ears  are  pricked  up 
to  catch  the  faintest  accents  of  new  mel- 
ody. Overhead  hover  the  Old  Poets,  as 
in  Mrs.  Browning’s  6 Vision’!  But 
they  grow  up  to  find  out  that  it  is  a 
world  of  trading  publishers  and  jealous 
critics  and  sharp  lawyers  and  leasehold- 
ers, a world  of  puffs  and  paragraphs. 
And  if  they  are  wise,  they  find  out,  too, 
that  it  is  all  one  whether  Raphael  Dom- 
inick or  Jack  Robinson  is  buzzed  on  the 
lying  lips  of  men.  Not  till  1 the  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds  ’ is  gone,  can  their 
Evolution  be  complete.” 

His  bitterness  saddened  her  afresh. 
“ I,  too,  seem  to  have  lived  in  a great 
darkened  room  of  many  windows,  from 
which  blind  after  blind  was  lifted  till  I 
saw  the  whole  bleak  landscape  around 
me.  But  still  at  the  time  you  must  have 


been  happy,  and  I shall  always  be  glad 
to  think  you  did  get  the  five  pounds.” 

“ But  I didn’t.” 

“You  didn’t!  And  I imagined  them 
saving  Chatterton  in  his  garret!” 

“What  made  you  fancy  I was  poor?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon — but  I — ” 

“ But  you  were  right.  In  my  garret 
the  moths  had  no  chance  at  all,  and  they 
have  now  consumed  my  poem  in  revenge. 
We  had  no  candle,  and  it  was  written 
under  a gas-jet  on  the  common  staircase 
of  a great  tenement  - house.  When  the 
gas  was  turned  out,  I arose  from  the 
stairs,  where  many  a foot  had  trampled 
on  my  poetic  inspiration,  and  went  to 
bed — on  two  chairs  and  a pillow.” 

“ Did  you  live  alone  then  ?” 

“ I have  always  lived  alone.” 

“ But  I mean,  literally.” 

“ My  biography  is  irrelevant.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.” 

“ What,  again ! I had  better  extend 
you  a general  amnesty  in  advance — a 
papal  indulgence.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
say  what  you  like,  and  I am  to  be  at  lib- 
erty to  be  silent  when  I like.” 

“ It  is  a fair  contract.  Then,  I ask, 
why  didn’t  you  get  the  five  pounds?” 

“ First,  because  I needed  them.  Sec- 
ondly, because  the  Editor  of  the  Cornu- 
copia was  a scoundrel.” 

“What!”  Allegra  gasped.  “All  those 
high  editorial  principles,  all  those  noble 
‘ Answers  to  Correspondents !’  ” 

“Another  window-blind  up?” 

“Yes — the  nursery  window,  alas!  He 
stuck  to  the  five  pounds?” 

“ No — only  to  three.  He  sent  for  me 
to  his  sanctum — that  long  - mysterious 
sanctum.” 

“ Yes — ” Allegra  breathed,  her  eyes 
sparkling  betwixt  smiles  and  tears. 

“It  was  also  a garret — worse  than 
mine.  There  was  a rickety  wooden  desk, 
and  the  floor  was  littered  with  heaps  of 
old  numbers,  technically  known  as  ‘ re- 
turns.’ Over  the  door  was  a great  rusty 
bell  without  a clapper — I don’t  know  why 

I remember  that,  because  I only  saw  it 
as  I was  leaving — ” 

“ And  the  Editor — what  was  he  like  ? 

II  ow  I used  to  wonder!” 

“ Not  a bit  English -looking — that  was 
the  first  shock.  In  fact  he  wasn’t  an 
Englishman  at  all,  despite  his  weekly 
gush  about  the  glories  of  the  Empire,  and 
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the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England.  He 
had  a big  beard,  with  a curious  pouch 
under  his  right  eye,  which  gave  his  face  a 
strange  look  of  intensity.” 

Allegra  wrinkled  her  forehead.  “ Where 
have  I seen  such  a face?  What  was  his 
name  ?” 

“ Otto  Pont.” 

“ The  Professor!”  She  came  to  a 
standstill. 

“ You  know  him!”  He  paused  too. 

“Ah,  I might  have  left  my  nursery 
illusions  in  peace.  Pont  used  to  come  to 
our  house  in  the  early  days.” 

“ Till  your  husband  found  him  out  ?” 

“Till  my  husband  found  out  that  the 
Ponts  weren’t  married.  * I had  already 
discovered  the  Brosers  weren’t.  But 
Mr.  Broser  was  virtuously  indignant.” 

“Poor  old  Otto!  Everybody  treated 
him  very  considerately,  but  he  at  last 
stumbled  on  a Philistine  who  not  only 
had  the  indelicacy  to  tell  him  he  was  a 
scoundrel,  but  who  clapped  him  into 
gaol. .” 

“ Yes,  I remember  something  of  it  now. 
I wanted  to  help  Mrs.  Pont,  but — don’t 
tell  me  she  was  a fraud,  too.” 

“ No ; she  was  a fine  spirit.  And  why 
didn’t  you  help  her  ?” 

“ She  was  away  in  America  lecturing 
on  Land  Nationalization.  And  so — so  I 
put  off  writing,  until — ” 

" Soros.  But  she’s  made  a brave  strug- 
gle. I think  she’s  a Theosophist  now, 
though.  She  never  stands  still.” 

“ But  why  are  we  standing  still?” 

“Shall  we  sit  amid  the  olive-trees? 
You  must  he  tired.” 

“ Has  nature  ever  made  anything  more 
beautiful  than  an  olive  branch?”  she  said, 
as  she  sat  down  on  a grassy  mound. 

“ It  is  partly  artificial.” 

“Another  illusion  gone!  Great  hea- 
vens, is  nothing  real  ?” 

“Beal?  ‘ Nature  is  made  better  by 
no  mean  but  Nature  makes  that  mean.’ 
You  yourself  do  not  disdain  a pretty 
bonnet.” 

“Joan  chose  this  one.  But  you 
haven’t  yet  told  me  why  you  only  got 
two  pounds?” 

“ Oh,  the  Professor  told  me.  stroking 
his  big  beard  ” — he  stroked  his  own  little 
board  mimctieallv — “ that  the  best  poem 
on  * Fame  ’ had  really  been  written  by  a 
cousin  of  his,  also  named  Pont.  But  he 


was  afraid  to  award  the  prize  to  Pont, 
for  fear  of  being  thought  unfair.  I was 
therefore  to  have  the  public  glory,  but 
only  the  coin  of  the  second  prize.  Over- 
whelmed by  such  scrupulousness,  I signed 
the  nominal  receipt  for  five  pounds  from 
the  proprietor.” 

“ When  did  you  find  him  out?” 

He  flicked  the  grass  with  his  stick. 
“ When  I sent  him  to  report  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Boat  Race.” 

" You  sent  him?” 

“Yes — the  roles  soon  changed.  You 
see,  our  Editor,  finding  me  such  a dab 
with  the  pen,  gave  me  journalistic  work 
to  do;  which  for  a year  appeared  in  a 
leading  weekly.  Long  after,  I found  out 
that  the  Professor  had  been  using  me  as 
a 6 ghost,’  and  getting  five  times  what  he 
gave  me.” 

“The  brute!” 

“It  was  for  this  weekly  I went  to 
Midstoke — in  the  Professor’s  place.” 

“ Ah,  I wondered  what  you  were  doing 
in  that  gallery.” 

“ Doing  a descriptive  report.  Of  course 
I was  delighted  with  Mr.  Broser’s  speed), 
being  then  a Socialist  and  disciple  of 
Pont.  That  reminds  me  of  a Concert  in 
aid  of  the  Cause  (the  Cause  was  Pont) 
at  which  I recited  ‘ Fame  ’ — by  request.” 
He  smiled.  “ The  curtain  couldn’t  go 
up  till  I had  lent  the  Professor  a guinea 
towards  the  rent  of  the  hall.” 

“But  about  the  Boat  Race?” 

“ Oh,  that  was  years  later.  I had  just 
been  appointed  sub-editor  of  an  evening 
pa])er.  Pont  came  begging  me  to  let  him 
do  the*  Boat  Race.  Then  he  asked  for  a 
sovereign  for  the  Press-Boat.  Unless 
you  were  on  that,  you  could  not  really 
describe  the  Race.  When  his  ‘copy’ 
came  in,  it  was  obviously  faked.  Jour- 
nalism, you  know,  is  the  art  of  disguis- 
ing your  ignorance  in  order  to  add  to 
other  people’s,  but  Pout’s  was  too  pal- 
pable. He  had  probably  taken  a lady  to 
dinner  with  the  sovereign.  That  was  not 
my  only  failure  in  sub-editing.  I would 
not  put  lies  on  the  bills,  so  I resigned.” 

“ And  then?”  Her  voice  was  tender. 

“ Oh,  a morning  paper  tried  me  as 
dramatic  critic.  When  T look  back,  I 
wonder  at  the  number  of  people  that 
have  believed  in  me.” 

“ I don’t,”  she  murmured  almost  in- 
audiblv. 
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“ Probably  I had  some  sort  of  reputa- 
tion as  a conversationalist  and  after- 
dinner  speaker.  Anyhow,  my  first  billet 
as  dramatic  critic  was  at  a fashionable 
theatre,  the  first  night  of  a romantic 
drama.  The  play  was  supposed  to  be  in 
blank  verse,  but  even  if  it  had  been,  the 
actors  would  have  mouthed  it  away.  The 
action  was  improbable,  the  psychology 
impossible.  Only  the  scenery  was  good. 
Being  on  my  trial  and  modest — ah,  you 
smile,  you  confound  my  simple  know- 
ledge of  how  tall  I am  with  conceit — I 
was  anxious  to  hear  what  my  fellow- 
critics  thought,  and  as  they  all  went  out 
to  smoke  and  drink  between  the  acts,  I 
joined  them.  Imagine  my  relief  to  find 
they  all  thought  as  I did.  1 Poor  old 
chap/  they  said  of  the  actor-manager. 
‘ His  day  is  over/  And  at  the  end,  even 
some  of  the  audience  gave  signs  of  dis- 
approbation. But  this  made  me  sympa- 
thize so  with  the  poor  actors  and  author 
that  I said  my  kindest  for  the  piece. 
Imagine  my  consternation  next  morning 
when  I read  column  after  column  of  hys- 
terical eulogium,  crowned  by  accounts  of 
the  enthusiastic  reception.  My  organ 
stood  alone,  damning  with  faint  praise. 
The  actor-manager  was  very  angry  at 
my  malice,  the  editor  at  my  poor  judg- 
ment, I at  my  fellow-critics.  I never  did 
another  dramatic  criticism,  till  I became 
my  own  editor.”  He  smiled.  “ Then  I 
remember  writing  to  another  actor- 
manager  who  threatened  libel,  that  I was 
sorry  he  objected  to  honest  criticism. 
Back  came  a letter  full  of  the  pathos  of 
outraged  virtue : ‘ So  far  from  object- 
ing to  honest  criticism,  I have  often  paid 
newspapers  to  insert  attacks  on  me  7 !” 

“IIow  delicious!”  She  laughed  heart- 
ily. “ But  you  did  get  to  the  top  of  the 
tree!” 

“ It  was  scarcely  a Californian  giant. 
However,  I did  wield  considerable  influ- 
ence till  a couple  of  years  ago,  when  the 
paper  was  bought  up  by  Sir  Donald  Bag- 
nell  and  devoted  to  this  wretched  con- 
spiracy for  the  total  British  annexation 
of  Novabarba  in  the  interest  of  his  Com- 
pany.” 

Some  of  the  old  righteous  indignation 
leaped  into  her  face. 

“And  you  resigned?” 

“ Very  soon ; but  most  of  my  staff  re- 
mained, pleading  that  they  became  mer- 


cenaries of  Bagnell  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  penniless  mediaeval  free- 
lances took  service  with  this  or  that  ma- 
rauding prince.  Of  course  my  standing 
out  made  me  seem  trebly  desirable.  Bag- 
nell invited  me  down  to  his  Highland 
Castle  to  talk  it  over,  and  hoping  to  talk 
him  over  into  leaving  me  a free  hand,  I ♦ 
went.  Bagnell,  however,  said  nothing  for 
a week,  and  his  pretty  wife  and  daughter 
purred  round  me.  Then  one  day  Bag- 
nell took  me  out  for  a walk,  and  we 
climbed  up  a mountain  to  see  the  view 
of  the  lochs  and  six  counties.  Bagnell 
suggested  my  standing  for  Parliament  at 
his  expense — he  needed  mercenaries  there, 
too — told  me  everybody  predicted  a brill- 
iant political  career  for  me.  He  fore- 
shadowed my  marrying  a daughter  of 
his  and  carrying  on  the  Novabarbese 
business — ” 

“The  mantle  of  Elijah!”  interrupted 
Allegra.  “You,  too!  How  strange!  I 
am  so  glad  you  refused.” 

“ Not  without  a moment’s  temptation. 
The  girl  was  very  sweet  and  innocent, 
and  Bagnell  in  his  home  life  was  quite  a 
paragon  of  domestic  virtue,  a charming 
host  and  father,  though  he  could  medi- 
tate plunging  two  countries  into  war  for 
his  own  ends — men  have  these  little  con- 
tradictions. No,  there  was,  I admit,  a 
moment  in  which,  feeling  in  my  brain 
tissues  the  force  of  the  Beyond-Man,  I 
was  tempted  to  prey,  like  Nietzsche’s 
6 free-roving  splendid  beast  of  prey/ 
upon  the  lower  creatures,  called  men,  to 
use  them  for  my  purposes  as  they  use 
horses,  which  bear  their  burdens  in  peace 
and  are  shot  for  their  quarrels  in  war. 
Backed  by  riches  and  power,  what  might  I 
not  achieve?  In  that  moment  the  empery 
of  the  earth  seemed  at  my  feet,  to  be  had 
for  the  stooping.  But  all  I picked  up  on 
that  mountain  was  the  skull  of  a poor 
frozen  lamb,  which  still  adorns  my  man- 
tel-piece in  the  Mile  End  Road.” 

“You  live  there  still?” 

“ Yes — I went  back  there — after  my 
death.” 

“ After  your  death  ?” 

He  sprang  up.  “ We  ought  to  be  going 
back.” 

She  rose.  “ But  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ 1 appeal  to  our  contract.” 

“You  mean  the  Beyond-Man  had  com- 
mitted suicide  on  the  mountain?” 
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“ No,  but  not  bad  for  a beginner.  How- 
ever,” he  went  on  quickly,  “ Bagnell 
has  got  on  without  me;  he  has  acquired 
several  other  press-organs  since  (detach- 
able poisoned  weapons  very  useful  in  his 
struggle  for  existence),  and  you  see  the 
result  in  this  swelling  of  John  Bull’s 
veins  and  arteries.  He  itches  for  a sec- 
ond Novabarbese  war,  to  repair  his  mag- 
nanimity in  not  having  annexed  the 
whole  country  after  the  iirst.  Ah,  the 
mob!  It  is  a barrel-organ  into  which 
any  air  may  be  inserted.  What  tunes 
have  I not  heard  it  grinding  out — in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France;  uncon- 
scious of  the  politician  turning  the 
handle.  Bagnell  has  made  Britain  re- 
sound with  martial  melodies.” 

“ But  he  will  not  get  his  war.  That 
at  least  my  husband  will  never  permit.” 

“ You  think  not  ?” 

“ If  he  does,  he  will  not  be  my  hus- 
band. The  first  Novabarba  war  brought 
us  together — the  second  would  separate 
us  forever.” 

“ Then  I shall  pray  for  war.” 

“ Ah,  no ! no ! Don’t  say  such  horrible 
things.  If  you  only  knew  how  I suffer 
from  every  one  of  i England’s  little  wars,’ 
which  we  are  flippantly  told  exist  to 
teach  us  geography!” 

“ You  suffer  from  hypersesthesia.  Your 
hell  is  also  a love  of  men.  You  will  have 
to  follow  me  and  die,  too.” 

Some  obscure  glimpse  of  his  meaning 
came  to  her.  Her  old  idealizing  faculty, 
incurable  by  all  life’s  lessons,  was  busy 
draping  him  in  the  radiance  of  honor, 
self-sacrifice,  martyrdom  for  great  prin- 
ciples. Before  her  rose  Orvieto  and  her 
visionary  Tower  of  David,  and  the 
drowsy  town  and  brooding  sky  affected 
her  like  some  mystic  fresco  of  Puvis  de 
Chavan  ncs. 

“ I could  follow  you,”  she  said  simply, 

“ like  the  women  who  followed  Christ.” 

Tie  turned  a sad  startled  glance  upon 
her.  “ But  I shall  not  rise  from  the 
dead,”  he  said. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

MORS  ET  VITA. 

They  reached  the  Corso  almost  in  si- 
lence. 

“ I shall  be  going  back  to  Rome  to- 
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morrow,”  she  said,  “ and  to  England 
after  Easter.” 

“ The  London  season !”  he  said  dryly. 

She  winced.  “ My  day  is  Wednesday, 
but  I suppose  it’s  no  use  asking  you  to 
come  when  you  return  to  the  Mile  End 
Road.” 

“ Not  unless  you  have  a day  of  the 
dead,  as  in  Paris.” 

“ IIow  about  dinner?” 

“ I shouldn't  care  to  meet  vour  hus- 
band.” 

“ Well,  I shall  have  to  read  you,  then.” 

“ I publish  nothing.” 

“ Oh,  why?” 

“What  shall  I publish?  Love-tales 
for  the  libraries?  My  early  thoughts  I 
no  longer  believe:  my  later  thoughts  no- 
body would  believe.” 

“ I should  believe  them.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “ Nobody  could 
read  them  but  myself.  All  writings  are 
in  cipher:  though  the  key  to  the  average 
writing  is  supplied  by  the  average  ex- 
perience. What  should  a Hottentot  make 
of  Hegel  ?” 

“Well,  let  me  have  a try  at  the  MS.?” 

“ Useless.  No  woman  has  ever  under- 
stood life.  Ah,  you  are  angry  already. 
Woman  is  an  inveterate  idealizer — I dare 
say  you  have  already  a fancy  picture  of 
me.” 

He  was  truly  provoking.  “ I have  a 
truer  picture  than  you  fancy.” 

“ Is  it  anything  like  this?”  He  held  up 
the  ivory  pommel  of  his  stick,  showing 
it  a motley  of  carved  heads,  cherubic, 
Mephistophelian,  grinning,  weeping,  po- 
etic, bestial.  “ That  is  the  only  true  pic- 
ture of  me.” 

She  smiled  obstinately.  “ You  are 
making  faces  at  me.” 

“ It  is  at  myself.” 

“ J apanese,  I suppose  ?” 

“Yes.”  That  launched  him  upon  Jap- 
anese art  and  brought  them  up  to  the 
hotel. 

Barda  waited  anxiously  at  the  doorway 
with  a telegram. 

It  was  from  Joan.  “ Broser  telegraphs 
arriving  Rome  this  evening.” 

“ We  start  to-morrow  morning*  Barda,” 
she  said  calmly.  And  poor  Barda, 
vaguely  hypnotized  into  a belief  that  the 
telegram  ordained  thus,  uttered  no  pro- 
test. 

Raphael  Dominick,  too,  was  docile  that 
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evening,  joining  Allegra  at  the  fireside 
as  from  old  habit,  and  conversing  in 
Italian  till  Barda  had  gone  to  bed.  And, 
as  if  the  exotic  language  made  it  easier 
for  him  to  unveil  himself — removing 
everything,  as  it  somehow  did,  into  an 
impersonal  artistic  atmosphere — he  al- 
lowed Allegra  to  penetrate  his  simple  se- 
cret. 

The  new  additions  to  his  biography  as- 
tonished her,  so  romantic  were  they.  He 
was  illegitimate  to  begin  with,  and  doub- 
ly illegitimate,  for  his  mother  was  a 
Jewess  and  his  father  a Christian.  This 
father  Allegra  now  remembered  to  have 
heard  of  in  her  girlhood — a dilettante 
Englishman,  who  wrote  fantastic  novels, 
penetrated  the  Mosque  of  Omar  in  Jeru- 
salem disguised  as  a Mohammedan,  and 
was  drowned  during  a mistral  in  the 
Mediterranean.  She  now  learned  that 
he  bore  with  him  a beautiful  J ewish  girl, 
who  was  saved  from  the  shipwreck  and 
picked  up  by  a French  cattle-boat,  on 
board  of  which  Raphael  was  bom  pre- 
maturely. From  Marseilles  mother  and 
child  had  been  passed  on  by  charitable 
Jewish  committees  to  London.  Here 
they  had  undergone  terrible  poverty  and 
isolation,  till  the  boy  grew  up,  and  then 
— when  years  of  comparative  happiness 
lay  before  the  poor  woman — she  died 
lingeringly  of  cancer.  With  her  death, 
soon  after  the  Bagnell  episode,  the  fren- 
zied Raphael  had  felt  his  relations  with 
life  ended.  “ The  universe  had  no  fur- 
ther claims  upon  me — I was  a pariah, 
who  had  morally  no  right  to  be  in  the 
world  at  all.  Whether  suicide  was  wrong 
for  others  or  not,  I belonged  to  myself. 
I was  without  parents  or  relatives,  or 
creed,  or  country,  or  rights,  or  duties.” 

“ What  a unique  position !”  said  Al- 
legra. 

“Was  it  not?  It  was  the  considera- 
tion of  that  which  kept  me  from  crude 
physical  suicide.  I felt  that  never  be- 
fore had  a man  been  so  well  born  for  the 
impartial  observation  of  life.  I there- 
fore retired  from  actual  living — just  as, 
had  I been  a believer,  I should  have  re- 
tired to  a monastery — I committed  sui- 
cide of  the  emotions  and  the  will,  and 
became  the  passive  spectator  of  the  tragic 
humors  of  existence.  I took  out  of  my 
life  all  aspiration,  all  pity,  all  love.” 

“ How  horrible !” 


“Horrible!  It  was  life  that  was  hor- 
rible. Before  my  death  I heard,  the 
grass  grow.  Every  drowning  fly  hurt 
me,  every  whipped  horse.  I wished  to 
be  the  voice  of  all  dumb  creatures.  The 
hypocrisies  and  injustices  of  the  social 
order  fretted  every  nerve.  The  mere 
reading  of  history  was  a torture.  I 
could  as  little  live  with  ‘ men  ’ as  you 
could  live  with  the  lepers  of  Assisi.  Now 
I sit  serene,”  he  puffed  lazily  at  his  cig- 
arette, “ as  deaf  to  the  agony  of  my 
days  as  to  that  of  antiquity.  I had  done 
nothing  to  mitigate  that,  why  should  I 
stick  my  little  finger  into  this?  I enjoy 
the  strut  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Phil- 
istines. The  social  spectacle  gives  me 
an  exquisite  and  bitter  laughter.  It 
amuses  me  to  see  England  fooled  by  Bag- 
nell. I say  to  suffering  and  injustice. 
Let  me  alone,  cry  to  the  living!” 

“If  I believed  you,”  said  Allegra,  “I 
should  think  you  a fiend.” 

He  rose  and  looked  down  mockingly 
at  her,  making  again  that  monstrous 
headless  shadow,  for  only  the  small  lamp 
by  which  Barda  was  knitting  pierced 
the  gloom.  But  Barda’s  presence  stea- 
died Allegra’s  nerves,  and  the  strange 
baleful  look  in  his  eyes  did  not  frighten 
her.  “ Didn’t  I say  you  wouldn’t  believe 
me?  But  shall  there  be  no  peace  even 
in  the  grave?  How  could  I live  in  this 
poverty-stricken  Italy  at  all,  unless  I re- 
minded myself  hourly  that  I am  dead? 
No,  I am  content  to  know  and  not  to  be, 
and  with  my  small  income  safe  in  consols 
I rejoice  that  nothing  save  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  England  can  touch  me  personally.” 

“ Nothing  ?”  she  asked,  mocking  in  her 
turn. 

“Nothing!”  he  replied  fiercely.  Then 
in  English,  “ Cursed  be  she  that  moves 
my  bones.” 

She  replied  calmly,  alraos'::  rebuking- 
ly:  “And  how  long  will  you  go  on  like 
this?” 

“ Until  my  organ  of  consciousness 
grows  diseased.  I cannot  hope  it  will 
always  remain  lucid  and  clear.  The 
nervous  tissues  will  wear  away.  Aphasia 
and  amnesia  will  overtake  my  brain  as 
rheumatism  and  senility  my  body.” 

His  deadly  lucidity  made  her  shudder 
despite  Barda’s  presence.  He  seemed  like 
one  crucified  on  the  cross  of  conscious- 
ness. 
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“ But  what  if  the  brain  were  not  the 
organ  of  knowledge  ?”  she  remonstrated. 
“ Goethe  took  your  own  ideal  of  omnis- 
cience, but  didn’t  he  say,  no  one  can 
write  about  anything  unless  he  writes 
about  it  with  love?” 

“ Goethe  was  a creature  of  Courts  and 
Kings,  and  mistresses,”  he  said  brutally. 
“ I wish  to  be  the  first  man  to  face  life 
straight.” 

An  immense  maternal  pity  welled  up  in 
her  breast:  all  her  latent  optimism  re- 
surged to  do  battle  with  this  sicklier  soul. 

“Shall  I play  you  something?”  she 
said  abruptly,  remembering  Saul  agoniz- 
ing in  his  tent,  “ drear  and  stark,  blind 
and  dumb.” 

“It  would  be  more  pleasant  than  quar- 
relling. But  1 doubt  if  you’ll  get  any- 
thing out  of  that  old  piano.” 

“ Barda — you  are  nodding.  Go  to 
bed.”  She  lit  the  big  lamp  and  gave 
Barda  the  little.  Raphael  Dominick  re- 
sumed his  easy-chair  and  threw  on  an- 
other log.  Allegra  tried  the  keys. 

“ Not  so  bad,”  was  her  verdict.  She 
started  a soft  rippling  melody,  touching 
the  notes  lightly  as  though  her  fingers 
were  soothing  his  forehead.  To-night  the 
wind  was  still,  and  the  room  listened  to 
the  cheerful  uprush  of  the  flame  and  the 
dainty  music. 

“ What  was  that  ?”  he  said,  when  she 
ceased. 

“ The  Allemande  of  Paradies.” 

“ I don’t  know  it.  Play  me  something 
else  I don’t  know.” 

She  laughed.  “ That  might  be  as  dif- 
ficult as  telling  you  something  you  don’t 
know.”  She  pondered.  “ Do  you  know 
John  Field’s  things?” 

“ No.” 

“ He  was  an  Englishman  who  lived  in 
Russia.”  She  played  a dreamy  reverie, 
but  as  he  expressed  no  opinion  at  the 
close,  her  fingers  glided  into  the  Melan- 
cholic. When  she  had  finished  that,  it 
struck  her  suddenly  that  she  had  soothed 
him  asleep.  “A  successful  Schlummer - 
lied ” she  thought,  smiling.  She  moved 
on  tiptoe  towards  him  and  sat  down  op- 
posite him,  and  studied  his  sleeping  face, 
so  spiritual  in  its  repose,  so  different 
from  the  animality  of  that  other  man’s 
sleeping  face.  And  then  she  thought 
that  on  that  very  spot  where  his  head 
was  resting,  Barda’s  head  had  rested  the 


night  before,  and  it  came  over  her  that 
he  was  right,  that  he  and  Barda  might 
be  inhabitants  of  different  planets;  ay, 
and  if  human  evolution  moved  through 
soul,  not  body,  Robert  Broser,  too,  was 
several  species  behind  Raphael  Domi- 
nick. 

She  watched  his  gentle  breathing — his 
simple  unconsciousness.  The  universe 
had  passed  through  that  brain,  with  its 
seas  and  forests,  and  the  stars  in  their 
courses:  the  panorama  of  history  had 
passed  through  it;  the  grotesque  kaleido- 
scope of  modern  social  life;  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  the  mathematics,  the  Babel  of 
languages;  Egypt  and  Babylon  and  the 
old  civilizations — what  had  it  not  har- 
bored ? 

Through  the  window7  the  Southern 
night  faced  her,  and  the  throbbing  clus- 
ters of  stars  in  the  vast  silences.  The 
earth,  bathed  in  moonlight,  continued  its 
imperceptible  spinning.  And  there, 
against  the  back  of  the  chair,  lay  the 
head  that  had  reflected  the  immeasurable 
vision:  apparently  as  blank  and  dream- 
less as  the  chair  itself.  What  a mockery 
was  human  knowledge!  And  she  knew 
that  the  head  knew  this,  and — when  the 
blood-tide  flooded  it  back  to  conscious- 
ness— itself  mocked  at  itself. 

She  groped  for  a memory,  that  be- 
gan calling  to  her  from  the  deep.  Yes — 
surely  here  was  the  statue  of  her  girlish 
dream-poem,  the  dead  figure  with  the 
heart  of  flesh  that  felt  impotently  the 
tears  of  things. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

POWER. 

A perfunctory  knock  at  the  door  was 
followed  by  its  abrupt  opening  and  the 
appearance  of  the  waiter,  with  a gentle- 
man behind  him.  Allegra  started  up 
from  her  chair. 

" Ecco  la  signora  !” 

The  gentleman  advanced  quickly  tow- 
ards her.  Allegra  grew  scarlet  with  sur- 
prise and  resentment.  It  was  the  Right 
Honorable  Robert  Broser. 

“ Carissima!”  lie  said.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  Italian  words  he  had  picked  up. 
She  drew  back,  shuddering. 

“ But  I was  coining  to  Rome  in  the 
morning!”  she  said. 

“ Your  sister  was  not  certain.  I could 
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not  wait.  ' I caught  the  last  train.  You 
forget  how  long  you  have  been  away 
from  me.” 

“ It  seems  very  short  to  me.”  She  ad- 
dressed the  waiter.  " 11  signore  vuole 
una  camera — ma  huona  ” 

“ Subito , signora lie  smirked  him- 
self out. 

“ What  did  you  tell  him?” 

“ To  get  you  a good  room.” 

He  frowned  at  her.  They  had  not 
even  shaken  hands. 

“ You  must  be  very  tired,”  she  said 
more  gently. 

“ Not  now  I see  you.”  He  threw  down 
his  hat  and  came  nearer. 

“ No,  no.  We  are  not  alone.” 

Startled,  his  eye  followed  her  nod. 
Raphael  Dominick  still  slept  in  his  easy- 
chair.  Broser’s  brow  grew  blacker,  Al- 
legra’s  cheek  redder.  It  came  upon  her 
as  a sudden  embarrassment  that  it  would 
be  too  complex  to  explain  how  the  stran- 
ger came  to  be  in  her  room. 

“ Who  is  this  gentleman?”  said  her 
husband  grimly,  yet  half  dazed. 

“ He  is  staying  in  the  hotel.” 

“ He  seems  to  be  very  much  at  home  in 
your  room.” 

His  tone  set  up  her  instinct  of*  antag- 
onism so  strongly  that  she  heard  her 
voice  saying  coldly,  “ It  is  not  my 
room,”  almost  before  she  had  consciously 
remembered  that  this  was  indeed  the 
fortunate  case. 

“Not  your  room?  Whose  then? 
His?” 

“ Nobody’s  — everybody’s  — the  public 
room.” 

“I  find  my  wife  in  a public  sitting- 
room!”  His  shock  was  little  lessened. 
His  respect  for  the  Right  Honorable 
Robert  Broser’s  wife  amounted  to  a 
cult. 

“ There  are  no  private  sitting-rooms.” 

“ And  why  did  you  poke  yourself  in 
sueh  a pig-sty?  I was  wondering  as  I 
came  up  the  fusty  stairs.” 

“ I like  pig-sties.  It  is  the  only  way 
of  avoiding  pigs.” 

“ Don’t  talk  such  nonsense,  Allegra.” 
lie  sniffed.  “A  smoking-room,  too!  I’m 
glad  your  sleeping  beauty  isn’t  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  [ sincerely  trust  your  un- 
dignified freak  won’t  leak  out.” 

She  tossed  her  head.  “ Have  you 
dined?”  she  said. 


“ With  the  Fitzwinters,  but  I want  a 
snack  of  something.  Oh,  by-the-way,  I 
have  brought  some  letters  for  you.  And 
I have  lots  of  news  and  messages  from 
London.” 

“ It  is  kind  of  you  to  trouble.” 

He  produced  a little  packet.  “ Joan 
gave  me  two.  Five  I brought  from  home, 
not  reckoning  that  large  unstamped  one 
with  the  printed  envelope  and  the  great 
black  seal.  It  fell  out  of  your  desk.” 

“ Out  of  my  desk  ?”  She  took  it,  won- 
ering. 

“ Yes — in  the  spring  cleaning,  which 
you  have  fortunately  escaped,  your  desk 
was  overturned  and  flew  open.  That  was 
picked  up  among  the  papers.  It  seems 
only  about  one  of  your  charities,  but  I 
thought  it  might  be  something  impor- 
tant you  had  forgotten  to  open,  so  I 
brought  it  along.” 

She  opened  it  automatically,  her  mind 
engaged  apprehensively  in  trying  to  re- 
member whether  there  was  anything 
among  the  other  papers  picked  up  that 
she  would  have  preferred  kept  from  the 
servants’  or  her  husband’s  gaze.  But  she 
had  only  a vague  memory  of  old  poems 
buried  deep  down  under  the  accumula- 
tions of  years,  like  her  own  freshness  of 
emotion.  Even  when  she  found  a small- 
er sealed  envelope  inside,  addressed  in 
her  own  handwriting  “ To  Allegra  at 
Forty,”  she  did  not  remember  that  this 
was  the  letter  which  she  had  written  to 
herself  in  her  girlhood,  and  which  (find- 
ing it  in  her  desk  after  her  marriage) 
she  had  sealed  up  for  privacy  in  a big 
printed  charity  envelope.  She  opened 
the  envelope  wonderingly,  though  even 
her  enemies  did  not  call  her  forty,  and 
began  to  read. 

“ My  dear  Allegra, — Although  we  have 
not  met  for  a quarter  of  a century,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  still  by 
your  Christian  name.” 

Ah,  she  remembered:  tears  started  to 
her  eyes.  How  could  she  read  it  now 
in  this  incongruous  environment  — this 
whimsical  appeal  to  her  young  self ! She 
turned  the  page  with  a confused  sense 
of  an  innocent  voice  calling  to  her  in 
the  wilderness.  She  skipped  the  second 
page,  reading  only  the  quotation  that 
stood  out : 
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“ So  on  our  heels  a fresh  perfection  treads, 

A power  more  strong  in  beauty,  born  of  us 

And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 

In  glory  that  old  darkness.” 

Emotion  overcame  her:  the  lines  radi- 
ated light,  shimmered  with  infinite  sug- 
gestiveness and  promise.  She  was  about 
to  put  away  the  letter  for  after-perusal 
when  the  name  “ Raphael  Dominick  ” 
caught  her  eye  and  beat  at  her  heart: 

“ Ah,  if  you  should  happen  to  have  mar- 
ried a man  like  Keats  or  Raphael  Dom- 
inick— a man  with  the  eye  of  faith  and 
the  lips  of  song — then  you  may  at  once 
throw  this  letter  into  the  W.  P.  B.” 

Oh  God!  What  involuted  irony!  And 
that  her  letter  should  reach  her  now  and 
thus! 

She  turned  her  head  involuntarily  tow- 
ards the  fire.  Raphael  Dominick  had 
risen,  and  the  two  men  were  surveying 
each  other,  the  table  between  them:  it 
seemed  to  Allegra  like  Death  looking  at 
Life.  Broser  was  so  aglow  with  boun- 
cing vitality:  he  exhaled  success  from 
every  i>ore.  He  had  grown  stouter,  and 
even  ruddier,  and  seemed  to  throb  with 
will-power  as  a steamer  with  its  screw. 
Getting  a fresh  impression  of  him  after 
absence,  Allegra  was  astonished  that  she 
had  succeeded  so  long  in  keeping  him  at 
arm's-length.  Was  it  that  her  own  will 
had  developed  under  antipathy? 

“ Forgive  my  rudeness,  Lady  Allegra," 
said  Raphael  Dominick.  “Your  music 
must  have  charmed  me  to  sleep." 

His  impeccable  English  startled 
Broser  as  it  had  startled  his  wife.  Al- 
legra hastened  to  say:  “You  must  have 
been  very  sleepy  already,  or  my  hus- 
band's arrival  would  have  woke  you." 
She  introduced  the  men,  and  they 
nodded  curtly  to  each  other. 

“ Was  there  anything  urgent  in  that 
letter?"  her  husband  asked. 

“ Quite  the  contrary,"  she  said,  think- 
ing ruefully  of  her  premature  breaking 
of  the  seal. 

The  waiter  popped  in  his  head  to  ask 
if  the  signore  would  inspect  the  room 
chosen.  Broser  hesitated.  Allegra  stood 
in  frozen  dignity.  " Si.”  he  said,  “ and 
bring  me  arqua  caldn — T want  a wash. 
Tell  the  beggar  also  to  get  me  something 
to  eat,  Allegra.  Good-night,  Mr.  Domi- 
nick," he  said,  with  intention. 

Raphael  Dominick  dropped  languidly 
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into  his  arm-chair  and  threw  a log  on 
the  fire.  “ Good-night,  Mr.  Broser." 

The  Right  Honorable  gentleman 

banged  the  door. 

“We  had  better  say  good-night,  Mr. 
Dominick,"  said  Allegra  quickly,  “ and 
good-by  too.  I shall  go  by  the  first 
train.  I could  not  bear  to  be  in  Orvieto 
any  longer." 

“ Ah,  you  would  hear  only  the  voice  of 
the  living!” 

“Alas!" 

He  got  up.  “ But  you  play  beautiful- 
ly. And  I did  not  sleep  in  vain — I had 
a dream.  From  heaven,  chi  saf  You 
said  you  were  tired  of  Society,  that  you 
prayed  for  deliverance." 

“ Yes?"  Her  eyes  flashed  eagerly. 

“ Could  you  spare  an  hour,  say  twice 
a week?" 

“ Certainly." 

“ Then  go  to  a flat,  whose  address  I've 
scribbled  on  this  card — it's  quite  near 
you — a Japanese  man  in  armor  will  re- 
ceive you.  There  you  will  play  on  the 
piano — a grand  and  good." 

She  took  the  card.  “ It  sounds  like  the 
Arabian  Nights.  And  when  I play,  you 
will  appear  ?" 

“ Not  at  all.  I may  never  appear." 

“Then  I sha'n't  play." 

“ Yes,  you  will.  My  complementary 
half  lives  there." 

“ Your  complementary — ?" 

“ A girl  who  is  dying — crudely  dying 
of  an  incurable  and  agonizing  disease. 
A girl  who  can  neither  live  nor  die." 

“ How  ghastly !" 

“ It  is  only  her  body.  Being  my  com- 
plement, she  lives  intensely  by  her  emo- 
tions and  her  Faith.  This  Katharine 
Engelborne  has  a sister,  Margaret,  who 
lives  only  for  her,  and  who,  I fear,  is 
dying  of  her.  Margaret  used  to  give  her 
the  consolation  of  music,  but  the  Nemesis 
which  dogs  virtue  dislocated  her  shoul- 
der-bone." 

“ But  hasn’t  she  any  friends — in  this 
piano  age  ?" 

“ Even  Heine’s  friends  wearied  of  the 
dead-alive.  T will  write  her  that  you  are 
coming.  One  day  you  will  knock  and 
say,  1 Here  I am.’  " 

“ But  the  girl  may  be  dead." 

“ I fear  not.  Perhaps  Margaret  may." 

“ And  what  shall  be  my  reward  ? The 
Nemesis  that  dogs  virtue?" 
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“ You  will  meet  my  only  Christian.” 

“ Margaret  ?” 

“ Yes.  Not  having  been  brought  up 
as  a Christian,  I have  always  been  curi- 
ous— in  my  thirst  for  omniscience — to 
know  what  this  rare  species  was  like,  or 
whether  it  was  entirely  mythical.” 

“ And  Margaret  is  the  only  one  you’ve 
met.” 

“Yes  — and  even  she  isn’t  a Chris- 
tian.” Tie  smiled  whimsically  as  he 
gave  her  his  hand.  “ Good-night  and 
good-by.” 

“ Good-by,”  she  murmured,  with  no 
responsive  smile,  but  with  oppressive 
emotion.  “ I will  go  to  her.  I will  be 
a bit  of  a Christian — for  your  sake.” 

Broser  found  her  reading  the  letter  to 
herself,  the  others  still  unopened.  She 
put  it  hastily  away  when  he  entered. 

He  saw  it  and  looked  suspicious.  “ He’s 
gone,  is  he?  Where  is  Barda?” 

“ In  bed.” 

He  picked  up  a card  on  the  table. 
“Raphael  Dominick!”  he  said  aloud 
and  threw  it  fireward. 

“ Oh,  I want  that  card,”  said  Allegra. 
“ It  has  an  address.” 

He  rescued  it,  looked  at  the  address 
pencilled,  and  gave  it  to  her  silently.  The 
waiter  brought  him  a cold  fowl  and 
salad  and  the  best  bottle  of  wine  in  the 
house,  and  he  supped  voraciously,  flinging 
Allegra  the  home  news  between  mouth- 
fuls. lie  spoke  of  the  children  with 
pride  and  affection — he  loved  his  brood — 
and  of  a large  addition  to  his  income 
consequent  on  the  falling  in  of  some 
leases  of  Midstoke  property  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  poor  old  father.  She 
listened,  reading  her  letters.  When  he 
was  satisfied,  he  went  over  to  her  and 
captured  her  soft  warm  fingers. 

“ Has  my  little  Allegra  no  welcome  for 
me  after  all  my  journey?” 

“ I hope  the  holiday  will  refresh  you. 
Parliament  must  have  risen  rather  early 
for  the  Easter  recess.” 

“ I did  not  wait.  There  was*  nothing 
further  for  me  to  do  in  the  House.  I 
had  better  work.  I am  to  have  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Pope,  and  we  are  to  attend 
mass  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  I have 
brought  my  Privy  Councillor’s  dress.” 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  venerable 
Pope  and  Broser  made  her  smile — the 
smile  of  Raphael  Dominick. 


“ Ah,  you  are  pleased,”  he  said.  “ But 
you  will  have  to  wear  black,  and  I prefer 
you  in  white,  as  to-night.” 

Her  loveliness  was  infinitely  alluring 
to  him  after  his  lonely  journeyings.  The 
strange  shabby  room  and  the  log  fire, 
and  the  old-world  town — all  stimulated 
his  sense  of  romance.  His  wife  moved 
him  afresh;  he  was  angry  with  himself 
for  having  let  her  slip  away  from  him 
too  easily  in  the  whirl  of  politics.  His 
ambitions  had  occupied  his  whole  soul: 
now,  in  this  holiday  moment,  he  felt  that 
nothing  could  replace  the  loss  of  Alle- 
gra’s  love. 

He  bent  his  cheek  to  touch  hers,  but 
she  sprang  away  and  wrested  herself 
free.  His  dignity  and  hers  forbade  that 
he  should  provoke  the  noise  of  a scuffle, 
but  his  face  grew  demoniac,  his  eyes  pro- 
truded almost  comically:  the  expression 
of  gigantic  will  ludicrously  self-baffled. 

“ Do  you  permit  me  at  least  to  smoke 
a cigar?”  he  said  sardonically. 

“ I permit  you  anything  that  excludes 
me.” 

He  gave  a sneering  laugh,  and  seating 
himself  upon  Dominick’s  vacated  chair, 
surrounded  himself  fiendishly  with  thick 
volumes  of  smoke,  that  had,  however,  a 
heavenly  smell.  “ Won’t  you  take  the 
other  arm-chair?” 

But  she  would  not  profane  her  mem- 
ories. “ I prefer  this,”  she  said,  and 
seated  herself  rigidly  nearer  the  table 
than  the  fire.  There  was  a silence. 

“ So  this  is  your  conception  of  a wife’s 
duty!”  he  said  at  last. 

“ I tell  you  for  the  hundredth  time — 
I will  give  you  everything  except  love.. 
In  what  else  have  I been  remiss?” 

“ You  scarcely  consulted  my  dignity 
when  you  came  here.” 

“ I will  be  more  careful.” 

Her  unexpected  humility  softened  him, 
gave  him  new  hope.  At  the  worst  he 
had  this  glorious  creature  to  flaunt  be- 
fore the  world. 

“ If  you  don’t  consider  your  own  rank, 
you  should  remember  that  the  Premier- 
ship is  almost  within  my  grasp.  And 
but  for  the  drag  of  your  domestic  argu- 
ments, of  the  perpetual  critic  on  the 
hearth,  I should  have  grasped  it  already. 
You  have  never  understood  politics.” 

“ It  is  true.  I only  understood  prin- 
ciples. I will  never  argue  any  more  with 
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you.”  She  was  ready  to  promise  any- 
thing, anything  that  would  cut  her  life 
away  from  his.  He  was  unscrupulous: 
let  her  accept  it,  as  Raphael  Dominick 
accepted  what  he  could  not  alter. 

“ Now  you  speak  sense,  Allegra.  Trust 
me  and  I will  yet  carry  out  your  prin- 
ciples. Unless  one  is  Premier  one  is  so 
hampered.  How  much  nicer  it  would  be 
if  I could  tell  you  my  plans,  sure  of  your 
sympathy.  That  would  be  a true  part- 
nership.” 

“I  am  sorry.  I will  do  my  best  in 
future.” 

“ Thank  you.”  He  reached  out  his 
hand  again  and  took  hers,  and  it  lay  pas- 
sively in  his  own.  “ Let  me  tell  you, 
then,  that  my  visit  to  the  Pope  is  only 
a blind.  In  reality  I left  England  last 
Thursday,  though  even  the  Morning 
Mirror  announced  that  I left  Saturday 
night,  receiving  an  ovation  on  the  plat- 
form of  Victoria  station.  He’s  very 
smart,  that  new  secretary  of  mine,  and 
in  with  all  the  press  agencies.”  He 
chuckled,  glad  as  ever  of  a confidante 
for  his  cleverness. 

“ You  did  go  somewhere  else  first,  then  ?” 

“ Don’t  give  it  away  to  Fizzy.  I went 
to  Brussels  to  meet  Sir  Donald  Bagnell 
and  representatives  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries that  have  percentages  on  the  Nova- 
barbese  railways,  or  suzerainty  over  parts 
of  the  country.  Of  course  I didn’t  dare 
meet  Bagnell  in  England.” 

Novabarba ! The  fatal  word  sucked 
the  blood  from  her  cheek.  Oh,  but  this 
was  horrible,  incredible. 

“ We’ve  settled  the  concessions  they 
are  to  get  in  compensation,  when  Eng- 
land acquires  the  country.” 

“ But  how  will  England  acquire  it? 
Most  of  the  tribes  are  still  independent.” 

“ That  was  Lord  Huston’s  mistake. 
They  must  be  conquered  again.” 

“ On  what  pretext  ?” 

“ Pretexts  we  have  always  with  us — 
like  the  poor.” 

“ Yes,  poor  pretexts — the  wolf’s  to  the 
lamb!”  She  rose  in  agitation. 

“ Not  at  all.  We  don’t  desire  to  eat 
’em : only  to  civilize  ’em.” 

“ To  shear  ’em,  you  mean.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders : “ They’re 
dirty — and  too  lazy  to  develop  their  own 
country.  The  dark  places  of  the  earth 
must  be  lit  up.” 


“ That  the  electric-light  companies  may 
make  a profit !” 

“Why  not?  If  I add  Novabarba  to 
the  Empire,  I shall  ultimately  become 
Premier.  Granted.  But  all  the  same  it 
is  the  march  of  civilization.” 

“ And  the  Dead  March'  of  Christian- 
ity! I can  see  the  tribes  mowed  down 
by  your  machine-guns.  Oh,  how  can  you 
wade  through  blood  to  your  throne?” 

He  flushed  angrily : “ Have  you  for- 

gotten your  promise  already?” 

“My  promise!  My  promise!”  She 
laughed  half  hysterically.  “ And  what  of 
your  promise  to  my  father  whose  mantle 
you  were  to  inherit  ? What  of  your  prom- 
ise to  me?  We  were  to  make  an  end  of 
war — you  and  I.  My  God,  a pretty  pair!” 

“ And  so  we  shall,  Allegra,  so  we  shall. 
The  more  we  consolidate  the  world  into 
great  empires,  the  more  we  check  these 
internecine  racial  insanities.  You  are 
a woman — you  see  only  the  crude  present 
fact.  But  we  politicians — we  have  to 
dream  and  build  for  generations  to 
come.”  She  was  silenced  for  a moment. 
“ If  you  only  trusted  me  a little,  Al- 
legra,” he  said  pathetically. 

“ But  how  can  I trust  you  ? It  was 
Novabarba  for  which  my  father  sacri- 
ficed his  career;  it  was  the  Novabarbese 
war  that  killed  my  brother,  and  made 
you  and  me  swear  to  war  against  war/’ 

“ We  were  young.  Good  heavens,  Al- 
legra, do  you  still  hold  the  opinions  you 
expressed  to  your  dolls?  Why,  ha!  ha! 
ha ! it  was  in  a nursery  that  we  made  our 
highfalutin  compact.  Accept  the  omen.” 
He  threw  away  the  cigar  that  had  gone 
out  in  the  argument  and  lit  another. 

Her  brain  was  busy  reviving  the 
tragic  scene  in  that  nursery,  and  she  did 
not  share  his  laughter.  He  went  on  com- 
placently : 

“ Do  you  think  that  Sir  William  Orr- 
Stenton,  the  Governor  of  Novabarba, 
would  recommend  war  unless  he  believed 
it  was  justified?” 

“ Doe£  he  recommend  war?” 

“ To  tell  you  another  secret,  yes.  He 
has  advised  the  Colonial  Office  that  if  we 
don’t  annex,  one  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries will.  Isn’t  it  better  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  England  and  get  the 
boon  of  British  government?” 

“Sir  William  Orr-Stenton  is  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  and  you  know  I still 
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consider  that  order  the  highest  in  Eu- 
rope.” 

“ Well,  then !”  he  said  triumphantly. 

“ But  when  lie  was  Colonel  Orr-Sten- 
ton  and  I was  a girl,  I saw  a good  deal 
of  him  at  Rosmere.  And  in  his  mind’s 
eye  he  sees  the  whole  round  globe  under 
the  British  flag — like  one  of  those  Christ- 
mas puddings,  with  a flag  stuck  in  it.” 

“ So  do  T,  Allegra,  so  do  I.  It  is  the 
note  of  English  gentlemen.  And  what 
a delightful  destiny  for  the  globe — to  be 
a Christmas  pudding.  Peace  on  earth 
and  plums  to  all  men.  It  is  your  fa- 
ther’s very  ideal,  and  if  I help  to  bring 
it  about,  I shall  be  truly  the  inheritor  of 
his  mantle.  And  you  accuse  me  of  not 
keeping  my  promise!”  He  laughed, 
highly  pleased  with  his  neat  Parlia- 
mentary repartee. 

Allegra  bit  her  lips.  “ I shall  keep 
mine,”  she  said.  “ I was  a fool  to  argue. 
Good-night.” 

lie  sprang  up : “ And  you’ll  not  tell  my 
inconvenient  brother-in-law  ?” 

“ An  English  gentleman  should  under- 
stand the  laws  of  honor.  Good-night.” 

“ Not  without  a kiss?” 

She  snatched  up  the  lamp,  half  in 
defiance.  Their  shadows  shifted  gro- 
tesquely. “ Ring  for  another,”  she  said. 
“ I need  this  for  my  room.” 

“ Put  it  down  and  say  6 Good-night,’ 
like  a good  little  girl.” 

“ No  murderer’s  lips  shall  touch  mine.” 

lie  laughed  sneeringly.  “ You  are  be- 
coming melodramatic.  You  remind  me 
of  the  Midstoke  Theatre  Royal.” 

“ Remember  rather  the  Midstoke  Town 
Hall.” 

He  winced.  But  her  defiance  stung 
his  blood,  intensified  her  piquancy. 
“ Come,”  he  said  more  lightly.  “ You 
cry  ‘ Peace,  Peace,’  and  you  are  all  war. 
Let  us  kiss  and  make  it  up.” 

“ Not  if  you  are  to  bring  this  war.” 

“Your  terms  are  high,  my  dear  Al- 
legra. The  Premiership  for  a kiss?  They 
ask  less  even  in  the  Charity  Bazars.” 

“Good-night!”  She  pushed  back  the 
panel,  disgusted,  passed  through,  and  slid 
it  back.  But  he  stuck  his  foot  in  the 
aperture  ere  it  closed,  laughing  good- 
humoredly. 

“Sliding  panels,  too!  No  wonder  we 
are  melodramatic.” 

She  put  down  the  lamp  on  a chair  and 


tried  to  close  the  panel.  “ I’ll  scream  for 
Barda,”  she  threatened. 

“Little  spitfire!  You  shall  have  your 
terms.  All  for  love,  or  the  world  well 
lost.”  And,  as  she  hesitated  a moment, 
he  thrust  back  the  panel  and  kissed  her 
on  the  lips.  “ Good-night,  you  little  fool,” 
he  laughed.  “ All’s  fair  in  love  and  war. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  melodrama  ?” 

And  as  he  went  to  his  room  he  pon- 
dered on  the  vexatiousness  and  feather- 
headedness  of  the  modern  woman,  thrust- 
ing her  pretty  personality  into  affairs  of 
state.  But  all  the  same  he  felt  that  the 
situation  between  them  had  been  im- 
proved. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

TALK  AND  TRUMPET. 

Fizzy  was  enjoying  himself,  chaffing 
the  Right  Honorable  Robert  Broser  for 
the  amusement  of  the  ladies  and  the 
mystification  of  the  Italian  Deputy  who 
had  been  Fizzy’s  dinner  guest,  in  his 
magnificent  suite  of  apartments  in  the 
hotel  at  Rome.  All  the  men  were  smok- 
ing (by  request).  Fizzy’s  Radical  spirits 
had  not  been  damped  either  by  age  or 
matrimony,  but  Broser  refused  to  take 
either  him  or  the  attacks  of  the  Mirror 
seriously.  The  Deputy  took  both  men 
very  seriously  as  illustrious  British  Dep- 
uties, and  this  dinner  would  figure  in  his 
Memoirs.  He  spoke  English  and  was  a 
great  admirer  of  English  institutions. 
In  Rome  he  was  a rabid  follower  of  the 
Court  party,  with  a venomous  hatred  of 
the  Vatican,  and  wdiencver  he  stopped  in 
his  street  walks,  ground  his  teeth,  rapped 
the  pavement  with  his  cane,  and  barked 
out  oaths,  his  friends  knew  that  a cler- 
ical robe  was  within  eyeshot.  He  was  an 
ecclesiastical  pointer  or  setter.  “ Those' 
cursed  intolerant  priests!”  was  his  mild- 
est invective.  Joan,  too,  had  abated  no 
jot  of  her  atheism;  and  Allegra,  lonely 
among  them  all,  felt  in  herself  stirrings 
of  all  sorts  of  mysterious  impulses,  vague 
instincts,  flashes  of  insight,  divinations, 
emotions,  which  to  them  were  apparently 
as  music  to  the  deaf:  she  reached  out  as 
with  antemue  towards  a dim,  evasive,  yet 
pervasive  spiritual  world,  of  which  they 
had  no  suspicion.  Was  there  more  than 
fancy  in  Raphael  Dominick’s  theory  of 
new  species  groping  to  adjust  themselves 
to  new  spiritual  environments? 
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“ All,  you  are  a great  man.  Bob,”  said 
Fizzy.  “I  am  wondering  what  poor 
corpse  you  are  destined  to  displace  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  That  is  our  Panthe- 
on, you  know,”  he  explained  to  the  Dep- 
uty, “ but  it  is  so  chock-full  that  when- 
ever we  wish  to  bury  a new  god  we  have 
to  dig  up  an  obscure  citizen  who  was 
buried  there  before  we  made  it  a Temple.” 

“ Not  really?”  exclaimed  Lady  Joan. 

Fizzy  puffed  out  a mouthful  of  smoke. 
“ When  Lord  Rust  on  had  that  great  na- 
tional funeral,  the  sextons  quietly  chuck- 
ed a poor  peaceful  citizen  into  the 
Thames:  as  quietly  as  they  smuggle 
corpses  out  of  this  hotel  in  the  height  of 
the  season.” 

“But  that  is  scandalous!”  his  wife 
cried. 

Fizzy  squeezed  her  fingers  affectionate- 
ly. “ Aha ! have  I found  a new  grievance 
for  my  pretty  to  play  with  ?” 

Broser  laughed.  “ There  will  be  a new 
Society.” 

“ Yes.  The  Anti-Ghoul  Association,” 
said  Fizzy.  “ Isn’t  it  wonderful  how  my 
wife  gratifies  her  unselfishness  all  day 
long?  She  weeps  even  over  waiters  car- 
rying too  many  trays  on  their  heads. 
She  reminds  me  of  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin I saw  in  the  Canary  Islands,  which 
has  a tear  screwed  into  each  cheek,  and 
only  smiles  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  when 
they  are  taken  out.” 

“Ah,  those  scoundrelly  priests!”  cried 
the  Deputy. 

“Leave  the  priests  alone,”  said  Fizzy. 
“ The  fact  that  my  valet  believes  in  the 
next  world  saves  policemen  in  this.” 

“ But  the  waiters  here  are  shamefully 
overworked,”  persisted  Joan,  unabashed. 
“ I shall  not  come  to  this  hotel  again. 
That  Hotel  de  Castile  looks  attractive. 
Is  it  quite  respectable?”  she  asked  the 
Deputy. 

“ My  wife  means,  is  it  an  hotel  where 
ladies  can  smoke  cigarettes  and  have 
golden  hair?” 

“ Oh  yes !”  said  the  Deputy,  and  the 
others  laughed. 

“ Golden  hair  seems  to  be  in  circula- 
tion again,”  said  Broser. 

“ T wish  I could  get  change  for  my 
silver,”  said  Fizzy  ruefully. 

Lady  Joan  passed  her  hand  lovingly 
over  his  white  hair.  “ Don’t,”  she  said. 
“ That  would  leave  you  almost  bald — at 
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the  current  rate  of  exchange.”  This  time 
even  the  Deputy  laughed. 

“ Did  I ever  tell  you  I was  in  China 
when  the  amusing  gold-silver  gang  were 
exposed?”  asked  Fizzy. 

“ No,”  Lady  Allegra  laughed.  “ But 
we  know  you  have  been  everywhere  when- 
ever anything  happened.” 

“ The  gold-silver  gang  quartered  them- 
selves in  different  coignes  of  China,  which 
then  knew  even  less  about  i foreign  dev- 
ils ’ than  now,  and  began  steadily  giving 
the  Chinese  twenty  English  sovereigns 
in  return  for  one  English  shilling.” 

The  ladies  gasped. 

“What  daring!”  said  Broser  admir- 
ingly. “And  so  they  hoodwinked  the 
Chinese  into  the  belief  that  silver  was 
the  metal  that  was  twenty-times  as  val- 
uable as  gold?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Fizzy,  “as  certain  poli- 
ticians bamboozle  the  British  as  to  which 
is  the  really  valuable  national  ideal. 
After  some  months  of  this  unblushing 
persistence  that  gold  was  silver  and  silver 
gold,  the  Chinese  began  eagerly  bringing 
them  their  gold  for  small  bits  of  silver. 
But  in  the  end  the  rogues’  ears  were  cut 
off.  We  British,”  he  blew  a smoke-cloud 
at  his  brother-in-law,  “ only  eject  them 
from  office.  For  my  part,  so  long  as  I 
get  twenty  shillings  over  the  counter  for 
my  gold  piece,  I don’t  care  who  keeps  the 
bureau.  I’d  as  lief  be  governed  from 
New  York  or  Berlin  as  from  London.” 

“Surely  not!  Surely  not!”  said  the 
bewildered  Deputy. 

“ Well,  perhaps  New  York  is  too  far 
off.  But  Berlin — why  not?  We  should 
learn  German  quicker,  and  there  would 
still  be  suppers  after  the  play.  The  dirty 
work  of  government  could  be  taken 
off  our  hands,  as  we’ve  taken  it  off  the 
hands  of  the  Hindoos.  We  don’t  possess 
India,  by-the-way;  it  possesses  us, and  sits 
smoking  its  opium-pipe  while  we  fuss  in 
the  sun.  The  British  Empire  is  only  a 
great  firm  of  Government  Contractors, 
supplying  Governments  as  Gunter’s  sup- 
plies ball -suppers.” 

“ I wish  it  would  take  over  Italy,” 
sighed  the  Deputy. 

“ It  is  doing  so,  with  the  help  of  Amer- 
ica. Already  Anglo-Saxon  capital  runs 
your  electric  cars  and  your  factories. 
That  is  real  conquest,  real  possession. 
Military  conquest  is  only  skin-deep. 
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England  is  really  a French  conquest — 
the  greatest  boast  of  our  families  is  to 
have  come  over  with  the  Conqueror.  Yet 
the  Saxon  absorbed  his  Gallic  conquer- 
ors. To  plant  one’s  self  inside  a lion  is 
not  to  conquer  the  lion.” 

“Bravo!”  cried  Broser.  “ That’s  the 
first  time  I’ve  heard  you  do  justice  to  the 
British  Lion.  You  are  right:  we  shall 
soon  be  running  Italy  as  a Picture  Gal- 
lery.” 

A waiter  here  appeared  to  say  that  an 
old  lady  wished  to  see  Lady  Allegra 
Broser.  She  was  in  the  public  drawing- 
room: she  would  not  come  up.  No,  nor 
give  her  name.  She  had  an  ear-trumpet. 
Oh,  yes,  richly  dressed,  the  waiter  as- 
sured Broser.  Nobody  could  identify 
her,  and  Allegra  cut  the  interrogatory 
short  by  volunteering  to  descend.  She 
pushed  open  the  swinging  door  timidly, 
for  the  room  w*as  full  of  people  in  even- 
ing dress,  and  she  had  never  entered  it 
before,  not  because  she  was  Broser’s  wife, 
but  because  of  her  personal  shrinking 
from  the  wealthy  tourist.  She  had,  how- 
ever, met  many  ladies  in  the  hall  and  on 
the  stairs  who  had  struck  up  an  informal 
speaking  acquaintance  with  her.  In  fact 
she  could  not  but  be  aw^are  that  their 
anxiety  to  talk  about  the  weather  and 
her  health  had  exceeded  the  due  cour- 
tesies of  hotel  life.  As  she  entered,  a 
group  clustered  round  her.  Near  her, 
she  was  morbidly  conscious  of  another 
group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  listening 
eagerly,  almost  reverentially,  to  the  dis- 
quisitions of  a horrible  American  boy  of 
about  twelve,  who  was  holding  forth  on 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  Italy. 

“ It  was  in  Perugia  that  the  Baglioni — ” 

“ Show  me  Perugia  on  the  map,  dear,” 
said  a stout  lady. 

“ There,  mother.  The  capital  of  Um- 
bria!” 

“The  capital,  dear?  But  it’s  not  in 
the  middle.” 

“Don’t  be  so  stupid,  mother.  You’ve 
put  me  out.  At  Perugia  we  have  got  to 
se<*  some  more  Pinturiechios.” 

She  was  disgusted : “ I thought  we 

were  through  with  those!” 

“ We  had  such  lots  in  the  churches 
here,''’  her  husband  added. 

“ Well,  anyhow,  I guess  you’ll  have  to 
do  the  Peruginos,”  said  the  boy  relent- 
ing! v. 


“ Perugino!”  cried  another  lady  in  self- 
congratulatory  accents.  “ I got  through 
with  him  when  I was  a girl.” 

Lady  Allegra’s  eyes  roved  in  search  of 
the  old  lady  with  the  ear-trumpet.  And 
presently  she  found  the  stranger  sitting 
stiffly,  but  very  lonesome-looking,  in  & 
deserted  corner.  She  disentangled  her- 
self from  her  gushing  acquaintances,  and 
.walked  towards  the  pathetic  figure,  so 
pointedly  ignored  of  all  this  swiftly  so- 
ciable crowd. 

“ Oh,  Alligator,  how  your  dress  smells 
of  smoke!”  And  even  before  she  had 
felt  the  old  motherly  kiss  she  knew  by 
this  scolding  that  she  and  the  Duchess 
she  had  failed  to  recognize  were  friends 
again.  “ Somehow  it  was  easier  to  see 
you  abroad  than  at  home,”  the  Duchess 
explained,  and  Allegra  cut  short  her  apol- 
ogy by  taking  the  whole  blame  of  the  long 
separation  upon  herself.  It  was  delight- 
ful in  her  loneliness  to  rest  upon  this 
garrulous  breast,  and  to  know%  too,  that 
she  comforted  it,  and  she  listened  to  the 
Duchess’s  plaints  of  the  degenerate  age 
(whose  so-called  gentlemen  smoked  even 
in  the  Row)  and  to  her  “extensions  of 
egotism  ” with  a loving  tolerance  she  had 
not  felt  in  her  girlhood. 

“ I am  sorry  I didn’t  get  to  Rome  be- 
fore the  Beast  arrived!”  said  the  Duchess. 

“You  talk  like  Revelations,”  smiled 
Allegra. 

“ Revelations ! I dare  say  you  have 
had  plenty  of  Revelations  of  what  he  is. 
A Beast  like  that  to  get  a Beauty  like 
you,  and  to  have  our  beloved  country 
under  his  unwashed  thumb!” 

“Oh,  Aunt!”  Allegra  protested  into 
the  ear-trumpet. 

“ Yes,  I’m  glad  you  agree  with  me,” 
replied  the  Duchess,  and  hastily  shifted 
the  trumpet.  “ I always  said  you’d  come 
round  to  my  views  in  everything.”  And 
she  refused  to  raise  the  trumpet  for  the 
reception  of  Allegra’s  contradiction.  Al- 
legra, amused,  saw  that  her  Aunt  had 
now  a new  weapon  in  the  battle  of  ex- 
istence— “ a detachable  weapon  of  de- 
fence, Raphael  Dominick  would  have 
phrased  it,”  she  thought.  “You  must 
come  round  and  see  the  Duke  at  our 
hotel,"  the  Duchess  said.  “ I’m  so  glad 
you  haven’t  a baby,  though  I’m  not  so 
pleased  with  my  Minnie.  I don’t  know 
what’s  coinin’  over  the  women.  Tt  was 
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bad  enough  when  they  had  babies  and  no 
husbands:  now  they  have  husbands  and 
no  babies.  As  for  London  society,  I can’t 
set  foot  in  it.  People  talk  of  nothing  but 
Stock  Exchange  and  racing  tips.  The 
parvenu  plutocrats  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  spend  as  much  on  the  flowers 
as  we  used  to  do  on  the  season.  You 
heard  how  that  little  Russian  actress  was 
allowed  in  the  Royal  Quadrille  at  the 
Court  Ball,  and  how  that  Mrs.  Duncan 
was  in  the  enclosure  at  Ascot.  Stanfield 
House  is  the  only  decent  house  left,  and 
when  the  Duke  dies,  even  that  will  join 
the  smart  set,  especially  if  the  heir  mar- 
ries that  Miss  North,  as  they  say  he  will, 
though  she  is  twenty-nine.  Ah,  they  are 
a bad  lot,  the  heirs.” 


THE  DEVIL’S 

BY  VIRGINIA 

IN  the  long  ago,  when  the  nether 
world  was  not  so  densely  populated 
as  it  now  is,  and  the  days  were  not 
so  full  of  interest,  never  having  forgot- 
ten an  early  experience  with  a most  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  often  feeling  the  spirit 
of  adventure  strong  upon  him,  the  lord 
of  that  domain  used  to  walk  abroad  upon 
the  earth  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Many  of  these  excursions  were  full  of 
excitement  and  variety,  and  sometimes 
of  great  daring  upon  the  part  of  Satan, 
as  there  was  no  need  of  the  slightest 
disguise,  for  the  world  was  not  so  wise  as 
it  is  now,  and  those  simple  folk,  both  fine 
and  poor,  white  and  black,  dallied  with 
Satan  without  question. 

But  the  subjugation  of  an  entire  plan- 
tation, from  the  “Quality”  to  the 
“Quarters,”  required  time — more  time, 
often,  than  Satan  could  give  consecu- 
tively— so  there  were  certain  emissaries 
to  be  employed  during  enforced  absences. 

Now,  by  way  of  practice,  the  devil  had 
conquered  the  “Quarters”  of  a great 
plantation,  even  to  every  soul,  with  the 
exception  of  an  old  Mammy  and  a cer- 
tain Zaclieus  who  was  very  cautious, 
and  was  preparing  plans  for  the  “ Big 
House”  when  something  went  wrong 
witli  t lie  eternal  fire  below,  and  the  devil 
was  besought  to  depart  in  haste 


“But  what  aboqt  my  house?  Won’t 
you  come  to  that.  Aunt  ?” 

But  the  ear- trumpet  would  not  receive 
the  invitation.  Allegra  saw  the  Duchess 
to  the  hotel  door. 

“Good-by,  Al!,#orator !”  She  kissed  her. 
“ Oh,  I’ve  forgotten  purse.  Go  and 
get  it.” 

Allegra  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

“Who’s  your  frumpy  friend?”  smil- 
ingly inquired  a lady  in  elegant  toi- 
let. 

“ The  Duchess  of  Dalesbury,”  she  re- 
plied simply. 

Consternation  spread  through  the 
drawing-room. 

[to  be  continued.] 


LITTLE  FLY 

FRAZER  BOYLE 

An  old  courier,  the  jay -bird,  brought 
the  message  from  the  underworld,  whith- 
er be  had  gone  to  deposit  li is  usual  load 
of  firewood;  and  lie  was  in  no  fine  humor, 
for  every  Friday  be  bitterly  remembered 
the  day  he  had  sold  himself,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  to  the  devil  for  a worm- 
eaten,  half  filled  ear  of  corn  — “sight  un- 
seen,” complained  the  jay  to  Mrs.  Jay 
when  he  sometimes  filled  the  air  witli 
vain  regrets. 

“Dey  says  dat  dev  want  you  mighty 
bad  down  dar;  de  fire  hain’t  half  hot, 
an’  dar's  sum  pen  de  matter  wid  de  fur- 
nace.” said  the  jay. 

“ Yo’  right  sho  dey  needs  me?”  as lccd 
the  devil,  for  be  bad  other  fish  to  fry 
that  Friday  morning. 

“Course  I is,”  said  the  jay,  crossly, 
for  he  was  very  tired,  and  had  carelessly 
gotten  his  feathers  scorched  in  the  lower 
regions.  “Think  I gwine  come  all  de 
way  hack  ter  tell  yo’  er  lie  ? Ax  my 
cousin  de  crow;  lie  went  wid  me  ter  de 
do'  an’  heared  ’em  gib  hit  out.” 

“Go  back,”  said  the  devil,  getting 
angry*  ‘‘an’  tell  ’em  I hain’t  gwine  come 
twel  dis  day  week,  an’  ter  keep  dat  fire 
hot  ef  dey  knows  what's  good  fur  dev- 
se’fs!  I got  er  job  er  my  own  ter  ’ten' 
ter,  *dout  any  partnerships!” 

“Go  ter  hell  yo’se’f!  I hain’t  due  dar 
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twel  iiex’  Friday,  an’  I hain’t  gwine 
budge  twel  den,”  said  the  jay-bird  as  he 
preened  his  scorched  wing  and  llew  away. 

Now  the  devil  had  a love-affair  on 
hand,  one  of  those  strange,  inexplicable 
things  that  require  very  careful  hand- 
ling, and  it  was  the  same  old  cry  down 
below — any  ordinary  devil  who  knew  liis 
business  could  attend  to  that. 

So  the  devil  importuned  the  crow  to 
take  the  message;  but  Squire  Billups  had 
just  planted  a large  field  of  corn;  there 
was  work  enough  in  that  for  Mister 
Crow  to  do  for  a whole  week;  lie  was 
not  compelled  to  serve  the  devil  but  a 
single  day  out  of  the  seven,  and  he  had 
already  given  that  service;  besides,  Mrs. 
Crow  was  just  beginning  to  hatch,  and 
no  self-respecting  paterfamilias  could 
fail  to  be  within  call  during  such  an  im- 
portant event.  The  owl  was  too  blind  to 
go,  for  the  journey  had  to  be  made  by  day- 
light; the  blacksnake  was  too  sleepy,  for 
his  season  was  not  yet  fully  arrived;  the 
tarrapin  was  too  slow;  and  there  was  no- 
thing left  except  the  little  fly;  but  the  lit- 
tle fly  was  always  ready,  though  his  work 
must  always  be  rendered  upon  the  earth. 

So,  with  many  impatient  stampings  of 
his  foot,  the  devil  set  about  to  take  his 
departu  re. 

He  got  down  upon  his  knees  and  blew 
his  breath  into  a dandelion  puff,  and 
whispered  to  the  seed,  and  a wind  rose, 
and  the  seed  scattered,  and  the  down  float- 
ed through  an  open  window  of  the  Big 
House,  and  tickled  Marse  Charles’s  ear  as 
he  lay  asleep. 

Now  Marse  Charles  was  come  to  attend 
the  house  party  of  Marse  Beverly  Baillie, 
and  was  mad  with  love  of  Miss  Demetria, 
Marse  Beverly's  youngest  daughter,  who 
looked  above  the  highest,  and  had  no 
mind  to  marry  any  man.  But  Marse 
Charles,  in  his  cloak  of  green  and  gold 
lace,  swore  upon  his  jewelled  sword  that 
he  would  win.  Even  now  as  he  slept  he 
held  between  his  moist  fingers  a withered 
rose  that  had  nestled  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  cold  Demetria. 

It  was  such  as  this  that  the  devil  was 
loath  to  lea  ve,  and  as  he  blew  the  down  of 
the  dandelion  ball  he  sowed  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  in  Marse  Charles's  heart.  Marse 
Charles  sighed  in  his  sleep,  and  clutched 
the  withered  rose;  then  the  night  became 
as  daylight  to  him,  and  his  eyes  were 
wide  open. 

Biding  his  time  so  that  jealousy  might 


breed  the  mushroom  hate,  the  devil  lin- 
gered, leaving  the  doubtful  hours  of  the 
night  to  pass  away;  but  between  mid- 
night and  day,  when  the  young  man  was 
well  nigh  crazed  with  evil  passions,  the 
devil  threw  off  all  disguise  and  stood  be- 
fore him. 

“Who  are  you?”  cried  Marse  Charles, 
springing  from  his  bed,  and  stretching 
his  swollen  eyelids  in  the  dusky  light,  as 
his  hand  sought  his  sword. 

“One  who  can  do  you  a service,”  said 
the  devil,  talking  fine,  for  he  always  chose 
his  language  according  to  his  surround- 
ings. 

Marse  Charles's  brain  was  full  of  fever, 
and  lie  put  up  his  sword  and  listened, 
while  he  crushed  nervously  the  rose  with- 
in his  palm. 

“You  are  young,  you  are  noble,  you 
have  the  treasures  of  the  earth  before 
you,”  said  the  devil,  soothingly,  “and 
yet  you  are  the  most  miserable  man  in  all 
creation.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  my  mis- 
ery?” cried  Marse  Charles,  angrily. 

“What  do  I not  know?”  asked  the 
devil,  sagely.  “I  know  that  you  love 
Demetria,  that  she  disdains  you,  that  you 
have  a rival.” 

“Ah!”  sighed  Marse  Charles,  “that  is 
it — I have  a rival ! Whoever,  whatever 
you  are,  aid  me  if  you  can,  for  I am  mad 
with  love.  I have  written  a challenge 
to  my  rival,  that  we  may  settle  this  at 
daylight.  I was  about  to  send  it  when 
you  called.” 

“Not  so  fast,”  said  the  devil,  lifting 
a warning  finger  and  drawing  nearer. 
“ Hot  blood  is  the  father  of  many  regrets. 
Your  rival  is  a better  swordsman.” 

“But  'tis  honor!  I do  this  for  my 
honor!”  said  Marse  Charles,  loudly,  puff- 
ing out  his  breast  frog-fashion. 

“ Hush  ! not  so  loud!  Your  honor  will 
do  you  much  credit  when  you  rot  in  the 
ground,  run  through  with  your  rival's 
sword,”  sneered  the  devil,  “leaving  him 
in  possession  of  Deinetria's  favor.  My 
plan  is  better  than  that.” 

“ What  is  your  plan,  and  who  the  devil 
are  you?”  cried  Marse  Charles,  writhing 
at  the  possibility  of  losing  Demetria. 

“That’s  just  it — I am  he.”  said  the 
devil,  chuckling;  and  stretching  out  his 
arm,  lie  touched  Marse  Charles  with  a 
hand  as  soft  as  velvet.  “The  world  is 
mine,  and  I would  sit  upon  a throne, 
my  rightful  seat,  if  it  were  not  for  this!” 
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and  lie  kicked  out  his  hoof  foot  petu- 
lan  tly. 

“Well,  what  is  your  plan?  I haven't 
time  to  listen  to  your  miserable  troubles; 
I’ve  enough  of  my  own,”  said  Marse 
Charles,  impatiently. 

“That’s  so;  I was  talking  to  no  pur- 
pose then,” said  the  devil,  fingering  Marse 
Charles's  ruffles.  “ But  this,  briefly,  is  to 
the  point.  Upon  a certain  condition,  if 
you  will  do  as  I bid  you,  Demetria  shall 
detest  the  very  presence  of  your  rival, 
disasters  shall  come  upou  him,  and,  last- 
ly, Demetria  shall  smile  upon  your  suit.” 

“ Words  are  cheap,”  said  Marse  Charles, 
languidly.  “What  proof  can  you  give 
me  that  you  can  do  all  of  these  things?” 

“Look  out  upon  the  occurrences  of 
every  day — look  out  upon  the  world — 
what  better  proof  need  I give?”  said  the 
devil,  archly.  “ Moreover,  if  you  wish, 
you  shall  know  the  innermost  life  of 
your  lady  as  though  you  held  a mirror 
ever  before  her  face;  her  every  act,  her 
every  sigh — nothing  shall  be  hidden  from 
you  that  you  may  have  the  desire  to  hear 
or  know.” 

Marse  Charles  pondered  awhile,  but  the 
devil  and  the  moonlight,  together  with 
his  old-fashioned  frenzy  of  love,  had 
turned  his  head. 

“Name  your  condition!”  he  cried, 
tearing  the  challenge  into  little  bits;  and 
there,  in  the  beginning  of  the  gray  dawn, 
Marse  Charles  did  what  many  a man, 
both  before  and  since,  has  done. 

It  matters  little  to  the  story  to  give 
the  exact  specifications  of  the  bargain, 
though  Mammy,  in  the  telling  of  it,  was 
always  very  particular  to  describe  mi- 
nutely all  of  the  virtues  that  go  to  make 
up  the  best  part  of  a man— in  other  words, 
his  soul.  The  awful  ness  of  the  bargain 
was  duly  impressed  upon  Mammy’s  small 
listeners;  how  Marse  Charles,  for  the 
love  of  a woman,  had  given  up  happiness 
forever  and  forever;  how  the  eternal  fires 
of  hell  were  to  be  kept  at  white  heat  with 
fiendish  delight  by  those  who  had  made 
similar  bargains;  how  the  days  of  his  com- 
ing were  written  in  fiery  letters  upon  the 
walls;  and  how  there  would  be  no  water 
in  all  hell  for  Marse  Charles  to  drink, 
save  the  tears  of  the  lost,  which  flowed 
forever,  and  they  were  exceedingly  bitter 
and  full  of  regret. 

“ Can’t  he  ever,  ever  get  out,  Mammy?” 
asked  the  little  maid,  whose  lips  were 


quivering  and  whose  great  eyes  were  full 
of  unshed  tears. 

“Yas,  honey,”  said  Mammy,  hastily, 
“ ef  er  good  hoodoo  kini  erlong  ’fore  de 
bref  leabe  Marse  Charles,  er  ’pen tan ce 
kirn  'fore  de  wo’rns  ’stroy  de  body — an*  er 
good  hoodoo  sho  gvvine  kim! — so  don’ 
yo’  cry,  honey !” 

But  now,  said  Mammy,  the  devil  had 
his  man  hard  and  fast,  heart  and  hand, 
and  when  it  became  his  time  to  leave  the 
earth  for  a season,  he  took  Marse  Charles 
out  into  a lonely  place  and  put  into  his 
hand  a tiny  snuff-box  made  of  gold,  cu- 
riously wrought  upon  the  top. 

“I  will  leave  you  now,” said  the  devil, 
“ for  the  rest  will  be  fair  sailing.  I have 
jaundiced  your  Demetria’s  eyes  to  your 
rival.  She  sees  that  he  has  a squint  and 
talks  with  a drawl,  and  that  he  drags  one 
foot  in  dancing.  Misery  is  entering  her 
soul,  and  she  is  very  unhappy,  for  she 
believes  that  the  squint  is  due  to  the 
hard  counting  of  her  father’s  acres  and 
slaves.  ” 

“In  this  box,” continued  the  devil,  “I 
leave  you  my  most  useful  possession,  one 
that  will  never  slumber  and  never  sleep. 
You  can  keep  watch  upon  Demetria  when 
she  goes  abroad;  but  when  the  doors  are 
closed  between  you,  when  you  would 
know  her  every  word  and  every  act,  just 
open  the  box,  for  nothing  can  be  hid 
from  the  little  fly.  In  two  weeks  I will 
come  again,  and  in  the  mean  time  I wish 
you  joy.” 

So  the  devil  went  back  to  hell,  chuck- 
ling as  he  went,  for  he  carried  Marse 
Charles’s  conscience,  fluttering  like  a 
wounded  bird,  in  his  hand,  and  Marse 
Charles  put  the  little  gold  box  beneath 
his  lace  ruffles  and  went  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. 

Now  it  chanced  soon  after  that  there 
was  a great  Meet,  and  the  ladies  and  their 
gallants  rode  into  the  far  woods.  It  was 
a fine  company,  for  Marse  Beverly  Baillie 
had  scattered  his  invitations  broadcast, 
that  the  world  might  see  the  young  De- 
metria. Marse  Charles,  on  his  great  bay, 
rode  sulkily  alone,  for  his  rival  was  in  a 
high  humor,  having  been  paired  to  ride 
with  the  fair  Demetria. 

As  he  rode,  Marse  Charles  was  ready  to 
question  the  efficacy  of  his  bargain,  when 
just  in  the  second  mile  his  rival's  horse 
went  lame,  so  lame  that  he  was  forced  to 
turn  back,  and  Marse  Charles,  with  much 
bantering  and  light  laughter,  gallantly 
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rode  forward  with  a dozen  others,  to  take 
his  place.  But  the  sun  shone  for  Marse 
Charles  and  the  world  was  fair,  for  De- 
metria  gave  him  her  sweetest  smile. 

Late  in  the  day  the  rival  came,  upon  a 
fresher  horse,  but  Demetria  had  no  eyes 
for  him;  all  of  her  favors  were  reserved 
for  Marse  Charles ; and  as  they  rested  upon 
a shady  knoll  after  dinner,  beside  a bub- 
bling spring,  Marse  Charles  lost  no  time, 
and  told  his  love  in  most  vehement  fash- 
ion. 

But  perplexities  will  creep  in,  even  into 
the  best-planned  schemes,  for  as  Marse 
Charles  talked  he  thoughtlessly  drew 
from  his  bosom  the  devil's  snuff-box.  and 
as  he  toyed  idly  with  the  lid,  the  sharp 
eyes  of  Demetria  remarked  its  curious 
workmanship. 

“A  trophy!— a memento  to  mark  the 
day  !”  she  cried,  throwing  down  a jewelled 
medallion,  into  which  she  had  deftly 
slipped  a ring  of  her  own  bright  hair. 

“ A pawn  of  love,  as  precious  as  heart’s 
blood!”  cried  Marse  Charles,  twirling  his 
mustache  and  gallantly  kissing  the  gold- 
en curl,  as  he  threw  upon  the  grass  an 
Egyptian  bracelet,  which  he  always  wore 
concealed  from  view,  and  which  held  a 
tiny  needle  and  a poisoned  drop,  forgot- 
ten by  Marse  Charles. 

“No!”  pouted  the  spoiled  Demetria. 
“ A manlier  trophy — I would  have  the 
box — the  little  box  you  toyed  with  just 
now !” 

The  blood  of  poor  Marse  Charles  ran 
cold.  What  would  he  not  give  to  please 
the  sweet  Demetria?  He  almost  reached 
his  hand  to  yield  it,  but  the  little  fly 
buzzed  hard  within,  and  starting  with  a 
shock,  he  hid  it  in  his  bosom. 

“A  princess  wore  the  bracelet  once,” 
began  Marse  Charles.  “It  has  a wonder- 
ful history.  Make  it  more  wonderful  and 
wear  it  for  me,  sweet!” 

“ But  I would  have  the  box !” 

“But  it  will  make  thee  sneeze!” 

“ Then  I will  sneeze!  Your  love  means 
less  than  any  bubble  here  if  you  shall  hold 
so  fast  to  such  a trifling  tiling!” 

Then  Demetria  shed  tears,  and  more  re- 
proaches followed,  and  Marse  Charles, 
cold  even  to  the  marrow’s  centre  from 
fear,  let  loose  the  devil's  little  fly  and 
threw  the  box  upon  the  grass. 

4 4 How  beautiful  f'said  Demetria,  snatch- 
ing it  up;  “but,  Charles,  you  played  me 
false;  it  holds  no  snuff,  and  cannot  make 
me  sneeze.  I only  thought  to  try  you, 


but  now  I will  not  give  it  back  again,  to 
punish  you  for  the  teasing!” 

So  Charles,  restored,  basked  in  the  light 
of  love,  and  comforted  himself  with  the 
thought  that  Demetria  soon  would  tire  of 
the  box. 

There  was  fine  sport  and  much  merri- 
ment in  the  far  wood,  and  such  ado  to 
make  shelter  when  a thunder-storm  came 
on.  But  the  rain  would  not  cease,  and  in 
the  cold  drizzle  which  followed,  the  gay 
company,  with  limp  gauderies  and  fea- 
thers, mounted  for  the  return.  But  noth- 
ing damped  the  ardor  of  Marse  Charles, 
and  as  they  rode,  his  hearty  laughter, 
mingled  with  Demetria's,  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  the  cavalcade. 

Marse  Charles  had  made  a scoop  at  some- 
thing with  his  hand, and  Demetria  laughed 
again.  “ On  my  word,  Mr.  Charles,  such 
grace  it  has  seldom  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  see !” 

“A  most  persistent  fly,  ’ said  Marse 
Charles,  catching  at  it  again,  as  he  felt 
the  cold  clinging  feet  upon  his  forehead. 
Then  suddenly  remembering,  he  was  si- 
lent, and  with  reddening  cheek  lie  caught 
the  little  fly  out  of  the  rain  into  the  folds 
of  his  cloak. 

The  days  wore  on,  and  as  the  devil  had 
promised,  disasters,  one  close  upon  the 
heels  of  another,  overtook  the  rival  of 
Marse  Charles.  Now  it  was  an  ague, 
now  a broken  limb,  now  a fever — so  fast 
they  came,  indeed,  that  he  dared  not  try 
to  reach  his  home  between  his  woes;  and, 
courteous  to  all  men,  Demetria  salted  his 
gruel,  but  made  sweet  eyes  at  Marse 
Charles. 

But  all  this  time  Marse  Charles  was 
troubled  about  the  little  fly.  Demetria 
still  treasured  the  box,  and  there  was 
no  spot  in  which  to  keep  the  little  fly 
in  safety.  Marse  Charles  felt  that  it 
was  a precious  trust,  and  faith  must  be 
kept  by  a man  of  honor,  though  even 
with  the  devil.  And  sometimes,  but  for 
an  opportune  buzz,  Marse  Charles  would 
have  killed  it  for  a common  house  pest, 
which  always  made  him  very  serious. 

Every  day  and  every  night  the  little 
fly  brought  in  a full  report,  over  which 
Marse  Charles  gloated  as  a miser  over 
gold;  but  at  last  even  the  devil's  emis- 
sary grew  weary  of  roosting  in  precari- 
ous places,  and  considering  that  Marse 
Charles  had  broken  faith  by  disposing 
of  the  box,  was  less  and  less  vigilant,  and 
finally  cultivated  a spirit  of  rebellion. 
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Now  Demetria  was  blest  with  an  old 
Mammy,  as  fine  a blending  of  mother- 
wit  and  shrewdness  as  ever  wore  a Ma- 
dras kerchief,  and  she  was  married  to 
that  Zacheus  who  dealt  in  charms  and 
“cungers.” 

Every  night  since  Demetria 's  baby- 
hood Mammy  had  drawn  the  bed  - cur- 
tains back  for  her  mistress,  and  sittiug 
in  the  same  old  chair,  had  fanned  and 
told  her  stories  until  she  fell  asleep;  but 
of  late  Demetria  was  restless,  and  the 
stories  did  not  soothe.  In  vain  Mammy 
shook  the  curtains  and  drew  them  far- 
ther back,  then  opened  the  French  win- 
dows wide  upon  the  broad  veranda.  In 
vain  she  brushed  out  the  long  yellow 
locks;  Demetria  still  sighed,  aud  would 
not  close  her  eyes. 

“What  ail  my  chile?”  crooned  Mam- 
my, softly  wielding  her  great  palm  leaf, 
and  forgetful  that  she  was  speaking  to 
other  than  a child. 

44  I’m  miserable,  Mammy,  miserable, 
ever  since  the  day  of  the  Meet.  Some- 
thing seems  to  be  taking  my  strength. 
See  how  I have  fallen  away !”  And  the 
little  figure  in  its  white  robes  was  small 
enough  indeed. 

“Urn!”  crooned  Mammy.  44 1 gwine 
mek  my  chile  some  sassafac  tea  — dat 
melt  her  better!  Hi!  dar  dat  mizerbul 
fly  ergin!  I sho  gwine  git  hit  out  ’fore 
I lets  down  de  bar  dis  night.  Don’  be 
’feared,  honey !” 

44  It’s  no  use.  I can’t  sleep,  Mammy  !” 
said  Demetria,  fretfully. 

44  Nebber  min’,”  said  Mammy,  as  soft  as 
a cradle  song;  44  yo’  be  all  right  bime-by. 
Ilain’t  yo’  tell  Marse  Charles  you  lub 
him?  Hain’t  yo' done  prom  us  ter  marry 
wid  him  whedder  Marse  Avery  die  or  no? 
An’  hain’t  Marse  Charles  des  plum  crazy 
’bout  yo’,  an’  cain’t  say  4 good-by  ’ ’fore  he 
say  ‘howdy,’  furde  lub  er  voY’ 

44  Yes,  yes,”  said  Demetria,  wearily; 
“and  yet  I am  not  happy,  Mammy.” 

“My  Lord! — wid  all  deni  di’munts  an’ 
thiugs  ? Yo’  is  er  mighty  sp’ilt  chile, 
honey!  But  I hope  do  it,”  added  Mam- 
my, complacently. 

“ Nebber  min’,  baby,  yo’  be  all  right 
arter  while;  yo’  des  narvous.” 

“Cuss  dat  fly!”  said  Mammy,  under 
her  breath,  for  the  little  thing  eluded  her 
at  every  turn,  and  giving  it  up,  Mammy 
softly  fanned  until  Demetria  moaned  in 
uneasy  slumber, 

*1  gwine  git  ter  de  bottom  er  dis. 


Hain’t  all  right  sho  ’nough.  I been  er- 
tryiu’  nigh  outer  two  weeks  now,  an’  I 
cain’t  ketch  dat  fly  nary  time!” 

Demetria’s  hand  was  under  her  pillow, 
as  it  had  been  on  all  of  these  restless 
nights. 

44  Won’er  what  she  got  uuner  dar,  po’ 
little  gal !” 

Mammy  tenderly  drew  the  little  hand 
from  its  hiding,  and  in  its  palm  the  dev- 
il's snuff-box  lay.  Mammy  eyed  it  curi- 
ously. 

“Mighty  quare  thing  fur  my  chile  ter 
hug  up  so  close,  fur  she  des  hate  snuff! 
Um!  dat  ole  fly  sho  think  dat  box  got 
sugar  in  hit — Shoo !” 

But  curiosity  was  too  much  for  Mam- 
my, and  she  opened  the  lid,  and  the  fly 
dropped  down  and  nestled  in  the  corner 
of  the  box.  Mammy  closed  the  lid  with 
a snap,  shutting  the  little  fly  in. 

“Sumpen  mighty  quare  ’bout  dis.  I 
gwine  tek  dis  ter  Zacheus!” 

The  whole  plantation  rang  next  day 
with  the  loss  of  the  curious  box,  an  heir- 
loom and  a token  from  Marse  Charles  to 
Demetria;  but  the  box  was  not  found,  and 
Marse  Charles  wandered  about,  pale  and 
ill  at  ease,  for  the  little  fly  did  not  re- 
turn. 

The  narrative  of  the  dusky  story-teller 
does  not  falter  at  this  juncture,  for  there 
were  always  three  pairs  of  eager  eyes 
that  were  burning  into  hers. 

“Zacheus  was  the  hoodoo  — the  good 
hoodoo  who  could  steal  souls  back  from 
the  devil !”  sang  the  chorus. 

“Uni ! and  when  de  ole  Mammy,  what 
were  his  wife,  lay  de  gole  worked  box  in 
Zacheus’  han’,  Zacheus  gib  er  great  big 
laugh,  ’case  es  soon  es  hit  tech  his  ban’ 
hit  turn  ter  nuffin  but  er  debit’s  snuff- 
box— you  know,  chillen— one  er  dem 
brown  spongy  tilings  wid  dus’  in  'em  dat 
you  fin’  in  de  woods;  an’  den  de  little  fly 
fly  up  mighty  survigrous  an’  try  ter  bite 
Zacheus  on  de  niouf.  ” 

“An’  dat  what  de  Little  Miss  been 
sleepin’  wid  uuner  her  head,”  said  Za- 
clieus.  “ De  charm  Marse  Charles  gib 
lier?  Um  dar’s  work  for  Zacheus!” 

Of  course  the  gold  snuff  box  was  never 
found,  though  the  plantation  was  search- 
ed far  and  near,  and  to  Demetria  no  one 
bemoaned  its  loss  louder  than  Mammy ; 
but  down  in  the  Quarters,  when  she  could 
steal  away,  she  was  watching  Zacheus 
mix  his  pot  of  sweet  ointment  with  which 
to  kill  the  fly,  for  the  fly  would  not  eat. 
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‘"  I kiiv  kill  de  fly,1’. growled  Zaclicus, 
“ but  I don’,  wan  ter  4 do1.  Marse  Cliarles, 
so  I goiter  change  de  charm." 

Marse  Charles,  whiter  and  thinner  by 
reason  of  sleeplessness,  listened  to  Deme- 
trius songs  with  a ringing  in  his  ears, 
and  gorged  every  common  house-fly  that 
lie  could  coax,  on  sugar,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  finding  again  the  devil  s little  fly;  but 
the  little  fly  was  lying  with  stiff  wings 
outside  of  Zacheus’s  pot  of  ointment,  and 
James,  the  barber,  had  given  Zacheus  a 
lock  of  Marse  Charles’s  hair. 

The  time  was  up.  The  devil  would  re- 
turn. What  then? 

Marse  Charles  hardly  remembered  how 
it  was,  but  after  a night  when  sleep 
would  not  come  he  found  himself  sitting 
opposite,  in  the  hazy  light,  as  once  be- 
fore. 

“ How  dare  you,”  said  the  devil,  “ part 
with  my  box — to  give  it  as  a token — a 
lover’s  toy?  You  have  forfeited  your 
bargain  and  I am  undone, —but  tbe  girl 
is  mine!” 

“No!”  cried  Marse  Charles,  liis  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets. 

“I  tell  you  that  I love  her;  that  I am 
mad  with  love  for  her,  and  by  the  token 
that  she  keeps,  she  is  lost!” 

‘‘The  token  cannot  be  found,”  said 
Marse  Charles. 

“ What  does  it  matter?  She  is  mine! 
She  is  mine!”  cried  the  devil,  tremulous 
with  passion,  for  the  hoodoo  had  given 
him  a human  heart  in  order  to  torment 
him,  and  to  change  the  charm.  “ Do  von 
think  that  I would  yield  her  now,  to  such 
dirty  scum  as  you?” 

“I  will  protect  her  with  my  life,  even 
if  I cannot  win  her,”  said  Marse  Charles, 
hotly,  for  the  devil  in  his  rage  had  let  loose 
Marse  Charles's  conscience. 

“ Choose  your  weapons,”  said  the  other, 


mockingly,  “for. the  sword  of  the.  devil 
wounds  the  soul,  not  the  flesh.” 

And  .back  of  the  orchard,  said  Mammy, 
while  the  whole  world  vvas  asleep,  was 
fought  grimly  and  silently  the  bitterest 
duel  of  the  earth. 

There  were  no  witnesses  save  Zacheus, 
and  though  he  rendered  yeoman  service 
to  his  mistress  and  to  her  lover's  bartered 
soul,  be  looked  upon  the  duel,  and  Mammy 
solemnly  declared  that  the  sight  of  it  made 
him  blind. 

Through  and  through  the  devil  thrust 
Marse  Charles,  but  tbe  blade  came  out  dry 
and  bright;  not  a drop  of  blood  was  spilled  ; 
and  after  Marse  Charles’s  lunges,  Zacheus 
swore  that  he  could  see  the  light  through 
the  body  of  the  devil. 

Marse  Charles  was  almost  sinking  to 
bis  knees,  and  tbe  devil  raised  his  arms 
exulting,  when,  on  a sudden  impulse, 
Marse  Charles  rose  with  a mighty  effort, 
and  made  a double  cut  in  tbe  shape  of  a 
cross  on  the  breast  of  his  opponent.  That 
was  what  he  should  have  done  long  ago, 
said  Mammy;  even  if  he  had  only  worn  a 
little  gold  cross  on  his  watch-guard,  it 
would  have  been  a protection,  for  at  Marse 
Charles’s  new  movement  the  devil  gave 
one  hoarse  cry  and  fled. 

Of  course  the  “Quality”  at  the  Big 
House  did  not  know  of  the  plotting  that 
had  been  going  on,  or  of  the  fearful  duel 
that  had  ended  it.  They  only  knew  it 
was  with  pale  brow  and  downcast  eyes 
that  Marse  Charles  came  to  say  farewell, 
and  that  Marse  Beverly  Baillie  clapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  like  the  good  soul 
that  he  was,  by  way  of  comfort — 

“To  think  my  minx  Demetria  should 
flirt  you!”  cried  Marse  Beverly,  “ for  she 
marries  Avery  in  the  fall.  But  cheer  up, 
lad,  cheer  up!  there's  as  good  fish  yet  to 
catch  as  ever  have  been  cauglit.” 


THE  PINES 

BY  ARTHUR  KETCH UM 

THESE  are  the  friars  of  the  wood, 

The  Brethren  of  the  Solitude, 

Who  fill  the  dim  house  of  the  trees 
With  softly  whispered  litanies, 

Till  all  the  still  space  of  the  air 
Thrills  with  the  passion  of  their  prayer. 
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like  a golden  spark  at  the  solitary  woman, 
and  shrieked  out  again: 

“ What  was  that,  what  was  that,  Mar- 
tha ? Martha,  Martha,  Martha,  Martha. 
Polly  don’t  want  a cracker;  Polly  don’t 
want  a cracker;  Polly  will  be  damned  if 
she  eats  a cracker.  You  don’t  want  a 
cracker,  do  you,  Martha  ? Martha,  Mar- 
tha, Martha  want  a cracker?  What  was 
that,  Martha?  Martha  want  a cracker? 
Martha  will  be  damned  if  she  eats  a 
cracker.  Martha,  Martha,  Martha!” 

Then  the  bird  was  off  in  such  another 
explosion  of  laughs,  thrusting  a claw 
through  his  wires  at  his  mistress,  that 
the.  house  rang  with  them.  Martha  took 
the  extended  claw  tenderly ; she  put  her 
pretty,  delicate,  faded  face  to  that 
treacherous  beak;  she  murmured  fond 
words.  Then  ceased  suddenly  as  she 
heard  a step  on  the  walk,  and  the  parrot 
cried  out,  with  a cry  of  sharpest  and 
most  sardonic  exultation, 

“ He’s  coming,  he’s  coming,  Martha !” 

Then,  to  Martha’s  utter  horror,  before 
she  had  time  to  remove  the  bird,  a knock 
came  on  her  front  door,  which  stood  open, 
and  there  was  the  minister. 

He  had  called  upon  her  before,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  pastoral  duty,  but  sel- 
dom, and  always  with  his  mother,  who 
kept  his  house  with  him.  This  time  he 
was  alone,  and  there  was  something  new 
in  his  manner. 

He  was  a handsome  man,  no  younger 
than  she,  but  looking  younger,  with  a 
dash  of  manner  which  many  considered 
not  ministerial.  He  would  not  allow 
Martha  to  remove  the  parrot,  though  she 
strove  tremblingly  to  do  so,  and  laughed 
with  a loud  peal  like  a boy,  when  the  par- 
rot shrieked,  to  his  mistress’s  sore  dis- 
comfiture : 

“ He’s  coine,  Martha,  damned  if  he 
ain’t.  Martha,  Martha,  where  in  h-11  is 
that  old  cracker  ?” 

Martha  felt  as  if  her  hour  of  retribu- 
tion had  come,  and  she  was  vaguely  and 
guiltily  pleased  and  relieved  when  the 
minister  not  only  did  not  seem  shocked 
with  the  free  speaking  of  her  bird,  but 
rather  seemed  amused. 

She  watched  him  touch  the  parrot  ca- 
ressingly, and  heard  him  talk  persuasive- 
ly, coaxing  him  to  further  speech,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  a complete  sense 
of  human  comradeship  came  to  her. 


After  a while  the  parrot  resolved  him- 
self into  a gorgeous  plumy  ball  of  slumber 
on  his  perch,  then  his  mistress  sat  an  hour 
in  the  moonlight  with  the  minister. 

She  had  put  out  the  lamp  at  his  re- 
quest, timidly,  and  yet  with  a conviction 
that  such  a course  must  be  strictly  proper, 
since  it  was  proposed  by  the  minister. 

The  two  sat  near  each  other  at  the  open 
window,  and  the  soft  sweetness  of  the 
summer  night  came  in,  and  the  influence 
of  the  moonlight  was  over  them  both. 
The  lovers  continued  to  stroll  past  the 
gate,  and  a rule  of  sequence  holds  good 
in  all  things.  Presently,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  this  solitary  woman  felt 
a man’s  hand  clasping  her  own  little  slen- 
der one  in  her  black  cashmere  lap.  The 
minister  made  no  declaration  of  love  in 
words,  but  the  tones  of  his  voice  were 
enough. 

When  he  spoke  of  exchanging  with  a 
neighboring  clergyman  in  two  weeks,  the 
speech  was  set  to  the  melody  of  a love- 
song,  and  there  was  no  cheating  ears 
which  were  attuned  to  it,  no  matter  if  it 
had  been  long  in  coming. 

When  the  minister  took  his  leave,  and 
Martha  lighted  her  lamp  again,  the  parrot 
stirred  and  woke,  and  brought  that  round 
golden  eye  of  his  to  bear  upon  her  face 
flushed  like  a girl’s,  and  cried  out: 

“Why,  Martha!  why,  Martha!  what  is 
the  matter  ?” 

Then  Martha  dropped  on  her  knees  be- 
side the  cage,  and  touched  the  bird’s  head 
with  a finger  of  tenderest  caressing. 

“ Oh,  you  darling,  you  darling,  you 
precious!”  she  murmured,  and  began  to 
weep.  And  the  parrot  did  not  laugh,  but 
continued  to  eye  her. 

“He  has  come,  hasn’t  he,  Martha?” 
said  he. 

Then  Martha  was  more  than  ever  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  bird  had  a soul; 
still  she  doubted,  because  of  the  unortho- 
doxy of  it,  and  the  remembrance  of  man 
and  man  alone  being  made  in  God’s  own 
image. 

Still,  through  having  no  friend  in 
whom  to  confide  her  new  hope  and  happi- 
ness, the  parrot  became  doubly  dear  to 
her.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  succeeding 
weeks  he  was  not  so  boisterous,  he  did  not 
swear  so  much,  but  would  sit  watching 
Ins  mistress  as  she  sat  dreaming,  and  now 
and  then  he  said  something  which  seemed 
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THE  TEUTON  TUG  OF  WAR 


BY  JULIAN  RALPH 


THE  English  enjoyed  a generally 
quiet  sense  of  satisfaction  as  it  be- 
came more  and  more  evident  how 
unprepared  we  were  for  our  war  with 
Spain.  It  was  natural,  for  they  were 
then  conducting  to  a finish  the  most  care- 
fully planned,  slowly  arranged,  and  thor- 
oughly executed  campaign  in  modern 
history — that  against  the  Dervishes  at 
Omdurman.  Even  we,  possessing  the 
same  self-confidence  and  faith  in  our  ca- 
pacity, could  see  that  we  were  not  con- 
ducting our  operations  on  any  such 
finished  and  scientific  lines.  But  now, 
even  at  this  early  day,  it  is  our  turn  to 
find  them  unprepared,  and  not  only  un- 
prepared but  unfitted  for  their  later  task 
in  war.  We  fondly  imagine  that  we 
should  not  have  been  in  the  same  plight 
had  we  confronted  an  absolutely  new 
problem  like  theirs  in  South  Africa.  This 
is  because  we  have  a comparatively  small 
regular  army,  and  in  turning  our  chief 
reliance  upon  irregular  volunteer  forces, 
made  up  of  our  Western  Indian  fighters, 
cowboys,  and  lifelong  horsemen,  we  should 
not  have  violated  the  most  sacred  tradi- 
tions of  a European  fighting  nation  by 
thus  giving  our  regulars  something  like  a 
subordinate  place.  But  our  irregulars 
would,  I firmly  believe,  have  made  shorter 
work  of  the  Boer  than  the  British  regu- 
lars will  be  able  to  do. 

Then,  again,  we  should  have  lacked  in 
greater  or  less  degree  that  temper  with 
which  the  British  are  treating  both  rebel 
and  enemy  in  South  Africa — that  extraor- 
dinary magnanimity,  forbearance,  and 
leniency  which  gains  no  thanks  from  the 
enemy,  is  almost  certain  to  be  discredited 
by  foreign  powers,  and  must  seek  its  re- 
ward no  nearer  than  heaven.  We  might 
enter  upon  such  a war  with  blinders  upon 
our  eyes  to  prevent  our  seeing  the  all  but 
open  treason  and  rebellion  all  around  us. 
We  might  begin  with  leaders  pledged  to 
act  the  part  of  parents  reluctantly  chas- 
tising a pair  of  thoughtless  and  mistaken 


children.  But  I fear  we  should  not  have 
been  able  to  maintain  that  calm  and 
kindly  temper  after  the  best  bud  and 
flower  of  our  people  had  been  cut  off,  and 
the  ranks  beneath  them  had  been  razed 
as  grass  is  left  behind  the  sickle.  It  was 
not  General  * Grant’s  way — or  General 
Sherman’s.  It  does  not  match  the  idea 
Sherman  had  of  it  when  he  said,  during 
his  march  through  Georgia,  “ The  more 
terrible  war  is  made,  the  sooner  it  will 
end.” 

Acting  upon  that  theory,  Great  Britain 
would  have  put  on  at  least  “ the  front  of 
war  ” at  Cape  Town,  and  with  that  grim 
mask  before  her  face  would  have  marched 
through  Cape  Colony.  Had  she  done  so, 
we  who  are  with  the  British  army  would 
have  been  at  home  to-day,  in  my  opinion, 
for  nothing  so  spurred  the  Boers  at  first 
or  so  buoys  them  now  as  the  treasonous 
aid  and  support  they  receive  from  the 
Cape  Dutch.  It  is  a case  where  an  ounce 
of  blood-letting  would  have  saved  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  it  is  dwelt  upon  here — 
though  very  lightly — not  as  part  of  the 
politics  of  the  situation,  as  the  English 
mistakenly  regard  it,  but  as  a very  large 
and  serious  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
enemy.  It  is,  indeed,  part  of  their  enemy, 
part  of  what  they  are  fighting,  one  of  the 
novel  features  of  the  generally  new  prob- 
lem which  the  Boers  last  October  chal- 
lenged them  to  master  or  retire  from 
Africa. 

If  America  would  not  have  found  her- 
self as  unfitted  for  this  war  she  is  the 
only  country  except,  possibly,  Russia  of 
which  this  can  be  said.  England  has  had 
wide  experience  in  small  wars  with  semi- 
civilized  nations,  which  fight  in  their  own 
way, without  consulting  the  military  text- 
books of  Europe.  Of  equal  value  is  it 
that  she  has  waged  these  wars  in  many 
latitudes  and  on  peculiar  fighting- 
grounds.  She  came  here  with  that  ex- 
perience behind  her,  and  it  must  have 
told  in  her  favor.  But  though  it  is  true 
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that  she  had  been  trying  to  whip  a hill- 
climbing  shelter-clutching,  swift,  and 
light-riding  people  with  a cumbrously  or- 
ganized army  of  European  type,  we  may 
be  certain  that  France  and  Germany 
would  have  known  and  possessed  no  more 
suitable  soldiery.  Those  two  countries 
would  have  had  but  one  advantage  over 
England.  The  officers  of  their  armies 
would  have  been  men  whose  training, 
lives,  and  ambitions  were  wholly  military. 

When  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts 
came  out  to  us  he  came  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  what  had  every  outward  aspect 
of  a losing  game.  The  army  was  not 
^daunted,  though  it  wa9  checked.  The 
people  of  England  were  not  despondent, 
but  they  were  depressed.  We  had  fancied 
the  English  much  less  mercurial  than 
they  have  proved  themselves  in  this  war, 
in  which  they  have  yielded  their  spirits 
to  be  alternately  swept  along  upon  high 
waves  of  jubilation  or  dashed  down  into 
gulfs  of  anxious  misgiving.  They  did 
not  realize  and  do  not  yet  understand 
that  their  armies  were  fighting  a country 
quite  as  much  as  an  enemy;  that  the  veldt 
offered  a proposition  which  no  army  had 
ever  before  encountered;  that  in  Eng- 
land’s own  colonies  were  the  conditions  of 
civil  war  in  full,  and  yet  so  masked  that 
the  government  abstained  from  dealing 
with  them  as  with  civil  war.  The  Boer 
was,  perhaps,  the  least  difficult  to  over- 
come of  the  three  novel  obstacles  in  the 
army’s  path.  Like  any  other  mass  of 
enlightened  and  republican  people,  the 
English  only  realized  that  they  were  not 
doing  as  gloriously  as  they  were  wont  to 
do;  they  were  not  even  having  their  own 
way  slowly,  and,  like  all  democratic 
peoples,  each  citizen  became  a general 
and  criticised  all  the  other  generals  who 
were  in  the  field. 

When  Lord  Roberts  actually  arrived, 
the  army  in  the  field  was  seeing  the  day- 
break of  a change  for  the  better  from 
no  single  point  at  which  it  was  halted. 
Over  in  Natal  an  army  was  locked  up  in 
Ladysmith,  with  the  Boers  holding  the 
door,  and  an  outer  force  battering  at  it 
and  at  them  in  vain.  Tn  the  south.  Gen- 
eral French,  the  cavalry  leader,  who  had 
done  so  splendidly  at  Elandslaagte,  and 
was  yet  to  do  as  well  under  Lord  Roberts, 
was  harassing  the  Boers  with  spirited  and 
incessant  enei^y  along  such  a front  as 
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only  the  latest  warfare  produces  — a 
thirty  to  forty  mile  position.  But  he  was 
“getting  no  forrarder.”  On  the  west, 
Lord  Methuen  had  run  the  front  wheels 
of  his  army  against  a bowlder  called 
Maghersfontein,  and  could  not  get  over 
it.  It  was  to  this  state  of  things  that  the 
Field-Marshal  came,  and,  as  if  the  magic 
of  his  name  was  but  the  glory  of  a hard 
and  sparkling  materialization  of  wiz- 
ardry in  himself,  he  altered  the  entire 
situation  in  what  now  seems  to  us  no 
time  at  all — as  with  a blow. 

Let  us  look  back  over  the  experience 
of  Lord  Methuen,  who  seemed  for  a time 
to  be  conducting  a military  waltz  rather 
than  a mere  promenade  from  the  Orange 
River  to  Kimberley.  We  shall  see  that  it 
was  the  country  of  the  Boers  that  he  was 
fighting  quite  as  much  if  not  more  than 
it  was  the  Boers  of  the  country.  To  be- 
gin with,  we  set  up  an  advanced  supply 
station  at  De  Aar,  in  Cape  Colony,  80 
miles  below  the  Orange  River.  There  we 
stored  more  and  more  goods  until  we  had 
gathered  at  least  five  million  dollars’ 
worth.  These  stores  comprised  every- 
thing needed  by  an  army  in  the  field: 
horses,  mules,  carts,  forage,  food,  saddles, 
uniforms,  accoutrements,  shoes,  harness 
— everything.  When  we  had  half  our 
stores  there,  the  tents  and  corrugated 
iron  sheds  in  which  they  were  stored 
were  in  a tiny  huddle  in  the  middle  of  a 
valley  commanded  on  the  right  and  left 
by  kopjes,  with  a wide  open  piece  of 
veldt  to  the  southward  and  a narrow  pass 
at  the  other  end.  We  had  almost  no 
troops  to  guard  the  treasure,  and  we  did 
not  fortify  the  hills.  When  the  largest 
amount  of  stores  was  there  we  had  one 
regiment  of  infantry,  a battery,  and  a 
corps  of  scouts  to  defend  the  place.  We 
dug  trenches  across  the  veldt  and  forti- 
fied the  principal  hill  on  either  side. 
Even  then  we  could  not  have  withstood 
such  an  attacking  force  as  it  would  have 
been  well  worth  an  enemy’s  while  to  send 
against  us. 

Mark  how  thus,  at  the  very  beginning, 
the  enemy  began  to  prove  its  inferiority 
to  the  country — the  peculiar  surface  of 
the  ground.  No  attack  was  made;  yet 
we  were  surrounded  by  Boers  and  rebels. 
Practically  every  so-called  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  was  against  us;  rebels  were 
in  and  out  of  the  camp  all  day  and  every 
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day,  pretending  to  have  horses,  forage,  or 
garden-stuff  to  sell.  Commandoes  were 
hovering  about  in  the  north,  on  both 
sides  of  us  and  never  far  off;  yet  no  at- 
tack was  made.  This  proved  that  the 
Boer  knew  the  true  value  of  his  country, 
and  that  he  knew  how  to  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  could  hold  a place 
like  De  Aar  with  a thousand  men  against 
ten  thousand,  but  he  would  not  attack  it 
— or  any  place,  or  any  one,  unless  the 
topography  of  the  surroundings  offered 
nearly  complete  shelter  to  himself.  He 
has  attacked  in  the  open  in  daylight  only 
once  or  twice  in  these  seven  months;  he 
has  made  a night  attack  only  once  or 
twice — once  only,  I believe.  De  Aar, 
then,  was  unmolested  because  the  Boer 
uses  himself  and  his  strange  surround- 
ings in  combination.  In  what  follows  we 
shall  see  how  he  does  this,  and  what  pro- 
portion of  the  impediment  in  the  way  of 
British  success  should  be  credited  to  the 
land  around  Great  Britain’s  army. 

The  South-African  veldt  is  the  most 
easily  defended  country  in  the  world — 
“ the  best  defensive  country,”  is  how  a 
military  man  might  put  it.  On  every 
mile  or  two  there  is  a natural  fort — or 
half  a dozen  of  them.  These  are  the  so- 
called  kopjes,  short,  thick,  volcanic-look- 
ing hills,  often  with  a squared-off  top  or 
a craterlike  bowl  in  the  top,  such  as 
Majuba  has.  They  are  rocky  hills,  but 
not  rocky  as  the  reader  is  likely  to  under- 
stand the  term,  for  these  are  nothing  but 
rocks — hills  made  of  rocks,  so  that  the 
surface  is  a fret-work  of  the  outermost 
bowlders.  Between  and  around  these 
lies  the  veldt.  It  always  looks  level.  It 
is  never  so. 

It  looks  level  because  it  is  a dead  and 
dull  monotony  of  baked  earth,  sage  tufts, 
and  stones,  any  single  acre  being  pre- 
cisely like  the  next  hundred  or  ten 
thousand  acres.  Instead  of  being 
smooth,  it  rises  and  falls  in  earthen  bil- 
lows, and  often  in  the  depression  behind 
the  ridge  of  such  a billow  an  army  can 
move.  I have  seen  a long  railway  train 
lost  on  an  apparently  level  veldt  when 
the  train  turned  into  one  of  these  de- 
pressions. But  there  is  far  better  cover 
than  these  afford  to  the  Boers.  There 
are  the  so-called  nullahs  and  spruits, 
which  seam  the  veldt  in  millions  of 
places.  No  one  can  see  them  until  he  is 


almost  upon  them,  yet  in  them  troops 
can  move  unseen  on  horseback.  In 
hundreds  of  them  the  whole  Boer  army 
could  ride,  invisible,  for  miles.  At  Bel- 
mont I was  watching  the  retreating* 
Boers  and  our  pursuing  mounted  men. 
From  the  kopje’s  top  where  I was  I saw 
the  entire  cavalcade  suddenly  disappear 
as  if  the  earth  had  yawned  and  swallow- 
ed it.  I went  to  the  place  afterward  and 
saw  that  it  was  one  of  these  rifts  made 
by  a torrent  in  the  rainy  season.  It  was 
a dozen  or  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  a great 
deal  wider.  Had  our  mounted  force 
pushed  on  they  would  have  been  deci- 
mated before  they  saw  this  gutter,  but 
their  horses  were  too  jaded,  and  they  did 
not  go  so  far.  At  Modder  River,  on  the 
left  of  the  Boers’  main  position,  they 
used  a part  of  one  of  these  huge  cracks 
in  the  earth  as  a kraal  (corral)  for  their 
horses.  This  was  a spruit,  but,  being 
bone-dry,  was  the  same  as  a nullah.  You 
could  hide  a two-storied  house  in  it,  and 
it  ran  to  the  river  from  a distance  of 
half  a mile.  Here  all  their  horses  were- 
knee-haltered  and  left  with  forage,  and 
when  the  Boers  retreated  they  ran  to  this 
place,  under  cover  of  the  river-side  trees, 
and  shrubbery,  sprang  upon  their  horses, 
and  rode  the  length  of  the  gutter  before* 
they  could  have  been  seen — had  it  been 
daylight — by  any  of  our  riflemen. 

Only  think  what  their  position  was  at 
Modder  River!  Here  they  took  advan- 
tage of  the  extraordinary  defensive  quali- 
ties of  one  of  their  rivers.  What  use 
could  an  army  make  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Hackensack,  Passaic,  Housatonic,  or  Mo- 
hawk? It  is  needless  to  bring  into  com- 
parison our  great  Western  rivers.  These 
South-African  rivers  are,  during  nine 
months  in  the  year,  narrow,  shallow, 
muddy  streams  that  dampen,  so  to  speaks 
a ribbon  in  the  centre  of  a very  wide,, 
very  deep  cavity  in  the  earth.  The  con- 
figuration of  this  bed  is  marked  or  ter- 
raced, as  if  to  show  the  varying  heights 
to  which  the  river  rises.  Fof  this  rea- 
son there  is,  first,  a short  but  precipi- 
tous fall  from  the  level  of  the  veldt  to 
where  the  incline  of  the  bed  begins. 
Small  trees  and  shrubs  grow  on  this  in- 
cline down  to  the  point  which  the  water 
reaches  in  normal  seasons  of  flood.  Be- 
low the  incline  is  a flat  broad  bed,  all 
paved  with  large  smooth-topped  stones. 
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In  the  middle  of  this  bed  flows  the  nor- 
mal river.  In  short,  these  rivers  are,  like 
the  dry  clefts  in  the  veldt,  natural  de- 
fensive positions,  ready-made  trenches, 
impromptu  sunken  forts.  We  shall  see, 
by  describing  how  the  Boers  used  the 
Modder  at  the  battle  of  that  name  (and 
again  at  Paardeberg,  where  Cronje  sur- 
rendered), either  how  perfect  a defence 
such  a place  gives,  or  how  skilfully  the 
Boers  use  the  opportunities  their  country 
offers — or  both. 

They  dug  a trench  parallel  with  the 
river-bank,  close  to  its  edge,  and  turned 
the  excavated  earth  into  a breastwork, 
into  which  they  stuck  boughs  and 
branches  of  trees  to  blend  with  the  trees 
behind  them.  Here  the  riflemen,  thou- 
sands strong,  took  their  position,  and  held 
it  for  nearly  twelve  hours  without  its 
over  being  known  to  most  of  the  British 
troops  whose  progress  they  stopped 
whether  the  Boers  were  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river  as  themselves  or  on  the 
farther  side.  Of  such  immense  value  is 
smokeless  powder.  By  its  use  the 
Boers,  whose  principal  aim  is  to  keep  in- 
visible, made  even  their  fire — their  fight- 
ing— invisible.  As  I have  said,  the 
South-African  river-beds  begin  with  a 
sheer  declivity,  a precipitous  outer  edge. 
This  wall  provided  shelter  for  the  offi- 
cers, stretcher-bearers,  ammunition-dis- 
tributors, and  water-carriers,  who  passed 
freely  and  safely  up  and  down  the  rear 
of  their  line,  even  on  horseback  if  they 
were  so  minded.  Those  who  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  to  and  from  the  trenches 
and  this  deep-sheltered  “ runway  ” found 
that  the  plentiful  vegetation  skirting 
the  bed’s  edge  in  a narrow  but  dense 
line  gave  them  their  needed  chance  to 
remain  out  of  view  of  the  British. 

As  a rule,  I think,  the  adjacent  land 
slopes  toward  a river,  but  South-African 
topography  violates  all  rules,  and  at  this 
place  the  land  inclined  downward  and 
away  from  the  river,  so  that  every  object 
as  large  as  a jack-rabbit  could  be  seen 
by  the  intrenched  Boers  at  a distance  of 
three  miles.  There  appears,  now,  to  have 
been  nothing  but  luck  in  our  winning 
that  battle.  We  used  to  say  that  there 
were  7000  or  8000  Boers  in  those  trenches, 
but  there  was  nothing  like  so  many,  in  all 
probability.  Yet  they  held  us  flat  upon 
our  stomachs  all  day,  while  they  pumped 


lead  over  our  heads  as  I verily  believe 
bullets  were  never  shot  before.  They 
did  no  other  fighting  than  to  stay  in  a 
gutter  and  shoot.  Their  country  was 
what  perplexed  and  hindered  us  most, 
for  most  of  us  did  not  even  know  where 
they  were.  We  never  saw  them.  At  last 
a handful  of  our  ever- valorous,  recklessly 
brave  men  got  across  the  river,  and 
cheered  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  “ Hip,  hip, 
hurrah!”  in  order  to  warn  a British  bat- 
tery and  some  of  our  own  men  not  to 
continue  shooting  where  we  were.  At 
this  sound  the  Boers,  imagining  that 
our  ten  thousand  men  were  about  to 
flank  them,  took  alarm  and  fled. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  veldt 
to  help  make  this  land  easily  defensible 
by  any  army  that  attacks  as  well  as  de- 
fends, against  any  power  on  earth.  I re- 
fer to  the  so-called  spruits,  the  usually 
dry  beds  of  the  small  tributaries  of  the 
rivers.  They  are  deep,  broad,  steep-walled 
trenches  dug  into  the  earth  by  running 
water.  You  see  one  only  at  a distance  of 
a few  score  yards,  at  the  uttermost,  be- 
fore you  come  to  it.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  (“  Corne  Spruit  ”),  a little  tribu- 
tary of  the  Modder  near  Bloemfontein, 
that  Colonel  Broadwood’s  convoy  was 
trapped  when  he  was  being  shelled  by  an 
enemy  that  he  supposed  was  entirely  in 
his  rear.  The  Boers  suddenly  came  out 
from  their  hiding-places  in  the  spruit 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
wagons,  and  also  of  the  guns  of  a battery 
which  had  been  driven  into  the  web. 
This  was  another  instance  of  utilizing 
nature  as  an  ally — but  it  was  a fine  bit 
of  strategy,  the  finest  the  Boers  have  as 
yet  worked  out. 

But  South-African  topography  has  not 
contented  herself  with  assisting  her  lords 
and  masters  merely  with  hollows,  ridges, 
sluits,  spruits,  and  kopjes.  In  order  to 
provide  a fortification  to  every  square 
mile  of  the  land  she  has  devised  stone 
breastworks.  These  are  oftenest  found 
at  the  foot  of  a kopje,  but  the  rule  has 
such  plentiful  exceptions  that  one  never 
knows  where  he  will  come  across  a collec- 
tion of  great  bowlders  behind  which  men 
may  hide  and  attack  wild  game  or  human 
foe.  These  collections  of  great  black 
rocks  may  comprise  a few  in  an  irregular 
line  or  two,  or  they  may  cumber  a square 
half-mile  of  the  veldt,  thrown  over  it 
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thickly  and  in  confusion.  These  the 
Boers  can  utilize  on  the  open  veldt,  or, 
as  they  did  at  Maghersfontein,  they  may 
fringe  the  foot  of  a kopje,  and,  with  the 
added  help  of  bushes,  may  make  them 
serve  as  a screen,  from  behind  which 
re-enforcements,  ammunition,  and  water 
can  be  safely  passed  to  the  men  in  the 
trenches. 

Of  all  these  obstacles  the  men  of  Lord 
Methuen’s  flying  column  made  light,  by 
sheer  valor — by  a bravery  we  thank  God 
our  soldiers  can  match,  but  which  no  men 
on  earth  can  possibly  excel.  These 
British  officers  and  “ Tommies  ” have  a 
quality  of  courage  that  passes  my  under- 
standing. It  even  befogs  my  judgment, 
as  I have  said  in  writing  to  England, 
upon  the  return  it  makes  for  the  cost  it 
entails.  At  Belmont  and  Graspan  the 
troops  stalked  up  kopjes  against  almost 
literal  ropes  of  bullets.  The  more  ex- 
perienced were  placed  five  paces  apart, 
and  most  of  them  escaped,  but  the  naval 
brigade  and  a regiment  of  guards,  who 
lacked  either  proper  orders  or  experience, 
marched  along  almost  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, seeing  their  comrades  drop  like 
autumn  leaves  in  a gale,  but  still  plod- 
ding on,  until  the  Boers  must  have  ima- 
gined them  demons,  so  that,  with  terror 
at  their  heartstrings,  they  turned  and 
fled  from  both  battle-fields.  The  naval 
force  lost  precisely  fifty  per  cent.,  or  one 
man  in  every  two.  Thus  Methuen’s  men 
marched  on,  hungry,  tired,  thirsty,  losing 
a battalion  out  of  ten,  but  rushing  at  the 
foe  three  times  in  one  week,  though  his 
haunt  each  time  was  a volcano’s  crater 
spewing  lead.  At  Maghersfontein  the 
very  men  who  lost  the  battle  were  those 
whose  bravery  had  earned  them  more 
celebrity  than  any  troops  in  the  British 
army — the  Highlanders. 

You  must  never  think  of  the  Boer  as  a 
farmer,  which  he  is  not — any  more  than 
Governor  Roosevelt  was  when  he  was 
ranching  in  the  Bad  Lands.  The  Boer  is 
a cattle-herder,  but  this  is  so  new  a vo- 
cation of  his  that  we  must  consider  him 
as,  first  of  all,  a hunter.  He  was  nothing 
else  three  or  four  decades  ago — and  more 
recently  in  some  parts  of  his  countries. 
He  clings  to  his  sporting-rifle  to-day,  and 
to-day  he  longs  to  be  a hunter  solely,  as 
our  Indians  do,  and  his  father  was. 

“The  Boers  have  the  great  defect  of 


all  amateur  soldiers,”  wrote  George  W. 
Stedvens  from  the  Natal  side  early  in  the 
war:  “they  love  their  ease,  and  do  not 
mean  to  be  killed.”  The  Boer  is  an^ama- 
teur  soldier ; but  then,  again,  he  is  a nat- 
ural soldier,  and  of  his  kind  the  best 
natural  soldier  in  the  world.  He  does 
not  mean  to  be  killed.  I wrote  pri- 
vately last  December  what  I will  here  set 
down  openly — that  I do  not  believe  Bel- 
mont and  Graspan  were  genuine  victories 
for  the  British;  they  were  simply  in- 
stances illustrating  the  Boer  method  of 
staying  in  battle  as  long  as  he  can  in- 
flict harm,  and  then  removing  to  a 
stronger  position,  previously  agreed  upon, 
as  soon  as  the  tide  turns  and  he  be- 
gins to  receive  damage.  He  did  not 
follow  these  tactics  at  Paardeberg,  but 
this  was  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  Cronje, 
who  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that 
he  was  surrounded,  and  continued  to  wait 
for  the  frontal  attack  which  he  had  good 
reason  to  believe  was  the  only  mode  of 
assault  known  to  the  British. 

The  Boer  may  love  his  ease,  but  he  has- 
most  heroically  restrained  himself  from 
taking  it.  In  European  military  par- 
lance, he  is  a mounted  infantryman,  and 
the  lightest-riding,  most  mobile  man  that 
we  know  among  civilized  or  semicivilized 
peoples.  In  this  war  we  know  that  some 
of  the  same  leaders  and  commandoes  have 
frequently  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Free 
State,  now  fighting  Buller  in  Natal,  now 
engaging  French  at  Rensburg,  and  even 
combating  or  threatening  Methuen  at 
Modder  and  Maghersfontein.  This  rapid 
work  must  have  been  done  with  only  bil- 
tong in  the  saddle-bags,  and  with  no  trans- 
port. But  that  is  not  the  Boer’s  favorite 
or  characteristic  mode  of  soldiering.  He 
usually  has  a considerable  transport  near 
by,  in  which  is  carried  not  only  plenty 
of  good  and  varied  fare,  but  often  his 
women  as  well.  It  is  not  wise  to  be- 
lieve anything  that  any  Boer  says,  under 
antf  circumstances,  for  the  Spartans  never 
can  have  reduced  theft  to  such  a science 
as  these  singular  people  have  developed 
in  the  practice  of  lying,  and  yet  I have 
heard  this  statement  as  to  their  com- 
forts in  such  ways  and  with  such  details 
that  I am  inclined  to  think  there  is  some 
basis  for  it. 

The  Boers  seem  not  to  know  or  to  like 
to  tell  the  truth,  for  they  lie  to  one  anoth- 
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er,  are  lied  to  by  their  leaders,  and  are 
all  but  fattened  with  lies  by  their  news- 
paper organs.  It  is  a condition  so  ex- 
traordinary that  I cannot  comprehend 
it,  though  every  one  of  us  in  South 
Africa  knows  it  to  be  true.  I have  seen 
the  files  of  a Boer  newspaper  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  every 
battle  report  ended  with  “ our  loss  was 
two  killed  and  fifteen  wounded,”  or  “ one 
killed,  while  the  English  dead  covered 
the  field.”  Kimberley’s  relief,  Cronje’s 
surrender,  Ladysmith’s  freedom,  were  all 
denied,  and  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
mandants told  their  fighting-men  that 
Russia  and  England  were  at  war,  that 
Russia  had  seized  a large  part  of  India, 
and  that  15,000  Russian  troops  had  land- 
ed in  Natal.  I do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  the  only  case  of  veracity  I have 
yet  heard  of  among  the  Boers  brought 
upon  the  truth- teller’s  head  a sentence  for 
treason.  He  had  fought  at  Belmont,  and 
on  returning  home  to  Barkly  West  had 
declared  that  the  British  won  the  battle. 
Since  it  is  an  axiom  that  “ truth  will 
prevail,”  and  since  every  lie  about  the 
war  has  to  be  retracted  more  or  less 
quickly,  I cannot  understand  the  minds 
which  at  one  and  the  same  time  indulge 
the  practice  and  are  humbugged  by  it. 
What  it  leads  to  has  to  do  with  the 
fighting  habits  of  the  Boer,  so  that  these 
remarks  are  not  of  the  nature  of  a digres- 
sion. It  leads  to  British  soldiers’  being 
invited  into  a Dutch  garden  to  help  them- 
selves to  fruit,  and  then  being  shot  at  by 
Boers  hiding  in  the  garden.  It  leads  to 
such  incidents  as  that  at  Jacobsdal, 
where  every  garden  wall  vomited  shot, 
and  yet  where,  when  the  town  was  taken, 
the  men  came  out — very  many  with  Red 
Cross  badges  on  their  arms — to  welcome 
the  soldiers  and  tell  them  how  glad  they 
were  that  the  British  were  coming  to 
give  them  good  rule  and  honest  rulers. 
It  leads  to  an  instance  the  exact  opposite 
of  that,  in  which,  at  a village  near  Lady- 
brand,  Colonel  Broadwood  and  his  men, 
while  scattering  Lord  Roberts’s  proclama- 
tion, were  entertained  at  ten  in  the  best 
houses,  and  were  told  that  all  the  people 
were  glad  the  British  had  come.  With- 
in the  half-hour  that  the  little  band  of 
British  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
place  a galloper  came  in  to  warn  Broad- 
wood  that  several  thousands  of  Boers 


were  approaching.  The  colonel  and  his 
men  leaped  upon  their  horses  and  made  a 
hasty  escape,  but — as  they  fled — from 
the  windows  and  the  garden  walls  the 
Boers  who  had  welcomed  them  fusil- 
laded them  with  rifle-fire.  Both  this 
form  of  deception  and  the  other  one 
called  lying  are  included  in  the  definition 
of  the  Boer  word  “ slim.”  To  be  “ slim  ” 
is  the  aim  of  every  man  of  that  much- 
mixed  blood.  They  openly  boast  of  and 
glory  in  it.  In  a dictionary  the  word 
would  stand  thus: 

Sum — cunning,  tricky,  able  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  all  with  whom  one  has  to  do. 

I have  called  the  Boer  a great  nat- 
ural soldier,  but  I suspect  that  what  he 
is  as  a soldier  is  merely  what  he  first 
became  as  a hunter.  All  his  attributes 
are  those  of  the  clever  stalker  of  wild 
and  savage  game.  One  trait  that  be- 
longs to  the  born  hunter  he  has  lost — 
at  least  he  has  lost  it  in  warfare;  that 
is,  his  marksmanship.  Considering  the 
vast  stores  of  cartridges  he  has  burned 
in  this  war,  and  taking  into  weighty 
account  the  fact  that  the  British  have 
always  been  the  attacking  party,  usual- 
ly approaching  him  in  full  view,  it  is 
amazing  how  small  a percentage  of  men 
the  English  have  lost.  That  is  one  of 
the  universally  circulated  bits  of  know- 
ledge of  the  Boer  that  we  have  had 
to  unlearn,  for  at  the  outset  the  most 
that  was  urged  in  his  behalf  as  a warrior 
was  that  he  was  an  excellent  marksman. 
I still  believe  that  he  is,  but  the  modern 
magazine  - rifle  destroys  marksmanship 
while  the  marksman  uses  it.  When  an 
enemy  is  approaching  and  you  can  shoot 
at  him  as  often  as  you  can  move  your 
right  forefinger,  you  are  apt,  if  not  cer- 
tain, to  prefer  throwing  a hail  of  shot 
rather  than  take  the  time  for  deliberate 
aiming  and  the  chance  of  missing  at  the 
end.  It  is  simpler,  easier,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  send  a mass  of  lead  into 
a mass  of  men — particularly  when  they 
are  Britishers  rushing  toward  you  as  if 
their  khaki  uniform  covered  bodies  of 
Harveyized  steel. 

The  inspection  of  half  a dozen  battle- 
fields immediately  after  their  desertion 
by  the  Boers  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  Boers  admit  of  classification  in  three 
groups,  the  Trans vaaler,  the  Free-Stater, 
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and  the  wretchedly  poor  soldier  — the 
last  being  common  to  both  countries.  It 
is  a queer  way  to  study  people,  but  I be- 
gan my  studies  among  the  dead  Boers, 
and,  in  a measure,  have  continued  them 
with  the  same  material.  To  describe  the 
three  sorts  of  Boers  with  a wide  brush 
and  a few  strokes,  as  a cartoonist  would 
do,  I should  say  that  I pick  out  the  Trans- 
vaaler  as  the  sturdy,  tall,  lithe  young 
man  in  homespun,  or  the  burly,  heavily 
bearded  elder  in  the  same  dress;  both 
rude,  not  caring  for  clothes  except  as 
covering,  not  barbered,  yet  not  very  un- 
kempt; always  vigorous,  powerful,  thick- 
necked, and  stubborn  - jawed.  I decide 
those  to  be  Free -Staters  who  are  of 
finer  mould,  softer  skin,  better  dress, 
who  (even  in  death)  carry  an  atmos- 
phere that  connects  them  with  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  who  live  near  them.  One 
notices  a hint  of  ornament,  the  path  of 
the  razor,  the  missing  toll  taken  by  the 
scissors  from  the  hair  and  beard.  Once  I 
even  saw  a pair  of  gloved  dead  hands — 
the  only  gloves  I’ve  ever  seen  worn  by 
“ Brother  Boer.”  And  then  there  are  the 
dreadful-looking  poor.  Tigrish  they 
look  when  one  sees  them  marching  to 
prison,  with  cunning  little  eyes  set  only 
a finger  apart,  as  baboons’  eyes  are  put, 
with  long  matted  beards  and  knotted 
hair.  The  memory  of  some  of  these 
whom  I have  seen  dead  will  cling  to  me 
till  I follow  them. 

At  first  I thought  that  the  dreadful- 
looking  poorer  Boers  were  servants  or 
ranch  - hands.  I have  not  yet  quite 
cleared  this  up,  but  I am  advised  that 
they*  more  nearly  correspond  to  our 
poor  whites  ” in  the  South  than  to 
any  other  people  with  whom  so  many 
of  us  are  acquainted.  They  may  work 
on  the  ranches  in  kraal ing  and  feed- 
ing the  cattle  and  horses  and  doing  the 
chores ; or,  singularly,  they  may  be 
simply  squatters  who  have  settled  upon 
a ranch,  built  themselves  a hutchlike 
sort  of  cabin,  and  never  been  disturbed 
by  the  ranch-owner.  For  I am  told  that 
always,  when  misfortune  overwhelms  a 
typical  Boer  of  the  genuine  stripe,  he 
gives  up  ambition,  but  clings  to  his  rifle 
and  to  the  land  he  once  owned,  upon 
which  latter  he  squats  and  remains  undis- 
turbed. The  existence  of  this  class  com- 
pletes and  perfects  the  resemblance 


which  I early  noticed  to  exist  between 
the  Boers  of  the  two  republics  and  the 
mountain  folk  in  West  Virginia.  When- 
ever I have  seen  a throng  of  Boers  my 
mind  has  gone  back  to  memorable  days 
spent  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  a few 
years  ago,  and  to  a village  festival  which 
brought  together  the  people  of  the  valleys 
and  hills  from  far  and  near.  The  Boers 
are  heavier  men,  and  in  advanced  years 
grow  portly,  but  otherwise  the  type  is 
much  the  same,  and  I should  say  that  the 
social  and  intellectual  grade  is  nearly 
identical  in  the  two  regions.  Both  peo- 
ples are  bearded,  and  wear  the  same  sort 
of  rough-and-ready  shop-made  clothes ; 
both  live  out-door  lives  on  the  backs  of 
horses;  both  keep  their  rifles  handy  in 
simple  homes  which  are  arranged  and 
appointed  surprisingly  alike. 

Some  of  the  well-to-do  Free  State 
Boers  used  to  drive  to  battle  in  their 
Cape  carts,  a luxurious  practice  of  which 
I never  heard  anywhere  else,  and  which 
wholly  justifies  the  late  Mr.  Steevens’s 
happy  designation  of  them  as  “ amateur 
soldiers.”  When  they  had  slain  as  many 
British  as  they  thought  possible,  and  the 
tide  of  victory  was  setting  toward  the  foe, 
they  rolled  back  to  their  ranches  in  their 
comfortable  carts  (for  a Cape  cart  is  a 
very  roomy,  heavy,  two-wheeled  carriage 
of  somewhat  the  pattern  of  an  old-time 
chaise  or  gig),  or,  more  often,  upon  the 
fleet  spare  horse  which  they  had  led  be- 
hind them  in  the  morning.  I saw  this 
at  Belmont  and  at  Graspan;  and  there, 
also,  I first  saw  the  wolfish,  tangle-beard- 
ed, wretchedly  poor  dead  to  whom  I have 
made  reference.  I inferred,  from  their 
being  the  only  dead  on  the  kopjes,  that  the 
poor  wretches,  whose  surroundings  show- 
ed that  they  had  lived  and  slept  in  their 
rocky  crannies  for  weeks,  were  laborers, 
and  had  been  commanded  to  stay  there, 
to  continue  a hopeless  fight  and  to  mask 
the  retreat  of  the  others. 

I know  better  now,  and  what  I have 
learned  reveals  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
habits  of  the  Boer  in  battle.  They  were 
left  lying  dead  where  they  were  killed 
because  they  were  poor,  and  because  they 
had  no  relatives  in  the  commando,  at 
least  none  who  was  able  to  carry  their 
bodies  away.  Understand  that  the  British 
find  very  few  dead  on  the  field,  even  after 
the  hottest  battle.  This  is  because  a 
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Boer  who  dies  in  battle  dies  among  his 
people,  and  they  carry  his  body  away. 
He  has  his  brothers,  sons,  uncles,  or 
cousins  fighting  by  his  side,  and  it  is  as 
if  he  fell  on  his  own  ranch.  Immedi- 
ately one  of  his  relations  takes  away  the 
body.  The  bodies  that  are  left — and 
none  are  left  unless  the  field  is  vacated 
by  sudden  flight  — are  the  always  - de- 
spised foreigners,  and  those  who  have  no 
kin  at  hand  to  care  for  them.  From  a 
kopje  on  one  of  Methuen's  battle-fields  we 
saw  the  dead  being  thrown  over  the 
saddles  of  the  living,  and  one  officer  de- 
clared that  he  saw  a dead  Boer  lifted 
upon  his  horse  and  held  there  by  an- 
other man,  who  rode  away  holding  up  the 
corpse  with  one  hand.  At  Maghersfon- 
tein  a friendly  woman  who  lived  on  the 
veldt  behind  the  Boer  position  declared 
that  the  dead  were  carried  past  her  house 
all  day  during  the  long  and  bitter  fight. 
On  that  battle-ground  I found  many 
new  graves,  into  which,  without  doubt, 
the  despised  Hollanders,  French,  Ger- 
mans, and  Scandinavians  were  tumbled 
hastily, . while  others  were  sunk  in  the 
Riet  River,  which  joins  the  Modder  at 
that  battle-field.  One  gathers  from  the 
systematic  deception  practised  by  their 
leaders  upon  the  Boers,  with  regard  to 
their  losses  in  battle,  that  this  instant  re- 
moval of  the  dead  by  various  means  is 
intended  to  deceive  their  own  soldiers 
quite  as  much  as  to  conceal  the  truth 
from  the  British. 

I speak  of  the  Boer  disrespect  for 
foreigners  in  his  own  ranks  because  so 
many  facts  attest  it.  The  Scandinavians 
whom  we  captured  at  Maghersfontein  told 
us  they  had  never  been  so  kindly  treat- 
ed by  the  Boers.  An  American  who  is  a 
burgher  and  fought  against  the  British 
told  me  that  the  Boer  distrusts  every 
foreigner,  including  the  Hollander.  An- 
other burgher,  in  a Boer  home  and  sur- 
rounded by  a Boer  family,  assured  me 
that  Albrecht  was  the  only  foreigner 
whom  the  Boers  respected.  Him  they 
trusted  because  he  had  lived  so  long  with 
them — yet  his  speech  was  always  half 
Taal  and  half  German.  Poor  gallant 
Villebois,  who,  though  misguided,  was 
sincere,  suffered  continual  rudeness  at 
the  hands  of  his  comrades.  When,  at 
Jacobsdal,  he  warned  Cronje  that  he 
was  being  flanked  by  the  British,  the 


obstinate  old  fighting  rancher  replied, 
“ The  British  will  never  leave  the  rail- 
way." And  when  Villebois  persisted, 
Cronje  said  to  him,  in  coarse  language, 
what  can  be  clumsily  refined  in  this  sen- 
tence : “ Shut  up ! I was  a soldier  when 
you  were  a baby."  Subsequently  he  is 
said  to  have  tom  up  Villebois's  plan  for 
the  recapture  of  Kimberley  after  the 
paper  had  been  approved  by  the  Kriegs- 
raad. 

As  for  the  war  itself,  we  have  come  to 
a second  pause  as  I write.  The  first 
halt  all  along  the  line  was,  as  I have 
said,  apparently  without  a break  to  let 
in  the  light  of  hope.  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Roberts  ended  that  crisis  and  set  every 
one  of  four  armies  in  motion.  He  darted 
from  Modder  Station  to  take  in  Kim- 
berley with  one  arm,  and  to  encircle 
Cronje's  force  with  the  other,  though  the 
Boer  force  melted  down,  by  night  escapes, 
to  one-half  its  original  size  before  it  sur- 
rendered. Then  the  magician  “Bobs," 
as  the  soldiers  love  to  call  him  (“  the 
Little  Man  " is  the  affectionate  phrase  of 
the  officers),  pushed  on  to  Bloemfontein, 
fighting  practically  all  the  way  and  win- 
ning everywhere.  At  Bloemfontein  he 
has  halted  five  weeks,  and  I fancy  that 
once  again  I can  hear  the  murmuring  of 
the  millions  of  self-appointed  generals 
predicting  all  misfortunes,  suggesting 
all  conceivable  projects  for  ending  the 
war. 

At  this  distance  from  the  day  when 
this  will  be  published  I may  say  that  per- 
haps the  stay-at-home  critics  do  not 
know  how  many  British  horses  died  on 
the  last  march,  or  how  fagged  were  those 
that  survived;  that  perhaps  not  every 
one  remembers  what  a large  amount  of 
stores  and  wagons  the  army  lost  at  Water- 
fall Drift — or  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
more  wagons.  Again,  it  cannot  be  that 
those  at  a distance  can  see  the  veldt 
which  lies  all  around  us — a new  veldt  to 
us ; no  longer  baked  and  swept  by  “ dust 
devils,"  but  a spongy,  stodgy  bog  of  a 
veldt,  drenched  by  daily  torrents.  Lord 
Roberts’s  horses  would  not  last  four  days 
at  pulling  a convoy  through  that  mud — 
and  the  rains  are  about  to  cease. 

Furthermore,  the  7000  Boers  who  in- 
cautiously went  south  of  Bloemfontein  a 
week  after  we  took  the  capital  had  better 
be  surrounded  and  sent  to  St.  Helena  if 
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possible  before  the  army  starts,  since,  as 
Lord  Roberts  has  said,  “ there  will  be  so 
many  the  less  to  get  in  front  of  us.”  It 
will  amuse  every  one  who  is  with  the 
British  fo  read  the  above  paragraph  and 
to  try  to  realize  that  a writer  is  explain- 
ing why  Lord  Roberts  stood  still  at 
Bloemfontein.  It  will  amuse  them  be- 
cause in  the  British  army  it  is  quite 
enough  to  know  that  he  did  it.  No  one 
questions  or  doubts  “ Bobs  ” in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  His  place  is  unique  there — 
and  in  all  the  world  besides. 

In  all  the  world  besides  no  other  man 
has  the  confidence,  affection,  and  pride 
of  so  many  men.  It  is  not  merely  the 
private  soldier  who  is  wholly  satisfied 
simply  to  be  led  by  him.  The  feeling  is 
the  same  among  the  officers.  He  has 
infinite  tact,  because  he  is  in  complete 
sympathy  with  every  man  in  or  above  the 
ranks.  He  returns  every  salute;  he  talks 
toevery  sort  of  soldier;  he  knows  them  by 
name  by  the  hundreds.  He  is  more  pro- 
fuse in  kind  words  and  compliments 
than  in  reproof,  just  as  he  is  most  in- 
clined to  be  gentle  and  kindly,  yet  every 
man  knows  how  firm  and  severe  he  can 
be.  In  those  two  sentences  lies  the  defini- 
tion of  perfect  justice,  which  he  nearly 
personifies.  He  makes  so  little  show  and 
parade  that  there  is  no  plainer  man 
among  his  200,000;  and  yet  he  is  always 
as  neat  as  a pin;  a straight-built,  solidly 
set  up,  quick,  nervous  little  man,  with 
bright  eyes  under  a majestic  forehead 
and  above  a masterful  chin.  His  face  is 
so  sad  and  gentle  when  it  is  in  repose 
that  you  have  to  look  at  it  again  and 
again — and  then  only  to  add  to  your 
wonder  how  that  can  be  the  visage  of  a 
man  who  deals  death  for  a profession,  and 
leads  to  death  the  flower  of  the  army  he 
loves.  Look  at  the  same  face  again  when 
he  is  speaking,  giving  orders.  It  is  just 
as  kindly,  but  the  melancholy  has  fled, 
and  in  its  place  is  the  indefinable  tracery 
called  “ command.” 

At  Dreefontein  he  came  out  to  where 
the  naval  battery  was  and  sat  down  on 
a camp-stool  brought  for  him  by  his 
Indian  attendant.  He  spoke  to  the  offi- 
cer in  command  of  the  battery  cheerily, 
and  now  and  then  he  asked  the  younger 
officers  a question.  All  the  time  he  was 
smiling  and  looking  most  pleased,  though, 
for  its  size,  there  has  not  been  a hotter 


battle  in  the  war.  Gallopers  and  staff- 
officers  came  and  went,  bringing  news  and 
taking  away  orders.  “ Tell  Colonel  So- 
and-so  to  move  a little  forward  and  to 
the  left.”  “ Say  that  I wish  So-and-so 
would  push  forward.”  It  was  all  as 
quietly  and  calmly  said  and  done,  there 
in  the  heat  of  battle  and  within  range  of 
the  enemy’s  guns — as  calmly  and  quietly 
done  as  ever  a bank-manager  issued 
orders  to  his  clerks  on  a dull  afternoon. 
And,  just  as  suddendy  as  he  came,  the 
Field-Marshal  sprang  up  and  walked 
away,  with  the  Indian  and  the  chair  at 
his  heels. 

He  trusts  every  man  implicitly  until 
he  finds  himself  mistaken  in  an  indi- 
vidual; then  it  is  not  comfortable  to  be 
in  that  man’s  shoes.  He  is  never  angry. 
He  controls  his  temper  as  he  does  his 
appetite,  for  he  never  smokes,  and  drinks 
hardly  at  all.  He  live9,  in  war,  as  plainly 
as  any  colonel  under  him,  to  say  the 
least;  Beyond  and  behind  and  above  all 
else  that  distinguishes  him  is  this:  that 
though  he  is  a general  among  men,  he 
counts  himself,  before  God,  a humble 
soldier,  for,  without  ever  intruding  the 
facl,  he  is  a devout  Christian. 

I think  that  Lord  Methuen  is  another 
very  religious  man.  I am  quite  sure  he 
is  a very  good  man,  and  as  high  a type 
of  the  courteous  and  polished  gentleman 
as  the  army  contains.  Next  to  that — 
and,  some  may  say,  above  it — he  is  dis- 
tinguished for  a degree  of  bravery  which 
leads  one  to  imagine  that  he  would  fight 
a lion  with  a pocket-knife  rather  than 
show  the  animal  his  back.  I used  to 
think,  when  I was  attached  to  his  com- 
mand, that  he  was  braver  than  a general 
ought  to  show  himself,  so  often  did  he 
risk  being  killed  or  wounded,  even  on 
days  of  rest,  when  he  persisted  in  going 
to  the  outposts  to  study  his  and  the 
enemy’s  position.  At  Modder  River  he 
made  at  least  two  attempts  to  lead  his 
men  across  the  stream  under  heavy  fire, 
and  there,  you  remember,  he  was  wounded. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  all  the  British  leaders. 
Really  there  has  been  but  one  leader 
since  “ Little  Bobs  ” came.  Even  a name 
which  filled  the  world  has  now  been 
merged  in  his,  for  he  alone  commands — 
and  absolutely. 

Bloemtontein,  April  19 , 1900. 
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the  night  with  them,  and  I did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  plan,  for  I had  not  the  slight- 
est desire  to  go  to  a summer  hotel.  Just 
before  I went  up  to  my  room  to  get  ready 
for  supper,  the  young  Genevieve  came  to 
me  upon  the  porch. 

“ Would  you  mind,”  she  said,  “ letting 
me  feel  your  muscle  ?” 

Very  much  surprised,  1 reached  out  my 
arm  for  her  inspection,  and  she  clasped 
her  long  thin  fingers  around  my  biceps 
flexor  cubiii.  Apparently,  the  inspection 
was  very  satisfactory  to  her. 

u I would  give  anything,”  she  said,  “ if 
I had  muscle  like  that !” 

I laughed  heartily.  “ My  dear  little 
girl,”  said  I,  “ you  would  be  sorry,  indeed, 
if  you  had  anything  of  the  sort.  When 
you  grow  up  and  go  to  parties,  how  would 
you  like  to  show  bare  arms  shaped  like 
mine  ? You  would  be  a spectacle,  indeed.” 

“ Well,”  said  she,  “ perhaps  you  are 
right.  I might  not  care  to  have  them 
bulge,  but  I would  like  to  have  them 
hard.” 

It  was  a lively  supper  and  an  inter- 
esting evening.  Miss  Edith  sat  opposite 
to  me  at  table — I gave  her  this  title  be- 
cause I was  informed  that  there  was  an 
elder  sister  who  was  away  on  a visit.  I 
could  see  that  she  regarded  me  as  her 
especial  charge.  She  did  not  ask  me 
what  I would  have,  but  she  saw  that  ev- 
ery possible  want  was  attended  to.  As 
the  table  was  lighted  by  a large  hanging- 
lamp  I had  a better  view  of  her  features 
than  I had  yet  obtained.  She  was  not 
handsome.  Her  eyes  were  too  wide 
apart,  her  nose  needed  perhaps  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  her  well-shaped 
mouth  would  not  have  suffered  by  a slight 
reduction.  But  there  was  a cheerful 
honesty  in  her  expression  and  in  her 
words  which  gave  me  the  idea  that  she 
was  a girl  to  believe  in. 

After  supper  we  played  round  games, 
and  the  nervous  young  lady  talked. 
She  could  not  keep  her  mind  on  cards, 
and  therefore  played  no  game.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Larramie 
took  occasion  to  say  to  me,  and  her 
eyes  were  very  full  as  she  spoke,  that  she 
did  not  want  me  to  think  she  had  for- 
gotten that  that  day  I had  given  her  her 
daughter,  and  although  the  others — 
greatly  to  my  satisfaction — did  not  in- 
dulge in  any  such  embarrassing  expres- 


sions of  gratitude,  they  did  not  fail  to 
let  me  know  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  held  me.  The  little  girl,  Clara,  sat 
close  to  me  while  I was  playing,  every 
now  and  then  gently  stroking  my  arm, 
and  when  she  was  taken  off  to  bed  she  ran 
back  to  say  to  me  that  the  next  time  I 
brought  a bear  to  their  house  she  hoped 
I would  also  bring  some  little  ones.  Even 
Percy  took  occasion  to  let  me  know  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  was  willing 
to  entirely  overlook  the  fact  of  my  being 
a schoolmaster. 

After  the  games,  when  the  family  was 
scattering — not  to  their  several  bed- 
chambers, but  apparently  to  various 
forms  of  recreation  or  study  which  seem- 
ed to  demand  their  attention — Miss  Edith 
asked  me  if  I would  not  like  to  take  a 
walk  and  look  at  the  stars.  As  this  sug- 
gestion was  made  in  the  presence  of  her 
parents  I hesitated  a moment,  expecting 
some  discreet  objection.  But  none  came, 
and  I assented  most  willingly  to  a sub- 
astral promenade. 

There  was  a long  flagged  walk  which 
led  to  the  road,  and  backward  and  for- 
ward upon  this  path  we  walked  many, 
many  times. 

“ I like  starlight  better  than  moon- 
light,” said  Miss  Edith,  “ for  it  doesn’t 
pretend  to  be  anything  more  than  it  is. 
You  cannot  do  anything  by  starlight  ex- 
cept simply  walk  about,  and  if  there  are 
any  trees,  that  isn’t  easy.  You  know 
this,  you  don’t  expect  anything  more,  and 
you’re  satisfied.  But  moonlight  is  differ- 
ent. Sometimes  it  is  so  bright  out-of- 
doors  when  the  moon  is  full  that  you 
are  apt  to  think  you  could  play  golf  or 
croquet,  or  even  sit  on  a bench  and  read. 
But  it  isn’t  so.  You  can’t  do  any  of 
these  things — at  least,  you  can’t  do  them 
with  any  satisfaction.  And  yet,  month 
after  month,  if  you  live  in  the  country, 
the  moon  deceives  you  into  thinking  that 
for  a great  many  things  she  is  nearly  as 
good  as  the  sun.  But  all  she  does  is  to 
make  the  world  beautiful,  and  she  doesn’t 
do  that  as  well  as  the  sun  does  it.  The 
stars  make  no  pretences,  and  that’s  the 
reason  I like  them  better. 

“ But  I didn’t  bring  you  out  here  to 
tell  you  all  this,”  she  continued,  offer- 
ing me  no  opportunity  of  giving  my 
opinions  on  the  stars  and  moon.  “ I 
simply  wanted  to  say  that  I am  so  glad 
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and  thankful  to  be  walking  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  with  whole  bones 
and  not  a scratch  from  head  to  foot  ” — 
at  this  point  my  heart  began  to  sink:  I 
never  do  know  what  to  say  when  people 
are  grateful  to  me — “ that  I am  going 
to  show  you  my  gratitude  by  treating  you 
as  I know  you  would  like  to  be  treated. 
I shall  not  pour  out  my  gratitude  before 
you  and  make  you  say  things  which  are 
incorrect,  for  you  are  bound  to  do  that  if 
you  say  anything — ” 

“ I thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,”  I said,  “ but  now  let  us  talk  some 
more  about  the  stars.” 

“ Oh,  bother  the  stars !”  said  she.  “ But 
I will  drop  the  subject  of  gratitude  as 
soon  as  I have  said  that  if  you  ever  come 
to  know  me  better  than  you  do  now,  you 
will  know  that  in  regard  to  such  things 
I am  the  right  kind  of  a girl.” 

I had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she 
was  entirely  correct.  And  then  she  be- 
gan to  talk  about  golf,  and  after  that  of 
croquet. 

“ I consider  that  the  finest  out-door 
game  we  have,”  she  said,  “ because  there 
is  more  science  in  it  than  you  find  in  any 
of  the  others.  Your  brains  must  work 
when  you  play  croquet  with  intelligent 
opponents.” 

“ The  great  trouble  about  it  is,”  I said, 
4<  that  it  is  often  so  easy.” 

“ But  you  can  get  rid  of  that  objec- 
tion,” she  replied,  “ if  you  have  a bad 
ground.  Croquet  needs  hazards  just  as 
much  as  golf  does.  The  finest  games  I 
have  ever  seen  were  played  on  a bad 
ground.” 

So  we  talked  and  walked  until  some  of 
the  lights  in  the  upper  windows  of  the 
house  had  gone  out.  We  ascended  to 
the  porch,  and  just  before  entering  the 
front  door  she  turned  to  me. 

“ I wish  I could  go  to  sleep  to-night 
with  the  same  right  to  feel  proud,  self- 
confident,  superior,  that  you  have.  Good- 
night.” And  she  held  out  her  hand  and 
gave  mine  a strong,  hearty  shake. 

I smiled  as  she  left  me  standing  on  the 
porch.  This  was  the  same  spot  on  which 
her  sister  Genevieve  had  felt  my  muscle. 
“ This  is  an  appreciative  family,”  I said, 
and  guided  by  the  sound  of  voices,  I 
found  Mr.  Larramie  and  his  son  Walter 
in  the  billiard-room. 

Before  going  to  bed  that  night  I did 


not  throw  myself  into  an  easy-chair  and 
gaze  musingly  out  into  the  night.  On 
the  contrary,  I stood  up  sturdily  with  my 
back  to  the  mantel-piece,  and  with  the 
forefinger  of  my  right  hand  I tapped  my 
left  palm. 

“ Now,  then,”  said  I to  myself,  “ as 
soon  as  my  bicycle  is  put  into  working 
order  I shall  imitate  travellers  in  hot 
countries;  I shall  ride  all  night,  and  I 
shall  rest  all  day.  There  are  too  many 
young  women  in  Cathay.  They  turn  up 
one  after  another  with  the  regularity  of 
a continuous  performance.  No  sooner  is 
the  curtain  rung  down  on  one  act  than  it 
is  rung  up  on  another.  Perhaps  after  a 
while  I may  get  out  of  Cathay,  and  then 
again  I can  ride  by  day.” 

In  taking  my  things  from  my  valise,  I 
pulled  out  the  little  box  which  the  doc- 
tor’s daughter  had  given  me,  but  I did  not 
open  it.  “ No,”  said  I,  “ there  is  no  need 
whatever  that  I should  take  a capsule  to- 
night.” 

After  breakfast  the  next  day  Mr.  Lar- 
ramie came  to  me.  “ Do  you  know,”  said 
he,  “ I feel  ashamed  on  account  of  the 
plans  I made  for  you.” 

I did  not  know,  for  I could  see  no 
earthly  reason  for  such  feeling. 

“ I arranged,”  said  he,  “ to  send  to  the 
Holly  Sprig  for  your  machine,  and  then 
to  have  you  and  it  driven  over  to  Water- 
ton.  Now  this  I consider  brutish.  My 
wjfe  told  me  that  it  was,  and  I agree 
with  her  perfectly.  It  will  take  sev- 
eral days  to  repair  that  injured  wheel — 
Walter  tells  me  you  cannot  expect  it  in 
less  than  three  days — and  what  will  you 
do  in  Waterton  all  that  time?  It  isn’t 
a pretty  country,  the  hotels  are  barely 
good  enough  for  a night’s  stop,  and  there 
isn’t  anything  for  you  to  do.  Even  if 
you  hired  a wheel  you  would  find  it  stupid 
exploring  that  country.  Now,  sir,  that 
plan  is  brushed  entirely  out  of  sight. 
Your  bicycle  shall  be  sent  on,  and  when 
you  hear  that  it  is  repaired  and  ready 
for  use,  you  can  go  on  yourself  if  you 
wish  to.” 

“ My  dear  sir,”  I exclaimed,  “ this  is 
entirely  too  much!” 

He  put  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders 
and  looked  me  squarely  in  the  face. 
“ Too  much!”  said  he,  “ too  much!  That 
may  be  your  opinion,  but  I can  tell 
you  you  have  got  the  whole  of  the  rest 
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of  the  world  against  you.  That  is,  you 
would  have  if  they  all  knew  the  circum- 
stances. Now  you  are  only  one,  and  if 
you  want  to  know  how  many  people  are 
opposed  to  you,  I have  no  doubt  Percy 
can  tell  you,  but  I am  not  very  well  post- 
ed in  regard  to  the  present  population  of 
the  world.” 

There  was  no  good  reason  that  I could 
offer  why  I should  go  and  sit  solitary  in 
Waterton  for  three  days,  and  if  I had 
had  any  such  reason  I know  it  would 
have  been  treated  with  contempt.  So  I 
submitted — not  altogether  with  an  easy 
mind,  and  yet  seeing  cause  for  nothing 
but  satisfaction  and  content. 

“ Another  thing,”  said  Mr.  Larramie; 
“ I have  thought  that  you  would  like  to 
attend  to  your  bicycle  yourself.  Perhaps 
you  will  want  to  take  it  apart  before  you 
send  it  away.  Percy  will  be  glad  to 
drive  to  the  Holly  Sprig,  and  you  can  go 
with  him.  Then  when  you  come  back  I 
will  have  my  man  take  your  machine  to 
Waterton.  I have  a young  horse  very 
much  in  need  of  work,  and  I shall  be  glad 
to  have  an  excuse  for  giving  him  some 
travelling  to  do.” 

I stood  astounded.  Go  back  to  the 
Holly  Sprig ! This  arrangement  had 
been  made  without  reference  to  me.  It 
had  been  supposed,  of  course,  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  go  and  attend  to  the 
proper  packing  of  my  bicycle.  Even  now, 
Percy,  running  across  the  yard,  called  to 
me  that  he  would  be  ready  to  start  in  two 
minutes. 

When  I took  my  seat  in  the  wagon, 
Mr.  Larramie  was  telling  me  that  he 
would  like  me  to  inform  Mrs.  Chester 
that  he  would  keep  the  bear  until  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  owner 
would  not  come  for  it,  and  that  then  he 
would  either  sell  it  or  buy  it  himself,  and 
make  satisfactory  settlement  with  her. 

I know  I did  not  hear  all  that  he  said, 
for  my  mind  was  wildly  busy  trying 
to  decide  what  I ought  to  do.  Should  I 
jump  down  even  now  and  decline  to  go 
to  the  Holly  Sprig,  or  should  I go  on  and 
attend  to  my  business  like  a sensible 
man  ? There  was  certainly  no  reason 
why  I should  do  anything  else,  but  when 
the  impatient  Percy  started,  my  mind 
was  not  in  the  least  made  up;  I remained 
on  the  seat  beside  him  simply  because  T 
was  tlierk 


Percy  was  a good  driver,  and  glad  to 
exhibit  his  skill.  He  was  also  in  a live- 
ly mood,  and  talked  with  great  freedom. 
“Do  you  know,”  said  he,  “that  Edith 
wanted  to  drive  you  over  to  the  inn? 
Think  of  that!  But  it  had  all  been  cut 
and  dried  that  I should  go,  and  I was  not 
going  to  listen  to  any  such  nonsense. 
Besides,  you  might  want  somebody  to 
help  you  take  your  machine  apart  and 
pack  it  up.” 

I was  well  satisfied  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  boy  and  not  by  his  sister,  and  as 
the  wheels  and  his  tongue  rattled  along 
together,  we  soon  reached  the  inn. 

Percy  drove  past  it  and  was  about  to 
turn  into  the  entrance  of  the  yard,  but  I 
stopped  him.  “I  suppose  your  wheel  is 
back  there?”  he  said. 

“ Yes,”  said  I,  “ but  I will  get  out 
here.” 

“All  right,”  he  replied;  “HI  drive 
around  to  the  sheds.” 

At  the  open  door  of  the  large  room  I 
met  Mrs.  Chester,  evidently  on  her  way 
out  of  doors.  She  wore  a wide  straw 
hat,  her  hands  were  gloved,  and  she  car- 
ried a basket  and  a pair  of  large  shears. 
When  she  saw  me  there  was  a sudden 
flush  upon  her  face,  but  it  disappeared 
quickly.  Whether  this  meant  that  she 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  me  again, 
or  whether  it  showed  that  she  resented 
my  turning  up  again  so  soon  after  she 
thought  she  was  finally  rid  of  me,  I 
did  not  know.  It  does  not  do  to  predi- 
cate too  much  upon  the  flushes  of  women. 

I hastened  to  inform  her  why  I had 
come,  and  now,  having  recovered  from 
her  momentary  surprise,  she  asked  me 
to  walk  in  and  sit  down,  an  invitation 
which  I willingly  accepted,  for  I did  not 
in  the  least  object  to  detaining  her  from 
her  garden. 

Now  she  wanted  to  know  how  I had 
managed  to  get  on  with  the  bear,  and 
what  the  people  at  the  Cheltenham  said 
about  it,  and  when  I went  on  to  tell  her 
the  whole  story,  which  I did  at  consider- 
able length,  she  was  intensely  interested. 
She  shuddered  at  the  runaway,  she  laugh- 
ed heartily  at  the  uprisings  of  the  Mc- 
Kenna sisters,  and  she  listened  earnest- 
ly to  everything  I had  to  say  about  the 
Larramies. 

“ You  seem  to  have  a wonderful  way,” 
she  exclaimed,  “of  falling  in  with — ” 
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then,”  said  Percy,  taking  the  reins  and 
mounting  to  his  seat,  “ all  you’ve  got  to 
do  is  to  get  up,  and  we’ll  be  off.” 

I turned  to  the  back  door,  but  she  was 
not  there.  “ Wait  a minute,”  said  I,  and 
I hurried  into  the  house.  She  was  not 
in  the  hall.  I looked  into  the  large  room. 
She  was  not  there.  I went  into  the  par- 
lor, and  out  upon  the  front  porch.  Then 
I went  back  into  the  house  to  seek  some 
one  who  might  call  her.  I was  even  will- 
ing to  avail  myself  of  the  services  of 
citric  acid,  for  I could  not  leave  that 
house  without  speaking  to  her  again. 

In  a moment  Mrs.  Chester  appeared 
from  some  inner  room.  I believe  she 
suspected  that  I had  something  to  say  to 
her  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bear  or  the  Larramies,  for  I had  been 
conscious  that  my  speech  had  been  a lit- 
tle rambling,  as  if  I were  earnestly 
thinking  of  something  else  than  what  I 
was  saying,  and  that  she  desired  that  I 
should  be  taken  away  without  an  op- 
portunity to  unburden  my  mind ; but  now 
hearing  me  tramping  about  and  knowing 
that  I was  looking  for  her,  she  was 
obliged  to  show  herself. 

As  she  came  forward  I noticed  that  her 
expression  had  changed  somewhat.  There 
was  nothing  merry  about  her  eyes ; I 
think  she  was  slightly  pale,  and  her  brows 
were  a little  contracted,  as  if  she  were 
doing  something  she  did  not  want  to  do. 

“ I hope  you  found  everything  all 
right,”  she  said. 

I looked  at  her  steadily.  “ No,”  said 
I,  “ everything  is  not  all  right.” 

A slight  shade  of  anxiety  came  upon 
her  face.  “ I am  sorry  to  hear  that,” 
she  said.  “ Was  your  wheel  injured 
more  than  you  thought?” 

“ Wheel !”  I exclaimed.  “ I was  not 
thinking  of  wheels ! I will  tell  you  what 
is  not  all  right!  It  is  not  right  for  me 
to  go  away  without  saying  to  you  that 
I—” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a strong, 
shrill  whistle  from  the  front  of  the  house. 
A most  unmistakable  sense  of  relief 
showed  itself  upon  her  face.  She  ran  to 
the  front  door,  and  called  out,  “ Yes,  he 
is  coming.” 

There,  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to 
follow  her.  I greatly  disliked  going 
away  without  saying  what  I wanted  to 
say,  and  I would  have  been  willing  to 


speak  even  at  the  front  door,  but  she  gave 
me  no  chance. 

“ Good-by,”  she  said,  extending  her 
hand.  It  was  gloved.  It  gave  no  clasp 
— it  invited  none.  As  I could  not  say 
the  words  which  were  on  my  tongue,  I 
said  nothing,  and  raising  my  cap,  I hur- 
ried away. 

To  make  up  for  lost  time,  Percy 
drove  very  rapidly.  “ I came  mighty 
near  having  a fight  while  you  were  in  the 
house,”  said  he.  “ It  was  that  boy  at  the 
inn.  He’s  a queer  sort  of  a fellow,  and 
awfully  impertinent.  He  was  talking 
about  you.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the 
bear  had  hurt  you.  He  said  he  believed 
you  were  really  afraid  of  the  beast,  and 
only  wanted  to  show  off  before  the  wom- 
en. 

“ I stood  up  for  you,  and  I told  him 
about  Edith’s  runaway,  and  then  he  said, 
fair  and  square,  that  he  didn’t  believe 
you  stopped  the  horse.  He  said  he  guess- 
ed my  sister  pulled  him  up  herself,  and 
that  then  you  came  along  and  grabbed 
him  and  took  all  the  credit.  That’s  the 
sort  of  a fellow  you  were. 

“ That’s  the  time  I was  going  to  pitch 
into  him,  but  then  I thought  it  would  be 
a pretty  low-down  thing  for  me  to  be 
fighting  a country  tavern  boy,  so  I sim- 
ply gave  him  my  opinion  of  him.  I don’t 
believe  he’d  have  held* the  horse,  only  he 
thought  it  would  make  you  get  away 
quicker.  He  hates  you.  Did  you  ever 
kick  him  or  anything?” 

The  scene  vividly  recurred  to  my  mind 
— the  horse  leaping  onward  at  furious 
speed,  the  swaying  vehicle,  and  the  girl 
tugging  at  the  reins.  But  in  spite  of  my 
disturbed  state  of  mind  I laughed,  and 
thanked  Percy  for  his  championship  of 
me. 

When  my  unfortunate  bicycle  had  been 
started  on  its  way  to  Waterton,  I threw 
myself  into  the  family  life  of  the  Lar- 
ramies, determined  not  to  let  them  see 
any  perturbations  of  mind  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  extraordinary  prompt- 
ness of  the  younger  son.  If  a man  had 
gone  with  me  instead  of  that  boy,  I would 
have  had  every  opportunity  of  saying 
what  I wanted  to  say  to  the  mistress  of 
the  Holly  Sprig.  I may  state  that  I fre- 
quently found  myself  trying  to  determine 
what  it  was  I wanted  to  say. 

I did  my  best  to  suppress  all  thoughts 
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his  life,  making  no  change  whatever, 
very  much  as  if  she  had  expected  him  to 
come  back  and  wished  him  to  find  every- 
thing as  he  had  left  it. 

“ Of  course  she  doesn’t  expect  him  to 
come  back,”  said  Mr.  Larramie,  “ because 
it  must  now  be  four  years  since  the  time 
of  his  supposed  murder—” 

“ Supposed !”  I cried,  with  much  more 
excited  interest  than  I would  have  shown 
if  I had  taken  proper  thought  before 
speaking. 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Larramie,  u that  is 
a fine  point.  I said  supposed  because  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  not  definitely  known. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  dead,  for  even  if  this  fact 
had  not  been  conclusively  proved  by  the 
police  investigations,  it  might  now  be 
considered  proved  by  his  continued  ab- 
sence. It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  Mr.  Chester  alive  to  keep  away  from 
his  wife  for  four  years  — they  were  de- 
voted to  each  other.  Furthermore,  the 
exact  manner  of  his  death  is  not  known — 
although  it  must  have  been  a murder — 
and  for  these  reasons  I used  the  word 
supposed.  But,  really,  so  far  as  human* 
judgment  can  go,  the  whole  matter  is  a 
certainty.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
in  the  world  that  Mrs.  Chester  so  con- 
siders it,  and  yet,  as  she  does  not  posi- 
tively know  it — as  she  has  not  the  actual 
proofs  that  her  husband  is  no  longer  liv- 
ing— she  refuses  in  certain  ways,  in  cer- 
tain ways  only,  to  consider  herself  a 
widow.” 

“ And  what  ways  are  those  ?”  I asked, 
in  a voice  which,  I hope,  exhibited  no  un- 
due emotion. 

“ She  declines  to  marry  again,”  said 
Mrs.  Larramie,  now  taking  up  the  con- 
versation. “ Of  course,  such  a pretty  wo- 
man— I may  say,  such  a charming  woman 
— would  have  admirers,  and  I know  that 
she  has  had  some  most  excellent  offers, 
but  she  has  always  refused  to  consider 
any  of  them.  There  was  one  gentleman, 
a man  of  wealth  and  position,  who  had 
proposed  to  her  before  she  married  Mr. 
Chester,  who  came  on  here  to  offer  him- 
self Rgain,  but  she  cut  off  everything  he 
had  to  say  by  telling  him  that  as  she  did 
not  positively  know  that  her  husband  was 
not  living,  she  could  not  allow  a word  of 
that  sort  to  be  said  to  her.  I know  this, 
because  she  told  me  so  herself.” 


There  was  a good  deal  more  talk  of  the 
sort,  and  of  course  it  interested  me  great- 
ly, although  I tried  not  to  show  it,  but  I 
could  not  help  wondering  why  the  sub- 
ject had  been  brought  forward  in  such  an 
impressive  manner  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
something  personal  in  it — personal  to  me. 
Had  that  boy  Percy  been  making  reports  ? 

In  the  evening  I found  out  all  about 
it,  and  in  a very  straightforward  and  di- 
rect fashion.  I discovered  Miss  Edith 
by  herself,  and  asked  her  if  all  that  talk 
about  Mrs.  Chester  had  been  intended  for 
my  benefit,  and  if  so,  why  ? 

She  laughed.  “ I expected  you  to  come 
and  ask  me  about  that,”  she  said,  “ for  of 
course  you  could  see  through  a good  deal 
of  it.  It  is  all  father’s  kindness  and 
goodness.  Percy  was  a little  out  of  tem- 
per when  he  came  back,  and  he  spun  a 
yarn  about  your  being  sweet  on  Mrs. 
Chester,  and  how  he  could  hardly  get  you 
away  from  her,  and  all  that.  He  had 
an  idea  that  you  wanted  to  go  there  and 
live,  at  least  for  the  summer.  Some- 
thing a boy  said  to  him  made  him  think 
that.  So  father  thought  that  if  you 
had  any  notions  about  Mrs.  Chester  you 
ought  to  have  the  matter  placed  properly 
before  you  without  any  delay,  and  I ex- 
pect his  reason  for  mentioning  it  at  the 
supper  table  was  that  it  might  then  seem 
like  a general  subject  of  conversation, 
whereas  it  would  have  been  very  pointed 
indeed  if  he  had  taken  you  apart  and 
talked  to  you  about  it.” 

“ Indeed  it  would,”  said  I.  “ And  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I will  say  that  boys  are 
unmitigated  nuisances!  If  they  are  not 
hearing  what  they  ought  not  to  hear, 
they  are  imagining  what  they  ought  not 
to  imagine — ” 

“ And  telling  things  that  they  ought 
not  to  tell,”  she  added,  with  a laugh. 

“ Which  is  an  extremely  bad  thing,”* 
said  I,  “ when  there  is  nothing  to  tell.” 

For  the  rest  of  that  evening  I was  more 
lively  than  is  my  wont,  for  it  was  a very 
easy  thing  to  be  lively  in  that  family.  I 
do  not  think  that  I gave  any  one  reason 
to  suppose  that  I was  a man  whose  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  a -notice  not  to 
trespass. 

As  usual,  I communed  with  myself  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  Wherefore  this  feel- 
ing of  disappointment?  What  did  it 
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mean?  Would  I have  said  anything  of 
importance,  of  moment,  to  Mrs.  Chester, 
if  the  boy  Percy  had  given  me  an  op- 
portunity? What  would  I have  said? 
What  could  I have  said  ? I could  see  that 
she  did  not  wish  that  I should  say  any- 
thing, and  now  I knew  the  reason  for 
it.  It  was  all  plain  enough  on  her 
side.  Even  if  she  had  allowed  herself 
any  sort  of  emotion  regarding  me,  she 
did  not  wish  me  to  indulge  in  anything 
of  the  kind.  But  as  for  myself.  I could 
decide  nothing  about  myself. 

I smiled  grimly  as  my  eyes  fell  upon 
the  little  box  of  capsules.  My  first 
thought  was  that  I should  take  two  of 
them,  but  then  I shook  my  head.  “ It 
would  be  utterly  useless,”  I said ; “ they 
would  do  me  no  good.” 

In  the  course  of  the  next  morning  I 
found  myself  alone.  I put  on  my  cap, 
lighted  a pipe,  and  started  down  the  flag 
walk  to  the  gate.  In  a few  moments  I 
heard  running  steps  behind  me,  and  turn- 
ing, I saw  Miss  Edith.  “ Don’t  look 
cross,”  she  said.  “Were  you  going  for 
a walk?” 

I scouted  the  idea  of  crossness,  and 
said  that  I had  thought  of  taking  a stroll. 

“ That  seems  funny,”  said  she,  “ for 
nobody  in  this  house  ever  goes  out  for  a 
lonely  walk.  But  you  cannot  go  just 
yet.  There’s  a man  at  the  back  of  the 
house  with  a letter  for  you.” 

“ A letter !”  I exclaimed.  “ Who  in  the 
world  could  have  sent  a letter  to  me 
here?” 

“ The  only  way  to  find  out,” 


still,  without  opening  the  letter,  I asked 
him  where  it  came  from. 

“ That  was  give  to  me  in  New  York, 
sir,”  said  he,  “by  a Dago,  one  of  these 
I-talians.  He  give  me  the  money  to  go 
to  Blackburn  Station  in  the  cars,  and 
then  I walked  over  to  the  tavern.  He 
said  he  though!;  I’d  find  you  there,  sir. 
He  told  me  just  what  sort  of  a lookin’ 
man  you  was,  sir,  and  that  letter  is  for 
you,  and  no  mistake.  He  didn’t  know 
your  name  or  he’d  put  it  on.” 

“ Oh,  it  is  from  the  owner  of  the  bear,” 
said  I. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  said  the  man,  “ that’s  him. 
He  did  own  a bear — he  told  me — that 
eat  up  your  tire.” 

I now  tore  open  the  blank  envelope,  and 
found  it  contained  a letter  on  a single 
sheet,  and  in  this  was  a folded  paper, 
very  dirty.  The  letter  was  apparently 
written  in  Italian,  and  had  no  signature. 
I ran  my  eye  along  the  opening  lines,  and 
soon  found  that  it  would  be  a very  dif- 
ficult piece  of  business  for  me  to  read 
that  letter.  I was  a fair  French  and 
German  scholar,  but  my  knowledge  of 
Italian  was  due  entirely  to  its  relation- 
ship with  Latin.  I told  the  man  to  rest 
himself  somewhere,  and  went  to  the 
house,  and  finding  Miss  Edith,  I informed 
her  that  I had  a letter  from  the  bear 
man,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  read 
Italian. 

“ I studied  the  language  at  school,”  she 
said,  “ but  I have  not  practised  much. 
However,  let  us  go  into  the  library — there 
is  a dictionary  there — and  per- 


she  answered,  “ is  to  go  and 
see.” 

Under  a tree  at  the  back  of 
the  house  I found  a young 
negro  man,  very  warm  and 
dusty,  who  handed  me  a letter, 
which,  to  my  surprise,  bore  no 
address.  “ How  do  you  know 
this  is  for  me?”  said  I. 

He  was  a good-natured  look- 
ing fellow.  “ Oh,  I know  it’s 
for  you,  sir,”  said  he.  “ They 
told  me  at  the  little  tavern — 
the  Holly  something — that  I’d 
find  you  here.  You’re  the 
gentleman  that  had  a bicycle 
tire  eat  up  by  a bear,  ain’t 
you  ?” 

I admitted  that  I was,  and 


haps  we  can  spell  it  out.” 

We  spread  the  open  sheet 
upon  the  library  table,  and 
laid  the  folded  paper  near  by, 
and  sitting  side  by  side,  with 
a dictionary  before  us,  we  went 
to  work.  It  was  very  hard 
work. 

“ I think,”  said  my  com- 
panion, after  ten  minutes’  ap- 
plication, “that  the  man  who 
sent  you  this  letter  writes 
Italian  about  as  badly  as  we 
read  it.  I think  I could  de- 
cipher the  meaning  of  his 
words  if  I knew  what  letters 
these  funny  scratches  were  in- 
tended to  represent.  But  let 
us  stick  to  it.  After  a while  we 
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kill  The  wicked  man  would  not 
have  been  killed  so  easily.  He  turned 
oyer  the  man.  He  was  dead.  His 
eves  were  used  to  the  darkness, 
and  he  could  see  that  he 
sggg.,  was  the  wrong  man. 

The  coat  of  the 


mur- 

derfed  man  had  fallen  open 
a ltd  it  paper  showed  itself 
in  an  inside  pocket.  The 
Italian  waited  only  long 
enough  to  snatch  this 
paper.  lie  wanted  to 


body  any  ques- 
tions. He  put 
the  paper  away 
and  kept  it.  He 
often  thought  he 
ought  to  burn 

may  get  a little  used  to  the  writing,  and  the  paper,  hut  he  did  not  do  it.  He 
I must  admit  that  I have*  a curiosity  to 
know  what  the  man  has  to  say  about  his 
bear.” 

After  a time  the  work  became  easier. 

Miss  Edith  possessed  an  acuteness  of  per- 
ception which  enabled  her  to  decipher  al- 
most illegible  words  by  comparing  them 
with  others  which  were  better  written. 

We  were  at  last  enabled  to  translate  the 
letter.  The  substance  of  it  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  writer  came  to  New  York  on  a 
ship.  There  was  a man  on  the  ship,  an 
Italian  man,  who  was  very  wicked.  He 
did  very  wicked  things  to  the  writer. 

When  he  got  to  New  York  he  kept  on  be- 
ing wicked.  Tic  was  so  wicked  that  the 
writer  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  him.  He 
waited  for  him  one  night  for  two  hours. 

At  last  the  moment  came.  It  was  very 
dark,  and  the.  victim  came,  walking  fast,  at 
The  avenger  sprang  from  a doorway  and 
plunged  his  knife  into  the  back  of  the 
victim.  The  man  fell,  mid  the  moment 
he  fell  the  writer  of  the  letter  knew  that 
he  was  not  the  man  he  had  intended  to 
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was  afraid.  The  paper  had  a name  on 
it,  and  he  was  sure  that  was  the  name  of 
the  man  he  had  killed.  He  thought  as 
long  as  he  kept  the  paper  there  was  a 
chance  for  his  forgiveness. 

This  was  all  four  years  ago.  He  work- 
ed hard,  and  after  a while  lie  bought  a 
hear.  When  his  bear  ate  up  the  India 
rubber  on  my  bicycle  he  was  very  much 
frightened,  for  he  was  afraid  he  might 
be  sent  to  prison.  But  that  was  not  the 
fright  that  made  him  run  away. 

When  he  talked  to  the  boy  and  asked 
him  the  name  of  the  keeper  of  the  inn, 
and  the  boy  told  him  what  it  was,  then 
the  earth  seemed  to  oj>en  and  he  saw 
hell.  The  name  was  the  name  that  was 
on  the  paper  be  had  taken  from  the 
man  he  had  killed  by  mistake,  and  this 
was  his  wife  whose  house  he  was  staying 
He  was  seized  with  such  a horror 
and  such  a fear  that  everything  might 
bo  found  out,  and  that  he  would  be  ar- 
rested, that  he  ran  away  to  the  railroad 
and  took  a train  for  New  York. 

He  did  not  want  his  bear.  He  did  not 
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want  to  be  known  as  the  man  who  had 
been  going  about  with  a bear.  One 
thing  he  wanted,  and  that  was  to  get  back 
to  Italy,  where  he  would  be  safe.  He 
was  going  back  very  soon  in  a ship.  He 
had  changed  his  name.  He  could  not 
be  found  any  more. 

But  he  knew  his  soul  would  never  have 
any  peace  if  he  did  not  send  the  paper 
to  the  wife  of  the  man  he  had  made  a 
mistake  about.  But  he  could  not  write 
a letter  to  her,  so  he  sent  it  to  me  for 
me  to  give  her  the  paper  and  to  tell  her 
what  he  had  written  in  the  letter.  He 
left  America  forever.  Nobody  in  this 
country  would  ever  see  him  again.  He 
was  gone.  He  was  lost  to  all  people  in 
this  country,  but  his  soul  felt  better  now 
that  he  had  done  that  which  would  make 
the  lady  whose  husband  he  had  killed 
know  how  it  had  happened.  The  bear 
he  would  give  to  her.  That  was  all  that 
he  could  do  for  her. 

There  was  no  formal  close  to  the  let- 
ter; the  writer  had  said  what  he  had  to 
say  and  stopped. 

Miss  Edith  and  I looked  at  each  other. 
Her  eyes  had  grown  large  and  bright. 
“Now,  shall  we  examine  that  paper?” 

“ I do  not  know  that  we  have  a right 
to  do  so,”  I said.  I know  my  voice  was 
trembling,  for  I was  very  much  agitated. 
“ Tliat  belongs  to — to  her!” 

“ I think,”  said  Miss  Edith,  “ that  we 
ought  to  look  at  it.  It  is  merely  a fold- 
ed paper.  I do  not  think  we  ought  to 
thrust  information  upon  Mrs.  Chester 
without  knowing  what  it  is.  Perhaps  the 
man  made  a mistake  in  the  name.  We 
may  do  a great  deal  of  mischief  if  we  do 
not  know  exactly  what  we  are  about.” 
And  so  saying  she  took  the  paper  and 
opened  it. 

It  was  nothing  but  a grocery  bill,  but 
it  was  made  out  to — Godfrey  Chester, 
Dr.  Evidently  it  was  for  goods  sup- 
plied to  the  inn.  It  was  receipted. 

For  a few  moments  I said  nothing,  and 
then  I exclaimed,  in  tones  which  made 
my  companion  gaze  very  earnestly  at  me : 
“ I must  go  to  her  immediately!  I must 
take  her  these  papers!  She  must  know 
everything !” 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  Miss  Edith,  “ but 
don’t  you  think  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  apprehending  this  man — 
this  Italian?  Let  us  go  and  question  his 


messenger.”  We  went  out  together,  she 
carrying,  tightly  clasped,  both  the  letter 
and  the  bill. 

The  black  man  could  tell  us  very  little. 
An  Italian  that  he  had  never  seen  before 
gave  him  the  letter  to  take  to  the  Holly 
Sprig  Inn,  and  give  to  the  gentleman 
that  had  had  his  tire  eaten  by  a bear. 
If  the  gentleman  was  not  there,  he  was 
to  ask  to  have  it  sent  to  him.  That  was 
everything  he  knew. 

“ Hid  the  Italian  give  you  money  to 
go  back  with?”  asked  Miss  Edith,  and 
the  man  rather  reluctantly  admitted  that 
he  did. 

“Well,  you  can  keep  that  for  your- 
self,” said  she,  “ and  we’ll  pay  your  pas- 
sage back.  But  we  would  like  you  to 
wait  here  for  a while.  There  may  be 
some  sort  of  an  answer.” 

The  man  laughed.  “ ’Tain’t  no  use 
sending  no  answer,”  said  he ; “ I couldn’t 
find  that  Dago  again.  They’re  all  so 
much  alike.  He  said  he  was  goin’  away 
on  a ship.  You  see,  it  was  yesterday  he 
gave  me  that  letter.  I ’speet  he’ll  be  a 
long  way  out  to  sea  before  I get  back, 
even  if  I did  know  who  he  was  and  what 
ship  he  was  goin’  on.  But  if  you  want 
me  to  wait,  I don’t  mind  waitin’.” 

“ Very  good,”  said  Miss  Edith,  “ and 
you  can  go  into  the  kitchen  and  have 
something  to  eat.”  And  calling  a maid, 
she  gave  orders  for  the  man’s  entertain- 
ment. 

“ Now,”  said  she,  turning  to  me,  “ let 
us  take  a walk  through  the  orchard.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.” 

“ No,”  said  I,  “ I can’t  talk  at  present. 
I must  go  immediately  to  the  inn  with 
those  papers.  It  is  right  that  not  a mo- 
ment should  be  lost  in  delivering  this 
most  momentous  message  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  me.” 

“ But  I must  speak  to  you  first,”  said 
she,  and  she  walked  rapidly  toward  the 
orchard.  As  she  still  held  the  papers  in 
her  hand,  I was  obliged  to  follow  her. 

As  spon  as  we  had  begun  to  walk  un- 
der the  apple-trees  she  turned  to  me  and 
said:  “I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  take 
this  letter  and  the  bill  to  Mrs.  Chester. 
It  would  not  be  right.  There  would  be 
something  cruel  about  it.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  I exclaimed. 

“ Of  course  I do  not  know  exactly  the 
state  of  the  case,”  she  answered,  “ but  I 
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will  tell  you  what  I think  about  it  as 
far  as  I know.  You  must  not  be  offend- 
ed at  what  I say.  If  I am  a friend  to 
anybody — and  I would  be  ashamed  if  I 
were  not  a friend  to  you — I must  tell 
him  just  what  I think  about  things,  and 
this  is  what  I think  about  this  thing:  I 
ought  to  take  these  papers  to  Mrs.  Ches- 
ter. I know  her  well  enough,  and  it  is 
a woman  who  ought  to  go  to  her  at  such 
a time.” 

“ That  message  was  intrusted  to  me,” 
I said. 

“ Of  course  it  was,”  she  answered,  “ but 
the  bear  man  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.  He  did  not  understand  the  cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ What  circumstances  ?”  I asked. 

She  gave  me  a look  as  if  she  were  go- 
ing to  take  aim  at  me  and  wanted  to  be 
sure  of  my  position.  Then  she  said: 
“ Percy  told  us  he  thought  you  were 
courting  Mrs.  Chester.  That  was  pure 
impertinence  on  his  part,  and  perhaps 
what  father  said  at  the  table  was  imperti- 
nence too,  but  I know  he  said  it  because 
he  thought  there  might  be  something  in 
Percy’s  chatter,  and  that  you  ought  to 
understand  how  things  stood.  Now,  you 
may  think  it  impertinence  on  my  part  if 
you  choose,  but  it  really  does  seem  to  me 
that  you  are  very  much  interested  in 
Mrs.  Chester.  Didn’t  you  intend  to  walk 
down  to  the  Holly  Sprig  when  you  were 
starting  out  by  yourself  this  morning?” 

“ Yes,”  said  I,  “ I did.” 

“ I thought  so,”  she  replied.  “ And 
that,  of  course,  was  your  own  business, 
and  what  father  said  about  her  being  un- 
willing to  marry  again  need  not  have 
made  any  difference  to  you  if  you  had 
chosen  not  to  mind  it.  But  now,  don’t 
you  think,  if  you  look  at  the  matter 
fairly  and  squarely,  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  on  Mrs.  Chester  if  you  were  to  go 
down  to  her  and  make  her  understand 
that  she  is  really  a widow,  and  that  now 
she  is  free  to  listen  to  you  if  you  want 
to  say  anything  to  her  ? This  may  sound 
a little  hard  and  cruel,  but  don’t  you 
think  it  is  the  way  she  would  have  to 
look  at  it?” 

She  stopped  as  she  spoke,,  and  I turn- 
ed and  stood  silent,  looking  at  her. 

“ My  first  thought  was,”  she  said,  “ to 
advise  you  to  tell  father  all  about  this, 
and  take  his  advice  about  telling  her, 


but  I don’t  think  you  would  like  that. 
Now,  would  you  like  that  ?” 

“ No,”  I answered,  “ I certainly  would 
not.” 

“And  don’t  you  really  think  I ought 
to  go  to  her  with  the  message,  and  then 
come  back  and  tell  you  how  she  took  it 
and  what  she  said  ?” 

For  nearly  a minute  I did  not  speak, 
but  I knew  that  she  was  right,  and  at  last 
I admitted  it. 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so !”  she 
exclaimed.  “ And  as  soon  as  dinner  is 
over  I shall  drive  to  the  Holly  Sprig.” 

We  still  walked  on,  and  she  proposed 
that  we  should  go  to  the  top  of  a hill  be- 
yond the  orchard,  where  there  was  a 
pretty  view. 

“ You  may  think  me  a strange  sort  of 
a girl,”  she  said,  presently,  “but  I can’t 
help  it.  I suppose  I am  strange.  I 
have  often  thought  I would  like  very 
much  to  talk  freely  and  honestly  with  a 
man  about  the  reasons  which  people  have 
for  falling  in  love  with  each  other.  Of 
course  I could  not  ask  my  father  or  bro- 
ther, because  they  would  simply  laugh  at 
me  and  tell  me  that  falling  in  love  was 
very  much  like  the  springing  up  of  weeds 
— generally  without  reason  and  often  ob- 
jectionable. But  you  would  be  more 
likely  to  tell  me  something  which  would 
be  of  advantage  to  me  in  my  studies?’ 

“ Your  studies !”  I exclaimed.  “ What 
in  the  world  are  you  studying?” 

“ Well,  I am  studying  human  nature — 
not  as  a whole,  of  course,  that’s  too  large 
a subject,  but  certain  phases  of  it — and 
I particularly  want  to  know  why  such 
queer  people  come  together  and  get  mar- 
ried. Now  I have  great  advantages  in 
such  a study,  much  greater  than  most 
girls  have.” 

“ And  what  are  they  ?”  I asked. 

“ The  principal  one  is  that  I never  in- 
tend to  marry.  I made  up  my  mind  to 
that,  a good  while  ago.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  work  that  I want  to  do  in  this 
world,  and  I could  not  do  it  properly  if 
I were  tied  to  a man.  I would  either 
have  to  submit  myself  to  his  ways,  or  he 
would  have  to  submit  himself  to  my 
ways,  and  that  would  not  suit  me.  In 
the  one  case  I should  not  respect  him, 
and  in  the  other  I should  not  respect 
myself.” 

“ But  suppose,”  said  I,  “ you  should 
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“ No,  you  have  not,”  she  replied,  “and 
if  there  isn’t  any  affection,  of  course 
that  ends  this  special  study  on  my  part.” 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  I 
forgot  to  look  out  upon  the  view.  “I 
think  you  are  a strange  girl,”  I said, 
“ but  I like  you,  and  I have  a mind  to 
try  to  answer  your  question.  I have  not 
been  able  to  quite  satisfy  myself  about 
my  feelings  toward  Mrs.  Chester,  but  now 
I think  I can  say  that  I have  an  affec- 
tion for  her.” 

“ Good !”  she  exclaimed.  “ I like  that ! 
That’s  an  honest  answer  if  ever  there 
was  one.  But  tell  me  why  it  is  that  you 
have  an  affection  for  her.  It  must  have 
been  almost  a case  of  love  at  first  sight.” 

“ It  isn’t  easy  to  give  reasons  for  such 
feelings,”  I said.  “ They  spring  up,  as 
your  father  would  say,  very  much  like 
weeds.” 

“ Irjdeed  they  do,”  she  interpolated ; 
“ sometimes  they  grow  in  the  middle  of 
a gravel  path  where  they  cannot  expect 
to  be  allowed  to  stay.” 

I reflected  a moment.  “ I don’t  mind 
talking  about  these  things  to  you,”  I said. 
“ It  seems  almost  like  talking  to  myself.” 

“ That’s  a compliment  I appreciate,” 
she  said.  “And  now  go  on.  Why  do 
you  care  for  her?” 

“ Well,”  said  I,  “ in  the  first  place,  she 
is  very  handsome.  Don’t  you  think  so?” 

“ Oh  yes  I In  fact,  I think  she  is  al- 
most what  might  be  called  exactly  beau- 
tiful.” 

“ And  then  she  has  such  charming 
manners,”  I continued.  “ And  she  is  so 
sensible — although  you  may  not  think  I 
had  much  chance  to  find  out  that.  More- 
over, there  is  a certain  sympathetic  cor- 
diality about  her — ” 

“ Which,  of  course,”  interrupted  my 
companion,  “you  suppose  she  would  not 
show  to  any  man  but  you.” 

“ Yes,”  said  I.  “ I am  speaking  honest- 
ly now,  and  that’s  the  way  it  strikes  me. 
Of  course  I may  be  a fool,  but  I did  think 
that  a sympathy  had  arisen  between  us 
which  would  not  arise  between  her  and 
anybody  else.” 

M iss  Edith  laughed  heartily.  “I  am 
getting  to  know  a great  deal  about  one 
side  of  the  subject,”  she  said.  “ And  now 
tell  me — is  that  all?  I don’t  believe  it 
is.” 

“ No,”  I answered,  “ it  is  not.  There 


is  something  more  which  makes  her  at- 
tractive to  me.  I cannot  exactly  explain 
it  except  by  saying  that  it  is  her  sur- 
rounding atmosphere — it  is  everything 
that  pertains  to  her.  It  is  the  life  she 
lives,  it  is  her  home,  it  is  the  beauty  and 
peace,  the  sense  of  charm  which  infuses 
her  and  everything  that  belongs  to  her.” 

“ Beautiful !”  said  Miss.  Edith.  “ I ex- 
pected an  answer  like  that,  but  not  so 
well  put.  Now  let  me  translate  it  into 
plain  simple  language.  What  you  want 
is  to  give  up  your  present  life,  which 
must  be  awfully  stupid,  and  go  and  help 
Mrs.  Chester  keep  the  Holly  Sprig.  That 
would  suit  you  exactly.  A charming 
wife,  charming  surroundings,  charming 
sense  of  living,  a life  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence! But  don’t  think,”  she  added, 
quickly,  “ that  I am  imputing  any 
sordid  motives  to  you.  I meant  nothing 
of  the  kind.  You  would  do  just  as  much 
to  make  the  inn  popular  as  she  would. 
I expect  you’d  make  her  rich.” 

“ Miss  Edith  Larramie,”  said  I,  “ you 
are  a heartless  deceiver!  It  makes  my 
blood  run  cold  to  hear  you  speak  in  that 
way.” 

“ Never  mind  that,”  she  said,  “ but  tell 
me,  didn’t  you  think  it  would  be  just 
lovely  to  live  with  her  in  that  delightful 
little  inn?” 

I could  not  help  smiling  at  her  earnest- 
ness, but  I answered  that  I did  think  so. 

She  nodded  her  head  reflectively. 
“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ I was  right.  I think 
you  ought  to  admit  that  I am  a good 
judge  of  human  nature  — at  least,  in 
some  people  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances.” 

“ You  are,”  said  I.  “ I admit  that. 
Now  answer  me  a question.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?” 

“ I don’t  like  it,”  she  said.  “ And 
don’t  you  see,”  she  added,  with  anima- 
tion, “ what  an  advantage  I possess  in 
having  determined  never  to  marry? 
Very  few  other  girls  would  be  willing  to 
speak  to  you  so  plainly.  They  would  be 
afraid  you  would  think  that  they  wanted 
you,  but,  as  I don’t  want  anybody,  you 
and  I can  talk  over  things  of  this  kind 
like  free  and  equal  human  beings.  So 
I will  say  again  that  I don’t  like  your  af- 
fection for  Mrs.  Chester.  It  disappoints 

V 

me. 

“Disappoints  you!”  I exclaimed. 
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“ Yes,”  she  answered,  “ and  we  will  go 
down/* 

On  the  way  she  stopped,  and  we  stood 
facing  each  other.  u 1 am  greatly  obliged 
to  you/’  she  said,  “ for  giving  me  your 
confidence  in  this  way,  and  I want  you 
to  believe  that  I shall  be  thoroughly  loyal 
to  you,  and  that  l never  will  breathe  any- 
thing that  you  have  said.  But  I also 
want  you  to  know  that  I do  not  change 
any  of  my  opinions.  Now  we  understand 
each  other,  don't  wo  f 

“Yes,”  I answered,  “but  I think  I un- 
derstand you  better  than  you  under- 
stand me.” 

“Not  a bit  of  it,”  she  replied;  “ that’s 


“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ that  is  the  word. 
You  must  remember  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  you  began  with  a sort  of  a 
bump.  A great  deal  happened  in  an  in- 
stant. I formed  high  ideas  of  you,  and 
among  them  were  ideas  of  the  future. 
You  can't  help  that  when  you  are  think- 
ing of  people  who  interest  you.  Your 
mind  will  run  ahead.  When  I found  out 
about  Airs,  Chester  I was  disappointed. 
It  might  be  all  very  delightful,  but  you 
ought  to  do  better  than  that!” 

“ How  old  are  you  f ’ I avsked. 

“ Twenty-two  last  May,”  she  replied. 

“Isn’t  that  the  dinner  bell  I hear  in 
the  distance  ?”  I said. 
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nonsense.  Do  you  see  that  flower-pot  on 
the  top  of  the  stump  by  the  little  hill 
over  there?  Percy  has  been  firing  at  it 
with  his  air-gun.  Do  you  think  you 
could  hit  it  with  an  apple?  Let’s  each 
take  three  apples  and  try.” 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Miss 
Edith  returned  from  the  Holly  Sprig, 
where  she  and  Genevieve  had  driven  in  a 
pony-cart.  I was  with  the  rest  of  the 
family  on  the  golf  links  a short  distance 
from  the  house,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  she  got  a chance  to  speak  to  me, 
but  she  managed  at  last. 

“ How  did  she  take  the  news  ?”  I eager- 
ly asked. 

The  girl  hesitated.  “ I don’t  think  I 
ought  to  tell  you  all  she  said  and  did. 
It  was  really  a private  interview  between 
us  two,  and  I know  she  would  not  want 
me  to  say  much  about  it.  And  I don’t 
think  you  would  want  to  hear  every- 
thing.” 

I hastened  to  assure  her  that  I would 
not  ask  for  the  particulars  of  the  conver- 
sation. I only  wished  to  know  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  message  upon  her.  That 
was  legitimate  enough,  as,  in  fact,  she 
received  the  message  through  me. 

“ Well,  she  was  very  much  affected, 
and  it  would  have  been  dreadful  if  you 
had  gone.  On  the  whole,  however,  I can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  Italian’s  let- 
ter was  a great  relief  to  her,  particularly 
because  she  found  that  her  husband  had 
been  killed  by  mistake.  She  said  that 
one  of  the  greatest  loads  upon  her  soul 
had  been  the  feeling  that  he  had  had  an 
enemy  who  hated  him  enough  to  kill  him. 
But  now  the  case  is  very  different,  and 
it  is  a great  comfort  to  her  to  know  it.” 

“And  about  the  murderer?”  I said. 
“Did  you  ask  her  if  she  wanted  steps 
taken  to  apprehend  him?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  did  speak  of  it, 
and  she  is  very  anxious  that  nothing 
shall  be  done  in  that  direction.  Even 
if  the  Italian  should  be  caught,  she  would 
not  have  the  affair  again  publicly  dis- 
cussed and  dissected.  She  believes  the 
man’s  story*  and  she  never  wants  to  hear 
of  him  again.  Indeed,  I think  that  if 


it  should  be  proved  that  the  Italian  kill- 
ed Mr.  Chester  on  purpose,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  blow  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  her.” 

“ Then,”  said  I,  “ I might  as  well  let 
the  negro  man  go  his  way.  I have  not 
paid  him  his  passage-money  to  the  city. 
I knew  he  would  wait  until  he  got  it, 
and  it  might  be  desirable  to  take  him 
into  custody.” 

“ Oh,  no,”  she  said.  “ Mrs.  Chester 
spoke  about  that.  She  doesn’t  want  the 
man  troubled  in  any  way.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  the  message  he  carried.  And 
now  I am  going  to  tell  father  about  it — ' 
she  asked  me  to  do  it.” 

Thatt  evening  was  a merry  one.  We 
had  charades,  and  a good  many  other 
things  were  going  on.  Miss  Willoughby 
was  an  admirable  actress,  and  Miss  Edith 
was  not  bad,  although  she  could  never  get 
rid  of  her  personality.  I was  in  a sin- 
gular state  of  mind.  I felt  as  if  I had 
been 'relieved  from  a weight.  My  spirits 
were  actually  buoyant. 

“ You  should  not  ‘be  so  unreasonably 
gay,”  said  Miss  Edith  to  me.  “ That 
may  be  your  way  when  you  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  people,  but  I am  afraid 
some  of  the  family  will  think  that  you 
are  in  such  good  spirits  because  Mrs. 
Chester  now  knows  that  she  is  a widow.” 

“ Oh,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  think- 
ing anything  of  that  sort,”  I * said. 
“ Don’t  you  suppose  they  will  attribute 
my  good  spirits  to  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  brought  my  bicycle  to  Waterton 
brought  back  my  big  valise,  so  that  I am 
enabled  to  look  like  a gentleman  in  the 
parlor?  And  then,  as  he  also  brought 
word  that  my  bicycle  will  be  all  ready 
for  me  to-morrow,  don’t  you  think  that 
it  is  to  be  expected  of  me  that  I should 
try  to  make  myself  as  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible on  this  my  last  evening  with  all 
you  good  friends?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “ Those  excuses 
will  not  pass.  You  are  abnormally 
cheerful.  My  study  of  you  is  extremely 
interesting,  but  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory.” 

[to  be  continued.]* 
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mostly  Populists,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke,  earthquake  in  Charleston,  and  we  got  a 
and  worked  like  troopers.  I went  back  to  good  healthy  shock  here.  Some  of  the  peo- 
town  for  breakfast  and  to  get  my  English-  pie  were  seared  up  about  it,  and  I was  feel- 
man  out  there  as  soon  as  possible,  before  ing  a little  remorseful  myself,  thinking  there 
the  tide  got  low.  All  the  way  out  he  talked  might  be  another  kind  of  an  earthquake 
to  me  about  his  farming  theories,  and  I when  that  Englishman  got  back.  I was  sit- 
could  see  that  he  was  eager  for  the  place  ting  in  my  office  thinking  it  over  the  next 
and  thought  it  dirt-cheap.  When  we  got  morning,  when  one  of  the  men  that  I had 
there  he  noticed  all  the  wagon  tracks  made  hired  to  haul  water  came  in.  He  was  grin- 
the  night  before,  and  asked  what  they  ning  all  over,  and  I asked  him  what  was  so 
meant.  I had  expected  that,  and  explained  funny.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  come  out 
to  him  that  it  had  got  noised  around  that  and  look  at  the  Englishman’s  wells.  I 
the  farm  was  about  to  be  sold  that  day,  and  couldn’t  see  the  point,  and  he  explained  it. 
that  neighbors  with  dry  wells  had  come  dur-  “ He  said  that  in  the  morning  after  the 
ing  the  night  to  lay  in  a supply,  thinking  earthquake  shock  he  had  passed  the  4 dry- 
maybe  he  wouldn’t  let  them  get  water  there  well  farm,’  as  they  called  it,  and  saw  water 
afterwards.  Then  I got  a bucket  out  of  the  running  across  the  road  out  of  the  pasture, 
barn  and  drew  up  some  of  it.  He  looked  at  He  had  followed  it  up,  and  what  do  you 
it  and  said  it  was  pretty  murky,  but  I told  reckon  he  found? 

him  that  came  from  dipping  so  much.  Then  “ That  earthquake  had  opened  up  an  un- 
lie  tasted  of  it,  and  said  it  had  a taste  of  derground  river,  and  every  well  on  the 
mixed  properties  which  he  couldn’t  place  place  had  from  ten  to  a thousand  feet  of 
exactly,  but  supposed  it  would  be  all  right  water  in  it,  and  two  artesians  that  had  been 
when  it  got  settled.  I told  him  that  there  bored  in  a low  place  were  sending  up  water- 
was  no  doubt  of  it.  Then  I got  him  away  spouts. 

as  quick  as  possible,  for  it  seemed  to  me  “ I never  was  so  cast  down  in  my  life, 
that  the  water  was  already  settling  a good  That  farm  was  worth  more  than  five  times 
deal  too  fast  to  suit  me.  He  remarked  as  what  I got  for  it,  and  after  all  my  hard 
we  were  leaving  that  he  supposed  there  work  and  trouble  with  it,  then  to  have  a 
were  other  wells  on  the  place,  and  I said,  smart  Alec  of  an  Englishman  come  in  and 
* Oh  yes.’  get  all  the  benefit!  Somehow  it  sort  o’ 

“ When  we  got  back  to  town  again  I shook  my  faith  in  Providence.  And  ever 
drew  up  the  papers  and  he  paid  over  the  since  then,”  concluded  Wilkins,  bitterly, 
money,  as  innocent  as  a child.  Then  he  “ the  neighbors  have  been  hauling  water 
went  after  his  family,  that  was  visiting  in  from  there,  sure  enough,  and  that  blooming 
( hicago,  and  was  gone  two  weeks.  Two  Englishman  has  never  known  any  difl’er- 
davs  after  he  was  gone  they  had  the  big  ence.” 


Patsy.  “ What's  the  latest  ball  news?” 
Tiie  Kid.  “Baseball  or  cannon  ball?” 
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ESPECIAL  CONSIDERATION. 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  more,  when  Mr.  Jo- 
seph JetTerson  first  came  to  southern  Loui- 
siana, he  was  expected  on  a short  visit  to 
one  of  the  prominent  families,  who  had  as 
house-maid  a small,  middle-aged, spirited, and 
very  opinionated  darky,  to  whom  the  lady 
of  the  house  gave  particular  instructions  as 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  rooms.  The 
morning  after  his  arrival,  the  master  of  the 
house  could  not  find  his  tooth-brush,  which 
chanced  to  be  a new  one,  so  Lucinda  was 
summoned,  and  inquiry  being  made  for  the 
tooth-brush,  she  replied,  with  a fine  toss  of 
her  head:  “What  is  I done  wid  Mr.  Wil- 
liam’s new  tooth-brush?  Fs  put  it  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  room,  of  cose;  you  didn’t  spec 
me  ter  put  de  ole  one  in  dere!” 


A FACE. 

Its  lines  of  beauty  are  a poem  sweet 
That  with  a smile  upon  my  fancy  shines — 
The  poetry  that  makes  my  joy  complete 
I read  between  the  lines. 

R.  K.  Muxkittrick. 


AN  ACE-HIGH  ROYAL  BLUFF. 

“ Was  any  one  killed  this  morning?” 
asked  the  new  arrival  at  Sunset,  timidly, 
as  he  walked  in  to  a breakfast  of  corn  bread 
and  side  meat  at  the  Bullet  House. 

“ Well,  no,  not  ezzaetly,”  replied  Landlord 
Duffy.  “ I reckon  the  boys  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  be  a-shootin’  at  each  other, 
but  they’ve  been  at  it  these  six  months,  and 
never  hit  nothin’,  so  we  don’t  count  much  on 
no  funeral  in  that  direction.” 

“ The  boys,”  as  the  landlord  called  them, 
were,  and  are  still,  notwithstanding  the 
shooting,  old  man  Zieman  and  young  Bill 
Cassidy,  who  have  prospect  holes  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  each  other.  They  located 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  each  dreamed 
that  the  inside  of  the  mountain  was  filled 
with  the  gold  left  over  after  the  construc- 
tion of  the  golden  streets  al>ove.  Most 
Rocky  Mountain  miners  are  built  slightly  on 
the  plan  of  Armour's  product,  and  these  two 
in  particular  would  have  staked  a claim  on 
the  golden  streets  and  kicked  every  angel  off 
the  place — if  they  ever  got  a chance,  which, 
from  their  records,  is  not  at  all  probable. 

Both  Cassidy  and  Zieman  wanted  all  the 
gold  in  the  mountain,  and  would  have  want- 
ed it  if  there  had  been  a billion’s  worth — 
which  there  wasn’t:  but  that  is  not  the 
story.  The  old  man  was  possibly  a day  or 
so  ahead  of  his  rival  in  the  locality,  and 
thought  he  owned  the  mountain.  Cassidy 
had  an  idea  that  as  Zieman  apparently  had 
only  a few  years  longer  to  live,  lie  might 
as  well  not  find  any  gold. 

So  each  brought  out  his  rifle,  and  as  both 
appeared  at  about  t lie  same  time,  they  got 
behind  convenient  trees,  and  blazed  away 
enough  powder  to  have  blasted  their  pros- 
pect holes  into  genuine  mines. 


After  a few  moments  of  this  pleasant 
amusement  both  prospectors  quietly  stood 
their  guns  in  corners  of  their  shacks,  and 
proceeded  to  work  all  day  within  shooting 
distance  of  each  other,  but  with  apparently 
no  desire  to  kill. 

During  the  day  the  man  who  somehow  or 
another  got  to  be  styled  town  marshal  in- 
vestigated the  cause  of  the  shooting  over  the 
hill,  but  finding  no  blood-stains,  decided  it 
a false  scent,  and  pushed  back  to  camp. 
The  next  morning  the  same  rattle  of 
musketry  was  heard,  and  still  no  explana- 
tion was  had.  This  continued  for  a week, 
when  finally  all  the  miners  in  Sunset  were 
out  looking  for  the  bloodthirsty  villain  who 
was  wasting  so  much  powder. 

The  one  woman  in  the  camp  declared  it 
her  opinion  that  it  was  the  **  old  Harry  ’" 
guarding  some  mountain  especially  rich  in 
the  yellow  ore.  But  it  is  hard  to  make  a 
miner  believe  in  anything  supernatural — 
unless  some  very  ignorant  prospector  strikes 
a very  rich  lode — and  a watch  was  set  on 
the  particular  hill  from  which  the  shooting 
came. 

Promptly  at  6 a.m.,  as  though  by  precon- 
certed arrangement,  the  two  belligerents  ap- 
peared, and  the  first  shot  pealed  over  the 
camp.  Then  another  blaze  came  from  the 
opposite  direction,  and  soon  from  both  ways 
the  shots  came  thick  and  fast,  while  the  on- 
lookers stood  in  amazement — not  that  the 
men  should  shoot  at  -each  other — that  is 
common — but  never  before  in  their  lives  had 
they  seen  such  beastly  poor  shooting.  It 
was  a disgrace  to  the  community,  and  when 
it  was  reported  at  headquarters  there  was 
talk  of  drumming  both  out  of  camp;  and 
one  man  even  suggested  lynching,  as  “ it 
’ud  be  a shame  to  send  any  such  duffers  to 
any  other  camp,  and  have  it  reported  they 
came  from  Sunset.” 

But  a better  spirit  prevailed,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  to  wait  awhile,  in  hopes 
that  one  of  them  might  accidentally  be 
killed,  when  there  would  be  an  excuse  for 
hanging  the  other  for  not  killing  his  man 
with  greater  despatch. 

Thus  it  ran  along  for  nearly  six  months, 
to  the  time  when  the  story  opens.  After 
the  usual  peppery  salute  to  each  other  on 
this  occasion,  old  man  Zieman  said  to  his 
rival,  from  behind  his  particular  tree:  “ I 
sav,  over  there!  I’m  out  o’  shootin’.  What  11 
you  gi*  me  for  my  claim?” 

“What’s  she  worth?”  asked  Cassidy, 
without  sticking  his  head  from  behind  his 
fortifications. 

“ Oh,  ’bout  fifty  dollars.” 

“ T’ll  give  you  my  gun.” 

“ Don  want  yer  darn  gun.  Can’t  shoot 
straight  enough  to  hit  a man  at  fifty 
yards.” 

“ Didn’t  expect  to.  ’Hain’t  had  no  bullets 
for  five  months.” 

“Was  you  a-bluflin’?  Say,  so  was  I.  I’ll 
take  the  gun,  and  you  take  the  hole.  Is  it  a 
bargain ?” 

And  so  the  war  at  Sunset  ended. 

Frank  A.  Parker. 
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“ I love  you,  dear,”  our  gallants  say. 

“ Pray,  will  you  marry  me?”  but  they — 

“ Madame,  your  charms  my  heart  command. 
Rejoice  your  servant  with  your  hand.” 

But  phrases  alter  more  than  folks. 

The  sentiment  that  duly  yokes 

The  pair  that  would  be  joined ’s  the  same 

For  us  that  erstwhile  set  aflame 

Our  grandsires’  hearts.  True  love  to  be 

True  love  they  knew,  and  so  do  we. 

And  by  its  pangs  when  we’re  pervaded 
We  seek  the  same  old  cure  that  they  did. 


AX  IMPARTIAL  JUDGE. 

A wealthy  bachelor,  now  in  middle  life, 
with  a historic  name  and  lineage,  and  who 
can  be  seen  in  New  York  on,  probably,  three 
hundred  days  of  the  year,  owned  at  the  date 
of  this  story  (and  owns  now)  a handsome 
country-seat  in  a rural  river  town,  where 
he  claimed  (and  claims)  that  sort  of  a resi- 
dence which  entitles  a man  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship — to  pay  taxes,  and  be  elected  to 
office  if  the  people  will  it. 

The  people,  his  admiring  fellow-citizens, 
did  will  it  some  years  ago,  when  younger 
and  perhaps  more  ambitious  than  now,  to 
elect  him  a Justice  of  the  Peace.  Why  he 
consented  to  the  nomination,  and  to  “ quali- 
fy “ afterwards,  no  man  has  ever  been  able 
to  find  out.  His  tastes  are  not  judicial — in 
fact,  rather  more  convivial  than  judicial ; 
and  besides,  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  find 
him  when  wanted  for  judicial  functions,  as 
he  might  be  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  or  Peking — anywhere  except 
where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
rural  Justice  of  the  Peace.  But  he  did 
qualify,  and  this  is  how  he  performed  at 
least  one  judicial  duty  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  parties  immediately  interested, 
and  in  a way  to  show  that  all  office-holders 
do  not  run  an  office  for  all  it  is  worth: 

A citizen  of  Irish  extraction  was  so  un- 
fortunate one  day  as  to  show  too  much  ex- 
citement in  one  of  the  village  beer-saloons, 
and  as  he  threatened  to  clean  out  the  estab- 
lishment before  he  finished,  and  actually  be- 
gan on  the  work,  the  proprietor  called  in  a 
constable  and  had  the  customer  arrested. 
The  first  step  was  to  put  him  into  the  cor- 
poration “ cooler  ” — otherwise  the  lock-up — 
which  duty  was  safely  effected  in  spite  of 
some  artistic  and  vociferous  howling.  When 
he  had  cooled  down  so  that  his  presence  in 
court  would  not  disturb  its  dignity  the  plan 
was  to  habeas  corpus  him  to  the  Justice's 
court-room  and  have  him  fined,  jailed,  or 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  by  a 'squire 
who  was  generally  accessible  for  such  cases, 
but  who  just  then  could  not  be  found  at  any 
of  his  usual  haunts.  But  just  as  things 
looked  their  worst  for  the  speedy  infliction 


of  justice,  the  constable  saw  our  friend  Roll- 
ingstone  (1  call  him  so  because  that  wasn't 
his  name)  coming  into  the  village  from  his 
rural  home  in  a buckboard  wagon,  along  with 
two  or  three  boon  companions,  all  dressed 
and  duly  prepared  for  a fishing  excursion  to 
the  river.  They  stopped  at  the  post-office, 
and  then  Constable  Jones  informed  Judge 
Rollingstone  that  he  had  “ a case  ” for  him 
to  try,  and  that  his  action  was  necessary 
because  the  other  Justice  (naming  him) 
could  not  be  found  anywhere. 

“ Jerusalem!”  said  the  Judge.  “I  can't 
try  him  now;  I’m  all  ready,  as  you  see,  to 
go  a-fishing  with  these  fellows — invited 
guests.,, 

“ I?m  sorry,"  replied  the  constable,  “ but 
something  ought  to  be  done  with  Pat  at 
once.  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  his  family 
will  have  to  be  seen  to  if  he  is  locked  up 
over  Sunday.  He  is  sober  now,  and  some 
official  action  will  tend  to  keep  him  so,  at 
least  for  a few  days.” 

“Can  you  testify  against  him?”  asked  the 
Justice. 

“Yes,  indeed;  I saw  most  of  the  row.” 

“Then  you  bring  him  here,  and  Fll  settle 
him  without  going  into  the  court-room." 

Pat  was  brought,  sober  as  a deacon,  and 
without  getting  out  of  the  wagon,  “ court 
was  open.” 

“ Now,  Pat,”  said  Judge  R.  to  the  of- 
fender, whom  he  knew  very  well,  “ are  you 
guilty  of  this  disorderly  conduct  as  charged, 
or  not?  Tell  me  the  truth  and  it  ’ll  be  bet- 
ter for  you.” 

“ Yes.  sorr,  I am,”  answered  Pat,  in  a 
sheepish  way. 

“ Now  that's  manly.  I like  that,  and  it's 
a recommendation  to  mercy.  But  I can't  be 
merciful,  and  therefore  I fine  you  five  dollars 
and  costs.  Do  you  hear  that?” 

“Yes,  sorr,”  said  Pat;  “but  oi  can’t  pay 
it,”  and  he  looked  much  like  crying. 

“ Never  mind.  Pat.  You  go  home  now 
and  behave  yourself,  and  Fll  pay  the  fine  and 
costs  myself.  Court's  adjourned;  so  g’lang.” 
and  he  touched  up  the  blooded  horses  and 
away  the  party  went. 

There  was  no  appeal  from  the  Court's  un- 
selfish action! 
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WEI-HAI-WEI 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW 


EARLY  in  October  of  1898  political 
clouds  hung  heavy  in  that  debat- 
able part  of  the  Far  East  where 
Peking,  Port  Arthur,  J apan,  Korea,  Kiao- 
chau,  and  Wei-hai-wei  are  perpetually 
on  our  tongue-tips.  For  nearly  a month 
the  foreign  legations  at  the  Chinese  cap- 
ital, to  say  nothing"  of  the  white  commu- 
nity generally,  had  been  kept  in  ignorance 
as  to  whether  the  Chinese  Emperor  was 
dead  or  alive;  whether  there  had  been  a 
palace  revolution;  whether  mob-violence 
in  Tien-tsin  was  merely  a manifestation 
of  local  feeling,  or  part  of  a general 
scheme  to  drive  out  the  foreign  devil. 
One  day  we  heard  that  the  Yellow  Kaiser 
had  inaugurated  reforms  on  the  Euro- 
pean plan;  and  soon  afterwards  came  the 
vastly  more  probable  report  that  six  emi- 
nent native  officials  had  been  beheaded  be- 
cause they  had  encouraged  such  legisla- 
tion. Neither  in  Kiao-chau  nor  in  Wei- 
hai-wei  did  the  Admirals  commanding  re- 
spectively the  German  and  English  squad- 
rons know  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  government,  and  so  seriously 
was  the  situation  regarded  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  at  Peking,  that  for  the  mo- 
ment they  forgot  their  petty  intrigues,  in 
order  to  unite  in  the  protection  of  human 
life.  Each  of  the  great  powers  sent  a 
man-o’-war  to  the  neighborhood  of  Pe- 
king. Even  the  Tinted  States  spared  one 
from  Manila  Bay,  which  cost  Admiral 
Dewey  something  of  a pang,  considering 
the  work  he  had  in  hand  and  the  means 
at  his  lisposal.  While  this  man-o’-war 


was  steaming  at  the  top  of  her  speed 
towards  the  Pei-ho,  a cable  notified  the 
American  consul  at  Chee-foo  to  have  coal 
in  readiness  on  her  arrival  there,  so  that 
she  might  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
her  destination.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be 
in  Chee-foo  ac  the  time,  and  consequently 
to  witness  a condition  of  things  which, 
but  for  a happy  accident,  would  have 
crippled  our  war-ship  for  want  of  fuel. 
Our  consul,  Mr.  Fowler,  had  been  the 
round  of  every  coal-merchant  in  Chee- 
foo,  American,  Russian,  German,  British, 
and  Chinese.  There  was  not  a bucket  of 
coal  in  the  place  available  for  Uncle  Sam, 
though  for  every  one  else  there  appeared 
sufficient.  Jur  consul  was  at  his  wits’ 
end,  and  shared  his  perplexity  with  me. 
Having  seen  in  Ilong-kong  and  Manila 
something  of  the  new  relations  existing 
between  American  and  English  blue- 
jackets, I advised  an  appeal  to  the  Brit- 
ish Admiral  at  Wei-hai-wei  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  borrowing  a few  scuttlefuls  of 
coal  for  our  needy  cruiser.  The  answer 
flashed  back  with  cheerful  spontaneity  — 
to  help  ourselves — take  all  we  needed. 
Sir  Edward  Chichester,  of  the  Immortal- 
ite,  is  never  tired  of  giving  Admiral  Dew- 
ey the  credit  for  feeding  his  British  blue- 
jackets at  Manila  on  the  best  of  American 
frozen  meat.  Americans  in  North  China 
recall  gratefully  that  when  their  need 
was  pressing  the  bunkers  of  our  cruiser 
were  fed  by  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour. In  each  case  the  value  of  the  gift 
or  loan  was  trifling  measured  by  values  in 
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London  or  New  York.  England’s  fleet 
in  the  East  anticipated  orders  to  fight 
from  one  day  to  the  other,  and  when 
such  orders  are  published,  the  price  of 
coal  is  like  the  price  of  blood,  at  least 
on  board  a battle-ship. 

Chee-foo,  Wei-hai-wei,  and  Kiao-chau 
are  all  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  and 
all  are  white  men’s  settlements.  This 
province,  therefore,  has  particular  inter- 
est in  our  eyes,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
Confucius,  the  greatest  spiritual  force  in 
China,  lived  and  died  here.  England  and 
the  United  States  had  occupied  Chee-foo 
since  1861  under  treaty  of  commerce  with 
China;  Germany  had  laid  violent  hands 
on  Kiao-chau  in  1897,  and  now  claims 
higher  rights  in  Shan-tung  than  any  oth- 
er nation.  The  protest  of  merchants  is  a 
weak  thing  when  made  at  the  gangway 
of  an  unsympathetic  battle-ship,  and  all 
the  merchants  of  Chee-foo  combined  are 
of  small  avail  compared  with  a message 
from  the  Governor  of  Kiao-chau.  What- 
ever the  cause,  therefore,  it  was  fortunate 
for  the  world  at  large  that  on  the  Queen’s 
birthday  (May  24),  1898,  a British 
squadron  established  a British  protector- 
ate at  Wei-hai-wei,  whose  boundaries  on 
the  west  are  within  twenty  miles  of  Chee- 
foo,  and  whose  boundaries  on  the  south 
are  within  eighty  miles  of  Kiao-chau.  To 
the  north,  about  eighty  miles,  is  Port  Ar- 
thur, which  Russia  has  occupied  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  the  terminus  of 
her  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Germany 
and  Russia  seized  their  respective  ports 
by  mutual  arrangement  and  almost  simul- 
taneously. They  both  claim  a so-called 
sphere  of  influence  for  the  exclusion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  enterprise. 

With  Russia  at  the  gates  of  Peking, 
and  a German  squadron  enforcing  Ger- 
man claims  in  Shan-tung,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  the  traders  of  other  nations  felt 
insecure  in  northern  China.  Not  mere- 
ly was  this  so  with  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, but  also  with  the  people  of  many 
states  whose  individual  military  power 
is  small,  though  their  united  force  would 
be  considerable — I mean  such  states  as 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Holland,  and  Belgium.  Until  peace  con- 
gresses can  enforce  arbitration,  these 
small  states  can  expect  no  justice  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  save  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag.  Their  only  hope  in  the  Far  East 


is  by  the  enforcement  of  the  liberal  pol- 
icy embodied  in  a cable  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury from  Sir  Claude  McDonald,  dated 
July  3,  1898,  two  months  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Wei-hai-wei:  “I  have  consis- 
tently informed  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment,” wrote  the  British  minister,  “ that, 
as  to  differential  rates  and  privileges, 
we  want  none  ourselves,  and  cannot  ad- 
mit that  other  nationalities  have  a claim 
to  them.”  In  this  spirit  England  has 
lodged  her  protest  against  the  action  of 
Russia  and  Germany,  and,  for  the  benefit 
of  us  and  the  rest  t>f  the  world,  she  has 
gone  to  the  expense  of  demonstrating 
that  her  language  is  not  merely  a senti- 
mental pronunciamento . 

This  protest  finds  an  echo  in  the  heart 
of  every  white  man  interested  in  Eastern 
trade,  and  American  manufacturers  can 
do  nothing  more  politic  than  see  to  it 
that  in  China,  at  least,  England  be  as- 
sured of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  a 
strong  fleet. 

While  passing  through  London  a friend 
had  given  me  a line  of  introduction  to 
Admiral  Seymour,  but  when  at  Chee-foo 
I saw  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
North  China,  I had  scant  hope  of  being 
permitted  in  Wei-hai-wei.  One  fine  day, 
however,  as  I was  sailing  Caribbee  about 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Chee-foo,  a British 
torpedo  - boat  - destroyer  came  racing  in 
from  Wei-hai-wei  with  despatches.  As 
soon  as  she  had  cast  anchor  I went  along- 
side, and  applying  a visiting-card  to  one 
end  of  my  long  double  - bladed  paddle, 
reached  it  up  to  a weather-beaten  young 
nautical  demi-god,  with  a request  to  hand 
it  to  his  Admiral  on  returning.  This 
cheery  mariner  proved  to  be  Lieutenant 
Gillespie,  and  his  boat  the  Handy . 

The  Handy  remained  but  a few  min- 
utes in  Chee-foo, and  I watched  her  as  she 
started  again  for  Wei-hai-wei,  looking 
like  some  marine  monster  smashing 
through  a mist  of  spray  to  the  eastward. 

On  shore  1 had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a very  agreeable  colonel  in  the  Rus- 
sian army,  Dessino  by  name,  who  wished 
me  to  think  that  his  long  residence  in 
this  lonesome  and  filthy  place  was  ex- 
clusively for  health  and  pleasure.  He 
was  effusive  in  expressions  of  good-will, 
and  expatiated  on  the  traditional  friend- 
ship between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  real  enemy  of  man- 
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this  time  had  about  20,000  troops  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Arthur,  and  was 
vigorously  making  good  her  pretensions 
as  “ protector ” of  Peking.  She  had 
seized  Port  Arthur  in  a manner  quite 
Oriental — in  fact,  she  had  begged  per- 
mission to  use  that  harbor  merely  as  a 
refuge  during  the  winter,  and  then  quiet- 
ly called  it  her  own.  She  might  have 
sacrificed  a couple  of  missionaries  for  the 
sake  of  showing  sympathy  with  the  Ger- 
man method,  but  for  no  other  reason. 

The  Chinese  foreign  office  wrould  de- 
spise Russia  if  she  apologized  on  consci- 
entious grounds. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1898,  Admiral 
Seymour  received  orders  to  take  over 
Wei-hai-wei  when  the  Japanese  should 
have  evacuated  it.  On  the  2d  of  April 
the  British  foreign  office  cabled  to  its 
ambassador  in  Berlin,  Sir  Frank  Las- 
celles,  that  he  might  gently  break  the  news 
to  the  German  Emperor  that  “ Great 
Britain  had  asked  for  a lease  of  Wei-hai- 
wei.”  The  despatch  was  couched  in  apol- 
ogetic vein,  and  Germany  was  implored 
not  to  be  angry  at  this  apparent  meddling 
in  Shan-tung,  “ since  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  Wei-hai-wei  a commercial  port, 
and  it  would  never  be  worth  while  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  peninsula  by  railway.” 
With  cap  in  hand  the  English  foreign  of- 
fice begs  Germany  to  believe  that  if  de- 
sired a formal  undertaking  on  this  point 
will  be  given.” 

All  this  is  set  forth  in  official  “ blue 
books,”  or  I would  hesitate  to  quote  such 
language.  Please  contrast  this  language 
of  a suppliant  with  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  Russia  and  Germany  in  Port 
Arthur  and  Kiao-chau  Bay! 

Fortunately  for  me  the  Handy  was 
soon  back  again,  and*  with  a letter  from 
Admiral  Seymour  inviting  me  to  Wei- 
hai-wei.  So  I tumbled  my  ready-packed 
canoe  bag  into  Caribbee , paddled  off  to 
the  torpedo-destroyer,  was  taken  aboard, 
canoe  and  all,  and  rushed  away  to  Wei- 
hai-wei  wTith  a combination  of  sensations, 
suggesting  the  first  ride  on  a cow-catcher 
over  a rickety  road-bed,  and  the  first 
climb  under  Niagara  Falls  when  every 
step  promises  sudden  death.  The  Handy 
took  the  waves  much  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a flying-fish,  with  superb  indif- 
ference as  to  howT  much  of  her  remained 
above  water,  as  long  as  no  speed  was  sac- 


rificed. When  she  rolled  it  reminded  me 
cf  the  trick  - canoeing  amongst  Esqui- 
maux— rolling  over  and  under  and  then 
finally  rolling  back  the  other  side.  The 
Handy  did  not  turn  bottom  side  up,  but 
she  showed  every  disposition  to  attempt 
it  on  very  slight  provocation.  I have 
tried  a great  many  exhilarating  form9  of 
motion,  but  they  all  seem  tame  to  me 
now  since  my  slappety-swish  between 
Chee-foo  and  Wei-hai-wei,  in  a thirty- 
knot  devil-boat. 

The  trip  was  most  beautiful  in  the  way 
of  scenery,  for  the  eastern  end  of  Shan- 
tung, on  the  northern  as  well  as  the 
southern  side,  rises  in  a grand  series  of 
serrated  mountains  several  thousand  feet 
high.  “ Cape  Cod,”  one  of  the  points 
we  passed,  is  four  miles  north  of  the  har- 
bor, and  one  of  the  many  reminders  of 
American  assistance  in  the  way  of  chart- 
making in  these  waters. 

At  the  mouth  of  Wei-hai-wei  Bay  is 
Liu-kung-tao,  the  island  on  the  breezy 
peak  of  which  the  British  flag  was  hoist- 
ed May  24,  1898,  four  months  and  a half 
before  my  visit.  Ocean  steamers  can 
pass  into  the  harbor  by  one  side  of  the 
island  and  out  by  the  other,  the  island 
itself  forming  two  channels — suggesting 
Iiong-kong  in  this  and  many  other  re- 
spects. Of  these  channels  the  western 
one  is  two-thirds  of  a mile  wide,  while 
from  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  to 
the  mainland  is  two  and  a quarter  mile9, 
with  a small  fortified  island  midway. 
Ocean  steamers  can  anchor  much  closer 
to  shore  here  than  at  Kiao-chau. 

As  we  shot  into  the  harbor  the  gallant 
lieutenant  pointed  out  to  me  the  fifteen 
forts  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
Chinese,  and  smashed  to  pieces  by  the 
Japanese  in  their  late  war.  On  the  right- 
hand  side,  as  we  entered  through  the 
westward  passage,  I could  see  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  German  commander  of 
the  place,  who  swam  away  after  the  sea- 
fight  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River. 

It  was  on  a bright  afternoon  that  we 
steamed  into  the  midst  of  the  British 
fleet  at  Wei-hai-wei.  At  anchor  lay  the 
flag-ship  Centurion , the  Victorious,  Al- 
acrity, Narcissus,  Whiting,  Hart,  and 
Watericifch , all  ready  for  work  of  any 
kind.  The  Undaunted  had  been  ordered 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  River,  be- 
cause of  the  riots  at  Tien-tsin  and  Pe- 
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It  was  cheering  to  see  the  activity  on 
all  sides,  but  most  of  all  the  life  in  the 
recreation-grounds,  where  tennis-courts 
had  been  laid  out,  and  where  all  of  the 
garrison  that  could  be  spared,  officers 
and  men,  from  middies  to  gray-headed 
paymasters,  were  keeping  their  spirits 
bright  and  their  muscles  limber.  The 
whole  island  seemed  alive  with  blazers 
and  white  flannels;  football,  tennis, 
cricket,  all  kinds  of  out-door  sport  were 
going  on.  In  its  bewildering  effect  it 
suggested  the  three  rings  of  Barnum’s 
Circus.  On  the  mainland  across  the 
way  were  the  polo  - grounds,  and  those 
who  had  a taste  for  shooting  could  find 
plenty  of  duck,  teal,  and  snipe  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay  to  the  southward.  The 
good  Governor  of  Kiao-chau  would  have 
raised  his  hands  in  horror  had  he  seen 
this  sight.  To  him  this  would  have  ap- 
peared a monstrous  waste  of  time.  He 
would  have  thought  these  bouncing  ath- 
letes better  employed  had  they  been 
erecting  an  obelisk  to  the  glory  of  Ad- 
miral Seymour. 

It  was  a pleasure  at  dinner  that  night 
to  note  the  cheery,  manly  faces  of  the 
officers  gathered  in  the  Admiral's  cabin, 
enthusiastically  discussing  the  sports  of 
the  afternoon.  All  grades  were  repre- 
sented; and  one  might  suppose  from  the 
Admiral’s  evident  relish  for  the  athletic 
doings  of  his  youngsters  that  her  Ma- 
jesty’s ships  in  the  Yellow  Sea  were  there 
mainly  for  the  encouragement  of  ath- 
letic exercise. 

Sir  Edward  Seymour  is  credited  by  his 
professional  brethren  with  being  not 
only  a good  commander  of  fighting-ships, 
but  also  respectable  as  an  administrator 
and  diplomatist.  At  Wei-hai-wei  he  has 
abundant  field  for  exercising  each  of 
these  talents.  Although  joking  about 
episodes  on  the  athletic  play-ground,  he 
and  his  guests  did  so  with  a perfect  real- 
ization that  at  any  moment  they  might 
all  be  ordered  to  steam  out  of  harbor 
and  clear  for  action.  Every  detail  about 
Wei-hai-wei  was  arranged  with  an  eye  to 
the  greatest  military  efficiency,  and  under 
this  head  there  can  be  few  objects  more 
important  than  keeping  all  hands  in 
good  health  and  spirits.  During  my 
visit  there  was  no  illness  worth  mention- 
ing, although  on  the  other  side  of  the 
peninsula,  less  than  150  miles  away,  the 


German  troops  could  hardly  boast  of  a 
corporal’s  guard  whose  internal  canals 
had  not  been  shaken  with  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  place.  In  the  English  col- 
ony, instead  of  using  the  Chinese  wells, 
only  distilled  water  was  permitted  to  be 
drunk,  and  a sharp  eye  was  kept  upon 
the  Chinese  on  shore  who  sold  refresh- 
ments to  bluejackets  and  marines  In 
consequence  of  this  regard  for  health, 
there  was  at  Wei-hai-wei  a notable  lack 
of  the  depressing  views  so  freely  ventila- 
ted by  officers  and  men  at  Kiao-chau. 

There  was  no  trouble  on  the  score  of 
coolies  or  domestic  servants  at  this  port. 
Sampans  in  abundance  hovered  about 
the  ships,  all  numbered  and  registered 
as  in  Hong-kong,  and  although  the  Eng- 
lish flag  had  been  here  only  since  May 
24,  1898,  while  the  German  had  been  at 
Kiao-chau  since  November  14,  1897,  mer- 
chant steamers  required  no  subsidy  to 
induce  them  to  call  on  their  way  to  and 
from  Chee-foo  and  Tien-tsin. 

I retired  to  my  bunk  on  board  the  Cen- 
turion for  my  first  night’s  sleep  in  Wei- 
hai-wei.  Next  morning  I wTas  up  early 
to  hear  “ God  save  the  Queen  ” played, 
to  attend  morning  prayers,  and  watch 
the  sun  rise  over  the  wreck  of  the  Ting 
Yuen , the  Chinese  man-o’-war  which  was 
sunk  here  by  the  J apanese,  and  now 
stands  up  out  of  water  close  to  the  east- 
ern end  of  Liu-kung-tao  like  an  island 
of  metallic  zigzags. 

I took  the  first  opportunity  of  going 
ashore  to  see  for  myself  what  so  far  I 
had  only  gathered  imperfectly  through 
conversation  and  at  long  range  from  the 
deck  of  a torpedo-destroyer.  On  the 
mainland  to  the  west  of  the  island,  in 
company  with  Flag-Lieutenant  Powlett 
(a  “ blessed  memory  ”),  I climbed  to  a 
light-house  which  had  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Chinese- Japanese  war  been 
lighted  three  days  before  my  visit.  It 
had  a-  radius  of  eight  miles — sufficient, 
therefore,  for  any  ship  entering  at  night. 
Next  I visited  the  walled  town  of  Wei- 
hai-wei,  a miniature  Peking,  whose 
houses  did  not  reach  above  the  ground- 
floor,  and  were  made  of  wretched  bricks, 
just  made  to  absorb  moist  microbes.  This 
town  is  half  a mile  long  by  a third  broad, 
and  is  two  and  a half  miles  from  the 
western  end  of  Liu-kung-tao.  One 
Chinese  town  is  so  monotonously  like  an- 
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other  in  matter  of  dirt  and  smells,  bad- 
ness of  streets,  and  ubiquity  of  mangy 
dogs,  that  the  traveller  who  lias  seen 
Kow-lung  in  the  south,  or  Peking  in  the 
north,  has  a pretty  fair  notion  of  what 
he  may  expect  in  thousands  of  places 
where  he  may  be  forced  to  seek  shelter 
during  a journey  across  country.  Near 
the  landing,  however,  was  a city  of  at- 
tractive houses  or  bungalows,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  Japanese  during 
their  occupation — that  is  to  say,  between 
February,  1895,  and  May,  1898.  No  war 
of  modern  times — not  even  that  of  1870 
— was  fought  by  the  conquering  army 
with  greater  skill  or  courage.  The  cap- 
ture of  Wei-hai-wei  in  that  frightfully 
cold  winter,  when  men  on  the  torpedo- 
boats  were,  some  frozen  to  death,  and 
others  killed  by  escaping  steam,  furnishes 
plenty  of  themes  for  the  pen  of  a poet 
such  as  the  one  who  gave  us  “ J im  Blud- 
so.’'  This  port  seemed  impregnable  in 
1894.  All  that  money  and  German  mili- 
tary science  could  do  had  been  done  to 
make  the  fifteen  forts  equal  to  any  pos- 
sible attack.  But  in  war  success  rests 
with  the  man  who  accomplishes  the  im- 
possible, and  in  this  case  it  was  the 
Japanese;  once  more  teaching  the  lesson 
that  whatever  may  be  the  improvements 
in  machinery,  it  is  after  all  the  thing  of 
flesh  and  blood  that  determines  the  day. 
Competent  observers  have  assured  me 
that  in  this  attack  on  Wei-hai-wei  every 
detail,  from  the  landing  of  the  troops  to 
the  feeding,  housing,  and  providing  them 
with  ammunition,  was  carried  out  with 
splendid  evidence  of  organizing  capac- 
ity. And  more  than  that,  in  this  war 
they  showed  themselves  not  merely  good 
soldiers  and  brave  men,  but  developed  a 
hospital  service  vastly  superior  to  any- 
thing in  the  United  States  during  the 
Spanish-Amcriean  war. 

They  had  an  enormous  task  to  accom- 
plish. Their  country  numbered  40,000,- 
000;  they  were  pitted  against  a nation 
claiming  400,000,000.  European  mili- 
tary critics  laid  their  bets  on  China,  and 
even  so  brilliant  an  observer  of  Eastern 
things  as  Lord  Curzon,  now  Viceroy  of 
India,  predicted  Japanese  discomfiture. 
Their  triumph  was  the  triumph  of  organ- 
ization and  pluck  over  mere  numbers. 

It  was  a sad  blow  to  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  Japan  that  Germany  and  Russia 


should  have  united  in  spoiling  the  fruits 
of  her  victory.  We  recall  vividly  the  in- 
dignation aroused  in  Berlin  when,  in 
1871,  England  very  gently  suggested  an 
accommodation  with  France.  In  1895, 
after  successes  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
those  of  Moltke,  Japan  was  compelled  to 
surrender  the  larger  part  of  what  she 
was  fairly  entitled  to,  including  Port  Ar- 
thur and  Wei-hai-wei.  It  was  some  con- 
solation to  the  Japanese,  however,  that 
the  latter  port  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
England  rather  than  to  either  of  her 
enemies.  The  transfer  took  place  writh 
every  mark  of  good  feeling,  and  the  Jap- 
anese officers  presented  to  the  new  occu- 
pants not  only  military  fixtures  on  the 
premises,  but  even  furniture  and  orna- 
ments in  the  officers’  quarters.  The  bar- 
racks which  the  Japanese  had  construct- 
ed, capable  of  holding  5000  men,  were 
better  built  and  in  better  condition  than 
any  in  Manila  built  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  altogether  admirably  suited  to  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  ventilation  left  no- 
thing to  be  desired;  the  drainage  was 
like  that  of  a model  village — in  short,  it 
was  all  light,  airy,  strong,  and  tasteful — 
characteristic  of  Japan.  Kitchens,  lat- 
rines, bath-houses,  store-houses — nothing 
was  wanting,  save  5000  Japanese  to  make 
the  neighborhood  joyful.  The  meanest 
building  in  this  Japanese  camp  was  a 
better  home  than  the  Governor’s  palace 
at  Kiao-chau. 

The  English  officers  were  delighted 
with  their  Japanese  barracks,  and  of 
course  very  grateful  for  such  a bless- 
ing, for  it  had  been  in  the  Japanese  pro- 
gramme to  have  destroyed  them  rather 
than  have  made  them  a present  to  the 
Chinese  or  Russians.  I found  eighty 
British  marines  detailed  here  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  the  property  and 
keeping  it  in  order.  On  the  island  were 
some  thirty  more  marines,  making  the 
whole  land  force  of  Wei-hai-wei  110 
white  men,  against  1400  in  Kiao-chau  at 
the  same  moment.  At  that  time  no  defi- 
nite plans  for  the  future  of  Wei-hai-wei 
had  been  adopted  by  the  authorities  at 
home,  though  Admiral  Seymour  had  for- 
warded recommendations,  to  which  an- 
swers were  shortly  expected. 

Subsequently  it  was  decided  to  raise 
a Chinese  battalion  at  this  place,  and  the 
experiment  cannot  tail  to  interest  those 
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who  speculate  on  the  future  of  the  yellow 
race.  Since  General  Gordon  organized 
his  “ ever-victorious  ” army  of  pigtailed 
warriors,  history  does  not  tell  us  much 
about  Chinese  soldiery  that  is  encoura- 
ging. The  troops  of  Gordon  never  con- 
quered anything  but  what  was  Chinese, 
and  what  they  did  accomplish  was  under 
white  man’s  leadership.  The  British 
have  a company  or  so  of  enlisted  China- 
men at  Hong-kong,  but  these  are  all  oc- 
cupied with  the  engineering  work  con- 
nected with  defending  a seaport.  That 
they  should  ever  stand  up  in  a pitched 
battle  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
templated. As  artificers,  boatmen,  and 
the  like,  they  are  excellent — at  least  they 
have  proved  so  in  Hong-kong.  The  com- 
mander of  one  of  our  ships  in  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay  told  me  that  his  Chinese 
on  board,  who  passed  ammunition  during 
the  fight,  showed  as  much  coolness  and 
bravery  as  could  be  desired;  that 
throughout  the  fleet  they  had  earned  the 
respect  of  the  American  “jaekies.”  If 
the  Chinese  as  soldiers  have  ever  acted 
like  cowards,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  average  European  soldiers 
would  have  acted  very  badly  under  equal- 
ly demoralizing  conditions. 

The  Chinaman  has  been  employed  as  a 
local  policeman  at  nearly  all  the  ports  of 
the  Far  East  where  there  is  a white  set- 
tlement. He  has  nowhere  been  an  un- 
qualified success  in  this  capacity,  but 
then  police  duty  and  soldier -work  are 
so  vastly  different  that  experience  in  this 
line  has  but  a faint  bearing  on  the  pres- 
ent question.  The  best  opinion  I have 
so  far  gathered  on  the  subject  is  from 
Captain  Barnes,  who  was  sent  out  from 
England  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
and  drilling  Chinese  recruits  at  Wei-hai- 
wei.  Under  date  of  April  16,  1899,  he 
wrote  me  an  interesting  letter,  from 
which  I quote  the  following : “ About  the 
Chinaman  as  a soldier  I can,  of  course, 
as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  only 
speak  of  him  in  peace  time.  He  is  mar- 
vellously quick  in  the  ‘ uptak/  as  they 
say  in  Scotland.  (American  equivalent 
— 4 catch  on/)  And  he  can  grasp  the 
intricacies  of  drill  with  words  of  com- 
mand in  English  far  quicker  on  the  aver- 
age than  the  ordinary  English  recruit. 

“ This  may  seem  a large  order,  but  it 
is  the  fact  all  the  same. 


“ Any  one  of  the  twelve  other  Euro- 
pean officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers here  would  tell  you  the  same,  and 
we  of  course  know,  having  served  with 
both.  As  far  as  one  can  judge,  too,  the 
Celestial  takes  very  kindly  to  discipline. 
It  is  simply  marvellous  how  he  learns  to 
obey,  promptly  and  with  apparently  no 
grumbling.  No  one,  of  course,  has  ever, 
or  will  ever,  gauge  a Chinese  mind,  but 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  discipline  has  set  its 
seal  firmly  on  the  men  of  the  four  com- 
panies already  formed  there. 

“ The  question  of  effective  non-com- 
missioned officers  is  one  which  very  nat- 
urally will  only  be  settled  definitely  by 
time.  They  say  it  is  difficult  to  set  one 
Chinaman  to  rule  over  another,  but  as 
we  have  already  found  that  it  can  be 
done,  we  have  little  doubt  that  erelong 
we  shall  get  a very  efficient  class  of  na- 
tive non-commissioned  officers — as  good 
at  all  events  as  can  be  got  in  any  other 
organization  of  Oriental  or  colonial 
troops.  This  matter  is  naturally  one  of 
very  great  importance  in  any  regiment 
or  army.  We  have  already  some  very 
good  Chinese  non-commissioned  officers.” 

Shan-tung  is  reported  by  German  au- 
thorities to  possess  the  best  human  ma- 
terial in  China,  and  therefore,  if  the  ex- 
periment fails  at  Wei-hai-wei,  it  is  not 
likely  to  succeed  at  other  points  of  the 
Empire. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  the  Far- 
Eastern  problem  is  largely  economic. 
The  Chinaman  with  all  his  superstition, 
devotion  to  hampering  customs,  and  ap- 
parent indifference  to  mechanical  prog- 
ress is  at  bottom  longheaded  in  what 
concerns  his  material  welfare.  This  we 
readily  discover  when  we  see  him  under 
conditions  favorable  to  his  development. 

The  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Chinese 
army  to-day  form  a volume  of  classics 
compiled  2000  years  ago.  This  can  be 
read  only  by  certain  scholars,  and  the 
Chinese  officers  are,  as  a rule,  drawn  from 
a social  class  so  low  that  they  can  rarely 
read  and  write  their  own  tongue,  let  alone 
master  the  art  of  war  as  practised  in 
modern  times.  Here  and  there  efforts 
have  been  made  to  establish  military 
schools,  but  so  profound  is  the  hatred  of 
the  foreigner  amongst  the  official  classes 
that  tlie  students  have  to  be  bribed  to  at- 
tend by  way  of  compensating  them  for 
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their  social  degradation.  The  foreigners 
who  have  been  brought  to  China  as  mili- 
tary instructors  are  treated  as  social  in- 
feriors; their  work  is  looked  down  upon 
with  contempt  by  all  officials;  and  when 
they  have  got  their  Chinese  recruits 
into  some  kind  of  fighting  shape,  these 
are  drafted  off  under  native  control,  and 
soon  drift  back  to  the  condition  of  a 
mob. 

On  paper  China  has  a fighting  force 
of  nearly  two  millions,  but  these  are  not 
fit  to  take  the  field.  The  men  of  this 
army  are  mostly  mere  coolies,  and  their 
officers  much  of  a piece.  The  Chinese 
second  lieutenant  in  the  territorial 
force  gets  $25  gold  a year,  with  allowances 
amounting  to  between  $60  and  $100.  A 
first-class  captain  gets  $100  a year,  with 
about  $250  allowances.  The  colonel  of 
a regiment  gets  less  than  $300  gold  a 
year,  with  allowances  fluctuating  between 
$300  and  $1000.  When  the  Chinese  once 
grasp  the  truth  that  England  is  prepared 
to  recruit  good  men  at  good  wages,  she 
will  find  that  in  a short  time  the  natives 
will  prefer  to  be  corporals  and  sergeants 
at  Wei-liai-wei  rather  than  lieutenants 
and  captains  at  Peking. 

Major  Cavendish,  who  was  British 
military  attache  in  the  Chinese  army  in 
the  war  against  Japan,  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Chinese  sailor  proved 
himself  superior  to  the  soldier  because 
he  had  been  more  under  white  influence, 
and  consequently  was  better  drilled  and 
fed. 

Russia  has  a vast  Chinese  territory 
from  which  she  might  draw  recruits, 
Manchuria  having  a population  of  20,- 
000,000.  But  hitherto  the  Great  White 
Czar  has  shown  an  aversion  to  incorpo- 
rating alien  races  into  his  army.  Ger- 
many has  as  yet  taken  no  steps  to  recruit 
at  Kiao-chau,  so  for  the  present  England 
is  the  only  country  with  a recruiting  sta- 
tion in  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  Eng- 
lishman has  led  into  battle  men  of  nearly 
every  color  and  religion  on  the  face  of 
llie  earth. 

One  fine  day  Admiral  Seymour  took 
me  a walk  over  the  island  of  Liu-kung- 
tao.  We  climbed  to  the  breezy  heights, 
and  in  our  mind's  eye  discussed  the  fu- 
ture of  this  famous  place.  Nothing  had 
at  that  time*  been  determined  by  govern- 
ment, and,  indeed,  a considerable  section 


of  the  English  press  was  advocating  its 
abandonment. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  nowhere  else  in 
China  could  be  found  a better  health-re- 
sort. The  resident  population  of  white 
people  in  the  Far  East  had  increased  con- 
siderably since  my  first  visit  in  1876, 
and  even  then,  residence  in  China  was 
rendered  peculiarly  discouraging  to  white 
families  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a healthy  summer  resort  for  wives 
and  children.  The  white  population  of 
the  Philippines  is  bound  to  increase  so 
fast  as  good  government  makes  life  tol- 
erable throughout  that  archipelago,  and 
it  will  soon  be  just  as  natural  for  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  Manila  mer- 
chants and  officials  to  go  for  the  sum- 
mer to  Wei-hai-wei,  as  it  is  for  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  to  seek  in 
August  the  Adirondacks  or  Narragansett 
Pier. 

Chee  - foo  was  formerly  the  favorite 
summer  resort  for  white  people  on  this 
coast,  but  the  town  has  grown  so  much, 
and  with  it  the  offensive  smells,  that  to- 
day the  mere  passage  through  the  town 
in  order  to  reach  the  open  country  is 
productive  of  headache.  Old  residents 
there  told  me  that  they  could  no  longer 
allow  their  wives  to  go  out  unattended 
because  of  the  rabble  pointing  at  them 
and  crying  out,  “ There  goes  the  white 
harlot.”  To  those  who  understand  no 
Chinese  this  is  a matter  of  comparative 
indifference,  but  to  the  wives  of  consuls, 
merchants,  and  missionaries  compelled 
to  spend  much  of  their  life  there,  it  is 
more  than  a joking  matter.  At  Canton 
the  few  white  people  are  confined  to  a 
little  island  not  much  bigger  than  the 
deck  of  a large  steamer;  and  when  they 
turn  in  for  the  night  they  are  about  as 
sure  of  sleeping  till  next  morning  as  a 
garrison  in  the  Soudan.  I escorted  one 
lady  through  Canton,  but  I would  rather 
she  had  asked  me  to  chaperon  her  across 
South  Africa.  The  individual  China- 
man may  be  a most  amiable  and  scholar- 
ly gentleman;  but  the  collective  Celes- 
tial when  rounded  up  in  the  filth  of  a 
city,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  offi- 
cials, makes  a composite  of  mob  malice. 
Wei-hai-wei,  by  the  terms  of  its  cession, 
gives  the  British  policeman  a range  of 
ten  miles  from  the  centre,  and  conse- 
quently we  shall  have  here  the  only 
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I could  see  in  my  mind’s  eye  row  upon 
row  of  graceful  villas  rising  from  the 
midst  of  flowering  shrubbery  and  shaded 
lawns,  as  in  that  paradise  of  South  Af- 
rica, Durban.  Near  the  Japanese  camp 
1 had  tasted  the  waters  of  a medicinal 
spring  of  great  volume  and  of  a sulphur- 
ous flavor,  suggesting  Carlsbad  or  Sara- 
toga. No  doubt  some  enterprising  com- 
pany will  build  near  by  a casino,  or  Kur- 
haus,  and  introduce  here  all  the  diver- 
sions incident  to  Wiesbaden  or  Homburg. 
Admiral  Seymour  guards  this  spring 
carefully,  and  when  its  properties  become 
better  known,  there  will  grow  up  around 
it  a succession  of  charming  shady  walks 
in  lieu  of  the  present  lack  of  refreshing 
foliage. 

The  government  might  wisely  estab- 
lish here  an  institution  for  the  cure  of 
tropical  diseases,  more  particularly  dys- 
entery and  malarious  fever.  The  United 
States  needs  a naval  and  military  hos- 
pital in  this  region,  and  here  is  a splen- 
did opportunity  for  offering  to  share  ex- 
penses in  developing  Wei-hai-wei  as  a 
health-resort. 

Every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
thrives  about  Wei-hai-wei,  and  since  an 
American  missionary,  Dr.  Nevius,  in- 
troduced the  California  grape  into 
northern  Shan-tung,  near  Chee-foo,  the 
northern  slopes  of  that  province  have 
given  rise  to  a considerable  fruit  indus- 
try. With  mountains  to  climb  near  at 
hand,  fishing  in  the  streams,  snipe  abun- 
dant in  the  marshes,  excellent  boating 
and  yachting  in  the  beautiful  bay,  a well- 
policed  country,  and  a climate  the  best 
of  all  China,  what  more  can  a white  man 
desire  i And  finally  we  have  the  question 
of  transportation  solved,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  competing  steamship  lines 
passing  the  port,  and  affording  cheap 
and  luxurious  travel.  Even  now  scarce- 
ly a day  passes  without  a steamer  pass- 
ing Wei-hai-wei  in  either  direction, 
whereas  Kiao-chau,  leading  to  nothing  in 
particular  and  being  off  the  main  track, 
can  only  furnish  passenger  accommoda- 
tion at  long  intervals. 

The  Admiral  took  me  down  to  the 
“ United  Service  Club,”  formerly  a 
Chinese  official  residence,  where  light  re- 
freshments could  be  obtained,  and  where 
the  members  could  recline  in  bamboo 
chairs  and  look  over  the  papers.  From 


the  terrace  in  front  is  a beautiful  view 
across  the  four  miles  of  Wei-hai-wei  Bay, 
to  the  mountains  of  Shan-tung  beyond. 

Of  course  I wanted  to  see  something 
•of  the  administration  of  justice,  so  I 
called  on  Captain  Gaunt  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  had  been  made  the  general 
deputy-administrator  in  all  judicial  mat- 
ters ashore.  The  work  was  thoroughly 
new  to  this  gallant  sailor,  but  he  wTent  at 
it  as  cheerfully  as  if  he  had  been  detailed 
to  break  in  mustangs  or  build  a light- 
house. I found  him  dressed  in  com- 
fortable civilian  clothes,  settling  a num- 
ber of  minor  questions  with  one  or  two 
ship’s  petty  officers,  while  a group  of 
Chinamen  were  piling  high  upon  his 
table  what  seemed  a wheelbarrow  load  of 
brass  coinage.  Two  or  three  bluejackets 
acted  as  doorkeepers,  clerks  of  the  court, 
jury,  deputy-sheriffs,  or  almost  anything 
else  that  might  be  required  of  them. 
They  carried  no  military  weapons,  only 
a light  stick  such  as  the  British  soldier 
flourishes  off  duty,  and  which  in  this  in- 
stance the  British  bluejacket  regarded 
as  a wand  of  authority.  There  was  little 
formality  about  this  court,  but  a most 
businesslike  exercise  of  swift  justice. 
The  coinage  that  was  being  piled  up  on 
the  table  had  been  paid  on  behalf  of  a 
Chinese  prisoner  convicted  of  having 
kicked  in  the  belly  a fellow-Chinaman, 
for  whose  life  fear  was  entertained.  Two 
sureties  came  forward  who  paid  first  a 
fine  of  $5  gold  between  them,  and  then 
each  went  bail  to  the  extent  of  $12  50 
gold,-  this  bail  to  be  forfeited  in  case  the 
injured  man  should  die,  and  of  course 
sucjjj  a serious  financial  transaction  oc- 
cupied much  time  and  space!  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  man  who  had  been 
kicked  in  the  belly  felt  so  deeply  insulted 
that  it  was  feared  he  would  die  out  of 
“pure  cussedness,”  for  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  humiliating  his  enemy  in  the 
eyes  of  his,  the  enemy’s,  family.  It  was 
delicious  to  watch  the  cool  businesslike 
way  in  which  Captain  Gaunt’s  judicial 
business  was  transacted.  There  was  no 
bullying,  no  swearing,  no  red  tape,  no 
lawyers;  merely  simple  and  swift  justice. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Chinaman 
commits  suicide  in  order  to  annoy  one 
who  has  offended  him  is  at  first  embar- 
rassing to  an  . Anglo-Saxon  judge,  but 
pretty  soon  we  adjust  ourselves  to  an  Up- 
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side-down  world  and  learn  to  anticipate 
that  the  correct  thing  to  do  in  China  is 
often  the  exact  opposite  of  what  would 
be  etiquette  in  Europe. 

Such  questions  as  these  would  have 
given  sleepless  nights  to  the  Governor  of 
Kiao-chau,  but  they  evidently  injured  no 
one’s  digestion  at  Wei-hai-wei.  All  this 
work  was  relegated  to  a deputy,  and  the 
Governor  had  his  mind  free  for  other 
things.  Captain  Gaunt  had  no  com- 
plaints to  make.  In  fact  I suspect  that 
he  rather  relished  playing  at  chief  justice 
as  a relief  from  ship-board  monotony. 

The  crimes  with  which  Captain  Gaunt 
had  to  deal  were  mainly  evasions  of  sani- 
tary regulations,  and  were  settled  on 
the  spot  by  placing  the  culprit  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle  with  his  face  downwards  over 
a nicely  rounded  stone  in  the  court-yard, 
and  dismissing  him  with  half  a dozen 
strokes  of  a cane  in  the  hands  of  a blue- 
jacket. This  saved  expense,  it  wasted  no 
time,  and  has  given  the  Chinese  an  im- 
mense respect  for  humanity  and  justice. 

In  our  walk  back  through  the  town 
Admiral  Seymour  called  my  attention  to 
the  flimsy  manner  in  which  the  Chinese 
officials  had  constructed  government 
buildings  here.  There  had  evidently 
been  much  stealing,  for  in  many  cases  I 
saw  the  most  wretched  mud  walls  faced 
with  very  thin  stone  in  order  that  the 
completed  buildings  might  appear  to  be 
solid  masonry. 

Half  of  Wei-hai-wei  was  crumbling  to 
pieces  though  the  buildings  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  ten  years  old.  Before  long 


the  rest  will  have  been  demolished  by 
government,  and  substantial  dwellings 
will  have  taken  their  place.  I was  shown 
large  reservoirs  intended  to  hold  rain- 
water, but  these  through  neglect  had  be- 
come worse  than  useless.  Two  distilling 
plants  were  to  be  erected,  one  for  . the 
island,  one  for  the  mainland.  The  streets 
of  the  town  were  scrupulously  clean. 

There  were  many  shops  open,  all  in 
Chinese  hands,  and  these  all  appeared 
prosperous  and  clean.  Several  of  them 
had  tables  ornamented  with  bunches  of 
flowers  and  spread  as  for  a tea  party. 
Clean  cups  and  saucers  with  slices  of 
bread-and-butter  invited  the  bluejacket 
and  marine  to  their  afternoon  tea.  These 
places  were  as  neat  and  attractive  as 
those  one  would  find  in  an  English  cot- 
tage on  a frequented  road.  At  the  pub- 
lic landing-place  were  gangs  of  coolies 
stacking  up  coal  amongst  other  things. 
The  stolid  non-commissioned  officer  was 
here,  acting  the  part  of  stevedore,  and 
the  work  was  going  on  with  much  rapid- 
ity. Yet  here  was  no  excitement.  The 
coolies  were  free  agents,  had  accepted 
work  at  the  market  rate,  and  consequent- 
ly there  wras  no  occasion  to  exercise  over 
them  more  supervision  than  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  in  Ilong-kong  or  Singa- 
pore. While  the  Governor  of  Kiao-chau 
could  get  no  house-servants  to  stay  with 
him  though  he  paid  $10  gold  a month, 
and  Germans  of  less  rank  were  there  of- 
fering in  vain  $12  50  in  gold  a month, 
in  Wei-hai-wei  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  excellent  service  at  $7  gold. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  days  passed  on.  Between  Elea- 
nor and  Lucy  there  had  grown  up 
a close,  intense,  and  yet  most  pain- 
ful affection.  Neither  gave  the  other  her 
full  confidence,  and  on  Eleanor’s  side  the 
consciousness  both  of  the  futility  and  the 
enormity  of  what  she  had  done  only  in- 
creased with  time,  embittering  the  re- 
sistance of  a will  which  was  still  fierce 
and  unbroken. 

Meanwhile  she  often  observed  her  com- 
panion with  a quick  and  torturing  curios- 
ity. What  was  it  that  Manisty  had  found 
so  irresistible — when  all  her  own  subtler 
arts  had  failed? 

Lucy  was  in  some  ways  very  simple — 
primitive  even,  as  Manisty  had  called 
her.  Eleanor  knew  that  her  type  was 
no  longer  coinfhon  in  a modern  America 
that  sends  all  its  girls  to  college,  and 
ransacks  the  world  for  an  experience.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  depth  and  force  of 
her  nature  promised  rich  developments  in 
the  future.  She  was  still  a daughter  of 
New  England,  with  many  traits  now  fast 
disappearing;  but  for  her,  too,  there  was 
beginning  that  cosmopolitan  transforma- 
tion to  which  the  women  of  her  race  lend 
themselves  so  readily. 

And  it  was  Manisty’s  influence  that 
was  at  work!  Eleanor’s  miserable  eyes 
discerned  it  in  a hundred  ways.  Half 
the  interests  and  questions  on  which 
Manisty’s  mind  had  been  fixed  for  so  long 
were  becoming  familiar  to  Lucy.  They 
got  books  regularly  from  Rome,  and 
Eleanor  had  been  often  imzzled  by  Lucy’s 
selections — till  one  day  the  key  to  them 
flashed  across  her. 

The  girl,  indeed,  was  making  her  way, 
fast  and  silently,  into  quite  new  regions 
of  thought  and  feeling.  She  read  and 
she  thought.  She  observed  the  people  of 
the  village;  she  even  frequented  their 
humble  church,  though  she  would  never 
go  with  Eleanor  to  Sunday  Mass.  There 


some  deep,  unconquerable  instinct  held 
her  back. 

All  through,  indeed,  her  personal  be- 
liefs and  habits  — evangelical,  unselfish, 
strong,  and  a little  stern— seemed  to  be 
quite  unchanged.  But  they  were  differ- 
ently tinged,  and  would  be  in  time  differ- 
ently presented.  Nor  would  they  ever,  of 
themselves,  divide  her  from  Manisty. 
Eleanor  saw  that  clearly  enough.  Lucy 
could  hold  opinion  passionately,  unrea- 
sonably even ; but  she  was  not  of  the  sort 
that  makes  life  depend  upon  opinion. 
Her  true  nature  was  large,  tolerant,  pa- 
tient. The  deepest  forces  in  it  were 
forces  of  feeling,  and  no  intellectual  dif- 
ference would  ever  be  able  to  deny  them 
their  natural  outlet. 

Meanwhile  Lucy  seemed  to  herself  the 
most  hopelessly  backward  and  ignorant 
person — particularly  in  Eleanor’s  com- 
pany. 

“ Oh!  I am  just  a dunce,”  she  said  one 
day  to  Eleanor,  with  a smile  and  sigh, 
after  some  questions  as  to  her  childhood 
and  bringing  up.  “ They  ought  to  have 
sent  me  to  college.  All  the  girls  I knew 
went.  But  then  Uncle  Ben  would  have 
been  quite  alone.  So  I just  had  to  get 
along.” 

“ But  you  know  what  many  girls  don’t 
know.” 

Lucy  gave  a shrug. 

“ I know  some  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
other  things  that  Uncle  Ben  could  teach 
me.  But,  oh ! what  a simpleton  I used  to 
feel  in  Boston !” 

“ You  were  behind  the  age  ?” 

Lucy  laughed. 

“ I didn’t  seem  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  age,  or  the  age  with  me.  You 
see,  I was  slow,  and  everybody  else  was 
quick.  But  an  American  that  isn’t 
quick’s  got  no  right  to  exist.  You’re 
bound  to  have  heard  the  last  thing,  and 
read  the  last  book,  or  people  just  want 
to  know  why  you’re  there!” 

“ Why  should  people  call  you  slow  ?” 
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said  Eleanor,  in  that  voice  which  Lucy 
often  found  so  difficult  to  understand, 
because  of  the  strange  note  of  hostility 
which,  for  no  reason  at  all,  would  some- 
times penetrate  through  the  sweetness. 
“ It's  absurd.  How  quickly  you’ve  pick- 
ed up  Italian — and  frocks! — and  a hun- 
dred things.” 

She  smiled,  and  stroked  the  brown 
head  beside  her. 

Lucy  colored,  bent  over  her  work,  and 
did  not  reply. 

Generally  they  passed  their  mornings 
in  the  loggia  reading  and  working.  Lucy 
was  a dexterous  needle-woman,  and  a fine 
piece  of  embroidery  had  made  much 
progress  since  their  arrival  at  Torre  Ami- 
ata.  Secretly  she  wondered  whether  she 
was  to  finish  it  there.  Eleaqor  now 
shrank  from  the  least  mention  of  change; 
and  Lucy,  having  opened  her  generous 
arms  to  this  burden,  did  not  know  when 
she  would  be  allowed  to  put  it  down. 
She  carried  it,  indeed,  very  tenderly — 
with  a love  that  was  half  eager  remorse. 
Still,  before  long  Uncle  Ben  must  re- 
monstrate in  earnest.  And  the  Porters, 
whom  she  had  treated  so  strangely ! 
They  were  certainly  going  back  to  Amer- 
ica in  September,  if  not  before.  And 
must  she  not  go  with  them  ? 

And  would  the  heat  at  Torre  Amiata 
be  bearable  for  the  sensitive  Northerner 
after  July?  Already  they  spent  many 
hours  of  the  day  in  their  shuttered  and 
closed  rooms,  and  Eleanor  was  whiter 
than  the  convolvulus  which  covered  the 
new-mown  hay-fields. 

What  a darling — what  a kind  and  chiv- 
alrous darling  was  Uncle  Ben ! She  had 
asked  him  to  trust  her,  and  he  had  done 
it  nobly,  though  it  was  evident  from  his 
letters  that  he  was  anxious  and  disturb- 
ed. “ I cannot  tell  you  everything,”  she 
had  written,  “or  I should  be  betraying 
a confidence;  but  I am  doing  what  I feel 
to  be  right — what  I am  sure  you  would 
consent  to  my  doing  if  you  knew.  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  is  very  frail — and  she  clings  to 
me.  I can’t  explain  to  you  how  or  why — 
but  so  it  is.  For  the  present  I must  look 
after  her.  This  place  is  beautiful — the 
heat  not  yet  too  great — and  you  shall  hear 
every  week.  Only,  please,  tell  other  peo- 
ple that  I wish  you  to  forward  letters,  and 
cannot  long  be  certain  of  my  address.” 

And  he: — 

Vot..  Cl  — No.  m -72 


“ Dear  child,  this  is  very  mysterious. 
I don’t  like  it.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
pretend  that  I did.  But  I haven’t  trust- 
ed my  Lucy  for  fourteen  years  in  order 
to  begin  to  persecute  her  now  because  she 
can’t  tell  me  a secret.  Only  I give  you 
warning  that  if  you  don’t  write  to  me 
every  week,  my  generosity,  as, you  call  it, 
will  break  down — and  I shall  be  for  send- 
ing out  a search  party  right  away.... 
Do  you  want  money?  I must  say  that 
I hope  July  will  see  the  end  of  your  ad- 
venture.” 

Would  it?  Lucy  found  her  mind  full 
of  anxious  thoughts  as  Eleanor  read 
aloud  to  her. 

Presently  9he  discovered  that  a skein 
of  silk  she  wanted  for  her  work  was  not 
in  her  basket.  She  turned  to  look  also 
in  her  old  inlaid  work-box,  which  stood 
on  a small  table  beside  her.  But  it  was 
not  there. 

“ Please  wait  a moment,”  she  said  to 
her  companion.  “I  am  afraid  I must 
get  my  silk.” 

She  stood  up  hastily,  and  her  move- 
ment upset  the  rickety  cane  table.  With 
a crash  her  work-box  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  its  contents  rolled  over  the  loggia . 
She  gave  a cry  of  dismay. 

“ Oh ! my  terra-cottas ! — my  poor  terra- 
cottas !” 

Eleanor  started,  and  rose  too,  involun- 
tarily, to  her  feet.  There  on  the  ground 
lay  all  the  little  Nemi  fragments  which 
Manisty  had  given  to  Lucy,  and  which 
had  been  9towed  away,  each  carefully 
wrapped  in  tissue-paper,  in  the  well  of 
her  old  work-box. 

Eleanor  helped  to  pick  them  up.  The 
note  of  keen  distress  in  Lucy’s  voice 
rang  in  her  ears. 

“ They  are  not  much  hurt,  luckily,” 
she  said. 

And,  indeed,  thanks  to  the  tissue-paper, 
there  were  only  a few  small  chips  and 
bruises  to  bemoan  when  Lucy  at  last  had 
gathered  them  all  safely  into  her  lap. 
Still,  chips  and  bruises  in  the  case  of 
delicate  Graeco-Roman  terra-cottas  are 
more  than  enough  to  make  their  owner 
smart,  and  Lucy  bent  over  them  with  a 
very  flushed  and  rueful  face,  examining 
and  wrapping  them  up  again. 

“ Cotton  - wool  would  be  better,”  she 
said,  anxiously.  “ How  have  you  put 
your  two  away  ?” 
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Directly  the  words  were  out  of  her 
mouth  she  felt  that  they  had  been  better 
unspoken. 

A deep  flush  6tained  Eleanor’s  thin 
face. 

“ I am  afraid  I haven’t  taken  much 
care  of  them,”  she  said,  hurriedly. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a little. 
But  while  Lucy  still  had  her  lap  full  of 
her  treasures,  Eleanor  again  stood  up. 

“ I will  go  in  and  rest  for  an  hour  be- 
fore dejeuner . I think  I might  go  to 
sleep.” 

She  had  passed  a very  broken  night, 
and  Lucy  looked  at  her  with  tender  con- 
cern. She  quickly  but  carefully  laid 
aside  her  terra-cottas,  that  she  might  go 
in  with  Eleanor  and  “ settle  her  ” com- 
fortably. 

But  when  she  was  left  to  rest  in  her 
carefully  darkened  room,  and  Lucy  had 
gone  back  to  the  loggia , Eleanor  got  no 
wink  of  sleep.  She  lay  in  an  anguish  of 
memory,  living  over  again  that  last  night 
at  the  villa — thinking  of  Manisty  in  the 
dark  garden  and  her  own  ungovernable 
impulse. 

Presently  a slight  sound  reached  her 
from  the  loggia.  She  turned  her  head 
quickly.  A sob? — from  Lucy? 

Her  heart  stood  still.  Noiselessly  she 
slipped  to  her  feet.  The  door  between 
her  and  the  loggia  had  been  left  ajar  for 
air.  It  was  partially  glazed,  with  shut- 
ters of  plain  green  wood  outside,  and  in- 
side a muslin  blind.  Eleanor  approached 
it. 

Through  the  chink  of  the  door  she 
saw  Lucy  plainly.  The  girl  had  been  sit- 
ting almost  with  her  back  to  the  door,  but 
she  had  turned  so  that  her  profile  and 
hands  were  visible. 

How  quiet  she  was!  Yet  never  was 
there  an  attitude  more  eloquent.  She 
held  in  her  hands,  which  lay  upon  her 
knee,  one  of  the  little  terra-cottas. 
Eleanor  could  see  it  perfectly.  It  was 
the  head  of  a statuette,  not  unlike  her 
own  which  she  had  destroyed, — a smaller 
and  ruder  Artemis  with  the  Cybele 
crown.  There  flashed  into  her  mind  the 
memory  of  Manisty  explaining  it  to  the 
girl,  sitting  on  the  bench  behind  the 
strawberry  hut — his  black  brows  bent  in 
the  eagerness  of  his  talk  — her  sweet 
eyes,  her  pure  pleasure. 

And  now  Lucy  had  no  companion — 


but  thought.  Her  face  was  raised,  the 
eyes  were  shut,  the  beautiful  mouth 
quivered  in  the  effort  to  be  still.  She 
was  mistress  of  herself,  yet  not  for  the 
moment  wholly  mistress  of  longing  ami 
of  sorrow.  A quick  struggle  passed  over 
the  face.  There  was  another  slight  sob. 
Then  Eleanor  saw  her  raise  the  terra- 
cotta, bow  her  face  upon  it,  press  it  long 
and  lingeringly  to  her  lips.  It  was  like  a 
gesture  of  eternal  farewell — the  gesture 
of  a child  expressing  the  heart  of  a 
woman. 

Eleanor  tottered  back.  She  sat  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed,  motionless  in  the  dark- 
ness, till  the  sounds  of  Cecco  bringing 
up  the  pranzo  in  the  corridor  outside 
warned  her  that  her  time  of  solitude  was 
over. 

In  the  evening  Eleanor  was  sitting  in 
the  Sassetto.  Lucy,  with  her  young  need 
of  exercise,  had  set  off  to  walk  down 
through  the  wood  to  the  first  bridge  over 
the  Paglia.  Eleanor  had  been  very  weary 
all  day,  and  for  the  first  time  irritable. 
It  was  almost  with  a secret  relief  that 
Lucy  started,  and  Eleanor  saw  her  de- 
part. 

Mrs.  Burgoyne  was  left  stretched  on 
her  long  canvas  chair  in  the  green  shade 
of  the  Sassetto.  All  about  her  was  a 
chaos  of  moss-grown  rocks  crowned  with 
trees,  young  and  old;  a gap  in  the 
branches  showed  her  a distant  peachy 
sky  suffused  with  gold  above  the  ethe- 
real heights  of  the  Amiata  range;  a lit- 
tle brwze  crept  through  the  trees;  the 
birds  were  silent,  but  the  large  green 
lizards  slipped  in  and  out,  and  made  a 
friendly  life  in  the  cool  shadowed  place. 

The  Contessa  was  to  have  joined  Elea- 
nor here  at  six  o’clock.  But  a note  had 
arrived  excusing  her.  The  visit  of  some 
relations  detained  her. 

Nevertheless,  a little  after  six,  a step 
was  heard  approaching  along  the  winding 
path,  which,  while  it  was  still  distant, 
Eleanor  knew  to  be  Father  Benecke’s. 
For  his  sake  she  was  glad  that  the  Con- 
tessa was  not  with  her. 

As  for  Donna  Teresa,  when  she  met 
the  priest  in  the  village  or  on  the  road, 
she  shrank  out  of  his  path  as  though  his 
mere  shadow  brought  malediction. 

Iler  pinched  face,  her  thin  figure, 
seemed  to  contract  still  further  under  an 
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impulse  of  fear  and  repulsion.  Eleanor 
had  seen  it,  and  wondered. 

But  even  The  Contessa  would  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  him. 

“Non,  madame;  c'est  plus  fort  que 
moi!”  she  had  said  to  Eleanor  one  day 
that  she  had  come  across  Mrs.  Burgoyne 
and  Father  Benecke  together  in  the  Sas- 
setto — in  after-excuse  for  her  behavior 
to  him.  “ For  you  and  me — bien  en- 
tendu — we  think  what  we  please.  Hea- 
ven knows  I am  not  bigoted.  Te- 
resa makes  herself  unhappy  about  me.” 
The  stout,  imperious  woman  stifled  a 
sigh  that  betrayed  much.  “ I take  what 
I want  from  our  religion — and  I don’t 
trouble  about  the  rest.  Emilio  was  the 
same.  But  a priest  that  disobeys — that 
deserts — ! No!  that  is  another  matter. 
I can’t  argue — it  seizes  me  by  the  throat. 
It  is  an  instinct — an  inheritance — call  it 
what  you  like.  But  I feel  like  Teresa — I 
could  run  at  the  sight  of  him.” 

Certainly  Father  Benecke  gave  her  no 
occasion  to  run.  Since  his  recovery  from 
the  first  shock  and  agitation  of  his  sus- 
pension he  had  moved  about  the  roads 
and  tracks  of  Torre  Amiata  with  the 
“ recollected  ” dignity  of  the  pale  and 
meditative  recluse.  He  asked  nothing; 
he  spoke  to  no  one,  except  to  the  ladies 
at  the  convent,  and  to  the  old  woman 
who  served  him  unwillingly  in  the  little 
tumble-down  house  by  the  river’s  edge, 
to  which  he  had  now  transferred  himself 
and  his  books — for  greater  solitude. 
Eleanor  understood  that  he  shrank  from 
facing  his  German  life  and  friends  again 
till  he  had  completed  the  revision  of  his 
book  and  the  evolution  of  his  thought; 
and  she  had  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  regarded  his  isolation  and  the  enmity 
of  this  Italian  neighborhood  as  a neces- 
sary trial  and  testing,  to  be  borne  with- 
out a murmur. 

As  his  step  came  nearer,  she  sat  up  and 
threw  off  her  languor.  It  might  have  been 
divined,  even,  that  she  heard  it  with  a se- 
cret excitement. 

When  he  appeared  he  greeted  her  with 
the  manner,  at  once  reticent  and  cordial, 
that  was  natural  to  him.  He  had  brought 
her  an  article  in  a German  newspaper  of 
the  “ Centre  ” on  himself  and  his  ease, 
the  violence  of  which  had  provoked  him 
to  a reply,  whereof  the  manuscript  was 
also  in  his  pocket. 


Eleanor  took  the  article  and  turned  it 
over.  But  some  inward  voice  told  her 
that  the  role  of  counsellor  and  critic  was 
— again — played  out.  Suddenly  Father 
Benecke  said: 

“ I have  submitted  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Manisty.  I would  like  to  show  you  what 
he  says.” 

Eleanor  fell  back  in  her  chair.  “ You 
know  where  he  is  ?”  she  cried. 

Her  surprise  was  so  great  that  she 
could  not  at  once  disguise  her  emotion. 
Father  Benecke  was  also  taken  aback. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  papers  he 
held. 

“ I wrote  to  him  through  his  bankers 
the  other  day,  madame.  I hgve  always 
found  that  letters  so  addressed  to  him  are 
forwarded.” 

Then  he  stopped  in  distress  and  per- 
turbation. Mrs.  Burgoyne  was  still  ap- 
parently struggling  for  breath  and  com- 
posure. His  absent,  seer’s  eyes  at  last 
took  note  of  her  as  a human  being.  He 
understood,  all  at  once,  that  he  had  be- 
fore him  a woman  very  ill,  apparently 
very  unhappy,  and  that  what  he  had  just 
said  had  thrown  her  into  an  anguish  with 
which  her  physical  weakness  was  hardly 
able  to  cope. 

The  color  rose  in  his  own  cheeks. 

“ Madame ! let  me  hasten  to  say  that 
I have  done  your  bidding  precisely.  You 
were  so  good  as  to  tell  me  that  you  wish- 
ed no  information  to  be  given  to  any  one 
as  to  your  stay  here.  I have  not  breathed 
a word  of  it  to  Mr.  Manisty  or  to  any 
other  of  my  correspondents.  Let  me  show 
you  his  letter.” 

He  held  it  out  to  her.  Eleanor  took  it 
with  uncertain  fingers. 

“ Your  mention  of  him  took  me  by  sur- 
prise,” she  said,  after  a moment.  “ Miss 
Foster  and  I — have  been — so  long — with- 
out hearing  of  our  friends.” 

Then  she  stooped  over  the  letter.  It 
seemed  to  her  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
it — that  it  was  still  warm  from  Manis- 
ty’s  hand.  The  date  of  it  was  only  three 
days  old.  And  the  place  from  which  it 
came?  Cosenza? — Cosenza  in  Calabria? 
Then  he  was  still  in  Italy  ? 

She  put  the  letter  hack  into  Father 
Benecke’s  hatids. 

“ Would  you  read  it  for  me?  I have 
rather  a headache  to-day.” 

He  read  it  with  a somewhat  embarrass- 
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ed  voice.  Some  phrases  in  it,  scarcely 
noticed  at  the  first  perusal,  recurred  to 
him.  She  lay  listening,  with  her  eyes 
closed  under  her  large  hat,  each  hand 
trying  to  prevent  the  trembling  of  the 
other. 

A strange  pride  swelled  in  her.  It  was 
a kind  and  manly  letter,  expressing  far 
more  personal  sympathy  with  Benecke 
than  Manisty  had  ever  yet  allowed  him- 
self— a letter  wholly  creditable  indeed  to 
the  writer,  and  marked  with  a free  and 
flowing  beauty  of  phrase  that  brought 
home  to  Eleanor  at  every  turn  his  voice, 
his  movements,  the  ideas  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  writer. 

Towards  the  end  came  the  familiar 
Manisty-ism : 

“ All  the  same,  their  answer  to  you  is 
still  as  good  as  ever.  The  system  must 
either  break  up  or  go  on.  They  naturally 
prefer  that  it  should  go  on.  But  if  it  is 
worked  by  men  like  you,  it  cannot  go  on. 
Their  instinct  never  wavers;  and  it  is  a 
true  one.” 

Then: 

“ I don’t  know  how  I have  managed  to 
write  this  letter — poor  stuff  as  it  is.  My 
mind  at  this  moment  is  busy  neither  with 
speculation  nor  politics.  I am  perched 
for  the  night  on  the  side  of  a mountain 
thickly  covered  with  beech  woods,  in  a re- 
mote Calabrian  hamlet,  where,  however, 
last  year  some  pushing  person  built  a 
small  t health  resort/  to  which  a few 
visitors  come  from  Naples  and  even  from 
Rome.  The  woods  are  vast,  the  people 
savage.  The  brigands  are  gone,  or  going; 
of  electric  light  there  is  plenty.  I came 
this  morning,  and  shall  be  gone  to- 
morrow. I am  a pilgrim  on  the  face 
of  Italy.  For  six  weeks  I have  wandered 
like  this,  from  the  northern  Abruzzi 
downwards.  Wherever  holiday  folk  go 
to  escape  from  the  heat  of  the  plains, 
I go.  But  my  object  is  not  theirs. 
....  Nor  is  it  yours,  padre.  There  are 
many  quests  in  the  world.  Mine  is  one 
of  the  oldest  that  man  knows.  My  heart 
pursues  it,  untired.  And  in  ‘the  end  I 
shall  win  to  my  goal.” 

The  old  priest  hurried  unsteadily 
through  the  last  sentences.  At  every  word 
he  became  aware  of  some  electrical 
effect  upon  the  delicate  frame  and  face 
beside  him ; but  he  read  on,  lest  she 
should  think  that  he  had  omitted  any- 


thing, — not  knowing  how  to  save  him- 
self. 

When  he  dropped  the  letter,  his  hands 
too  shook.  There  was  a silence. 

Slowly  Eleanor  dragged  herself  higher 
in  her  chair;  she  pushed  her  hat  back 
from  her  forehead;  she  turned  her  white 
drawn  face  upon  the  priest. 

“ Father,”  she  said,  bending  towards 
him,  “you  are  a priest — and  a confess- 
or ?” 

His  face  changed.  He  waited  an  in- 
stant before  replying. 

“Yes,  madame  — I am!”  he  said  at 
last,  with  a firm  and  passionate  dignity. 

“ Yet  now  you  cannot  act  as  a priest. 
And  I am  not  a Catholic.  Still,  I am  a 
human  being — with  a soul,  I suppose — if 
there  are  such  things — and  you  are  old 
enough  to  be  my  father,  and  have  had 
great  experience.  I am  in  trouble — and 
probably  dying.  Will  you  hear  my  case 
— as  though  it  were  a confession — under 
the  same  seal  ?” 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him.  Insen- 
sibly the  priest’s  expression  had  changed ; 
the  priestly  caution,  the  priestly  instinct, 
had  returned.  He  looked  at  her  steadily 
and  compassionately. 

“ Is  there  no  one,  madame,  to  whom 
you  might  more  profitably  make  this  con- 
fession— no  one  who  has  more  claim  to  it 
than  I?” 

“ No  one.” 

“ I cannot  refuse,”  he  said,  uneasily. 
“ I cannot  refuse  to  hear  any  one  in  trou- 
ble, and — if  I can — to  help  them.  But 
let  me  remind  you  that  this  could  not  be 
in  any  sense  a true  confession.  It  could 
only  be  a conversation  between  friends.” 

She  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

“ I must  treat  it  as  a confession,  or  I 
cannot  speak.  I shall  not  ask  you  to  ab- 
solve me.  That — that  would  do  me  no 
good,”  she  said,  with  a little  wild  laugh. 
“ What  I want  is  direction — from  some 
one  accustomed  to  look  at  people  as  they 
are — and — and  to  speak  the  truth  to 
them.  Say  ‘ yes/  padre.  You — you  may 
have  the  fate  of  three  lives  in  your 
hands.” 

Her  entreating  eyes  hung  upon  him. 
His  consideration  took  a few  moments 
longer.  Then  he  dropped  his  own  look 
upon  the  ground,  and  clasped  his  hands. 

“ Say,  my  daughter,  all  that  you  wish 
to  say.” 
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The  priestly  phrase  gave  her  courage. 

She  drew  a long  breath,  and  paused  a 
little  to  collect  her  thoughts.  When  she 
began,  it  was  in  a low,  dragging  voice 
full  of  effort. 

“ What  I want  to  know,  father,  is — 
how  far  one  may  fight — how  far  one 
should  fight — for  one’s  self.  The  facts 
are  these.  I will  not  mention  any  names. 
Last  winter,  father,  I had  reason  to 
think  that  life  had  changed  for  me — 
after  many  years  of  unhappiness.  I gave 
my  whole,  whole  heart  away.”  The 
words  came  out  in  a gasp,  as  though  a 
large  part  of  the  physical  power  of  the 
speaker  escaped  with  them.  u I thought 
that  — in  return  — I was  held  in  high 
value,  in  true  affection — that — that  my 
friend  cared  for  me  more  than  for  any 
one  else — that  in  time  he  would  be  mine 
altogether.  It  was  a great  hope,  you 
understand — I don’t  put  it  at  more.  But 
I had  done  much  to  deserve  his  kindness 
- — he  owed  me  a great  deal.  Not,  I 
mean,  for  the  miserable  work  I had  done 
for  him;  but  for  all  the  love,  the  thought 
by  day  and  night  that  I had  given  him.” 

She  bowed  her  head  on  her  hands  for  a 
moment.  The  priest  sat  motionless,  and 
she  resumed,  tom  and  excited  by  her 
strange  task. 

“ I was  not  alone  in  thinking  and  hop- 
ing— as  I did.  Other  people  thought  it. 
It  was  not  merely  presumptuous  or  fool- 
ish on  my  part.  But — ah!  it  is  an  old 
story,  padre.  I don’t  know  why  I in- 
flict it  on  you !” 

She  stopped,  wringing  her  hands. 

The  priest  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  but 
sat  quietly — in  an  attitude  a little  cold 
and  stern,  which  seemed  to  rebuke  her 
agitation.  She  composed  herself,  and  re- 
sumed : 

“ There  was  of  course  some  one  else,  fa- 
ther— you  understood  that  from  the  be- 
ginning— some  one  younger,  and  far 
more  attractive  than  I.  It  took  five 
weeks — hardly  so  much.  There  was  no 
affinity  of  nature  and  mind  to  go  upon — 
or  I thought  so.  It  seemed  to  me  all 
done  in  a moment  by  a beautiful  face.  I 
could  not  be  expected  to  bear  it — to  re- 
sign myself  at  once  to  the  loss  of  every- 
thing that  made  life  worth  living — could 
I,  father  ?”  she  said,  passionately. 

The  priest  still  did  not  look  up. 

“ You  resisted?”  he  said. 


“ I resisted — successfully,”  she  said, 
with  fluttering  breath.  “ I separated 
them.  The  girl  who  supplanted  me  was 
most  tender,  dear,  and  good.  She  pitied  • 
me,  and  I worked  upon  l\er  pity.  I took 
her  away  from — from  my  friend.  And 
why  should  I not  ? Why  are  we  called 
upon  perpetually  to  give  up — give  up? 

It  seemed  to  me  such  a cruel,  cold,  un- 
human creed!  I knew  my  own  life  was 
broken — beyond  mending;  but  I couldn’t 
bear  the  unkindness — I couldn’t  forgive 
the  injury — I couldn’t — couldn’t!  I took 
her  away — and  my  power  is  still  great 
enough,  and  will,  be  always  great  enough, 
if  I choose,  to  part  these  two  from  each 
other!” 

Her  hands  were  on  her  breast,  as 
though  she  were  trying  to  still  the  heart 
that  threatened  to  silence  her.  When  she 
spoke  of  “ giving  up,”  her  voice  had  taken 
a note  of  scorn,  almost  of  hatred,  that 
brought  a momentary  furrow  to  the 
priest’s  brow. 

For  a little  while  after  she  had  ceased 
to  speak  he  sat  bowed,  and  apparently 
deep  in  thought.  When  he  looked  up  she 
braced  herself,  as  though  she  already 
felt  the  shock  of  judgment.  But  he 
only  asked  a question. 

“ Your  girl  friend,  madame — her  hap- 
piness was  not  involved  ?” 

Eleanor  shrank  and  turned  away. 

“ I thought  not — at  first.”  It  was  a 
mere  murmur. 

“ But  now?” 

“ I don’t  know — I suspect,”  she  said, 
miserably.  “ But,  father,  if  it  were  so, 
she  is  young — she  has  all  her  powers  and 
chances  before  her.  What  would  kill  me 
would  only — anticipate — for  her — a day, 
that  must  come.  She  is  born  to  be 
loved.” 

Again  she  let  him  see  her  face,  con- 
vulsed by  the  effort  for  composure,  the 
eyes  shining  with  large  tears.  It  was  like 
the  pleading  of  a wilful  child. 

A veil  descended  also  on  the  pure  in- 
tense gaze  of  the  priest,  yet  he  bent  it 
steadily  upon  her. 

“ Madame — God  has  done  you  a great 
honor.” 

The  words  were  just  breathed,  but  they 
did  not  falter.  Mutely,  with  parted  lips, 
she  seemed  to  search  for  his  meaning. 

“ There  are  very  few  of  whom  God  con- 
descends to  ask  as  plainly,  as  generous- 
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ly,  as  He  now  asks  of  you.  What  does 
it  matter,  madame,  whether  God  speaks 
to  us  amid  the  thorns  or  the  flowers  ? But 
I do  not  remember  that  He  ever  spoke 
among  the.  flowers,  but  often — often 
amongst  deserts  and  wildernesses.  And 
when  He  speaks  — madame!  the  conde- 
scension, the  gift,  is  that  He  should 
speak  at  all;  that  He,  our  Maker  and 
Lord,  should  plead  with,  should  as  it 
were  humble  Himself  to,  our  souls — oh! 
how  we  should  hasten  to  answer,  how  we 
should  hurry  to  throw  ourselves  and  all 
that  we  have  into  His  hands !” 

Eleanor  turned  away.  Unconsciously 
she  began  to  strip  the  moss  from  a tree 
beside  hdr.  The  tears  dropped  upon  her 
lap. 

But  the  appeal  was  to  religious  emo- 
tion, not  to  the  moral  judgment,  and  she 
rallied  her  forces. 

“ You  speak,  father,  as  a priest — as  a 
Christian.  I understand,  of  course,  that 
that  is  the  Christian  language — the 
Christian  point  of  view.” 

“ My  daughter,”  he  said,  simply,  “ I 
can  speak  no  other  language.” 

There  was  a pause.  Then  he  resumed : 
“ But  consider  it  for  a moment  from  an- 
other point  of  view.  You  say  that  for 
yourself  you  have  renounced  the  expec- 
tation of  happiness.  What,  then,  do  you 
desire?  Merely  the  pain,  the  humilia- 
tion, of  others?  But  is  that  an  end  that 
any  man  or  woman  may  lawfully  pur- 
sue— pagan  or  Christian?  It  was  not  a 
Christian  who  said,  ‘ Men  exist  for  the 
sake  of  one  another/  Yet  when  two 
other  human  beings — your  friends — have 
innocently  — unwittingly  — done  you  a 
wrong — ” 

She  shook  her  head  silently. 

The  priest  observed  her. 

“ One  at  least,  you  said,  was  kind  and 
good — showed  you  a compassionate  spirit 
— and  intended  you  no  harm.  Yet  you 
will  punish  her — for  the  sake  of  your  own 
pride.  And  she  is  young.  You  who  are 
older,  and  better  able  to  control  passion, 
ought  you  not  to  feel  towards  her  as  a 
tender  elder  sister  — a mother  — rather 
than  a rival  ?” 

He  spoke  with  a calm  and  even  power, 
the  protesting  force  of  his  own  soul 
mounting  all  the  time  like  a tide. 

Eleanor  rose  again  in  revolt. 

“ It  is  no  use,”  she  said,  despairingly. 


“ Do  you  understand,  father,  what  I said 
to  you  at  first  ? — that  I have  probably  not 
many  months — a year  perhaps — to  live? 
And  that  to  give  these  two  to  each  other 
would  embitter  all  my  last  days  and 
hours — would  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  believe — to  hope  anything?” 

“ No,  no,  poor  soul!”  he  said,  deeply 
moved.  “ It  would  be  with  you  as  with 
St.  John:  ‘Now  we  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we 
love  the  brethren/  ” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“ I have  no  faith — and  no  hope.” 

His  look  kindled — took  a new  aspect, 
almost  of  command. 

“ You  do  yourself  wrong.  Could  you 
have  brought  yourself  to  ask  this  counsel 
of  me  if  God  had  not  been  already  at 
work  in  your  soul — if  your  sin  were  not 
already  half  conquered  ?” 

She  recoiled  as  though  from  a blow. 
Her  cheek  burned. 

“ Sin !”  she  repeated,  bitterly,  with  a 
kind  of  scorn,  not  able  to  bear  the  word. 

But  he  did  not  quail. 

“All  selfish  desire  is  sin — desire  that 
defies  God  and  wills  the  hurt  of  man. 
But  you  will  cast  it  out.  The  travail  is 
already  begun  in  you  that  will  form  the 
Christ.” 

“ Father,  creeds  and  dogmas  mean  no- 
thing to  me !” 

“ Perhaps,”  he  said,  calmly.  “ Does 
religion  also  mean  nothing  to  you  ?” 

“ Oh ! I am  a weak  woman,”  she  said, 
with  a quivering  lip.  “ I throw  myself 
on  all  that  promises  consolation.  When 
I see  the  nuns  from  down  below  pass  up 
and  down  this  road,  I often  think  that 
theirs  is  the  only  way  out — that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  a convent  are  perhaps 
the  solution  to  which  I must  come — for 
the  little  while  that  remains.” 

“ In  other  words,”  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  “God  offers  you  one  discipline, and 
you  would  choose  another.  Well,  the  Lord 
gave  the  choice  to  David  of  what  rod  he 
would  be  scourged  with;  but  it  always 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  choice  was  an 
added  punishment.  I would  not  have 
chosen.  I would  have  left  all  to  His  Di- 
vine Majesty!  This  cross  is  not  of  your 
own  making — it  comes  to  you  from  God. 
Is  it  not  the  most  signal  proof  of  His 
love?  He  asks  of  you  what  only  the 
strongest  can  bear — gives  you  just  time 
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to  serve  Him  with  the  best.  As  I said 
before,  is  it  not  His  way  of  honoring  His 
creature  ?” 

Eleanor  sat  without  speaking,  her  deli- 
cate head  drooping. 

“And,  madame,”  the  priest  continued, 
with  a changed  voice,  “ you  say  that 
creeds  and  dogmas  mean  nothing  to  you. 
How  can  I,  who  am  now  cast  out  from  the 
Visible  Church,  uphold  them  to  you — at- 
tempt to  bind  them  on  your  conscience? 
But  one  thing  I can  do,  whether  as  man 
or  priest  — I can  bid  you  ask  yourself 
whether  in  truth  Christ  means  no- 
thing to  you — and  Calvary  nothing.” 

He  paused,  staring  at  her  with  his 
bright  and  yet  unseeing  eyes,  the  wave  of 
feeling  rising  within  him  to  a force  and 
power  born  of  recent  storm,  of  the  per- 
sonal wrestling  with  a personal  anguish. 

“ Why  is  it  ” — he  resumed,  each  word 
low  and  pleading — “ that  this  divine  fig- 
ure is  enshrined,  if  not  in  all  our  affec- 
tions— at  least  in  all  our  imaginations? 
Why  is  it  that  at  the  heart  of  this  modern 
world,  with  all  its  love  of  gold,  its  thirst 
for  knowledge,  its  desire  for  pleasure, 
there  still  lives  and  burns  ” — 

(He  held  out  his  two  strong  clinched 
hands,  quivering,  as  though  he  held  in 
them  the  vibrating  heart  of  man.) 

— “ this  strange  madness  of  sacrifice, 
this  foolishness  of  the  Cross?  Why  is  it 
that  in  these  polite  and  civilized  races 
which  lead  the  world,  while  creeds  and 
Churches  divide  us,  what  still  touches  us 
most  deeply,  what  still  binds  us  together 
most  surely,  is  this  story  of  a hideous 
death,  which  the  spectators  said  was  vol- 
untary— which  the  innocent  Victim  em- 
braced with  joy  as  the  ransom  of  His 
brethren — from  which  those  who  saw  it 
received  in  very  truth  the  communication 
of  a new  life — a life,  a Divine  Mystery, 
renewed  amongst  us  now,  day  after  day, 
in  thousands  of  human  beings?  What 
does  it  mean,  madame?  Ask  yourself! 
How  has  our  world  of  lust  and  iron  pro- 
duced such  a thing?  How,  except  as  the 
clew  to  the  world’s  secret,  is  man  to  ex- 
plain it  to  himself?  Ah!  my  daughter, 
think  what  you  will  of  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  the  Crucified — but  turn  your 
eyes  to  the  Cross!  Trouble  yourself  with 
no  creeds — I speak  thus  to  your  weak- 
ness— but  sink  yourself  in  the  story  of  the 
Passion  and  its  work  upon  the  world! 


Then  bring  it  to  bear  upon  your  own  case. 
There  is  in  you  a root  of  evil  mind — an 
angry  desire — a cupido  which  keeps  you 
from  God.  Lay  it  down  before  the 
Crucified,  and  rejoice  — rejoice ! — that 
you  have  something  to  give  to  your  God 
— before  He  gives  you  Himself !” 

The  old  man’s  voice  sank  and  trembled. 

Eleanor  made  no  reply.  Her  capacity 
for  emotion  was  suddenly  exhausted. 
Nerve  and  brain  were  tired  out. 

After  a minute  or  two  she  rose  to  her 
feet  and  held  out  her  hand. 

“ I thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  Your 
words  touch  me  very  much,  but  they 
seem  to  me  somehow  remote — impossible. 
Let  me  think  of  them.  I am  not  strong 
enough  to  talk  more  now.” 

She  bade  him  good-night,  and  left  him. 
With  her  feeble  step  she  slowly  mounted 
the  Sassetto  path,  and  it  was  some  little 
time  before  her  slender  form  and  white 
dress  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

Father  Benecke  remained  alone — a 
prey  to  many  conflicting  currents  of 
thought. 

For  him  too  the  hour  had  been  strange- 
ly troubling  and  revolutionary.  On  the 
recognized  lines  of  Catholic  confession 
and  direction,  all  that  had  been  asked  of 
him  would  have  been  easy  to  give.  As  it 
was,  he  had  been  obliged  to  deal  with  the 
moral  emergency  as  he  best  could — by 
methods  which,  now  that  the  crisis  was 
over,  filled  him  with  a sudden  load  of 
scrupulous  anguish. 

The  support  of  a great  system  had  been 
withdrawn  from  him.  He  still  felt  him- 
self neither  man  nor  priest — wavering  in 
the  dark. 

This  poor  woman!  He  was  conscious 
that  her  statement  of  her  case  had  roused 
in  him  a kind  of  anger — so  passionate 
and  unblushing  had  been  the  egotism  of 
her  manner.  Even  after  his  long  ex- 
perience he  felt  in  it  something  mon- 
strous. He  had  been  tender,  patient 
enough  ? 

What  troubled  him  was  this  conscious- 
ness of  the  woman,  as  apart  from  the 
penitent,  which  had  overtaken  him — the 
woman  with  her  frail  physical  health, 
possibly  her  terror  of  death,  her  broken 
heart.  New  perplexities  and  compunc- 
tions— not  to  be  felt  within  the  strong 
dikes  of  Catholic  practice — rushed  upon 
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him  as  he  sat  thinking  under  the  falling 
night.  The  human  fate  became  more  be- 
wildering, more  torturing.  The  clear 
landscape  of  Catholic  thought  upon 
which  he  had  once  looked  out  was  wrap- 
ping itself  in  clouds,  falling  into  new  as- 
pects and  relations.  How  marvellous  are 
the  chances  of  human  history ! The  out- 
ward ministry  had  been  withdrawn — in 
its  stead  this  purely  spiritual  ministry 
had  been  offered  to  him.  “ Domine , in 
coelo  misericordia  tua — judicia  tua  abys - 
sus  multa!” 

Recalling  what  he  knew  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne’s  history  and  of  Manisty’s,  his 
mind,  trained  in  the  subtleties  of  moral 
divination,  soon  reconstructed  the  whole 
story.  Clearly  the  American  lady  now 
staying  with  Mrs.  Burgoyne — who  had 
showed  towards  himself  such  a young 
and  graceful  pity — was  the  other  woman. 

He  felt  instinctively  that  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne would  approach  him  again — coldly 
as  she  had  parted  from  him.  She  had  be- 
trayed to  him  all  the  sick  confusion  of 
soul  that  existed  beneath  her  intellectual 
competence  and  vigor.  The  situation 
between  them,  indeed,  had  radically 
changed.  He  laid  aside  deference  and 
humility ; he  took  up  the  natural  mastery 
of  the  priest  as  the  moral  expert.  She 
had  no  faith;  and  faith  would  save  her. 
She  was  wandering  in  darkness,  making 
shipwreck  of  herself  and  others.  And  she 
had  appealed  to  him.  With  an  extraor- 
dinary eagerness  the  old  man  threw  him- 
self into  the  task  she  had  so  strangely 
set  him.  He  longed  to  conquer  and  heal 
her — to  bring  her  to  faith,  to  sacrifice,  to 
God.  The  mingled  innocence  and  despot- 
ism of  his  nature  were  both  concerned. 
And  was  there  something  else? — the 
eagerness  of  the  soldier  who  retrieves  dis- 
obedience by  some  special  and  arduous 
service?  To  be  allowed  to  attempt  it  is 
a grace ; to  succeed  in  it  is  pardon. 

Was  she  dying — poor  lady! — or  was  it 
a delusion  on  her  part,  one  of  the  devices 
of  self-pity?  Yet  he  recalled  the  emaci- 
ated face  and  form,  the  cough,  the  trail- 
ing step.  Miss  Foster’s  anxiety,  some  com- 
ments overheard  in  the  village. 

And  if  she  died  unreconciled,  unhappy  ? 
Could  nothing  be  done  to  help  her,  from 
outside — to  brace  her  to  action — and  in 
time? 


He  pondered  the  matter  with  all  the 
keenness  of  the  casuist,  all  the  naivete  of 
the  recluse.  In  the  tragical  uprooting  of 
established  habit  through  which  he  was 
passing,  even  those  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting  which  become  the  second  nature  of 
the  priest  were  somewhat  shaken.  Had 
Eleanor’s  confidence  been  given  him  in 
Catholic  confession,  he  might  not  even  by 
word  or  look  have  ever  reminded  herself 
of  what  had  passed  between  them;  still 
less  have  acted  upon  it  in  any  way.  Nor, 
under  the  weight  of  tradition  which 
binds  the  Catholic  priest,  would  he  ever 
have  been  conscious  of  the  remotest 
temptation  to  what  his  Church  regards  as 
one  of  the  deadliest  of  sins. 

And  further.  If  as  his  penitent,  yet 
outside  confession — in  a letter  or  conver- 
sation— Eleanor  had  told  him  her  story, 
his  passionately  scrupulous  sense  of  the 
priestly  function  would  have  bound  him 
precisely  in  the  same  way.  Here,  all 
Catholic  opinion  would  not  have  agreed 
with  him;  but  his  own  conviction  would 
have  been  clear. 

But  now,  in  the  general  shifting  of  his 
life  from  the  standpoint  of  authority  to 
the  standpoint  of  conscience,  new  aspects 
of  the  case  appeared  to  him.  He  recalled 
certain  questions  of  moral  theology  with 
which  as  a student  he  was  familiar.  The 
modem  discipline  of  the  confessional 
u seal  ” is  generally  more  stringent  than 
that  of  the  middle  ages.  Benecke  re- 
membered that  in  view  of  St.  Thomas 
it  is  sometimes  lawful  for  a confessor  to 
take  account  of  what  he  hears  in  confes- 
sion, so  far  as  to  endeavor  afterwards  to 
remove  some  obstacle  to  the  spiritual 
progress  of  his  penitent,  which  has  been 
revealed  to  him  under  the  seal.  The 
modern  theologian  denies  altogether  the 
legitimacy  of  such  an  act,  which  for  him 
is  a violation  of  the  Sacrament. 

But  for  Benecke,  at  this  moment,  the 
tender  argument  of  St.  Thomas  suddenly 
attained  a new  beauty  and  compulsion. 

He  considered  it  long.  He  thought  of 
Manisty,  his  friend,  to  whom  his  affec- 
tionate heart  owed  a debt  of  gratitude, 
wandering  about  Italy,  in  a blind  quest  of 
the  girl  who  had  been  snatched  away  from 
him.  He  thought  of  the  girl  herself,  and 
the  love  that  not  all  Mrs.  Burgoyne’s 
jealous  anguish  had  been  able  to  deny. 
And  then  his  mind  returned  to  Mrs.  Bur- 
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goyne,  and  the  arid  misery  of  her  strug- 
gle. 

The  darkness  was  falling.  As  he  reach- 
ed the  last  of  the  many  windings  of  the 
road,  he  saw  his  tiny  house  by  the  river- 
side, with  a light  in  the  window. 

He  leaned  upon  his  stick,  conscious  of 
inward  excitement,  feeling  suddenly  on 
his  old  shoulders  the  burden  of  those  three 
lives  of  which  Mrs.  Burgoyne  had  spoken. 

“ My  God,  give  them  to  me !”  he  cried, 
with  a sudden  leap  of  the  heart  that  was 
at  once  humble  and  audacious. 

Not  a word  to  Mr.  Manisty,  or  to  any 
other  human  being,  clearly,  as  to  Mrs. 
Burgoyne’s  presence  at  Torre  Amiata. 
To  that  he  was  bound. 

But — 

“ May  I not  entertain  a wayfarer,  a 
guest  ?” — he  thought — “ like  any  other 
solitary  ?” 

chapter  xx. 

The  -hot  evening  was  passing  into 
night.  Eleanor  and  Lucy  were  on  the 
loggia  together. 

Through  the  opening  in  the  parapet 
wall  made  by  the  stairway  to  what  had 
once  been  the  enclosed  monastery  garden, 
Eleanor  could  see  the  fire-flies  flashing 
against  the  distant  trees;  further,  above 
the  darkness  of  the  forest,  ethereal  ter- 
races of  dimmest  azure  lost  in  the  star- 
light; and  where  the  mountains  dropped 
to  the  southwest  a heaven  still  fiery  and 
streaked  with  threats  of  storm.  Had 
she  raised  herself  a little  she  could  have 
traced  far  away,  beyond  the  forest  slopes, 
the  course  of  those  white  mists  that  rise 
at  night  out  of  the  wide  bosom  of  Bol- 
sena. 

Outside,  the  country  folk  were  stream- 
ing home  from  their  work, — the  men  rid- 
ing their  donkeys  or  mules,  the  women 
walking,  often  with  burdens  on  their 
heads,  and  children  dragging  at  their 
hands — dim  purplish  figures  in  the  even- 
ing blue,  charged  with  the  eternal  grace 
of  the  old  Virgilian  life  of  Italy,  the 
life  of  corn  and  vine,  of  chestnut  and 
olive.  Lucy  hung  over  the  balcony,  look- 
ing at  the  cavalcades,  sometimes  waving 
her  hand  to  a child  or  a mother  that  she 
recognized  through  the  gathering  dark- 
ness. It  was  an  evening  spectacle  of 
which  she  never  tired.  Her  feeling 
clung  to  these  laboring  people,  whom  she 
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idealized  with  the  optimism  of  her  clean 
youth.  Secretly  her  young  strength  en- 
vied them  their  primal,  necessary  toils. 
She  would  not  have  shrunk  from  their 
hardships ; their  fare  would  have  been  no 
grievance  to  her.  Sickness,  old  age,  sin, 
cruelty,  violence,  death, — that  these  dark 
things  entered  into  their  lives,  she  knew 
vaguely.  Her  heart  shrank  from  what 
her  mind  sometimes  divined;  all  the 
more  perhaps  that  there  was  in  her  the 
promise  of  a wide  and  rare  human  sym- 
pathy, which  must  some  day  find  its  ap- 
pointed tasks  and  suffer  much  in  the 
finding.  Now,  when  she  stumbled  on  the 
horrors  of  the  world,  she  would  cry  to 
herself,  “God  knows!” — with  a catching 
breath,  and  the  feeling  of  a child  that 
runs  from  darkness  to  protecting  arms; 
and  so  escape  her  pain. 

Presently  she  came  to  sit  by  Eleanor 
again,  trying  to  amuse  her  by  the  ac- 
count of  a talk  on  the  roadside  with  an 
old  spaccapietre,  or  stone-breaker,  who 
had  fought  at  Mentana. 

Eleanor  listened  vaguely,  hardly  reply- 
ing. But  she  watched  the  girl  in  her 
simple  white  dress,  her  fine  head,  her 
grave  and  graceful  movements;  she  no- 
ticed the  voice,  so  expressive  of  an  inner 
self-mastery  through  all  its  gayety.  And 
suddenly  the  thought  flamed  through 
her : — 

“ If  I told  her ! — if  she  knew  that  I had 
seen  a letter  from  him  this  afternoon? — 
that  he  is  in  Italy? — that  he  is  looking 
for  her,  day  and  night!  If  I just  blurted 
it  out — what  would  she  say? — how  would 
she  take  it?” 

But  not  a word  passed  her  lips.  She 
began  again  to  try  and  unravel  the 
meaning  of  his  letter.  Why  had  he 
gone  in  search  of  them  to  the  Abruzzi 
of  all  places? 

Then,  suddenly,  she  remembered. 

One  day  at  the  villa,  some  Italian 
friends — a deputy  and  his  wife — had  de- 
scribed to  them  a summer  spent  in  a wild 
nook  of  the  Abruzzi.  The  young  hus- 
band had  possessed  a fine  gift  of  phrase. 
The  mingled  savagery  and  innocence  of 
the  people;  the  vast  untrodden  woods  of 
chestnut  and  beech ; the  slowly  advancing 
civilization;  the  new  railway  line  that 
seemed  to  the  peasants  a living  and  hos- 
tile thing,  a kind  of  greedy  fire-monster, 
carrying  away  their  potatoes  to  market 
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and  their  sons  to  the  army ; the  contrasts 
of  the  old  and  new  Italy;  the  joys  of  sum- 
mer on  the  heights,  of  an  unbroken  Ital- 
ian sunshine  steeping  a fresh  and  almost 
Northern  air — he  had  drawn  it  all,  with 
the  facility  of  the  Italian,  the  broken, 
bold,  impressionist  strokes  of  the  modern. 
Why  must  Italians  nowadays  always  rush 
north,  to  the  lakes,  or  Switzerland,  or 
the  Tirol?  Here  in  their  own  land,  in 
the  Abruzzi,  and  farther  south,  in  the 
Volscian  and  Calabrian  mountains,  were 
cool  heights  waiting  to  be  explored,  the 
savor  of  a primitive  life,  the  traces  of  old 
cities,  old  strongholds,  old  faiths,  a pea- 
sant world,  moreover,  unknown  to  most 
Italians  of  the  west  and  north,  to  be  ob- 
served, to  be  made  friends  with. 

They  had  all  listened  in  fascination. 
Lucy  especially.  The  thought  of  scenes 
so  rarely  seen,  so  little  visited,  existing 
so  near  to  them,  in  this  old,  old  Italy, 
seemed  to  touch  the  girl’s  imagination 
— to  mingle,  as  it  were,  a breath  from  her 
own  New  World  with  the  land  of  the 
Caesars. 

“ One  can  ride  everywhere  ?”  she  had 
asked,  looking  up  at  the  traveller. 

“ Everjwhore,  mademoiselle.” 

“ I shall  come,”  she  had  said,  drawing 
pencil  circles  on  a bit  of  paper  before 
her,  with  pleased  intent  eyes,  like  one 
planning. 

And  the  Italian,  amused  by  her  en- 
thusiasm, had  given  her  a list  of  places 
where  accommodation  could  be  got,  where 
hotels  of  a simple  sort  were  beginning  to 
develop,  whence  this  new  land  that  was 
so  old  could  be  explored  by  the  stranger. 

And  Manisty  had  stood  by,  smoking 
and  looking  down  at  the  girl’s  graceful 
head,  and  the  charming  hand  that  was 
writing  down  the  names. 

Another  pang  of  the  past  recalled — a 
fresh  one  added. 

For  Torre  Amiata  had  been  forgotten, 
while  Lucy’s  momentary  whim  had  fur- 
nished the  clew  which  had  sent  him  on 
his  vain  quest  through  the  mountains. 

“I  do  think,”  said  Lucy,  presently, 
taking  her  hand,  “ you  haven’t  coughed 
so  much  to-day  ?” 

Her  tone  was  full  of  anxiety,  of  ten- 
derness. 

Eleanor  smiled.  “ I am  very  well,” 
she  said,  dryly.  But  Lucy’s  frown  did 


not  relax.  This  cough  was  a new  trouble. 
Eleanor  made  light  of  it.  But  Marie 
sometimes  spoke  of  it  to  Lucy  with  ex- 
pressions which  terrified  one  who  had 
never  known  illness  except  in  her  mo- 
ther. 

Meanwhile  Eleanor  was  thinking: — 
“ Something  will  bring  him  here.  He  is 
writing  to  Father  Benecke — Father  Be- 
necke  to  him.  Some  accident  will  hap- 
pen— any  day,  any  hour.  Well — let  him 
come !” 

Her  hands  stiffened  under  her  shawl 
that  Lucy  had  thrown  round  her.  A 
fierce  consciousness  of  power  thrilled 
through  her  weak  frame.  Lucy  was 
hers!  The  pitiful  spectacle  of  these  six 
weeks  had  done  its  work.  Let  him  come. 

His  letter  was  not  unhappy ! — far  from 
it.  She  felt  herself  flooded  with  bitter- 
ness as  she  remembered  the  ardor  that  it 
breathed — the  ardor  of  a lover  to  whom 
effort  and  pursuit  are  joys  only  second 
to  the  joys  of  possession. 

But  some  day  no  doubt  he  would  be 
unhappy  in  earnest  — if  her  will  held. 
But  it  would  hold. 

After  all,  it  was  not  much  she  asked. 
She  might  live  till  the  winter — possibly 
a year.  Not  long,  after  all,  in  Lucy’s 
life  or  Manisty’s.  Let  them  wait  a little. 

Her  hand  burned  in  Lucy’s  cool  clasp. 
Restlessly  she  asked  the  girl  some 
further  questions  about  her  walk. 

“ I met  the  Sisters — the  nuns — from 
Selvapendente,  on  the  hill,”  said  Lucy. 
“ Such  sweet  faces  some  of  them  have.” 

“ I don’t  agree,”  said  Eleanor,  petu- 
lantly. “ I saw  two  of  them  yesterday. 
They  smile  at  you,  but  they  have  thb  nar- 
rowest, stoniest  eyes.  Their  pity  would 
be  very  difficult  to  bear.” 

A few  minutes  later  Lucy  left  her  for 
a moment,  to  give  a message  to  Marie. 

“ These  Christians  are  hard — hard!” 
thought  Eleanor,  sharply,  closing  her 
tired  lids. 

Had  Father  Benecke  ever  truly 
weighed  her  case,  her  plea  at  all  ? Never ! 
It  had  been  the  stereotyped  answer  of  the 
priest  and  the  preacher.  Her  secret 
sense  resented  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
so  little  moved,  apparently,  by  her  phys- 
ical state.  It  humiliated  her  that  she 
should  have  brought  so  big  a word  as 
death  into  the  game — to  no  effect.  Her 
thin  cheek  flushed  with  shame  and  anger. 
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The  cracked  bell  which  announced 
their  meals  tinkled  from  the  sitting- 
room. 

Eleanor  dragged  herself  to  her  feet, 
and  stood  a moment  by  the  parapet  look- 
ing into  the  night. 

“ I cough  less  ?”  she  thought.  “ Why  ? 
— for  I get  worse  every  day.  That  I may 
make  less  noise  in  dying?  Well! — one 
would  like  to  go  without  ugliness  and 
fuss.  I might  as  well  be  dead  now — I 
am  so  broken — so  full  of  suffering.  How 
I hide  it  all  from  that  child  I And  what 
is  the  use  of  it — of  living  a single  day  or 
hour  more  ?” 

She  was  angry  with  Father  Benecke; 
but  she  took  care  to  see  him  again. 

By  means  of  a little  note  about  a point 
in  the  article  he  was  just  completing,  she 
recalled  him. 

They  met  without  the  smallest  refer- 
ence to  the  scene  wdiich  had  passed  be- 
tween them.  He  asked  for  her  literary 
opinion  with  the  same  simplicity,  the 
same  outward  deference  as  before.  She 
was  once  more  the  elegant  and  languid 
woman,  no  writer  herself,  but  born  to  be 
the  friend  and  muse  of  writers.  She 
made  him  feel  just  as  clearly  as  before 
the  clumsiness  of  a phrase,  the  naivete  of 
a point  of  view. 

And  yet  in  truth  all  was  changed  be- 
tween them.  Their  talk  ranged  further, 
sank  deeper.  From  the  controversy  of 
science  with  the  Vatican,  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  Old  Catholics,  or  the  tri- 
umph of  Ultramontanism  in  France,  it 
would  drop  of  a sudden,  neither  knew 
how,  and  light  upon  some  small  matter 
of  conduct  or  feeling — some  “ flower  in 
the  crannied  wall  ” — charged  with  the 
profoundest  things — things  most  inti- 
mate , most  searching,  concerned  with 
the  eternal  passion  and  trouble  of  the 
human  will  — the  “ body  of  this  death,” 
the  “ burden  ” of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Then  the  priest’s  gentle  insistent  look 
would  steal  on  hers ; he  would  speak 
from  his  heart;  he  would  reveal  in  a 
shrinking  word  or  two  the  secrets  of  his 
own  spiritual  life,  of  that  long  inner  dis- 
cipline, which  was  now  his  only  support 
in  rebellion — the  plank  between  him  and 
the  abyss. 

She  felt  herself  pursued — felt  it  with 
a mixture  of  fear  and  attraction.  She 


had  asked  him  to  be  her  director — and 
then  refused  his  advice.  She  had  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  she  was  a sceptic 
and  unbeliever.  But  he  had  not  done 
with  her.  She  divined  the  ardor  of  the 
Christian — perhaps  the  acuteness  of  the 
ecclesiastic.  Often  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  talk  to  him,  and  then  he  read 
to  her — the  books  that  she  allowed  him  to 
choose.  Through  a number  of  indirect 
and  gradual  approaches  he  laid  siege  to 
her,  and  again  and  again  did  she  feel  her 
heart  fluttering  in  his  grasp,  only  to  draw 
it  back  in  fear,  to  stand  once  more  on  a 
bitter  unspoken  defence  of  herself  that 
would  not  yield.  Yet  he  recognized  in 
her  the  approach  of  some  crisis  of  feel- 
ing. She  seemed  herself  to  suspect  it 
and  to  be  trying  to  ward  it  off,  in  a kind 
of  blind  anguish.  Nothing  meanwhile 
could  be  more  touching  than  the  love  be- 
tween her  and  Lucy.  The  old  man 
looked  on  and  wondered. 

Day  after  day  he  hesitated.  Then  one 
evening,  in  Lucy’s  absence,  he  found  her 
so  pale,  and  racked  with  misery — so 
powerless  either  to  ask  help  or  to  help 
herself,  so  resolute  not  to  speak  again, 
so  clearly  tortured  by  her  own  coercing 
will,  that  his  hesitation  gave  way. 

lie  walked  down  the  hill  in  a trance 
of  prayer.  When  he  emerged  from  it, 
his  mind  was  made  up. 

In  the  days  that  followed  he  seemed 
to  Eleanor  often  agitated  and  ill  at  ease. 
She  was  puzzled,  too,  by  his  manner 
towards  Lucy.  In  truth,  he  watched  Miss 
Foster  with  a timid  anxiety,  trying  to 
penetrate  her  character,  to  divine  how 
presently  she  might  feel  towards  him. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Burgoyne, 
but  he  was  sometimes  afraid  of  this  girl 
with  her  clear,  candid  eyes.  Her  fresh 
youth,  and  many  of  her  American  ways 
and  feelings,  were  hard  for  him  to  under- 
stand. She  showed  him  friendship  in  a 
hundred  pretty  ways;  and  he  met  her 
sometimes  eagerly,  sometimes  with  a kind 
of  shamefacedness. 

Soon  he  began  to  neglect  his  work  of 
a morning  that  he  might  wander  out  to 
meet  the  postman  beyond  the  bridge. 
And  when  the  man  passed  him  by  with 
a short  “ C’  e niente,”  the  priest  would 
turn  homeward,  glad  almost  that  for 
one  day  more  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
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face  the  judgment  in  Lucy  Foster’s  face 
on  what  he  had  dona 

The  middle  of  July  was  past.  The 
feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  had 
come  and  gone,  bringing  processions  and 
music,  with  a Madonna  under  a gold 
baldacchino,  to  glorify  the  little  deserted 
chapel  on  the  height. 

Eleanor  had  watched  the  crowds  and 
banners,  the  red-robed  Compagni  di 
Gesu,  the  white  priests,  and  veiled  girb, 
with  a cold  averted  eye.  Lucy  looked 
back  with  a pang  to  Marinata,  and  to 
the  indulgent  pleasure  that  Eleanor  had 
once  taken  in  all  the  many-colored  show 
of  Catholicism.  Now  she  was  always 
weary,  and  often  fretful.  It  struck  Lucy, 
too,  that  she  was  more  restless  than  ever. 
She  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
present — to  be  always  living  in  the  future 
— expecting,  listening,  waiting.  The 
gestures  and  sudden  looks  that  expressed 
this  attitude  of  mind  were  often  of  the 
weirdest  effect.  Lucy  could  have  thought 
her  haunted  by  some  unseen  presence. 
Physically  she  was  not,  perhaps,  substan- 
tially worse.  But  her  state  was  more  ap- 
pealing, and  the  girl’s  mind  towards  her 
more  pitiful  day  by  day. 

One  thing,  however,  she  was  deter- 
mined on.  They  would  not  spend  Au- 
gust at  Torre  Amiata.  It  would  need 
stubbornness  with  Eleanor  to  bring  her 
to  the  point  of  change.  But  stubborn- 
ness there  should  be. 

One  morning,  a day  or  two  after  the 
festa,  Lucy  left  Eleanor  on  the  loggia, 
while  she  herself  ran  out  for  a turn  be- 
fore their  mid-day  meal.  There  had  been 
fierce  rain  in  the  morning,  and  the  sky 
was  still  thick  with  thunder-clouds. 

She  escaped  into  a washed  and  cooled 
world.  But  the  thirsty  earth  had  drunk 
the  rain  at  a gulp.  The  hill  which  had 
been  running  with  water  was  almost  dry, 
the  woods  had  ceased  to  patter;  on  all 
sides  could  be  felt  the  fresh  restoring  im- 
pulse of  the  storm.  Nature  seemed  to 
be  breathing  from  a deeper  chest — 
shaking  her  free  locks  in  a wilder,  keen- 
er air — to  a long-silent  music  from  the 
quickened  river  below. 

Lucy  almost  ran  down  the  hill,  so 
great  was  the  physical  relief  of  the  rain 
and  the  cloudy  morning.  She  needed 
it.  Her  spirits  too  had  been  uneven,  her 
cheek  paler  of  late. 


She  wore  a blue  cotton  dress,  fitting 
simply  and  closely  to  the  young  round- 
ed form.  Round  her  shapely  throat,  and 
the  lace  collar  that  showed  Eleanor’s 
fancy  and  seemed  to  herself  a little  too 
elaborate  for  the  morning,  she  wore  a 
child’s  coral  necklace — a gleam  of  red 
Between  the  abundant  black  of  her  hair 
and  the  soft  blue  of  her  dress.  Her  hat, 
a large  Leghorn,  with  a rose  in  it, 
framed  the  sweet  gravity  of  her  face. 
She  was  more  beautiful  than  when  she 
had  said  good-by  to  Uncle  Ben  on  the 
Boston  platform.  But  it  was  a beauty 
that  for  his  adoring  old  heart  would  have 
given  new  meaning  to  “ that  sad  word, 
Joy.” 

She  turned  into  the  Sassetto  and  push- 
ed upwards  through  its  tumbled  rocks 
and  trees  to  the  seat  commanding  the 
river  and  the  mountains. 

As  she  approached  it  she  was  thinking 
of  Eleanor  and  the  future,  and  her  eyes 
were  absently  bent  on  the  ground. 

But  a scent  familiar  and  yet  strange 
distracted  her.  Suddenly,  on  the  path 
in  front  of  the  seat,  she  saw  a still  burn- 
ing cigarette,  and  on  the  seat  a book 
lying. 

She  stopped  short ; then  sank  upon  the 
seat,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  book. 

It  was  a yellow-bound  French  novel, 
and  on  the  outside  was  written,  in  a 
hand  she  knew,  a name  that  startled  ev- 
ery pulse  in  her  young  body. 

His  book?  And  that  cigarette?  Fa- 
ther Benecke  neither  smoked  nor  did  he 
read  French  novels. 

Beyond  the  seat  the  path  branched — 
upwards  to  the  Palazzo,  and  downwards 
to  the  river.  She  rose  and  looked  eager- 
ly over  its  steep  edge  into  the  medley  of 
rock  and  tree  below.  She  saw  nothing, 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  in  the  distance 
she  heard  voices  talking — receding. 

They  had  left  the  seat  only  ju9t  in 
time  to  escape  her.  Mr.  Manisty  had 
forgotten  his  book.  Careless  and  hasty 
— how  well  she  knew  the  trait!  But  he 
would  miss  it — he  would  come  back. 

She  stood  up  and  tried  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  If  he  was  here,  he  was  with 
Father  Benecke.  So  the  priest  had  be- 
trayed the  secret  he  had  promised  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  to  keep? 

No,  no! — that  was  impossible!  It  was 
chance — unkind,  unfriendly  chance. 
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And  yet  ? — as  she  bit  her  lip  in  fear  or 
bewilderment,  her  heart  was  rising  like 
the  Paglia  after  the  storm — swelling, 
thundering  within  her. 

“ What  shall  I — what  shall  I — do  ?” 
she  cried,  under  her  breath,  pressing  her 
hands  to  her  eyes. 

Then  she  turned  and  walked  swiftly 
homewards.  Eleanor  must  not  know — 
must  not  see  him.  The  girl  was  seized 
with  panic  terror  at  the  thought  of  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  any  sudden  shock 
upon  Mrs.  Burgoyne. 

Half-way  up  the  hill  she  stopped  in- 
voluntarily, wringing  her  hands  in  front 
of  her.  It  was  the  thought  of  Manisty 
not  half  a mile  away,  of  his  warm,  living 
self  so  close  to  her,  that  had  swept  upon 
her,  like  a tempest  wind  on  a young  oak. 

“ Oh  1 I mustn’t — mmtn’t— be  glad  I” 
she  cried,  gulping  down  a sob,  hating, 
despising  herself. 

Then  she  hurried  on.  With  every  step 
she  grew  more  angry  with  Father  Be- 
necke.  At  best  he  must  have  been  care- 
less, inconsiderate.  A man  of  true  deli- 
cacy would  have  done  more  than  keep 
his  promise — would  have  actively,  pro- 
tected them. 

That  he  had  kept  the  letter  of  his 
promise  was  almost  proved  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Manisty  had  not  yet  descended 
upon  the  convent.  For  what  could  it 
mean — his  lingering  in  Italy — but  a 
search,  a pursuit  ? Her  cheek  flamed 
guiltily  over  the  certainty  thus  borne  in 
upon  her.  But  if  so,  what  could  hold 
back  his  impetuous  will — but  ignorance? 
He  could  not  know  they  were  there.  Tlvit 
was  clear. 

So  there  was  time — a chance.  Per- 
haps Father  Benecke  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise too — puzzled  to  know  what  to  do 
with  him?  Should  she  write  to  the 
priest — or  simply  keep  Eleanor  in-doors 
and  watch? 

At  thought  of  her,  the  girl  lashed  her- 
self into  an  indignation,  an  anguish  that 
sustained  her.  After  devotion  so  bound- 
less, service  so  measureless  — so  lightly, 
meagrely  repaid — were  Mrs.  Burgoyne's 
peace  and  health  to  be  again  in  peril  at 
her  cousin’s  hands? 

Luckily  Eleanor  showed  that  day  no 
wish  to  move  from  her  sofa.  The  storm 
had  shaken  her,  given  her  a headache, 
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and  she  was  inclined  to  shiver  in  the 
cooler  air. 

After  luncheon  Lucy  coaxed  her  to 
stay  in  one  of  the  inner  rooms,  where 
there  was  a fireplace — out  of  sight  and 
sound  of  the  road.  Marie  made  a fire  on 
the  disused  hearth  of  what  had  once 
been  an  infirmary  cell.  The  logs 
crackled  merrily — and  presently  the  rain 
streamed  down  again  across  the  open 
window. 

Lucy  sat  sewing  and  reading  through 
the  afternoon  in  a secret  anguish  of 
listening.  Every  sound  in  the  corridor, 
every  sound  from  downstairs,  excited  the 
tumult  in  the  blood.  “ What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?”  Eleanor  would  say,  reach- 
ing out  first  to  pinch,  then  to  kiss  the 
girl’s  cheek.  “ It  is  all  very  well  that 
thunder  should  set  a poor  wretch  like  me 
on  edge — but  you  I Anyway,  it  has  given 
you  back  your  color.  You  look  superbly 
well  this  afternoon.” 

And  then  she  would  fall  to  gazing  at 
the  feirl  under  her  eyebrows  with  that 
little  trick  of  the  bitten  lip,  and  that 
piteous  silent  look,  that  Lucy  could 
hardly  bear. 

The  rain  fell  fast  and  furious.  They 
dined  by  the  fire,  and  the  night  fell. 

“ Clearing  — at  last,”  said  Eleanor, 
as  they  pushed  back  their  little  table, 
and  she  stood  by  the  open  window,  while 
Cecco  was  taking  away  the  meal ; “ but 
too  late  and  too  wet  for  me.” 

An  hour  later,  indeed,  the  storm  had 
rolled  away,  and  a bright  and  rather  cold 
starlight  shone  above  the  woods. 

“ Now  I understand  Aunt  Pattie’s 
tales  of  fires  at  Sorrento  in  August,” 
said  Eleanor,  crouching  over  the  hearth. 
“ This  blazing  Italy  can  touch  you  when 
she  likes  with  the  chilliest  fingers.  Poor 
peasants ! — are  their  hearts  lighter  to- 
night? The  rain  was  fierce,  but  merci- 
fully there  was  no  hail.  Down  below 
they  say  the  harvest  is  over.  Here  they 
begin  next  week.  The  storm  has  been 
rude — but  not  ruinous.  Last  year  the 
hail-storms  in  September  stripped  the 
grapes — diminished  the  receipts  by  half 
— and  pinched  their  whole  winter.  They 
will  think  it  all  comes  of  their  litanies 
and  banners  the  other  day.  If  the  vin- 
tage goes  well  too,  perhaps  they  will 
give  the  Madonna  a new  frock.  How 
simple ! — how  satisfying !” 
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She  hung  over  the  blaze,  with  her  lit- 
tle pensive  smile,  cheered  physically  by 
the  warmth,  more  ready  to  talk,  more  at 
ease,  than  she  had  been  for  days.  Lucy 
looked  at  her  with  a fast-beating  heart. 
How  fragile  she  was,  how  lovely  still,  in 
the  half-light ! 

Suddenly  Eleanor  turned  to  her,  and 
held  out  her  arms.  Lucy  knelt  down  be- 
side her,  trembling  lest  any  look  or  word 
should  betray  the  secret  in  her  heart. 
But  Eleanor  drew  the  girl  to  her,  resting 
her  cheek  tenderly  on  the  brown  head. 

“ Do  you  miss  your  mother  very 
much?”  she  said  softly,  turning  her  lips 
to  kiss  the  girl's  hair.  “ I know  you  do. 
I see  it  in  you,  often.” 

Lucy’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
pressed  Eleanor’s  hand  without  speaking. 
They  clung  together  in  silence,  each  mind 
full  of. thoughts  unknown  to  the  other. 
But  Eleanor's  features  relaxed ; for  a 
little  while  she  rested,  body  and  mind. 
And  as  Lucy  lingered  in  the  clasp 
thrown  round  her,  she  seemed  for  the 
first  time  since  the  old  days  at  the  villa 
to  be  the  cherished,  and  not  the  cher- 
isher. 

Eleanor  went  early  to  bed,  and  then 
Lucy  took  a warm  shawl  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  loggia  in  a torment  of  in- 
decision. Presently  she  was  attracted  by 
the  little  wooden  stair  which  led  down 
from  the  loggia  to  what  had  once  been 
the  small  walled  garden  of  the  convent, 
where  the  monks  of  this  austere  order  had 
taken  their  exercise  in  sickness,  or  rested 
in  the  sun  when  extreme  old  age  de- 
barred them  from  the  field  labor  of  their 
comrades. 

The  garden  was  now  a desolation,  save 
for  the  tangle  of  oleanders  and  myrtle 
in  its  midst.  But  the  high  walls  were 
still  intact,  and  an  old  wooden  door  on 
the  side  nearest  to  the  forest.  Beneath 
the  garden  was  a triangular  piece  of 
open  grass  land  sloping  down  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  Sassetto,  and  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  road. 

Lucy  wandered  up  and  down,  in  a wild 
trance  of  feeling.  Half  a mile  away  was 
he  sitting  with  Father  Benecke? — 'win- 
ning perhaps  their  poor  secret  from  the 
priest's  incautious  lips?  With  what 
eagle-quickness  could  he  pounce  on  a sign 
— an  indication!  And  then  the  flash  of 


those  triumphant  eyes!  — and  the  on- 
slaught of  his  will  on  theirs ! 

Hark ! She  caught  her  breath. 

Voices!  Two  men  were  descending  the 
road.  She  hurried  to  hide  her  white 
dress  close  under  the  wall — she  strained 
every  sense. 

The  sputter  of  a match — the  trail  of 
its  scent  in  the  heavy  air — an  exclama- 
tion. 

“Father! — wait  a moment!  Let  me 
light  up.  These  matohes  are  damp.  Be- 
sides, I want  to  have  another  look  at  this 
old  place — ” 

The  steps  diverged  from  the  road — 
approached  the  lower  wall  of  the  garden. 
She  pressed  herself  against  its  inner  sur- 
face, trembling  in  every  limb.  Only 
the  old  door  between  her  and  them ! She 
dared  not  move — but  it  was  not  only  fear 
of  discovery  that  held  her.  It  was  a 
mad  uncontrollable  joy,  that,  like  a wind 
on  warm  embers,  kindled  all  her  being 
into  flame. 

“ One  more  crime — that ! — of  your 
Parliamentary  Italy!  What  harm  had 
the  poor  things  done  that  they  should  be 
turned  out?  You  heard  what  that  cara- 
biniere said? — that  they  farmed  half  the 
plateau, — and  now  look  at  that!  I feci 
as  I do  when  I see  a blackbird’s  nest  on 
the  ground,  that  some  beastly  boy  has 
been  robbing  and  destroying.  I want  to 
get  at  the  boy.” 

“ The  boy  would  plead  perhaps  that  the 
blackbirds  were  too  many — and  the  fruit 
too  scant.  Is  it  wise,  my  dear  sir,  to 
stand  there  in  the  damp?” 

The  voice  was  pitched  low.  Lucy  de- 
tected the  uneasiness  of  the  speaker. 

“ One  moment.  You  remember,  I was 
here  before  in  November.  This  summer 
night  is  a new  impression.  What  a pure 
and  exquisite  air!”  Lucy  could  hear  the 
long  inhalation  of  the  speaker.  “ I recol- 
lect a vague  notion  of  coming  to  read 
here.  The  massaja  told  us  they  took  in 
people  for  the  summer.  Ah!  There  are 
some  lights,  I see,  in  those  upper  win- 
dows.” 

“ There  are  rooms  in  several  parts  of 
the  building.  Mine  w’ere  in  that  further 
wing.  They  were  hardly  water-tight,” 
said  the  priest,  hastily,  and  in  the  same 
subdued  voice. 

“ It  is  a place  that  one  might  easily 
rest  in — or  hide  in,”  said  Manisty,  with  a 
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new  accent  on  the  last  words.  “ To-mor- 
row morning  I will  ask  the  woman  to 
let  me  walk  through  it  again.  And  to- 
morrow mid-day,  I must  be  off.” 

“ So  soon?  My  old  Francesca  will  owe 
you  a grudge.  She  is  almost  reconciled 
to  me  because  you  eat  — because  you 
praised  her  omelet.” 

“Ahl  Francesca  is  an  artist.  But — 
as  I told  you — I am  at  present  a wan- 
derer and  a pilgrim.  We  have  had  our 
talk — you  and  I — grasped  hands,  cheered 
each  other,  1 passed  the  time  of  day/  und 
wetter  noch — noch  weiter — mein  treuer 
Wanderstab!” 

The  words  fell  from  the  deep  voice 


with  a rich  significant  note.  Lucy  heard 
the  sigh — the  impatient,  despondent  sigh 
that  followed. 

They  moved  away.  The  whiffs  of  to- 
bacco still  came  back  to  her  on  the  light 
westerly  wind;  the  sound  of  their  voices 
still  reached  her  covetous  ear.  Suddenly 
all  was  silent. 

She  spread  her  hands  on  the  door  in  a 
wild  groping  gesture. 

“ Gone ! gone  1”  she  said,  under  her 
breath.  Then  her  hands  dropped,  and 
she  stood  motionless,  with  bent  head,  till 
the  moment  was  over,  and  her  blood 
tamed. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  ALCOHOL 

BY  W.  O.  ATWATER 


IS  alcohol  food?  Has  it  a nutritive 
value  ? These  questions  have  been 
actively  discussed  for  the  last  fifty 
years  and  more.  No  one  doubts  that  its 
continued  and  excessive  use  is  injurious 
to  body,  mind,  and  character,  or  denies 
that  in  large  enough  quantities  it  is  really 
a poison.  The  question  at  issue  is  its 
effect  when  taken  in  small  or  moderate 
quantities.  The  range  of  views  among 
men  of  science  and  the  general  public  on 
this  point  is  a wide  one.  On  one  side  are 
those  who  believe  not  only  that  it  is  a 
valuable  nutriment,  but  that  in  small 
amounts,  as  used  by  those  who  drink  their 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  beer,  or  whiskey  a 
day,  it  may  be  healthful  and  useful,  and 
there  are  many  who  commend  it  as  an 
article  of  diet  even  for  persons  in  health. 
On  the  other  side  are  those  who  doubt  its 
usefulness,  not  a few  of  whom  go  so  far 
as  to  urge  that  it  has  no  nutritive  value 
and  is  always  poisonous,  even  in  very 
small  quantities.  The  great  majority  of 
physiologists  and  hygienists,  I think,  take 
the  middle  ground,  that  alcohol,  in  small 
quantities,  may  serve  the  body  for  nutri- 
ment and  be  otherwise  useful;  that  it  is 
at  times  very  valuable,  at  others  extreme- 
ly harmful. 

To  discuss  the  question  properly,  it 
must  be  subdivided.  Ordinarily,  people 


take  alcoholic  beverages,  not  for  the  nu- 
triment they  contain,  but  for  their  plea- 
sant taste  and  effects,  and  the  food  value 
must  be  considered  apart  from  such  ul- 
terior effects,  be  they  good  or  bad.  Even 
the  narrower  question  of  the  value  as 
nutriment  must  be  subdivided  before  it 
can  be  answered  clearly.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  different  services 
food  may  render,  and  inquire  which  of 
these  functions  alcohol  can  and  cannot 
perform,  and  must  also  consider  its  in- 
direct action,  as,  for  instance,  in  aiding 
or  hindering  digestion,  and  more  especial- 
ly its  effects  upon  the  nerves  and  brain. 

The  two  chief  functions  of  food  are  to 
furnish  material  for  the  formation  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  to  yield  energy 
for  warmth,  and  for  muscular  and  other 
work.  The  first  of  these  duties  is  per- 
formed by  the  nitrogenous  or  protein 
compounds  of  the  food,  the  proteids,  as 
they  are  often  called.  These  are  famil- 
iar to  us  in  the  myosin  of  the  lean  of 
meat,  in  the  casein  (curd)  of  milk,  the 
albumen  of  white  of  egg,  the  gluten  of 
wheat,  and  the  like.  They  build  the  bodily 
machine  and  repair  it  as  it  is  constantly 
worn  out.  The  duty  of  furnishing  en- 
ergy, of  serving  as  fuel,  falls  mainly  on 
two  other  chief  classes  of  food  ingredi- 
ents or  nutrients — the  fats  and  the  car- 
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bohydrates.  The  fat  of  meat,  the  fat  of 
milk,  which  makes  butter,  and  the  oil  of 
corn  and  wheat,  are  examples  of  fats; 
starch,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient 
of  such  foods  as  bread  and  potato,  rep- 
resents one  class  and  sugar  another  class 
of  carbohydrates.  These  are  burned  in 
the  body  much  as  coal  is  burned  in  the 
engine,  and  the  energy  which  they  yield 
in  this  oxidation  is  transformed  into  heat 
and  muscular  force.  They  are  therefore 
called  the  fuel  ingredients  of  food,  and 
are  said  to  have  a high  or  a low  fuel  value 
according  as  they  furnish  much  or  little 
energy  to  the  body.  The  proteids  can  also 
serve  as  fuel,  but  the  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates cannot  build  tissue,  since  they 
have  no  nitrogen. 

All  three  of  these  classes  of  nutrients 
can  be  stored  in  the  body  and  held  for 
future  use.  The  proteids  of  the  food  are 
stored  as  body  protein,  and  the  fats  as 
body  fat.  The  carbohydrates  are  trans- 
formed into  fat  in  the  body,  and  thus 
kept  for  later  use.  The  body  uses  the 
stored  materials  for  fuel  as  it  does  the 
parts  of  the  food  which  are  not  stored 
but  which  are  consumed  as  they  are  eaten. 
Alcohol  contains  no  nitrogen,  and  there- 
fore cannot  build  tissue;  it  is  rather  to 
be  classed  with  the  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates, and  if  it  has  any  food  value,  this 
must  be  as  fuel.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  stored  for  any  considerable  time,  but 
is  disposed  of  soon  after  being  taken  into 
the  body. 

Recent  experimental  research  has  told 
us,  pretty  clearly,  five  things  about  the 
service  of  ordinary  food  and  body  ma- 
terial as  fuel:  (1)  They  are  burned — i.  e ., 
oxidized  in  the  body;  (2)  in  the  oxidation 
their  potential  energy  becomes  active  or 
kinetic;  (3)  part  of  this  kinetic  or  trans- 
formed energy  appears  as  heat;  (4)  an- 
other part  appears  as  muscular  work;  (5) 
in  yielding  energy  by  its  own  oxidation, 
food  protects  the  material  of  the  body 
and  other  food  from  consumption. 

THE  BURNING  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  THE  BODY. 

When  a man  drinks  wine,  beer,  brandy, 
or  other  liquor,  is  the  alcohol  oxidized? 
This  has  been  both  affirmed  and  denied. 
In  a late  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  I have  found  some  seventeen  in- 
vestigations of  sufficient  importance  to 
seem  worthy  of  special  consideration. 


The  earliest  were  in  1846.  The  results  of 
all  but  two  were  interpreted  by  their  au- 
thors as  indicating  that  alcohol  is  burned 
in  the  body. 

The  first  and  most  quoted  of  these  two 
is  a series  made  by  Messrs.  Lallemand, 
Perrin,  and  Duroy,  of  France,  and  report- 
ed in  1860.  In  these  experiments  alcohol 
was  administered  to  men  and  dogs  in  the 
form  of  wine  or  brandy  or  pure  diluted 
spirit.  The  doses  were  generally  large; 
in  several  of  the  experiments  with  dogs, 
they  were  such  as  to  cause  stupor  and 
even  death.  Chemical  tests  showed  that 
small  quantities  of  the  alcohol  were  given 
off  unconsumed  by  the  kidneys,  lungs, 
and  skin.  The  various  organs  of  the  dogs 
which  died  from  the  effects  of  the  alcohol 
or  were  killed  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion were  also  found  to  contain  small 
amounts  of  unoxidized  alcohol.  The  au- 
thors searched  for  aldehyde  and  acetic 
acid,  substances  which  are  formed  when 
alcohol  is  partly  oxidized,  but  found  none. 
They  did  not  take  the  pains  to  compare 
the  amounts  unconsumed  with  those  ad- 
ministered, but  inferred  that  none  was 
oxidized,  and  drew  the  still  further  con- 
clusion that  as  alcohol  is  ordinarily  taken 
in  beverages,  practically  all  is  given  off 
unconsumed. 

The  other  investigation  was  by  Sub- 
botin,  who  worked  in  Germany  in  1871. 
His  experiments  were  with  rabbits.  A9 
^ they  would  not  drink  as  large  doses  as  he 
desired,  he  made  an  incision  in  the  oesoph- 
agus, poured  the  alcohol  in  through  a 
funnel,  and,  to  prevent  its  being  ejected, 
closed  the  oesophagus  with  a ligature.  The 
doses  contained  from  3x/k  to  4Vk  grams 
absolute  alcohol,  which  would  correspond 
to  from  12  to  15  ounces  of  whiskey  for 
a man.  The  amounts  of  alcohol  given 
off  from  the  body  were  not  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  the  experimenter  estimated 
that  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  in- 
gested was  given  off  during  the  first  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  from  these  imperfect 
data  he  also  drew  the  conclusion  that,  in 
general,  little,  if  any,  of  the  alcohol  ordi- 
narily taken  is  oxidized  in  the  body. 

In  1863,  Baudot,  in  France,  subjected 
the  experiments  of  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and 
Duroy  to  a critical  examination.  He 
pointed  out  numerous  defects,  and  showed 
that  the  actual  observations  by  no  means 
justified  the  conclusions. 
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Between  the  years  1865  and  1874,  Drs. 
Anstie,  Thudicum,  and  Dupre  in  England 
made  a large  number  of  elaborate  experi- 
ments with  animals  and  men.  They 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  quantities  of 
alcohol  which  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and 
Duroy  had  found  to  be  given  off  by  the 
body  were  extremely  small,  so  that  the 
most  that  their  experiments  had  proven 
was  that  even  when  the  alcohol  was  given 
in  enormous  doses,  only  a small  fraction 
of  the  whole  escaped  oxidation.  They 
urged  that  the  rabbits  used  by  Subbotin 
were  poor  subjects  for  such  experiments, 
being  less  tolerant  of  alcohol  than  human 
beings;  that  the  surgical  operations  on 
the  oesophagus  were  so  severe  that  they 
might  have  easily  disturbed  the  normal 
processes;  that  the  doses  were  so  enor- 
mous that  the  condition  of  the  rabbits 
“ could  have  resembled  nothing  but  the 
comatose  dead-drunkenness  which  one 
sees  in  patients  who  from  time  to  time 
are  brought  into  the  hospital  on  a stretch- 
er and  finally,  that  the  elimination  of 
ingested  alcohol  is  very  slight  after  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  even 
under  these  entirely  abnormal  conditions 
it  is  probable  that  little  more  than  the 
16  per  cent,  could  have  actually  failed  to 
be  oxidized. 

The  experiments  of  Lallemand,  Perrin, 
and  Duroy  had  been  so  numerous,  and 
the  results  were  stated  so  definitely,  that 
their  conclusions  were,  for  a time,  ac- 
cepted by  men  of  science.  But  the  work 
of  Anstie,  Thudicum,  and  Dupre  was  so 
careful  and  so  exhaustive,  and  has  been 
so  well  confirmed  by  the  best  work  of  oth- 
er experimenters, that  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  specialists  have  adopted  their 
conclusions  as  final.  With  the  more  crit- 
ical scientific  methods  of  to-day  it  seems 
strange  that  any  other  belief  could  have 
been  held. 

Since  the  work  of  Anstie  the  question 
has  been,  how  completely  is  alcohol  burn- 
ed? Between  1875  and  1883,  Professor 
Binz,  Dr.  Bodlander,  and  others  of  the 
University  of  Bonn  made  extensive  series 
of  experiments  with  men  and  dogs,  ad- 
ministering varying  quantities  of  alcohol, 
but  generally  not  enough  to  cause  stupor.  . 
With  men,  the  doses  were  equivalent  in 
some  cases  to  a bottle  of  wine  at  a sitting. 
Like  Anstie,  Thudicum,  and  Dupre,  these 
investigators,  and  especially  Bodlander, 
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were  careful  to  do  what  Lallemand,  Per- 
rin, and  Duroy  had  omitted,  namely,  to 
determine  the  quantities  of  alcohol  given 
off  by  the  body  through  all  the  channels 
of  excretion,  and  to  compare  the  amounts 
which  thus  escaped  unconsumed  with  the 
quantities  actually  taken.  To  determine 
how  much  was  given  off  by  the  skin,  they 
put  the  dog  or  the  man  inside  a metal 
cylinder,  with  the  head  outside.  A cur- 
rent of  air  was  passed  through  this  cyl- 
inder, so  as  to  sweep  out  the  moisture  and 
alcohol  which  the  skin  gave  off.  The 
amounts  of  alcohol  thus  brought  away 
were  determined  by  chemical  analysis. 
To  find  how  much  was  given  off  with  the 
breath,  the  dogs  were  entirely  enclosed  in 
an  apparatus  through  which  the  current 
of  air  passed,  and  here  again  the  amount 
of  alcohol  given  off  was  measured.  With 
men  the  expired  air  was  passed  directly 
through  a system  of  absorbers  which  re- 
tained the  alcohol.  In  all  these  experi- 
ments at  least  95  per  cent.,  and  generally 
more,  of  the  alcohol  taken  into  the  body 
was  oxidized.  Strassman,  experimenting 
in  Berlin  in  1871,  found  that  when  large 
doses  were  taken  by  men,  only  6 or  7 per 
cent,  escaped  oxidation. 

In  late  experiments  under  my  own  di- 
rection, described  beyond,  alcohol  was 
given  in  smaller  doses,  and  especial  pains 
were  taken  to  measure  accurately  the 
amounts  which  left  the  body  by  various 
channels.  In  these  cases  less  than  2 per 
cent,  has  generally  escaped  oxidation. 

The  outcome  of  the  best  investigation 
on  this  subject  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  The  alcohol  of  ordinary  bev- 
erages is  easily  absorbed  from  the  stom- 
ach and  the  intestine  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  readily  burned.  If  the  amount 
taken  is  small,  the  oxidation  is  almost 
complete.  When  the  quantity  is  excessive, 
the  amount  unconsumed  is  likely  to  be 
much  larger.  As  the  experiments  with 
alcohol  have  become  more  accurate,  the 
proportion  actually  oxidized  has  appeared 
larger  and  larger.  When  taken  in  small 
quantities,  say  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine 
or  a glass  of  whiskey  at  a time,  the  alco- 
hol has  been  found  to  be  burned  at  least 
as  completely  as  bread  or  meat. 

The  reason  for  discussing  at  such 
length  a theory  discarded  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago  by  the  leading  authorities  is 
that  it  has  remained  current  in  the  writ- 
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ings  of  some  authors,  and  even  in  some 
of  our  school  physiologies  which  deny  the 
food  value  of  alcohol. 

Alcohol,  then,  is  oxidized  in  the  body. 
Is  its  energy  transformed  like  that  of 
ordinary  food  materials? 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  ENERGY  IN  THE  BODY. 

In  its  material  manifestations  life  con- 
sists in  transformations  of  matter  and 
energy.  The  plant  gathers  the  elements 
it  needs  from  soil  and  air,  and  builds 
them  into  its  own  substance.  It  does  so 
“ by  grace  and  bounty  of  the  sun,”  whose 
energy  enables  the  plant  to  do  the  build- 
ing, and  is  stored  in  its  substance.  The 
ox  eats  the  grass  and  transforms  it  into 
flesh,  which  makes  our  meat.  We  gather 
the  wheat  and  make  bread.  We  eat  the 
bread  and  meat;  their  substance  forms 
our  bodies,  and  the  energy  which  came 
from  the  sun  becomes  our  energy  for 
bodily  warmth  and  work. 

Two  great  laws  govern  the  material 
world,  the  laws  of  the  conservation  of 
matter  and  of  energy.  In  accordance 
with  these  laws  matter  and  energy  can 
be  transformed,  but  they  cannot  be  either 
created  or  destroyed.  Ever  since  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  was  pro- 
pounded, men  of  science  have  believed 
that  the  living  organism  must  be  subject 
to  it,  but  the  absolute  demonstration  has 
been  lacking.  The  research  by  which  this 
must  be  proven,  if  proven  at  all,  is  labori- 
ous and  costly.  Some  late  experiments, 
however,  have,  I think  it  is  safe  to  say, 
shown  that  the  law  does  hold  in  the  living 
organism;  that  when  the  energy  of  the 
food  is  transformed  in  the  body,  the  in- 
come and  outgo  are  the  same.  The  ex- 
periments are  made  by  measuring  the  ma- 
terial which  the  body  burns,  determining 
how  much  it  would  yield  if  burned  di- 
rectly with  oxygen  outside  the  body,  and 
then  finding  just  how  much  energy  is  pro- 
duced when  it  is  burned  in  the  body.  The 
first  experiments  in  which  a balance  of 
income  and  outgo  of  energy  was  obtained 
were  made  with  dogs  by  Professor  Rubner 
at  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  Ger- 
many a dozen  years  ago.  The  dogs  did 
no  (external)  muscular  work,  and  the 
amounts  of  material  burned  in  the  body 
were  partly  measured  and  partly  calcu- 
lated. The  quantity  of  heat  given  off 
from  the  body  was  measured  and  found 


to  agree  almost  exactly  with  the  heat  of 
oxidation — that  is,  the  potential  energy 
of  the  material  to  be  burned  in  the  body. 

Within  the  past  three  years  much  more 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  with  men 
have  been  made  by  the  writer  and  asso- 
ciates in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Wes- 
leyan University.  The  quantities  and  po- 
tential energy  of  the  materials  burned  in 
the  body  have  been  measured,  as  has  also 
the  energy  given  off  from  the  body  in  the 
forms  of  heat  and  muscular  work.  The 
experiments  are  made  with  an  apparatus 
called  a respiration  calorimeter.  The  ap- 
paratus and  methods  of  its  use  are  so 
complicated  that  over  five  years  were 
spent  in  their  development.  Its  success  is 
largely  due  to  the  co-operation  of  Pro- 
fessor E.  B.  Rosa  on  the  physical  and 
Dr.  F.  G.  Benedict  on  the  chemical  side, 
as  well  as  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  0.  S. 
Blakeslee  in  mechanical  details.  A single 
experiment,  with  all  the  details  which  it 
involves,  requires  the  labor  of  from  three 
to  nine  men,  some  of  them,  for  several 
weeks.  Fortunately  the  results  are  such 
as  to  abundantly  reward  the  effort. 

The  main  feature  of  the  respiration 
calorimeter  is  a copper-walled  chamber 
seven  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  six 
and  a half  feet  high,  furnished  with  a 
folding-bed,  a table,  a chair,  scales  on 
which  the  occupant  weighs  himself  sev- 
eral times  a day,  and  when  needed  a sta- 
tionary bicycle  or  other  appliances  for 
muscular  work.  Connected  with  the 
chamber  are  various  devices  for  ventila- 
ting, for  measuring  and  sampling  all  the 
air  that  passes  in  and  out,  for  measuring 
and  regulating  its  temperature,  for  pass- 
ing in  food,  etc.,  and  for  removing  the 
solid  and  liquid  excreta  of  the  body. 

The  experiments  usually  last  three  or 
four  days,  but  often  several  are  carried 
on  without  intermission,  so  that  the  sub- 
ject may  stay  in  the  calorimeter  nine  el- 
even twelve  days  and  nights.  The  four 
men  who  have  thus  sojourned  in  the  cal- 
orimeter have  found  it  a very  tolerable 
place  of  residence,  and  have  always  been 
ready  to  repeat  the  experience.  There  is 
really  nothing  abnormal  about  it  except 
the  restricted  space;  the  air  is  good,  its 
temperature  is  kept  equable,  there  is  tele- 
phone connection  with  the  outside  world, 
a limited  portion  of  which  can  be  seen 
through  a window  about  two  feet  square. 
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there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  exer- 
cise in  the  “work,"  and  for  ease  in  the 
“ rest  ” experiments.  Mail  and  newspa- 
pers are  passed  in  with  the  meals.  The 
food  is  simple  hut  wholesome,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
subject.  The  diet  is  always  planned  to 
be  a normal  one  for  the  subject,  and  usu- 
ally he  lives  on  it  for  a few  days  before 
he  goes  into  the  calorimeter.  The  bill  of 
fare  contains  such  things  as  beef,  eggs, 
milk,  butter,  bread,  breakfast  cereals, 
cake,  cookies,  preserved  fruit,  and  coffee. 
All  the  food  is  carefully  weighed  and 
analyzed,  as  are  also  the  excreta.  The 
results  of  these  analyses,  with  those  of 
the  air  before  and  after  its  passage 
through  the  chamber,  show  just  what 
chemical  elements  the  body  receives  and 
gives  off.  From  this  comparison  of  in- 
come and  outgo  of  matter  it  is  easy  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  different  in- 
gredients of  food  and  body  material  are 
burned,  and  whether  the  body  is  losing 
or  gaining  in  its  accumulated  store. 

The  heat  given  off  from  the  body  is 
measured  with  equal  care.  When  the 
man  is  engaged  in  muscular  work,  that 
too  is  measured.  The  heat  given  off 
from  the  body  when  he  is  at  rest,  or  that 
plus  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  muscular 
work  in  a “ work  ” experiment,  represents 
the  outgo  of  energy.  The  income  of  en- 
ergy is  that  of  the  materials  burned.  It  is 
shown  by  the  amounts  and  their  heats  of 
combustion,  all  of  which  are  determined. 
We  have  thus  the  figures  for  the  balance 
of  income  and  outgo  of  energy.  They 
are  expressed  in  calories.* 

We  now  have  the  results  of  thirty  ex- 
periments made  with  four  different  men, 
under  various  conditions  of  diet,  work, 
and  rest,  and  covering  ninety-three  days. 
When  we  take  the  figures  for  individual 
days  of  experiments,  the  income  and  out- 
go sometimes  disagree,  though  none  of 
the  differences  are  larger  than  might  be 
expected.  When  we  average  all  together, 
the  daily  income  is  2718  and  the  daily 
outgo  2719  calories.f 

# A calorie  is  the  ordinary  unit  of  heat 
measurement,  and  is  about  the  amount  of 
heat  necessary  to  raise  a pound  of  water  four 
degrees  F. 

f Results  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Chemical  Section  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  June, 


These  .results  confirm,  as  closely  as  those 
of  such  experiments  can,  the  belief  that 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
holds  in  the  living  organism. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  ENERGY  OF 
ALCOHOL. 

By  changing  the  diet  and  other  condi- 
tions, the  experiments  may  be  made  to 
show  the  effects  of  different  food  ma- 
terials and  how  the  body  utilizes  them. 
In  a number  of  cases  alcohol  was  used  in 
such  ways  as  to  compare  it  with  fats, 
sugar,  and  starch.  Experiments  were 
made  with  an  ordinary  diet,  and  then  re- 
peated under  similar  conditions  except 
that  in  the  place  of  part  of  the  fats 
and  carbohydrates,  isodynamic  quantities 
of  alcohol  were  used — that  is,  quantities 
having  the  same  potential  energy  as  the 
substances  they  replaced.  This  alcohol 
amounted  to  two  and  one-half  ounces  a 
day,  about  as  much  as  would  be  contain- 
ed in  a bottle  of  claret  or  three  glasses  of 
whiskey.  Pure  (ethyl)  alcohol  was  used 
in  nearly  all  cases.  It  was  mixed  with 
water  or  coffee,  and  was  given  in  six  small 
doses,  three  with  the  meals  and  the  rest 
at  regular  intervals  between,  in  order  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  special  ef- 

1900.  Such  extreme  closeness  of  agreement 
is,  of  course,  accidental,  and  cannot  always 
be  expected. 

The  respiration  calorimeter  experiments 
form  part  of  a larger  inquiry  into  the  econ- 
omy of  food  and  nutrition,  which  is  author- 
ized by  Congress,  and  intrusted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  by  whom  it  is  placed 
in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  writer.  The 
experiments  which  bear  more  especially 
upon  the  physiological  value  of  alcohol,  how- 
ever, are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Liquor  Problem — a self-constituted  organiza- 
tion of  well-known  men  who  have  under- 
taken the  study  of  the  legislative,  economic, 
physiological,  and  sociological  phases  of  the 
question. 

The  results  of  the  inquiries,  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  general  principles  of  nutri- 
tion, are  published  by  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Details  of  a consider- 
able number  of  the  experiments  have  lately 
been  completed.  The  bulletin  containing 
them  should  be  ready  for  distribution  not 
long  after  the  appearance  of  this  article.  An 
account  of  the  experiments  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  physiological  action  of  alcohol  is 
soon  to  appear  in  one  of  a series  of  volumes 
prepared  for  the  Committee  of  Fifty  referred 
to,  by  its  sub  committees,  and  published  by 
its  authority. 
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feet  upon  the  nerves.  In  experiments 
without  external  muscular  work  the  alco- 
hol furnished  one-fifth,  in  those  with  se- 
vere exercise,  about  one-seventh,  of  the 
total  energy  of  the  diet. 

Alcohol  was  thus  used  in  thirteen  ex- 
periments with  three  men.  The  results 
show  that  98  per  cent,  or  more  was  oxi- 
dized. Adding  its  energy  to  that  of  the 
proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  burned, 
the  sum  was  practically  equal  to  the  heat 
given  off  from  the  body  when  the  man 
was  at  rest;  when  he  was  at  work  it 
equalled,  the  sum  of  the  heat  given  off 
from  the  body  and  the  heat  equivalent  of 
the  work  done.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
interpret  this.  The  latent  energy  of  the 
alcohol  was  transformed  into  heat  and 
muscular  work.  Else  how  did  the  body 
dispose  of  the  energy  of  the  alcohol,  and 
from  what  other  source  did  it  get  an  ex- 
actly equal  amount?  Any  other  inter- 
pretation would  conflict  with  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy. 

But  did  the  body  get  the  benefit  of  the 
energy  of  the  alcohol  which  it  transform- 
ed ? To  answer  this  we  must  compare  the 
alcohol  experiments  with  the  correspond- 
ing ones  with  ordinary  diet. 

IS  THE  ENERGY  OF  ALCOHOL  USED  FOR 
WARMTH  AND  WORK? 

It  is  often  held  that  although  the  latent 
energy  of  alcohol  is  made  active  in  the 
body,  it  is  wasted  and  not  used.  One 
common  argument  is  this : Alcohol  so  acts 
upon  the  nerves  which  control  the  blood- 
vessels that  an  extra  amount  of  blood  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
cooled,  and  more  heat  is  thus  radiated 
from  the  body;  and  some  go  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  the  heat  thus  lost  from  the 
body  of  the  drinker  equals  or  exceeds  that 
supplied  by  the  alcohol. 

This  theory  is  based  upon  two  kinds  of 
evidence  which  are  well  attested  and 
make  it  very  plausible.  One  is  the  dis- 
tension of  the  blood-vessels  which  cause 
the  flush  of  the  skin  when  alcohol  is 
taken.  The  other  is  the  lowering  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  which  is  shown 
by  many  hundreds  of  experiments  and  is 
explained  by  the  loss  of  heat.  But  when 
we  come  to  examine  into  the  matter  close- 
ly we  find  that  although  the  temperature 
of  the  body  falls  considerably  after  very 
large  doses  of  alcohol  have  been  taken, 


and  especially  under  exposure  to  great 
cold,  the  effect  of  ordinary  doses  is  slight 
and  often  imperceptible.  When,  further, 
we  take  pains  to  calculate  how  much  heat 
the  body  would  have  to  lose  in  order  to 
reduce  its  temperature  as  much  as  is  done 
with  a bottle  of  wine  or  one  or  two 
glasses  of  whiskey,  we  find  that  it  would 
correspond  to  only  a small  fraction  of 
the  heat  which  the  alcohol  yields  to  the 
body. 

How  the  energy  of  the  alcohol  burned 
in  the  body  compares  with  the  extra  heat 
radiated  is  a thing  to  be  learned  by  actual 
experiment.  A more  searching  test  of 
the  theory,  however,  will  be  made  by 
comparing  both  the  fuel  burned  and  the 
heat  given  off  by  the  body  on  diets  with 
and  without  alcohol. 

If  part  of  the  fuel  is  wasted,  more  will 
be  needed.  If  the  body  has  just  enough 
to  meet  its  requirements  in  the  ordinary 
diet,  and  we  take  out  part  of  the  fat, 
sugar,  and  starch,  and  use  the  isodynamic 
amount  of  alcohol  in  their  place,  the 
bodily  activity  remaining  the  same,  more 
fuel  will  be  wanted  to  make  up  the  loss. 
And  if  the  alcohol  increases  the  heat  ra- 
diation, then  the  body  will  give  off  more 
heat  with  the  alcohol  than  with  the  ordi- 
nary diet.  Regarding  these  two  points, 
the  fuel  burned  and  the  heat  radiated, 
late  experiments  bear  very  interesting 
testimony. 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Reichert  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  made  a 
number  of  interesting  experiments  with 
dogs,  in  which  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
the  radiation  of  heat  was  tested.  The  ex- 
perimental periods  were,  however,  only 
five  or  six  hours  each,  and  there  was  no 
complete  comparison  of  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent diets.  The  rate  of  heat  radiation 
and  the  change  of  body  temperature  were 
carefully  observed.  The  results  implied 
a probable  but,  at  most,  very  small  in- 
crease of  heat  radiation  as  the  result  of 
administering  alcohol. 

The  experiments  with  men  in  the  res- 
piration calorimeter  at  Wesleyan  give 
somewhat  more  extended  data  regarding 
both  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  the  ra- 
diation of  heat.  To  explain  them  in  de- 
tail would  require  several  of  these  pages. 
The  final  outcome,  however,  is  simple, 
and  may  be  illustrated  by  two  cases.  In 
each  there  were  two  experiments,  prae- 
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tically  alike,  save  that  one  was  with  an 
ordinary  diet  and  the  other  with  a diet 
in  which  part  of  the  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates was  replaced  by  alcohol,  as  above 
described.  In  the  first  pair  of  experi- 
ments the  subject  was  at  rest — i.  e.,  do- 
ing no  external  muscular  work.  The  po- 
tential energy  of  the  material  burned  in 
the  body  and  the  amounts  of  heat  given 
off  in  calories  were  practically  the  same, 
as  is  shown  by  the  figures  herewith.  The 
differences  in  the  results  without  and 
with  alcohol  are  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  ordinary  variation. 

In  another  pair  of  experiments  the  man 


take  the  results  with  the  two  men  sepa- 
rately or  put  them  together,  whether  we 
distinguish  between  the  rest  and  the  work 
experiments  or  take  the  average  of  the 
whole,  they  tell  essentially  the  same  story 
as  the  two  pairs  just  cited.  The  average 
energy  given  off  from  the  body  was  in  the 
experiments  without  alcohol,  2949  calo- 
ries, in  those  with  alcohol,  2952  calories 
per  day.  Neither  my  associates  nor  my- 
self can  find  in  them  any  indication  of 
any  considerable  extra  radiation  of  heat 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  nor  can 
we  find  anything  which  seems  to  us  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  energy  of 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MAX  AT  REST.  DAILY  INCOME  AND  OUTGO  OF  ENERGY. 


Withont  Alcohol. 

With  Alcohol. 

Energy  of  material  burned 

Energy  given  off  as  heat 

2277  calories 
2309  calories 

2268  calories 
2283  calories 

was  engaged  for  eight  hours  a day  in 
active  muscular  work,  driving  a station- 
ary bicycle.  The  amount  of  work  was  so 
great  that  he  burned  enough  more  fuel  to 
yield  in  all  3900  calories,  and  as  the  food 
did  not  supply  quite  enough,  he  used  up 
some  of  his  store  of  body  fat.  The  re- 
sults of  such  experimenting  imply  that 
when  the  body  has  not  enough  food  for 
its  support,  and  is  forced  to  draw  upon 
its  reserve  capital,  it  uses  the  materials 
economically.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments are  given  below.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  energy  given  off  from  the  body 
was  in  two  forms,  heat  and  external  work. 
This  work  was  practically  the  same  in 
both  experiments,  and  is  reckoned  with 
the  heat  in  the  energy  given  off. 

Here  again  there  was  no  more  fuel 


the  diet  without  alcohol  was  used  more 
economically  than  that  of  the  diet  with 
alcohol.  Besides  these  twelve  experiments, 
there  are  sixteen  others,  nine  without  and 
seven  with  alcohol  in  the  diet.  They  are 
similar  to  these  twelve,  but  there  are 
slight  differences  in  the  diet  and  other 
conditions,  so  that  they  cannot  be  quite 
so  well  compared.  Taking  all  the  experi- 
ments together,  the  average  energy  given 
off  from  the  body  was,  in  fifteen  without 
alcohol,  2689,  and  in  thirteen  with  alco- 
hol, 2631  calories  per  day,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  results  of  the  twelve  experiments. 

We  have  here  considered  simply  the 
total  energy  transformed  per  day.  It  i9 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  slight 
fluctuations  immediately  after  the  tak- 
ing of  the  alcohol,  which  the  figures  did 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MAN  AT  ACTIVE  WORK.  DAILY  INCOME  AND  OUTGO  OF  ENERGY. 


| Without  Alcohol 

With  Alcohol. 

Energy  of  material  burned 

Energy  given  off  by  the  body  as  heat  and  mechan- 
ical work  

3900  calories 

3932  calories 

3923  calories 

3928  calories 

burned  per  day  with  alcohol  than  with- 
out, the  amount  of  heat  given  off  was  the 
same  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  So 
far  as  the  disposal  of  the  energy  is  con- 
cerned the  figures  imply  that  alcohol  wTas 
used  as  economically  as  the  fat,  sugar, 
and  starch  which  it  replaced. 

Twelve  of  the  experiments,  made  with 
two  different  men,  can  be  arranged  in  six 
such  pairs  for  comparison.  Whether  we 


not  show.  The  measurements  were  made 
in  six-hour  periods.  The  scrutiny  of  the 
details  leads  to  no  material  difference  in 
the  general  conclusions,  though  there  are 
figures  which  by  themselves  would  be 
more  unfavorable,  and  others  which 
would  be  more  favorable  to  the  alcohol. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  these 
experiments  the  quantities  of  alcohol 
were  small.  If  they  had  been  large,  the 
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results  would  doubtless  have  been  less 
favorable  to  the  alcohol. 

* The  theory  that  the  energy  yielded  by 
alcohol  is  lost  by  increased  heat  radia- 
tion, like  the  theory  that  alcohol  is  not 
oxidized  in  the  body,  was  suggested  by 
observed  facts.  In  each  case  the  facts 
were  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive. 
Under  crucial  tests  both  theories  are 
found  to  fail. 

It  is  thus  reasonably  clear  that  alcohol 
can  supply  the  body  with  heat.  It  seems 
probable  that  it  also  yields  energy  for 
muscular  work,  but  to  prove  this  abso- 
lutely is  not  easy.  The  difficulty  is  to 
make  experiments  in  such  way  as  to  show 
conclusively  that  the  energy  used  by  the 
muscles  comes  from  the  alcohol  and  not 
from  other  materials  of  either  the  food 
or  the  body  itself.  When  a man  takes 
beer,  brandy,  or  other  liquor  with  his 
ordinary  food,  the  proteids,  fats,  sugar, 
starch,  and  alcohol  are  used  together  for 
fuel,  and  we  cannot  say  just  what  is  done 
with  the  energy  of  each.  It  is  a case  of 
“ pooling.”  If  the  experiment  were  made 
with  lean  meat  and  alcohol — that  is,  a 
diet  containing  protein  and  no  other  fuel 
but  alcohol — it  might  perhaps  be  more  de- 
cisive, but  it  would  probably  be  difficult 
to  find  a man  who  could  do  hard  work 
day  after  day  on  such  a diet  without 
drawing  upon  the  material  of  his  body; 
at  least  such  experiments  have,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  yet  been  carried  out. 

At  the  same  time  we  can  judge  in  a 
general  way  as  to  the  use  which  the  body 
makes  of  the  energy  of  alcohol.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  pair  of  experiments 
cited  above  in  which  the  man  was  at  hard 
work.  His  body  used  about  3900  calories 
of  energy  per  day.  The  food  digested 
and  absorbed  from  the  ordinary  diet  sup- 
plied about  3500,  and  the  body  burned 
enough  of  its  previously  accumulated  fat 
to  supply  the  lacking  400.  When  the 
quantity  of  fat,  sugar,  and  starch  was  re- 
duced by  enough  to  furnish  500  calories, 
and  enough  alcohol  to  furnish  the  same 
500  calories  was  used  in  its  place,  so  that 
the  whole  fuel  value  of  the  food  was  the 
same  as  before,  the  body  used  the  same 
amount  of  energy,  and  again  drew  upon 
its  accumulated  store  for  about  500  cal- 
ories. The  total  fuel  and  the  body  ma- 
terial burned,  the  work  done  and  the 
energy  given  off  from  the  body,  were 


practically  the  same  in  the  two  experi- 
ments. In  both  cases  the  energy  given 
off  was  made  up  of  practically  the  same 
amounts  of  heat  and  external  muscular 
work. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  body  used  the 
energy  of  the  food  in  three  ways.  Part 
was  transformed  directly  into  heat.  Part 
was  used  for  internal  muscular  work 
(such  as  the  work  of  the  heart,  which 
keeps  up  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
that  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  di- 
gestion); but  this  was  changed  to  heat, 
and  left  the  body  with  the  heat  directly 
formed.  Part  was  used  for  the  external 
muscular  work,  the  driving  of  the  bicycle. 
Just  how  the  energy  from  the  different 
kinds  of  fuel  was  divided  up  for  these 
three  purposes  the  experiments  do  not 
tell.  The  energy  of  the  ordinary  food  is 
used  for  both  heat  and  work.  It  seems 
natural  that  the  energy  of  the  alcohol 
should  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Certain 
it  is,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  fuel  for  these 
purposes  was  concerned,  the  body  got 
along  as  well  with  the  alcohol  as  it  did 
with  the  materials  which  it  replaced. 

There  is  another  consideration  which 
favors  the  belief  that  alcohol  in  some 
way  serves  for  muscular  work.  The 
amount  of  internal  work  done  by  the  body 
is  very  large.  Indeed,  there  are  physiolo- 
gists who  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  energy  of  the  whole 
food  is  used  in  this  wTay  when  no  external 
work  is  done,  and  that  the  heat  which 
keeps  the  body  warm  comes  from  the 
transformation  of  this  energy  after  it  has 
served  its  purpose  for  internal  work  and 
before  it  leaves  the  body.  It  is  the  ex- 
perience of  many  physicians  that  there 
are  cases  when  the  body  is  reduced  by 
disease  so  that  ordinary  food  cannot  be 
taken  and  its  place  can  be  supplied  for  a 
considerable  time  by  alcoholic  beverages. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  in  such  cases 
the  energy  for  internal  work  comes  from 
the  alcohol.  There  are  also  cases  on  rec- 
ord of  people  who  appear  to  be  in  fairly 
good  health,  but  who  eat  little  of  ordinary 
food,  but  at  the  same  time  use  alcohol 
regularly  and  in  considerable  amounts. 
That  they  actually  use  its  energy  for 
their  work  is  by  no  means  certain.  That 
they  do  so  is  a plausible  theory.  Here 
again  the  facts  are  suggestive  but  not 
conclusive. 
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DOES  ALCOHOL  PROTECT  BODY  MATERIAL 
FROM  CONSUMPTION  ? 

So  far  as  I know,  the  experimenters 
whose  work  is  most  generally  accepted  as 
reliable  are  practically  agreed  that  alcohol 
by  being  burned  in  the  body  protects  fat 
from  consumption.  Exact  experiments  on 
this  point  require  costly  apparatus  and 
are  laborious  and  time-consuming,  so  that 
comparatively  few  have  been  made.  One 
thing  which  has  tended,  I think,  to  favor 
the  common  view  is  the  observation  that 
many  people  who  drink  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, and  especially  beer,  are  likely  to 
grow  fat.  Personally,  I do  not  think  this 
argument  is  conclusive,  even  in  the  case 
of  beer.  The  latter  contains  considerable 
fuel  material,  especially  dextrin,  a sub- 
stance allied  to  starch,  in  addition  to  the 
alcohol.  Many  persons  take  their  beer  as 
an  addition  to  the  needed  diet,  so  that  it 
supplies  an  excess  of  nutriment  and  nat- 
urally tends  to  the  deposition  of  fat  in 
the  body,  the  more  so  because  the  beer 
contains  little  nitrogen. 

In  our  own  experiments  above  cited 
the  men  lost  on  an  average  no  more  fat 
in  the  experiments  with  alcohol  than  in 
the  corresponding  ones  with  ordinary  diet, 
and  stored  as  much.  Their  testimony 
thus  agrees  with  the  general  impression 
that  when  alcohol  is  burned  in  the  body 
it  tends  to  protect  fat  from  oxidation. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  trans- 
formations of  the  nitrogenous  material  of 
the  food  and  the  body  is,  like  other  special 
topics  I have  touched  upon,  much  too 
complicated  and  technical  for  brief  treat- 
ment. Just  now,  however,  it  is  a much- 
vexed  question,  and  neglect  to  summarize 
the  principal  points  would  be  hardly  al- 
lowable. 

Two  views  have  been  more  or  less 
strongly  urged,  one  that  alcohol  tends  to 
diminish,  the  other  that  it  tends  to  in- 
crease the  oxidation,  or,  to  use  a tech- 
nical term,  the  metabolism  of  nitrogenous 
materials  in  the  body.  The  most  active 
exponents  of  both  these  theories,  so  far  as 
I have  observed,  have  been  those  who  op- 
pose the  view  that  alcohol  has  a nutritive 
value.  The  former  was  more  common 
some  years  ago,  when  the  effects  of  the 
food  were  not  so  well  understood  as  now. 
It  is  part  of  the  theory  that  alcohol  gen- 
erally retards  oxidation.  The  view  that 


alcohol  either  fails  to  protect  protein,  or 
that  it  tends  to  increase  its  metabolism, 
has  been  strongly  urged  within  the  few 
years  past,  and  by  experimenters  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  prejudice. 

With  several  associates,  I have  lately 
been  going  over  the  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject. So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
original  data  of  the  experiments,  there 
appear  to  be  cases  in  which  the  manifest 
tendency  of  the  alcohol  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  metabolism  of  nitrogen.  In 
some  this  is  very  marked,  but  the  effect  in 
a number  of  instances  has  been  only  tem- 
porary. 

There  are  other  well-attested  cases  in 
which  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  metab- 
olized has  been  less  with  the  alcohol 
than  without.  In  a majority  of  the  most 
reliable  experiments,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  alcohol  has  exerted  no  certain 
influence  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

The  results  of  our  own  experiments 
tally  with  those  obtained  elsewhere.  In 
two  series  of  experiments  in  ten  of  which 
alcohol  formed  a part  of  the  diet  we  were 
unable  to  detect  any  general  result  which 
warranted  us  in  ascribing  to  either  the 
ordinary  rations  or  to  those  with  alcohol 
any  advantage  in  respect  to  protein  pro- 
tection. There  were  individual  cases  in 
which  the  body  lost  more  protein  with 
the  alcohol  than  with  the  ordinary  diet, 
but  in  some  of  these  the  differences  were 
within  the  limits  of  error.  In  one  or  twro 
instances  there  appeared  to  be  a direct 
but  temporary  influence  of  the  alcohol 
in  increasing  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen. 
But  the  results  likewise  varied  with  the 
ordinary  diet,  so  that  taking  the  experi- 
ments as  a whole,  we  did  not  feel  author- 
ized in  ascribing  to  the  alcohol  any  spe- 
cific influence  different  from  that  of  the 
starch,  sugar,  and  fat.  The  most  of  these 
experiments  were  made  with  a man  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  occasional 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  moderate 
amounts. 

A series  of  experiments  just  com- 
pleted and  not  yet  ready  for  publica- 
tion has  brought  somewhat  different  re- 
sults. They  were  made  with  a man  who 
had  always  been  an  abstainer.  In  his 
case  there  was  an  evident  increase  in  the 
metabolism  of  nitrogen  during  periods  of 
three  days  each,  when  the  alcohol  was 
given.  How  long  this  would  have  con- 
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tinued,  the  experiments,  of  course,  do  not 
show. 

The  mental  condition  seems  at  times 
to  influence  the  amount  of  nitrogen  meta- 
bolized. Thus  it  was  noticeably  increased 
during  one  of  our  experiments  after  some- 
thing had  happened  to  annoy  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  testimony  of  the  experiments  now 
available  is,  on  the  whole,  to  the  effect 
that  alcohol  resembles  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  protection  of  fat  from 
consumption,  but  is  inferior  to  them  as 
a protector  of  protein.  It  is  true  of  alco- 
hol as  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  that  it 
sometimes  protects  protein,  and  at  other 
times  has  no  apparent  effect  upon  protein 
metabolism.  Unlike  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates, however,  alcohol  at  times  ap- 
pears to  materially  increase  the  metab- 
olism of  protein.  These  apparently  con- 
flicting observations  can  be  explained  if 
we  accept  three  common  views  regarding 
the  action  of  alcohol.  According  to  the 
first,  when  the  alcohol  is  burned  it  takes 
the  place  of  body  fat  and  protects  pro- 
tein, which  would  otherwise  be  burned; 
and  in  like  manner  it  can  take  the  place 
of  the  materials  of  the  food,  which,  being 
thus  saved  from  consumption,  are  added 
to  the  store  of  the  body.  The  second  is 
that  alcohol  may  at  times,  by  its  action 
upon  the  nerves,  retard  metabolism,  so 
that  less  material  is  consumed.  The 
third  is  that  alcohol  has  some  specific 
though  unexplained  action  by  which 
it  may  increase  the  metabolism  of  nitro- 
gen. 

If  alcohol  can  act  in  these  different 
ways,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  total  effect 
may  sometimes  be  in  one  direction  and 
sometimes  in  the  other. 

ALCOHOL  IX  ILLNESS. 

In  talking  with  physicians  about  this 
subject  I have  been  much  impressed  by 
the  frequent  and  emphatic  statements  of 
their  experience  in  administering  alcohol 
to  patients  in  forms  of  disease  when  the 
bodily  activities  are  at  a low  ebb.  They 
tell  me  that  they  frequently  find  that 
people  in  such  condition  will  take  without 
intoxicating  effects  quantities  of  alcohol 


which  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances produce  drunkenness.  They  say, 
furthermore,  that  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  the  bodily  functions  are  main- 
tained and  life  is  even  saved  by  alcohol 
when  ordinary  food  could  not  be  endured. 
In  his  valuable  treatise  on  Stimulants  and 
Narcotics,  Dr.  Anstie  gives  the  details  of 
a number  of  interesting  cases  of  this  kind, 
which  he  evidently  studied  with  great 
care. 

From  the  stand-point  of  the  physiolo- 
gical chemist,  this  effect  of  alcohol  would 
seem  entirely  natural.  The  bodily  func- 
tions are  weakened  and  the  power  of  di- 
gestion is  impaired.  While  the  patient  is 
lying  still  the  labor  required  of  the  mus- 
cles is  not  large,  and  the  chief  need  is 
fuel  to  carry  the  body  through  the  time 
of  stress.  What  is  wanted  is  a material 
which  will  not  have  to  be  digested,  can 
be  easily  absorbed,  is  readily  oxidized, 
and  will  supply  the  requisite  energy. 

I know  of  no  other  material  which 
would  seem  to  meet  these  requirements 
so  naturally  and  so  fully  as  alcohol.  It 
does  not  require  digestion,  is  absorbed  by 
the  stomach,  and  presumably  by  the  in- 
testine, with  great  ease.  Outside  of  the 
body  it  is  oxidized  very  readily,  within 
the  body  it  appears  to  be  quickly  burned, 
and  it  supplies  a large  amount  of  energy. 
Why  it  should  have  less  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system  in  some  forms  of  illness 
than  in  health  is  perhaps  hard  to  say,  but 
that  it  should  under  these  circumstances 
be  an  invaluable  source  of  energy  is  easy 
to  believe.  But  here  again  I only  suggest 
a theory. 

To  go  so  far  in  this  discussion  and 
stop  would  be  to  take  a very  one-sided 
view  of  the  subject.  We  have  said  no- 
thing of  the  indirect  effects  of  alcohol,  of 
its  action  upon  the  digestion  and  upon 
the  nervous  system,  of  the  danger  of  ex- 
cess which  often  follows  its  moderate  use, 
or  of  its  general  effect  upon  the  health 
and  moral  character  of  the  individual, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

I hope  to  refer  to  some  of  these  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  to  the  teaching  of  alcohol 
physiology  to  our  youth,  and  to  methods 
of  rational  temperance  reform,  in  a suc- 
ceeding article. 
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though  it  is  quite  impossible  to  adequate- 
ly carry  over  either  the  flavor  or  the  idiom 
of  the  language : 

" Written  on  this  May  Day  of 
the  year  157 If,  at  the  place  hight 
Rozel  in  the  Manor  called  of  the 
same  of  Jersey  Isle,  to  Michel  de 
la  Foret,  at  Anvers  in  Flanders . 

“ Michel, — Thy  good  letter  by  safe  car- 
riage cometh  to  my  hand,  bringing  to  my 
heart  a lightness  it  hath  not  known  since 
that  day  when  I was  hastily  carried  to  the 
port  of  St.  Malo,  and  thou  towards  the 
King  his  prison.  In  what  great  fear  have 
I lived,  having  no  news  of  thee  and  fear- 
ing all  manner  of  mischance!  But  our 
God  hath  benignly  saved  thee  from  death, 
and  me  He  hath  set  safely  here  in  this 
isle  of  the  sea.  To  Him  goeth  up  hourly 
my  thanksgiving  for  that  He  hath  put  it 
into  thy  heart  to  come  over  to  us  in  our 
cause. 

“ Thou  hast  ever  been  a brave  soldier, 
enduring  and  not  fearing ; thou  shalt  find 
enow  to  keep  thy  blood  stirring  in  these 
days  of  trial  and  peril  to  us  who  are  so 
opprobriously  called  Les  Huguenots!  If 
thou  wouldst  know  more  of  my  mind 
thereupon,  come  hither  and  seek  me. 
Safety  is  here,  and  work  for  thee — 
smugglers  and  pirates  do  abound  on  these 
coasts,  and  Popish  wolves  do  harry  the 
flock  even  in  this  province  of  England. 
Michel,  I plead  for  the  cause  which  thou 
hast  nobly  espoused,  but — alas ! my  selfish 
heart — where  thou  art  lie  work  and  fight- 
ing, the  same  high  cause,  and  sadly  I con- 
fess it  is  for  my  own  happiness  that  I 
ask  of  thee  to  come.  I wot  well  that  es- 
cape from  France  hath  peril,  that  the  way 
hither  from  that  point  upon  yonder  coast 
called  Carteret  is  hazardous — but  all  ways 
to  happiness  are  set  with  hazard. 

“ If  thou  dost  come  to  Carteret  thou 
wilt  see  two  lights  turning  this-wards: 
one  upon  a headland  called  Tour  de 
Rozel,  and  one  upon  the  great  rock 
called  of  the  Ecrehos.  These  will  be 
in  line  with  thy  sight  by  the  sands  of 
Hatainville.  Near  by  the  Tour  de  Rozel 
shall  I be  watching  and  awaiting  thee. 
By  day  and  night  doth  niv  prayer  ascend 
for  thee. 

“The  messenger  who  boars  tli i s to  thee 
fa  piratical  knave  with  a most  kind  heart, 
having,  I am  told,  a wife  in  every  port  in 


France  and  of  England  the  south,  a 
most  heinous  sin)  will  wait  for  thy  an- 
swer, or  will  bring  thee  thither,  which  is 
still  better.  He  is  worthy  of  trust  if  thou 
makest  him  swear  by  the  little  finger  of 
St.  Peter.  By  all  other  swearings  he  doth 
deceive  freely. 

“ The  Lord  make  thee  true,  Michel.  If 
thou  art  faithful  to  me,  I shall  know  how 
faithful  thou  art  in  all,  for  thy  vows  to 
me  were  most  frequent  and  pronounced, 
with  a full  savor  that  might  warrant 
short  seasoning.  Yet,  because  thou  mayst 
still  be  given  to  such  dear  fantasies  of 
truth,  I tell  thee  now  that  I do  love  thee, 
and  shall  so  love*  when,  as  my  heart  in- 
spires me,  the  cloud  shall  fall  that  will 
hide  us  from  each  other  forever. 

Angele.”  _ 

A year  before  Angele’s  letter  was  writ- 
ten, Michel  de  la  Foret  had  become  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Comte  Gabriel  de 
Montgomery,  and  fought  with  him  until 
what  time  the  great  chief  was  besieged  in 
the  Castle  of  Domfront  in  Normandy. 
When  the  siege  grew  desperate,  Montgom- 
ery besought  the  intrepid  young  Hugue- 
not soldier  to  escort  his  wife  to  England, 
to  be  safe  from  the  oppression  and  misery 
sure  to  follow  any  mishap  to  the  brave 
leader  of  the  Cami sards. 

At  the  very  moment  of  departure  of 
the  refugees  from  Domfront  with  the 
Comtesse,  Angele’s  messenger,  the  “ pirat- 
ical knave  with  the  most  kind  heart/’ 
presented  himself,  delivered  her  letter  to 
de  la  Foret,  and  proceeded  with  the  party 
to  the  coast  of  Normandy  by  St.  Brieuc. 
Embarking  there  in  a lugger  which  Buo- 
nespoir  the  pirate  secured  for  them,  they 
made  for  England. 

Having  come  but  half-way  of  the  Chan- 
nel, the  lugger  was  stopped  by  an  Eng- 
lish frigate.  After  much  persuasion  the 
Captain  of  the  frigate  agreed  to  land  the 
Comtesse  upon  the  island  of  Jersey,  but 
forced  de  la  Foret  to  return  to  the  coast 
of  France,  and  Buonespoir  elected  to  re- 
turn with  him. 

II 

Meanwhile  Angele  had  gone  through 
many  phases  of  alternate  hope  and  de- 
spair. She  knew  that  the  Comte  de  Mont- 
gomery was  dead,  and  a rumor,  carried 
by  refugees,  had  reached  her  that  de  la 
Foret  was  with  him  to  the  end.  The 
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goraery  at  Mont  Orgueil  Castle,  made 
courteous  advances  towards  her  father, 
and  through  him  towards  herself. 

She  could  scarce  have  counted  the 
number  of  times  she  climbed  the  great 
hill  like  a fortress  at  the  lift  of  the 
little  bay  of  Rozel,  and  from  the  Nez  du 
Guet  scanned  the  sea  for  a sail,  and  the 
sky  for  fair  weather.  When  her  eyes 
were  not  thus  busy,  they  were  searching 
the  lee  of  the  hill-side  round  for  yellow 
lilies,  and  the  valley  below  for  the  cam- 
pion, the  daffodil,  and  the  thousand  pret- 
ty ferns  growing  in  profusion  there. 
Every  night  she  looked  out  to  see  that 
her  fire  was  lit  upon  the  Nez  du  Guet, 
and  she  never  went  to  bed  without  taking 
one  last  look  over  the  sea,  in  the  restless 
inveterate  hope  which  at  once  sustained 
her  and  devoured  her. 

But  the  longest  waiting  must  end.  It 
came  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  that 
the  Seigneur  of  Rozel  went  to  Angele’s 
father  and  bluntly  told  him  he  was  ready 
to  forego  all  Norman- Jersey  prejudice 
against  the  French  and  the  Huguenot  re- 
ligion, and  take  Angele  to  wife  without 
penny  or  estate. 

In  reply  to  the  Seigneur,  Monsieur 
Aubert  said  that  he  was  conscious  of 
an  honor,  and  referred  monsieur  to  his 
daughter,  who  must  answer  for  herself; 
but  he  must  tell  Monsieur  of  Rozel  that 
monsieur’s  religion  would,  in  his  own 
sight,  be  a bar  to  the  union.  To  that  the 
Seigneur  said  that  no  religion  that  he 
had  could  be  a bar  to  anything  at  all,  and 
so  long  as  the  young  lady  could  manage 
her  household,  drive  a good  bargain  with 
the  craftsmen  and  hucksters,  and  have 
the  handsomest  face  and  manners  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  he’d  ask  no  more;  and 
she  might  pray  for  him  and  his  salva- 
tion without  let  or  hinderance. 

The  Seigneur  found  the  young  lady  in 
a little  retreat  among  the  rocks,  called  by 
the  natives  La  C ha  ire,  or  The  Pulpit. 
Here  she  sat  sewing  upon  some  coarse 
linen  for  a poor  fisherwoman’s  babe  when 
the  Seigneur  came  near.  She  heard  the 
scrunch  of  his  heels  upon  the  gravel,  the 
clank  of  his  sword  upon  the  rocks,  and 
looked  up  with  a flush,  her  needle  poised ; 
for  none  should  know  of  her  presence  in 
this  place  save  her  father.  When  she 
saw  who  it  was,  she  rose.  After  greeting 
and  compliment,  none  too  finely  put,  but 


more  generous  than  fitted  with  Jersey 
parsimony,  the  Gentleman  of  Rozel  came 
at  once  to  the  point. 

“ My  name  is  none  too  bad,”  said  he — 
“ Raoul  Lempriere,  of  the  Lemprieres 
that  have  been  here  since  Rollo  ruled  in 
Normandy.  My  estate  is  none  worse  than 
any  in  the  whole  islands;  I have  more 
horses  and  dogs  than  any  gentleman  of 
my  acres;  and  I am  more  in  favor  at 
court  at  this  time  than  de  Carteret  of  St. 
Ouen’s.  I am  the  King’s  butler,  and  I 
am  the  first  that  royal  favor  granted  to 
set  up  three  dove-cotes,  one  by  St.  Au- 
bin’s,one  by  St.Helier’s,and  one  at  Rozel: 
and — and,”  he  added,  with  a lumbering 
attempt  at  humor— “ and,  on  my  oath. 
I’ll  set  up  another  dove-cote  without  my 
sovereign’s  favor,  with  your  leave  alone. 
By  our  Lady,  I do  love  that  color  in  yon 
cheek!  Just  such  a color  had  my  mother 
when  she  snatched  from  the  head  of  my 
cousin  of  Carteret’s  milkmaid-wife  the 
bonnet  of  a lady  of  quality  and  bade  her 
get  to  her  heifers!  God’s  beauty!  but 
’tis  a color  of  red  primroses  in  thy  cheeks 
and  blue  campions  in  thine  eyes.  Come, 
I warrant  I can  deepen  that  color  ” — ho 
bowred  lowr — “ Madame  of  Rozel,  if  it  be 
not  too  soon !” 

The  girl  listened  to  this  cheerful  and 
loquacious  proposal  and  courtship  all  in 
one,  ending  with  the  premature  bestowal 
of  a title,  in  mingled  anger,  amusement, 
disdain,  and  apprehension.  Her  heart 
fluttered,  then  stood  still,  then  flew  up  in 
her  throat,  then  grew  terribly  hot  and 
hurt  her,  so  that  she  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  bosom  as  though  that  might  ease  it. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished,  drawn  him- 
self up,  and  struck  his  foot  upon  the 
ground  in  burly  emphasis  of  his  devoted 
statements,  the  girl  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  answer  him  composedly,  and 
with  a little  glint  of  demure  humor  in 
her  eyes.  She  loved  another  man ; she  did 
not  care  so  much  as  a spark  for  this 
happy,  swearing,  swashbuckling  gentle- 
man; yet  she  sawT  he  had  meant  to  do 
her  honor.  He  had  treated  her  as  cour- 
teously as  was  in  him  to  do;  he  chose  her 
out  from  all  the  ladies  of  his  acquaint- 
ance to  make  her  an  honest  offer  of  his 
hand — he  had  said  nothing  about  his 
heart;  lie  w’ould,  should  she  marry  him, 
throw  her  scraps  of  good-humor,  bearish 
tenderness,  drink  to  her  health  among 
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his  fellows,  and  respect  and  admire  her — 
even  exalt  her  almost  to  the  rank  of  a 
man  in  his  own  eyes,  when  his  fellows 
were  not  by;  and  he  had  the  tolerance  of 
the  open-hearted  and  open-handed  man. 
All  these  things  were  as  much  a compli- 
ment to  her  as  though  she  were  not  a 
despised  Huguenot,  an  exiled  lady  of  no 
fortune.  She  looked  at  him  a moment 
with  an  almost  solemn  intensity,  so  that 
he  shifted  his  ground  uneasily,  but  at 
once  smiled  encouragingly,  to  relieve  her 
embarrassment  at  the  unexpected  honor 
done  her.  She  had  remained  standing; 
now,  as  he  made  a step  towards  her,  she 
sank  down  upon  the  seat,  and  waved  him 
back  courteously. 

"A  moment,  Monsieur  of  Rozel,”  she 
said.  " Did  my  father  send  you  to 
me  ?” 

He  inclined  hi9  head,  and  smiled  again. 

"Did  you  say  to  him  what  you  have 
said  to  me  ?: ” she  asked,  not  quite  without 
a touch  of  malice. 

" I left  out  about  the  color  in  the 
cheek,”  he  answered,  with  a smirk  at 
what  he  took  to  be  the  quickness  of  his 
wit. 

" You  kept  your  paint-pot  for  me,”  she 
replied,  softly. 

"And  the  dove-cote  too,”  he  rejoined, 
bowing  finely,  and  almost  carried  off  his 
feet  by  his  own  brilliance. 

She  became  serious  at  once — so  quick- 
ly that  he  was  ill  prepared  for  it,  and 
could  do  little  but  stare  and  pluck  at  the 
tassel  of  his  sword,  embarrassed  before 
this  maiden,  who  changed  as  quickly  as 
the  currents  change  under  the  brow  of 
the  Couperon  Cliff,  behind  which  lay  his 
manor-house  of  Rozel. 

" I have  visited  at  your  manor,  Mon- 
sieur of  Rozel.  I have  seen  the  state  in 
which  you  live,  your  retainers,  your  men- 
at-arms,  your  farming-folk,  and  your 
sailor-men.  I know  how  your  King  re- 
ceives you ; how  your  honor  is  as  stable  as 
your  fief.”  lie  drew  himself  up  again 
proudly.  He  could  understand  this 
speech.  " Your  horses  and  your  hounds 
I have  seen,  your  men-servants  and  your 
maid-servants,  your  fields  of  corn,  your 
orchards,  and  your  larder.  I have  some- 
times broken  the  Commandment  and 
coveted  them  and  envied  you.” 

" Break  the  Commandment  again,  for 
the  last  time!”  he  cried,  delighted  and 
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boisterous.  " Let  us  not  waste  words, 
lady.  Let’s  kiss  and  have  it  over !” 

Her  eyes  flashed.  " I coveted  them  and 
envied  you ; but  then,  I’m  only  a vain  girl 
at  times,  and  vanity  is  more  easy  to  me 
than  humbleness.” 

" Blood  of  man,  but  I cannot  under- 
stand so  various  a creature !”  he  broke  in, 
again  puzzled. 

" There  is  a little  chapel  in  the  dell  be- 
side your  manor,  monsieur.  If  you  will 
go  there,  and  get  upon  your  knees,  and 
pray  till  the  candles  no  more  burn,  and 
the  popish  images  crumble  in  their  places, 
you  will  yet  never  understand  the  heart 
of  a woman.” 

" There’s  no  question  of  popish  images 
between  us,”  he  answered.  " Pray  as  you 
please,  and  I’ll  see  no  harm  comes  to  the 
Mistress  of  Rozel.” 

He  was  out  of  his  bearings  and  impa- 
tient. Religion  to  him  was  a dull  recrea- 
tion invented  chiefly  for  women. 

She  became  plain  enough  now.  "’Tis 
no  images  nor  religion  that  stands  be- 
tween us,”  she  answered,  " though  they 
might  well  do  so.  It  is  that  I do  not 
love  you.  Monsieur  of  Rozel.” 

His  face,  which  had  slowly  clouded, 
suddenly  cleared. 

"Love!  Love!”  He  laughed  good- 
humoredly.  " Love  comes,  I’m  told,  with 
marriage.  But  we  can  do  well  enough 
without  fugling  on  that  pipe.  Come, 
come!  dost  think  I’m  not  a proper  man 
and  a gentleman?  Dost  think  I’ll  not 
use  thee  well  and  ’fend  thee,  Huguenot 
though  thou  art,  ’gainst  trouble  or  fret  or 
any  man’s  persecutions? — be  he  my  Lord 
Bishop,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  or  King  of 
France,  or  any  other?” 

She  came  a step  closer  to  him,  even  as 
though  she  would  lay  a hand  upon  his 
arm.  " I believe  that  you  would  do  all 
that  in  you  lay,”  she  answered,  steadily. 
"Yours  is  a rough  wooing,  but  it  is 
honest — ” 

"Rough!  Rough!”  he  interjected,  for 
he  thought  he  had  behaved  like  some 
young  Adonis.  Was  it  not  five  years 
only  since  he  had  been  at  court? 

" Be  assured,  monsieur,  that  I know 
how  to  prize  the  man  who  speaks  after 
the  light  given  him.  I know  that  you 
are  a brave  and  valorous  gentleman.  I 
must  thank  you  most  truly  and  heartily, 
but,  monsieur,  you  and  yours  are  not  for 
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me.  Seek  elsewhere,  among  your  own 
people,  in  your  own  religion  and  speech 
and  position,  the  Mistress  of  Rozel.” 

He  was  dumfounded.  Now  he  com- 
prehended the  plain  fact  that  he  had  been 
declined. 

“ You  send  me  packing!”  he  blurted 
out,  getting  red  in  the  face. 

“ Ah,  no ! say  that  it  is  my  misfortune 
that  I cannot  give  myself  the  great 
honor,”  she  said,  a little  disdainful  dry- 
ness, a little  pity,  a little  feeling  that  here 
was  a good  friend  lost,  in  her  tone. 

“ IPs  not  because  of  the  French  soldier 
that  was  with  Montgomery  at  Domfront? 
IVe  heard  that  story.  But  he’s  dead, 
and  ’tis  vain  crying  for  last  year’s 
breath !”  he  said,  with  proud  philosophy. 

“ He  is  not  dead.  And  if  he  were,”  she 
added,  “ do  you  think,  monsieur,  that  we 
should  find  it  easier  to  cross  the  gulf  be- 
tween us  ?” 

“Tut!  tut!  that  bugbear  Love!”  he 
said,  shortly.  “ And  so  you’d  lose  a good 
friend  for  a dead  lover.  I’  faith,  I’d  be- 
friend thee  well  if  thou  wert  my  wife, 
ma’m’selle.” 

“ It  is  hard  for  those  who  need  friends 
to  lose  them,”  she  answered,  sadly. 

The  sorrow  of  her  position  crept  in 
upon  her  and  filled  her  eyes  with  tears. 
She  turned  them  to  the  sea — instinctively 
towards  that  point  on  the  shore  where 
she  thought  it  likely  Michel  might  be,  as 
though  by  looking  she  might  find  comfort 
and  support  in  this  hard  hour. 

Even  as  she  gazed  into  the  soft  after- 
noon light  she  could  see,  far  over,  a 
little  sail  standing  out  towards  the  Ecre- 
hos.  Not  once  in  six  months  might  the 
coast  of  France  be  seen  so  clearly.  One 
might  almost  have  noted  people  walking 
on  the  beach.  This  was  no  good  token, 
for  when  that  coast  may  be  seen  with 
great  distinctness,  a storm  follows  hard 
after.  The  girl  knew  this,  and  though 
she  could  not  know  that  this  was  Michel 
de  la  Foret’s  boat,  the  possibility  fixed  it- 
self in  her  mind.  She  quickly  scanned 
the  horizon.  Yes,  there  in  the  north- 
west was  gathering  a dark  blue  haze, 
hanging  like  small  filmy  curtains  in  the 
sky. 

The  Seigneur  of  Rozel  suddenly  broke 
the  silence  so  awkward  for  him.  He  had 
seen  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  though  he 
could  not  guess  the  cause,  he  vaguely 


thought  it  might  be  due  to  his  announce- 
ment that  she  had  lost  a friend.  He  was 
magnanimous  at  once,  and  he  meant  what 
he  said,  and  would  stand  by  it  through 
thick  and  thin. 

“ Well,  well,  I’ll  be  thy  friend,  if  not 
thy  husband,”  he  said,  with  ornate  gener- 
osity. “ Cheer  thy  heart,  lady !”  N 

With  a sudden  impulse  she  seized  his 
hand  and  kissed  it,  and  then,  turning, 
ran  swiftly  down  the  rocks  towards  her 
home. 

He  stood  and  looked  after  her,  then, 
dumfounded,  at  the  hand  she  had  kissed. 

“Blood  of  my  heart!”  he  said,  and 
shook  his  head  in  utter  amazement. 

Then  he  turned  and  looked  out  upon 
the  Channel.  He  saw  the  little  boat  An- 
gele  had  descried  making  from  France. 
Glancing  at  the  sky,  “ What  fools  come 
there!”  he  said,  anxiously. 

They  were  Michel  de  la  Foret*  and 
Buonespoir  the  pirate,  in  a black-bellied 
cutter  with  red  sails. 

Ill 

For  weeks  de  la  Foret  and  Buonespoir 
had  lain  in  hiding  at  St.  Brieuc.  At  last 
Buonespoir  declared  all  was  ready  once 
again.  He  had  secured  for  de  la  Foret 
the  passport  and  clothes  of  a priest  who 
had  but  just  died  at  Granville.  On<ie 
again  they  made  the  attempt  to  reach 
English  soil. 

Standing  out  from  Carteret,  Buone- 
spoir and  de  la  Foret  on  the  Belle  Su- 
zanne steered  for  the  light  upon  the  Mar- 
motier  Rocks  of  the  Ecrehos,  which  An- 
gele  had  paid  a fisherman  to  keep  going 
every  night.  This  light  had  caused  the 
French  and  English  frigates  some  un- 
easiness, and  they  had  patrolled  the  Chan- 
nel from  Cap  de  la  Hague  to  the  Bay  of 
St.  Brieuc  with  a vigilance  worthy  of  a 
larger  cause.  One  fine  day  an  English 
frigate  anchored  off  the  Ecrehos,  and  the 
fisherman  was  seized.  He,  poor  man, 
swore  that  he  kept  the  light  burning  to 
guide  his  brother  fishermen  to  and  fro 
between  Boulay  Bay  and  the  Ecrehos. 
The  Captain  of  the  frigate  tried  severi- 
ties, but  the  fisherman  stuck  to  his  tale, 
and  the  light  burned  on  as  before,  a 
lantern  stuck  upon  a pole.  One  day,  with 
a telescope,  Buonespoir  had  seen  the  ex- 
act position  of  the  staff  supporting  the 
light,  and  had  mapped  out  his  course 
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accordingly.  He  would  head  straight  for 
the  beacon,  and  pass  between  the  Marmo- 
tier  and  the  Maitre  lie,  where  is  a nar- 
row channel  for  a boat  drawing  only  a 
few  feet  of  water.  Unless  he  made  this, 
he  must  run  south  and  skirt  the  Ecri- 
viere  Rock  and  bank,  where  the  streams 
setting  over  the  sandy  ridges  make  a con- 
fusing perilous  sea  to  mariners  in  bad 
weather.  Or  he  must  sail  north  between 
the  Ecrehos  and  the  Dirouilles,  in  the 
channel  called  Etoc,  a tortuous  and  dan- 
gerous passage  save  in  good  weather,  and 
then  safe  only  to  the  mariner  who  knows 
the  floor  of  that  strait  like  his  own  hand. 
De  la  Foret  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Buonespoir,  for  not  only  did  he  know 
nothing  of  these  waters  and  coasts,  but 
he  was  a soldier  and  no  sailor. 

They  cleared  Cape  Carteret  with  a fair 
wind  from  the  northeast,  which  should 
carry  them  safely  as  the  bird  flies  to  the 
haven  of  Rozel.  The  high,  pinkish  sands 
of  Hatainville  were  behind  them;  the 
treacherous  Taillepied  rocks  lay  to  the 
north,  and  a sweet  sea  before.  Nothing 
could  have  seemed  fairer  and  more  hope- 
ful. But  a few  old  fishermen  on  shore 
at  Carteret  shook  their  heads  dubiously, 
and  at  Port  Bail,  some  miles  below,  a dis- 
abled naval  officer,  watching  through  a 
glass,  rasped  out,  “ Criminals  or  fools !” 
But  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  for  if  they 
were  criminals  he  was  sure  they  would 
expiate  their  crimes  this  night,  and  if 
they  were  fools — he  had  no  pity  for  fools. 

But  Buonespoir  knew  his  danger. 
Truth  is,  he  had  chosen  this  night  be- 
cause they  would  be  safest  from  pursuit, 
because  no  sensible  seafaring  man,  were 
he  King’s  officer  or  another,  would  ven- 
ture forth  this  day  upon  the  impish  Chan- 
nel save  to  court  disaster.  Pirate  and 
soldier  in  priest’s  garb  had  frankly  taken 
the  chances. 

With  a fair  wind,  they  might,  with  all 
canvas  set — mainsail,  foresail,  jib,  and 
fore-topsail — make  Rozel  Bay  within 
two  hours  and  a quarter.  All  seemed 
well  for  a brief  half-hour,  then,  even  as 
the  passage  between  the  ATarmotier  and 
the  Ecrehos  opened  out,  the  wind 
suddenly  shifted  from  the  northeast  to 
the  southwest,  and  a squall  came  hurry- 
ing on  them — a few  moments  too  soon; 
for,  had  they  been  clear  of  the  Ecrehos, 
clear  of  the  Taillepieds,  Folee  Bank,  and 


the  Ecriviere,  they  could  have  stood  Out 
towards  the  north  in  a more  open  sea. 

Yet  there  was  one  thing  in  their  favor: 
the  tide  was  now  running  hard  from  the 
northwest,  so  fighting  for  them,  while 
the  wind  was  against  them.  Their  only 
safety  lay  in  getting  beyond  the  Ecrehos. 
If  they  attempted  to  run  in  to  the  Mar- 
motier  for  safety,  they  would  presently  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  French.  To  trust 
their  doubtful  fortunes  and  bear  on  was 
the  only  way.  The  tide  was  running 
fast.  They  gave  the  mainsail  to  the 
wind  still  more,  and  bore  on  towards 
the  passage.  At  last,  as  they  were  open- 
ing on  it,  the  wind  suddenly  veered  full 
northeast.  The  sails  flapped,  the  boat 
seemed  to  hover  for  a moment,  and  then 
a wave  swept  her  towards  the  rocks. 
Buonespoir  put  the  helm  hard  over,  she 
went  about,  and  they  close  - hauled  her 
as  she  trembled  towards  the  rocky  open- 
ing. 

This  was  the  critical  instant.  A heavy 
sea  was  running,  the  gale  was  blowing 
hard  from  the  northeast,  and  under  the 
close-hauled  sail  the  Belle  Suzanne  was 
lying  over  dangerously. 

But  the  tide  too  was  running  hard,  from 
the  south,  fighting  the  wind,  and,  at  the 
moment  when  all  seemed  terribly  uncer- 
tain, swept  them  past  the  opening  and 
into  the  swift-running  channel,  where 
the  indraught  sucked  them  through  to 
the  more  open  water  beyond. 

Although  the  Belle  Suzanne  was  in 
more  open  water  now,  the  danger  was  not 
over.  Ahead  lay  a treacherous  sea, 
around  them  roaring  winds,  and  the  peril- 
ous coast  of  Jersey  beyond  all. 

“ Do  you  think  we  shall  land  yonder?” 
quietly  asked  de  la  Foret,  nodding  tow- 
ards the  Jersey  coast. 

“ As  many  chances  ’gainst  it  as  for  it, 
mo’sieu’,”  said  Buonespoir,  turning  his 
face  to  the  north,  for  the  wind  had  veered 
again  to  northeast,  and  he  feared  its 
passing  to  the  northwest,  giving  them  a 
head-wind  and  a swooping  sea. 

Night  came  down,  but  with  a clear  sky 
and  a bright  moon;  the  wind,  however, 
not  abating.  The  next  three  hours  were 
spent  in  tacking,  in  beating  towards  the 
Jersey  coast  under  seas  which  almost 
swamped  them.  They  were  standing  off 
about  a mile  from  the  island,  and 
could  see  lighted  fires  and  groups  of 
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people  upon  the  shore,  when  suddenly  a 
gale  came  out  from  the  southwest,  the 
wind  having  again  shifted.  With  an 
oath,  Buonespoir  put  the  helm  hard  over, 
the  Belle  Suzanne  came  about  quickly, 
but  as  the  gale  struck  her,  the  mast 
snapped  like  a pencil,  she  heeled  over,  and 
de  la  Foret  and  Buonespoir  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  waves. 

A cry  of  dismay  went  up  from  the 
watchers  on  the  shore.  They  turned  with 
a half-conscious  sympathy  towards  An- 
gele,  for  her  story  was  known  by  all,  and 
in  her  face  they  read  her  mortal  fear, 
though  she  made  no  cry,  but  only  clasped 
her  hands  in  agony.  Her  heart  told  her 
that  yonder  Michel  de  la  Foret  was  fight- 
ing for  his  life.  For  an  instant  only  she 
stood,  the  terror  of  death  in  her  eyes, 
then  she  turned  to  the  excited  fishermen 
near. 

“ Men,  oh  men !”  she  said,  “ will  you 
not  save  them?  Will  no  one  come  with 
me  ?” 

Some  shook  their  heads  dubiously, 
others  appeared  uncertain,  but  their  wives 
and  children  clung  to  them,  and  none 
stirred.  Looking  round  helplessly,  An- 
gela saw  the  tall  figure  of  the  Seigneur 
of  Rozel.  He  had  been  watching  the 
scene  for  some  time.  Now  he  came 
quickly  to  her. 

“ Is  it  the  very  man  ?”  he  asked  her, 
jerking  a finger  towards  the  struggling 
figures  in  the  sea. 

“ Yes,  oh  yes,”  she  replied,  nodding  her 
head  piteously.  “ God  tells  my  heart  it 
is.” 

Her  father  drew  near  and  interposed. 

“ Let  us  kneel  and  pray  for  two  dying 
men,”  said  he,  and  straightway  knelt 
upon  the  sand. 

“ By  St.  Martin,  we’ve  better  medicine 
than  that,  apothecary!”  said  Lempriere  of 
Rozel,  loudly,  and  turning  round,  sum- 
moned two  serving-men.  “ Launch  my 
strong-boat,”  he  added.  “ We  will  pick 
these  gentlemen  from  the  brine.” 

The  men  hurried  gloomily  to  the  long 
boat,  ran  her  down  to  the  shore  and  into 
the  surf. 

“ You  are  going — you  are  going  to  save 
him,  dear  Seigneur?”  asked  the  girl, 
tremulously. 

“ That’s  to  be  seen,  mistress,”  answered 
Lempriere,  and  advanced  to  the  fisher- 


men. By  dint  of  hard  words,  and  as 
hearty  encouragement  and  promises,  he 
got  a half-dozen  strong  sailors  to  man  the 
boat. 

A moment  after,  they  were  all  in. 
At  a motion  from  the  Seigneur,  the 
boat  was  shot  out  into  the  surf,  and  a 
cheer  from  the  shore  gave  heart  to  de  la 
Foret  and  Buonespoir,  who  were  being 
driven  upon  the  rocks. 

The  Jerseymen  rowed  gallantly;  and 
the  Seigneur,  to  give  them  heart,  prom- 
ised a shilling,  a capon,  and  a gallon  of 
beer  to  each,  if  the  rescue  was  made. 
Again  and  again  the  two  men  seemed  to 
sink  beneath  the  sea,  and  again  and  again 
they  came  to  the  surface  and  battled  on, 
torn,  battered,  and  bloody,  but  not  beaten. 
Cries  of  “ We’re  coming,  gentles,  we’re 
coming!”  from  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel, 
came  ringing  through  the  surf  to  the 
dulled  ears  of  the  drowning  men,  and  they 
struggled  on. 

There  never  was  a more  gallant  rescue. 
Almost  at  their  last  gasp  the  two  were 
rescued. 

“ Mistress  Auber  sends  you  welcome, 
sir,  if  you  be  Michel  de  la  Foret,”  said 
Lempriere  of  Rozel,  and  offered  the  fugi- 
tive his  horn  of  liquor  as  he  lay  blown 
and  beaten  in  the  boat. 

“ I am  he,”  de  la  Foret  answered.  “ I 
owe  you  my  life,  monsieur,”  he  added. 

Lempriere  laughed.  “You  owe  it  to 
the  lady;  and  I doubt  you  can  properly 
pay  the  debt,”  he  answered,  with  a toss 
of  the  head;  for  had  not  the  lady  re- 
fused him,  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel,  six 
feet  six  in  height,  and  all  else  in  propor- 
tion, while  this  gentleman  was  scarce  six 
feet. 

“We  can  have  no  quarrel  upon  the 
point,”  answered  de  la  Foret,  reach- 
ing out  his  hand;  “you  have  at  least 
done  tough  work  for  her,  and  if  I cannot 
pay  in  gold,  I can  in  kind.  It  was  a 
friendly  deed,  and  it  has  made  a friend 
of  Michel  de  la  Foret.” 

“Raoul  Lempriere  of  Rozel  they  call 
me,  Michel  de  la  Foret,  and  by  Rollo  the 
Duke;  but  I’ll  take  your  word  in  the  way 
of  friendship,  as  the  lady  yonder  takes  it 
for  riper  fruit.  Though,  faith,  ’tis  a fruit 
of  a short  summer,  to  my  thinking.” 

All  this  while  Buonespoir  the  pirate,  his 
face  covered  with  blood,  had  been  swear- 
ing by  the  little  finger  of  St.  Peter  that 
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priere.  “ Trust  me  for  knowing  weights 
and  measures ! Look  you,  varlet,  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee.  I care  not  about  the 
fleeces,  if  there  be  no  more  stealing.  St. 
Ouen’s  has  no  head.  I said  no  one  man 
in  Jersey  could  have  done  it — I’m  heavier 
by  three  stone  than  any  man  in  the  isl- 
and.” 

Thereafter  there  was  little  speaking 
among  them,  for  the  danger  was  greater 
as  they  neared  the  shore.  The  wind  and 
the  sea  were  against  them ; the  tide, 
however,  was  in  their  favor.  Others  be- 
sides M.  Aubert  offered  up  prayers  for  the 
safe-landing  of  the  rescued  and  rescuers. 
At  last  an  ancient  fisherman  broke  out 
into  a rude  sailor’s  hymn  to  the  Virgin, 
and  every  voice,  even  those  of  the  two 
Huguenots,  took  it  up. 

The  song  stilled  at  last.  It  died  away 
in  the  roar  of  the  surf,  the  happy  cries 
of  foolish  women,  and  the  laughter  of 
men  back  from  a dangerous  adventure. 
With  a glad  cry,  Angele  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  Michel  de  la  Foret,  the 
soldier  dressed  as  a priest. 

Lempriere  of  Rozel  stood  abashed  be- 
fore this  rich  display  of  feeling.  In  his 
hottest  youth  he  could  not  have  made 
such  passionate  motions  of  affection.  His 
feelings  ran  neither  high  nor  broad,  but 
neither  did  they  run  low  and  muddy.  His 
nature  was  a straight  level  of  sensibility 
— a rough  stream  between  high  banks  of 
prejudice,  topped  with  the  foam  of  vanity, 
now  brawling  in  season,  and  now  going 
steady  and  strong  to  the  sea.  Angele  had 
come  to  feel  what  he  was  beneath  the  sur- 
face. She  felt  how  unimaginative  he 
was,  and  how  his  humor,  which  was  but 
the  horse-play  of  vanity,  helped  him  little 
to  understand  the  world  or  himself.  His 
vanity  was  ridiculous,  his  self-impor- 
tance was  against  knowledge  or  wisdom, 
and  Heaven  had  given  him  a small  brain, 
a big  heart,  a pedigree  back  to  Rollo,  and 
the  absurd  pride  of  a little  lord  in  a little 
land.  Angele  realized  all  this,  but  real- 
ized also  that  he  had  offered  her  all  he 
was  able  to  offer  to  any  woman. 

She  went  now  and  put  out  both  hands 
to  him.  “ I shall  ever  pray  God’s  blessing 
on  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel,”  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

“ ’Twould  fit  me  no  better  than  St. 
Ouen’s  sword  fits  his  fingers.  I’ll  take 
thine  own  ben i son,  lady — but  on  my 


cheek,  not  on  my  hand  as  this  day  before 
at  five  of  the  clock!”  His  big  voice  lower- 
ed. “ Come,  come,  the  hand  thou  kissed, 
it  hath  been  the  hand  of  a friend  to  thee, 
as  Raoul  Lempriere  of  Rozel  said  he’d  be. 
Thy  lips  upon  his  cheek,  though  it  be  but 
a rough  fellow’s  fancy,  and  I warrant, 
come  good  or  come  ill,  Rozel’s  face  will 
never  be  turned  from  thee — pooh,  pooh! 
let  yon  soldier-priest  shut’s  eyes  a minute; 
this  is  ’tween  me  and  thee,  and  what’s 
done  before  the  world’s  without  shame !” 

He  stopped  short,  his  black  eyes  blaz- 
ing with  honest  mirth  and  kindness,  his 
breath  short,  he  had  spoken  in  such  haste. 

Her  eyes  could  scarce  see  him,  so  full 
of  tears  were  they;  and,  standing  on  tip- 
toe, she  kissed  him  upon  each  cheek. 

“ ’Tis  much  to  get  for  so  little  given,” 
she  said,  with  a quiver  in  her  voice,  “ yet 
this  price  for  friendship  would  be  too 
high  to  pay  to  any  save  the  Seigneur  of 
Rozel.” 

Upon  Michel’s  face  there  was  inquiry, 
but  no  reproof.  She  hastily  turned  to 
the  men  who  had  rescued  Michel  and 
Buonespoir.  “ If  I had  riches  to  give, 
riches  ye  should  have,  brave  men  of 
Jersey,”  she  said,  “ but  I have  naught 
save  love  and  thanks,  and  my  prayers  too, 
if  ye  will  have  them.” 

“ ’Tis  a man’s  duty  to  save  his  fellow 
an  he  can,”  cried  a gaunt  fisherman, 
whose  daughter  was  holding  to  his  lips  a 
bowl  of  soup. 

“ ’Twas  a good  deed  of  her  to  send  us 
forth  to  save  a priest  of  Holy  Church !” 
cried  a weazened  boat-builder  with  a 
giant’s  arm,  as  he  buried  his  face  in  a 
cup  of  sack,  and  plunged  his  hand  into  a 
fishwife’s  basket  of  limpets. 

“ Aye,  but  what  means  she  by  kissing 
and  arm-getting  with  a priest?”  cried  a 
snarling  vraic-gatherer.  “ ’Tis  some  jest 
upon  Holy  Church,  or  yon  priest  is  no  bet- 
ter than  common  men,  but  an  idle  shame.” 

By  this  time  Michel  was  among  them. 
“ Priest  I am  none,  but  a soldier,”  he 
said  in  a loud  voice,  and  told  them  blunt- 
ly the  circumstances  of  his  disguise; 
then  taking  a purse  from  his  pocket, 
thrust  into  the  hands  of  his  rescuers 
and  their  families  pieces  of  silver  and 
brave  words  of  thanks. 

But  the  Seigneur’s  front  was  not  to 
bo  outdone  in  generosity.  His  vanity 
ran  high;  he  was  fain  to  show  An- 
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gele  what  a magnanimous  gentleman  she 
had  failed  to  make  her  own,  and  he  was  in 
ripe  good-humor  all  round. 

u Come,  ye  shall  come,  all  of  ye,  to  the 
Manor  of  Rozel,  every  man  and  woman 
here.  Ye  shall  be  fed,  and  fuddled  too 
ye  shall  be  an  ye  will,  for  honest  drink 
which  sends  to  honest  sleep  hurts  no  man. 
To  my  kitchen  with  ye  all;  and  you,  mes- 
sieurs ” — turning  to  M.  Aubert  and  de  la 
Foret  — “ and  you,  mademoiselle,  come 
know  how  open  is  the  door  and  full  the 
table  at  my  Manor  of  Rozel — St.  Ouen’s 
keepa  a beggarly  board,  or  I’m  no  butler 
to  a Queen  I” 

IV 

Thus  began  the  friendship  of  the  brag- 
ging Seigneur  of  Rozel  for  the  three 
Huguenots,  all  because  he  had  seen  tears  in 
a girl’s  eyes  and  misunderstood  them,  and 
because  the  same  girl  had  kissed  him.  His 
pride  was  flattered  that  they  should  re- 
ceive protection  from  him,  and  the  flat- 
tery became  almost  a canonizing  when 
de  Carteret  of  St.  Ouen’s  brought  him  to 
task  for  harboring  and  comforting  the  de- 
spised Huguenots;  for  when  de  Carteret 
railed  he  was  envious,  and  henceforth 
Lempriere  played  Lord  Protector  with 
still  more  boisterous  unction.  Ilis  pride 
knew  no  bounds  when,  three  days  after 
the  rescue,  Sir  Hugh  Pawdett,  the  Gov- 
ernor, answering  de  la  Foret’s  letter  re- 
questing permission  to  visit  the  Comtesse 
de  Montgomery,  sent  him  word  to  fetch 
de  la  Foret  to  Mont  Orgueil  Castle. 
Clanking  and  blowing,  he  was  shown 
into  the  great  hall  with  de  la  Foret, 
where  waited  Sir  Hugh  and  the  widow 
of  the  renowned  Camisard.  Clanking 
and  purring  like  an  enormous  cat,  he 
turned  his  head  away  to  the  window 
when  de  la  Foret  dropped  on  his  knees 
and  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Comtesse, 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Clank- 
ing and  gurgling,  he  sat  to  a mighty 
meal  of  turbot,  eels,  lobsters,  ormers,  ca- 
pons, boar’s  head,  brawn  and  mustard, 
swan,  curlew,  and  spiced  meats.  This  he 
washed  down  with  bastard,  malmsey,  and 
good  ale,  topped  with  almonds,  comfits, 
perfumed  cherries  with  ipocras,  then 
sprinkled  himself  with  rose-water  and 
dabbled  his  face  and  hands  in  it.  Filled 
to  the  turret,  he  lurched  to  his  feet,  and 
drinking  to  Sir  Hugh’s  toast,  “ Her  Sa- 
cred Majesty !”  he  clanked  and  roared 
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“ Elizabeth  1”  as  though  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  He  felt  the  star  of  de  Carteret  de- 
clining and  Rozel’s  glory  ascending  like  a 
comet.  Once  set  in  a course,  nothiug 
could  change  him.  Other  men  might  err, 
but,  once  right,  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel  was 
always  right. 

For  of  late  he  had  made  the  cause  of 
Michel  de  la  Foret  and  Angele  Aubert 
his  own.  He  was  raked  upon  the 
coals  by  de  Carteret  of  St.  Ouen’s  and 
his  following,  who  taunted  him  with  the 
saying,  “ Save  a thief  from  hanging  and 
he’ll  cut  your  throat.”  Not  that  there 
was  ill  feeling  against  de  la  Foret  in  per- 
son. He  had  won  most  hearts  by  a frank 
yet  still  manner,  and  his  story  and  love 
for  Angele  had  touched  the  women  folk 
where  their  hearts  were  softest.  But  the 
island  was  not  true  to  itself  or  its  history 
if  it  did  not  divide  itself  into  factions, 
headed  by  the  Seigneurs,  and  there  had 
been  no  ground  for  good  division  for  five 
years  till  de  la  Foret  came. 

Short  of  actual  battle,  this  new  strife 
was  the  keenest  ever  known,  for  the  Gov- 
ernor, Sir  Hugh  Pawlett,  was  ranged  on 
the  side  of  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel.  Kins- 
man of  the  Comtesse  de  Montgomery,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  own  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  admiring  de  la  Foret,  he  had 
given  every  countenance  to  the  Camisard 
refugee.  lie  had  even  besought  the 
Royal  Court  to  grant  a pardon  to 
Buonespoir  the  pirate,  on  condition  that 
he  should  never  commit  a depredation 
upon  an  inhabitant  of  the  island.  This 
he  was  to  swear  to  by  the  little  finger 
of  St.  Peter.  Should  he  break  his  word, 
he  was  to  be  banished  the  island  for  ten 
years,  under  penalty  of  death  if  he  re- 
turned. When  the  hour  came  for  Buone- 
spoir to  take  the  oath,  he  failed  to  appear; 
and  the  next  morning  the  Seigneur  of  St. 
Ouen’s  discovered  that  during  the  night 
his  cellar  had  been  raided  of  two  kegs  of 
Canary,  many  flagons  of  Muscadella,  pots 
of  anchovies  and  boxes  of  candied  eringo, 
kept  solely  for  the  visit  which  the  Queen 
had  promised  the  island.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  the  misdemeanant,  for  Buone- 
spoir returned  to  de  Carteret  from  St. 
Brieuc  the  gabardine  of  one  of  his  re- 
tainers, in  which  he  had  carried  off  the 
stolen  delicacies. 

This  aggravated  the  feud  between  the 
partisans  of  St.  Ouen’s  and  Rozel,  for 
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Lempriere  of  Rozel  had  laughed  loudly 
when  he  heard  of  the  robbery,  and  said: 
“’Tis  like  St.  Ouen’s  to  hoard  for  a Queen 
and  glut  a pirate.  We  feed  as  we  get  at 
Rozel,  and  will  feed  the  Court  well  too 
when  it  comes,  or  Pm  no  butler  to  Eliza- 
beth !”  j 

But  trouble  was  at  hand  for  de  la  Foret 
and  for  his  protector.  The  spies  of 
the  Medici  were  everywhere;  in  Jersey 
as  in  England.  These  had  sent  word  that 
de  la  Foret  was  now  attached  to  the 
meagre  suite  of  the  widow  of  the  great 
Camisard  Gabriel  de  Montgomery,  near 
the  Castle  of  Mont  Orgueil.  The  Medici, 
having  treacherously  slain  the  chief,  be- 
came mad  with  desire  to  slay  the  lieu- 
tenant. She  was  set  to  have  the  man, 
either  through  diplomacy  with  England, 
or  to  end  him  by  assassination  through 
her  spies.  Having  determined  upon  his 
death,  with  relentless  soul  she  pursued 
the  cause  as  closely  as  though  this  exiled 
soldier  were  a powerful  enemy  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  France. 

Thus  it  was  that  she  wrote  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  asking  that  “ this  arrant  foe  of 
France,  this  churl,  conspirator,  and  re- 
viler  of  the  Sacraments,  be  rendered  unto 
our  hands  for  well-deserved  punishment 
as  warning  to  all  such  evil-doers.”  She 
told  Elizabeth  of  de  la  Foret’s  arrival  in 
Jersey,  disguised  as  a priest  of  the  Church 
of  France,  and  set  forth  his  doings  since 
landing  with  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel. 
Further  she  went  on  to  say  to  “ our 
cousin  of  England  ” that  “ these  dark 
figures  of  murder  and  revolt  be  a peril 
to  the  soft  peace  of  your  own  good 
realm.” 

To  this  Elizabeth,  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  de  la  Foret,  who  desired  peace 
with  France  at  this  time,  who  had  favors 
to  ask  of  the  Medici,  and  who  in  her  own 
realm  had  reason  to  fear  conspiracy,  re- 
plied forthwith  that  “ If  this  de  la  Foret 
falleth  into  our  hands,  and  if  it  were 
found  he  had  really  conspired  against 
France  its  throne,  had  he  a million  lives, 
not  one  should  remain.”  Having  de- 
spatched this  letter,  she  straightway  sent 
a messenger  to  Sir  Hugh  Pawlett  in  Jer- 
sey, making  quest  of  de  la  Foret,  and 
commanding  that  he  should  be  placed 
under  surveillance  and  sent  to  her  in 
England  at  once. 

When  the  messenger  arrived  at  the  Cas- 


tle, the  Seigneur  of  Rozel  was  with  Sir 
Hugh  Pawlett,  and  the  contents  of  Eliza- 
beth’s letter  were  made  known  to  him. 

At  the  moment,  Monsieur  of  Rozel  was 
munching  macaroons  and  savoy  ambers 
and  washing  them  down  with  Canary.  Sir 
Hugh’s  announcement  so  took  him  by 
surprise  that  he  choked  and  coughed — the 
crumbs  flying  in  all  directions,  and  an- 
other pint  of  Canary  must  be  taken  to 
flush  his  throat.  Thus  cleared  for  action, 
he  struck  out. 

“ ’Tis  St.  Ouen’s  work,”  he  growled. 

“ ’Tis  the  work  of  the  Medici,”  said  Sir 
Hugh.  “Read,”  he  added,  holding  out 
the  paper. 

Now  Lempriere  of  Rozel  had  a poor  eye 
for  reading.  He  had  wit  enough  to 
wind  about  the  difficulty. 

“If  I see  not  the  Queen’s  commands, 
I’ve  no  warrant  but  Sir  Hugh  Pawlett’s 
words,  and  I’ll  to  London  and  ask  ’fore 
her  Majesty’s  face  if  she  wrote  them,  and 
why.  I’ll  tell  my  tale  and  speak  my  mind, 
I pledge  you,  sir.” 

“ You’ll  offend  her  Majesty.  Her 
commands  are  here  ” — he  tapped  the  let- 
ter with  his  finger. 

“ I’m  butler  to  the  Queen,  and  she  will 
listen  to  me.  I’ll  not  smirk  and  caper  like 
St.  Ouen’s;  I’ll  bear  myself  like  a man 
that’s  not  speaking  for  himself.  I’ll  speak 
as  Harry  her  father  spoke — straight  to  the 
purpose. . . . No,  no,  no.  Sir  Hugh,  I’m 
not  to  be  wheedled,  even  by  a Pawlett,  and 
you  shall  not  ask  me.  If  you  want  Michel 
de  la  Foret,  come  and  take  him.  He  is  in 
my  house.  But  ye  must  take  him,  Sir 
Hugh,  for  come  he  shall  not !” 

“ You  will  not  oppose  the  Queen’s  offi- 
cers!” 

“ De  la  Foret  is  under  my  roof.  He 
must  be  taken.  I will  give  him  up  to  no 
one ; and  I’ll  tell  my  sovereign  these 
things  when  I see  her  in  her  palace.” 

“ I misdoubt  you  will  play  the  bear,” 
said  Pawlett,  with  a dry  smile. 

“ The  Queen’s  tongue  is  none  so  tame. 
I’ll  travel  by  my  star,  get  sweet  or  sour.” 

“ Well,  well,  ‘ give  a man  luck,  and 
throw  him  into  the  sea,’  is  the  old  prov- 
erb. I’m  coming  for  your  friend  to- 
night.” 

“ I’ll  be  waiting  with  my  fingers  on  the 
door,  Sir  Hugh,”  said  Rozel,  with  a grim 
vanity  and  an  outrageous  pride  in  him- 
self. 
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Angele  looked  up  at  him  with  quick 
tears,  yet  with  a smile  on  her  lips. 

“ You  are  going  to  England  for  MicheTs 
sake?”  she  said  in  a low  voice  to  Lem- 
priere. 

“ For  Monsieur  Michel,  or  for  you,  or 
for  mine  honor — what  matter,  so  that  I 
go !”  he  answered,  then  added,  “ There 
must  be  haste  to  Rozel,  monsieur,  lest  the 
Governor  take  Lempriere’s  guest  like  a 
potato-digger  in  the  fields.” 

Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  cantered 
heavily  away,  but  not  forgetting  to  wave 
a pompous  farewell  to  Angele. 

De  la  Foret  was  smiling  as  he  turned 
to  Angele.  She  looked  at  him  wondering- 
ly,  for  she  had  felt  that  she  must  comfort 
him,  and  she  was  ill  prepared  for  the  sud- 
den change  in  his  manner. 

“ Is  prison-going  so  blithe,  then  ?”  she 
asked,  with  a little  uneasy  laugh  which 
was  half  a sob. 

“ It  will  bring  things  to  a head,”  he 
answered.  “ After  danger  and  bu3,y 
days,  to  be  merely  safe,  it  is  scarce  the 
life  for  Michel  de  la  Foret.  I have  my 
duty  to  the  Comtesse;  I have  my  love 
for  you;  but  I seem  of  so  little  use  by 
contrast  with  my  past.  And  yet,  and 
yet,”  he  added,  half  sadly,  “ how  futile 
has  been  all  our  fighting,  so  far  as  human 
eye  can  see !” 

“ Nothing  is  futile  that  is  right,  Mi- 
chel,” the  girl  replied.  “ Thou  hast  done 
as  thy  soul  answered  to  God’s  messages: 
thou  hast  fought  when  thou  couldst,  and 
thou  hast  sheathed  thy  blade  when  there 
was  naught  else  to  do.  Are  not  both 
right?” 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast ; then,  hold- 
ing her  from  him  a little,  looked  into  her 
eyes  steadily  a moment. 

“ God  hath  given  thee  a true  heart,  and 
the  true  heart  hath  wisdom,”  he  answered. 

“You  will  not  try  to  escape?  Nor  to 
resist  the  Governor?”  she  asked,  eagerly. 

“Whither  should  I go?  My  place  is 
here  by  you,  by  the  Comtesse  de  Mont- 
gomery. One  day  it  may  be  I shall  re- 
turn to  France,  and  to  our  cause — ” 

“ Tf  it  be  God’s  will.” 

“ If  it  be  God’s  will.” 

“ Whatever  conies,  you  will  love  me, 
Michel?” 

“I  will  love  you,  whatever  comes.” 

“Listen.”  She  drew  his  head  down. 
“ I am  no  drag-weight  to  thy  life?  Thou 


wouldst  not  do  different,  if  there  were  no 
foolish  Angele  ?” 

He  did  not  hesitate.  “ What  is  best  is. 
I might  do  different,  if  there  were  no 
Angele  in  my  life  to  pilot  my  heart,  but 
that  were  worse  for  me.” 

“ Thou  art  the  best  lover  in  all  the 
world.” 

“ I hope  to  make  a better  husband. 
To  - morrow  is  carmine  - lettered  in  my 
calendar,  if  thou  wilt  have  me  under  the 
sword  of  the  Medici !” 

Her  hand  pressed  her  heart  suddenly. 
“ Under  the  sword,  were  it  God’s  will,” 
she  answered.  Then,  with  a faint  smile, 
“ But  no,  I will  not  believe  the  Queen  of 
England  will  send  thee,  one  of  her  own 
Protestant  faith,  to  the  Medici.” 

“ And  thou  wilt  marry  me?” 

“ When  the  Queen  of  England  approves 
thee,”  she  answered,  and  buried  her  face 
in  the  hollow  of  his  arm. 

An  hour  later  Sir  Hugh  Pawlett  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  manor-house  of 
Rozel  with  six  men-at-arms.  The  Sei- 
gneur himself  answered  the  Governor’s 
knocking,  and  showed  himself  in  the  door- 
way, with  a dozen  halberdiers  behind 
him. 

“I  have  come  seeking  Michel  de  la 
Foret,”  said  the  Governor. 

“ He  is  my  guest.” 

“ I have  the  Queen’s  command  to  take 
him.” 

“ He  is  my  guest.” 

“ Must  I force  my  way?” 

“ By  the  shedding  of  blood  ?” 

“ The  Queen’s  commands  must  be 
obeyed.” 

“ What  is  the  charge  against  him  ?” 

“ Summon  Michel  de  la  Foret,  and  he 
shall  be  told.” 

“ He  is  my  guest.  I will  not  yield  him 
save  by  force.” 

The  Governor  turned  to  his  men  and 
said,  sharply,  “ Force  the  passage  and 
search  the  house.” 

The  men-at-arms  advanced  with  lev- 
elled pike3,  but  at  a motion  from  the  Sei- 
gneur his  men  fell  back  before  them,  and 
making  a lane,  disclosed  Michel  de  la 
Foret  at  the  end  of  it.  Michel  had  not 
approved  of  Lempriere’s  mummery  of  de- 
fence, but  he  understood  in  what  good 
spirit  it  was  done,  and  how  it  flattered 
the  Seigneur’s  vanity  to  resist  formally 
proceedings  against  his  guest. 
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of  mortification  and  despair.  It  had 
ended  abruptly  at  a street  corner,  where 
the  man  had  taken  a carriage.  lie 
doubled  and  went  back  for  his  life  to 
the  last  place  where  he  had  seen  his 
master  in  the  morning.  It  was  a crowd- 
ed corner,  and  the  people  were  passing 
and  repassing,  weaving  in  and  out,  a 
great  concourse  of  humanity  following 
the  wonderful  maze  of  their  own  pur- 
poses. 

The  dog  sniffed  at  the  heels  of  one  and 
another.  He  followed,  and  retreated ; 
he  dodged,  and  skulked.  He  was  a thing 
of  abject  apology,  and  felt  no  resentment 
at  a kick  when  he  got  in  the  way  of  that 
tide  of  human  progress.  The  dog  without 
his  master  was  like  modesty  without  rai- 
ment, like  a body  without  a soul.  With- 
out his  master  he  was  not  even  a dog;  lie 
was  a wandering  intelligence  only,  and 
had  fallen  below  his  inheritance  of  dog 
wit. 

He  yelped  now  and  then,  but  his  yelp 
would  have  been  unintelligible  to  an- 
other of  his  species.  He  put  his  nose  to 
the  ground;  the  confusion  of  scents  and 
his  despair  made  him,  as  it  were,  deaf  in 
his  special  acuteness.  He  blindly  ran 
after  this  one  and  that  one.  Now  and 
then  he  heard  a voice  which  made  his 
heart  leap,  and  was  after  the  owner  at  a 
bound,  but  it  was  never  his  master. 

The  city  lights  were  blazing  out,  and 
the  raw  night  settling  down;  on  the  cor- 
ner were  two  steady  interweaving  streams 
to  the  right  and  left  of  people  going 
homeward, -and  all  with  the  thought  of 
ehelter  and  food  and  fire  and  rest. 

Finally  the  dog  fastened  his  despair- 
ing eyes  upon  a man  coming  around  the 
corner,  and  he  followed  him.  He  knew 
he  was  not  his  master,  but  there  was  that 
about  him  which  awakened  that  wisdom 
of  dependence  which  had  come  down  to 
him  through  generations.  He  knew  that 
here  was  a man  who  could  love  a dog. 

So  he  followed  him  on  and  on,  moving 
swiftly  at  heel,  keeping  well  in  shadow, 
his  eyes  fixed  anxiously  upon  the  man’s 
back,  ready  to  be  off  at  the  first  symptom 
of  his  turning.  But  the  man  did  not  see 
him  until  he  had  reached  his  home, 
which  was  a mile  beyond  the  city  limits, 
quite  in  the  country. 

lie  went  up  to  a solitary  house  set  in 
a deep  yard  behind  some  fir-trees.  There 


were  no  lights  in  the  windows.  The  man 
drew  a key  from  his  pocket  and  unlocked 
the  door.  Then  he  saw  the  dog. 

He  looked  hard  at  the  dog,  and  the 
dog  looked  piteously  at  him.  The  dog 
wagged  his  tail  in  frantic  circles  of  con- 
ciliation. The  full  moon  was  up,  and 
there  was  a street  lamp,  so  the  two  could 
see  each  other  quite  distinctly.  Both  the 
dog  and  the  man  were  thoroughbreds. 
The  dog  saw  a man,  young,  in  shabby 
clothes,  which  he  wore  like  a gentleman, 
with  a dark  and  clear-cut  face.  The  man 
saw  a dog  in  a splendid  suit  of  tawny 
gold  hair,  with  the  completeness  of  his 
pure  blood  in  every  line  and  curve  of  his 
body.  The  man  whistled ; the  dog  pressed 
closer  to  him;  his  eyes  upon  his  face 
were  like  a woman’s.  The  man  stopped 
and  patted  the  dog  on  his  tawny  gold 
head,  then  entered  the  house,  and  whis- 
tled again,  and  the  dog  followed  him  in. 

That  evening  the  dog  lay  on  an  old 
skin  rug  before  the  hearth-fire,  but  un- 
easily, for  his  new  master  was  doing 
something  which  disturbed  him.  He  was 
singing  with  a magnificent  tenor  voice, 
and  the  dog  was  vaguely  injured  in  his 
sensibilities  by  music.  At  first  he  howl- 
ed, but  when  the  man  bade  him  be  quiet, 
he  protested  no  longer,  except  for  an 
occasional  uneasy  roll  of  an  eye  or 
twitch  of  an  ear  at  a new  phrase. 

The  dog  had  had  a good  supper;  he  had 
eaten  rather  more  than  the  man.  There 
was  plenty  of  wood  on  the  hearth,  though 
the 'reserve  was  not  large.  But  the  man 
who  sang  had  the  optimism  of  a brave 
soul  which,  when  it  is  striving  to  its 
utmost,  cannot  face  the  image  of  defeat 
without  a feeling  of  disgrace. 

He  was  a great  singer;  he  had  been 
born  to  it,  and  he  had  worked  for  it. 
Some  day  the  material  fruits  of  it — the 
milk  and  honey  of  prosperity — would  be 
his;  in  the  mean  time  there  was  his 
voice  and  his  piano;  and  while  there  was 
wood,  let  his  hearth-fire  blaze  merrily; 
and  while  he  had  a crust,  let  him  share  it 
with  a dog  that  was  needy ! 

Now  and  then  the  man  in  the  intervals 
of  his  singing  patted  the  dog,  and  spoke 
to  him  caressingly ; and  the  dog  looked  at 
him  with  a gratitude  which  reached  im- 
mensity through  its  unspeakableness. 

The  dog  wore  no  collar,  and  the  man 
marvelled  at  that. 
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It  was  midnight  when  there  came  a 
step  at  the  door  and  a ring,  and  the  dog 
was  on  his  feet  with  a volley  of  barks. 
He  was  ready  to  charge  a whole  army  for 
the  sake  of  this  man  whom  he  had  known 
only  a few  hours.  But  in  this  case  he 
would  have  attacked,  not  an  enemy  who 
threatened  his  master’s  safety,  but  a 
friend  who  brought  him  wealth  and  fame. 

When  the  man  returned  to  the  room 
with  the  out-of-doors  cold  clinging  to 
him,  his  face  was  radiant,  jubilant.  The 
tenor  who  had  been  singing  in  the  opera- 
house  had  broken  his  engagement,  and 
the  manager  had  come  for  him. 

He  told  the  dog  for  lack  of  another 
companion,  and  the  dog  reared  himself 
on  two  legs,  like  a man,  in  his  ecstasy  of 
joyful  comradeship,  and  placed  his  paws 
on  the  man’s  shoulders  and  licked  his 
young  face.  Then  the  man  sat  down  at 
his  piano,  and  sang  over  and  over  his  part 
in  the  opera,  and  the  dog  gave  only  one 
low  howl  under  his  breath,  then  lay  down 
on  the  skin  rug,  with  twitching  ears  and 
back. 

That  night  the  man’s  golden  age  began, 
and  the  dog  shared  it.  His  new  master 
had  his  share  of  superstition,  and  regard- 
ed the  old  saying  that  a dog  following 
one  brought  luck,  and  had,  beside  his 
love  for  the  animal,  a species  of  grati- 
tude and  sense  of  obligation. 

In  the  days  of  luxurious  living  which 
followed,  the  dog  was  to  the  front  with 
the  man.  He  rode  with  him  in  his  soft- 
ly cushioned  carriage  to  the  opera-house, 
and  slept  in  his  dressing-room  while  the 
music  and  the  applause  went  on.  Oc- 
casionally he  would  make  a faint  pro- 
testing howl  when  a loud  strain  reached 
his  ears.  The  dog  loved  the  man  for 
love’s  sake  alone;  that  which  won  the 
adulation  of  men  was  his  trial.  He  loved 
him  not  for  his  genius  but  in  spite  of  it. 

The  dog  in  this  new  life  grew  to  his 
full  possibility  of  beauty  and  strength. 
His  coat  shone  like  satin;  he  was  a radi- 
ant outcome  of  appreciation  and  good 
food ; but  palmier  days  still  were  to  come. 

One  day  the  tenor  brought  home  a 
wife;  then  the  dog  for  the  first  time 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  the  pet  of  a wo- 
man. Then  he  wore  a great  bow  of  blue 
satin  on  his  silver  collar,  and  often  his 
coat  smelled  of  violets. 

The  new  wife  was  adorable;  the  touch 


of  her  little  soft  hands  on  the  dog’s  head 
was  ecstasy;  and  she  did  not  sing,  but 
talked  to  him,  and  praised  him  with  such 
sweet  flattery  that  he  used  to  roll  his  eyes 
at  her  like  a lover,  and  thrust  an  appeal- 
ing paw  upon  her  silken  lap. 

Then  he  grew  to  an  appreciation  of 
himself ; all  his  abjectness  vanished.  He 
became  sure  of  himself  and  of  love.  He 
was  a happy  dog,  except  for  one  thing. 
Always  in  his  sleep  he  searched  for  his 
old  lost  master.  He  was  never  on  the 
street  but  down  went  his  nose  to  the 
ground  for  the  scent  of  those  old  foot- 
steps. 

And  one  day,  when  he  had  been  with 
his  new  friends  two  years,  he  found  him. 
His  mistress’s  carriage  was  waiting,  and 
he  beside  it,  one  day  in  spring  when  they 
were  selling  daffodils  and  violets  on  the 
street,  and  doves  were  murmuring  around 
the  church  towers,  and  the  sparrows 
clamorous,  and  everything  which  had  life, 
in  which  hope  was  not  quite  dead,  was 
flying,  and  darting,  and  blossoming,  and 
creeping  out  into  the  sunlight. 

Then  the  dog  saw  his  old  master  com- 
ing down  the  street,  scraping  the  pave- 
ment with  his  heavy  feet — an  old  man, 
mean  and  meanly  clad,  with  no  grace  of 
body  or  soul,  unless  it  might  have  been 
the  memory  of,  and  regret  for,  the  dog. 
Him  he  had  loved  after  the  best  fashion 
which  he  knew.  This  splendid  brute 
thing,  wTith  his  unquestioning  devotion, 
had  kept  alive  in  him  his  piteous  rem- 
nant of  respect  for  self,  and  had  been  to 
him  more  than  any  one  of  his  own  kind, 
who  had  put  him  to  shame,  and  sunk  him 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignominy  by  for- 
cing his  realization  of  it. 

The  dog  stood  still,  with  ears  erect  and 
tail  stiff,  then  was  after  his  old  master 
with  a mighty  bound.  At  first  the  man 
cursed  and  kicked  at  him,  then  looked 
again  and  swore  ’twas  his  old  dog,  and 
stroked  his  head  with  that  yellow  clutch 
of  avarice  for  his  own  possession  and 
his  own  profit,  rather  than  affection, 
which  was  the  best  his  poor  soul  could 
compass. 

But  the  dog  followed  him,  faithful  not 
only  to  his  old  master,  but  to  a nobler 
thing,  the  faithfulness  which  was  in 
himself — and  maybe  by  so  doing  gained 
another  level  in  the  spiritual  evolution  of 
his  race. 
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of  all  wise  information.  The  next  time 
I saw  my  good  friend  T.  P.  O’Conor  I 
asked  him  about  Menpes.  There  had 
been  no  mistake  in  the  question.  He  was 
full  of  the  subject,  and  very  enthusiastic. 

“ It  is  just  as  impossible  for  any  one 
to  tell  you  all  about  Menpes  as  it  is  to 
come  to  the  end  of  the  man  himself.  He 
is  singularly  many-sided.  A more  up-to- 
date  man  in  every  particular  cannot  be 
imagined;  that  is  why  he  is  such  a 
good  artist.  He  might  be  just  as  good 
at  a dozen  other  things — certainly,  with 
his  many  experiences  and  clear  point  of 
view,  he  would  be  a peculiarly  brilliant 
journalist.  He  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful raconteurs  of  his  time.  He  is 
one  of  the  crack  rifle-shots  of  England — 
many  a markstnan  knows  Menpes  the 
shot  who  has  never  heard  of  Menpes  the 
artist.  As  a wrestler  he  has  met  his  men 
in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  and  they  were  his. 
You  must  by  all  means  meet  Menpes. 
He  is  not  only  a man  of  to-day,  but  of  to- 
morrow. He  will  leave  a big  footprint 
in  the  sands  of  art.  And  then  his  house 
is  truly  a house  beautiful.  It  is  worth 
a trip  across  England  to  see.  Yes,  by  all 
means  you  must  know  Menpes,  if  you 
wish  to  know  the  London  of  to-day.” 

Calling  soon  afterward  upon  the  artist 
at  his  residence,  25  Cadogan  Gardens,  I 
was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  and 
given  tea  out  of  a real  Japanese  service 
by  a very  pretty  daughter  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Menpes  himself  came  directly  from 
his  work-room  with  a long  blue  and  white 
kimono  over  his  clothes.  His  sympathy 
and  quiet  intelligence  at  once  recalled 
to  my  mind  Mr.  O’Conor’s  description 
of  him.  Of  course  we  talked  about  the 
house. 

“ I call  it  a gold  house,”  he  said,  “ with 
a lace-work  of  delicate  wood-carving  on 
the  gold.”  That  is  true.  Your  first  im- 
pression is  of  carved  black  wood  every- 
where over  a ground  of  rich  gold.  There 
was  also  explained  to  me  the  flower  idea 
of  the  house,  and  the  different  blossoms  to 
which  the  various  rooms  are  devoted — 
the  camellia  in  the  studio,  the  peony  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  cherry  blossom  in 
the  dining-room,  and  the  chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  halls.  The  studio  is  on 
what  we  would  call  the  second  floor,  but 
as  it  is  the  drawing-room  floor,  London 
calls  it  the  first.  It  opens  into  the  draw- 


ing-room, and  on  occasions  the  two  rooms 
may  be  used  as  one.  The  ceiling  is 
covered  with  open-work  panels  in  wood — 
the  black  camellia  everywhere  on  a gold 
ground,  and  no  two  panels  alike.  The 
carpet  is  solid  green,  with  a plain  band  of 
black  for  a border.  The  light  curtains 
at  either  end  of  the  room  are  of  apricot- 
colored  silk.  In  one  corner  is  an  en- 
closure, screened  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  a Japanese  structure  of  carved  wood 
and  bronze,  within  which  is  concealed 
a stove  for  the  heating  of  the  great  room. 
The  upper  part  of  this  screen  is  a kind 
of  bronze  lace,  formed  of  tiny  pieces  of 
thin  bronze  joined  together  at  the  edges, 
yielding  to  the  touch  as  if  it  were  some 
real  fabric.  Below  the  bronze  panels  are 
curtains  of  orange-colored  silk,  decorated 
in  hieroglyphic  Japanese  love -poems. 
The  walls  of  the  room  are  pure  yellow, 
and  Mr.  Menpes  finds  this  color  very  be- 
coming to  all  of  his  sitters.  From  this 
room  one  enters  the  drawing-room. 
Again  the  walls  are  yellow  and  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  decoration  is  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  carpet  is  vermilion,  and  the 
carving  of  the  wood-work  and  the  wall 
panels,  as  well  as  the  bronze-work,  repre- 
sent the  peony  instead  of  the  camellia. 
There  is  a fireplace  in  this  room  with 
a curious  oval  - shaped  mirror  over  the 
mantel.  There  are  quaint  bronzes  and 
rare  porcelains  everywhere.  On  the  same, 
floor  there  is  a little  gallery  lined  with 
books  running  round  an  open  space  above 
the  inner  hall.  The  gallery  and  hall  be- 
low, which  are  lighted  by  day  with  the 
great  square  ground-glass  skylight,  re- 
ceive, at  night,  light  from  the  same  place, 
as  electric  lights  are  arranged  to  shine 
through  it.  All  about  the  house  are 
little  Japanese  lamps  and  lanterns  in 
which  there  are  electric  lights.  The  walls 
of  the  halls  are  a cool  green.  A fine 
needle-work  panel,  gorgeous  suns  in  gold 
thread  on  silk,  once  a temple  hanging  in 
Kyoto,  hangs  in  a black  wooden  frame  on 
the  upper  landing  of  the  stairway;  and 
lower  down,  in  the  hall,  is  another  with 
a design  of  immense  chrysanthemums 
worked  in  gold. 

One  must  indeed  live  in  this  wonderful 
house  to  know  all  of  its  beauties.  Of 
course  it  cost  its  owner  a world  of  labor, 
to  say  nothing  of  money.  As  I said  be- 
fore, it  is  not  a copy  of  any  house  in 
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Japan-  I t ' iw  worked  out  oir  an  irntinjy  then  tO . luv  trough  l :i')tit!  lowlife; 

new  ^ heme  of*  .ij»ntrt>r.at‘w  aW*  ^hrl  Mr;  Mr.  Mejtyest  fplipW 

Meitpe*  is  the  fa  Him  vi  it  all  An;»>M  ins  kmvtfs, forks, 'ami  table  servile  made 
with  hi.4  o\vn  pbir^  bt*  went  to  the  TUnni  irt  ■ JopaW  ^yhSlt?-  in  ibtv  inanv 

tu  order  Uj  enjoy  /be  U'iK--fb:s  of  native  Japanese  e'*fiklin.&\  utensils;  bo  found, 

llhor.  ami  l h-  y.rea  mr  p:o  i #f  a year  Auviw  these  are  all  manner  .of  lit t lo 

employed  nearly  .fevmvty  f’hmese  and  camvi  wooden  moubK  sudi  a*  Japanese 
Japan*  ♦>«•.  Workmen  bou^ewiv^  •use  for  but  ter.  jellies,  or  inns. 

Xjbc  owner ciititi  him- 

Mub.nly:/-  »:bnri;jvvMt  ?md  ofteu,  improve!  *r>\i  ‘upon  the  sueoess  of  hfo  work,  lie  is 
u|.nm  for-  *<-!» op*-.  Metabwprkoi^,  wood-  on  mist  to  hi’*-  fin^r-tir;^  and  *t £*t-  house, 
o^rvr-rs  j>Mrtvbn>;-p.ujof»:rs;  silk-wW*  vorhv  i*  the  he-f  of  inf mduerioOft  to  the  mao. 
all  • b..  ‘ o worked  ujnul  libs  Tbiit  is  why  I In*  re  giYiVrj  so  mttoh ••w.p&eo 

m&sterpK-oo/  wtiieh  hud  10  it.  One  niigiit  paraplira^e  the  pW  and 
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Uiere. -rtniAtV/  HOMr'sl'lna**'  A - ut.  :o*u~t  * t li*M5;.:«f  ii~oUsM<nis  iWr;.ieA 

Kfc  M»  An^ivilta  was  tWn  *m  imne-ea  U>  'h»v  ?f-«H  he  haA  ^aviinl  t’i,v  whoir  loi. 

biluj;  Ate  ><>ciDi  ^AjIkV  to  Loh<lAiV  iijiil  fly;  lip  fh'riv  Ufe  ivi  liis 

nti  uf  KauMi  '-  Alp*?*  '.  if  Am  3nv«*  > T<4^V^*>: 

W S’Mnhini  lf>  It  Hii^r  l hmi  i*tnkvA-h 

vuiV""'-  It  v. n*  net  *itiA!  l/v  o;.}!y,e  ro  with  \VinMi;  r ih;>,  I hear* l | uno  fcwl 
■fomi  A Vf.i‘  ;u  iii  ittatjy  fiicM;  hr  yrn  }A*.-  The  Hazier.  *h  t.ndi?  u| 

t *•':?»  f -.titi'i  m iM't  ThA  nn,  W A#*.  iMM-1!.  >'•*«  -o  ijs  |<A'Um -niiikjhv; 

wtut *mi#  um  tii  \rr<Wfa  /» A<Jh  :m '.  (iyirfe‘ ^Jthlyj. :>v it h u full 

i<Hmi^e^--jir5ir , thy  ct^iI  .;;  'itt, .,'*)&$$ fiTwSi&t  hu*.  ;$$*•’ 

•Mh.d  Mi'fisi'.  .After  tiiH.  ' hr  -ay-'  Am  IfctfN  i'U  *Uh  u-,>rk.l  kftifiiW*  hi*  UiiiihMirrus 

*•,  * h»  iravH^  leAuny  [ 4»u'tu^  a ■U-Mn  ‘bar.  V/Mulrf.  • A* *ta-  ivennA,  •*? 

robber  wife  *ift{!iuwf  tin-  **M)rs»;  ,;<C  >j<y  ,*,  .*!»)•-■• '.  1 iVa.v  * *l\i  * *f  |jjj  # *»Ar  *oj  ri  was  a 

HltA  it  num  wtt  kncjvini  >®  uH{H|c‘A-Ta^v.''  AW.  %v:£]n>if4 

«>m.  it  ipti&k  gri'O!  ;:nmh  Ala  M;-f.  A Nr  a :>*}  A < ><,'  A*o  euU  ^olAJ  work  A A<il 

thin*;  htf  «IM  ^as  to-  n*»fa  .u>e  Tit^yy^v.  Ijiii: ; ^ imw .A >»yvnr.  ■ |f  ' iiimf ■ 

»» i furtitture  m my  hf>u**v  *m  MAi]  W»-  /ylCihijHAvt^Ji.l  rAy^viittAyf J w 

•ihwi*  he  wj*s  f?fefif«iHVi^c*nw7  urt  irithnuift*  »»1*  ' tl’ifV-'iuUltft  ?>f  '«rf.'  ‘A'.'i.-V'A.'fr*' v / 
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*■'  flow  long  did  that  last V*  1 askv<L  in  a chair  beneath  a top  light  -mul  pov ? 
>‘Ob*  Aw  .*de.M>l  and  the.  Mask'*  both  them.  I simply  allow  them  <vail 
lost  un  nitt're^  in  the  when  I started  out  about  and  sit  down  where  they  wikh.  hud 
and  gare  i.ndepomleni  exhibitions  on  my  when  I have  get  a jpbaraeteT^stie  pese 
own ‘account..  These  exhibition*  led  tQf  ft  T gvr  then*  to  it.  m neat’ !'y 

of  ♦ -ravels..  I did  niu.oli  work  ou  my  ppi^i^b,  but  to  talk  or  listen.  M tiny 
mpr  )me*v  and  got  ft  wcfrld  uf  enjoyment  wish,  while  I make ..;iWiVtti;U^rft!hli:i;  tepid 
out  of  it.  Nor  the  least  enjoyment.  ie  the  studies  of  eyurossion.  I oo’Heet  as  much 
htfodhug-  of  tin  exhibition — there  is  the  material  as  possible,  pencil  drawings, 
whole  roeebdion  of  human  no  hire  m it  color  notesV;  and  so  on.  In  portrait.' 

to  '.iter,  lie^t  dapaii&e  exlii-  pairniug  so  much  depends  upon.  Hie  ai:t 

t;  :;t:  rn(K^phent;/;  er&i- . 

'V.s‘;  ted  by  yoli 

tiie  Hih (it.  , X' 

;•  defy  y-u  to; 
A-  II;  poiut  a picture 

v •.•  j pL  . say,.  :-  .|p^; 

•^.  ^ ' * Tiesidea  'ftflb 

l . •A|i,fflO(  ; I ing  nuuty  n-uii- 
X ' ( uisiKipw . O’  his 

'"•••  •:•  •-.  ':■ ; ::d|  • jj,  iVnirse  1%?%$©^ 

■••.'••'.■  '■  '.  C J|  n.ew  dfskh'-  fit 

':  :•'■•'•  ’Iraw  froin,  iMpi 

ells  yon  much 
that  is  amusinir 
;>- 0 ’■  '■  ’ ! 1 ' If'  mnh  the  esper?-. 

f)t  Mill- 
'd ■■  , pels  the  eNiek- 
:h<M>  /*r  Meupe*  | tin  pn^(v.f\>wl  raiser* 
iv»a^ke.d;  hi?h;  at  hat.  picture*  uV  all  >he 
upyi£ :. i .-  ^cVii wil  the  world 
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Think  of i Gf  Uimt  .tlant^auil 'l>cjanii- ■ i#g  atfd  ^aiiiling  fmm  life,  bis  So^lh 
t’ul  women,  all  dre^ed  Hi  Tymm-d.yed  KeJu-in*don  SehuMl  u-Himnir  seem*  to. 
•ski rte< Vvifh.  superb  unr-  have  amounted  |;n  vidry  little;  Perhaps 
•'riaife ' aiicf- ;:  %j*r|&  •■ ' Frit  all  flu*  tlik  best  jfmurtU  wa*  gaitmx  tfi  Brittany 


•'n"a|fe  ..  !•  • ror  all  fluy  m&  best  growth  tft  Bm.ttany  -.at 

w.. rid  it, ; suggested  a handful  of  lowers  Pout-Awn.  There  was  a freer*  id  ore  Mn 
thrown  ug  a hod  of  $H  yy  : Atyti* aidcnt  fttmc^ibei^  wore  gififotl  tb  Im 

of  the  ’ifexiciiri  T^orr.  ideas.  Here'  fere  staid  torn  or  three  years, 

\tff  eo\ics6:.a  -dexibu*  a$prec>ii}jMtt  dl^S^^ibaking1  whatever  jdeixsed  him  from  the 
MenposT  work,  of  M*  original  b=eh nunn,  many  eryeds  battling  with  ear h nth :.r 
wuhf  only  eorr»e  frmn  nu  artist,  rP«  a 'there,  nevertheless  working  steadily  and 
layman,'  however,  -it.' gives  a line  imprest  wdeilmgahly.  Mr.'  Whi*i]e.rfs 
sion  of  ongfnaKVy;  and.  sdrhpgth.  The  hw« ^ timlnubtediy  most.  • and  af- 

raailtling  eatfcfcr,  iVitli ; little  deydtiort. ■'fuf  ..':%yt.ed  Ins  W*$k.  Master 

any  par!  irulur  srhoni — in  other  t be  doii^  vylnU  the  young  u?vis<  was 

un<:  >nvv)i( Jinudify  of  hi*  aH  edueAtnm  is:  to  do ^.OcpeW  molding,  inventing!  break- 
plainly  emulated  with  The  originality  of  iii«  away,  from  ruins  ami  midtt.son$%  but 
Id-  work.  His  Vo?  a finds  range  ih  all  always  keeping  in  view  vhv  purest  of 
schools,  and  indiVi]  <,ui  -\d  id  I <M  titftmy  ideals  in  art,.  the  betwwjr*  original- 

lie  Inis  m.o  he-ikOyd  tp  ;mow.  about  U\  My  m inVeniiou  and  nerfwMoj,  of.  ernft^ 

y NMr  is  it  suqiri^sug- th?if  nnriei 

harve-i  worth  yathbrufM  Hey  md  a Wr-  viyeh  leadership  Mr.  Menpes  sh«HiJd  have 
tain,  .ftihoiuit  of  i-|j^  thAelnfu^l  douuj  skiM  in ‘ 


a Jit lift* 4 v ^>td  five  teelh)iyiio  *>i  etelliog. 
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tin'll  be  bad  exhibited  at  the  Roy u.l  Acad-  luminosity  of  atmospheric 

smiy,  the ' ■ C^r^sAT-oiior  Gallery,  dm!  other  iects,  Thibet*  than to  nmke  stihiies  ot  local, 
show*,  id*  pud u res  being  well  ueHeei]  by.  bnlor  apd  hnWye  types.  To  *eeuf*  thi^ 
the  expert**  Haring  worked  nut  I'M  field  end  he*  miapTed  a peculiar  innMind  of 
of.  •N'fjrmitudy  and  Brittany.  lie  took  a Tmiogoil  paint,  applying  if  to  the  canvas 
now  step  into  a now  field:  He  went  to  in  aurfi  a wa y that  the  abrftiCc  of  each 
tTapsfn,  and  spent  eight  month*  in  that  picture  would  have ;>  ‘poddy like*  pa-- tyt- 
heaven  of  nntM6.  He  at  voce  hejarfcn  to  work.  By  this  ,rtevm*v  and  by  invdiJmg 
svork  with  JapauLW  art Ute, to  learn  what-  hard  detmuim.  \ n the  iTmh.wing  of  light 
over  they  could  teach  Inin,  and  he  say  v and.  ^hadc  •njo-voded 

dm  Kyostii,  at  that,  tinm  t h< • leader  of  ably  u\  suggest  nt#  the  -hi miner  of  heat 
f >? m p .mJ i crf^l , gaye  him  m«mv  and  blAzc  of  light  which  %n  Uie  tropics 
good  hints*  The  res u it  of  tins  visit  was  blanches  flic  most  vivid  .colors-  *»r>d  rc 
an  cxhibiCon  in  Bond  ' Street..  which  was  duce-  them  utmost  to  a harmony  of  warm 
♦me  of  the  chief  auv/KOwm*-  njf ; the  art  ••grays..  The  results  of  ibis  expedition 
Season  of  ‘IKS*.  and  a miniW  of  fine  dry-poinU-  made  Up 

After  (his  be  made  a noteworthy  step  anodic*  sooev-sfdul  *huw. 
ill  a new  ticid— * huge  dry-point  etching'  There  have  been  since  then  Almost  an- 
♦if  f*  The  OiKeers  &f  rbr  Ardi-’-rs  of  Saint  mial  exhibitions.  Venice  followed  India. 
;\»3r‘iun;‘‘,j  by  Fraur  IloU  This  exaetiii^:  Them  1 be  Kast  eame  irr  for  a second  turn, 
Uj?k  was  $<s  well  Tyne  as  P>  he  quite  a end  another  idea  of  light  ami  color  was 
m$f kimr-poiM  mmm  H f$WMI  tP  uorkod  out.  I;ram*f\  Spaim  and  Morocco 
tr^vixi  • ** &#.&;■ plnte- ."fiimhr  all  udded  picture*  to  ii:  biter  eAhibitian, 
•■^y^ficw-cr^f,  the  iiomnd  spirit  bn  i led  in  ' vhen  the  chief  <duinietoristic  was  an  -effort 
':hi#  vein#,  ami  the  trreat  East  called  him  to  make  .color  .swim  in  a luminous  adrnos- 
again.  • Instead,  of  .Japan,  this  time  he  pla  ne  All  the-c  method*  cannot  he  <le- 
selrvred  Jmfa,  Tlurnitfli,  -mill  Cashmere.  scribed  here,  even  in  the,  blunt 
Hi*  jptct.tirfts'  fimn  tlu^  co.untJ-xc^  &how  of  a Iivyoiaij  igiiorAiif  jof  art  terp^,  It 
a definite  pur}uee.  lle>  wish  was  to  real*  infer  he  -aid  generally  about  th^a.e  pdet- 
lie  the  brilliancy'  of  Indian  ^mdightd  tin*  11  res  that  tit  lost  the  rranspamiey  of  the 
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pigments  was  accentuated  by  applying 
them  as  dry  as  possible  to  a white  prim- 
ing. Later  they  were  mixed  with  petro- 
leum in  order  that  they  might  flow  freely 
over  the  ground  and  present  the  delicacy 
of  water-color  as  well  as  the  richness  and 
permanency  of  oils.  The  next  year  came 
the  visit  to  Mexico,  and  almost  a new  line 
of  work  resulted,  in  which  the  chief  inspi- 
ration was  not  aerial  delicacies  or  subtle- 
ties of  gradations,  but  chromatic  combina- 
tions amazing  in  strength  and  brilliancy. 
This  exhibition  was  held  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  artist’s  achieve- 
ments, both  in  method  and  subjects  treat- 
ed. A later  exhibition  consisted  of  watcr- 
color  drawings  of  ceremonial  processions, 
and  studies  in  oil,  water-color,  and  black 


and  white  of  Japanese  life.  Mr.  Menpes 
also  devoted  a great  deal  of  labor  to  the 
rediscovery  of  practically  a lost  art — 
printing  in  colors  from  etched  plates.  In 
this  he  was  quite  successful,  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinary  etchings.  Some  of  his 
most  beautiful  portraits  and  miniatures 
are  etched  on  ivory.  It  is  to  portraiture 
that  the  artist  is  now  giving  most  of  his 
attention,  and  in  this  his  work  is  as  origi- 
nal as  elsewhere.  He  paints  little  por- 
traits which  may  have  some  part  in  the 
decorative  scheme  of  a room — not  great 
canvases  which  must  be  hung  where  they 
will  go,  instead  of  where  they  will  look 
best.  IIow  successful  he  has  been  in  this 
latest  line  of  work  may  be  judged  by  the 
reproductions  here  given  of  his  work. 


THE  SWAN  OF  AVON 

BY  SARAH  PIATT 

I COULD  not  think  of  him,  where  his  first  cry 
Proclaimed  his  coming  to  the  world,  that  stood 
Waiting — six  thousand  years — for  him!  Not  I. 

I could  not  think  of  him,  try  as  I would. 

I could  not  think  of  him,  where  every  thrush 
That  sings  14 Sweetheart!”  in  every  other  place, 

Sang  “Shakspere!”  through  the  spiritual  hush 
Of  the  great  dawn,  until  I hid  my  face. 

I could  not  think  of  him,  when  on  the  stone 
* That  covers  earth’s  divinest  dust  I read 

The  name  of  names,  half  hid,  where  I had  thrown 
Anne  Hathaway's  roses  to  the  undying  dead.  . . . 

But  when,  almost  at  midnight,  as  we  walked 
Among  your  lilies,  in  still  water-glooms, 

O immemorial  river!  though  we  talked 

Of  earthly  things — there  came  a shiver  of  plumes! 

A shiver  of  plumes,  touched  by  ethereal  beams 

From  some  mist-shrouded  moon.  And,  faintly  blown 
By  some  stray  wind  from  some  wild  world  of  dreams, 
Among  the  lilies,  lonely  and  alone — 

Sudden  and  strange  and  white — oh,  whiter  far 
Than  any  mortal  whiteness  ever  could  be! 

Lo,  Something  sailed.!  (Oh,  blind  with  doubt  we  are!) 
— "The  Swan  of  Avon!"  whispered  one  to  me. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  July,  1S9?. 
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THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH* 

BY  ISRAEL  ZANGWILL 
BOOK  II 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MARGARET  ENGELBORNE. 

A PRETTY  girl  in  a spotless  cap  and 
apron — shining  seraph  of  earthly 
ministry — opened  the  door,  and  Al- 
legra stepped  into  a dainty  hall,  guarded 
by  the  Japanese  man  in  armor,  who,  how- 
ever, turned  out  to  be  absent  from  his 
lacquered  suit  and  crescent- topped  hel- 
met. Perhaps  the  lively  little  fox-terrier 
replaced  him  as  guard.  “ Down,  'Ned!” 
said  the  maid,  and  in  an  instant  Allegra 
and  he  were  friends,  and  he  staid  with 
her  while  the  maid  took  in  her  name.  In 
another  instant  she  found  herself  being 
welcomed  to  a sort  of  boudoir-museum  by 
a tall  pale  girl,  radiating  an  indefinable 
aroma  of  spiritual  sweetness  and  physical 
suffering.  But  there  wTas  a more  definite 
aroma  curiously  intermingled,  and  Al- 
legra’s  first  impression  of  Margaret  En- 
gelborne  reminded  her  comically  of  the 
Duchess’s  greeting  in  Rome : “ Oh,  how 
your  dress  smells  of  smoke !” 

It  was  a shimmering,  golden-brown  tea 
gown,  daintily  feminine,  at  odds  with  the 
odor.  Perhaps  it  was  the  other  occu- 
pant of  the  room  who  was  responsible — 
the  girl  with  the  soulful  face  and  the 
wonderful  eyes,  who  lay  back  in  an  easy- 
chair.  Her  Allegra  recognized.  She 
could  be  no  other  than  Miranda  Grey, 
the  much-photographed  actress,  whose 
eyes  were  stars  of  divine  light,  and  whose 
voice  trembled  with,  the  music  of  the 
spheres  and  the  tears  of  the  pitying  an- 
gels. When  this  glorious  creature  was 
actually  introduced  as  Miranda  Grey,  Al- 
legra wondered  that  she  should  be  so  like 
herself  off  the  stage  or  off  the  photograph, 
even  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  light. 
This  was  the  very  spirit  of  goodness, 
who  had  glided,  a vestal  virgin  of  lustra- 
tion, through  a recent  society  drama. 

• Begun  »n  May  number.  1900.  Copyright,  1900,  by  I*r 
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It  was  impossible  even  to  talk  of  any- 
thing else  while  Miranda  was  in  the 
room:  she  monopolized  the  conversation 
both  as  speaker  and  as  subject.  Even  the 
wife  of  a Cabinet  Minister  did  not  in- 
terest her.  Allegra  could  barely  edge 
in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  sick  sister.  Mi- 
randa’s relations  with  her  hair-dresser 
occupied  much  time,  and  subsequently  it 
transpired  that  her  dairyman  had  con- 
ceived a passion  for  her — as  pure  as 
his  milk — and  in  consequence  brought 
her  the  best 'of  everything  without  send- 
ing in  a bill.  “ Cream — butter — cheese 
— eggs,  too!”  And  her  dazzling  eyes  di- 
lated at  each  new  article,  till  at  “ eggs, 
too,”  they  were  spheres  of  spiritual  light, 
and  in  Allegra’s  vivid  imagination  little 
winged  cherubim  seemed  to  break  out' 
through  the  egg-shells.  Later  she  spoke 
of  potatoes  with  a radiant  play  of  fea- 
ture; and  when  she  said  the  weather  was 
beastly  for  so  near  to  May,  she  had  the 
air  of  a Joan  of  Arc.  ' 

When  Margaret  Engelborne  demurred, 
a The  skies  are  not  friendly,  but  neither 
are  they  horrid — just  preoccupied— to 
look  up  into  them  is  like  looking  into 
eyes  one  loves  and  finding  them  too  busy 
to  smile,”  it  seemed  natural  to  Allegra 
that  even  the  weather  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  plane  into  which  Miranda 
had  lifted  it.  It  was  not  till  later  that 
she  realized  that  the  poetry  belonged  to 
Margaret,  that  Margaret  saw  everything 
through  images  of  tenderness,  vivified 
even  the  inanimate  creation  with  charm- 
ing child-heart  fancies.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, easy  to  realize  this  to-day,  seeing 
that  when  Miranda,  in  a moment  of  self- 
forgetfulness,  remarked  that  Ned  didn’t 
seem  so  lively  as  usual,  Margaret  re- 
plied: “Poor  little  Ned.  He  is  recover- 
ing from  a bad  bout  with  a bigger  dog. 
The  other  dog’s  master  by  way  of  parting 
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them  picked  up  his  own  animal.  He 
ought  to  have  known  that  he  would  pick 
up  Ned  too:  that  a terrier  with  a pedi- 
gree like  Ned’s  would  never  let  go.” 

“Has  Ned  a pedigree?”  inquired  Mi- 
randa. 

“ Haven’t  you  noticed  it  hanging  up  in 
the  hall?  Dear  little  fellow!  I’d  rather 
have  him  die  than  let  go.” 

The  talk  veered  round  to  Miranda’s 
work:  it  appeared  that  she  had  become 
an  actress-manageress  at  a minor  thea- 
tre, and  was  speculating  in  Cross  and 
Crown , a romantic  religious  drama.  But 
it  was  not,  she  confessed  in  divine  ac- 
cents, “ raking  in  the  shekels.”  She 
seemed  more  interested  in  the  crowns 
than  in  the  crosses:  indeed,  the  absence 
of  crowns  seemed  to  constitute  her  cross. 
She  had  even  dropped  the  Saturday 
matinee : “ This  time  last  Saturday  I was 
in  my  war-paint,  I mean  my  grease- 
paint.” She  feared  that  the  name  of  the 
author  must  be  leaking  out,  and  this  pre- 
vented people  from  going.  Because  poor 
Otto  Pont  had  been  in  prison,  he  was 
never  to  write  anything  any  more,  even 
under  a false  name.  What  a hypocritical 
public!  Besides,  she  herself  had  revised 
the  play  a good  deal,  and  cut  down  the 
part  of  the  wicked  Pagan  woman  who 
had  too  much  to  say.  Now,  Virtue  had 
the  word  almost  the  whole  time,  and  what 
did  the  public  want? 

Otto  Pont!  So  the  irrepressible  Pro- 
fessor was  still  energizing,  albeit  dark- 
ly. Poor  Otto!  She  wondered  how  it 
felt  to  be  ruined  materially:  whether  it 
was  worse  than  the  spiritual  foundering 
she  had  herself  known.  She  wondered, 
too,  at  the  Bohemian — even  anti-Chris- 
tian— atmosphere  of  a home  she  had  im- 
agined Puritan,  especially  when  Miranda 
absent-mindedly  relit  the  cigarette  she 
had  laid  aside  at  the  stranger’s  advent. 
But  her  faith  in  Raphael  Dominick’s 
judgment  remained  strong,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  imperturbable  yet  sym- 
pathetic attention  of  Margaret  Engel- 
borne  to  Miranda’s  babblings  that  re- 
minded Allegra  of  Raphael’s  priestly  at- 
titude towards  her  own  confidences.  As 
she  sipped  a cup  of  tea  she  studied  Mar- 
garet’s long  oval  face  with  its  delicate 
features  and  spiritual  radiance,  the  chin 
not  unlike  her  own,  the  eyes  greenish, 
the  hair  dark  and  short;  she  studied  the 


room  in  which  she  sat,  and  found  it 
as  distinguished  and  original  as  its 
mistress.  There  was  a Chippendale 
cabinet,  a Chippendale  bookcase  gleam- 
ing with  classics  in  English,  French, 
and  German,  and  a long  set  of  Notes 
and  Queries.  There  was  a piano,  with 
a blue  and  white  punch  - bowl  upon 
it.  A Dresden  clock  ticked  on  the  man- 
tel-piece. Daffodils  met  the  eye  every- 
where in  beautiful  Italian  or  Worcester 
vases.  But  mixed  with  this  classic  and 
cheerful  serenity  was  a wealth  of  sav- 
age curios,  exhaling  grim  suggestions  of 
battle  and  sudden  death,  the  chase  and 
the  torture-chamber ; not  merely  the  prop- 
erties of  the  old  English  hall,  antlers, 
and  guns,  and  blunderbusses,  and  buffalo 
horns,  but  big  bows  and  arrows,  and  jave- 
lins, and  boomerangs,  and  stone  cannon- 
balls, and  a rhinoceros  horn,  and  strange 
shaped  swords  in  unfamiliar  scabbards, 
and  uncouth,  unknown  instruments  and 
weapons.  And  underneath  this  domi- 
nating note  of  violence  a later  impres- 
sion of  the  innocuous  grotesque  awaited 
her;  a collection  ranging  from  Turkish 
tombstones  to  tiny  Hindoo  gods,  from 
opium-pipes  to  Chinese  puzzles.  She 
feared  to  seem  impolite  by  asking  if  she 
might  begin  to  play,  though  she  had  bare- 
ly snatched  the  hour  from  the  endless 
social,  philanthropic,  and  domestic  duties 
of  a great  London  hostess. 

A child  arrived  mysteriously — a great- 
eyed  cherub — and  sprang  into  Margaret’s 
arms  with  a cry  of  “ Muwer-Meg,”  and 
soon  constituted  herself  the  prattling 
point  of  interest. 

“ My  muvver  says  she  dejected  five  men 
before  she  married  favver.  How  many 
men  have  you  dejected,  Muwer-Meg?” 

And  with  the  turning  of  the  laughter 
and  the  applause  from  herself,  Miranda, 
no  longer  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  made 
her  exit,  and  Allegra  had  the  little  girl 
to  play  with  and  the  little  dog  to  fawn 
on  her  while  Margaret  escorted  her  other 
visitor  without. 

“ What  a naughty  girl !”  And  the  child 
pointed  to  a fantastic  vignette,  in  an  open 
volume  of  poems,  of  a nymph  swinging 
airily  from  a bending  branch. 

“ How  do  you  know  she  is  naughty  ?” 
inquired  Allegra,  astonished. 

“ Look  how  she’s  pulling  down  the 
tree !” 
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Allegra  laughed.  It  was  long  since  she 
had  spoken  with  a child  on  terms  of 
equality,  and  little  Chrissie’s  acceptance 
of  her  was  softening.  She  took  up  the 
book:  saw  it  was  among  her  own  fa- 
vorites: the  poems  of  the  singer  whose 
virility  had  ousted  Deldon’s  shadowy  al- 
legories, and  who  had  been  silent  too 
long:  songs  of  a Christ-like  soul,  touched 
with  a pagan  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the 
earth.  The  fly-leaf  bore  the  inscription: 
“ From  Raphael  Dominick  to  Margaret 
Engelborne,”  and  she  was  glad  he  had 
picked  out  such  a book  for  his  gift.  It 
seemed  a sign  he  was  not  so  frozen  as  he 
professed.  But  then  the  inscription  was 
some  years  old. 

“Do  excuse  me,”  said  Margaret,  re- 
turning, “I  had  something  to  ask  Miss 
Grey.” 

“ She  doesn’t  seem  as  spiritual  as  I had 
imagined,”  Allegra  commented,  smiling. 
But  Margaret  only  smiled  back  vaguely 
and  replied : 

“ It  is  so  good  of  Mr.  Dominick  to  find 
us  a new  friend.  He  is  very  good  to 
us.” 

Allegra  was  so  glad  of  this  additional 
testimony  that  she  said,  unthinkingly: 
“ He  contradicts  his  theories,  then.” 

But  whether  Margaret  was  aware  of 
these  theories  or  not,  she  replied : “ Will 
you  have  some  more  tea  ?”  so  that  Allegra 
had  again  the  sense  of  being  checked. 
But  it  was  only  after  several  visits  that 
she  discovered  Margaret  would  not  dis- 
cuss one  friend  with  another. 

“No,  thank  you.  Shall  I play  now?” 

“ I am  afraid  I must  not  expect  you 
to  now.  Your  time  is  precious,  and  I 
could  not  ask  you  while  Miss  Grey  was 
here,  because  she  enjoyed  talking,  and 
it  might  have  seemed  rude  to  her.” 

“But  I have  plenty  of  time!”  Allegra 
protested  mendaciously.  She  was  at- 
tracted to  this  curious  household,  had  al- 
ready mentally  thrown  over  the  private 
view  of  some  R.  A.’s  pictures.  The  car- 
riage could  wait.  “ Shall  I go  in  to  your 
sister  ?” 

“ It  is  so  sweet  of  you.  Lady  Allegra, 
but  I fear  she  will  never  be  strong  enough 
to  see  you.  But  she  has  been  expecting 
you,  and  now  I shall  tell  her  that  you  are 
just  as  we  dreamed  you  would  be!  She 
will  be  so  happy!  If  you  play  on  this 
piano,  she  will  hear  you  quite  well 


through  the  wall — it  is  better  that  the 
sound  comes  muffled.” 

“ Then  I had  better  play  something 
soft,  too.” 

“ Yes,  please.  But  may  I go  in  a sec- 
ond and  see  if  she  is  comfortable?” 

Margaret  returned  with  a longer  face. 
“I  am  so  sorry:  the  nurse  is  just  busy 
with  her.  She  could  not  be  ready  to 
listen  for  ten  minutes.  But  she  told  me 
to  thank  you  with  all  her  heart,  and  you 
will  come  again,  won’t  you  ?” 

“ Not  if  you  drive  me  away  like  that. 
Surely  it  is  no  bore  to  spend  ten  minutes 
in  your  amateur  armory,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  company.” 

“ Oh,  would  you  like  to  look  at  some 
of  the  things  ? People  so  rarely  do. 
Sometimes  I wonder  if  they  even  see 
them.” 

“ But  I see  ’em,”  said  Chrissie,  “ only 
you  won’t  let  me  play  with  ’em.” 

“ They  bite,  Chrissie.  That’s  why.” 

“ But  they  wouldn’t  bite  me.  Ned 
doesn’t.” 

Margaret  snatched  up  the  child  and 
hugged  her  fervidly. 

The  collection  had  been  made  by  her 
father,  she  said,  a man  who  had  travelled 
widely  and  had  enjoyed  every  moment  of 
his  life.  The  Oriental  weapons  were 
newest  to  Allegra:  the  Malay  kris,  with 
its  blade  “ wriggled  at  the  edges  so  as  to 
make  terrible  wounds,”  as  Miss  Engel- 
borne  explained  imperturbably,  and  the 
Japanese  “ Happy  Despatch  ” knife,  very 
heavy-hefted  and  equipped  with  a pen- 
knife and  a pick;  Indian  swords  with 
hilts  too  small  for  English  hands;  the 
Indian  sword  of  state  with  its  velvet 
sheath  bound  in  copper  and  its  supple- 
mentary stiletto.  Ghastliest  of  all  was 
the  Chinese  executioner’s  sword,  wooden- 
handled,  which  Margaret  drew  from  its 
leather  scabbard,  recounting  how  it  had 
executed  thirty  men  every  day  for  thir- 
teen weeks.  “ So  beautifully  poised,  it 
cuts  clean,”  she  said. 

Allegra  felt  sick.  “ Where  could  they 
find  so  many  criminals?” 

“ They  don’t  value  life  so  much  in 
China,”  Margaret  replied,  with  a touch  of 
scorn.  “ Many  of  those  executed  were 
not  even  the  actual  criminals,  but  paid 
substitutes  bent  on  enriching  their  fami- 
lies.” 

“Horrible!  But  it  redeems  the  sav- 
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agery.  And  what  are  those  curious  toast- 
ing-forks ?” 

“ Chinese  prayer-prongs.” 

“What!” 

“ They  are  stuck  in  the  shoulders,  but 
so  as  to  dodge  the  lungs.  Blobs  of  in- 
cense are  burnt  on  the  prongs.” 

“ But  is  that  a way  of  praying?” 

“ A form  of  penance.  It  doesn’t  hurt 
as  much  as  it  looks.  The  shoulders  are 
first  pounded  to  insensibility.  But  here 
is  a penance  even  more  showy.”  And 
with  a faint  smile  Margaret  indicated 
another  pair  of  prongs  connected  by  a 
horizontal  piece  of  wood,  and  described 
how  they  were  hung  up  and  stuck  into 
the  thick  muscles  of  the  back,  so  that 
the  penitent  swung  from  them,  as  from 
a milkman’s  yoke,  his  feet  off  the 
ground. 

Allegra  felt  the  prongs  in  her  shoul- 
ders and  turned  faint.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate to  have  inherited  her  mother’s  vivid 
physical  sympathy  as  well  as  her  father’s 
more  complex  interest  in  the  human 
tragedy,  and  she  was  still  as  hypersensi- 
tive as  on  the  night  of  the  burnt  moths. 
“ Did  they  think  that  would  please  their 
god?”  she  said  contemptuously. 

“ It  was  their  way  of  pleasing  the  god 
within  themselves.  They  set  themselves 
right  with  their  own  conscience.”  There 
came  from  these  words  and  from  Mar- 
garet’s expression  a waft  of  vitality 
which  dispelled  Allegra’s  faintness.  “ But 
here  is  something  more  pacific,”  said 
Margaret,  producing  a notched  stick, 
“ though  I dare  say  you  won’t  know  what 
it  is.”  And  as  Allegra  failed  to  guess, 
she  told  her  it  was  a tally — an  old  East 
India  Company  receipt  for  seventeen 
thousand  pounds. 

Allegra  laughed  at  her  own  ignorance. 
:i  I remember  reading  about  them.  A lot 
were  burned  in  the  fire  in  the  old  House 
of  Commons,  weren’t  they?  But  after 
that,  perhaps  you’ll  tell  me  these  sticks,” 
she  touched  one,  “ aren’t  arrows.” 

“ Don’t ! Be  careful !”  Margaret  pulled 
her  hand  back.  “ They  are  poisoned.” 

“ Poisoned 

“ Yes.  Poisoned  Novabarbese  arrows. 
My  father  brought  them  back  before  the 
Novabarbese  war  broke  out.  They  have 
been  superseded  now,  I believe,  by  Ger- 
man cannon,  except  among  the  more  back- 
ward tribes.” 


Allegra  contemplated  them  curiously, 
remembering  how  poor  Tom  had  died  of 
one  of  them.  “ But  surely  they  don’t 
retain  their  virulence  still?” 

“ Yes,  it’s  a vegetable  poison;  a vege- 
table poison  on  wood  doesn’t  fade  with 
age,  and  this  is  peculiarly  strong,  a Nova- 
barbese war-secret.  I have  to  remove 
them  with  my  own  hand  whenever  I 
change  my  address.  I dare  not  let  the 
men  touch  them.  The  tiniest  prick  would 
be  fatal.  They  are  not  all  poisoned,  but 
unfortunately  I have  muddled  them  up, 
and  forgotten  which  are  and  which 
aren’t.” 

“ You  ought  to  destroy  them.” 

“ Father  would  not  like  his  collection 
impaired.” 

“ Is  he  alive  still  ?” 

“ Not  with  an  earth-life.  But  he  has 
still  his  earth-interests,  of  course.  How 
happy  he  will  be  at  your  kindness  to 
Kit!” 

Allegra  was  startled  and  impressed  by 
Margaret’s  calm  assurance  in  the  great 
matters  that  were  monthly  in  doubt  in 
the  high-class  reviews.  “ But  he  would 
not  have  been  happy  if  I had  pricked 
myself,”  she  urged. 

“ It  would  have  been  with  a harmless 
arrow,”  Margaret  affirmed. 

“ But  one  wouldn’t  know  at  first  wheth- 
er it  was  death  or  a pin-prick !” 

“ No — it’s  like  the  stock  joke  about  how 
to  tell  a mushroom,”  said  Margaret  cool- 
ly. “ Eat  it.  If  you  die,  it’s  a toad- 
stool.” 

“ But  how  long  would  it  take  to  know  ?” 

“ About  five  minutes,  father  told  me. 
First,  there  is  just  a little  swelling  as 
at  an  ordinary  prick.  The  agony  com- 
mences only  when  the  poison  has  got  well 
into  the  blood,  but  then  the  end  comes 
quickly.” 

“ How  dreadful ! What  a curious  po- 
sition— to  be  waiting  to  know!” 

“ I have  been  in  that  position.” 

“ You  pricked  yourself?” 

“ No,  but  once  a half-wild  Chinese 
bitch  father  had  brought  home  flew  at 
his  throat,  and  she  bit  my  hand  as  I was 
tearing  her  away.  I had  to  wait  to  know 
whether  hydrophobia  would  set  in.” 

“ That  must  have  been  a terrible  time!” 

“ Not  so  terrible.  Does  it  matter  so 
much  when  we  go  to  God  ? But  only  this 
mark  remained.”  She  showed  it — a great 
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scar.  “ The  worst  was,  it  spoilt  my  play- 
ing.” 

“ I thought  that  was  due  to  the  dislo- 
cation of  your  shoulder.  So  Mr.  Dom- 
inick said.” 

“ That  too.  I was  dancing  about  on 
the  top  of  the  stairs  because  it  was  my 
birthday,  and  father,  who  was  standing 
at  the  foot,  had  just  given  me  a new  coat. 
But  suddenly  I swayed  and  caught  at  the 
banister,  and  I can  still  see  his  white 
face  swimming  up  towards  me.  Poor  fa- 
ther !”  She  turned  away.  “ These  are 
the  original  stone  cannon-balls  that  were 
fired  red-hot  during  the  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar.” 

“ Your  father  seems  to  have  collected 
all  the  crudest  things,”  she  said,  un- 
sympathetically. 

“ We  are  a race  of  soldiers,”  Margaret 
replied  simply. 

Allegra’s  vestiges  of  sympathy  dwin- 
dled. She  wished  to  change  the  subject. 
She  saw  some  framed  letters.  “ Ah,  you 
collect  autographs,  too.” 

Margaret’s  eyes  kindled.  “ You  don’t 
often  see  Tennyson’s.  Look  there ! I 
got  his  when  I was  a schoolgirl  in  France 
by  pretending  I was  a little  French  girl. 
I wrote  as  Henriette  la  Comblee,  and 
that  quite  bowled  him  over.  Victor 
Hugo’s  I got  by  writing  as  a little  Eng- 
lish girl.”  She  laughed  ; Allegra  laughed 
too,  relieved  to  find  Raphael  Dominick’s 
“ only  Christian  ” not  priggishlv  consci- 
entious. 

“ You  have  Deldon’s,  too,”  she  said. 

“ Yes — but  I have  outgrown  my  inter- 
est in  him.  His  politics  I always  hated, 
and  now  his  verses  are  not  even  musical. 
Your  friend’s  my  favorite  poet  among  the 
moderns.” 

“ Who  is  my  friend  ?”  Allegra  was 
puzzled. 

“ Raphael  Dominick.  I am  so  proud  of 
having  a copy  from  the  author.”  She 
pointed  to  the  volume,  still  open  at  the 
vignette  of  the  naughty  nymph  pulling 
down  the  tree. 

“ Is  that  his?” 

This  time  Margaret  was  puzzled. 
“Didn’t  you  know?” 

“ I love  the  poems.  But  he  never  told 
me  they  were  his.” 

Margaret  flushed,  as  if  she  had  been 
guilty  of  boasting  a superior  intimacy. 
“ Perhaps  he  took  it  for  granted  you 


knew,”  she  suggested.  “ I think  he  did 
not  like  to  put  his  real  name  to  them  be- 
cause he  was  so  well  known  among  press- 
men as  a brother,  and  so  he  was  afraid 
he  would  be  log-rolled.” 

“ That  is  so  like  him,”  said  Allegra, 
with  glistening  eyes. 

“Kit  loves  his  poems  so.  She  prays 
to  God  every  night  that  he  may  be  in- 
spired to  write  more.  I so  hope  he  will 
publish  another  volume  before  she  dies.” 

Allegra  felt  embarrassed.  “ I am  glad 
anyhow  that  he  has  achieved  his  early 
poetical  promise,”  she  said. 

“ Ah,  then  you  did  know  ?” 

Allegra  smiled:  “Well,  it’s  a little 
roundabout  to  explain.” 

“ He  has  been  very  kind  to  my  poor 
promise,”  said  Margaret. 

Allegra  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
Marbaret  wrote  too.  She  asked  craftily, 
“And  what  is  your  pen-name?” 

Margaret  laughed.  “ What  a delight- 
ful way  of  confessing  you  have  never 
heard  of  me.  I use  my  own  name.  But 
I belong  to  the  etceteras  of  literary  gath- 
erings: just  an  obscure  work-woman,  to 
whom  a few  editors,  God  bless  them,  have 
been  kinder  than  she  deserved.  How 
I should  rush  to  give  anybody  my  auto- 
graph ! Apropos,  I mustn’t  forget  to 
show  you  Bismarck’s.”  She  pointed  to  it 
with  pride. 

“ At  that  rate  she  is  capable  of  admir- 
ing Broser,”  thought  Allegra,  slightly 
chilled  again.  “ Your  sister  will  be  ready 
now,”  she  said. 

“ Of  course : how  selfish  I am,  stand- 
ing chattering  about  myself!”  She  ran 
out,  and  returned  to  say  that  Kit  sent  a 
thousand  thanks  and  was  full  of  happy 
anticipation. 

Allegra  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
found  herself  playing  the  “ Allemande  ” 
of  Paradies.  She  smiled  through  tears 
when  she  made  the  discovery. 

“ But  it  is  only  proper,”  she  told  her- 
self. “ He  sent  me  here.”  And  she  pass- 
ed on  defiantly  to  the  “ Melancholie  ” of 
John  Field,  conscious  at  moments  of  the 
pensive-smiling  Margaret  and  the  rapt 
little  Chrissie,  and  the  visioned  Kit  upon 
her  bed  of  pain,  and  at  others  only  of  the 
sadder  figure  in  the  arm-chair  at  Orvieto, 
and  the  roar  of  the  flame  and  the  voices 
of  the  centuries. 

She  had  expected  to  come  to  a lazar- 
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house.  But  she  drove  away  with  a sense 
of  daffodils  and  music,  of  life  and  love, 
and  little  children,,  of  sweet  dignity,  and 
noble  endurance. 

She  had  come  to  help,  but  it  was  she 
that  had  been  helped. 

chapter  x. 

CHRISTIAN  MARTYRS. 

The  playing  to  the  unseen  Katharine 
Engelborne,  which  the  poor  girl  sent 
word  she  enjoyed  exceedingly,  soon  be- 
came the  pleasantest  part  of  Allegra’s 
whirling  life.  She  knew  that  one  day 
Raphael  Dominick  would  turn  up  in  the 
quaint  sitting-room,  but  that  was  not 
the  centripetal  force  exerted  by  it.  Mar- 
garet’s sympathy  was  so  penetrating  that 
but  for  having  already  opened  her  soul 
to  Raphael  Dominick,  Allegra  could 
scarcely  have  resisted  seeking  relief  from 
this  mother-confessor,  to  whom  babes  and 
the  world- worn  brought  their  sorrows. 
She  shrank,  moreover,  from  adding  to 
Margaret’s  manifold  burdens,  inasmuch 
as  she  soon  discovered  that  Margaret’s 
was  not  a passive  sympathy,  but  a soul- 
racking,  body-wasting  effort  to  amend  the 
evil.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  Alle- 
gra got  to  know  more  of  Margaret  than 
Margaret  of  Allegra.  Katharine  she 
did  not  see — perhaps  she  could  scarcely 
have  endured  the  sight — but  she  eflrly 
learnt  her  sad  history. 

“ The  pity  is,”  said  Margaret,  “ that 
it  was  not  I to  whom  this  happened.  Kit 
was  always  the  pretty,  merry,  dancing 
one,  fond  of  riding  and  skating  and  row- 
ing, the  inheritor  of  father’s  strength 
and  joy  of  life,  while  I was  the  ugly 
duckling,  the  sickly  one  with  the  weak 
lung,  who  at  dances  had  to  rest  for  a 
dozen  waltzes  on  the  dressing-room  sofa, 
reading  Sartor  Resartus.  She  was  the 
one  who  was  to  marry — we  had  arranged 
it  all.  And  she  used  to  be  the  lucky 
one,  too,  while  I was  always  tum- 
bling down  stairs  or  falling  out  of 
hansoms,  and  even  when  we  were  thrown 
out  of  a dog -cart  together  she  was  un- 
hurt, while  I was  laid  up  for  weeks  with 
my  spine.” 

Allegra  saw  as  clearly  as  possible  that 
Margaret  had  caught  Kit  as  they  fell  in 
such  a way  that  it  should  be  her  own  back 
which  was  broken.  But  she  replied, 


“And  then  your  dog-bite — you  are  in- 
deed unfortunate.” 

“ But  Kit,  thank  God,  was  always  for- 
tunate till  one  day,  trying  to  stretch  out 
her  arm  to  take  something  which  was 
teasingly  withdrawn,  she  discovered  that 
she  could  not  extend  the  forearm.  From 
that  time  her  limbs  began  to  be  para- 
lyzed. Technically,  it  was  a wasting 
away  of  the  gristle.  She  has  been  ill  some 
nine  years  now,  getting  worse  and  worse. 
For  some  years  she  was  able  to  hobble 
about  on  sticks;  for  the  last  four  she 
has  been  in  bed,  in  that  darkened  room.” 

“ Not  suffering,  I hope.” 

“ Physically  she  suffers  horribly.  If  I 
could  only  bear  it  for  her,  my  poor  dar- 
ling! But  spiritually  she  is  the  happiest 
of  creatures.” 

“ She  looks  forward  to  death  ?” 

“ In  God’s  good  time.  But  meanwhile 
her  interest  is  in  life.  She  has  not  lost 
one  of  her  old  interests — every  thread  is 
drawn  to  her  bedside.  According  to  the 
doctors  she  ought  to  have  died  years 
ago,  and  if  she  had  listened  to  them,  she 
would  have  clouded  her  brain  with  opi- 
ates.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  she  will  not  re- 
lieve her  pain?” 

“ Did  our  Lord  drink  from  the  hys- 
sop ?” 

Allegra  was  shaken  to  her  depths.  “ But 
since  she  cannot  live  much  longer,  why 
should  she  suffer  ?” 

“ While  God  grants  us  intellect,  we 
have  not  the  right  to  bemuse  it  with 
drugs.”  Allegra  amid  all  her  emotion 
noted  with  her  old  pleasure  the  infre- 
quent literary  word.  “ Kit  has  saved  all 
that  is  best  in  her,  and  has  thereby  had 
a good  influence  over  certain  poor  strayed 
women  who  care  for  what  is  said  from  a 
death-bed.  God  must  have  told  her  she 
should  live  far  longer  than  the  doctors 
said,  and  that  gave  her  strength  to  keep 
her  brain  clear.  Perhaps  she  remembered 
what  they  said  about  me  years  before — 
• that  I was  about  to  go  blind.  But  I did 
so  much  writing  for  father  that  I prayed 
God  he  might  not  be  deprived  of  my 
help,  and  lo!  I have  lived  to  see  you  ” 

She  spoke  with  the  simple  illumina- 
tion of  the  mystic,  but  of  a mystic  una- 
ware that  all  Christians  are  not  thus. 
Orvieto  should  have  been  her  cradle 
rather  than  this  palpitating  London,  Al- 
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legra  thought.  She  enabled  one  to  un- 
derstand the  Middle  Ages.  But  London 
or  Orvieto,  Margaret  lived  in  neither,  she 
felt : she  made  her  own  atmosphere. 
Round  about  her  was  the  spiritual  world, 
interfluent  with  the  material,  a world 
whose  dynamics  were  as  sure,  whose  laws 
of  equivalence  and  conservation  as  cer- 
tain, so  that  when  she  wrestled  in  ago- 
nized prayer  on  behalf  of  others,  it  was 
not  of  no  avail.  And  at  the  heart  of  this 
world  was  the  Christ,  still  crucified  by 
the  world’s  sin,  and  sending  His  wonder- 
ful smile  of  love  to  cheer  the  sorrowful 
and  aspiring.  No  lip-religion  this,  but 
life’s  central  reality,  as  clear  as  the  sky, 
as  real  as  the  earth.  To  Allegra,  moving 
amid  the  chatter  of  the  London  world 
and  the  services  in  fashionable  churches, 
such  a faith  was  astounding.  She  found 
in  it  some  of  her  girlish  self : her  own  in- 
tense realization  of  things  spiritual.  It 
was  only  as  a channel  for  the  divine  that 
“the  Poet”  had  had  for  her  his  halo 
and  aura. 

“ Poor  Kit ! If  only  it  could  have  been 
1 1”  This  was  Margaret’s  constant 
thought.  In  a moment  of  expansion, 
when  they  were  exchanging  childish  rem- 
iniscences, and  Allegra  had  confessed 
how  she  had  always  oddly  imagined  that 
the  text  “ he  shall  raise  up  seed  to  his 
brother,”  meant  pomegranate  seed,  Mar- 
garet confessed  to  an  even  quainter  in- 
terpretation of  a text  in  Revelation.  The 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  who 
were  mentioned  as  to  be  saved,  she  had 
reasoned,  must  at  this  stage  of  chronol- 
ogy be  almost  complete.  Those  born 
late  in  the  world’s  history  had  but  a poor 
chance  of  heaven.  Wherefore  of  two  sis- 
ters, one  at  most  could  get  in.  “ Take 
Kit  in,  please,”  she  had  used  to  pray. 
“ She  is  so  much  littler  than  I.  And  I 
don’t  really  mind  hell  so  much.” 

But  she  was  really  transferring  Kit’s 
earthly  hell  to  herself,  for  gradually  Al- 
legra discovered  that  Margaret  went  in 
to  her  sister  every  now  and  then  if  only 
to  turn  her,  the  poor  creature  having  no 
power  to  move,  and  growing  tired  of 
each  successive  position.  This  task  was 
merely  interruptive  by  day,  but  at  night 
it  meant  that  Margaret  lay  watchful  at 
her  side,  sleeping  only  by  snatches,  while 
through  her  feverish  slumbers  ran  the 
thought  of  Kit,  as  the  Parisian  concierge 


is  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  door- 
bell. Her  reward  was  that,  though  four 
years  in  bed.  Kit  had  never  a bed-sore — 
it  was  unprecedented,  said  the  doctors, 
marvelling.  But  Margaret  grew  daily 
more  wan  and  hollow-eyed:  often  she 
fainted.  Her  literary  work  was  done  by 
ten  minutes  at  the  stretch,  and  yet — Al- 
legra found — bore  scant  signs  of  the  con- 
ditions of  its  genesis.  There  were  a 
couple  of  charming  children’s  books, 
overflowing  with  fun  and  tenderness, 
products  natural  enough  in  a child-lover 
whose  pride  was  to  possess  twenty-seven 
pet  names,  and  whose  pleasure  at  being 
spontaneously  rediscovered  as  “ Mother- 
Meg  ” by  a new  mite  was  greater  than 
her  pleasure  at  a favorable  review.  More 
surprising  to  Allegra  were  the  stories  of 
adults,  the  grim  strength  of  which  Al- 
legra might  trace  to  the  influence  of  the 
domestic  armory,  but  whose  shrewd  cyni- 
cism was  a revelation  of  the  value  of 
personal  goodness  as  a search-light  on 
the  shoddy  in  character.  No  mawkish 
sentimentality,  but  a stern  probing  of 
soul-depths.  Situations,  too,  startlingly 
unconventional  for  a maiden  authoress, 
yet  treated  always  for  their  spiritual 
drama.  Margaret  must  find  her  material 
to  hand,  Allegra  decided,  so  many  di- 
verse characters  did  she  herself  encoun- 
ter in  this  wonderful  flat. 

Babies  were  perhaps  in  the  ascendant. 
Nurses  brought  them  on  visits,  or  Mar- 
garet foraged  for  them  in  adjoining  flats. 
They  were  always  laughing  and  crowing: 
no  crying  baby  could  resist  Mother-Meg. 
Fallen  women  passed  through  the  hall  on 
their  way  to  Kit — “ Kit’s  special  friends 
— women  who  have  missed  God’s  sun- 
shine,” Margaret  called  them.  It  was 
strange  she  should  receive  these,  yet  lack 
strength  to  see  Allegra,  even  once.  But 
it  was  right  to  nurse  her  strength  for  the 
useful  occasions,  Allegra  agreed,  while 
suspecting  Kit  wished  to  spare  her  the 
pain  of  the  sordid  reality,  and  to  meet  her 
only  in  the  world  of  music.  It  was  a po- 
etical relation. 

The  flat  proved  likewise  a rendezvous 
for  lovers,  separated  by  parents  and 
guardians,  but  united  by  the  astonishing 
Margaret:  the  man  strolled  in  casually 
and  was  delighted  to  find  the  woman  acci- 
dentally at  hand.  Margaret  conducted 
these  plots  to  a happy  issue,  more  conven- 
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tional  in  her  realistic  novel-making  than 
in  her  literary  stories.  Sometimes  two 
pairs  of  lovers  turned  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  Margaret  had  to  drive  a four- 
in-hand.  But  she  tried  if  possible  to  keep 
them  in  separate  couples,  and  this  in- 
volved much  humorous  management  of 
entrances  and  exits,  as  of  a dramatist 
hampered  by  a sub-plot.  Nor  was  Mi- 
randa Grey  the  only  actress  who  adorned 
the  boards  of  Margaret’s  variety  theatre. 
An  equally  winsome  but  less  self-centred 
favorite  of  the  foot-lights  came  to  be 
heard  her  part  and  even  coached.  But 
perhaps  it  was  the  ladies  out  of  engage- 
ment who  found  most  consolation  there. 
In  startling  contrast  with  these  fluttering 
feathered  creatures,  wimpled  sisters  of 
Nazareth  might  be  found  sitting  at  meals, 
for  only  Margaret  remembered  that  on 
their  long  begging-days  nuns  do  not  buy 
food,  and  they  in  turn  refrained  grate- 
fully from  trying  to  undermine  the  Prot- 
estant heresy,  which  loyalty  to  her  tra- 
ditions would  alone  have  sufficed  to  ren- 
der unshakable.  Novelists,  too,  would 
bask  in  Margaret’s  spiritual  radiance, 
and  smoke  cigarettes  with  her — the  in- 
most circle  of  Margaret’s  friendship  was 
ringed  with  cigarette  smoke — and  she  had 
paradoxical  relations  with  advanced  wo- 
men novelists,  whose  work  she  refused 
to  read  lest  they  should  imperil  the 
friendship.  People  in  distress  came  for 
condolence,  and  happy  people  for  con- 
gratulation: men  to  talk  about  the  wo- 
men they  loved,  and  women  about  the 
women  they  hated,  or  the  children  that 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  an  unjust 
divorce  law.  The  undergraduate  whom 
Margaret  was  educating  at  Cambridge 
would  run  down  in  the  vacation,  and  the 
“ French  boy  ” would  come  for  his  les- 
son. A few  people  turned  up  drunk  and 
had  to  be  isolated  like  fever  cases,  and 
some  even  of  the  sober  had  to  be  kept 
from  contact  with  their  antipathies. 
Strong  Anglicans  would  not  meet  Jesuit 
fathers,  and  respectable  matrons  drew 
the  line  at  divorcees,  so  that  sometimes 
the  variety  theatre  was  given  over  to 
farcical  comedies,  with  contrary  people 
hidden  away  behind  doors  and  screens; 
dining-room  was  divided  against  sitting- 
room,  and  sitting-room  against  spare 
bed-room.  There  was  one  occasion  on 
which  Margaret  admitted  that  had  a new 


visitor  turned  up,  there  would  have  been 
no  accommodation  but  the  bath-room. 
For  besides  the  people  who  came  to  be 
helped,  there  were  not  wanting  friends 
who  came,  like  Allegra,  out  of  love  and 
admiration.  A famous  poetess,  admitted 
to  the  bedside  as  an  old  friend,  would 
read  to  Kit  by  the  hour,  and  more  than 
one  chivalrous  young  Englishman  with  a 
heart  and  a brain  would  hover  about  Mar- 
garet anxious  to  do  her  fealty  and  ser- 
vice. And  amid  all  this  coming  and  go- 
ing, and  under  all  the  burden  of  Kit,  she 
would  write  her  stories  and  sell  them  very 
disadvantageously,  and  find  time  to  visit 
the  bedridden  and  the  dying,  and  dine 
with  friends,  and  see  the  new  pieces  at 
the  theatres,  and  read  all  the  best  books. 
With  her  eyes  failing,  and  her  body  ach- 
ing, often  keeping  herself  by  sheer  will- 
power from  fainting,  her  sleep  at  night 
averaging  two  hours,  she  moved,  gra- 
cious and  sunny,  among  her  friends  and 
dependents,  her  only  anxieties  lest  Kit 
should  see  through  her,  or  friends  worry 
over  her,  or  lest  she  should  forget  some 
little  thing  or  another  that  would  please 
them — gifts  to  mark  birthdays,  or  anni- 
versary flowers  on  tombs. 

Her  heart  full  of  childlike  joy  and 
childlike  faith,  she  lived  in  unbroken 
communion  with  the  Christ  who  inspired 
her,  and  whose  sorrow  at  the  world’s  im- 
purity she  strove  to  diminish,  praying 
that  God  might  turn  from  their  evil  ways 
the  sinners  whom  she  could  not  persuade 
to  abandon  their  darling  sin.  There  was 
nothing  she  did  not  pray  for,  except  her 
own  personal  well  - being.  And  with 
these  prayers  were  nightly  mingled 
thanks  for  the  blessings  of  the  day.  The 
sisters  prayed  together,  and  felt  their 
dead  father  and  their  scarce-known  mo- 
ther were  praying  with  them.  The  beads 
they  counted  were  each  separate  pleasure 
the  day  had  brought — the  kindness  of  vis- 
itors, the  acceptance  of  Margaret’s  last 
story,  the  success  of  an  actress-friend, 
the  beauty  of  offered  flowers,  the  charm 
of  a new  book,  the  sun  that  had  shone 
for  others,  some  good  item  of  national 
news,  and  if  there  was  nothing  else,  there 
were  always  the  happy  memories  of  child- 
hood to  say  grace  for. 

“ Truly  a literal  martyrdom,  a divine 
witnessing,”  thought  Allegra.  The  little 
flat — with  the  unseen  figure  of  Kit 
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stretched  on  the  rack — seemed  to  her  a 
point  of  light  in  this  great,  sordid,  roar- 
ing, reckless  London.  And  she  grew 
ashamed  of  herself  and  angry  with  Ra- 
phael Dominick. 

What  wonder  Margaret  Engelbome 
spoke  calmly  of  tortures  and  wars!  She 
had  the  right  to  conceive  the  universe 
as  a place  of  fire  and  tears,  no  rose- 
bower  for  the  languorous.  She  had  the 
right  to  treat  as  universally  exigent  the 
stern  law  by  which  she  lived.  And  so 
Allegra  came  to  view  even  the  Chinese 
penitential  instruments  with  a more  tol- 
erant eye:  to  feel  that  this  torture  of  the 
flesh  sprang  out  of  intense  living,  out  of 
the  sense  of  a strong  and  valid  reality, 
of  a divine  importance  in  things.  Such 
pain  was  well  repaid  by  the  glorious  as- 
surance of  a significant  universe;  de- 
void of  which  the  modern  man,  heir  of 
the  lore  and  beauty  of  the  ages,  with  cre- 
ation’s forces  under  his  thumb,  obedi- 
ent to  electric  buttons,  was  poorer  than 
the  lowest  Novabarbese  fanatic  dashing 
himself  on  the  British  cannon  in  the  un- 
perturbed certainty  of  a prepared  Para- 
dise. That  nothing  mattered — this  was 
the  one,  the  only  atheism,  as  it  was  the 
only  pessimism.  The  pleasure  of  child- 
hood was  that  the  pains  were  real.  Yes, 
Raphael  Dominick  was  right.  Hell  was 
essentially  the  flame  of  conviction  that 
things  mattered  terribly.  That  was  the 
true  significance  of  Dante,  though  his 
material  hell  was  as  blurred  now  as 
Michael  Angelo’s  fresco  in  the  Si stine 
Chapel.  The  nature  of  things  was  stren- 
uous, was  worth  while.  Even  an  age  of 
persecution  was  better  than  an  age  of 
persiflage.  Both  sides  at  least  were  in 
earnest,  the  persecuting  and  the  perse- 
cuted. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

FEUDALISM  AGAIN'. 

Margaret's  keen  interest  in  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  life,  her  love  of  color  and 
beauty,  was  perhaps  the  most  unexpected 
trait  of  her  complex  temperament.  She 
wTas  better  posted  in  the  fashionable 
round  than  Allegra  herself,  and  on  the 
days  of  the  meet  of  coaches  in  ITyde  Park 
her  fancy  always  heard  the  horns.  The 
general  tricking  out  of  grooms  with  cock- 
ades excited  her  disgust.  “ Cockades 
should  only  be  worn  by  the  grooms  of 
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Army  and  Navy  people,  or  of  people  in 
the  Queen’s  direct  employ.” 

“ But  what  does  it  matter  ?”  asked  Al- 
legra. 

“ I hate  a meaningless  symbol.  I am 
so  glad  they  are  prosecuting  the  trades- 
men who  put  up  the  Queen’s  arms.  I 
wish  they  were  stricter  as  regards  the 
crest  on  silver.” 

The  more  Allegra  saw  of  this  side  of 
Margaret’s  character,  the  more  she  came 
to  perceive  that  Margaret  Engelborne 
had  the  feudal  sense  even  more  strongly 
than  her  aunt,  the  Duchess,  and  in  the 
more  aristocratic  form  of  reticence. 

“ It  may  be  good  enough  for  her,  but  it 
isn’t  good  enough  for  me,”  Margaret  had 
once  said  of  a wall-paper,  but  this  was 
probably  pride  of  taste.  It  was  only  by 
accident  that  Allegra  discovered  her 
pride  of  birth. 

One  day,  sitting  in  an  unaccustomed 
chair,  she  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  a paint- 
ing of  a house  on  a cliff. 

“ Why,  that’s  like  my  sister’s  place  in 
Devonshire,”  she  cried. 

“ Yes,  the  Manor  House,  now  in  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Fitzwinter,  belonged  to 
us  once.” 

“How  strange!  I suppose  you  still 
think  of  it  as  yours?” 

“ Only  because  I was  born  in  Devon- 
shire. We  lost  it  altogether  in  George 
I.” 

“Oh,  are  you  a Devonian?” 

Margaret  smiled  sadly.  “ There  is  an 
old  dying  Devonshire  woman  I go  to  see 
now,  poor  thing,  because  she  feels  lonely 
among  1 the  foreigners,’  as  she  calls  peo- 
ple of  every  other  county,  and  she 
thinks  my  Devon  voice  helps  her.  I have 
never  faced  death  before  in  which  the 
Christ  has  borne  no  part,  and  it  is  hor- 
ribly painful.  But  I ought  not  to  have 
saddened  you  with  my  troubles — forgive 
me.  Let  us  think  of  the  Devon  grass — 
that  wonderful  emerald  - green  which 
makes  the  best  carpet  for  sunshine — and 
the  Devon  earth — the  rich  glowing  red, 
in  lieu  of  the  sullen  browns  and  grays 
of  other  counties.  It  looks  as  if  it  were 
dyed  deep  with  the  heart -blood  of  its 
brave  sons,  and  indeed  Devon  has  fur- 
nished a longer  roll  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors than  any  of  the  ‘ English  ’ counties.” 

“ Don’t  talk  of  blood — with  the  Nova- 
barbese war  on  the  horizon.” 
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“ Why  not  ? Devon  is  eager  to  follow 
your  husband’s  clarion-call.  I know  it 
offends  your  own  modesty  to  hear  him 
praised,  because  you  feel  so  at  one  with 
him,  but  I feel  I must  tell  you  how  I 
admire  you  both  for  breaking  away  from 
your  father’s  Little-Englander  ideals  It 
must  have  been  a pain  to  all  of  you,  I 
know,  but  perhaps  even  he  may  learn  to 
see  that  nothing  counts  but  England’s 
honor.” 

Allegra  felt  it  was  so  hopeless  to  an- 
swer this  that  she  said:  “ You  must  go 
down  and  spend  a week  in  the  home  of 
your  ancestors.  Joan  will  be  delighted.” 

“ If  I could ! But  you  know  it  is  im- 
possible.” 

“Ah,  I was  forgetful — Mr.  Fitzwin- 
ter’s  opinions.” 

“ Oh,  nobody  minds  them,”  said  Mar- 
garet, airily.  “ And  I would  forgive  him 
anything  for  his  wife’s  sake.  I don’t  sit 
on  committees — I can’t  work  that  way — 
but  I appreciate  those  who  can.  I cannot 
leave  Kit,  though  she  would  love  me  to 
go.  She  will  be  so  enchanted  to  know 
you  suggested  it.  It  would  have  been 
poetic  justice,  too,  for  Joan  was  the  name 
of  the  heiress  whose  marriage  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Engelborne  took  us  away  from 
Devonshire  to  Kent  for  four  hundred 
years.” 

“ Joan  will  be  interested  to  hear  that. 
Sir  Nicholas  Engelborne — where  have  I 
heard  that  name?” 

“ Perhaps  you  remember  he  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  London,  or  you  have  read  in 
Stow  how,  clad  in  red,  with  his  horse 
caparisoned  in  red,  he  received  Henry 
Y.  at  Temple  Bar  when  he  came  back 
from  Agincourt.  I have  a picture  of 
him.” 

“ I should  so  like  to  see  it.” 

“Would  you  really?”  Margaret  hesi- 
tated, and  then  timidly  produced  a book 
looking  like  an  album,  but  which  she 
handled  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  a 
Bible.  “ Most  people  are  bored  by  gen- 
ealogy, even  more  than  by  curios,”  she 
said.  As  Margaret  shyly  turned  the 
leaves  with  her  long  artistic  fingers,  Al- 
legra saw  that  it  was  devoted  to  the  En- 
gelborne family,  and  began  with  a beau- 
tifully colored  series  of  family  ’scutch- 
eons for  over  eight  hundred  years. 

“ Here  you  see  the  ’scutcheon  hanging 
in  the  hall,”  said  Margaret,  pointing  to  it. 


“ Is  there  an  escutcheon  in  the  hall  ?” 

“ Yes — near  the  pedigree  of  Ned.” 

“How  funny!  I never  noticed  either. 
But  I shouldn’t  have  understood  them 
if  I had.” 

At  this  Margaret’s  eyes  showed  swift 
suppressed  wonder.  “ The  shield  is  ar- 
gent, you  see,”  she  explained,  “ a saltire 
engrailed  betwixt  four  mullets  sable.” 

“ Why,  the  crest  is  a devil’s  head !” 

“ Yes.” 

Allegra  laughed  the  heartiest  adult 
laugh  the  flat  had  known  for  months. 
“How  delicious!  Your  crest,  a devil’s 
head.  Yours!” 

“ Here  is  the  first  mention  of  us  in  the 
Domesday  Book,”  said  Margaret,  laugh- 
ing too. 

“ In  the  Domesday  Book !”  Allegra  was 
more  and  more  astonished.  “ No  wonder 
you  have  the  pride  of  the  devil.  You 
are  much  older  than  the  Marjorimonts.” 

“ But  not  so  eminent  to-day,”  said 
Margaret  soothingly.  “ Even  our  title, 
being  a close  one,  died  out  in  George  I., 
because  there  was  no  i heir  of  the  body, 
legally  begot  ’ ; and  I am  perhaps  the  only 
Engelborne  who  cares  for  all  the  great 
past,  or  who  makes  a pilgrimage  to  our 
tombs  and  monuments.  I am  certain  I 
am  the  only  one  who  has  pored  over  the 
will  of  Henry  VIII.  because  an  Engel- 
borne was  one  of  the  executors,  or  bur- 
rowed among  the  Archives  of  Venice  to 
trace  the  activities  of  Sir  Henry  Engel- 
borne.” 

“ Sir  Henry  Engelborne ! Why  did  I 
never  connect  you  with  him  ? Ah,  that  is 
where  you  get  your  literary  talent  from. 
I don’t  think  I ever  saw  an  anthology 
without  that  lyric  of  his.  And  I remem- 
ber being  struck  by  his  portrait  at  Ox- 
ford. The  high  square  brow,  the  long 
straight  nose,  more  like  a soldier  than  a 
student,  I thought.” 

“ I told  you  we  were  a fighting  race,” 
said  Margaret,  highly  gratified.  “ He 
won  his  spurs  himself,  for  he  was  the 
youngest  son,  though  his  father  was 
Lord  Engelborne,  and  his  mouth  always 
makes  me  think  of  the  old  Elizabethan 
expression  i my  dearest  dread.’  But  he 
was  a scholar,  too,  as  you  know,  this 
amorous  poet,  and  the  Provost  of  Eton 
College,  as  well  as  eleven  times  ambassa- 
dor here  or  there.  There  is  an  amusing 
story  about  his  father,  by-the-way.  He 
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made  a vow  never  to  marry  a relative  or 
a widow,  or  anybody  mixed  up  with  law, 
and  while  hanging  about  Westminster 
Law  Court  on  business  of  his  own,  and 
losing  large  sums  thereby,  he  met  a pretty 
widow  who  had  similar  grievances  against 
the  lawyers.  He  helped  her  to  win  her 
case,  was  delighted  to  discover  she  was  a 
relative,  and  married  her.” 

She  turned  another  page  less  diffident- 
ly. “ Here  is  an  Engelborne  in  a cowl, 
among  the  pall-bearers  at  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney’s funeral.  And  here  is  the  tomb  of 
Dean  Nicholas  Engelborne  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  He  was  the  only  person  who 
was  ever  Dean  both  of  York  and  Canter- 
bury.” 

“ You  seem  to  have  flourished  gor- 
geously under  the  Stuarts,”  observed  Al- 
legra,  turning  the  pages  for  herself. 

“ Yes.  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria 
spent  their  wedding-night  with  us,  and 
the  Kit — the  Katharine  Engelborne  of 
the  seventeenth  century  won  the  great- 
est distinction  of  any  of  us  by  being  cre- 
ated Countess  in  her  own  right.  This 
was  because  she  followed  the  royal  exiles 
into  France,  and  when  better  times  came, 
Charles  II.  was  grateful.  He  was  very 
good  to  his  friends,  whatever  people  say 
— a kind-hearted  good  fellow.  I always 
stick  up  for  Charles  II.” 

“You  stick  up  for  Charles  II.?  Why, 
Margaret,  this  is  even  more  delicious 
than  your  devil’s  head !” 

“ But  my  devil’s  head  is  t proper,’  ” and 
Margaret  joined  in  Allegra’s  laughter. 

But  behind  Allegra’s  laughter  was  a 
reverence  for  Margaret’s  reverence,  a 
half-sense  of  shame  in  never  having  felt 
the  appeal  of  her  own  ancestry.  Had 
her  father  been  wrong,  she  wondered,  in 
repudiating  the  past  as  a burden,  instead 
of  returning  to  it  as  an  inspiration  ? Was 
there  not  something  after  all  in  this 
sense  of  linked  generations,  transmitted 
traditions,  the  torch  of  nobility  handed 
on,  something  enkindling  in  the  memory 
of  scholars,  knights,  poets,  behind  one? 
And  the  masses,  too,  were  they  the  losers 
by  the  existence  of  this  clique?  Did  it 
not  radiate  out  to  them  a sense  of  digni- 
fied and  beautiful  human  living?  Were 
the  Scotch  peasants  the  worse  for  their 
reverence  for  old  names?  Was  aristoc- 
racy, as  she  knew  Raphael  Dominick 
would  put  it.  Evolution  by  artificial  se- 


lection? But  then,  why  were  there  so 
many  silly  scapegrace  young  lords?  She 
put  the  question  to  Margaret. 

“If  there  is  anything  low  or  vulgar, 
it  comes  through  exogamy,”  replied 
Margaret,  with  her  usual  readiness;  “ you 
will  always  find  a strain  of  base  blood 
has  crept  in.” 

Allegra  flushed.  She  was  glad  she  had 
not  told  Margaret  about  her  mother. 
Were  her  own  instincts  plebeian?  She 
remembered  her  recent  advances  to  Ra- 
phael Dominick.  But  then,  types  like 
Raphael — how  did  they  spring  out  of 
fortuitous  conjunctions?  No,  the  blue- 
blood  theory  did  not  work:  humanity’s 
only  chance  lay  in  a universal  national 
tradition,  a common  fund  of  inspiring 
ideals  into  which  any  and  every  man 
might  be  born,  so  that  all  might  die 
noble,  but  none  could  be  noble  at  birth. 

“ I wish  I could  share  your  belief  in 
Feudalism,  Margaret,”  she  said. 

“A  Marjorimont  ought  not  to  differ 
from  an  Engelborne.  To  me  it  seems 
that  chivalry  and  the  Christliest  inter- 
pretation of  Noblesse  Oblige  both  sprang 
from  the  feudal  system,  that  it  taught 
reciprocal  responsibility,  and  crushed  out 
the  each-for-himself  doctrine  better  than 
any  other  system  has  done.  Do  you  be- 
lieve, then,  in  the  Modern  World,  with  its 
fierce  competitions,  its  war  of  Capital  and 
Labor,  its  main  bond  of  union,  self-in- 
terest ?” 

Allegra  puckered  her  lips  as  in  her  girl- 
hood, wondering  humorously  if  by  this 
roundabout  channel  she  would  ever  be 
converted  to  the  Duchess’s  point  of  view, 
as  the  Duchess  had  so  often  predicted. 
“Wait  till  you  are  older!”  The  very 
timbre  of  her  aunt’s  voice  rang  in  her 
ears.  It  was  at  least  true  that  never 
since  that  far-off  moment  when  the 
Duchess  had  railed  at  the  degenerate 
scion  of  the  Ethelstans  had  such  a sense 
of  the  ennobling  value  of  a historic  tra- 
dition penetrated  her.  And  as  it  was  the 
gentlest  and  tenderest  of  Christian  souls 
that  made  her  see  any  dignity  in  fight- 
ing, so  it  was  the  friend  of  fallen  women 
and  slum  babies  that  made  her  feel  any 
virtue  in  pride  of  birth.  And  then  it 
came  upon  her  how  curious  it  was  that 
just  to  “ Fizzy  ” the  Manor  House  should 
have  fallen — “ Fizzy  ” with  his  concep- 
tion of  History  as  a pompous  fraud  and 
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the  British  Empire  as  a badly  organized 
business. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

ARMS  AND  THE  MEN. 

“ England  needs  a war.”  That  was 
Brosers  new  argument  to  the  ungenial 
critic  on  his  hearth,  for  Allegra  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  to  her  mental  resolu- 
tion to  let  her  husband  go  his  own  way, 
especially  as  her  valetudinarian  father 
from  his  distant  country-seat  was  writing 
her  pathetic  private  letters,  urging  her 
to  use  all  her  influence  against  this  final 
annihilation  of  his  life-work. 

“ That  your  husband  is  honestly  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  annexing  No- 
vabarba  I do  not  doubt,”  he  wrote, 
“ though  it  will  always  remain  the  bitter- 
est memory  of  an  unhappy  career  that  it 
was  I who  stood  sponsor  for  him.  But 
pin  him  to  his  own  utterances,  ask  him 
to  consider  how  he  undermines  all  his 
own  schemes  of  social  legislation.  What 
money  will  be  left  for  the  greater  pur- 
poses of  peace?  In  a war  twenty,  nay 
fifty,  millions  flow  away  like  water,  while 
in  peace  Parliament  grudges  every  mill- 
ion it  doles  out  for  educational  or  hu- 
manitarian purposes.  They  called  me 
Petty  Cash,  but  it  seems  to  me  ’tis  the 
Great  Exchequer  I look  after.  They  ac- 
cused me  of  the  commercial  spirit,  and  I 
have  indeed  been  a manufacturer.  I 
have  manufactured  baronets.  Instead  of 
destroying  the  old  aristocracy,  I have  cre- 
ated apes  of  it.  The  middle  classes  whom 
I endeavored  to  emancipate  from  the  feu- 
dal servitude  have  become  feudal  lords 
themselves,  with  second-hand  military 
ideals.”  And  so  he  would  ramble  on,  and 
Allegra  tried  hopelessly  to  be  his  mouth- 
piece. 

“ England  needs  a war,”  Broser  re- 
torted, obstinately.  “A  woman  cannot 
feel  that  we  have  all  grown  womanish. 
We  are  stagnant,  infected  with  literary 
and  artistic  corruptions.  The  national 
fibre  needs  renewing.  A war  will  shake 
up  all  classes.” 

“ And  shake  you  up  to  the  top !” 

“How  clever!  You  think  that’s  at 
the  bottom  of  it”  And  Broser  laughed 
sneeringly. 

“ You  confessed  as  much — in  Orvieto.” 

“ Somebody  has  got  to  be  at  the  top. 
Can  you  name  anybody  stronger?” 


Allegra  was  silent.  She  felt  his  was 
the  voice  of  the  new  England : not  of  the 
new  England  as  he  had  hastily  miscon- 
ceived it  in  his  first  gropings,  taking  for 
the  onward  flood  a back-wash  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century optimism,  but  of  the  new 
England  generated  by  the  throbbing 
screws  and  pistons  of  the  age  of  ma- 
chinery, emerging  through  an  exotic  aes- 
thetic green-sickness  and  socialistic  senti- 
mentalism to  a native  gospel  of  strenu- 
ousness and  slang,  welcome  to  the  pri- 
mordial brute  latent  beneath  the  neb- 
ulous spiritual  gains  of  civilization. 
Broser’s  was  this  dynamic  energy,  this 
acceptance  of  brute  facts,  this  cockney 
manliness,  this  disdain  of  subtleties,  this 
pagan  joy  of  life:  it  had  underlain  his 
championship  of  the  poor,  and  was  as  hon- 
estly available  in  the  service  of  the  rich. 
And  his  gifts  were  the  more  potent  that 
he  had  polished  his  manners  and  phrases, 
absorbed  almost  automatically  from  Al- 
legra contemporary  literature  and  art, 
and  exuded  them  with  apt  brilliance  in 
the  House  and  in  society.  No,  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  rule  Eng- 
land. 

“ Ah,  you  know  there  is  nobody  else,” 
he  said,  delighted  by  his  wife’s  failure  to 
reply.  “ Your  silence  is  golden.  You 
know  we  must  rise  to  the  top.” 

“ Speak  for  yourself.” 

“ You  will  rise  with  me.” 

“ I will  not.” 

“ You  can’t  help  it.” 

“ I can.  I will  leave  you.” 

“What!  Like  what’s-her-name  in  The 
Doll's  Home . You  have  too  much  origi- 
nality to  take  a leaf  out  of  Ibsen.” 

She  bit  her  lips.  She  had  herself  in- 
structed him  in  the  play  in  the  early 
happy  days  when  Mrs.  Pont  had  lent  her 
a German  edition. 

“ Come,  don’t  look  so  glum.  I saw  the 
Prince  to-day,  and  he  was  more  cordial 
than  he  has  ever  been.” 

“ I have  always  found  him  cordial 
enough.” 

“ You,  of  course.  But  he  has  never 
asked  to  be  asked  here.” 

Allegra  turned  away. 

“ He’s  a good  fellow — he  doesn’t  bear 
malice.  I shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if 
he  honors  us  one  day — ” 

“ I shall  be  honored.” 

When  war  was  actually  declared,  the 
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poor  old  Earl  of  Yeoford,  who  had  hoped 
against  hope,  took  to  his  bed,  and  the 
Countess,  always  apprehensive  of  the 
worst,  telegraphed  for  all  his  children. 

But  when  the  half-distracted  Allegra 
arrived,  she  found  him  being  wheeled 
about  his  sunny  deer-park  in  a Bath 
chair,  and  suffering  only  a few  twinges  of 
his  gout.  The  person  who  wheeled  him 
was  his  devoted  Countess.  Nothing  could 
exceed  her  solicitude  for  his  health  and 
comfort  now  these  were  no  longer  useful 
in  the  service  of  the  nation.  He  had  in 
fact  supplanted  every  rival  creature  as 
the  pet  of  her  old  age,  and  she  had  never 
replaced  the  rat  which  Larrups  had  killed. 
The  Earl’s  throat,  too,  had  grown  better 
by  its  long  rest,  for,  although  the  aged 
statesman  still  occasionally  wandered 
into  the  House  of  Lords  to  vote  for  some- 
thing Radical,  he  rarely  spoke,  and  was 
still  more  rarely  reported  at  any  length. 
A generation  had  arisen  that  knew  him 
not,  but  which  when  he  fulfilled  his  wife’s 
fears  would  learn  from  the  papers  that 
another  link  with  the  past  had  been 
broken.  But  this  resurrection  of  the 
Novabarbese  excitement  roused  the  sleep- 
ing lion.  He  was  determined  to  go  to 
London  and  roar  amid  the  crimson  up- 
holstery and  rich-dyed  windows  of  the 
aristocratic  arena,  much  to  Lady  Yeo- 
ford’s  anxiety,  and  Allegra  was  destined 
this  morning  to  listen  to  his  preliminary 
growls. 

“ So  they  are  lusting  for  blood  again, 
Allegra.” 

“ The  war  is  certainly  very  popular.” 

“ Popular !”  he  echoed  angrily.  “ Of 
course  it’s  popular.  So  is  sport.  A war 
is  so  obvious.  Brass  bands,  uniforms, 
bayonets,  blood : the  prize-fighter  interests 
everybody,  only  some  classes  are  ashamed 
to  say  so.  Ancient  races  may  have  been 
soldiers  first  and  nothing  after,  but,  in 
the  modern  world,  the  soldier  is  only  the 
guardian  of  civilization.  The  miner,  the 
railway  servant,  the  sewer  laborer — each 
risks  his  life  daily  but  not  so  intoxica- 
tingly,  and  is  shovelled  into  an  obscure 
grave.  The  sailor  fights  the  common  foe 
of  all  humanity  and  is  the  intermediary 
of  civilization.  Hence  the  truer  romance 
of  the  sea.  The  soldier’s  risk  is  only  run 
in  actual  war-time;  otherwise  his  occu- 
pation is  healthy  and  easy.  He  is  rightly 
boycotted  from  the  theatres.  We  keep 


him  out  of  sight  as  we  do  the  slaughter- 
man. When  he  does  his  duty,  when  he 
really  fights  and  earns  all  the  back  wages, 
we  fall  at  his  feet  astounded.  We  heap 
honors  upon  him,  and  made  up  a purse 
for  his  generals.  We  gloat  over  his 
ghastly  gallantry.  We  thrill  as  he  trans- 
fixes two  savages  on  one  bayonet.  The 
brute  in  us  licks  its  chops  over  all  this 
blood,  and  the  coward  in  us  is  secretly 
content  to  watch  the  devilry  as  securely 
as  the  Spaniards  a bull-fight.” 

“ But  don’t  you  think  it  really  stirs  up 
people  to  noble  emotions?”  Allegra  ven- 
tured to  argue. 

“Noble  emotions!”  he  roared,  “to 
want  to  slaughter  their  fellow-men!” 

“ But  perhaps  the  crowd  doesn’t  see  it 
as  slaughtering,  only  as  the  possibility  of 
being  slaughtered,  and  the  thought  that 
there  are  things  more  important  than  life 
is  an  uplifting  one.” 

“ The  risk  is  generally  not  very  much 
against  the  savages  we  fight,”  he  growled. 
“We  lose  fifty  to  their  ten  thousand — 
that’s  about  our  average.  A child  could 
turn  a machine-gun  and  annihilate  an 
army.” 

“ You  ought  hardly  to  say  there’s  no 
risk.  Look  at  the  poisoned  arrow  that 
killed  poor  Tom.” 

“ Poor  Tom  was  poisoned  before  he 
left  England.  Oh,  if  some  one  would  only 
discover  how  to  destroy  this  microbe  of 
militarism  which  ravages  the  world.” 

“ You  did  your  best,  you  and  Bryden,” 
she  replied. 

He  sighed.  “ There  was  a moment  in 
which  the  world  was  sane  and  listened  to 
us,  and  dreamed  like  Isaiah  and  Virgil 
of  universal  peace.  That  was  a brave  day 
when,  deaf  to  the  barking  of  patriotic 
puppies,  we  gave  the  Ionian  Islands  back 
to  Greece,  and  reducing  England’s  em- 
pire enlarged  England’s  honor.  Oh,  but 
I have  seen  this  coming;  the  first  Nova- 
barbese war  was  only  the  advance  wave. 
These  jubilant  martial  processions,  this 
persistent  representation  of  England  as 
an  imperial  nation  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, this  slurring  over  the  fact  that  it  is 
really  a nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  that 
its  best  interest  is  to  be  a nation  of  shop- 
keepers, this  concentration  of  royal  favor 
on  the  non-working,  non-intellectual 
classes,  while  the  wife  of  a shopkeeper 
may  not  even  be  presented  at  Court,  this 
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outworn  military  feudalism  bolstered  up 
in  the  interests  of  portionless  younger 
sons — all  this,  set  to  music-hall  measures 
by  the  Jingo  bards  who  have  caught  the 
ear  of  a nation  that  once  listened  to  Del- 
don,  all  this,  I say,  had  fomented  a fe- 
ver, which  was  bound  to  seek  a cure  in 
blood-letting.  And  my  only  consolation 
is  that  this  Novabarbese  war  will  stave 
off  a more  serious  conflict  with  France, 
with  Germany,  with  America  — who 
knows?  God  send  it  does  not  set  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  a blaze!  Patriotism 
no  longer  means  love  your  country:  it 
means  hate  your  neighbors.  Scramble 
with  them  for  every  inch  of  unappropri- 
ated territory.  A new  Shakspere  play 
would  be  a greater  addition  to  the  em- 
pire than  a thousand  square  miles  of 
Novabarba.” 

“ I wish  Shakspere  had  written  another 
play,”  said  Lady  Yeoford.  “ There  is  no- 
thing worth  reading  nowadays,  except  the 
works  of  our  Welsh  bards.” 

This  reminded  Allegra  to  ask  after 
Barda’s  father,  who,  she  knew,  was  now 
attached  to  the  household  as  a factotum, 
and  who  dedicated  his  poems  to  the 
Countess  of  Yeoford,  generous  patron  of 
the  Muses. 

“ We  shall  meet  him,”  said  the  Count- 
ess. “ He  went  into  the  village  with  the 
telegrams  to  tell  the  children  father  is 
better,  but  I suppose  they  will  have  start- 
ed already.  Still,  I think  I deserve  some 
attention  from  my  family.  Oh,  there  is 
a poor  dead  hedgehog  on  the  path.”  She 
took  it  up  tenderly  and  hid  it  in  the 
bushes. 

Soon  after,  Gwenny’s  brother  came  tow- 
ards them — a squat  man  with  a red  beard. 
Nobody  could  look  the  mystic  less  than 
this  ex-pawnbroker,  yet  at  the  faintest 
encouragement  he  would  throw  open  to 
you  the  world  of  Druidic  lore  in  which 
he  had  his  being.  He  discoursed  now  to 
Allegra  on  the  “ Nod  Cyfrin,”  the  mys- 
tic symbol  of  the  Druids,  and  how  he  had 
discovered  it  in  the  tripod  of  the  Greek, 
the  God-symbol  of  the  Hebrews,  the  phy- 
lactery of  the  Pharisee,  while  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  feathers  and  the  Broad  Arrow 
of  the  convict  were  only  modem  trans- 
formations of  it.  As  his  endless  learn- 
ing meandered  on,  Allegra  wondered  at 
this  calm  centre  of  unreason  amid  the 
unrest  of  sane  humanity. 


He  was  not  the  only  poet  on  the  prem- 
ises, for  the  Earl,  too,  kept  one,  and  the 
Bath  chair  presently  halted  at  a summer- 
house in  which  Deldon  was  writing  his 
name  on  slips  of  paper. 

“ They  are  doing  me  justice  at  last,” 
he  said  to  Allegra.  “ And  though  my 
first  poems  were  not  copyrighted  in  Amer- 
ica, they  are  paying  me  ten  pounds  for  a 
thousand  autographs  to  be  pasted  in  an 
‘Autograph  Edition.’  I have  dedicated 
it  to  your  noble  father,  ‘ to  the  Maecenas 
of  our  era,  most  illustrious  of  the  Earls 
of  Yeoford.’  ” 

The  poor  forgotten  Deldon  still  looked 
every  inch  an  immortal,  with  his  great 
white  brow  and  his  flowing  white  hair 
and  beard,  a slight  shade  of  brown  in  a 
fraction  of  the  mustache  alone  testifying 
to  the  colored  past.  He  wore  a shabby 
black  jacket  suit  with  a corded  silk  cape, 
a high  clerical  collar,  and  a clerical 
waistcoat,  a red  shirt  showing  at  his 
wrists.  On  his  head  was  a sort  of  choco- 
late nightcap,  with  a black  tassel  swing- 
ing behind.  The  fire  of  his  candid  blue 
eyes  was  unquenched.  Allegra  recognized 
with  a flash  of  insight  that  those  wonder- 
ful blue  eyes  had  looked  out  on  the  world 
for  a lifetime  and  seen  nothing;  that  the 
poet’s  youthful  visions  stood  and  would 
always  stand  between  him  and  the  truth 
of  things.  Happy  poet  in  his  bower,  un- 
aware that  the  world  had  revolved,  still 
writing  his  name  on  slips  of  paper,  still 
chiselling  and  polishing  his  old  Sweden- 
borgian  allegories  and  labor-lyrics  for  a 
posterity  that  would  not  read  them,  still 
musically  enamoured  of  the  fine  words 
that  had  buttered  his  parsnips,  the  rolling 
and  crashing  thunders  to  which  the  cause 
of  the  People  lent  itself  so  felicitously. 
Happier,  Allegra  thought,  than  his  noble 
patron,  morbidly  over-conscious  of  fail- 
ure, prematurely  despairing  of  a posterity 
that  would  perhaps  after  all  worship,  nay, 
even  follow  him. 

By  dinner-time  the  whole  Marjorimont 
brood  had  arrived  from  town  to  see  the 
Earl  die,  all  delightfully  disappointed  to 
find  the  Countess  had  cried  “ Wolf,”  yet 
all  vexed  to  be  torn  from  the  opening  sea- 
son. There  was  the  Earl’s  old  compan- 
ion-in-arms,  Fizzy,  with  his  young  wife, 
Joan.  There  was  that  other  happy  cou- 
ple, Lord  and  Lady  Arthur  Pangthorne, 
who  had  married  for  love  and  found 
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money  come  to  them  as  profusely  as 
babies.  There  was  Jim  and  his  Viscount- 
ess Minnie,  living  in  a secret  world  of 
their  own,  painting  and  writing,  but 
neither  exhibiting  nor  publishing.  Jim 
had  risen  superior  even  to  his  own  desire 
to  bring  out  erratic  little  magazines,  and 
the  last,  which  began  with  the  uncon- 
ventional design  of  appearing  at  unstated 
intervals,  had  ended  conventionally  by 
ceasing  to  appear  at  all.  There  was  Dul- 
sie,  interrupted  in  the  flirtations  she  pur- 
sued under  the  wing  of  Connie,  still  un- 
wed, but  masking  her  sorrow  or  parading 
her  satisfaction — one  knew  not  which — in 
her  flaunted  motto:  “ You  grow  tired  of 
any  one  man,  especially  if  you  marry 
him.”  There  was  Connie,  a portly  fash- 
ionable matron,  strikingly  like  the  Duch- 
ess of  Dalesbury  in  the  days  when  that 
lady  had  first  dawned  upon  Allegra.  Only 
the  Duchess  herself  was  wanting,  for  if 
the  lion.  Robert  Broser  had  refrained 
from  disturbing  the  last  thoughts  of  his 
whilom  Elijah,  he  was  represented  by  his 
daughters,  Polly  and  Molly,  the  twins 
untwained  by  matrimony,  and  now  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  husbands  tacked  on  to 
them.  As  William  Curve,  the  farm- 
laborer  M.  P.,  was  also  a guest,  Gwenny 
the  indomitable  and  immemorial  Gwenny, 
“ the  family  skeleton  ” now  in  no  mere 
metaphoric  sense,  had  her  yellow  shriv- 
elled hands  full,  and  but  that  the  funeral 
meats  warmly  furnished  forth  the  dinner 
table,  she  would  for  once  have  fallen  be- 
fore the  occasion. 

It  was  not  a gay  dinner  all  the  same, 
though  there  was  much  cordiality  in  some 
of  the  reunions,  the  twins  being  partic- 
ularly delighted  to  find  themselves  with 
the  step-mother  who  had  been  the  guar- 
dian angel  of  their  girlhood.  But  the 
Novabarbese  war,  the  first  blow  of  which 
had  been  struck  immediately  by  the  troops 
on  the  spot,  with  success,  indeed,  but  with 
heavy  toll  of  lives,  overshadowed  every- 
thing. The  conversation  was  left  to  Mr. 
William  Fitzwinter:  nor  did  any  one  con- 
tradict his  sentiments,  for  fear  of  ex- 
citing the  Earl  and  restoring  the  family 
gathering  to  its  original  character. 

“ What  puzzles  me,”  said  Fizzy,  “ is 
why  we  support  hospitals,  or  cocker 
wretched  incurables  whose  life  is  a bur- 
den. Is  human  life  sacred  or  is  it  not? 
One  little  murder  in  Whitechapel  con- 


vulses the  nation,  while  in  Novabarba  we 
stick  men  like  pigs.  We  pay  our  own 
war-dragon  his  annual  tribute  of  young 
men.  Yet  in  India  we  put  down  Jugger- 
naut and  Suttee.  For  my  part  I think 
Suttee  a much  misunderstood  institution. 
If  English  wives  understood  they  had  to 
be  cremated  with  their  husbands’  corpses, 
we  should  have  fewer  girls  marrying  old 
men.” 

“ I am  sorry  I did,”  said  Joan. 

“ My  darling — you  forget  you  made  me 
young  again.  Tell  me,  O soul  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  are  there  not  fighting-cocks  even 
among  your  own  members  ?” 

“ Lots,”  sighed  Joan. 

“ Just  as  I thought.  And  they  don’t 
mind  twenty  thousand  horses  being  dis- 
embowelled ?” 

“ Don’t,  please,”  said  Allegra. 

Fizzy  smiled.  “ Truly  the  English- 
man’s mind  is  a muddle.  His  left  hand 
knoweth  not  what  his  right  hand  doth. 
He  pays  Churches  to  say  one  thing. 
Armies  to  do  the  opposite,  and  Board 
Schools  to  unteach  both  things.  His 
nearest  approach  to  a principle  is  the  in- 
ternational duty  of  guaranteeing  invest- 
ments. They  say  that  trade  follows  the 
flag,  but  it  is  the  flag  that  follows  trade. 
The  march  of  Empire  is  a* commercial  ad- 
vance covered  by  cannon.  Once  this 
movement  was  described  as  the  advance 
of  Christianity.  But  the  missionaries 
having  lost  prestige,  it  is  now  described 
as  the  advance  of  civilization,  so  that 
John  Bull  is  still  happy.  The  old  Roman 
motto  was  to  conquer  the  world  for 
Rome’s  good — ” 

“ His  ego  nec  metas  rerum  nee  tempora 
ponoy 

Imperium  sine  fine  dedi” 
quoted  the  Earl. 

“ I suppose  that  means  1 grab  all  the 
Empire  you  can.’  Rome  was  honest.  Now 
that  the  ancient  ideal  of  military  glory 
is  discredited,  and  Christianity  has  forced 
hypocrisy  upon  the  world,  we  pretend  to 
conquer  the  world  for  the  world’s  good. 
At  bottom  it  is  the  same  lust  for  big- 
ness.” 

“ And  will  have  the  same  end,”  said  the 
Earl  solemnly. 

“ Don’t  take  any  of  that,  father,”  inter- 
posed Lady  Joan  hastily.  “ There’s  sugar 
in  it.” 
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The  Earl  went  on,  thwarted  fork  in 
hand : “ But  what  maddens  me  is  the  idea 
that  we  are  spreading  civilization.  Why, 
we  have  scarcely  arrived  at  the  concep- 
tion of  civilization  at  home.  When  we 
have  swept  away  our  own  slums,  it  will 
be  time  to  clear  the  Augean  swamps  of 
Novabarba.  The  conquest  of  Novabarba 
really  means  an  uncivilized  millionaire  or 
two  moving  into  Belgravia.” 

“Yes,  but  it  reacts  also  on  the  temper 
of  the  race,”  urged  Allegra.  “We  tend 
to  grow  flabby  and  anaemic.  We  must 
become  strenuous.” 

Fizzy  gave  one  of  his  old  table-shaking 
laughs.  “ Good  gracious,  Allegra,  has 
Bob  been  stuffing  you  with  that  conven- 
tional cant?” 

Polly’s  and  Molly’s  filial  as  well  as  step- 
filial  pride  was  aroused.  “ But  it’s  not 
cant,”  they  said  together. 

“You  two!”  retorted  Fizzy.  “You 
should  be  the  last  to  object  to  Polly-and- 
Molly-coddling !” 

“ Oh ! Oh !”  from  the  whole  table. 

“ Well,”  said  Fizzy,  unabashed,  “ I 
can’t  see  how  you  become  strenuous  be- 
cause somebody  else  sweats  and  bleeds 
five  thousand  miles  away.  I shall  next  ex- 
pect to  hear  that  we  must  sweep  away  the 
Novabarbese  because  they  don’t  wash.” 

“ Well,  father  does  say  the  hegemony 
of  the  world  is  to  the  cold-tubbing  races,” 
admitted  Polly,  blissfully  ignorant  of  her 
father’s  floor-splashing  debut. 

“ My  child,”  replied  Fizzy,  “ I was  not 
aware  that  Whitechapel  washes  enthusi- 
astically, and  I do  know  that  at  the  Peo- 
ple’s Palace  nobody  is  allowed  in  the 
swimming-bath  without  passing  through 
what  I think  washer-women  call  ‘ the  first 
water.’  ” 

“My  dear  William!”  remonstrated  the 
Countess. 

“My  dear  mother!  I take  wine  with 
you.” 

“ At  Eton,”  said  the  Earl,  “ I housed 
with  the  pick  of  our  Novabarbese  gen- 
erals. There  wasn’t  a tub  in  the  place. 
All  through  winter  we  waited  till  the 
Thames  was  tepid.” 

“ The  ’Varsities  boasted  of  very  few 
baths,  either,”  Fizzy  added.  “ And  how 
many  bath-rooms  were  there  in  Belgravia 
when  we  were  young?  Our  empire  was 
built  up  by  the  unwashed,  who  were  made 
Companions  of  the  Bath  in  reward.” 


“ An  Oxford  man  told  me  that  in  the 
monkish  ages  dirt  was  a virtue,”  said 
Dulsie. 

“ Quite  true,”  said  Fizzy.  “ Dirt  was 
next  to  godliness.” 

Jim  here  made  his  one  contribution  to 
the  conversation.  “ All  the  cackle  about 
cold  tubs  and  muscle  is  irrelevant.  Mod- 
em battles  are  won  by  brain,  not  brawn. 
The  future  Napoleon  will  be  a paralytic 
chess-player  carried  about  the  field  on  a 
water-bed.” 

“ And  paralytic  poets  on  water-beds  are 
responsible  for  all  this  cracking-up  of 
strenuousness,”  said  Fizzy.  “ Convales- 
cents and  incurables  dream  wistfully  of 
flourishing  cutlasses  on  pirate  ships,  and 
a man  who  can’t  stick  on  a horse  sings 
lovingly  of  cavalry  charges.  Thomson, 
the  author  of  6 Rule  Britannia,’  was 
never  in  cold  water  in  his  life,  while  he 
died,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  of  a chill 
caught  on  the  Thames.” 

“ Yes,”  put  in  the  Earl  eagerly. 
“ Aeschylus  fought  at  Marathon  and  Sal- 
amis,  but  you  don’t  find  him  shrieking 
for  war.  His  interest  is  in  moral  prob- 
lems. For  war-songs  we  go  to  the  de- 
formed schoolmaster  Tyrtaeus.” 

“Was  Tyrtaeus  deformed?”  cried  Fiz- 
zy. “ I’m  so  glad.  Proves  my  point. 
There’s  some  use  in  the  Classics  after 
all.” 

“ But  he  sang  the  Spartans  to  victory,” 
said  Lady  Minnie  coldly. 

“ Pure  literary  lasciviousness,”  Fizzy 
persisted.  “ Our  admirals  and  generals 
don’t  yowl  about  manliness.  Their  joy 
is  to  read  books,  and  their  ambition  is  to 
write  them.  They  yearn  for  plays  and 
music  and  pictures  and  the  blessings  of 
civilization.  Do  you  think  they  enjoy 
seeing  their  friends  or  their  men  with 
their  jaws  blown  away,  or  their  eyes 
gouged  out,  or  their — ” 

“Please!”  interrupted  Allegra  be- 
seechingly. 

“ Be  strenuous !”  he  mocked  her. 

“ The  Empire  itself  is  only  a literary 
invention,”  said  the  Earl.  “ A Latin 
word  misused.  It  all  began  with  Palm- 
erston’s Civis  Romanus  sum . India  we 
possess  in  a way, but  it’s  a white  elephant. 
But  Australia?  New  Zealand?  Canada? 
Do  you  think  they’d  tolerate  one  stroke 
of  authority!  Say  Federation  of  Free 
Peoples  and  lam  with  you.” 
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“ Well,  perhaps  the  mission  of  England 
is  to  prepare  peoples  for  federation  with 
her,”  urged  Allegra.  “ Isn’t  it  inspiring 
to  picture  one  great  nation  spread  every- 
where with  the  same  great  ideals  of  jus- 
tice and  freedom?” 

“ Anglo-Saxons,  of  course?”  said  Fiz- 
zy sarcastically. 

“ No.  Why  leave  out  the  French  Cana- 
dians, or  the  Irish  ? Or  the  Cape  Dutch  ? 
Anglo-Imperials!”  Allegra  suggested. 

“ By  Jove,  what  a good  name!”  cried 
Lord  Arthur. 

“ Bob  will  bless  you  for  that,”  said  Fiz- 
zy. “ Feder- Angles,  I should  suggest  my- 
self, for  you  may  be  sure  there  will  be 
wrangles  enough.” 

“It  is  as  well  that  my  daughter  agrees 
with  her  husband,”  interposed  the  old 
Earl  wearily. 

Allegra  flushed  hotly  but  was  silent. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

RAPHAEL  RETURNS. 

Raphael  Dominick  gazed  at  Margaret 
Engelborne  in  stern  disapproval. 

“But  this  will  never  do!  To  come 
back  and  find  you  like  this!” 

“ I feel  very  white,  I assure  you.” 
Margaret  had  a gamut  for  her  happy 
moods,  where  other  people  have  only  blue 
and  black  for  their  miserable. 

“You  look  it,”  Raphael  said  severely. 
“ What  have  you  been  doing?” 

“ Enjoying  myself.” 

“ Let  us  not  fence.” 

“ It  is  the  literal  truth.  I have  so 
many  keen  interests,  my  nerves  get  worn 
out.  Ask  the  doctors.  But  I get  paid  in 
pleasure.” 

“In  pleasure!  You  are  in  pain  at  this 
moment.” 

“ I am  happy  to  see  you.  Let  us  smoke 
cigarettes  and  pretend  it’s  old  times.” 

He  lit  a cigarette  and  she  lit  hers  from 
his,  male-fashion.  She  tried  to  take  Mi- 
randa Grey’s  wonted  chair,  which  backed 
the  light,  but  he  forestalled  her  and  con- 
tinued his  severe  judicial  scrutiny  of  her 
peaked  and  wan  features.  Then  his 
glooming  brow  announced  a black-cap 
verdict. 

“ Don’t  be  too  hard  on  me,”  she  pleaded. 

“ I am  going  to  be  brutal.  Kit  is  kill- 
ing you.” 

She  closed  her  lips. 
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“You  are  committing  suicide.” 

That  stung  her.  “ Can  I desert  Kit  ?” 

“ Yes.  Of  two  lives  one  must  be 
saved.” 

“ We  are  both  in  God’s  hand.” 

He  turned  the  surgeon’s  knife  in  the 
wound.  “You  see  yourself  like  a Sun- 
day-school heroine.  You  wish  to  die  at 
her  bedside.” 

She  gasped.  “ You  are  cruel.” 

“ I am  kind.  Beware  of  spiritual 
pride.” 

“ You  force  me  to  speak.  I pray  God 
every  hour  that  Kit  may  be  taken.  It  is 
a race  between  our  lives.” 

“ O great  rare  soul !”  he  thought.  He 
took  her  hands.  The  long  fingers  lay 
deadly  cold  in  his.  “ Forgive  me,”  lie 
said.  “ You  have  the  courage  to  face  life 
as  well  as  death.  Did  I hurt  you  much?” 

“I  am  stinging  all  over.  But  perhaps 
it  was  because  I could  not  see  your  face 
very  clearly,  and  the  expression  some- 
times contradicts  the  tongue.” 

“Your  eyes  are  growing  dim  again?” 

“You  would  sit  with  your  back  to  the 
light.” 

“ No  prevarication.”  Ilis  grasp  of  her 
hands  became  imperious.  “ Your  eyes 
are  failing  again.” 

“ With  the  rest  of  me,”  she  said,  more 
hopelessly  than  he  had  ever  heard  her 
speak. 

“ But  it  will  be  terrible  if  you  go 
blind,”  he  said.  lie  thought:  “She  will 
perhaps  see  clearer  than  I.” 

“ God  has  let  me  have  my  eyes  longer 
than  I dared  to  hope.  Perhaps  lie  will 
still  spare  them.” 

He  could  have  shaken  fier.  Why  did 
she  not  “curse  God  and  die”?  He 
thought  of  the  thousands  of  lewd  leering 
eyes  in  the  London  streets,  eyes  that 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  while  Mar- 
garet’s must  fade  in  darkness. 

The  serving-maid  came  in:  their  hands 
unclasped. 

“ Professor  Pont,  miss.” 

“What!”  Raphael  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“ You  don’t  want  to  meet  him,  I know. 
Nobody  does.  I’ll  see  him  in  the  dining- 
room.” 

“What  nonsense!  T should  particu- 
larly like  to  see  him.  He’s  an  old  friend.” 

“ Really  ? Then  perhaps  you  would 
like  a word  with  him  alone.” 

“Your  delicacy  is  only  equalled  by 
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your  obstinacy.  That  is  just  what  I 
should  like/7 

“ And  I’ll  go  and  tell  Kit  you  are  look- 
ing years  younger.  She  will  be  so  de- 
lighted.'” 

Professor  Pont  was  startled  to  find 
Raphael  instead  of  Margaret.  He  was 
blanched  by  years  and  shames;  the  pouch 
under  his  right  eye  was  weirdly  wrinkled. 
He  shambled  in  with  self-conscious  shab- 
biness. The  dapper  Raphael’s  extended 
hand  of  equality  visibly  astonished  him 
more  than  Raphael's  presence. 

“ My  dear  Professor ! Take  a chair  and 
a cigarette.  Miss  Engelbome  wfill  be  in 
presently.  Here  is  a match.  I cannot 
tell  you  what  peculiar  pleasure  it  gives 
me  to  see  you.” 

“ Wirklicht”  said  the  Professor,  sur- 
prised into  his  mother-tongue. 

“ You  occupy  in  my  mind  an  honorable 
niche,  mein  lieber  Otto , a unique  posi- 
tion which  nobody  else  can  ever  fill.”  He 
caressed  his  well-trimmed  beard. 

“Ah!”  said  the  Professor,  smoothing 
his  ragged  beard  in  a sort  of  hirsute  har- 
mony. 

“ You  are  my  first  disillusion.” 

The  Professor  scowled. 

“ Nrh men  Sie  es  mir  nicht  so  iibel,  lie- 
ber Professor.  I owe  you  infinite  grati- 
tude. You  are  the  window  through  which 
I first  looked  on  life  as  she  is.  Educa- 
tion consists  in  unlearning  all  we  learnt 
at  school,  and  you  are  my  abecedarian. 
To  some  their  first  illusion  comes  as  their 
first  love.  I,  more  fortunate,  find  it  in 
my  first  Editor.'7 

“ But  I brought  you  out.  I gave  you 
your  first  chance.” 

“True:  you  published  my  * Fame,7  but 
I have  never  published  your  dishonor.” 

“ Don't  hit  a man  when  lie’s  down.” 

“ Pardon  me.  I was  thoughtless.  My 
poor  Professor,  you  who  are  a fellow-Be- 
yond-Man,  an  Uebermensch,  how  came 
you  to  let  these  lower  creatures  best  you? 
You  must  have  set  their  backs  up  by  pos- 
ing as  their  superior.  Be  sure  the  first 
man  who  let  the  apes  knowT  he  was  indif- 
ferent to  their  chatter  got  mauled.  Mum’s 
the  word.  And  what  are  you  doing  now  /7 

“ Starving.” 

“ That  soon  comes  to  an  end.  You 
must  find  a more  permanent  occupation.” 

“ Nobody  will  give  me  a chance.  Mi- 
randa Grey  is  making  a fortune  out  of 


my  Cross  and  Crown,  but  twenty  pounds 
is  all  I got  for  it.” 

“Did  you  write  Cross  and  Crown?” 

A faint  rose  of  Shame’s  dawn  showed 
on  the  grayed  face.  “ What  is  a man  to 
do  ? The  public  won’t  have  my  real  ideas. 
For  my  new  System  of  World-Philosophy 
through  the  Not  - Self  - Ego  - Concept,  I 
can’t  get  a publisher,  even  under  a false 
name.” 

“ When  did  you  write  it?” 

“ I thought  it  out  in — in  retirement. 
It  wipes  out  all  the  moderns.  They  are 
so  superficial.  Even  Hegel  evades  the 
problem  of  Qualitative  Becoming.  As 
for  your  British  Neo-Kantians,  pooh!” 

“ I should  like  to  see  it,”  said  Raphael, 
with  genuine  interest.  His  heart  warmed 
to  the  rogue  who  had  mixed  ontological 
speculation  with  the  picking  of  opium. 

“ I should  be  very  grateful.” 

“ The  gratitude  is  owing  to  you.  I'll 
pay  you  a reading-fee  of  two  guineas — 
no,  two  pounds!  The  finer  harmonies 
demand  two  pounds — on  one  condition.” 

“ I accept.” 

“ That  you  cease  to  pester  Miss  Engel- 
borne.” 

Otto  tugged  uncomfortably  at  his 
beard.  “ She  invited  me.” 

“ How  could  that  be  ?” 

“ Through  Miranda  Grey.” 

“That  impossible  Margaret!”  he 
thought  tenderly.  “ No  sooner  does  she 
hear  of  a new  sorrow  than  she  aches  to 
assuage  it.  She  will  never  forgive  me 
my  self-sufficiency.”  Aloud  he  said: 

“ But  Miss  Engelborne  is  a poor  woman; 
she  will  have  the  brokers  in  herself, 
if  she  is  not  careful.  Ah,  there  is  the 
bell  ringing.  Another  pensioner,  proba- 
bly.” 

“ Will  you  advance  me  the  reading-fee 
now  ?”  asked  Pont  desperately. 

“ I haven’t  it  with  me.  Bring  the  MS. 
to  my  lodging  in  the  Mile  End  Road. 
Here  is  my  card.” 

“ Well,  give  me  the  two  shillings  you 
docked.  I’m  hungry.” 

Raphael  laughed  and  slipped  the  florin 
into  his  hand  as  Margaret  entered. 

chapter  xiv. 

CARRIED  FORWARD. 

Raphael  had  scrupulously  timed  his 
visit  to  Margaret  so  as  not  to  coin- 
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eide  with  Allegra’s  days  or  hours.  It 
was  for  Margaret  alone  he  came.  Yet 
the  fates  would  have  it  that  Allegra 
should  be  driving  near  the  flat,  should  be 
seized  with  the  idea  of  buying  flowers 
and  leaving  them  for  Kit,  that  Mar- 
garet should  open  the  door  to  the  groom, 
and  learning  that  Allegra  was  in  the 
carriage,  should  beg  her  to  come  in. 

It  would  be . throwing  good  material 
away  to  neglect  such  a chance  of  weaving 
one  of  her  real-life  episodes.  What  a plea- 
sant surprise  for  the  two  friends ! 

“ Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Pont,”  she  said. 
“ Will  you  please  come  into  the  dining- 
room ?” 

As  the  Professor  passed  through  the 
hall,  he  was  astonished  to  brush  against 
a beautiful,  reddish-haired  woman.  In- 
voluntarily he  looked  after  her,  as  she 
entered  the  room  he  had  left  and  shut  the 
door  behind  her. 

“ Isn’t  that  Lady  Allegra  Broser  ?”  he 
inquired. 

“ Yes,”  said  Margaret  curtly. 

Thus  unexpectedly  arrived  the  moment 
which  Allegra  had  been  expecting.  What 
was  the  real  Raphael  Dominick?  she  had 
wondered  amid  the  resumed  whirl  of  her 
life.  Was  she  under  the  glamour  of  her 
own  fantasy  of  a redeemer?  Did  he  bor- 
row color  and  mystery  from  the  mediaeval 
city? 

But  the  instant  she  saw  him  sitting 
there,  sad,  inscrutable,  and  comfortable, 
haloed  by  cigarette  smoke,  she  perceived 
that,  like  Margaret  Engelborne,  he  bore 
his  atmosphere  with  him,  that  the  old 
spell  was  upon  her,  and  that  they  were  to 
begin  where  they  had  left  off. 

He  jumped  up  and  they  shook  hands. 

“ You  are  in  London  for  the  season  ?” 
she  said,  smiling. 

“ For  the  slumming  season.  Really, 
an  obscure  person  has  much  more  chance 
of  meeting  the  fashionable  world  by  pitch- 
ing his  tent  in  the  Mile  End  Road  than 
by  insinuating  himself  into  Park  Lane. 
Lady  Joan  Fitzwinter  is  not  the  only 
swell  that  hunts  among  the  species  in  our 
back  streets,  though  she  makes  the  big- 
gest bag.” 

“ But  you  don’t  want  to  meet  the 
swells.  Why  should  you  live  there?” 

“Why  not?  The  Mile  End  Road  is 
much  finer  than  any  in  Orvieto.  And  of  a 
Saturday  night  we  have  market  scenes 


quite  Neapolitan.  Belgravia  hoids  no- 
thing so  picturesque.” 

“ But  it  i§  so  far  from  the  centre.” 

“ I told  you  my  little  hoard  was  in 
consols,  and  you  know  how  the  Chancellor 
cuts  down  our  interest.  Probably  it 
never  occurred  to  you,  O plutocrat,  that 
to  be  near  the  centre  is  impossible  save 
for  the  species  with  detachable  golden 
weapons.  0 fortunatos  nimium . London 
is  Piccadilly  and  the  Park  or  it  is  no- 
thing. The  rest  is  provincial,  nay  worse, 
parochial.  To  live  in  London  one  must 
be  born  rich  or  die  dishonest.  Ah,  it  is  a 
terrible  town,  this  London,  that  tries  to 
squeeze  every  ounce  of  truth  and  honor 
out  of  us,  every  drop  of  art  and  ambition. 
When  will  some  Beyond-Man  arise  to  give 
his  friends  bread  and  cheese,  as  Words- 
worth? Like  Wordsworth, 

“ I am  opprest 

To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest  • 
For  show:  mean  handiwork  of  craftsman, 
cook. 

Or  groom.  We  must  run  glittering  like  a 
brook. 

“ I am  glad  you  are  opprest,”  she  said 
mischievously.  “ Any  emotion  is  better 
than  death.” 

lie  dropped  into  his  chair  and  sent  a 
provokingly  calm  smoke-puff  towards  her. 
“ My  emotion  is  purely  literary.  If  I had 
lived,  I should  have  lived  in  Piccadilly. 
But  Mile  End  is  good  enough  to  bury 
one’s  self  in.” 

She  thought  of  the  real  “ living-dead  ” 
creature,  buried  in  the  next  room,  and  re- 
plied with  a touch  of  impatience,  as  she 
instinctively  seated  herself  on  the  piano- 
stool : “You  still  consider  yourself  a 
ghost  ?” 

“ The  prig  amuses  you,  nicht  wahr?” 

She  smote  a discord  on  the  piano  with 
her  gloved  fingers,  as  if  thumping  him. 
“ Why  will  you  keep  on  saying  that  ?” 

“ It  is  part  of  my  philosophy.  I face 
the  inevitable.” 

“You  meet  troubles  half-way.  Your 
death  is  characteristic.” 

“And  I thought  you  understood!”  lie 
was  so  contemptuous  that  she  murmured: 

“I  thought  I did — at  the  time.” 

“ To  save  one’s  life,  one  must  lose  it.  Is 
that  such  new  doctrine?” 

“ Now  I don’t  even  think  I under- 
stand.” 

“ To  live  means  to  act.  But  action  is 
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only  for  the  brutal  or  the  dishonest.  Your 
husband  has  the  luck  to  be  both;  I have 
the  misfortune  to  be  neither. # Too  strong 
to  be  dishonest,  I am  too  weak  to  be 
brutal.” 

“ But  is  Margaret  dishonest  I Is  Mar- 
garet brutal?’’ 

“ Margaret  has  not  struggled  in  the 
crowd.  She  is  the  hereditary  grande 
dame,  moving  among  dependents.” 

“ But  I have  acted.” 

“ You!  You  who  cannot  bear  to  see  a 
moth  burn!  Think  of  the  white-haired 
shopman  who  has  to  dye  his  hair  because 
customers  dislike  the  aged.” 

“ I know,”  she  sighed,  drawing  off  her 
gloves  automatically.  “Joan  has  taken 
that  up.” 

“ You  started  out  to  act — but  only 
your  husband  has  acted.  You  died  out 
— like  me.” 

Something  in  her  breast  rose  in  pro- 
test. “ I am  not  dead.  It  is  he  that  is 
dead.” 

“ No ; he  has  merely  evolved.  Like  the 
tadpole.  The  tadpole  starts  out  as  a fish 
and  a vegetarian,  and  winds  up  with 
lungs  and  carnivorous.  There  is  an  in- 
termediate stage  in  which  it  feeds  on  its 
own  obsolescent  tail.  You  and  I have 
this  draggle  of  early  ideals  behind  us, 
and  not  till  we  devour  our  past  can  we 
become  carnivorous.” 

“ Mr.  Broser  was  always  carnivorous.” 

“ That  is  pure  wifely  prejudice.  But 
if  you  knew  he  was  the  ‘ great  blond 
beast  ■ of  Nietzsche,  why  did  you  marry  a 
man  so  much  younger  than  yourself?” 

“ Younger?” 

“ Yes;  he  is  b.c.  You  are  a.d.,  and  very 
late  a.d.  Two  thousand  years  is  really  too 
great  a disparity  between  man  and  wife. 
No  wonder  you  are  unhappy.  But  I am 
keeping  you  from  your  duties,  am  I not? 
Play  to  the  poor  thirteenth  century  in  the 
next  room.” 

“ You  must  not  sneer  at  Kit.” 

“ Sneer  at  St.  Kit ! Why,  I had  two 
candles  lit  for  her  in  Orvieto  cathedral” 

“ You!” 

“ Yes.  Kit  might  object  if  she  knewr, 
the  stiff-necked  Protestant.  But  it  pleased 
the  priest  and  it  pleased  me.  White 
candles  burning — it  seems  such  a beau- 
tiful symbol.  My  mother  used  to  light 
two  white  candles  on  Friday  night.  She 
practised  her  Judaism,  you  know.  It 


was  a great  waste,  because  she  might  not 
extinguish  them,  and  that  was  the  only 
night  I must  not  write  by  them.  The 
other  nights  we  often  had  none.  But,” 
he  added  gently,  “ their  light  shone  over 
the  rest  of  the  week.” 

Hqr  fingers  began  playing  very  softly 
the  “ Melancholie  ” of  John  Field.  Pres- 
ently, glancing  round  shyly,  she  saw  that 
his  face  was  no  longer  fathomless.  Only 
the  despair  on  it  was  fathomless. 

“ My  music  makes  you  sad,”  she  mur- 
mured. 

“No,  no;  play  on.  Even  this  kind  of 
death  has  its  hell.  Don’t  look  at  me, 
please — like  Gregory’s  gloating  saints.” 

“ I am  not  in  heaven,  so  cannot  gloat.” 
The  music  flowed  on  soothingly.  “ Mar- 
garet has  quite  deserted  us,”  she  mur- 
mured. 

“ It  is  her  goodness,”  he  said. 

“ When  I am  in  Orvieto  again,  I shall 
put  up  candles  for  St.  Margaret.” 

“ Old  Isaac  Walton  was  right  about  the 
Engelbornes,”  said  Raphael. 

“ What  did  he  say  t” 

“ 1 The  Engelbornes  are  a race  beloved 
by  God.’  ” 

Allegra  heaved  a sigh.  “ Whom  He 
loveth  He  chastiseth.  Are  they  not  in- 
credible? In  their  place  I should  feel 
like  Job’s  wife.” 

“ That  is  exactly  what  I felt  for  a mo- 
ment this  afternoon.  But  that  is  because 
we  are  faithless.  We  are  like  tramps  out 
of  work.  Margaret  is  the  amateur  tramp.” 

“ I do  not  follow  you.” 

“ Haven’t  you  noticed  the  plague  of 
books  and  articles  written  by  journalists 
intent  on  gauging  the  sensations  of 
tramps  and  mendicants?  They  moucli 
across  England,  or  even  from  New  York 
to  ’Frisco,  without  a copper,  so  as  to  know 
how  it  feels  to  be  friendless,  foodless,  and 
roofless,  even  how  it  feels  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  dying  from  hunger.  But  the  ex- 
periment is  absurd.  The  gentleman  tramp 
knows  he  can  never  quite  fall  over  the 
brink.  However  he  juggles  with  him- 
self, he  knows  in  the  far  back  of  his  be- 
ing he  has  only  to  telegraph  to  his  father, 
his  editor,  his  bankers,  and  that  wee  bit 
of  consciousness  makes  all  the  difference. 
So  it  is  with  Margaret  and  Kit.  Hungry 
and  footsore  tramps,  they  know  Roths- 
child is  behind  them.  In  short — there  is 
always  God.” 
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“ But  even  the  son  of  His  Father  said 
6 Lama  SabachthanU  ” 

“ That  is  the  finest  touch  in  the  Gos- 
pels,” said  Raphael  Dominick. 

CHAPTER  xv. 

MODERN  LOVE. 

Allegra  and  Raphael  met  several  times 
at  Margaret's  flat:  for  though  they  had 
no  positive  appointment,  not  to  meet 
would  have  been  a disappointment.  Mar- 
garet continued  to  fade  away,  and  Raph- 
ael to  remonstrate  violently  with  her 
on  her  dissipation  of  her  strength  in  a 
hundred  and  one  passionate  labors  and 
prayers  for  others.  “ Economize  your 
goodness : it  will  last  longer  and  do 
more.”  To  which  she  would  retort: 
“ One  might  spare  one’s  self  and  still  die, 
and  then  what  vain  remorse!”  Allegra, 
too,  would  sometimes  lunch  with  her,  just 
to  see  that  she  ate,  for  when  left  to  her- 
self her  meals  were  mere  bird-pecks,  and 
one  square  meal  satisfied  two  days.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait  the 
issue  in  the  ghastly  race,  and  hope  that 
Margaret  would  survive  her  sister  and 
then  be  not  too  far  gone  for  recupera- 
tion. Margaret  herself  never  complain- 
ed. To  cry  “ Oh  ” before  a servant  would 
have  been  undignified,  before  an  equal, 
selfish.  She  was  always  unruffled  and 
swTeet  in  a flowing  gown,  with  a spray  of 
blossom  at  her  aching  breast.  Once  she 
wore  a sprig  of  oak,  for  it  was  Oak-Apple 
Day,  and  her  heart  yearned  for  the 
Stuarts. 

Pont  turned  up  one  day  when  she  had 
left  Raphael  and  Allegra  together  and 
was  conducted  to  the  same  room  by  the 
maid.  Allegra  was  glad  Raphael  was 
there  to  help  her  bear  the  meeting,  which 
brought  up  so  many  poignant  recollec- 
tions, and  to  relieve  her  of  making  con- 
versation with  the  poor  wretch.  She  was 
afraid  even  to  inquire  after  the  Frau 
Professorin,  lest  pain  lurked  for  him  in 
the  question.  But  Pont  inquired  re- 
spectfully after  her  own  consort,  and 
was  accorded  a conventional  answer. 

“Well,  I’ve  been  reading  that  MS.  of 
yours,”  broke  in  Raphael  in  no  tone  of 
irony.  “ Almost  thou  persuades t me,  Pont, 
to  be  a Pontist,  and  drop  all  this  crude 
Spencerian  evolutionism  that  has  cramp- 
ed and  dominated  my  thinking  of  late.” 


“ Nicht  wahr V*  said  the  delighted  Pro- 
fessor. “ These  Englishmen,  they  cannot 
think.  And  you  will  find  me  a publisher  ?” 

“ Not  while  the  war  is  on,  I fear,” 
laughed  Raphael.  “ These  Englishmen, 
they  cannot  think — of  more  than  one 
thing  at  a time.  But  even  in  peace-time. 
Philosophy — ” he  shook  his  head. 

“ I could  get  it  set  up  myself  for  fifty 
pounds.  I know  so  many  printers.” 

Raphael  checked  a visible  impulse  of 
Allegra’s  to  offer  the  fifty  pounds. 

“ But  that  would  not  help  you  to  live. 
And  such,  I understand,  is  your  curious 
desire." 

“ Ach,  always  this  dreadful  alternative 
— shall  one  live  or  one’s  ideas?” 

“ It’s  a sad  world  for  the  thinker,  I 
know.  But  the  Bread-and-Butter  con- 
cept— eh  ?” 

“ If  I could  open  a sanatorium,  I 
should  make  my  fortune.  I have  a new 
idea,  picked  up  in  this  flat.” 

“ Miss  Engelborne  should  have  a per- 
centage, then.” 

“ Sanatoriums  are  collections  of  crip- 
ples and  consumptives.  The  patients  ra- 
diate ill  health,  depress  one  another  to 
death.  In  my  sanitorium  half  the  resi- 
dents would  be  cheerful  young  gentlemen 
and  pretty  girls,  radiating  health.  These 
would  get  a salary  and  board  and  lodg- 
ing. It  would  provide  a new  profession 
for  women — ” 

“ And  for  younger  sons  of  the  aristoc- 
racy,” laughed  Raphael. 

“ We  should  call  it  the  Sunny  Society 
Sanatorium,  and  charge  high  fees.  If  I 
could  only  get  up  a syndicate.  We  could 
set  them  up  all  over  England — nay,  all 
over  Europe.  There  are  millions  in  it.” 
Pont  departed,  with  a sovereign  from  Al- 
legra, pending  operations.  Ultimately  a 
job  was  found  for  the  Professor,  needless 
to  say  by  the  tireless  and  ingenious  Mar- 
garet. The  continued  failure  of  Cross 
and  Crown  in  London  induced  Miranda 
Grey  to  take  it  out  on  a provincial  tour, 
and  with  the  same  reliance  on  provincial 
ignorance  she  was  persuaded  to  take  the 
Professor  in  her  train  as  acting-mana- 
ger. 

“ But  do  you  understand  the  duties  of 
acting-manager?”  Raphael  asked  him  in 
amusement. 

“ Certainly.  He  has  only  to  work  up 
calls,  to  drink  with  the  local  journalists, 
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and  to  help  them  with  their  criticisms/’ 
said  the  Professor  quite  seriously.  He 
had  ceased  to  have  any  sense  of  the  hu- 
mors of  dishonesty. 

One  day  the  sky  was  so  blue  that  Al- 
legra  dismissed  her  carriage  and  let 
Raphael  walk  homewards  with  her.  But 
they  found  it  unexpectedly  windy,  and 
Allegra  was  depressed  by  the  troops  of 
school-children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
cheering  boys  and  girls,  who  waved  flags 
and  carried  a boy  in  an  ambulance  with 
a grewsome  red-stained  bandage  across 
his  forehead;  thus  far-reaching  were  the 
new  military  influences  set  loose  by  the 
swarm  of  war-pictures. 

“ The  Cornucopia  would  fare  ill  in  this 
generation,”  she  said,  with  a sigh. 

“ Oh,  Pont  would  have  made  it  bluggy, 
if  blugginess  was  in  fashion.  All  the 
children’s  papers  run  blood  to-day.  A 
war  isn’t  all  waste,  you  see,  as  your  fa- 
ther thought.  He  forgot  to  count  emo- 
tions and  excitements,  the  boons  to  thea- 
tres and  music-halls,  the  patriotic  sup- 
pers after  the  play,  the  immense  and  uni- 
versal thrill  of  the  great  war-serial,  to 
be  continued  in  our  next  edition.” 

“ You  are  a mocking  fiend.” 

“ A sober  calculating  machine.  We 
cannot  go  on  without  excitement.  Life  is 
a dull  business.  Seventy  years  is  a long 
lime  to  go  on  dressing  and  undressing 
one’s  self.  Married  people  put  it  down  to 
matrimony,  and  the  unmarried  to  celib- 
acy, but  it’s  life  itself.  Your  father  used 
to  say,  why  spend  money  on  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Show,  when  so  many  are  starv- 
ing? I was  a starving  boy,  but  I tell  you 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  was  worth  more 
to  me  than  ten  dinners.” 

“ That  was  romantic,  artistic.  But 
this  is  brutal.” 

“ The  brute  feels  dim  great  things. 
Think  in  how  many  dull  villages  one- 
legged  veterans  will  tell  the  tale.  These 
flag-waving  children  are  thinking  less  of 
themselves  than  are  the  Countesses  of 
your  War  Fund  tableaux  vivants,  anxious 
not  to  be  hidden  behind  the  banners  they 
bear.” 

“ I know.  Disgusting.” 

“Why?  Mere  healthy  egotism.  ’Tis 
self-love  that  makes  the  world  go  round. 
I,  the  latter-day  fly  on  the  wheel,  sit  and 
wonder  why  it  goes  round.  Life  has  only 
the  meaning  we  put  into  it.” 


“ No,  no,”  she  cried,  struggling  des- 
perately against  the  obsession  of  his  dia- 
bolical tolerance;  “there  is  a larger 
meaning  outside  of  us.” 

“ What  is  it  ?” 

“ Progress.” 

“ You  are  your  father’s  daughter — and 
a child  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  I see 
only  change,  and  plus  qa  change , plus  c’est 
la  tneme  chose ."  Some  scraps  of  news- 
paper blew  about  frenziedly  in  the  wind. 
“ Ah,  there  you  have  an  image  of  life — 
the  whirl  of  dirty  paper  in  the  wind — a 
futile  pother  informed  by  apparent  sig- 
nificance— see  how  passionately  the  pieces 
chase  one  another.  The  torn  sentences 
printed  on  them  only  add  to  the  ironic 
meaninglessness.”  A horse  bolted,  fright- 
ened by  one  of  the  scraps,  and  Raphael 
by  making  a dart  was  just  able  to  pull 
out  of  the  way  the  rear  child  of  the  mili- 
tary procession. 

“You  deny  Progress,” said  Allegra, qui- 
etly, “ yet  you  preach  the  Beyond-Man.” 

“ He  is  in  a minority  of  one  at  the 
time.  Androcles  relieves  the  lion,  but  the 
thorn  goes  toward  his  crown.” 

“ Truth  will  prevail,”  she  said  passion- 
ately. 

“ Only  crucified  Truth  can  conquer. 
The  allegory  was  profound.”  He  laughed 
sardonically.  “ It  is  time  the  nineteenth 
century  dropped  the  shallow  optimism  of 
the  eighteenth.” 

“ I thought  you  approved  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.” 

“ In  a way.  It  was  the  century  when 
the  superficially  true  displaced  the  pro- 
foundly false.  Fizzy  is  the  typical  eigh- 
teenth century.  In  his  rage  against  the 
corruptions  of  creeds,  he  forgets  that 
man  is  born  to  faith  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
ward. Nor  in  his  contempt  for  humanity’s 
self-contradictions  does  he  see  that  man- 
kind must  stand  on  contradictory  ideals, 
and  that  his  own  legs  are  like  the  legs  of 
a compass  at  a hundred  and  sixty  degrees. 
A pure  ideal  is  like  pure  alcohol — a poi- 
son. Two  contradictory  ideals  mixed  are 
a vivifying  potion.  War  itself  we  carry 
on  with  the  punctilious  etiquette  of  civ- 
ilization, the  Red  Cross  follows  the  red 
sword.  Did  you  ever  notice  in  Margaret’s 
armory  the  great  stone  clubs  used  by  the 
Plantagenet  Bishops?” 

“ I’ve  noticed  stone  clubs — I thought 
they  were  savage.” 
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“ So  they  were.  They  were  anticipated 
by  the  Lake-Dwellers.  But  they  were  re- 
invented to  enable  Bishops  to  fight  with- 
out using  steel.” 

“ But  why?” 

“ A Gospel  text  was  tortured  to  prove 
they  mustn’t  shed  blood.  A bashed  head 
also  bleeds,  I believe,  but  they  did  not 
inquire  too  anxiously.  It  is  really  touch- 
ing to  see  mankind  straining  its  leg- 
muscles  apart  on  slippery  standing-places. 
Less  hypocritically,  though  Hallam  says 
more,  the  Greek  Church  required  the 
lustration  of  a canonical  penance  from 
every  soldier  who  had  shed  the  enemy’s 
blood.  Origen  and  Tertullian  admitted 
that  Christianity  and  War  were  incon- 
sistent. The  Crusades  were  really  due 
to  the  victory  of  the  Mohammedan  ideal 
of  a Church  militant.  6 Our  only  Chris- 
tian ’ is  herself  an  eclectic.  From  Chris- 
tianity she  gets  only  her  genius  for  love 
and  self-sacrifice,  but  her  gospel  of  war 
and  aristocracy  comes  from  Feudal  Chiv- 
alry, and  her  taste  for  writing  and  read- 
ing beautiful  stories  and  having  beautiful 
furniture  is  the  mark  of  the  Greek.  From 
Bohemia  comes  her  charming  camara- 
derie. Had  she  been  any  of  these  things 
in  isolation,  she  would  have  been  a mon- 
strosity— like  the  latter-day  Tolstoy — as 
it  is  9he  comes  as  near  perfection  as  hu- 
manity may.” 

“ She  is  an  angel,  and  I think  you  are 
in  love  with  her.” 

“ Perhaps  I am.” 

“ Is  she  the  Beyond- Woman  ?” 

“No;  she  is  just  the  best  of  the  past — 
a Christian  without  cant,  a Bohemian 
without  vice,  a patrician  without  arro- 
gance.” 

“ Then  I prefer  the  woman  of  the  past.” 

“ I prefer  the  woman  of  the  future.” 

“Who  is  the  woman  of  the  future?” 

“ You.” 

“ I ? But  I am  as  old-fashioned  as  pos- 
sible.” 

“ Only  in  the  old  fashion  of  beauty  and 
goodness.  But  you  face  life  through 
your  own  eyes.” 

“You  just  said  through  my  father’s.” 

“ No — his  are  still  dazzled  by  his  own 
dreams.  I remember  being  struck,  when 
I reported  that  famous  speech  at  Mid- 
stoke,  by  his  beautiful  image  of  Peace. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
spider  would  spin  its  webs  across  the 


cannon’s  mouth.  But  why  is  the  spider 
spinning  its  web?  To  catch  the  poor  fly. 
That  cannon’s  mouth  will  still  be  the 
theatre  of  war.  Nature  has  woven  life 
of  war  and  love.  We  have  no  option. 
You  and  I may  suffer  from  hypenesthe- 
sia,  due  to  the  shrivelling  up  of  our  fight- 
ing instincts,  but  we  do  not  blink  the 
fact  that  where  interests  clash,  war  must 
be.” 

“With  the  lower  creatures,  perhaps: 
not  with  men.” 

“ I thought  I convinced  you  that  most 
men  were  lower  creatures.” 

“ At  the  time.  Later,  I thought  such 
reasoning  would  justify  slavery  as  against 
the  human  brotherhood.” 

“Fine  words  don’t  alter  facts.  Is  the 
freed  slave  the  equal  of  the  white  man? 
Have  you  never  heard  of  the  colored  cars 
in  the  Southern  States?  I wanted  to 
travel  in  one  when  I was  there,  thinking 
it  wouldn’t  matter  as  I wasn’t  a Chris- 
tian, but  they  wouldn’t  let  me.” 

“ Then  you  approve  of  sweeping  away 
the  Novabarbese,”  she  said,  with  a swift 
feminine  jump. 

“ It  is  not  my  business,”  he  said  coolly. 
“ The  Novabarbese  probably  swept  away 
some  other  Barbese.” 

“ But  didn’t  you  say  you  gave  up  a 
brilliant  future  rather  than  support  Bag- 
nell?”  she  answered  hotly. 

“ That  is  my  business.”  He  was  too 
provoking. 

“ IIow  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ To  be  the  tool  of  Bagnell  and  his 
JewTs!  To  do  the  dirty  wrork  of  civiliza- 
tion !” 

“ Just  now  you  had  a Jewish  sneer  at 
the  Christians,  now  you  are  anti-Semit- 
ic.” 

“ All  intelligent  Jews  are  anti-Semites 
— and  all  unintelligent  Christians.” 

She  could  not  help  smiling.  “ The 
more  I see  of  you,  the  less  I know7  of 
you.” 

He  held  up  the  many-headed  pommel  of 
his  stick  in  silent  reminder. 

She  laughed  outright,  and  touched  one 
of  the  carved  ivory  heads.  “ What  does 
that  one  think  of  the  war,  anyhow?” 

“That  canny  old  chap?  He  says,  “It 
is  a traders’  war.’  ” 

“ That’s  what  Mr.  Fitzwinter  says.  The 
flag  follows  trade.” 

“ But  he  says  it  sneeringly,  endorses 
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the  Continental  view  of  British  hypoc- 
risy. Whereas  here  is  just  the  proof  of 
John  Bull’s  sincerity.  Unlike  Russia  or 
Germany,  he  has  no  conscious  scheme  of 
imperial  expansion.  lie  has  no  general 
conceptions  at  all.  And  just  as  his  4 Free- 
dom broadens  slowly  down  from  prece- 
dent to  precedent,’  so  his  Empire  broad- 
ens slowly  down  from  accident  to  acci- 
dent. Adventurers  and  traders  have 
built  it  up — East  India  Companies.  Brit- 
ish Fur  Companies,  British  West  Nova- 
barba  Companies.  lie  blundered  into 
Australia  as  he  blundered  out  of  Amer- 
ica.” 

44  Father  says  our  Empire  will  end  like 
Rome’s.” 

44  No:  it  is  not  founded  on  military 
force,  nor  therefore  mortal.  It  repre- 
sents the  unconscious  expansion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  overwelling  of  its 
energies.  England  never  advances  any- 
where till  she  is  already  there.  The 
Foreign  Office  accepts  each  new  posses- 
sion under  protest,  and  if  she  registers 
them  with  blood,  it  is  under  compulsion.” 

44  Then  you  admit  we  don’t  aim  at 
spreading  civilization.” 

44  That  is  the  poetical  veil  necessary  for 
the  plain  citizen  at  home.  John  Bull  on 
his  island  never  even  sees  the  people  he 
oppresses  or  the  campaigns  he  conducts. 
It  all  comes  to  him  idealized,  almost  as 
art.  He  truly  believes  he  is  spreading 
righteousness  and  the  best,  nay,  the  only 
possible,  Constitution.  Hence  an  unjust 
war  produces  as  great  a moral  glow  as  a 
just,  much  as  a false  coin  does  the  work 
of  a true  one,  so  long  as  everybody  is 
taken  in.  But  the  puzzled  Continent 
talks  of  perfidious  Albion.” 

44  But  my  husband  is  aware  the  coin  is 
false.” 

44  Who  knows?” 

Again  he  angered  her.  44  But  he  was 
to  be  Broser  the  Peace-Maker.” 

44  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But 
not  the  kingdom  of  earth.  Your  husband 
agrees  with  Spinoza:  destroy  whatever 
impedes  your  development.  Would  you 
were  a Spinozist,  too!” 

44  But  I thought  Spinoza  was  a sort  of 
Christ.” 

44  Only  in  conduct,  not  in  thought.  Be- 
lieve me,  Broser  is  not  so  black  as  you 
paint  him.  I told  you  women  always 


idealize — for  good  or  ill.  I catch  curious 
twists  in  him — yearnings  to  do  big  things 
for  the  masses.  If  Nature  has  given  him 
a thick  skin,  it  is  because  she  intends  him 
for  tough  work.” 

44  You  will  persuade  me  out  of  my 
senses.  You  shamelessly  argue  that  Might 
is  Right.” 

44  Ah,  that  is  this  fellow.”  He  pointed 
to  a more  truculent  head,  like  a gargoyle. 
44  But  Might  and  Right  are  not  such  op- 
posites. Right  is  Might  anyhow.  But 
Might  involves  Right,  too.  Might  is 
weakness  unless  morally  federated.  You 
cannot  empty  Might  of  morality.  God 
is  not  on  the  side  of  the  biggest  bat- 
talions, unless  they  are  faithful  to  one 
another  and  obedient  to  their  generals. 
And  since  there  will  always  be  big  bat- 
talions, is  it  not  better  that,  like  the  old 
Hebrews,  they  should  think  God  on  their 
side  ?” 

44  Yes,  but  the  old  Hebrews  had 
prophets  who  reminded  them  of  their 
backsliding.  The  new  national  prophet 
simply  flatters  his  people.” 

44  But  not  only  the  new.  .Virgil  flatters 
the  Romans  as  much  as  Victor  Hugo  the 
French.  The  Jews  are  the  only  people 
whose  literature  is  one  long  denunciation 
of  themselves,  and  who  of  these  inspired 
libels  made  their  liturgy.  True,”  he 
added  musingly,  44  it  became  the  worship 
of  the  letter.  But  wThat  a letter!” 

“Well,  but  in  the  modern  world,  with 
all  these  self-flattering  nations,  each  try- 
ing to  push  its  own  wares,  material  and 
spiritual,  which  are  we  really  to  believe 
has  the  divine  mission?” 

44 1 refer  you  to  Nathan  der  Weise  and 
Lessing’s  fable  of  the  rings.” 

“You  mean,  whichever  in  practice 
makes  most  for  righteousness.” 

44  Precisely.  Do  you  know  Wordsworth's 
lines : 

“ England,  all  nations  in  this  charge  agree : 

But  worse,  more  ignorant  in  love  and  hate. 

Far — far  more  abject  is  thine  Enemy. 

Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  though 
the  freight 

Of  thy  offences  be  a heavy  weight. 

O grief  that  Earth's  best  hopes  rest  all 
with  thee.” 

44  But  you  don’t  care  about  righteous- 
ness.” 

44  It  is  one  ideal;  there  are  others.  But 
it  is  the  one  that  religion  must  concen- 
trate on,  because  the  others  can  take 
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care  of  themselves.  You  enjoin  upon  a 
woman  to  go  to  church,  but  not  to  wear  a 
pretty  bonnet.  Personally,  I agree  with 
Victor  Hugo.  Paris  is  Jerusalem.  It  is 
the  one  self-conscious  city.  London — like 
the  British  Empire — is  an  aggregate  of 
accidents,  sprawled  out  by  speculative 
builders,  to  the  destruction  of  old-world 
gardens.” 

“ Yes — here  I am  at  home.  A thousand 
a year  rent,  and  not  even  a tree !” 

“ And  this  is  the  civilization  we  would 
spread!  Our  ships  go  everywhere  and 
arrive  nowhere.” 

He  would  not  go  in,  and  they  did  not 
meet  at  the  flat  for  a week.  But  her  next 
greeting  of  him  was  excited. 

“ Have  you  seen  the  Quarterly  f The 
article  on  your  work  I” 

“ Has  Margaret  been  buying  the  Quar- 
terly f What  waste!  I never  read  criti- 
cism. Criticism  is  absurd.  The  critic 
cudgels  me,  I cudgel  him.  Only  Time 
can  show  which  rod  is  Moses’s — to  swal- 
low up  the  other.” 

“But  he  doesn’t  cudgel — he  crowns! 
He  says  you  are  truly  a Poet.”  The  word 
Poet,  she  found  to  her  surprise,  still 
trembled  with  undertones,  shimmered 
with  lights. 

He  quoted: 

“ Last  stage  of  all, 

To  hear  the  world  applaud  the  hollow  ghost 
That  blamed  the  living  man.” 

44  But  nobody  ever  blamed  you.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that  ?” 

44  You  told  me  your  life.” 

“ Yes — as  one  shows  a railway  tour  on 
a map.  I had  to  sit  in  the  slow  train — 
third-class — with  the  stuffy  snuffy  peo- 
ple, and  endure  the  endless  crawl  and 
choke  in  the  long  tunnels.  You  see  it 
all  in  a whisk.  No,  no  one  will  ever  real- 
ly know  my  life — least  of  all  a woman.” 

“ But  you  have  come  out  of  the  tun- 
nels— the  sunlight  of  immortality  is  shin- 
ing on  you.” 

44  True.  That  means  some  money.  The 
advantage  of  writing  immortal  works  is 
that  they  last  at  least  your  own  lifetime. 
Otherwise — to  be  one  of  the  D’s  in  a Bi- 
ographical Dictionary,  sandwiched  be- 
tween a twelfth-century  saint  and  a twen- 
ty-fifth-century aeronaut ! Oh,  I am  sick 
of  the  little  people  who  compile  the  big 
dictionaries.  The  ants  are  wiser.  Let 
us  endure  and  die  in  silence.” 
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44  Is  there  nothing  that  could  make  you 
happy?”  she  cried  desperately. 

“ Nothing : save  the  repopulation  of  the 
planet.” 

“ By  whom  ?” 

“ By  people  I could  live  among.” 

44  By  Beyond-Men  ? But  then  you 
would  have  nobody  to  despise !” 

44  Ah,  you  despise  me  for  despising.” 

“I  think  you  might  put  a little  more 
love  into  your  contempt — and  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

“ In  short — I am  a prig.” 

This  time  she  was  desperate.  “Yes!” 

He  came  over  and  took  her  hands. 
“ And  a prophet ! Confess  that,  too.” 
They  laughed  and  looked  into  each  oth- 
er’s eyes,  and  his  grasp  tightened.  “ So 
I am  to  put  a little  more  love  into  my 
contempt.” 

“ I don’t  say  into  your  contempt  for 
me,”  she  said,  smiling,  and  trying  to  re- 
lease her  hands. 

“Forgive  me,”  he  said,  loosing  them, 
“ I know  not  what  I do.” 

“What  you  are  to  do  is  to  sit  down 
instantly  and  read  the  article,”  she  said 
sternly. 

He  took  the  Quarterly . “ I dare  say  I 
should  have  read  it  when  you  were  gone,” 
he  said. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

OLD  COMRADES. 

It  was  the  greatest  night  of  Broser’s 
life.  The  Opposition  had  tried  to  turn 
out  the  Government  on  its  War  Policy, 
but  Broser  was  a great  Parliamentary 
cricketer — a hard  hitter  and  a terribly 
twisty  bowler — and  to-night  he  had  scored 
his  century  not  out,  against  the  nastiest 
balls.  In  the  rival  House  the  poor  old 
Earl  of  Yeoford  had  made  a duck’s  egg. 
The  original  British  West  Novabarba 
Company  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
Government  and  the  district  turned  into 
a Crown  Colony,  but  the  rest  of  the  un- 
happy country  was  given  over — as  Bro- 
ser put  it — “ to  companies  and  quarrels.” 
Annexation  was  pacification,  he  said,  and 
the  House  had  applauded,  and  the  Prince, 
listening,  had  applauded,  as  all  England 
and  all  the  Empire  would  applaud  to- 
morrow. All,  that  is,  except  the  small 
minority  who  shared  the  opinions  of  Al- 
legra  or  the  prejudices  of  the  Duchess 
of  Dalesbury.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
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he  had  repudiated  with  aplomb.  “ I 
agree  with  Lord  Lyndhurst,”  he  said, 
shrewdly  endorsing  an  aristocrat’s  bill: 
“ To  turn  the  other  cheek  is  unworthy  of 
a great  nation.”  He  had  on  a prior  occa- 
sion endorsed  Lord  Palmerston’s,  “Man 
is  a fighting  animal.”  And  this  breezy 
fearlessness,  so  sensitively  in  tune  with 
the  temper  of  the  day,  was  fast  making 
Broser  the  idol  of  Britain.  The  British 
working-man,  who  twenty  years  before 
had  plunged  feverishly  into  politics, 
reading  history  and  debating  in  his  clubs, 
the  working-man  who  had  assembled  in 
his  thousands  to  cheer  “ Fighting  Bob’s  ” 
republicanism,  was  now  the  devotee  of 
athleticism  and  sport.  Even  the  thinking 
classes  had  been  undermined  by  several 
decades  of  Darwinism.  Britain  would  be 
safe  under  “ Fighting  Bob,”  it  was  felt. 
He  might  have  changed  his  coat,  but  he 
was  always  ready  to  take  it  off.  No 
damned  sentimental  nonsense,  no  wishy- 
washy  diplomacy,  but  a blow  straight 
from  the  shirt  sleeve. 

What  wonder  if  Broser’s  square  boots 
trod  on  air,  if  he  felt  himself  a storehouse 
of  electric  energy,  wires  radiating  from 
him  in  every  direction,  charged  with  his 
will!  The  administration  of  his  depart- 
ment, the  patronage  at  his  command, 
provided  countless  channels  for  the  pas- 
sage of  his  force.  And  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  letters  and  cables  came  to  him, 
and  the  other  great  men  of  the  earth 
reached  out  antennae  to  him  across  the 
seas.  Supremely  self-centred,  he  moved 
through  the  scenes  of  daily  life  and  social 
diversion  with  complacent  condescension, 
distributed  his  words  and  smiles  as  so 
many  pieces  of  patronage,  became  the 
great  actor  who  enters  to  music  and  goes 
out  to  applause. 

But  as  he  trod  the  silent  streets  to- 
night, walking  home  alone  to  quell  his 
cerebral  excitement  and  give  himself  a 
chance  of  sleep,  the  springiness  of  the 
victor’s  step  was  not  his.  Technical  ne- 
cessities had  kept  him  till  the  House  rose, 
and  in  this  supreme  moment  of  triumph 
the  cry  of  “ Who  goes  home?”  struck  jar- 
ring notes  from  his  tense  nerves.  What 
home  had  he  to  go  to  ? In  the  cool  night 
air,  under  a sky  of  cloud-tangled  stars, 
he  remembered  his  long-lost  Susannah; 
heard  her  heart-cry : “ I should  have 
liked  to  see  you  Prime  Minister,  Bob.” 


Ah,  how  she  would  have  twined  warm 
arms  around  him,  sobbed  with  joy  and 
pride,  while  this  intellectual  iceberg  of 
an  Allegra  radiated  freezing  airs  of 
scorn  and  hauteur,  unmoved  by  all  his 
achievements.  Why  had  she  not  been  in 
the  Gallery  to-night  to  hear  his  great 
speech?  They  could  have  driven  home 
together,  nestling  cozily.  Curse  her,  she 
took  after  her  mother.  Marshmont’s 
wife  was  a bad  example.  He  might  have 
known  it  was  in  the  blood.  They  thought 
only  of  themselves,  these  hysterical 
minxes,  never  of  the  great  causes  incar- 
nated in  their  husbands.  But  he  would 
be  revenged  upon  her,  he  would  no  longer 
live  this  loveless  life.  His  fancy  lingered 
on  facile  possibilities. 

He  digressed  to  Westminster  Bridge  to 
calm  himself  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
river  with  its  wonderful  twinkling 
reaches.  As  he  turned  back  he  was  con- 
scious of  a shadow  crossing  his,  and 
started  nervously.  After  some  moments 
he  became  sure  he  was  followed.  His 
heart  beat  quickly.  A vague  apprehen- 
sion of  assassination  gave  the  last  touch 
to  his  sense  of  importance.  This  Nova- 
barbese  war  touched  many  interests.  He 
must  really  be  more  careful.  He  grasped 
his  stick  tighter  and  turned  suddenly. 

“ What  the  devil  are  you  following  me 
for?” 

The  white-bearded  tramp  jumped  back. 

“ Don’t  you  know  me,  Mr.  Broser  ?”  he 
said  whiningly.  “ Professor  Pont.” 

" Professor  Pont !”  Contempt  and  re- 
assurance were  mingled  in  the  states- 
man’s laugh,  as  by  the  light  of  a street 
lamp  he  beheld  the  unreverend  white- 
bearded  figure. 

“ I’ve  called  on  you  many  a time : but 
they  never  would  let  me  into  the  lobby  or 
through  your  hall  door.  You  might  have 
answered  my  letters.” 

“ Did  you  write  to  me?” 

“ Half  a dozen  times.” 

“ My  secretary  did  not  mention  it. 
Begging-letters  are  not  passed  on  to  me.” 

“ How  do  you  know  they  were  begging- 
letters?”  Pont  murmured. 

“ I begged  the  question,”  said  Broser, 
with  one  of  his  neat  Parliamentary  repar- 
tees. 

“ Your  old  insight  has  not  deserted  you. 
I was  touring  with  a theatrical  company 
and  improving  the  business  every  night. 
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but  the  stage-manager  grew  jealous  of 
rate.  Look  how  I am  shivering — without 
an  overcoat.” 

“ Summer  is  upon  us,”  said  Broser 
cheerfully. 

“ You  might  help  an  old  chum.” 

“ You  have  the  impudence  to  call  me  a 
chum!  You,  a man  who  has  been  in 
prison.” 

“ I have  been  out  of  prison  quite  a 
time  now,”  he  replied  humbly. 

“ So  I see — by  the  way  your  hair  has 
grown  again.  But  as  you  make  your  bed, 
my  man,  so  you  must  lie  on  it.” 

“And  who  made  your  wife’s  death- 
bed— that  I lifted  her  to  lie  on  that 
night!”  Pont  shouted  angrily.  “It  was 
you  that  killed  her.” 

“ You  scoundrel ! You  low  malicious 
criminal  liar!  I see  you  are  hankering 
after  your  old  prison  quarters.”  Broser 
raised  his  stick,  outraged  in  every  in- 
stinct. 

“You  don’t  frighten  me.  Unless  you 
recognize  our  old  friendship.  I’ll  write 
up  the  whole  story  in  the  papers.” 

“ You !”  Broser  laughed.  “ Who  would 
publish  your  vaporings  ?” 

“ There’s  many  a paper  that  would  be 
glad  to  see  you  fall.  Nicht  wahr?” 

“ Ha ! There’s  a policeman.”  And 
Broser  moved  forwards. 

“ And  the  history  of  your  second  mar- 
riage— a boon  for  the  society  journals. 
What?” 

Broser  paused,  startled.  Was  it  possi- 
ble any  one  had  an  inkling  of  his  do- 
mestic secrets? 

“ Aha ! I warned  you  against  that  lit- 
tle Allegra.  Who  was  it,  you  told  me, 
used  to  call  her  Alligator?” 

Broser  caught  him  by  the  throat.  “ IIow 
dare  you?  How  dare  you  mention  my 
wife’s  name?  You  scum,  you  foul-mouth- 
ed blackguard,  who  never  knew  what  the 
word  wife  means !” 

“Let  me  go!”  gasped  the  Professor. 


“ The  policeman  is  turning  his  lantern 
on  you.” 

It  was  true,  and  in  this  ridiculous  sit- 
uation Broser  loosed  his  bull-dog  grip. 

“ Give  me  fifty  pounds  and  I’ll  save 
you  from  a scandal,  before  it  leaks  out.” 

“Pooh!  What  scandal  can  you  save 
me  from?” 

Pont  looked  mischievous  meanings.  “ I 
have  told  you  more  than  I should  without 
a fee.” 

Venomous  thoughts  darted,  poisonous, 
through  Broser’s  veins.  But  all  he  said 
calmly  was,  “ You  know  the  sentence  for 
blackmailing.” 

“ Only  fifty  pounds.  The  day  will 
come  when  you  will  wish  you  had  given 
me  a thousand.” 

“ I never  pay  blackmail.” 

“ Then  make  me  a bet,”  said  the  Pro- 
fessor eagerly.  “ Bet  me  that  a certain 
person  will  not  be  found  at  a certain  ad- 
dress next  Tuesday  afternoon.  If  she — 
if  the  person  is  there,  you  pay  me  fifty 
pounds.” 

“ And  if  you  lose !”  said  Broser  mock- 
ingly. But  inwardly  he  was  on  fire  with 
rage  and  shame.  He  had  no  doubt  who 
was  the  person  and  what  the  address — 
had  lie  not  seen  it  on  a card  in  Orvieto? 
— and  amid  all  his  tumult  of  mind,  he 
was  pleased  with  himself  at  outwitting 
the  Professor. 

“ Good-night,  my  dear  Professor  of 
Welshing.  Our  policeman  objects  to 
gambling  as  much  as  to  blackmailing.” 

“ Five  pounds!”  cried  Pont  desperately. 

“No;  but  you  may  call  me  that  hansom 
and  I’ll  give  you  sixpence.” 

Professor  Otto  Pont  called  the  han- 
som and  pocketed  the  sixpence. 

The  man  who  drove  off  was,  however, 
the  unhappier  of  the  two.  He  who  had 
been  so  true,  so  faithful,  so  long-suffer- 
ing! This  was  his  reward!  To  be 
stabbed  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph! 

[to  be  continued.] 
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TO  understand  the  present  uprising  in 
China,  which  has  startled  the  whole 
civilized  world  by  its  suddenness 
and  atrocities,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
history  of  foreign  intercourse  with  China. 
This  sudden  ebullition  of  hatred  and  op- 
position is  not  of  recent  growth.  The 
fact  is  that  while  necessity  has  compelled 
acquiescence  in  the  presence  of  foreigners 
in  their  country,  they  have  never  been 
welcomed  or  understood  by  the  Chinese. 
Suspicion  of  the  motives  of  foreigners 
has  been  present  from  the  beginning.  To 
call  this  Boxer  movement  simply  opposi- 
tion to  the  missionary  and  his  work  is  no 
more  true  than  to  say  it  was  an  expression 
of  hatred  to  the  merchant  or  the  diplomat 
as  such.  For  a century  the  Westerner 
has  been  to  the  thought  of  the  Chinese, 
openly  expressed  or  not,  a u foreign  devil,” 
whether  missionary,  merchant,  or  ambas- 
sador. In  general  terms,  therefore,  the 
grounds  of  this  opposition  and  hatred 
must  be  sought  in  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  all  classes  of  Chinese  that  foreigners 
desire  to  eventually  seize  upon  their 
territory — which  view  has  not  been  dissi- 
pated by  recent  events — in  the  opium 
trade,  and  in  missionaries  especially  as 
the  suspected  emissaries  of  foreigners  in 
their  designs  upon  the  country.  In  this 
connection  the  pride,  conceit,  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Chinese  themselves  must  not 
be  overlooked  as  important  elements  in 
the  problem. 

China  occupies  a unique  position 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
In  ancient  times  she  was  almost  perfectly 
isolated  from  the  Western  world  by  nat- 
ural and  artificial  barriers.  On  the  west- 
ern border  are  almost  impassable  moun- 
tain ranges  effectually  cutting  off  inter- 
course from  that  direction;  and,  before 
the  days  of  steam  and  electricity,  the  long 
and  perilous  journey  by  sea  was  almost  as 
effective  a barrier  from  the  east.  Here, 
practically  walled  in  from  the  remainder 
of  the  world,  rose  the  Chinese  Empire, 


with  a country  so  well  endowed  by  nature 
as  to  be  capable  of  supplying  everything 
needed  for  the  development  of  a great 
nation.  In  her  seclusion  all  the  know- 
ledge either  her  rulers  or  people  possessed 
of  the  outside  world  was  derived  from 
occasional  conflicts  with  the  small  tribes 
near  her  borders,  but  these  were  never 
sufficiently  prolonged  or  extensive  to  give 
any  correct  information  of  the  great 
western  world,  nor  to  develop  anything 
like  a warlike  spirit  in  her  people.  So  in- 
significant seemed  the  surrounding  na- 
tions when  compared  with  their  owm  vast 
empire  that  the  Chinese  very  naturally 
thought  of  themselves  as,  and  called 
themselves,  the  “ Middle  Kingdom.” 
With  no  entanglements  with  foreign  na- 
tions, the  local  rebellions,  though  frequent, 
did  not  greatly  hinder  the  ordinary  prog- 
ress of  affairs,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  not  seriously  disturbed  in  their  pur- 
suit of  the  peaceful  arts,  of  literature,  and 
the  development  of  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  no  other  nation  ever  had  such  a 
wide  and  productive  territory  so  complete- 
ly separated  from  external  influences, 
with  so  long  and  uninterrupted  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  her  pecul- 
iar institutions  and  civilization.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Chinese  people 
became  perfectly  satisfied  with  themselves 
and  their  attainments,  and  the  conditions 
in  which  they  lived.  The  result  was  the 
growth  and  cultivation,  through  a long 
succession  of  generations,  of  an  intoler- 
ant pride  and  an  arrogant  conceit  that 
have  been  a greater  barrier  to  their  prog- 
ress than  the  ocean  and  mountains  were 
to  intercourse  with  the  ancient  world. 

After  centuries  of  this  almost  unin- 
terrupted seclusion  the  time  of  transition 
came.  A small  cloud  may  sometimes  be 
seen  rising  out  of  a serene  sky  in  the 
west.  At  first  it  attracts  but  little  atten- 
tion because  of  its  seeming  insignifi- 
cance, but  it  may  be  the  messenger  that 
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precedes  the  refreshing  shower  that  brings 
vegetation  out  of  the  parched  ground  and 
fills  the  land  with  plenty;  or  it  may  indi- 
cate the  gathering  of  the  storm  that 
sweeps  over  the  country  with  irresistible 
fury.  So  it  was  when  years  ago  a little 
company  of  traders  established  them- 
selves in  Canton.  Their  presence  was  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference.  They 
were  considered  representatives  of  the 
outer  barbarians  seeking  to  better  their 
condition  out  of  the  wealth  of  China,  and 
so  long  as  they  conformed  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  they  were  suffered  to  remain. 
The  self-sufficiency,  pride,  and  arrogance 
of  the  literati  and  rulers  blinded  them  to 
the  fact  that  possibly  the  coming  of  these 
foreigners  might  become  a great  blessing 
to  their  own  people.  Instead  of  being 
welcomed,  and  an  effort  being  made  to 
profit  by  the  new  methods  and  energy  of 
these  strangers,  they  were  regarded  with 
suspicion;  and  every  occasion  was  taken 
to  interfere  with  their  freedom  of  ac- 
tivity and  the  development  of  commer- 
cial and  political  relations  which  might 
have  been  mutually  advantageous.  The 
result  of  the  adoption  at  that  time  of  a 
more  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  would 
have  been  that  China  to-day  would  be 
among  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous 
of  the  nations — although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  selfish  and  illiberal  con- 
duct of  the  East  India  Company  was  not 
such  as  to  allay  the  fears  and  inspire  the 
confidence  of  the  Chinese. 

Ignorant  opposition  finally  brought  on 
the  storm,  and  war  for  the  first  time  re- 
vealed the  mighty  power  that  lay  con- 
cealed somewhere  among  the  far-distant 
nations  whence  these  foreigners  came. 
When  the  clouds  cleared  away,  Canton, 
Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai 
were  declared  open  ports,  where  foreigners 
could  enter  with  certain  privileges  of 
residence  and  trade  secured  by  treaty, 
while  the  island  of  Hongkong  permanent- 
ly became  a British  possession — the  be- 
ginning of  the  alienation  of  Chinese 
territory.  The  energy  of  the  Occident 
had  come  into  collision  with  the  inertia 
of  the  Orient,  and  a new  relationship  and 
adjustment  was  to  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult, though,  because  of  the  vastness  of 
the  materials  affected,  the  movement 
must  be  slow  in  the  beginning. 

In  less  than  twenty  years  the  storm 


again  swept  over  the  empire,  and  Peking 
was  taken  by  the  allied  armies.  New 
treaties  were  made,  and  thirteen  more 
cities  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade, 
extending  along  the  coast  from  Canton  to 
Tientsin,  and  up  the  Yangtze  as  far  as 
Hankow.  Gradually  these  places  were 
occupied  by  foreigners  from  the  various 
nations  of  the  West,  and  by  better  ac- 
quaintance and  more  extensive  inter- 
course friendly  relations  increased,  and 
the  contact  of  Western  nations  became 
recognized  as  a permanent  factor  of  the 
empire;  and  whether  this  factor  was  wel- 
comed or  not,  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
Chinese  statesmen  thought  it  the  proper 
policy  to  seek  whatever  advantage  the 
situation  offered  to  China. 

The  long-suspected  plans  of  foreigners 
now  rapidly  developed.  The  war  with 
France  resulted  in  the  loss  to  China  of 
Tonkin.  Later  came  the  Japanese  war, 
and  additional  loss  of  territory.  Japan 
secured  Formosa,  but,  owing  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  three  great  European 
powers,  had  to  relinquish  her  claim  upon 
Manchuria,  while  China  had  to  increase 
her  indemnity  to  Japan  by  thirty  million 
taels  for  the  recession,  only  to  see  the 
province,  including  the  fortress  of  Port 
Arthur,  seized  by  Russia.  China’s  weak- 
ness was  revealed,  and  loss  of  valuable 
territory  became  alarmingly  frequent. 
The  Germans  seized  Kiaochow,  the  Eng- 
lish Wei  - hai  - wei,  and  later  extensive 
concessions  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Hongkong.  The  French  occupied  Lung- 
chow  in  the  south,  and  frequent  demands 
have  been  made  since.  Besides  this  seiz- 
ure of  strategic  portions  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory by  foreign  governments,  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  West  have  constantly  pub- 
lished articles  seriously  outlining  schemes 
for  the  complete  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  Russia  is  to  have  the  north, 
Germany  the  province  of  Shantung,  Eng- 
land the  rich  and  populous  valley  of  the 
Yangtze,  France  the  three  great  southern 
provinces;  Japan,  they  allege,  is  to  ac- 
quire Fukien,  and  other  nations  whatever 
might  be  left.  All  of  this  discussion  is 
translated,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  rulers 
of  China,  and  only  serves  to  augment  the 
long-cherished  hatred  against  the  nations 
who  deliberately  plan  to  take  their  coun- 
try away  from  them. 

Nor  can  the  foreign  merchant  escape 
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the  responsibility  of  a full  share  of  the 
opposition  that  has  always  existed  in 
China.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
sometimes  trade  becomes  only  another 
name  for  greed,  which  ignores  every  moral 
consideration  and  high  principle  of 
civilization,  except  the  one  controlling 
item  of  “ Profit  and  Loss.”  Hence  it 
sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  nations, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  rights, 
to  enact  prohibitory  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  people.  The  advance  of 
civilization  often  brings  in  its  train 
evils  that  counterbalance  its  benefits. 
For  instance,  the  advance  of  our  civiliza- 
tion into  the  Philippines,  which  has  car- 
ried with  it  the  American  saloon  with  all 
its  attendant  drunkenness  and  crime,  has 
not  been  a blessing  unmixed  with  evil. 
It  is  a trite  saying  that  “ the  inferior 
races  must  disappear  before  the  advance 
of  the  superior,”  but  it  always  appears 
that  those  nations  which  have  the  power 
to  advance  consider  themselves  the  supe- 
rior race.  And  yet  may  we  not  believe 
that  the  highest  type  of  civilization  pos- 
sesses no  inherent  right  to  oppress  and 
exterminate  weaker  nations  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact?  Neither  for  the 
selfish  purpose  of  making  money  should 
trade — which  is  said  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  civilization — be  allowed  to  debauch 
and  destroy  the  people  of  a nation  where 
it  is  introduced,  whether  by  force  or  by 
voluntary  treaty,  simply  because  they  be- 
long to  what  is  termed  an  alien  race. 
Lord  Kitchener  announced  that  in  the 
Soudan  he  would  advance  civilization, 
but  would  rigorously  prohibit  two  of  the 
great  evils  that  have  accompanied  civili- 
zation into  Africa,  namely  the  slave  trade 
and  the  rum  traffic.  But  what  of  foreign 
trade  in  China;  has  it  always  been  a 
blessing  to  the  people?  In  the  main  it 
has  been  honorable  and  beneficial  both  to 
foreigner  and  Chinese,  but  how  can  one 
forget  the  awful  curse  of  opium?  Not- 
withstanding the  repeated  protests  from 
the  rulers  in  China,  the  trade  is  upheld 
and  sustained  because  it  brings  large 
profits  to  the  merchants  dealing  in  it, 
and  because  it  is  a source  of  large  rev- 
enue to  the  richest  colony  of  one  of  the 
highest  civilized  nations  in  the  world. 
Chang  Chi-tung,  one  of  the  ablest  vice- 
roys of  China,  recently  wrote  as  follows: 
“ Assuredly,  it  is  not  foreign  intercourse 


that  is  ruining  China,  but  this  dreadful 
poison.  Oh,  the  grief  and  desolation  it 
has  wrought  to  our  people!  A hundred 
years  ago  the  curse  came  upon  us  more 
blasting  and  deadly  in  its  effects  than 
the  great  Flood,  or  the  scourge  of  the 
Fierce  Beasts,  for  the  waters,  after  nine 
years,  and  the  ravages  of  the  man-eaters 
were  confined  to  one  place.  Opium  has 
spread  with  frightful  rapidity  and  heart- 
rending results  through  the  provinces. 
Millions  upon  millions  have  been  struck 
down  by  the  plague.  To-day  it  is  running 
like  wild-fire.  In  its  swift,  deadly  course 
it  is  spreading  devastation  everywhere, 
wrecking  the  minds,  and  eating  away  the 
strength  and  wealth  of  its  victims.  The 
ruin  of  the  mind  is  the  most  woful  of 
its  many  deleterious  effects.  The  poison 
enfeebles  the  will,  saps  the  strength  of  the 
body,  renders  the  consumer  incapable  of 
performing  his  regular  duties,  and  unfit 
for  travel  from  one  place  to  another.  It 
consumes  his  substance,  and  reduces  the 
miserable  wretch  to  poverty,  barrenness, 
and  senility.  Unless  something  is  soon 
done  to  arrest  this  awful  scourge  in  its 
devastating  march,  the  Chinese  people 
will  be  transformed  into  satyrs  and 
devils!  This  is  the  present  condition  of 
our  country.  The  Chinese  government 
formerly  prohibited  the  use  and  importa- 
tion of  opium  under  penalty  of  death, 
but  the  prohibition  was  of  no  avail.  In 
all  her  history  China  has  never  been 
placed  in  such  frightful  circumstances.” 

The  intense  feeling  that  has  called 
forth  this  terrific  arraignment,  by  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  progressive 
statesmen  in  China,  of  one  of  the  leading 
articles  of  trade  legalized  and  enforced 
by  treaty,  is  shared  by  multitudes  of 
Chinese,  and  cannot  be  eliminated  from 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  Chinese 
estimate  of  foreigners.  That  is  a condi- 
tion that  Lord  Salisbury  might  take  into 
consideration  when  exhorting  missiona- 
ries “ to  temper  their  enthusiasm  with 
Christian  prudence.” 

Nor  can  we  deny  the  fact  that  part  of 
the  prejudice  and  opposition  of  the 
Chinese  comes  from  the  presence  of  mis- 
sionaries in  their  country.  But  this  is 
infinitesimally  less  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligious teaching,  and  educational  and 
benevolent  work,  than  because  of  the  sus- 
picion that  they  are  advance  agents  pre- 
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paring  the  people  for  eventual  foreign 
occupation.  It  seems  impossible  for  an 
ordinary  Chinese  to  understand  a pure- 
ly benevolent  act,  or  to  interpret  the 
foreigner  as  inspired  by  a genuinely  al- 
truistic motive. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
churches  were  formed  and  large  numbers 
of  converts  were  received.  The  priests 
were  in  high  favor  at  the  court,  having 
gained  great  influence  largely  through 
their  astronomical  and  mathematical 
knowledge.  It  was  only  after  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope  in  Rome  to  settle 
some  of  their  religious  controversies  that 
determined  official  opposition  was  shown, 
and  they  were  driven  from  the  country. 
The  Emperor  and  his  advisers  concluded 
that  if  there  was  a rule  outside  of  China 
who  had  more  authority  than  the  rulers  of 
China,  in  deciding  questions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  their  own  people,  they  had 
better  prevent  the  spread  of  such  a heresy 
by  expelling  the  missionaries.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  priests  in  cases  of  litiga- 
tion between  native  Christians  and  the 
heathen  has  been  a constant  source  of 
irritation  to  the  Chinese  officials,  and 
has  tended  to  confirm  them  in  their  opin- 
ion that  missionaries  are  actuated  by  po- 
litical considerations.  To  say  that  Prot- 
estant missionaries  have  sometimes  been 
unwise  in  their  dealings  with  the  Chinese, 
and  in  their  attitude  toward  native  pre- 
judices and  religions,  is  to  say  they  are 
not  more  infallible  than  other  people. 
They  have,  however,  always  encountered 
more  prejudice  and  opposition  from  the 
literati  and  official  classes  than  among 
the  common  people.  With  rare  exceptions 
the  village  population  and  farmers  have 
been  very  friendly  to  missionaries,  and 
from  these  classes  the  largest  number  of 
converts  have  been  gained.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  educational  and  medical  work 
of  the  missionaries  has  often  been  com- 
mended in  the  highest  terms  by  official 
proclamations  and  imperial  edicts.  The 
English  Premier  spoke  literal  truth  when 
he  said,  “ Christians  are  not  being  attack- 
ed in  China  because  of  their  religion,  but 
because  it  and  other  nations  had  got 
the  idea  that  missionary  work  was  a 
mere  instrument  of  the  secular  govern- 
ment in  order  to  achieve  the  objects  it 
had  in  view.” 


The  present  uprising,  though  the 
legitimate  product  of  past  prejudices,  had 
its  immediate  origin  in  more  recent 
events.  It  is  a sort  of  culmination  of 
the  reaction  against  the  reform  move- 
ment which  gained  considerable  influence 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Japanese  war. 
This  reform  movement  was  started  by 
patriotic  and  progressive  young  men  who 
had  intelligence  and  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  China  was  far  behind  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  all  that  makes  a 
nation  great.  They  were  humiliated 
that  the  little  island  empire  of  Japan, 
whose  people  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
despise  as  “ Dwarfs,”  should  so  easily 
conquer  their  own  great  and  proud  na- 
tion, and  they  desired  to  see  China  enter 
upon  a line  of  progress  that  would  make 
her  the  equal  in  intelligence  and  power 
of  Western  nations.  Unfortunately,  the 
chief  of  these  reformers,  Kang  Yu-wei, 
was  very  unwise  in  the  precipitancy  with 
which  he  persuaded  the  young  Emperor 
to  introduce  his  radical  measures.  The 
people  were  not  prepared  for  them.  The 
conservative  mandarins,  who  had  reached 
their  exalted  positions  of  power  and  afflu- 
ence by  means  of  the  systems  of  educa- 
tion and  examinations  which  had  been 
in  existence  for  many  centuries,  became 
alarmed.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
persuaded  the  Empress  Dowager  that 
her  own  power,  if  not  her  life,  was  in 
danger  of  being  entirely  lost  through  the 
introduction  of  so  many  foreign  innova- 
tions. Then  came  the  coup  d’etat  of  1898, 
the  dethronement  of  the  Emperor,  the 
escape  of  Kang  Yu-wei,  and  the  summary 
decapitation  without  trial  of  six  of  the 
young  reformers.  Repressive  measures 
were  enacted,  and  the  impression  became 
prevalent  that  an  anti-foreign  policy  had 
been  inaugurated  by  the  government. 
Foreigners  were  attacked  on  the  streets 
of  Peking.  General  Tung  Fu-siang,  his 
army  flushed  with  victories  in  the  North- 
west, was  ordered  to  Peking,  and  encamp- 
ed in  the  Southern  Park.  The  soldiers 
believed  they  had  come  to  aid  in  expelling 
the  foreigners,  for  almost  immediately 
they  attacked  the  foreign  engineers  on 
the  railroad,  and  exhibited  their  insolence 
whenever  they  met  a foreigner.  Soon 
after  this  the  work  of  the  Boxers  began  in 
the  provinces  of  Shantung  and  southern 
Chili.  Undoubtedly  they  were  at  first  in- 
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censed  against  the  Catholics,  because  of 
their  political  tendencies  and  interfer- 
ence in  lawsuits.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  many  missionaries  who  were  witnesses 
of  the  first  outrages.  But  the  feeling  of 
hatred  was  intensified  by  the  action  of  the 
Germans  in  push^pg  their  railway  and 
mining  interests  in  Shantung.  Having 
previously  seized  the  port  of  Kiaochow, 
they  depended  more  upon  the  “ mailed 
fist”  than  patience  and  conciliation  in 
extending  their  influence  and  control  in 
the  province.  Conflicts  with  the  natives 
resulted,  an  armed  force  was  sent  to  pro- 
tect the  engineers  and  workmen,  and  two 
entire  villages  were  destroyed  and  sev- 
eral people  killed.  Whether  or  not  this 
was  all  unavoidable,  and  whether  the 
Germans  were  justified  in  this  exhibition 
of  power  in  “ giving  the  Chinese  a les- 
son,” is  not  now  under  discussion.  It  is 
referred  to  in  this  connection  only  to 
show  one  of  the  irritating  causes  that 
confirm  the  Chinese  in  their  opinion  of 
the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of  all 
foreigners. 

The  disturbances  first  appeared  as  per^ 
secution  of  native  Christians.  Appeals  to 
the  local  officials  were  of  no  avail.  The 
mandarins  in  most  instances  evidently 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  rioters.  Rep- 
resentations to  Peking  failed  to  bring 
any  adequate  protection.  When  Mr. 
Brooks  fell  a victim  to  the  murderous 
attacks,  the  foreign  ambassadors  became 
convinced  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  British  consular 
service,  was  sent  from  Shanghai  to  be 
present  at  the  trial  of  the  murderers  at 
Chinan-foo.  The  Governor  of  Shantung, 
at  the  demand  of  the  British  minister, 
had  been  relieved  from  office,  but  on  ar- 
rival in  Peking  was  honored  by  repeated 
audiences  with  the  Empress  Dowager, 
and  decorated  for  meritorious  conduct 
and  appointed  Governor  of  Shansi ! Gen- 
eral Yuan  Shi-kai  with  his  foreign-drillcd 
troops  was  sent  to  restore  order  and 
punish  the  guilty.  He  showed  his  will- 
ingness to  vigorously  execute  his  com- 
mission, but  was  evidently  repressed  by 
secret  orders  from  the  throne.  A sem- 
blance of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  was  made  to  put  down  the  se- 
cret societies,  and  for  a time  there  was  a 
lull  in  their  depredations,  but  it  proved 
only  temporary.  Drilling  was  continued 


even  in  public  places,  and  additions  to  the 
societies  were  rapidly  made  in  hundreds 
of  villages.  Suddenly  even  the  walls  of 
Peking  flamed  with  threatening  placards, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  rise  and  ex- 
terminate the  foreigners  and  native 
Christians  as  the  cause  of  all  China’s 
woes,  and  before  the  outside  world  could 
realize  what  was  happening,  the  foreign 
ambassadors  and  other  residents  were 
shut  up  within  the  city  walls,  their  live9 
placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  much  of 
their  property  destroyed,  while  hundreds 
of  native  converts  were  brutally  mas- 
sacred. 

What  degree  of  responsibility  eventu- 
ally can  be  fixed  upon  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment for  this  disgraceful  state  of  af- 
fairs remains  for  future  investigation 
and  decision  by  the  diplomatic  body;  but 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  vast  hordes 
of  the  regular  army  were  engaged  in  op- 
posing the  advance  of  the  allied  forces  in 
the  attempt  to  rescue  the  legations  and 
beleaguered  foreigners  in  Peking.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  throw  the  blame  for  this  attack 
upon  the  allied  forces  themselves,  because 
they  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Taku 
forts,  and  because  of  the  menace  implied 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  marines  in 
Peking. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
anti-foreign  sentiment  in  the  Chinese 
government  has  been  growing  rapidly 
ever  since  the  reaction  against  the  re- 
form movement  two  years  ago.  The  Em- 
press Dowager  has  succeeded  in  surround- 
ing herself  with  the  most  noted  foreign- 
haters  in  the  empire.  Prominent  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Kang  Yi,  who  was  made  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  be- 
came the  most  influential  and  confidential 
adviser  of  the  Empress  Dowager.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Grand 
Council  is  a much  more  influential  and 
authoritative  body  than  the  Tsung-li-Ya- 
men,  or  Foreign  Office.  Kang  Yi’s  ani- 
mus was  displayed  during  his  tour  of  the 
southern  provinces,  to  which  he  was 
sent  to  report  on  the  conditions  of  trade. 
He  insisted  on  closing  all  government 
schools  founded  on  Western  models,  the 
abandoning  of  foreign  drill  for  the  Chi- 
nese army  as  tending  to  destroy  the 
bravery  of  the  troops,  and  advocated  a re- 
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turn  to  all  the  ancient  methods  of  China, 
literary,  military,  and  financial,  includ- 
ing the  wholesale  mulcting  of  merchants 
to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  empire. 

Hsu  Tung,  who  was  appointed  tutor  to 
the  heir-apparent.  He  has  for  years  been 
known  in  Peking  for  his  bitter  anti- 
foreign  feeling,  which  he  carried  to  the 
absurdity  of  protesting  against  the  pav- 
ing of  Legation  Street  in  front  of  his 
residence,  as  a deflection  in  the  road  be- 
fore his  gate  is  in  evidence. 

Li  Ping-hung,  who  at  the  command  of 
the  Germans  some  time  ago  was  cashiered 
because  of  his  opposition  to  their  occupa- 
tion, was  restored  to  favor  and  given  a 
lucrative  office.  It  is  reported  that  he 
was  sent  to  Nanking  to  persuade  the  vice- 
roy there  to  join  the  rebellion  against 
foreigners. 

Prince  Tuan,  father  of  the  heir-appar- 
ent, and  usurper  of  the  imperial  throne, 
has  suddenly  come  into  prominence  as 
the  leader  of  the  opposing  forces. 

General  Tung  Fu-siang  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  this  article. 

If  one  is  to  be  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps,  the  Empress  Dowager  will  cer- 
tainly have  difficulty  in  proving  her 
friendliness  to  foreigners  while  surround- 
ing herself  with  chief  counsellors  of  such 
known  antecedents  and  bitter  anti-foreign 
sentiments. 

The  attitude  of  the  government  may  be 
further  inferred  from  the  fact  that  high 
officials  suspected  of  friendliness  to 
foreigners  lost  their  positions  on  some 
fictitious  charge.  Chang  Yin-huan,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal-mind- 
ed members  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  was 
banished.  Hu  Chi-fen,  the  Director  of 
Railways,  and  an  advocate  of  employing 
foreign  capital  in  their  development,  wras 
degraded.  Only  a few  months  ago  five 
prominent  Hanlins  were  arrested  and 
banished  without  trial,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Chinese  director  of  the  English 
syndicate  operating  the  valuable  coal- 
mines in  Shansi.  The  protest  of  the 
British  minister  was  of  no  avail.  The 
effect  was  practically  a blow  aimed  at 
foreigners,  and  it  became  very  difficult 
to  get  any  Chinese  of  high  rank  to  accept 
a position  in  connection  with  foreign 
companies. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  is  near,  and 
it  will  be  well  for  humanity  if  the  final 
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settlement  is  on  the  basis  of  wise  states- 
manship, rather  than  upon  the  illiberal 
and  unworthy  motives  of  jealousy,  re- 
venge, and  selfishness.  The  Great  Powers 
will  have  an  opportunity  that  has  seldom 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world  to 
exhibit  the  superiority  of  Christian  civili- 
zation, in  loftiness  of  moral  purpose  and 
an  exalted  spirit  of  unselfishness,  start- 
ing China  upon  an  era  of  reform  and 
progress  that  will  be  a blessing  to  all 
nations,  and  cause  future  generations  of 
Chinese  to  remember  with  gratitude  the 
benefactors  who,  even  through  the  ter- 
rible ordeal  of  war  and  bloodshed,  broke 
the  shackles  that  bound  them  to  the  dead 
past,  and  gave  them  a new  existence  in- 
spired with  the  energy  and  life  of  the 
coming  century.  Prejudice  against  the 
Chinese  as  a race,  or  vengeance  aroused 
by  the  savagery  and  heathenish  barbari- 
ties of  the  present  rebellion,  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  highest  purposes  of 
humanity  and  an  impartial  desire  to 
secure  the  greatest  good  to  all. 

Our  estimate  of  Chinese  character 
should  not  be  biassed  by  the  outrages  of 
the  fanatical  Boxers  and  lawless  soldiery, 
but  rather  should  seek  for  the  possibilities 
of  development  on  the  higher  lines  of 
morality  and  achievement  of  the  masses 
of  the  population.  Thus  we  shall  find 
that  the  Chinese  people  and  the  country 
they  occupy  are  sufficiently  vast  and 
promising  to  enlist  the  patient  considera- 
tion of  the  most  experienced  diplomatists 
and  statesmen  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
calm  judgment  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  Chinese  that  physically  and 
mentally  they  are  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing anything  demanded  of  them.  The 
Chinese  cannot  point  to  many  public 
works  as  monuments  of  their  genius  and 
powers,  but  they  are  not  entirely  without 
evidence  of  possibilities  of  achievement 
under  enlightened  conditions.  The  Great 
Wall  and  Grand  Canal,  considering  the 
circumstances  and  the  age  in  which 
the  work  was  done,  are  indications  of 
engineering  possibilities  that  may  enrich 
mankind  when  modern  scientific  ideas 
enter  into  their  mental  equipment.  Many 
of  the  useful  inventions  which  have  served 
the  Chinese  people  for  centuries  exhibit 
powers  that,  under  the  influence  of  future 
demands,  may  make  the  world  their 
debtor.  In  diplomacy  the  Chinese  have 
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seldom  appeared  at  a disadvantage  when 
dealing  with  the  best-trained  men  of  the 
West.  Their  literature  is  vast  in  extent, 
though  not  specially  valuable  from  the 
stand -point  df  Occidental  requirements. 
Their  histories  are  written  with  the  most 
laborious  and  exhaustive  minuteness. 
In  commercial  integrity  their  merchants 
stand  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 
The  laboring-people  are  patient,  indus- 
trious, economical,  and  capable  of  great 
endurance  in  any  climate.  A people  who 
have  accomplished  what  the  Chinese  have 
under  the  oppressive  and  unyielding 
systems  of  the  past,  must  possess  quali- 
ties capable  of  greater  development  under 
the  inspiration  of  Christian  civilization. 
These  are  important  elements  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  China’s  future  in  the 
world’s  activities. 

In  assuming  our  part  in  shaping  the 
future  of  this  great  empire  we  should 
bear  in  mind  the  richness  and  extent  of 
China’s  undeveloped  resources,  especially 
as  they  may  affect  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  world.  China  is  not  a coun- 
try of  limited  area  that  can  be  exhausted 
by  a few  centuries  of  exploitation,  but  of 
vast  dimensions,  and  with  wonderful  re- 
sources. Her  coal  deposits  are  immense 
in  extent,  but  have  scarcely  been  touched ; 
iron  and  other  minerals  of  great  value  re- 
main buried  in  the  earth ; her  great  popu- 
lation, and  the  consequent  cheapness  of 
labor,  would  make  manufacturing  on  a 
large  scale  possible  and  profitable;  but 
notwithstanding  all  these  sources  of 
wealth  China  remains  practically  one  of 
the  poorest  of  the  nations.  All  history 
and  precedent  would  indicate  that  the 
opening  of  her  rich  mines,  the  building 
of  railways,  and  the  starting  of  manu- 
factories would  rapidly  increase  the 
wealth,  and  hence  the  power,  of  China. 
Multitudes  of  her  people  would  secure 
employment  with  increased  remuneration 
for  their  toil;  the  government  would  be 
able  to  equip  an  army  and  a navy  suffi- 
cient to  protect  her  territory  against  en- 
croachment of  other  nations ; and  the 
country  would  enter  upon  an  era  of  pros- 
perity never  dreamed  of  by  her  most  pro- 
gressive statesmen. 

While  this  is  evident  we  Bhould  not  for- 
get that  Western  nations  insist  on  the 
opening  of  China  not  purely,  nor  pri- 
marily, for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese 


themselves.  Money  is  the  great  power 
that  moves  the  wheels  of  commerce,  and 
to  a large  extent  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernments. It  is  in  the  interests  of  trade 
that  the  question  of  the  open  door  is  so 
vigorously  agitated.  Foreigners  are  not 
simply  seeking  the  good  of  China  when 
they  demand  a greater  market  for  the 
products  of  their  manufactories  and 
farms.  It  is  not  that  the  benefits  of 
civilization  should  accrue  to  the  Chinese 
that  additional  guarantees  and  safeguards 
are  demanded  from  the  government  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  railways, 
manufactories,  and  large  commercial 
establishments.  It  is  neither  a question 
of  sentiment  nor  of  religion,  but  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Nevertheless,  the  money-mak- 
ing and  money-producing  capabilities  of 
the  empire  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
councils  that  are  to  determine  China’s 
future  policy.  The  highest  commercial 
advantages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cause 
of  civilization  and  humanity,  demand 
that  the  policy  of  an  open  door,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  empire — as  already  out- 
lined by  the  United  States  government 
— should  be  absolutely  and  permanently 
maintained.  Under  such  a policy  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  destined  to  become  the 
greatest  commercial  highway,  and  the 
United  States  the  greatest  commercial 
nation  of  the  world. 

In  the  heated  discussions  that  must  fol- 
low the  present  outbreak  it  is  difficult 
to  foretell  how  dismemberment  can  be 
avoided  and  the  integrity  of  China  be 
maintained;  but  that  question  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article, 
although  certainly  it  is  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  negotiation  by  an  international 
congress,  if  the  allied  powers  are  un- 
selfish enough  to  sacrifice  personal  advan- 
tages to  the  good  of  all.  It  can,  however, 
be  safely  affirmed,  without  fear  of  gain- 
saying, that  permanent  peace  and  an  im- 
partial field  for  the  commerce  of  the  world 
will  ’ demand  that  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment shall  be  held  absolutely  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  finan- 
cial interests  of  foreigners  of  every  class 
lawfully  pursuing  their  vocation  under 
treaty  stipulations.  This  will  necessitate 
a remedy,  so  far  as  now  possible,  for  the 
grave  mistake  made  when  this  colossal 
and  partially  civilized  empire,  whose 
rulers  had  not  the  faintest  conception  of 
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the  rudiments  of  international  obliga- 
tions, was  received  into  the  comity  of 
nations.  Some  sort  of  international  con- 
trol in  the  central  government  will  be  an 
imperative  necessity  for  at  least  one 
generation,  and  if  this  is  sufficiently 
strong  and  consistent  it  will  remove  any 
necessity  for  policing  the  country  with 
foreign  troops.  China,  though  hoary  with 
age,  is  only  a child  among  civilized  na- 
tions, and  the  enforced  discipline  and 
restraints  of  childhood  will  be  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  honorable  man- 
hood. 

Preliminary  to  the  inauguration  of 
such  a policy  must  needs  be  the  summary 
and  public  execution  of  the  leaders  in  the 
present  outrages,  no  matter  what  their 
rank.  The  publicity  of  the  punishment 
of  those  in  high  position  who  are  guilty 
can  nowhere  have  such  immediate  and 
wholesome,  effect  as  in  China.  There 
should  be  no  yielding  because  of  the 
specious  pleas  that  will  be  advanced  by 
viceroys  and  privy  councillors  in  order 
to  shift  responsibility.  The  Chinese 
sentimentality  in  regard  to  the  sacred- 
ness of  the  persons  of  the  imperial  clan, 
even  though  it  should  include  the  Em- 
press Dowager  herself,  or  the  highest 
mandarins  in  the  nation,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  shield  the  guilty.  There  is 
no  nation  in  the  world  where  the  degrees 
of  official  responsibility  are  more  per- 
fectly graded  than  in  China ; and  there  is 
no  place  in  the  world  where  personal  re- 
sponsibility can  be  so  easily  eluded  by 
the  officials  as  in  China.  When  the  pro- 
vincial and  prefectural  officials  are  made 
to  understand  that  they  will  be  held  ac- 
countable, and  with  unfailing  certainty 
punished,  for  any  destruction  of  lives  or 
property  of  foreigners  within  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdiction,  we  shall  hear  no 
more  reports  of  outrages  and  massacres 
of  innocent  persons.  The  weakness  of 
the  central  government  is  not  apparent 
when  it  has  thought  it  necessary  to  cash- 
ier a viceroy  or  decapitate  a general  in 
the  most  remote  province;  it  is  only 
when  some  foreigner  is  involved  that  the 
supposed  weakness  is  put  forward  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction. 

Another  self-evident  requirement  for 
permanent  peace  in  China  is  that  the  na- 
tions should  once  and  forever  abandon  the 
thought  of  dismemberment , and  thus 


cause  the  political  agitators  to  cease  their 
discussion  of  the  question  through  the 
publications  of  the  West.  As  long  as 
this  selfish  policy  is  cherished  by  any  of 
the  nations,  or  the  discussion  continues 
with  the  certainty  of  its  translation  into 
Chinese,  there  will  be  unrest  and  constant 
irritation.  The  conspicuous  failures  of 
the  experiments  already  made  of  seizing 
Chinese  territory  should  satisfy  the  world 
that  permanent  peace  cannot  be  secured 
in  that  way.  Dismemberment  is  wrong 
in  equity,  mischievous  in  operation,  and 
in  the  end  can  only  result  in  friction  and 
misrule. 

Lasting  political  and  commercial  pros- 
perity can  only  be  secured  by  the  moral 
uplift  of  China’s  millions,  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  honesty,  integrity,  and  patriotism ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  missionary 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  preaching 
the  gospel.  This  is  his  work,  and  neither 
diplomacy  nor  commerce  can  accomplish 
it.  Christianity  has  done  more  for  the 
civilization  and  elevation  of  men  than 
any  other  force  ever  known  in  the  world. 
Follow  the  progress  of  Christianity  and 
note  the  nations  that  have  most  fully  ac- 
cepted its  teachings,  and  you  will  note 
the  nations  where  civilization  is  most  ad- 
vanced, where  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
most  fully  developed,  where  intelligence 
and  inventive  genius  are  most  prominent, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nations  of 
all  history.  Christianity  is  no  longer  an 
experiment  in  the  world;  its  renovating 
power  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 
The  defects  in  our  Western  civilization 
are  illustrations  that  Christianity  has 
only  gained  partial  control,  and  that  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature  refuses  to  al- 
low Christianity  to  work  out  its  legiti- 
mate results.  Whatever  superiority  Occi- 
dental civilization  possesses  over  Oriental 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  inspiration 
and  impetus  given  to  it  by  Christianity. 
At  the  door  of  China  stands  Christianity, 
but,  unlike  commerce,  it  seeks  first  and 
above  all  else  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
in  return  asks  nothing  for  itself.  It  will 
not  force  itself  upon  an  unwilling  people 
any  more  than  it  will  upon  an  individual, 
but  if  welcomed  it  will  gladly  pour  its 
wealth  of  new  life,  energy,  and  moral 
power  into  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and 
future  generations  will  reap  a bountiful 
harvest  of  blessing  and  prosperity. 
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“HONOUR  BLOSSOMS  ON  THE  GRAVE” 

“Houneur  fleurit  sur  la  fosse.”—  Old  French  Prvterb. 

by  william  Mclennan 

It  is  said  that  the  exact  sites  of  some  of  the  old  French  forts  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George,  long  a matter  of  uncertainty,  have  of  late  years  been  determined 
by  the  discovery  of  garden  flowers,  natives  of  Fiance,  planted  by  the  French  soldiery  during 
their  brief  piping  times  of  peace. 


A.  D.  1758 

A SEA  of  woods  which  swelling  hills 

Lift  into  billows  smooth  and  green. 
Divided  where  the  long  lake  fills 
The  valley  calm  between. 

And  here  and  there  a fort  of  wood 
With  soldiers  clad  in  white  and  blue. 
Prepared  to  make  their  footing  good 
Where’er  their  lilies  flew. 

And  now  and  then  a lurking  foe 
With  crackling  burst  of  border  hate. 

Or  the  portentous  ebb  and  flow 
Of  armies,  big  with  fate. 


A.  D.  1900 


England  and  France  will  nevermore 
Wage  war  about  these  posts  again; 

Victors  or  vanquished — all  is  o’er — 
Their  memories  scarce  remain. 

But  Mother  Earth  hath  kept  the  grave 
In  which  her  warring  children  sleep, 

And  where  her  tangled  grasses  wave 
The  flowers  of  France  still  peep. 

Each  Spring  renews  the  tribute  fair 
In  jessamine  and  mignonette; 

Forget-me-not  still  breathes  her  prayer, 
Her  sweets,  the  violet. 
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THE  OTHER  MAUMER 


BY  VIRGINIA  FRAZER  BOYLE 


HE  great  bell  was  sound- 
ing the  dinner  hour,  for 
it  was  twelve  o’clock,  and 
the  long  line  of  negroes 
threw  aside  the  gunny 
sacks  as  they  came  from 
the  field  and  wiped  their  perspiring  faces, 
for  it  was  yet  warm,  even  though  Oc- 
tober had  already  touched  the  trees 
upon  the  hill.  The  ringing  of  the  bell 
was  a welcome  sound  to  Cely,  one  that 
she  had  been  longing  to  hear  for  a whole 
hour,  as  her  fingers  fluttered  restlessly 
over  the  bolls.  She  had  not  been  working 
well;  Susan  and  Rachel,  reckoned  with 
Cely  the  fastest  pickers  on  the  place, 
were  many  pounds  ahead;  but  Cely  did 
not  care;  her  heart  was  not  in  her  work 
to-day. 

Silently  she  made  her  way  by  the  side 
of  the  hill  to  the  long  cabin  called  the 
“ nursery,”  where  Maumer,  weazen  and 
bent,  and  long  emeritus  as  to  field  duties, 
tended  the  twenty  little  wooden  cradles. 

Maumer  was  sitting  on  the  door-step 
holding  one  of  her  little  charges.  “ My 
Cindy’s  Paul  got  dat  thrash  ergin  mighty 
bad.  Calamus,  catnip,  and  groun’-ivy 
hain’t  no  good  fur  hit  sometimes,”  said 
Maumer,  as  Cely  drew  nearer.  “ I tole 
Cindy  dat,  but  she  des  want  ’em,  ’ca3e 
Ole  Miss  gib  ’em  tor  Little  Miss  when 
she  er  baby.  Cindy  want  Paul  lack  whi’ 
chillen,  but  Ole  Miss  don’  tek  no  notice 
uv  ’im,  when  she  see  yo’  baby,  Cely,” 
said  Maumer,  with  a frown.  “ Alius  say- 
in’  what  er  fine  chile  he  am,  an’  nebber 
gib  Cindy’s  chile  nuffin  but  er  blue  chany 
mug.” 

Cely  was  not  listening;  swiftly  she 
glided  by  nineteen  of  the  little  cradles, 
and  lifted,  with  many  soft  tones  and  ca- 
resses, a tiny  brown  and  blue  bundle  from 
the  twentieth,  for  Cely’s  was  the  very 
newest  baby  in  the  nursery. 

“Mammy  little  pickaninny!  Mammy 
putty  nigger!”  cooed  Cely,  tossing  up  the 
little  bundle. 
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Maumer  still  mumbled  on  the  door- 
step. “You  looks  lack  er  mammy! — an’ 
hain’t  got  yo’  coat  ter  yo’  ankles  yitl 
Er  settled  man  lack  Henry  in  mighty 
po’  business  takin’  er  chile  lack  you  is. 
You’s  er  nice  mammy!”  But  Cely  was 
used  to  Maumer’s  moods,  for  she  had 
been  cross  ever  since  Henry  married  Cely 
instead  of  Cindy,  Maumer’s  stupid  daugh- 
ter, and  had  grumbled  continuously  from 
the  day  the  little  new  baby  was  put  under 
her  charge. 

“Wake  up!  wake  up!  hit  yo’  mammy, 
boy!”  and  the  girl  lifted  the  tiny  lids 
with  her  long  slender  fingers,  but  the 
baby  only  pressed  his  lips  lazily  against 
the  mother’s  breast. 

“What  de  matter  wid  him,  Maumer? 
He  hain’t  eben  liongry!  He  alius  wake 
up  an’  play  wid  me!” 

“ Hush,  you  fool ; you  wake  ’em  all  up ! 
Hain’t  nuffin  de  matter  wid  him.  He 
been  yellin’  er  hour,  an’  dey  hatter  sleep 
some  time.” 

The  other  mothers  were  now  coming 
in;  for  they  had  regular  times  to  go  to 
the  nursery,  especially  those  with  very 
young  infants. 

“Hi,  Judy!”  said  Maumer  to  a com- 
fortable, rather  elderly  mother,  who  had 
just  taken  her  latest  born,  her  fifteenth, 
from  the  cradle,  “ Cely  think  dar  sumpen 
de  matter  wid  her  baby,  and  ready  ter 
’cuse  me  wid  hit,  ’case  hit  want  ter  go  ter 
sleep.  Think  she  got  one  er  dem  jumpin’ 
dolls  lack  Little  Miss.  Her  an’  Henry 
keep  hit  wake  all  night  er  playin’  wid 
hit,  an’  hit  got  ter  sleep  some.  Here, 
gimme  dat  chile,  gal!  You  dun’no’  nuf- 
fin ’bout  babies.”  There  was  a general 
laugh  at  Cely’s  expense.  “ Nuffin  de 
matter  wid  de  chile !”  and  Maumer  tossed 
and  tickled  him  until  he  crowed. 

But  Cely  looked  at  Maumer  distrust- 
fully. 

" You  sho’  dar  hain’t  nuffin  de  matter 
wid  my  baby,  Judy?”  Cely  asked,  wist- 
fully, as  she  put  her  forefinger  into  the 
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dy  s.  ha  by  ifina  ueij 
a?  /if  in  spaii^/'tod; 

.|la  urney/  took  t ; fet'zu 

up  ii^uri, 

duuOiov 
whit  ml  hvni4^ 
htmtft  time  fur 
tw'f  ter  ^ rmfc 

tmiblci.  bid  dw. 

/?  i«  *u  h prsjj.-r  tue  ntijG?kfd\\  I 'a*  tired 

pr  do.  whh  folks  y pltvdo;  \ ^vnne  :b:y 
n*y  t *wij  trunk,  if  he  vlb  ait  wm^r—i t 
he  d <*--•"  Maumer  looked  at  the  Mm- 
bWdjf  around  file,  tock:  of  pciyte'  4epjdu^ 
baby,  and  tluw  into  db'  Imu*  «nf  fho'  fifth' 
fcJiltefyjr  bofnn-  ia  r.  wdh  ;«  her  id  iiitt-i.i 

cumrir^  . /'//.,  , / ■“'•  '/>/  v / O' 


p*Ov  ;^bd  bad  bt4eix 
and  revivTvd  - 
ay  - but 

: hticl  not  it 
fchi Id  ffen. 
lf  diun,  the 
r us^iant-, 

J with  acorn 
?r  the  ob]  <>ak4 

■■■■■■■^ . . . t 

>VjiK:  a prpWhni>  and  ail  of  the  latent, 

£d'Y8ife?y  -wsi^  v.  >. 

I ‘hen  l\y-aud-by  the  Pule  era: 

dies  Worn  e;npiy  - bir  : T li<y  ' ^>>1r2v -yl Ay. ■ dytfjs- 

dpnts  the  mothers  ha;d  tak^'h.fbelr  habiy^ 
to  their  own  euldr?^  and  Manet,  r -lab} 
t ’’dnlv's  cbild  On  her  -hotilder  tod  cb-.-* ■•  d 


na  h 


Li  the  oldcTi  tune  of  slaverv  ihty.s  m« 
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All  irigbl  f lie  «::iUulle  gd  humored  tlmmgh  looked ;.  flaw  was  nobody  ercn  in .-sight, 
the  crack.*  in  M/throerA  cabin;  ull  ni^id  save  May  Ann,  dawdl i fi g fat  down  the 
she  i.»hyv;iv'keel  niui  the  Why  Ofcfctl;  while  spring  path;  then  the  great  bell  ekmgevl 
Oifidv,  heavy  -*»ycd  anti ' stupid,  slept  through  the  Quarters.  A spasm  itiffcii/ 
iidtyndiy  mutfl  dnyi  T$to.  door was  closed;  «nf  ibe  form  of  C'huly’s 

w&&  disobey  &tgf  nter3  with  a , stent  To^.  and  tfenxMhiar 
$133$  hod  £*^ni$torily  haUdg,  stripped  the  loijg  and  hhw 
. • I |mi  she  was"  to  be  notified  beads  from  Oely's .-and ^ throw ki^  thori'* 
in  ease  of  serious  illness,  Km  Maumor  huAtily  upon  her  daughter’*)  child,  she 
wak  sty  and  ehinnn# ; Ole  iCI&s  should  not  laid  it  in  the  t weiitiet h cradle,  ehan^m# 
be  >A  > -yr;  " • , - CMyVh**ky  *othe  efodfc  JttAfc  vacated- 

Obh^ulsidh after ^•ctiuyukhm  shoofc  tlfe:;  Old  -Maumer,. . with-:  ##&.■■ 

tdnr  irMnan  ari  of  the  remedies  were  ased  raking  up  the  stHdnfderhVg.  oonb  u^ion 
without  effoeo,  imd  towards  daybreak  she  the  hearth  when  the  lively  Throng- of  mo- 
tried  the  baby*  .fortune,  u come  life  er  thers  came  filing:  or  to  nur^e  their  little 
conn;  death  n ; then  MaiUner  made  up  her  on***. 

mn,oL  y -;y  uJti!  What  ail  Mhumerf  What  dn 

The  old  oak  wan  easting'  its  soft  shade  matter  t asked  Judy,  always  foremost, 
across  the  lawn,  whore  the  tiursory  tod- 

tilers  sat,  sedately  rmuiehiri^  the  sweet  (4  Wtys  the  fickle  blaze.  vv  tie  fetch  in 

bill  rVjt’ii,  ;:>r.  tfit.tr  . . * x ■;<>  "rrttUea 

ari^irri  iiiviiiy  IV..-.U  " - ^he  hei|**e«j^  ^ruther 

meviionr;  iL'ini.-'  ! 14  )' o’*  inarmnyA 

>.•>•,. i-  <>v  •/.-'; niaimny's  domin' 1" 

•vAf  '.•!>•  ,v«  ii  s-  v-  v y.'”  . ' ”*  ‘-;i’  »»nd  ‘ mi.-ehi>,g  thy 

the  nhl  dud  '*jW ' ••  * baby  :?Wii'  fhy 

tbsV.  fo  ^ty;  s ‘ #w?y  ; : . A,;  : erad'i^ ; she  'ip^sA  At; 

Wn’i'M  si*e  d-  ' yieeAdly  above  he  r 

it  ' I p Oed  d^V'-H,  betid. 

hhib  -A;  ‘ ' .-•? ftyf  piy,?; ;^h'b:‘  , 'Then.",  a .ehriok,. 
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startled  even  the  laborers  who  had  not 
left  the  field — a shriek  of  agony,  of  fear, 
of  a wild  thing  wounded  in  the  heart, 
for  the  little  cold  mouth  turned  away 
from  the  warm  breast  so  full  of  life  and 
strength,  and  the  tiny  limbs  convulsed, 
and  then  relaxed  forever  with  the  breath- 
ing of  a sigh. 

Holding  the  dead  baby  close,  and  rock- 
ing in  her  woe,  the  face  of  Cely  seemed 
hardened  and  ashened  in  a moment,  like 
an  old  woman’s,  while,  shrill  and  high, 
her  voice  carried  even  to  the  clearing. 

“ Maumer!  you  pizened  my  boy!  You 
kilt  him,  Maumer!” 

But  Maumer,  with  closed  eyes,  only 
mumbled  over  the  coals  and  shivered, 
though  the  noon  was  warm. 

Smiles  came  through  Cely’s  tears, 
smiles  of  gratification  when  Little 
Miss,  with  eyes  and  nose  all  red,  re- 
fused to  be  comforted  for  the  loss  of  her 
“ little  nigger,”  and  brought  from  the 
Big  House  more  pretty  baby  things 
than  Cely  had  ever  seen ; while  Ole 
Miss  put  them  on  with  her  own  hands; 
and  smoothing  down  the  dainty  folds, 
laid  in  the  brown,  doll-like  fingers  the 
tiniest,  whitest  rose-bud  that  the  early 
frost  had  spared.  The  emotion  was 
stirred  to  its  depths  again,  and  the 
wild  blood  of  two  continents  ran  riot  in 
her  veins,  even  to  the  verge  of  madness, 
when  Cely  came  to  know  the  meaning  of 
a grave.  And  Ole  Miss  had  her 
brought  to  the  Big  House,  by  way  of 
comfort  to  Henry,  who  was  Ole  Marse’s 
foreman  at  that  time. 

Ole  Miss  tried  to  teach  her  to  sew 
and  to  spin,  but  restraint  was  galling, 
the  Big  House  with  its  civilization  had 
no  attraction  after  the  novelty  had  worn 
off,  and  suddenly  the  wheel  burred,  the 
thread  snapped,  and  Cely  would  leap  like 
a tiger-cat  through  the  doorway  and  be- 
yond the  wood-lot,  where  later  they 
would  find  her,  tenderly  nursing  in  her 
arms  a doll  made  of  a folded  towel. 

But  time  was  kinder  even  than  Ole 
Miss,  and  after  a while  the  laugh  and 
smile  came  back,  Henry’s  cabin  was 
cheery  again,  and  before  the  picking 
was  over,  Cely  was  rivalling  Susan  and 
Rachel  in  the  field. 

Down  in  a little  cabin  by  the  cane- 
brake,  old  Maumer,  now  “ the  Other 


Maumer,”  lived  alone,  weaving  shuck 
mats,  mending  nets  for  the  fishermen, 
and  “ hooking  ” mittens  for  the  negroes 
against  the  coming  of  the  winter;  for 
Maumer  was  deposed,  another  ’Maumer 
reigned  over  the  little  wooden  cradles, 
and  her  foot  was  not  permitted  to  cross 
the  threshold ; for  Maumer  had  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  murder  by  a jury  of  her 
peers. 

Ole  Marse,  upon  careful  investigation, 
could  find  nothing  culpable  in  Maumer 
save  the  failure  to  report  the  illness, 
which  was  made  the  cause  of  removal. 
The  charge,  made  by  Cely  and  the  other 
negroes,  of  poisoning  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated; though  the  attack  appeared 
to  have  been  very  sudden,  it  could  not 
be  proved  that  the  child  had  died  from 
other  than  a dreaded  infantile  trouble. 

Throughout  the  trial  and  investigation 
Maumer  preserved  a sullen  silence.  She 
neither  appealed  to  Ole  Marse  nor  to  any 
of  the  negroes.  She  did  not  plead  her 
long  life  of  usefulness,  and  she  denied 
none  of  the  charges,  that  grew  each  day 
with  the  rapidity  of  Jonah’s  gourd. 

Now  and  again  she  smiled  grimly  as 
she  looked  upon  the  thriving  child  in 
sleepy  Cindy’s  arms  and  heard  that 
Little  Miss  had  taken  him  for  her 
own.  That  was  glory  enough;  that  was 
honor,  immortality.  He  would  grow  up 
a house  nigger — “ high  quality  ” — her 
grandchild,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in 
the  eyes  of  even  Cindy,  for  she  could  not 
trust  Cindy  with  her  secret,  and  Cindy 
was  too  stupid  to  know  the  difference. 

Her  eyes  greedily  took  in  the  splendor 
of  Little  Miss’s  gifts  on  each  succes- 
sive visit,  carefully  looking  them  over, 
clothes  and  beads  and  toys,  like  a miser 
counting  gold,  and  it  was  enough.  This 
sufficed  for  days  alone  in  the  cane- 
brake,  for  nights  when  the  wind  was 
high,  even  though  she  was  now  the  Oth- 
er Maumer  and  had  been  set  apart. 

The  spring  - time  came  around,  but 
weeks  and  months  were  long,  and  the 
winter  of  loneliness  was  telling  upon  the 
Other  Maumer. 

She  missed  the  spring-time  crop  of 
babies,  the  wooden  cradles  with  their 
worn  rockers — worn  by  her  foot;  she 
missed  the  little  toddlers  that  had  out- 
grown the  cradles,  but  more  than  all 
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she  missed  her  dignity  of  position.  In 
the  brief  time,  so  long  to  youth  and  age, 
the  old  back  became  more  bowed,  and 
childishness  grew  apace. 

The  butterflies  possessed  a wonderful 
fascination — the  white  and  yellow — and 
the  reed  mats  would  drop  from  her 
hands  in  forgetful  admiration.  But 
when  the  brown  ones  hovered  near  her, 
poising  on  gorgeous  velvety  wings,  the 
Other  Maumer  would  shiver  and 
cover  up  her  head — “ De  soul  er  Cindy’s 
baby,  oh,  my  Gord!  kim  back  ter  claim 
his  place,  er  ’cusin’  me  er  de  lie!  Oh, 
my  Gord!” 

How  she  would  fight  the  brown  butter- 
flies away,  if  they  alighted  on  her  door- 
step. And  carefully  she  gathered  and 
crushed  every  wild  flower  that  grew 
around  her  cabin,  fearful  lest  they  should 
prove  to  be  an  attraction.  But  the 
brown  butterflies  came  and  came;  in 
swarms  they  filled  and  circled  the  Oth- 
er Maumer ’s  cabin,  by  morning,  noon, 
and  evening.  Then  the  nets  hung  on 
the  racks  unmended,  the  reeds  dried  un- 
woven, and  the  hands  of  the  Other 
Maumer  fluttered  over  the  little  heaps 
of  red  clay  that  she  brought  from  beside 
the  new  well,  to  fashion  into  rude  butter- 
flies with  outstretched  wings.  Scores 
and  scores  were  drying  in  the  sun,  and 
yet  the  busy  fingers  worked  nervously. 

“ Fly,  fly,”  she  whispered,  “ an’  fetch 
de  soul  er  Cindy’s  baby  !” 

The  cold  moon  shone  through  the 
cracks  of  the  Other  Maumer’s  cabin; 
the  Other  Maumer  did  not  like  the 
moon;  even  in  her  sleep  she  was  always 
hiding  something  from  it,  deep  and  dark, 
but  the  moon  could  always  find  it. 

To-night  it  was  the  clay  butterflies, 
and  she  woke  with  a start  to  search  for 
them. 

Not  one  could  she  find  in  the  cabin, 
and  with  a cry  of  rage  she  wrung  her 
hands : “ Dcy  try  in’  ter  steal  de  soul  er 
Cindy’s  baby!  Doy  done  stole  ’em 
from  me;  dey  done  stole  ’em!” 

Then  she  remembered  that  she  had 
carried  her  apron  full  to  the  river-bank, 
and  had  left  them  on  the  cotton  bales 
to  dry.  “ Lef’  ’em  ter  fetch  de  soul  er 
Cindy’s  baby!’’  she  assured  herself; 
“but  I cain’t  lose  none  uv  ’em!”  and 
with  her  knotted  hickory  stick  in  one 


hand  and  a bunch  of  river  reeds  in  the 
other,  the  Other  Maumer  hobbled  slowly 
down  the  road. 

It  wanted  but  little  to  the  holiday 
season,  though  Ole  Marse  was  hold- 
ing his  cotton  back  for  a great  “ deal.” 
But  now  that  Ole  Marse  had  sent  word 
from  New  Orleans  to  ship  it  on,  the  old 
storehouse  was  full  to  overflowing,  and 
it  was  piled  all  along  the  levee  waiting 
for  the  boat,  for  Ole  Marse  had  never 
made  a better  crop. 

Perched  upon  one  of  the  bales  that 
lined  the  levee,  conjuring  with  the  re- 
covered butterflies  in  the  full  of  the 
moon  sat  the  Other  Maumer,  happy  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  moment. 

All  her  world  was  asleep ; even  the 
guards  stationed  around  the  storehouse 
had  gone  off  duty;  and  where  was  the 
need  of  them?  People  did  not  steal  cot- 
ton, and  then  the  boat  was  coming  in 
the  morning. 

Tenderly  the  Other  Maumer  nursed 
her  butterflies,  careful  of  their  frail, 
sun-baked  wings — hiding  them  in  her 
apron,  her  bosom,  and  now  in  her  faded 
turban. 

“ Gwine  ter  fetch  de  soul  er  Cindy’s 
baby ; yas,  Lord,  gwine  ter  fetch  hit 
back — hain’t  you,  honey?  Gwine  ter  lif 
dem  putty  wings  an’  fly  away!”  The 
moon  rose  high  and  waned,  but  still  the 
Other  Maumer,  shivering  with  the 
cold  and  damp,  sat  on  the  river-bank. 
The  big  brown  butterflies  had  been  gone 
so  long;  she  was  waiting  for  them  to  re- 
turn. She  had  fought  them  and  driven 
them  away,  but  now  she  wanted  them 
to  come  back  and  bring  the  soul  of  Cin- 
dy’s baby. 

The  cry  of  a child  or  a cat  somewhere 
in  the  Quarters  startled  her,  and  she 
raised  her  head;  suddenly  she  was  con- 
scious of  the  smell  of  something  burn- 
ing, and  a tiny  spark  leaped  through  a 
crack  in  the  storehouse.  Then  a shower 
of  little  sparks  came  through,  and  the 
Other  Maumer  rubbed  her  cold  hands 
together  gleefully.  “ Dey’s  done  come 
back — dey’s  done  come  back ; fly  an’  fetch 
de  soul  er  Cindy’s  baby!” 

But  the  odor  of  the  burning  cotton 
was  stirring  something  in  the  disorder- 
ed brain. 

Away  back  in  the  Other  Maumer’s 
girlhood  there  had  been  a great  confla- 
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•gtafitm;.  Big  pbtfefc*  gindiotKe,  <>0Uo?iv  from  ^mne  where,  mol  twenty  strong  iWri 
evi  vyijuiijr  yv.us  destroyed*  ami  horror  leap^i  bank  a?  the  ibmes  licked  through 
had  talk » Xi\/ym  tJir*  plaatatiun,  there  tie;-  open  floors  1 1 k» • roneaes. 
bint  fc:<ni  to$*  elf  life  us  well.  Tie-  Oth-  44  Strife  men  ! Hit  ler  wnk  lack  deb- 
el'  AiuUoi^r  Was  trying  to  remember  ttef*  called  the  im'peilhic  voice.  “Roll 
Slowly  she  .jtv>w  her  hand  ta/ro^  h<-r  V-m  out ! Roll  ’em  out  l ii — is  hotter^ 
ey^s,  then  shook  hor  h*ndL>  •’•/•' 

^4Ole  - &W;  • • , 

scorching  Si  noil  grew 

stronger,  she  shouted,  " * V 
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‘'ti:  9c'&  .-tf&fescs  . ■ ir$  to  ^ave  tar; 
nh&i^  i&fi& . 1-fife  Jm*fk: <v*^  JipZ  'Sfa&  .WiLljui^  ham}-  wrre 

dWrrmnTJL’wL  for  Mo  w!j.m-  flame  d_r»Yr:n  Wk  t>y  the  heat.  JJWh^r  and 

«}(>  Ufco  » 1 i % ii*v  high  Mug  “W-ri  \ho  higher  ri>>pi  the  dames  around  h<*.r\  hut, 

livfr  j; ii  .t-  ?v,r'J  ?of»mder.  tfddieiou-s  ot  t i t r or  death,  fh-  bent  figure 

u W nk%  nior:,  '-vrttfc  tar  *fe  *oul  er  £'iu-  awaT^d  and  Lin^i/d  in  ei^hfuiy  cfa*? 

d£>  haliy!"  -fiid  Uj^  v;.mv?  now  rising  dn  i.ni  of  the  covered  *»>uL 
in  a waiL  Tbfcu  a fidmir  aeised  upon  *he  Then  a gust  .awej.it  through  the  rlfirtl 
• r:egp>;-*v  ami  the  nx*n  rti-hyd  forward  to  sfon-houa&‘  the  qairered,  and  the 


in  ;M.:m-K*'Uf;*>.  i>ON£  OOMe  k«ck 


the . A‘<rui^  lor  o;i  Urn  roof*  of.  the  burn-  .*yufid»n‘rs/>rm'.*  roof  tell  in.  ^motherint?-  thfc 
in#  s»'MTvhou>i-‘.  u<»\v  jvvu;rlMiJ  t h FUe  Hamo,  and  S^aS^oig  The  levee  in  m;e> 
Mekonhm  gbo*  . lb*-  » Mbor  Man-  d;<rkuv*>, 

mot-,  yaMoc  u bulieU  of  river  n*edf.  Ii  ya\*  from  Utiiry's  throat.  o-  *1 

“ Lr.uk!  lookl"  sl»o  dtowtod,  P-uoion^  trr^uhur*,  dm*  the  death -song  rose.  join- 
tor  tie.  'srurrynig  -park-:  ‘Mr  bittroiHioa  od  in  by  the  iivhh:  of  tl\»  women.  The 
done  eoihb  Uml; --~dey  .done  piiiue  Oa.  kM  wou()‘*rui£r  Cindy  knelt  in  the  *atid  met 
.TJjior  fohji ug / ter  arms  ant)  -mu)  my,  a?  hid  her  face.  Tltei*,  a*  the  truth  hr*. An: 
| hmmb  Me*  .hohl  i>  philiJi  “ f?£  mui  £r  io  upon  hv*r  oon?.Mou^j^  CeVy  mmuM*- 

| i im!\  - i :»b'  M Tir  po nos.-  <,f  U10  pa-r  «M  ;•  -l:  » { :] m «/ : ohrM  f rmu  the  .VI 

hfui  M(^i.>;.:  h.hotVi^rahhiffl  tor  an  in^tauT  4iHud>%-  ?nvd  a \vild 

upsU  Xty* b d;iahr)l|eiy.',i  hhnn.  . ; ; rose  high  ubovCr  t he  dirge. 
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was  decreed  the  next 
day  that  I should 
not  leave  until  af- 
ter dinner.  They 
would  send  me  over 
to  Blackburn  Station  by  a cross-road,  and 
I could  then  reach  Waterton  in  less  than 
an  hour.  “ There  is  another  good  thing 
about  this  arrangement,”  said  Miss  Edith, 
for  it  was  she  who  announced  it  to  me, 
“ and  that  is  that  you  can  take  charge  of 
Amy.” 

I gazed  at  her  mystified,  and  she  said, 
“ Don’t  you  know  that  Miss  Willoughby 
is  going  in  the  same  train  with  you?” 

“What!”  I exclaimed, far  too  forcibly. 

“ Yes.  Her  visit  ends  to-day.  She 
lives  in  Waterton.  But  why  should  that 
affect  you  so  wonderfully  ? I am  sure  you 
cannot  object  to  an  hour  in  the  train 
with  Amy  Willoughby.  She  may  talk  a 
good  deal,  but  you  must  admit  that  she 
talks  well.” 

“ Object!”  I said.  “ Of  course  I don’t 
object.  She  talks  very  well  indeed,  and 
I shall  be  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  her 
company.” 

“No  one  would  have  thought  so,”  she 
said,  looking  at  me  with  a criticising  eye, 
“ who  had  seen  you  when  you  heard  she 
was  going.” 

“ It  was  the  suddenness,”  I said. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  she  replied,  “ and  your  deli- 
cate nerves.” 

In  my  soul  I cried  out  to  myself : “ Am 
I ever  to  break  free  from  young  women! 
Is  there  to  be  a railroad  accident  between 
here  and  Waterton!  If  so,  I shall  save 
the  nearest  old  gentleman!” 

I believe  the  Larramies  were  truly 
sorry  to  have  me  go.  Each  one  of  them 
in  turn  told  me  so.  Mrs.  Larramie  again 
said  to  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
it  made  her  shudder  to  think  what  that 
home  might  be  if  it  had  not  been  for  me. 

Mr.  Larramie  and  Walter  promised  to 
get  up  some  fine  excursions  if  I would 
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stay  a little  longer,  and  Genevieve  made 
me  sit  down  beside  her  under  a tree. 

“ I am  awfully  sorry  you  are  going,” 
she  said.  “ I always  wanted  a gentleman 
friend,  and  I believe  if  you’d  stay  a little 
longer  you’d  be  one.  You  see,  Walter  is 
really  too  old  for  me  to  confide  in,  and 
Percy  thinks  he’s  too  old — and  that’s  a 
great  deal  worse.  But  you’re  just  the  age 
I like.  There  are  so  many  things  I would 
say  to  you  if  you  lived  here.” 

Little  Clara  cried  when  she  heard  I 
was  going,  and  I felt  myself  obliged  to 
commit  the  shameful  deception  of  talk- 
ing about  baby  bears  and  my  possible  re- 
turn to  this  place. 

Miss  Edith  accompanied  us  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  when  I took  leave  of  her  on  the 
platform,  she  gave  me  a good  hearty 
handshake.  “ I believe  that  we  shall  see 
each  other  again,”  she  said,  “ and  when 
we  meet  I want  you  to  make  a report,  and 
I hope  it  will  be  a good  one !” 

“About  what?”  I asked. 

She  smiled  in  gentle  derision,  and  the 
conductor  cried,  “ All  aboard !” 

I found  a vacant  seat,  and,  side  by  side. 
Miss  Willoughby  and  I sped  on  toward 
Waterton. 

For  some  time  I had  noticed  that  Miss 
Willoughby  had  ceased  to  look  past  me 
when  she  spoke  to  me,  and  now  she  fixed 
her  eyes  fully  upon  me  and  said: 

“ I am  always  sorry  when  I go  away 
from  that  house,  for  I think  the  people 
who  live  there  are  the  dearest  in  the 
world,  excepting  my  own  mother  and 
aunt,  who  are  nearer  to  me  than  anybody 
else,  although  if  I needed  a mother,  Mrs. 
Larramie  would  take  me  to  her  heart,  I 
am  sure,  just  as  if  I were  her  own  daugh- 
ter, and  I am  not  related  to  them  in  any 
way,  although  I have  always  looked  upon 
Edith  as  a sister,  and  I don’t  believe  that 
if  I had  a real  sister  she  could  possibly 
have  been  as  dear  a girl  as  Edith,  who  i3 
so  lovable  and  tender  and  forgiving — 
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whenever  there  is  anything  to  forgive — 
and  who,  although  she  is  a girl  of  such 
strong  character  and  such  a very  peculiar 
way  of  thinking  about  things,  has  never 
said  a hard  word  to  me  in  all  her  life, 
even  when  she  found  that  our  opinions 
were  different,  which  was  something  she 
often  did  find,  for  she  looks  upon  every- 
thing in  this  world  in  her  own  Jway,  and 
bases  all  her  judgments  upon  her  own  ob- 
servations and  convictions,  while  I am 
very  willing  to  let  those  whom  I think  I 
ought  to  look  up  to  and  respect,  judge 
for  me — at  least  in  a great  many  things, 
but  of  course  not  in  all  matters,  for  there 
are  some  things  which  we  must  decide 
for  ourselves  without  reference  to  other 
people’s  opinions,  though  I should  be 
sorry  indeed  if  I had  so  many  things  to 
decide  as  Edith  has,  or  rather  chooses  to 
have,  for  if  she  would  depend  more 
upon  other  people  I think  it  would  not 
only  be  easier  for  her,  but  really  make 
her  happier,  for  if  you  could  hear  some 
of  the  wonderful  things  which  she  has 
discussed  with  me  after  we  have  gone  to 
bed  at  night  it  would  really  make  your 
head  ache — that  is,  if  you  are  subject  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  which  1 am  if  I am 
kept  awake  too  long,  but  I am  proud  to 
say  that  I don’t  think  I ever  allowed 
Edith  to  suppose  that  I was  tired  of 
hearing  her  talk,  for  when  any  one  is  as 
lovely  as  she  is  I think  she  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  talk  about  what  she  pleases 
and  just  as  long  as  she  pleases.” 

Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  nothing 
happened  on  that  railroad  journey.  No 
cow  of  Cathay  blundered  in  front  of  the 
locomotive ; no  freight-train  came  around 
a curve  going  in  the  opposite  direction 
upon  the  same  track;  everything  went 
smoothly  and  according  to  schedule.  Miss 
Willoughby  did  not  talk  all  the  time. 
She  was  not  the  greatest  talker  I ever 
knew ; she  was  not  even  the  fastest ; she 
was  always  willing  to  wait  until  her  turn 
came,  but  she  had  wonderful  endurance 
for  a steady  stretch.  She  never  made  a 
bad  start,  she  never  broke,  she  went  stead- 
ily over  the  track  until  the  heat  had  been 
run. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  speak 
she  listened  with  great  interest,  and 
sometimes  at  my  words  her  eyes  sparkled 
almost  as  much  as  they  did  when  she  was 
speaking  herself.  She  knew  a great  many 


things,  and  I was  pleased  to  find  out  that 
she  was  especially  interested  in  the  good 
qualities  of  the  people  she  knew.  I never 
heard  so  many  gracious  sentiments  in  so 
short  a time. 

Miss  Willoughby’s  residence  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  station  at  Water- 
ton,  and  as  she  thought  it  entirely  unne- 
cessary to  take  a cab,  I attended  to  her 
baggage,  and  offered  to  walk  with  her  to 
her  home  and  carry  her  little  bag.  I was 
about  to  leave  her  at  the  door,  but  this 
she  positively  forbade.  I must  step  in 
for  a minute  or  two  and  see  her  mother 
and  her  aunt.  They  had  heard  of  me, 
and  would  never  forgive  her  if  she  let  me 
go  without  their  seeing  me.  As  the  door 
opened  immediately,  we  went  in. 

Miss  Willoughby’s  mother  and  aunt 
were  two  most  charming  elderly  ladies, 
immaculately  dainty  in  their  dress,  cor- 
dial of  manner,  bright  of  eye,  and  dimin- 
utive of  hand,  producing  the  impression 
of  gentle  goodness  set  off  by  soft  white 
muslin,  folded  tenderly. 

They  had  heard  of  me.  In  the  few 
days  in  which  I had  been  with  the  Larra- 
mies.  Miss  Willoughby  had  written  of 
me.  They  insisted  that  I should  stay  to 
supper,  for  what  good  reason  could  there 
be  for  my  taking  that  meal  at  the  hotel, 
not  a very  good  one,  when  they  would  be 
so  glad  to  have  me  sup  with  them  and 
talk  about  our  mutual  friends? 

I had  no  reasonable  objection  to  offer, 
and  returning  to  the  station  I took  my 
baggage  to  the  hotel,  where  I prepared  to 
sup  with  the  Willoughby  family. 

They  were  now  a little  family  of  three, 
although  there  was  a brother  who  had 
started  away  the  day  before  on  a bicy- 
cling tour  very  like  my  own,  and  they 
were  both  so  delighted  to  have  Amy  visit 
the  Larramies,  and  they  were  both  so  de- 
lighted to  have  her  come  back. 

The  supper  was  a delicate  one,  suitable 
for  canary  birds,  but  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  meal  a savory  little  sirloin  steak  was 
brought  on  which  had  been  cooked  es- 
pecially for  me.  Of  course  I could  not 
be  expected  to  be  satisfied  with  thin 
dainties,  no  matter  how  tasteful  they 
might  be. 

This  house  was  the  abode  of  intelli- 
gence, cultivated  taste,  and  opulence.  It 
was  probably  the  finest  mansion  of  the 
town.  In  every  room  there  were  things 
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the  door  of  a room  in  the  rear  of  the  par- 
lor, “ if  you  will  stay  with  us  to-night  we 
will  lodge  you  in  the  chamber  of  the  fa- 
vored guest.  All  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
were  done  by  my  daughter.” 

I looked  into  the  room.  It  wAs  the  most 
charming  and  luxurious  bed-room  I had 
ever  seen.  It  was  lighted,  and  the  har- 
mony of  its  furnishings  was  a treat  to 
the  eye. 

But  I stood  firm  in  my  purpose  to  de- 
part. I would  not  spend  the  night  in  that 
house.  There  would  be  a fire,  burglars, 
I knew  not  what!  Against  all  kind  en- 
treaties I urged  the  absolute  necessity  of 
my  starting  away  by  the  very  break  of 
day,  and  I could  not  disturb  a private 
family  by  any  such  proceeding.  They 
saw  that  I was  determined  to  go,  and  they 
allowed  me  to  depart. 

My  room  at  the  hotel  was  as  dreary  as 
a stubble-field  upon  a November  evening. 
The  whole  house  was  new,  varnished,  and 
hard.  My  bed-room  was  small.  A piece 
of  new  ingrain  carpet  covered  part  of  the 
hard  varnished  floor.  Four  hard  walls 
and  a ceiling,  deadly  white,  surrounded 
me.  The  hard  varnished  bedstead  (the 
mattress  felt  as  if  it  were  varnished) 
nearly  filled  the  little  room.  Two  stiff 
chairs,  and  a yellow  window-shade  which 
looked  as  if  it  were  made  of  varnished 
wood,  glittered  in  the  feeble  light  of  a 
glass  lamp,  while  the  ghastly  grayish 
pallor  of  the  ewer  and  basin  on  the  wash- 
stand  was  thrown  into  bold  relief  by  the 
intenser  whiteness  of  the  wall  behind  it. 

I put  out  my  light  as  soon  as  possible 
and  resolutely  closed  my  eyes,  for  a street 
lamp  opposite  my  window  would  not  al- 
low the  room  to  fade  into  obscurity,  and 
as  long  as  the  hardness  of  the  bed  pre- 
vented me  from  sleeping,  my  thoughts 
ran  back  to  the  chamber  of  the  favored 
guest,  but  my  conscience  stood  by  me. 
Cathay  is  a country  where  it  is  necessary 
to  be  very  careful. 

I did  not  leave  Waterton  until  after 
nine  o’clock  the  next  day,  for,  although 
I was  early  at  the  shop  to  which  my  bi- 
cycle had  been  sent,  it  was  not  quite  ready 
for  me,  and  I had  to  wait.  Fortunately 
no  Willoughby  came  that  way. 

But  when  at  last  I mounted  my  wheel 
I sped  away  rapidly  toward  the  north. 
I had  ordered  my  baggage  expressed  to  a 
town  fifty  miles  away,  and  I hoped  that 


if  I rode  steadily  and  kept  my  eyes 
straight  in  front  of  me  I might  safely  get 
out  of  Cathay,  for  the  boundaries  of  that 
fateful  territory  could  not  extend  them- 
selves indefinitely. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  I 
saw  a female  in  front  of  me,  her  back 
toward  me,  walking,  and  pushing  a bi- 
cycle. 

“ Now,”  said  I to  myself,  “ she  is  doing 
that  because  she  likes  it,  and  it  is  none 
of  my  business.”  I gazed  out  over  the 
fields  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  but  as 
I passed  her  I could  not  help  giving  a 
glance  at  her  machine.  The  air  was  gone 
from  the  tire  of  the  hind  wheel. 

“Ah,”  said  I to  myself,  “perhaps  her 
pump  is  out  of  order,  or  it  may  be  that 
she  does  not  know  how  to  work  it.  It  is 
getting  late.  She  may  have  to  go  a long 
distance.  I could  pump  it  up  for  her  in 
no  time.  Even  if  there  is  a hole  in  it  I 
could  mend  it.”  But  I did  not  stop.  I 
had  steeled  my  heart  against  all  adven- 
tures in  Cathay. 

But  my  conscience  did  not  stand  by 
me.  I could  not  forget  that  poor  woman 
plodding  along  the  weary  road  and  dark- 
ness not  far  away.  I went  slower  and 
slower,  and  at  last  I turned. 

“ It  would  not  take  me  five  minutes  to 
help  her,”  1 said.  “I  must  be  careful, 
but  I need  not  be  a churl.”  And  I rode 
rapidly  back. 

I came  in  sight  of  her  just  as  she  was 
turning  into  the  gateway  of  a pretty 
house  yard.  Doubtless  she  lived  there.  I 
turned  again  and  spun  away  faster  than 
I had  gone  that  day. 

For  more  than  a month  I journeyed  and 
sojourned  in  a beautiful  river  valley 
and  among  the  low  foot-hills  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  weather  w’as  fair,  the  scenery 
was  pleasing,  and  at  last  I came  to  be- 
lieve that  I had  passed  the  boundaries  of 
Cathay.  I took  no  tablets  from  my  little 
box.  1 did  not  feel  that  I had  need  of 
them. 

In  the  course  of  time  I ceased  to  travel 
northward.  My  vacation  was  not  very 
near  its  end,  but  I chose  to  turn  my  face 
toward  the  scene  of  my  coming  duties. 
I made  a wide  circuit,  I rode  slowly,  and 
I stopped  often. 

One  day  I passed  through  a village,  and 
at  the  outer  edge  of  it  a little  girl,  about 
four  years  old,  tried  to  cross  the  road. 
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Tripping,  she  fell  down  almost  in  front 
of  mo.  It  was  by  a powerful  and  sudden 
exertion  that  I prevented  myself  from 
going  over  her,  and  as  I wheeled  across 
the  road  my  machine  came  within  two 
feet  of  her.  She  lay  there  yelling  in  the 
dust.  I dismounted, and  picking  her  up  I 
carried  her  to  the  oilier  side  of  the  road. 
There  I left  ligr  to  toddle  homeward  while 
I went  on  my  way.  1 could  not  but  sigh 
as  t thought  that  1 was  again  in  Cathay. 

Two  days  after  this  I entered  Waterton. 
There  was  another  road,  said  to  be  a very 
pleasant.  one,  which  lay  to  the  westward, 
and  which  would  have  taken  me  to  Wol- 
ford through  a country  newr  to  me,  but  I 
wished  to  make  no  further  explorations 
in  Cathay,  and  if  one  journeys  back  upon 
a road  by  which  he  came,  he  will  find  the 
scenery  very  different. 


1 spent  the  night  at  a hotel,  and  after 
breakfast  I very  reluctantly  went  to  call 
upon  the  Willoughbys.  I forced  myself 
to  do  this,  for,  considering  the  cordiality 
they  had  shown  me,  u would  have  re- 
quired more  incivility  than  I posses r*\  to 
pass  through  the  town  without  paying 
my  respects.  But  to  my  great  joy  none 
of  the  ladies  was  at  home.  I hastened 
from  the  house  with  a buoyant  step,  and 
was  soon  speeding  away,  and  away,  and 

The  road  was  dry  and  hard,  the  sun 
was  bright,  but  there  was  a fresh  breeze 
in  my  fare,  and  I rolled  along  at  a ssvift 
and  sternly  rate.  On,  on  I went,  until 
before  the  sun  had  reached  its  highest 
point  I wheeled  out  of  the  main  road, 
rolled  up  a gravel  path,  and  dismounted 
in  front  of  the  Holly  Sprig  Inn, 
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I leaned  my  bicycle  against  a tree  and 
went  in-doors.  The  place  did  not  seem 
so  quiet  as  when  I first  saw  it.  I had  no- 
ticed a lady  sitting  under  a tree  in  front 
of  the  house.  There  was  a nurse-maid  at- 
tending a child  who  was  playing  on  the 
gras3.  Entering  the  hall  I glanced  into  the 
large  room  which  I had  called  the  “ office/’ 
and  saw  a man  there  writing  at  a table. 

Presently  a maid-servant  came  into  the 
hall.  She  was  not  one  whom  I had  no- 
ticed before.  I asked  if  I could  see  Mrs. 
Chester,  and  she  said  she  would  go  and 
look  for  her.  There  were  chairs  in  the 
hall  and  I might  have  waited  for  her 
there,  but  I did  not.  I entered  the  parlor 
and  was  pleased  to  find  it  unoccupied.  I 
went  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  door. 

In  a few  minutes  I heard  a step  in  the 
hall.  I knew  it,  and  it  was  strange  how 
soon  I had  learned  to  know  it.  She 
stopped  in  front  of  the  office,  then  she 
went  on  toward  the  porch,  and  turning 
she  came  into  the  parlor,  first  looking 
toward  the  front  of  the  room  and  then 
toward  the  place  w'here  I stood. 

The  light  from  a window  near  me  fell 
directly  upon  her  as  she  approached  me, 
and  I could  see  that  there  was  a slight 
flush  on  her  face,  but  before  she  reached 
me  it  had  disappeared.  She  did  not  greet 
me.  She  did  not  offer  me  her  hand.  In 
fact,  from  what  afterwards  happened,  I 
believe  that  she  did  not  consider  me  at 
that  moment  a fit  subject  for  ordinary 
greeting.  She  stood  up  in  front  of  me. 
She  gazed  steadfastly  into  my  face.  Her 
features  wore  something  of  their  ordinary 
pleasant  expression,  but  to  this  there  was 
added  a certain  determination  which  I 
had  never  seen  there  before.  She  gave 
her  head  a little  quick  shake. 

“ No,  sir  she  said. 

This  reception  amazed  me.  I had  been 
greatly  agitated  as  I heard  her  approach, 
turning  over  in  my  mind  what  I should 
first  say  to  her,  but  now  I forgot  every- 
thing I had  prepared.  “ No  what  ?”  I ex- 
claimed. 

“ No  means  that  I will  not  marry  you.” 

I stood  speechless.  “ Of  course  you  are 
thinking,”  she  continued.  “ that  you  have 
never  asked  me  to  marry  you.  But  that 
isn’t  at  all  necessary.  As  soon  as  I saw 
jou  standing  there,  back  two  weeks  be- 
fore your  vacation  is  over,  and  when  I 


got  a good  look  at  your  face,  I knew  ex- 
actly what  you  had  come  for.  I was 
afraid  when  you  left  here  that  you  would 
come  back  for  that,  so  I was  not  altogether 
unprepared.  I spoke  promptly  so  as  to 
spare  you  and  to  make  it  easier  for  me.” 

u Easier!”  I repeated.  “What  do  you 
mean  ?” 

“ Easier,  because  the  sooner  you  know 
that  I will  not  marry  you  the  better  it 
will  be  for  you  and  for  me.” 

Now  I could  restrain  myself  no  longer. 
“ Why  can’t  I marry  you  ?”  I asked, 
speaking  very  rapidly,  and,  I am  afraid, 
with  imprudent  energy.  “ Is  it  any  sort 
of  condition  or  circumstance  which  pre- 
vents? Do  you  think  that  I am  forcing 
myself  upon  you  at  a time  when  I ought 
not  to  do  it?  If  so,  you  have  mistaken 
me.  Ever  since  I left  here  I have  thought 
of  scarcely  anything  but  you,  and  I have 
returned  thus  early  simply  to  tell  you  that 
I love  you!  I had  to  do  that!  I could 
not  wait ! But  as  to  all  else,  I can  wait, 
and  wait,  and  wait,  as  long  as  you  please. 
You  can  tell  me  to  go  away  and  come 
back  at  whatever  time  you  think  it  will 
be  right  for  you  to  give  me  an  answer.” 

“ This  is  the  right  time,”  she  said, 

and  I have  given  you  your  answer.  But, 
unfortunately,  I did  not  prevent  you  from 
saying  what  you  came  to  say.  And  now 
I will  tell  you  that  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances to  which  you  allude  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  I have  a 
reason  for  my  decision  which  is  of  so 
much  more  importance  than  any  other 
reason  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  need 
be  considered.” 

“ What  is  that  ?”  I asked,  quickly. 

“ It  is  because  I keep  a tavern,”  she 
answered.  “ It  would  be  wrong  and 
wicked  for  you  to  marry  a woman  who 
keeps  a tavern !” 

Now  my  face  flushed.  I could  feel  it 
burning.  “ Keep  a tavern !”  I exclaimed. 
“ That  is  a horrible  way  to  put  it!  But 
why  should  you  think  for  an  instant  that 
1 cared  for  that  ? Do  you  suppose  I con- 
sider that  a dishonorable  calling?  I would 
be  only  too  glad  to  adopt  it  myself  and 
help  you  keep  a tavern,  as  you  call  it.” 

“That  is  the  trouble!”  she  exclaimed. 
“ That  is  the  greatest  trouble.  I believe 
you  would.  I believe  that  you  think  that 
the  life  would  just  suit  you.” 

“ Then  sweep  away  the  tavern !”  I ex- 
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as  great  a bear  as  the  other  one!”  she  ex- 
claimed, and  turning  she  left  the  room 
by  a door  in  the  back.  But  in  the  next 
moment  she  ran  back,  holding  out  her 
hand.  “ Good-by !”  she  said. 

I took  her  hand,  but  held  it  not  a sec- 
ond. Then  she  was  gone.  I stood  look- 
ing at  the  door  which  she  had  closed  be- 
hind her,  and  then  I left  the  house.  There 
was  no  reason  why  I should  stay  in  that 
place  another  minute. 

As  I was  about  to  mount  my  bicycle 
the  boy  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
inn.  Upon  his  face  was  a diabolical  grin. 
The  thought  rushed  into  my  mind  that 
he  might  have  been  standing  beneath  the 
parlor  wjndow.  Instinctively  I made  a 
movement  toward  him,  but  he  did  not 
run.  I turned  my  eyes  away  from  him 
and  mounted.  I could  not  kill  a boy  in 
the  presence  of  a nurse-maid. 

I was  about  to  turn  in  the  direction  of 
Walford,  but  then  into  my  trouble- tossed 
mind  there  came  the  recollection  that  I 
had  intended,  no  matter  what  happened, 
to  call  on  the  Larramies  before  I went 
home.  I owed  it  to  them,  and  at  this 
moment  their  house  seemed  like  a port  of 
refuge. 

The  Larramies  received  me  with  wide- 
opened  eyes  and  outstretched  hands. 
They  were  amazed  to  see  me  before  the 
end  of  my  vacation,  for  no  member  of 
that  family  had  ever  come  back  from  a 
vacation  before  it  was  over,  but  they 
showed  that  they  were  delighted  to  have 
me  with  them,  be  it  sooner  or  later  than 
they  had  expected,  and  I had  not  been  in 
the  house  ten  minutes  before  I received 
three  separate  invitations  to  make  that 
house  my  home  until  school  began  again. 

The  house  was  livelier  than  when  I 
left  it.  There  was  a married  couple  vis- 
iting there,  enthusiastic  devotees  of  golf ; 
one  of  Mr.  Walter’s  old  college  friends 
was  with  him ; and,  to  my  surprise,  Miss 
Amy  Willoughby  was  there  again. 

Genevieve  received  me  with  the  great- 
est warmth,  and  I could  see  that  her 
hopes  of  a gentleman  friend  revived. 
Little  Clara  demanded  to  be  kissed  as 
soon  as  she  saw  me,  and  I think  she  now 
looked  upon  me  as  a permanent  uncle  or 
something  of  that  kind.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible I was  escorted  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  family  to  see  the  bear. 

Miss  Edith  had  welcomed  me  as  if  I 


had  been  an  old  friend.  It  warmed  my 
heart  to  receive  the  frank  and  cordial 
handshake  she  gave  me.  She  said  very 
little,  but  there  was  a certain  interroga- 
tion in  her  eyes  which  assured  me  that 
she  had  much  to  ask  when  the  time  came. 
As  for  me,  I was  in  no  hurry  for  that 
time  to  come.  I did  not  feel  like  an- 
swering questions,  and  with  as  much  ani- 
mation as  I could  assume  I talked  to 
everybody  as  we  went  to  see  the  bear. 

This  animal  had  grown  very  fat  and 
super  - contented,  but  I found  that  the 
family  were  in  the  condition  of  Gentle- 
man Waife  in  Bulwer’s  novel,  and  were 
now  wondering  what  they  would  do  with 
it. 

“You  see,”  cried  Percy,  who  was  the 
principal  showman,  “ the  neighbors  are 
all  on  pins  and  needles  about  him.  Ever 
since  the  McKenna  sisters  spread  the 
story  that  Orso  was  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting under  beds,  there  isn’t  a family  with- 
in five  miles  of  here  who  can  go  to  bed 
without  looking  under  it  to  see  if  there 
is  a bear  there.  There  are  two  houses  for 
sale  about  a mile  down  the  road,  and  we 
don’t  know  any  reason  why  people  should 
want  to  go  away,  except  it’s  the  bear. 
Nearly  all  the  dogs  around  here  are  kept 
chained  up  for  fear  that  Orso  will  get 
hold  of  them,  and  there  is  a general  com- 
motion, I can  tell  you.  At  first  it  was 
great  fun,  but  it  is  getting  a little  tire- 
some now.  We  have  been  talking  about 
shooting  him,  and  then  I shall  have  his 
bones,  which  I am  going  to  set  up  as  a 
skeleton,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  you 
ought  to  have  the  skin.” 

Several  demurrers  now  arose,  for  no- 
body seemed  to  think  that  I would  want 
such  an  ugly  skin  as  that. 

“Ugly!”  cried  Percy,  who  was  evi- 
dently very  anxious  to  pursue  his  study 
of  comparative  anatomy.  “ It’s  a mag- 
nificent skin.  Look  at  that  long,  heavy 
fur.  Why,  if  you  take  that  skin  and  have 
it  all  cleaned,  and  combed  out,  and  dyed 
some  nice  color,  it  will  be  fit  to  put  into 
any  room.” 

Genevieve  was  in  favor  of  combing 
and  cleaning,  oiling  and  dyeing  the  hide 
of  the  bear  without  taking  it  off. 

“ If  you  would  do  that,”  she  declared, 
“he  would  be  a beautiful  bear,  and  we 
would  give  him  away.  They  would  be 
glad  to  have  him  at  Central  Park.” 
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The  Larramies  would  not  listen  to  my 
leaving  that  day.  There  were  a good 
many  people  in  the  house,  but  there  was 
room  enough  for  me,  and  when  we  had 
left  the  bear  without  solving  the  problem 
of  his  final  disposition,  there  were  so 
many  things  to  be  done  and  so  many 
things  to  be  said  that  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  before  Miss  Edith  found  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  me  for  which 
she  had  been  waiting  so  long. 

“ Well,”  said  she,  as  we  walked  together 
away  from  the  golf  links,  but  not  toward 
the  house,  “ what  have  you  to  report  ?” 

“ Report  ?”  I repeated,  evasively. 

“ Yes,  you  promised  to  do  that,  and  I 
always  expect  people  to  fulfil  their  prom- 
ises to  me.  You  came  here  by  the  way  of 
the  Holly  Sprig  Inn,  didn’t  you  ?” 

I assented.  “ A very  roundabout  way,” 
she  said.  “ It  would  have  been  seven 
miles  nearer  if  you  had  come  by  the  cross- 
road.  But  I suppose  that  you  thought 
that  you  must  go  there  first.” 

“ That  is  what  I thought,”  I answered. 

“ Have  you  been  thinking  about  her  all 
the  time  you  have  been  away  ?” 

“ Nearly  all  the  time.” 

“And  actually  cut  off  a big  slice  of 
your  vacation  in  order  to  see  her  ?” 

I replied  that  that  was  precisely  the 
state  of  the  case. 

“ And  after  all  you  weren’t  successful. 
You  need  not  tell  me  anything  about  that 
— I knew  it  as  soon  as  I saw  you  this 
morning.  But  I will  ask  you  to  answer 
one  thing : Is  the  decision  final  ?” 

I sighed — I could  not  help  it,  but  she 
did  not  even  smile.  “ Yes,”  I said,  “ the 
affair  is  settled  definitely.” 

For  a minute  or  so  we  walked  on  silent- 
ly, and  then  she  said:  “ I do  not  want  you 
to  think  I am  hard-hearted,  but  I must 
say  what  is  in  me.  I congratulate  you, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I am  sorry  for 
her.” 

At  this  amazing  speech  I turned  sud- 
denly toward  her,  and  we  both  stopped. 

“ Yes,”  said  she,  standing  before  me 
with  her  clear  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face, 
“ you  are  to  be  congratulated.  I think  it 
is  likely  she  is  the  most  charming  young 
woman  you  are  ever  likely  to  meet — and 
I know  a great  deal  more  about  her  than 
you  do,  for  I have  known  her  for  a long 
time,  and  your  acquaintance  is  a very 
short  one — she  has  qualities  that  you  do 


not  know  anything  about;  she  is  lovely! 
But  for  all  that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
for  you  to  marry  her,  and  I am  glad  that 
she  had  sense  enough  not  to  let  you  do  it.” 

“ Why  do  you  say  that  ?”  I asked,  a lit- 
tle sharply. 

“ Of  course  you  don’t  like  it,”  she  re- 
plied, “ but  it  is  true.  She  may  be  as 
lovely  as  you  think  her — and  I am  sure 
she  is.  She  may  be  of  good  family,  finely 
educated,  and  a great  many  more  things, 
but  all  that  goes  for  nothing  beside  the 
fact  that  for  over  five  years  she  has  been 
the  landlady  of  a little  hotel.” 

“ I do  not  care  a snap  for  that!”  I ex- 
claimed. “I  like  her  all  the  better  for 
it.  I—” 

“That  makes  it  worse,”  she  interrupt- 
ed, and  as  she  spoke  I could  not  but  recol- 
lect that  a similar  remark  had  been  made 
to  me  before.  “I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  you  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  settle  down  as  the  landlord  of 
a little  hotel.  But  if  you  had  not — even 
if  you  had  gone  on  in  the  course  which 
father  has  marked  out  for  you — and  you 
ought  to  hear  him  talk  about  you — you 
might  have  become  famous,  rich,  nobody 
knows  what, — perhaps  President  of  a Col- 
lege,— but  still  everybody  would  have 
known  that  your  wife  was  the  young  wo- 
man who  used  to  keep  the  Holly  Sprig 
Inn,  and  asked  the  people  who  came  there 
if  they  objected  to  a back  room,  and  if 
they  wanted  tea  or  coffee  for  their  break- 
fast. Of  course  Mrs.  Chester  thought  too 
much  of  you  to  let  you  consider  any  such 
foolishness.” 

I made  no  answer  to  this  remark.  I 
thought  the  young  woman  was  taking  a 
great  deal  upon  herself. 

“ Of  course,”  she  continued,  “ it  would 
have  been  a great  thing  for  Mrs.  Chester, 
and  I honor  her  that  she  stood  up  stiffly 
and  did  the  thing  she  ought  to  do.  I do 
not  know  what  she  said  when  she  gave 
you  her  final  answer,  but  whatever  it  was 
it  was  the  finest  compliment  that  she 
could  have  paid  you.” 

I smiled  grimly.  “ She  likened  me  to 
a bear,”  I said.  “ Do  you  call  that  a 
compliment  ?” 

Edith  Larramie  stood  and  looked  me 
very  steadily  in  the  face,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling. “ TM1  me  one  thing,”  she  said. 
“ When  she  spoke  to  you  in  that  way 
weren’t  you  trying  to  find  out  how  she 
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felt  about  the  matter  exclusive  of  the 
inn?” 

I could  not  help  smiling  again  as  I as- 
sented. 

“There!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  am  be- 
ginning to  have  the  highest  respect  for 
my  abilities  as  a forecaster  of  human 
probabilities.  It  was  like  you  to  try  to 
find  out  that,  and  it  was  like  her  to  snub 
you.  But  let’s  walk  on.  Would  you  like 
me  to  give  you  some  advice  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  your  advice  is  not  worth 
very  much,”  I answered,  “ but  I will  hear 
it.” 

“ Well,  then,”  she  said,  “ I advise  you 
to  fall  in  love  with  somebody  else  just  as 
soon  as  you  can.  That  is  the  best  way 
to  get  this  affair  out  of  your  mind,  and 
until  you  do  that  you  won’t  be  worth 
anything.” 

I felt  that  I now  knew  this  girl  so  well 
that  I could  say  anything  to  her.  “ Very 
well,  then,”  said  I ; “ suppose  I fall  in 
love  with  you  ?” 

“ That  isn’t  a very  nice  speech,”  she 
said.  “ There  is  a little  bit  of  spiteful- 
ness in  it.  But  it  doesn’t  mean  anything 
anyway.  # I am  out  of  the  competition, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I can  speak  to  you 
so  freely.  And,  moreover,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I know  so  much  about  the 
matter.  I am  not  biassed.  But  you  need 
have  no  trouble — there’s  Amy.” 

“ Don’t  say  Amy  to  me,  I beg  of  you!” 
I exclaimed. 

“ Why  not  ?”  she  persisted.  “ She  is 
very  pretty.  She  is  as  good  as  she  can 
be.  She  is  rich.  And  if  she  were  your 
wife  you  would  want  her  to  talk  more 
than  she  does,  you  would  be  so  glad  to 
listen  to  her.  I might  say  more  about 
Amy,  but  I won’t.” 

“ Would  it  be  very  impolite,”  said  I, 
“ if  I whistled  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  said,  “ but  you 
needn’t  do  it.  I will  consider  it  done. 
And  now  I will  speak  of  Bertha  Putney. 
I was  bound  to  mention  Amy  first,  be- 
cause she  is  my  dear  friend,  but  Miss 
Putney  is  a grand  girl.  And  I do  not 
mind  telling  you  that  she  takes  a great 
interest  in  you.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that  ?”  I asked. 

44  I have  seen  her  since  you  were  here — 
she  lunched  with  us.  As  soon  as  she 
heard  your  name  mentioned — and  that 
was  bound  to  happen,  for  this  family  has 


been  talking  about  you  ever  since  they 
first  knew  you — she  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions. Of  course  the  bear  came  up,  and 
she  wanted  to  know  every  blessed  thing 
that  happened.  But  when  she  found  out 
that  you  got  the  bear  at  the  Holly  Sprig, 
her  manner  changed,  and  she  talked  no 
more  about  you  at  the  table. 

“ But  in  the  afternoon  she  had  a great 
deal  to  say  to  me.  I did  not  know  exact- 
ly what  she  was  driving  at,  and  I may 
have  told  her  too  much.  We  said  a great 
many  things — some  of  which  I remember 
and  some  I do  not — but  I am  sure  that  I 
never  knew  a woman  to  take  more  inter- 
est in  a man  than  she  takes  in  you.  So 
it  is  my  opinion  that  if  you  would  stop 
at  the  Putneys’  on  your  way  home  you 
might  do  a great  deal  to  help  you  get  rid 
of  the  trouble  you  are  now  in.  It  makes 
me  feel  something  like  a spy  in  a camp 
to  talk  this  way,  but  I told  you  I was  your 
friend,  and  I am  going  to  be  one.  Spies 
are  all  right  when  they  are  loyal  to  their 
own  side.” 

I was  very  glad  to  have  such  a girl  on 
my  side,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  good  time  to  talk  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  a call  upon  Miss  Putney. 

In  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  the  Lar- 
ramie  family  I persisted  in  my  intention 
of  going  on  to  Walford  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  in  reply  to  their  assurances  that 
I would  find  it  dreadfully  dull  in  that  lit- 
tle village  during  the  rest  of  my  vaca- 
tion, I told  them  that  I should  be  very 
much  occupied  and  should  have  no  time 
to  be  dull.  I was  going  seriously  to  work 
to  prepare  myself  for  my  profession.  For 
a year  or  two  I had  been  deferring  this 
important  matter,  waiting  until  I had 
laid  by  enough  money  to  enable  me  to 
give  up  school-teaching  and  to  apply  my- 
self entirely  to  the  studies  which  would 
be  necessary.  All  this  would  give  me 
enough  to  do,  and  vacation  was  the  time 
in  which  I ought  to  do  it.  The  distrac- 
tions of  the  school  session  were  very  much 
in  the  way  of  a proper  contemplation  of 
my  own  affairs. 

4i  That  sounds  very  well,”  said  Miss 
Edith,  when  there  was  no  one  by,  “ but 
if  you  cannot  get  the  Holly  Sprig  Inn  out 
of  your  mind,  I do  not  believe  you  will  do 
very  much  4 proper  contemplation.’  Take 
my  advice  and  stop  at  the  Putneys’.  It 
can  do  you  no  harm,  and  it  might  help  to 
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free  your  mind  of  distractions  a great 
deal  worse  than  those  of  the  school.” 

“ By  filling  it  with  other  distractions, 
I suppose  you  mean,”  I answered  “A 
fickle-minded  person  you  must  think  me. 
But  it  pleases  me  so  much  to  have  you 
take -<£n  interest  in  me  that  I do  not  re- 
sent any%of  your  advice.” 

She  laughed.  “I  like  to  give  advice,” 
she  said,  “ but  I must  admit  that  I some- 
times think  better  of  a person  if  he  does 
not  take  it.  But  I will  say,  and  this  is  all 
the  advice  I am  going  to  give  you  at  pres- 
ent, that  if  you  want  to  be  successful  in 
making  love,  you  must  change  your  meth- 
ods. You  cannot  expect  to  step  up  in 
front  of  a girl  and  stop  her  short  as  if 
she  were  a runaway  horse.  A horse 
doesn’t  like  that  sort  of  thing,  and  a girl 
doesn’t  like  it.  You  must  take  more  time 
about  it.  A runaway  girl  doesn’t  hurt 
anybody,  and,  if  you  are  active  enough, 
you  can  jump  in  behind  and  take  the 
reins  and  stop  her  gradually  without  hurt- 
ing her  feelings,  and  then,  most  likely, 
you  can  drive  her  for  all  the  rest  of  your 
life.” 

“You  ought  to  have  that  speech  en- 
graved in  uncial  characters  on  a slab  of 
stone,”  said  I.  “ Any  museum  would  be 
glad  to  have  it.” 

I had  two  reasons  beside  the  one  I 
gave  for  wishing  to  leave  this  hospitable 
house.  In  the  first  place,  Edith  Larramie 
troubled  me.  I did  not  like  to  have  any 
one  know  so  much  about  my  mental  in- 
terior— or  to  think  she  knew  so  much.  I 
did  not  like  to  feel  that  I was  being  man- 
aged. I had  a strong  belief  that  if  any- 
body jumped  into  a vehicle  she  was  pull- 
ing he  would  find  that  she  was  doing  her 
own  driving  and  would  allow  no  inter- 
ferences. I liked  her  very  much,  but  I 
was  sure  that  away  from  her  I would  feel 
freer  in  mind. 

The  other  reason  for  my  leaving  was 
Amy  Willoughby.  During  my  little  visit 
to  her  house  my  acquaintance  with  her 
had  grown  with  great  rapidity.  Now  I 
seemed  to  know  her  very  well,  and  the 
more  I knew  her  the  better  I liked  her.  It 
may  be  vanity,  but  I think  she  wanted 
me  to  like  iier,  and  one  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  was  the  fact  that  when  she  was 
with  me — and  I saw  a great  deal  of  her 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  I spent 
writh  the  Larramies — she  did  not  talk  so 


much,  and  when  she  did  speak  she  in- 
variably said  something  I wanted  to  hear. 

Remembering  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made  about  her  by  her  friend  Edith, 
I could  not  but  admit  that  she  was  a very 
fine  girl,  combining  a great  many  attrac- 
tive qualities,  but  I rebelled  against  ev- 
ery conviction  I had  in  regard  to  her.  I 
did  not  want  to  think  about  her  admira- 
ble qualities.  I did  not  want  to  believe 
that  in  time  they  would  impress  me  more 
forcibly  than  they  did  now.  I did  not 
want  people  to  imagine  that  I would  come 
to  be  so  impressed.  If  I staid  there  I 
might  almost  look  upon  her  in  the  light 
of  a duty. 

The  family  farewell  the  next  morning 
was  a tumultuous  one.  Invitations  to 
ride  up  again  during  my  vacation,  to 
come  and  spend  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
were  intermingled  with  earnest  injunc- 
tions from  Genevieve  in  regard  to  a corre- 
spondence which  she  wished  to  open  with 
me  for  the  benefit  of  her  mind,  and  dec- 
larations from  Percy  that  he  would  let 
me  know  all  about  the  bear  as  soon  as  it 
was  decided  what  would  be  the  best  thing 
to  happen  to  him,  and  entreaties  from  lit- 
tle Clara  that  I would  not  go  away  with- 
out kissing  her  good-by. 

But  amid  the  confusion  Miss  Edith 
found  a chance  to  say  a final  word  to  me. 
“ Don’t  you  try,”  she  said,  as  I was  about 
to  mount  my  bicycle,  “ to  keep  those 
holly  sprigs  in  your  brain  until  Christ- 
mas. They  are  awfully  stickery,  they 
will  not  last,  and  besides,  there  will  not 
be  any  Christmas.” 

“And  how  about  New-Years  day?”  I 
asked. 

“ That  is  the  way  to  talk,”  said  she. 
“ Keep  your  mind  on  that  and  you  will  be 
all  right.” 

As  I rode  along  I could  not  forget  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  pass  the 
inn.  I had  made  inquiries,  but  there 
were  no  byways  which  would  serve  my 
purpose.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to 
do  but  keep  on,  and  on  I kept.  I should 
pass  so  noiselessly  and  so  swiftly  that  I 
did  not  believe  any  one  would  notice  me, 
unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  the  boy.  I 
earnestly  hoped  that  I should  not  see  the 
boy. 

Whether  or  not  I was  seen  from  the  *inn 
as  I passed  it  I do  not  know.  In  fact,  I 
did  not  know  when  I passed  it.  No  shout 
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of  immature  diabolism  caught  my  ear,  no 
scent  of  lemon  came  into  my  nostrils,  and 
I saw  nothing  but  the  line  of  road  di- 
rectly in  front  of  me. 

When  I was  positively  certain  that  I 
had  left  the  little  inn  far  behind  me,  I 
slackened  my  speed,  and  perceiving  a 
spreading  tree  by  the  roadside,  I dis- 
mounted and  sat  down  in  the  shade.  It 
was  a hot  day,  and  unconsciously  I had 
been  working  very  hard.  Several  per- 
sons on  wheels  passed  along  the  road,  and 
every  time  I saw  one  approaching  I was 
afraid  that  it  might  be  somebody  I knew, 
who  might  stop  and  sit  by  me  in  the 
shade.  I was  now  near  enough  to  Wal- 
ford  to  meet  with  people  from  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  I did  not  want  to  meet  with 
any  one  just  now.  I had  a great  many 
things  to  think  about,  and  just  then  I 
was  busy  trying  to  make  up  my  mind 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  well  for  me 
to  stop  at  the  Putneys’. 

If  I should  pass  without  stopping,  some 
one  in  the  lodge  would  probably  see  me, 
and  the  family  would  know  of  my  dis- 
courtesy, but,  although  it  would  have 
been  a very  simple  thing  to  do,  and  a very 
proper  thing,  I did  not  feel  sure  that  I 
wanted  to  stop.  If  Edith  Larramie  had 
never  said  anything  about  it,  I think  I 
would  surely  have  made  a morning  call 
upon  the  Putneys. 

After  I had  cooled  off  a little  I rose  to 
remount ; I had  not  decided  anything,  but 
there  was  no  use  to  sit  there  any  longer. 
Glancing  along  the  road  toward  Wal- 
ford,  I saw  in  the  distance  some  one  ap- 
proaching on  a wheel.  Involuntarily  I 
stood  still  and  watched  the  on-coming 
cyclist,  who  I saw  was  a woman.  She 
moved  steadily  and  rapidly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  Very  soon  I recognized 
her.  It  was  Miss  Putney. 

As  she  came  nearer  and  nearer  I was 
greatly  impressed  with  her  appearance. 
Her  costume  was  as  suitable  and  becom- 
ing for  the  occasion  as  if  it  had  been  an 
evening  dress  for  a ball,  and  she  wheeled 
better  than  any  woman  cyclist  I ever  saw. 
Her  head  was  erect,  her  eyes  straight  be- 
fore her,  and  her  motion  was  rhythm  of 
action. 

With  my  hand  on  my  wheel  I moved  a 
few  steps  toward  the  middle  of  the  road. 
I was  about  to  take  off  my  cap  when  she 
turned  her  eyes  upon  me.  She  even 


moved  her  head  a little  so  as  to  gaze  upon 
me  a few  seconds  longer.  Her  face  was 
quiet  and  serene,  her  eyes  were  large, 
clear,  and  observant.  In  them  was  not  one 
gleam  of  recognition.  Turning  them 
again  upon  the  road  in  front  of  her,  she 
sped  on  and  away. 

For  some  minutes  I stood  looking  after 
her,  utterly  astonished.  I do  not  think 
in  all  my  life  I had  ever  been  cut  like 
that.  What  did  it  mean  ? Could  she  care 
enough  about  me  to  resent  my  stopping 
at  the  Holly  Sprig?  Was  it  possible  that 
she  could  have  known  what  had  been  like- 
ly to  happen  there,  and  what  had  happen- 
ed there  ? All  this  was  very  improbable, 
but  in  Cathay  people  seemed  to  know  a 
great  many  things.  Anyway,  she  had 
solved  my  problem  for  me.  I need  give 
no  further  thought  to  a stop  at  her  fa- 
ther’s mansion. 

I mounted  and  rode  on,  but  not  rapidly. 
I was  very  much  moved.  My  soul  grew 
warm  as  I thought  of  the  steady  gaze  of 
the  eyes  which  that  girl  had  fixed  upon 
me.  For  a mile  or  so  I moved  steadily 
and  quietly  in  a mood  of  incensed  dig- 
nity. I pressed  the  pedals  with  a hard 
and  cruel  tread.  I did  not  understand. 
I could  scarcely  believe. 

Soon,  however,  I began  to  move  a little 
faster.  Somehow  or  other  I became  con- 
scious that  there  was  a bicycle  at  some 
distance  behind  me.  I pushed  on  a little 
faster.  I did  not  wish  to  be  overtaken  by 
anybody.  Now  I was  sure  there  was  a 
wheel  behind  me.  I could  not  hear  it, 
but  I knew  it  was  there. 

Presently  I became  certain  that  my  in- 
stincts had  not  deceived  me,  for  I heard 
the  quick  sound  of  a bicycle  bell.  This 
was  odd,  for  surely  no  one  would  ring  for 
me  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Then  there 
was  another  tinkle,  a little  nearer. 

Now  I sped  faster  and  faster.  I heard 
the  bell  violently  ringing.  Then  I 
thought,  but  I am  not  sure,  that  I heard 
a voice.  I struck  out  with  the  thrust  of 
a steam  - engine,  and  the  earth  slipped 
backward  beneath  me  like  the  water  of  a 
mill-race.  I passed  wagons  as  if  they  had 
been  puffs  of  smoke,  and  people  on  wheels 
as  though  they  were  flying  cinders. 

In  some  ten  minutes  I slackened  speed 
and  looked  back.  For  a long  distance 
behind  me  not  a bicycle  was  in  sight.  I 
now  pursued  my  homeward  way  with  a 
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was  an  intimate  friend  of  Godfrey  Ches- 
ter, who  had  the  school  in  Walford  some 
years  before  you  came — when  the  boys 
and  girls  used  to  go  to  school  together — 
and  of  the  man  who  came  afterward.  He 
was  a little  too  elderly,  perhaps,  but  Mr. 
Burton  liked  him  too,  and  now  he  hopes 
that  he  is  going  to  know  you.  But  ex- 
cuse me  for  keeping  you  standing  so  long 
in  the  road.  You  must  come  in.  We 
shall  have  dinner  in  ten  minutes.  I was 
just  coming  home  from  a neighbor’s 
when  I caught  sight  of  you.” 

I declined  with  earnestness.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton might  be  a very  agreeable  man,  but 
I wanted  to  make  no  new  acquaintances 
then.  I must  keep  on  to  Walford. 

But  the  good  lady  would  listen  to  no 
refusals  of  her  hospitality.  I was  just  in 
time.  I must  need  a mid-day  rest,  and 
something  to  eat.  She  was  very  sorry 
that  Mr.  Burton  was  not  at  home.  He 
nearly  always  was  at  home,  but  to-day  he 
had  gone  to  Waterton.  But  if  I would 
be  contented  to  take  dinner  with  her 
daughter  and  herself,  they  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  me  do  so.  She  made  a 
motion  to  open  the  gate  for  me,  but  I 
opened  it  for  her,  and  we  both  went  in. 
The  daughter  met  us  at  the  top  of  the 
garden  walk.  She  came  toward  me  as  a 
cool  summer  breeze  comes  upon  a hot  and 
dusty  world.  There  was  no  flush  upon 
her  face,  but  her  eyes  and  lips  told  me 
that  she  was  glad  to  see  me  before  she 
spoke  a word  or  placed  her  soft  white 
hand  in  mine.  At  the  first  touch  of  that 
hand  I felt  glad  that  Mrs.  Burton  had 
stopped  me  in  the  road.  Here  was  peace. 

That  dinner  was  the  most  soothing 
meal  of  which  I had  ever  partaken.  I 
did  the  carving,  my  companions  did  the 
questioning,  and  nearly  all  the  conversa- 
tion was  about  myself.  Ordinarily  I 
would  not  have  liked  this,  but  every  word 
which  was  said  by  those  two  fair  ladies — 
for  the  sweetness  of  the  mother  was  mere- 
ly more  seasoned  than  that  of  the  daugh- 
ter— was  so  filled  with  friendly  interest 
that  it  gratified  me  to  make  my  answers. 

They  seemed  to  have  heard  a great  deal 
about  me  during  my  wanderings  through 
Cathay.  They  knew,  of  course,  that  I 
had  stopped  with  the  Putneys,  for  I had 
told  them  that,  but  they  had  also  heard 
that  I had  spent  a night  at  the  Holly 
Sprig,  and  had  afterwards  staid  with 


the  Larramies.  But  of  anything  which 
had  happened  which  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree had  jarred  upon  my  feelings  they 
did  not  appear  to  have  heard  the  slight- 
est mention. 

I might  have  supposed  that  only  good 
and  happy  news  thought  it  worth  while 
to  stop  at  that  abode  of  peace.  As  I look- 
ed upon  the  serene  and  tender  counte- 
nance of  Mrs.  Burton  I wondered  how  a 
cloud  rising  from  want  of  sympathy  with 
early  peas  ever  could  have  settled  over 
that  little  family  circle;  but  it  was  the 
man  who  had  caused  the  cloud.  I knew 
it.  It  is  so  often  the  man. 

When  we  had  finished  dinner  and  had 
gone  out  to  sit  in  the  cool  shadows  of  the 
piazza,  I let  my  gaze  rest  as  often  as  I 
might  upon  the  fair  face  of  that  young 
girl.  Several  times  her  eyes  met  mine, 
but  their  lids  never  drooped,  their  tender 
light  did  not  brighten.  I felt  that  she 
was  so  truly  glad  to  see  me  that  her  plea- 
sure in  the  meeting  was  not  affected  one 
way  or  the  other  by  the  slight  incident  of 
my  looking  at  her. 

If  ever  a countenance  told  of  inno- 
cence, purity,  and  truth,  her  countenance 
told  of  them.  I believe  that  if  she  had 
thought  that  it  pleased  me  to  look  at  her, 
it  would  have  pleased  her  to  know  that  it 
gave  me  pleasure. 

As  I talked  with  her  and  looked  at  her, 
and  as  I looked  at  her  mother  and  talked 
with  her,  it  was  impressed  upon  me  that 
if  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world  which 
is  better  than  all  else,  it  is  peace,  that 
peace  which  comprises  so  many  forms  of 
happiness  and  deep  content.  That  the 
thoughts  which  came  to  me  could  come 
to  a heart  so  lacerated,  so  torn,  so  full  of 
pain  as  mine  had  been  that  morning, 
seemed  wonderful,  and  yet  they  came. 

Once  or  twice  I tried  to  banish  these 
thoughts.  It  seemed  disrespectful  to  my- 
self to  entertain  them  so  soon  after  other 
thoughts  which  I now  wish  to  banish 
utterly.  I am  not  a hero  of  romance. 
I am  only  a plain  human  being,  and  such 
is  the  constitution  of  my  nature  that  the 
more  troubled  and  disturbed  is  my  soul, 
the  more  welcome  is  purity,  truth,  and 
peace. 

But  after  all  my  feelings  were  not 
quite  natural,  and  the  change  in  them 
was  too  sudden.  It  was  the  consequence 
of  too  violent  a reaction,  but  such  as  it 
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That  young  angel  of  peace  and  truth 
would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
say  a word  about  the  matter,  even  to  a 
young  man  who  was  a schoolmaster,  and 
between  whom  and  her  family  a mutual 
interest  was  rapidly  growing.  But  with 
the  mother  it  was  otherwise.  She  had 
seen  the  shadows  pass  away  from  my 
countenance  as  I sat  and  talked  upon 
that  cool  piazza,  my  eyes  bent  upen  her 
daughter.  Mothers  know. 

The  next  morning,  being  again  settled 
in  my  rooms  in  Walford,  I went  to  call 
upon  the  Doctor  and  his  daughter.  The 
Doctor  was  not  at  home,  but  his  daugh- 
ter was  glad  to  see  me. 

“ And  how  do  you  like  your  cycle  of 
Cathay  ?”  she  asked. 

“ I do  not  like  it  at  all,”  I answered. 
“ It  has  taken  me  upon  a dreary  round. 
I am  going  to  change  it  for  another  as 
soon  as  I have  an  opportunity.,, 

“ Then  it  has  not  been  a wheel  of 
fortune  to  you  ?”  she  remarked.  “ And 
as  for  that  country  which  you  figura- 
tively called  Cathay,  did  you  find  that 
pleasant  ?”  * 

“ In  some  ways,  yes,  but  in  others  not. 
You  see  I came  back  before  my  vacation 
was  over,  and  I do  not  care  to  go  there 
any  more.” 

She  now  wanted  me  to  tell  her  where 
I had  really  been  and  what  had  happened 
to  me,  and  I gave  her  a sketch  of  my  ad- 
ventures. Of  course  I could  not  enter 
deeply  into  particulars,  for  that  would 
make  too  long  a story,  but  I told  her 
where  I had  stopped,  and  my  accounts 
of  the  bear  and  the  horse  were  deeply 
interesting. 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  she  said,  when  I 
had  finished,  “that  if  things  had  been 
a little  different,  you  might  have  had 
an  extremely  pleasant  tour.  For  in- 
stance, if  Mr.  Godfrey  Chester  had  been 
living,  I think  you  would  have  liked  him 
very  much,  and  it  is  probable  that  you 
would  have  been  glad  to  stay  at  his  inn 
for  several  days.  It  is  a beautiful  coun- 
try thereabout.” 

“ Did  you  know  him?”  I asked. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  she  said ; “ he  was  my  teach- 
er during  part  of  my  school  days  here. 
And  then  there  is  Mr.  Burton;  father  is 
very  fond  of  him.  He  is  a man  of  great 
intelligence.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
you  did  not  see  more  of  him.” 


“ And  perhaps  you  know  Mr.  Putney  ?” 
I said. 

“ No,”  she  answered.  “ I have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  him.  He  seems  to  be  a 
stiff  sort  of  a man.  But  as  to  Mr.  Lar- 
ramie,  everybody  likes  him.  He  is  a 
great  favorite  throughout  the  county,  and 
his  son  Walter  is  a rising  young  man. 
I am  glad  you  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Larramies.” 

“ So  am  I,”  I said,  “ very  glad  indeed. 
And,  by-the-way,  do  you  know  a young 
man  named  Willoughby?  I never  heard 
his  first  name,  but  he  lives  at  Water- 
ton.” 

“Oh,  the  Willoughbys  of  Waterton,” 
she  said.  “ I have  heard  a great  deal 
about  them.  Father  used  to  know  the  old 
gentleman.  He  was  a great  collector  of 
rare  books,  but  he  is  dead  now.  If  you 
had  met  him  you  would  have  found  him 
a man  of  your  own  tastes.” 

When  I was  going  away  she  stopped 
me  for  a moment.  “ I forgot  to  ask  you,” 
she  said;  “ did  you  take  any  of  those  cap- 
sules I gave  you  when  you  were  starting 
off  on  your  cycle?” 

“ Yes,”  said  I,  “ I took  some  of  them.” 
But  I could  not  well  explain  the  capri- 
cious way  in  which  I had  endeavored  to 
guard  against  the  germs  of  malaria,  and 
to  call  my  own  attention  to  the  threaten- 
ing germs  of  erratic  fancy. 

“ Then  you  do  not  think  they  did  you 
any  good  ?”  she  said 

“ I am  not  sure,”  I replied.  “ I cannot 
say  anything  about  that.  But  of  one 
thing  I am  certain,  and  that  is,  that  if 
any  germs  of  any  kind  entered  my  sys- 
tem, it  is  perfectly  free  from  them  now.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  that,”  she  said. 

It  was  about  a week  after  this  that  I 
received  a letter  from  Percy  Larramie. 
“ I thought  you  would  like  to  know  about 
the  bear,”  he  wrote.  “ Somebody  must 
have  forgotten  to  feed  him,  and  he  broke 
his  chain  and  got  away.  He  went 
straight  over  to  the  Holly  Sprig  Inn, 
and  I expect  he  did  that  because  the  iun 
was  the  last  jdace  that  he  had  seen  his 
master.  I did  not  know  bears  cared  so 
much  for  masters.  He  didn’t  stay  long 
at  the  inn,  but  he  staid  long  enough  to 
bite  a boy.  Then  he  went  into  the  woods. 

“ As  soon  as  we  heard  of  it  we  all  set 
off  on  a bear  - hunt.  It  was  jolly  fun. 
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although  I did  not  so  much  as  catch  a 
sight  of  him.  Father  shot  him  at  a 
three  - hundred  - foot  range.  It  was  a 
Winchester  rifle  with  a thirty-two  car- 
tridge. It  was  a beautiful  shot,  Walter 
said,  and  I wish  I had  made  it. 

“ We  took  his  skin  off  and  tore  it  only 
in  two  or  three  places,  which  can  be 
mended.  Would  you  like  to  have  the 
skin,  and  do  you  care  particularly  about 
the  head?  If  you  don’t,  I would  like  to 
have  it,  because  without  it  the  skeleton 
will  not  be  perfect.” 

I wrote  to  Percy  that  I did  not  desire 
so  much  as  a single  hair  of  the  beast.  I 
did  not  tell  him  so,  but  I despised  the 
bears  of  Cathay. 

It  was  just  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
days when  I finally  made  up  my  mind 
that  of  all  the  women  in  the  world  the 
Doctor’s  daughter  was  the  one  for  me, 
and  when  I told  her  so  she  did  not  try 
to  conceal  that  this  was  also  her  own 
opinion.  I had  seen  the  most  charming 
qualities  in  other  women,  and  my  some- 
what rapid  and  enthusiastic  study  of 
them  had  so  familiarized  me  with  them 
that  I was  enabled  readily  to  perceive 
their  existence  in  others.  I found  them 
all  in  the  Doctor’s  daughter. 

Her  father  was  very  well  pleased 
when  he  heard  of  our  compact.  It 
was  plain  that  he  had  been  waiting  to 
hear  of  it.  When  he  furthermore  heard 
that  I had  decided  to  abandon  all  thought 
of  the  law,  and  to  study  medicine  instead, 
his  satisfaction  was  complete.  lie  ar- 
ranged everything  with  affectionate  pru- 
dence. I should  read  with  him,  begin- 
ning immediately,  even  before  I gave  up 
my  school.  I should  attend  the  necessary 
medical  courses,  and  we  need  be  in  no 
hurry  to  marry.  We  were  both  young, 
and  when  I was  ready  to  become  his  as- 
sistant, it  would  be  time  enough  for  him 
to  give  me  his  daughter. 

We  were  sitting  together  in  the  Doc- 
tor’s library  and  had  been  looking  over 
some  of  the  papers  of  the  Walford  Lit- 
erary Society,  of  which  we  were  both  of- 
ficers, when  I said,  looking  at  her  signa- 
ture: “ By-the-way,  I wish  you  would  tell 
me  one  thing.  What  does  the  initial  6 E.’ 
stand  for  in  your  name?  I never  knew 
any  one  to  use  it.” 

Vox,.  Cl— No  606.-  86 


“ No,”  she  said;  “ I do  not  like  it.  It 
was  given  to  me  by  my  mother’s  sister, 
who  was  a romantic  young  lady.  It  is 
Europa.  And  I only  hope,”  she  added, 
quickly,  “ that  you  may  have  fifty  years 
of  it.” 

******* 

Three  years  of  the  fifty  have  now  pass- 
ed, and  each  one  of  the  young  women  I 
met  in  Cathay  has  married.  The  first 
one  to  go  off  was  Edith  Larramie,  She 
married  the  college  friend  of  her  brother 
who  was  at  the  house  when  I visited 
them.  When  I met  her  in  Walford 
shortly  after  I heard  of  her  engagement, 
she  took  me  aside  in  her  old  way  and  told 
me  she  wanted  me  always  to  look  upon 
her  as  my  friend,  no  matter  how  circum- 
stances might  change  with  her  or  me. 

“ You  do  not  know  how  much  of  a 
friend  I was  to  you,”  she  said,  “ and  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  you  should  know. 
But  I will  say  that  when  I saw  you  get- 
ting into  such  a dreadful  snarl  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  I determined,  if 
there  were  no  other  way  to  save  you,  I 
would  marry  you  myself!  But  I did  not 
do  it,  and  you  ought  to  be  very  glad  of 
it,  for  you  would  have  found  that  a lit- 
tle of  me,  now  and  then,  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  to  your  taste  than  to 
have  me  always.” 

Mrs.  Chester  married  the  man  who  had 
courted  her  before  she  fell  in  love  with 
her  schoolmaster.  It  appeared  that  the 
fact  of  her  having  been  the  landlady  of 
the  Holly  Sprig  made  no  difference  in 
his  case.  He  was  too  rich  to  have  any 
prospects  which  might  be  interfered  with. 

Amy  Willoughby  married  Walter  Lar- 
ramie.  That  was  a thing  which  might 
well  have  been  expected.  I was  very  glad 
to  hear  it,  for  I shall  never  fail  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  Larramies. 

About  a year  ago  there  was  a grand 
wedding  at  the  Putney  city  mansion.  The 
daughter  of  the  family  was  married  to  an 
Italian  gentleman  with  a title.  I read  of 
the  affair  in  the  newspapers,  and  having 
heard,  in  addition,  a great  many  details 
of  the  match  from  the  gossips  of  Wal- 
ford, I supposed  myself  to  be  fully  in- 
formed in  regard  to  this  grand  alliance, 
and  was  therefore  very  much  surprised 
to  receive,  personally,  an  announcement 
of  the  marriage  upon  a very  large  and 
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THE  elders  of  the  Tidger  family  sat 
at  breakfast  — Mrs.  Tidger  with 
knees  wide  apart  and  the  youngest 
Tidger  nestling  in  the  valley  of  print 
dress  which  lay  between,  and  Mr.  Tidger 
bearing  on  one  moleskin  knee  a small 
copy  of  himself  in  a red  flannel  frock  and 
a slipper.  The  larger  Tidger  children 
took  the  solids  of  their  breakfast  up  and 
down  the  stone  - flagged  court  outside, 
coming  in  occasionally  to  gulp  draughts 
of  very  weak  tea  from  a gallipot  or  two 
which  stood  on  the  table,  and  to  wheedle 
Mr.  Tidger  out  of  any  small  piece  of 
bloater  which  he  felt  generous  enough 
to  bestow. 

“Peg  away,  Ann,”  said  Mr.  Tidger, 
heartily. 

His  wife’s  elder  sister  shook  her  head, 
and  passing  the  remains  of  her  slice  to 
one  of  her  small  nephews,  leaned  back  in 
her  chair.  “No  appetite,  Tidger,”  she 
said,  slowly. 

“You  should  go  in  for  carpentering,” 
said  Mr.  Tidger,  in  justification  of  the 
huge  crust  he  was  carving  into  mouth- 
fuls with  his  pocket  - knife.  “ Seems  to 
me  I can’t  eat  enough  sometimes.  Hul- 
lo, who’s  the  letter  for?” 

He  took  it  from  the  postman,  who  stood 
at  the  door  amid  a bevy  of  Tidgers,  who 
had  followed  him  up  the  court,  and  slow- 
ly read  the  address. 

“ Mrs.  Ann  Pullen,”  he  said,  handing 
it  over  to  his  sister-in-law ; “ nice  writ- 
ing too.” 

Mrs.  Pullen  broke  the  envelope,  and 
after  a somewhat  lengthy  search  for  her 
pocket,  fumbled  therein  for  her  spec- 
tacles. She  then  searched  the  mantel- 
piece, the  chest  of  drawers,  and  the 
dresser,  and  finally  ran  them  to  earth 
on  the  copper. 

She  was  not  a good  scholar,  and  it 
took  her  some  time  to  read  the  letter,  a 
proceeding  which  she  punctuated  with 
such  “ Ohs  ” and  “ Ahs  ” and  gaspings 
and  “ God  bless  my  souls  ” as  nearly 


drove  the  carpenter  and  his  wife,  who 
were  leaning  forward  impatiently,  to  the 
verge  of  desperation. 

“ Who’s  it  from  ?”  asked  Mr.  Tidger 
for  the  third  time. 

“ 1 don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Pullen. 
“ Good  gracious,  who  ever  would  ha’ 
thought  it!” 

“ Thought  what,  Ann  ?”  demanded  the 
carpenter,  feverishly. 

“ Why  don’t  people  write  their  names 
plain?”  demanded  his  sister-in-law,  im- 
patiently. “ It’s  got  a printed  name  up 
in  the  corner;  perhaps  that’s  it.  Well,  I 
never  did — I don’t  know  whether  Pm 
standing  on  my  head  or  my  heels.” 

“You’re  sitting  down,  that’s  what 
you’re  a-doing,”  said  the  carpenter,  re- 
garding her  somewhat  unfavorably. 

“ Perhaps  it’s  a take-in,”  said  Mrs. 
Pullen,  her  lips  trembling.  “ I’ve  heard 
o’  such  things.  If  it  is,  I shall  never 
get  over  it — never.” 

“ Get — over — what  ?”  asked  the  car- 
penter. 

“ It  don’t  look  like  a take-in,”  solilo- 
quized Mrs.  Pullen,  “ and  I shouldn’t 
think  anybody’d  go  to  all  that  trouble 
and  spend  a penny  to  take  in  a poor 
thing  like  me.” 

Mr.  Tidger,  throwing  politeness  to  the 
winds,  leaned  forward,  and  snatching  the 
letter  from  her,  read  it  with  feverish 
haste,  tempered  by  a defective  education. 

“ It’s  a take-in,  Ann,”  he  said,  his 
voice  trembling;  “ it  must  be.” 

“What  is?”  asked  Mrs.  Tidger,  im- 
patiently. 

“ Looks  like  it,”  said  Mrs.  Pullen, 
feebly. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  screamed  Mrs.  Tidger, 
wrought  beyond  all  endurance. 

Her  husband  turned  and  regarded  her 
with  much  severity,  but  Mrs.  Tidger’s 
gaze  was  the  stronger,  and  after  a vain 
attempt  to  meet  it,  he  handed  her  the 
letter. 

• Mrs.  Tidger  read  it  through  hastily. 
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and  then  snatching  the  baby  from  her 
lap,  held  it  out  with  both  arms  to  her 
husband,  and  jumping  up,  kissed  her 
sister  .heartily,  patting  her  on  the  back 
in  her  excitement  until  she  coughed  with 
the  pain  of  it. 

“ You  don’t  think  it’s  a take-in,  Pol- 
ly?” she  inquired. 

“ Take-in  ?”  said  her  sister ; “ of  course 
it  ain’t.  Lawyers  don’t  play  jokes;  their 
time’s  too  valuable.  No,  you’re  an  heir- 
ess all  right,  Ann,  and  I wish  you  joy. 
I couldn’t  be  more  pleased  if  it  was  my- 
self.” 

She  kissed  her  again,  and  going  to  pat 
her  back  once  more,  discovered  that  she 
had  sunk  down  sufficiently  low  in  her 
chair  to  obtain  the  protection  of  its  back. 

“ Two  thousand  pounds,”  said  Mrs. 
Pullen,  in  an  awe-struck  voice. 

“ Ten  hundered  pounds  twice  over,” 
said  the  carpenter,  mouthing  it  slowly; 
“ twenty  hundered  pounds.” 

He  got  up  from  the  table,  and  in- 
stinctively realizing  that  he  could  not  do 
full  justice  to  his  feelings  with  the  baby 
in  his  arms,  laid  it  on  the  tea-tray  in  a 
puddle  of  cold  tea,  and  stood  looking 
hard  at  the  heiress. 

“ I was  housekeeper  to  her  eleven 
years  ago,”  said  Mrs.  Pullen.  “ I wonder 
what  she  left  it  to  me  for  ?” 

“ Didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it,  I 
should  think,”  said  the  carpenter,  still 
staring  open-mouthed. 

“ Tidger,  I’m  ashamed  of  you,”  said 
hi9  wife,  snatching  her  infant  to  her 
bosom.  “ I expect  you  was  very  good 
to  her,  Ann.” 

“ I never  ’ad  no  luck,”  said  the  im- 
penitent carpenter.  “ Nobody  ever  left 
me  no  money.  Nobody  ever  left  me  so 
much  as  a fi’-pun  note.” 

He  stared  round  disdainfully  at  his 
poor  belongings,  and  drawing  on  his  coat, 
took  his  bag  from  a corner,  and  hoisting 
it  on  his  shoulder,  started  to  his  work. 
He  scattered  the  news  as  he  went,  and 
it  ran  up  and  down  the  little  main  street 
of  Thatcham,  and  thence  to  the  outlying 
lanes  and  cottages.  Within  a couple  of 
hours  it  was  common  property,  and  the 
fortunate  legatee  was  presented  with  a 
congratulatory  address  every  time  she 
ventured  near  the  door. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  money  makes 
friends;  the  carpenter  was  surprised  to 


find  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  a 
moneyed  relation  had  the  same  effect,  and 
that  men  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  shown 
a certain  amount  of  respect  due  to  their 
position  now  sought  his  company.  They 
stood  him  beer  at  the  “ Bell,”  and  walk- 
ed by  his  side  through  the  street.  When 
they  took  to  dropping  in  of  an  evening 
to  smoke  a pipe,  the  carpenter  was  radi- 
ant with  happiness. 

“ You  don’t  seem  to  see  beyond  the 
end  of  your  nose,  Tidger,”  said  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  after  they  had  retired  one 
evening. 

“ Um?”  said  the  startled  carpenter. 

“ What  do  you  think  old  Miller  the 
dealer  comes  here  for?”  demanded  his 
wife. 

“ Smoke  his  pipe,”  replied  her  hus- 
band, confidently. 

“ And  old  Wiggett?”  persisted  Mrs. 
Tidger. 

“ Smoke  his  pipe,”  was  the  reply. 
“ Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Polly  ?” 

Mrs.  Tidger  sniffed  derisively.  “ You 
men  are  all  alike,”  she  snapped.  “ What 
do  you  think  Ann  wears  that  pink  bodice 
for  ?” 

“ I never  noticed  she  ’ad  a pink  bodice, 
Polly,”  said  the  carpenter. 

“No?  That’s  what  I say.  You  men 
never  notice  anything,”  said  his  wife. 
“ If  you  don’t  send  them  two  old  fools 
off,  I will.” 

“ Don’t  you  like  ’em  to  see  Ann  wear- 
ing pink?”  inquired  the  mystified  Tidger. 

Mrs.  Tidger  bit  her  lip  and  shook  her 
head  at  him  scornfully.  “ In  plain  Eng- 
lish, Tidger,  as  plain  as  I can  speak  it,” 
she  said,  severely,  “ they’re  after  Ann  and 
’er  bit  o’  money.” 

Mr.  Tidger  gazed  at  her  open-mouthed, 
and  taking  advantage  of  that  fact,  blew 
out  the  candle  to  hide  his  discomposure. 
“ What !”  he  said,  blankly,  “ at  ’er  time  o’ 
life?” 

“ Watch  ’em  to-morrer,”  said  his  wife. 

The  carpenter  acted  upon  his  instruc- 
tions, and  his  ire  rose  as  he  noticed  the 
assiduous  attention  paid  by  his  two 
friends  to  the  frivolous  Mrs.  Pullen. 
Mr.  Wiggett,  a sharp-featured  little  man, 
was  doing  most  of  the  talking,  while  his 
rival,  a stout,  clean-shaven  man  with  a 
slow,  oxlike  eye,  looked  on  stolidly.  Mr. 
Miller  was  seldom  in  a hurry,  and  lost 
many  a bargain  through  his  slowness — a 
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“ Slie  ain't  so  young  as  she  was,”  said 
the  carpenter. 

“ Cares  of  a family,"  said  Mr.  Wiggett, 
plumping  boldly.  “ I always  thought 
Mrs.  Pullen  was  younger  than  her." 

“ So  did  I,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  “ much 
younger." 

Mr.  Wiggett  eyed  him  sharply.  It  was 
rather  hard  to  have  Miller  hiding  his  lack 
of  invention  by  participating  in  his  com- 
pliments and  even  improving  upon  them. 
It  was  the  way  he  dealt  at  market — listen- 
ing to  other  dealers'  accounts  of  their 
wares,  and  adding  to  them  for  his  own. 

“I  was  noticing  you  the  other  day, 
ma’am,"  continued  Mr.  Wiggett.  “ I see 
you  going  up  the  road  with  a step  free 
and  easy  as  a young  girl's.” 

“ She  alius  walks  like  that,”  said  Mr. 
Miller,  in  a tone  of  surprised  reproof. 

“ It's  in  the  family,”  said  the  carpen- 
ter, who  had  been  uneasily  watching  his 
wife's  form. 

“ Both  of  you  seem  to  notice  a lot,” 
said  Mrs.  Tidger,  “much  more  than  you 
used  to.” 

Mr.  Tidger,  who  was  of  a nervous  and 
sensitive  disposition,  coughed  again. 

“ You  ought  to  take  something  for  that 
cough,”  said  Mr.  Wiggett,  considerately. 

“ Gin  and  beer,”  said  Mr.  Miller,  with 
the  air  of  a specialist. 

“ Bed’s  the  best  thing  for  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Tidger,  whose  temper  was  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  getting  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Tidger  rose  and  looked  awkwardly 
at  his  visitors;  Mr.  Wiggett  got  up,  and 
pretending  to  notice  the  time,  said  he 
must  be  going,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Miller. 
That  gentleman,  who  was  apparently 
deep  in  some  knotty  problem,  was  gazing 
at  the  floor,  and  oblivious  for  the  time  to 
his  surroundings. 

“ Come  along,”  said  Wiggett,  with 
feigned  heartiness,  slapping  him  on  the 
back. 

Mr.  Miller,  looking  for  a moment  as 
though  he  would  like  to  return  the  com- 
pliment, came  back  to  everyday  life,  and 
bidding  the  company  good-night,  stepped 
to  the  door,  accompanied  by  his  rival. 
It  was  immediately  shut  with  some  vio- 
lence. 

“ They  seem  in  a hurry,”  said  Wiggett. 
“ I don't  think  I shall  go  there  again.” 

“ I don't  think  I shall,”  said  Mr.  Miller. 

After  this  neither  of  them  was  sur- 


prised to  meet  there  again  the  next  night, 
and  indeed  for  several  nights.  The  car- 
penter and  his  wife,  who  did  not  want  the 
money  to  go  out  of  the  family,  and  were 
also  afraid  of  offending  Mrs.  Pullen, 
were  at  their  wits'  end  what  to  do.  Ul- 
timately it  was  resolved  that  Tidger,  in 
as  delicate  a manner  as  possible,  was  to 
hint  to  her  that  they  were  after  her  mon- 
ey. He  was  so  vague  and  so  delicate  that 
Mrs.  Pullen  misunderstood  him,  and  fan- 
cying that  he  was  trying  to  borrow  half 
a crown,  made  him  a present  of  five  shil- 
lings. 

It  was  evident  to  the  slower-going  Mr. 
Miller  that  his  rival’s  tongue  was  giving 
him  an  advantage  which  only  the  ever- 
watchful  presence  of  the  carpenter  and 
his  wife  prevented  him  from  pushing  to 
the  fullest  advantage.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  sat  for  two  hours  after  break- 
fast one  morning  in  deep  cogitation,  and 
after  six  pipes  got  up  with  a twinkle  in 
his  slow  eyes  which  his  brother  dealers 
had  got  to  regard  as  a danger  signal. 

He  had  only  the  glimmering  of  an 
idea  at  first,  but  after  a couple  of  pints 
at  the  “ Bell  ” everything  took  shape,  and 
he  cast  his  eyes  about  for  an  assistant. 
They  fell  upon  a man  named  Smith,  and 
the  dealer,  after  some  thought,  took  up 
his  glass  and  went  over  to  him. 

“ I want  you  to  do  something  for  me," 
he  remarked,  in  a mysterious  voice. 

“ Ah,  I've  been  wanting  to  see  you,” 
said  Smith,  who  was  also  a dealer  in  a 
small  way.  “ One  o'  them  hins  I bought 
off  you  last  week  is  dead.” 

“ I'll  give  you  another  for  it,”  said 
Miller. 

“ And  the  others  are  so  forgetful,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Smith. 

“Forgetful?”  repeated  the  other. 

“ Forget  to  lay  like,”  said  Mr.  Smith, 
musingly. 

“ Never  mind  about  them,”  said  Mr. 
Miller,  with  some  animation.  “ I want 
you  to  do  something  for  me.  If  it  comes 
off  all  right,  I'll  give  you  a dozen  hins 
and  a couple  of  decentish-sized  pigs.” 

Mr.  Smith  called  a halt.  “ Decentish- 
sized  ” was  vague. 

“ Take  your  pick,”  said  Mr.  Miller. 
“ You  know  Mrs.  Pullen's  got  two  thou- 
sand pounds — ” 

“Wiggett's  going  to  have  it,”  said  the 
other ; “ he  as  good  as  told  me  so.” 
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“ lie’s  after  her  money,”  said  the 
other,  sadly.  “ Look  ’ere,  Smith,  I want 
you  to  tell  him  she’s  lost  it  all.  Say  that 
Tidger  told  you,  but  you  wasn’t  to  tell 
anybody  else.  Wiggett  ’ll  believe  you.” 

Mr.  Smith  turned  upon  him  a face  all 
wrinkles,  lit  by  one  eye.  “ I want  the 
bins  and  the  pigs  first,”  he  said,  firmly. 

Mr.  Miller,  shocked  at  his  grasping 
spirit,  stared  at  him  mournfully. 

“ And  twenty  pounds  the  day  you  mar- 
ry Mrs.  Pullen,”  continued  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Miller,  leading  him  up  and  down 
the  sawdust  floor,  besought  him  to  listen 
to  reason,  and  Mr.  Smith  allowed  the 
better  feelings  of  our  common  human 
nature  to  prevail  to  the  extent  of  reduc- 
ing his  demands  to  half  a dozen  fowls  on 
account,  and  all  the  rest  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage.  Then,  with  the  delightful  feel- 
ing that  he  wouldn’t  do  any  work  for  a 
week,  he  went  out  to  drop  poison  into  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Wiggett. 

“ Lost  all  her  money !”  said  the  star- 
tled Mr.  Wiggett.  “How?” 

“ I don’t  know  how,”  said  his  friend. 
“ Tidger  told  me,  but  made  me  promise 
not  to  tell  a soul.  But  I couldn’t  help 
telling  you,  Wiggett,  ’cause  I know  what 
you’re  after.” 

“ Do  me  a favor,”  said  the  little  man. 

“ I will,”  said  the  other. 

“ Keep  it  from  Miller  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  hear  any  one  else  talking 
of  it,  tell  ’em  to  keep  it  from  him.  If 
he  marries  her,  I’ll  give  you  a couple  of 
pints.” 

Mr.  Smith  promised  faithfully,  and 
both  the  Tidgers  and  Mrs.  Pullen  were 
surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Miller  was  the 
only  visitor  that  evening.  He  spoke  but 
little,  and  that  little  in  a slow,  ponderous 
voice  intended  for  Mrs.  Pullen’s  ear 
alone.  He  spoke  disparagingly  of  mon- 
ey, and  shook  his  head  slowly  at  the 
temptations  it  brought  in  its  train. 
Give  him  a crust,  he  said,  and  somebody 
to  halve  it  with  — a home-made  crust 
baked  by  a wife.  It  was  a pretty  picture, 
but  somewhat  spoiled  by  Mrs.  Tidger  sug- 
gesting that  though  he  had  spoken  of 
halving  the  crust,  he  had  said  nothing 
about  the  beer. 

“ Half  of  my  beer  wouldn’t  be  much,” 
said  the  dealer,  slowly. 

“ Not  the  half  you  would  give  your 
wife  wouldn’t,”  retorted  Mrs.  Tidger. 


The  dealer  sighed  and  looked  mourn- 
fully at  Mrs.  Pullen.  The  lady  sighed 
in  return,  and  finding  that  her  admirer’s 
stock  of  conversation  seemed  to  be  ex- 
hausted, coyly  suggested  a game  of 
draughts.  The  dealer  assented  with  ea- 
gerness, and  declining  the  offer  of  a glass 
of  beer  by  explaining  that  he  had  had  one 
the  day  before  yesterday,  sat  down  and 
lost  seven  games  right  off.  He  gave  up  at 
the  seventh  game,  and  pushing  back  his 
chair,  said  that  he  thought  Mrs.  Pullen 
was  the  most  wonderful  draughts-player 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  took  no  notice  when 
Mrs.  Tidger  in  a dry  voice  charged  with 
subtle  meaning  said  that  she  thought  he 
was. 

“ Draughts  come  natural  to  some  peo- 
ple,” said  Mrs.  Pullen,  modestly.  “ It’s 
as  easy  as  kissing  your  fingers.” 

Mr.  Miller  looked  doubtful;  then  he 
put  his  great  fingers  to  his  lips  by  way  of 
experiment,  and  let  them  fall  unmistak- 
ably in  the  widow’s  direction.  Mrs. 
Pullen  looked  down  and  nearly  blushed. 
The  carpenter  and  his  wife  eyed  each  oth- 
er in  indignant  consternation- 

“ That’s  easy  enough,”  said  the  dealer, 
and  repeated  the  offence. 

Mrs.  Pullen  got  up  in  some  confusion, 
and  began  to  put  the  draught-board  away. 
One  of  the  pieces  fell  on  the  floor,  and  as 
they  both  stooped  to  recover  it,  their  heads 
bumped.  It  was  nothing  to  the  dealer’s, 
but  Mrs.  Pullen  rubbed  hers,  and  sat 
down  with  her  eyes  watering.  Mr.  Miller 
took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  going  to 
the  scullery,  dipped  it  into  water  and  held 
it  to  her  head. 

“ Is  it  better  ?”  he  inquired. 

“ A little  better,”  said  the  victim,  with 
c.  shiver. 

Mr.  Miller  in  his  emotion  was  squeez- 
ing the  handkerchief  hard,  and  a cold 
stream  was  running  down  her  neck. 

“ Thank  you.  It’s  all  right  now.” 

The  dealer  replaced  the  handkerchief, 
and  sat  for  some  time  regarding  her 
earnestly.  Then  the  carpenter  and  his 
wife  displaying  manifest  signs  of  im- 
patience, he  took  his  departure,  after  first 
inviting  himself  for  another  game  of 
draughts  the  following  night. 

He  walked  home  with  the  air  of  a con- 
queror, and  thought  exultingly  that  the 
two  thousand  pounds  were  his.  It  was  a 
deal  after  his  own  heart,  and  not  the  least 
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satisfactory  part  about  it  was  the  way  he 
had  got  the  better  of  Wiggett. 

He  completed  his  scheme  the  following 
day  after  a short  interview  with  the  use- 
ful Smith.  By  the  afternoon  Wiggett 
found  that  his  exclusive  information  was 
common  property,  and  all  Thatcham  was 
marvelling  at  the  fortitude  with  which 
Airs.  Pullen  was  bearing  the  loss  of  her 
fortune. 

With  a view  of  being  out  of  the  way 
when  the  denial  was  published,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, after  loudly  expressing  in  public  his 
sympathy  for  Mrs.  Pullen  and  his  ad- 
miration of  her  qualities,  drove  over  with 
some  pigs  to  a neighboring  village,  re- 
turning to  Thatcham  in  the  early  even- 
ing. Then  hurriedly  putting  his  horse 
up,  he  made  his  way  to  the  carpenter's. 

The  Tidgers  were  at  home  when  he  en- 
tered, and  Mrs.  Pullen  flushed  faintly 
as  he  shook  hands. 

“ I was  coming  -in  before,”  he  said,  im- 
pressively, “ after  what  I heard  this  af- 
ternoon, but  I had  to  drive  over  to 
Thorpe.” 

“You  'eard  it?”  inquired  the  carpen- 
ter, in  an  incredulous  voice. 

“ Certainly,”  said  the  dealer,  “ and 
very  sorry  I was.  Sorry  for  one  thing, 
but  glad  for  another.” 

The  carpenter  opened  his  mouth  and 
seemed  about  to  speak.  Then  he  checked 
himself  suddenly,  and  gazed  with  interest 
at  the  incredulous  dealer. 

“ I'm  glad,”  said  Air.  Aliller,  slowly, 
as  he  nodded  at  a friend  of  Mrs.  Tidger's, 
who  had  just  come  in  with  a long  face, 
“ because  now  that  Airs.  Pullen  is  poor, 
I can  say  to  her  what  I couldn't  say 
while  she  was  rich.” 

Again  the  astonished  carpenter  was 
about  to  speak,  but  the  dealer  hastily 
checked  him  with  his  hand. 

“ One  at  a time,”  he  said.  “ Airs.  Pul- 
len, I was  very  sorry  to  hear  this  after- 
noon, for  your  sake,  that  you  had  lost  all 
your  money.  What  I wanted  to  say  to 
you  now,  now  that  you  are  poor,  was  to  ask 
you  to  be  Mrs.  Aliller.  What  d’ye  say  ?” 

Airs.  Pullen,  touched  at  so  much  good- 
ness, wept  softly  and  said,  “ Yes.”  The 
triumphant  Aliller  took  out  his  handker- 
chief— the  same  that  he  had  used  the 
previous  night,  for  he  was  not  an  ex- 
travagant man — and  tenderly  wiped  her 


“Well,  I'm  blowed!”  said  the  staring 
carpenter. 

“ I've  got  a nice  little  'ouse,”  continued 
the  wily  Air.  Aliller.  “ It’s  a poor  place, 
but  nice,  and  we'll  play  draughts  every 
evening.  When  shall  it  be?” 

“ When  you  like,”  said  Airs.  Pullen,  in 
a faint  voice. 

“ I'll  put  the  banns  up  to-morrow,”  said 
the  dealer. 

Mrs.  Tidger's  lady  friend  giggled  at 
so  much  haste,  but  Mrs.  Tidger,  who  felt 
that  she  had  misjudged  him,  was  touched. 

“ It  does  you  credit,  Mr.  Miller,”  she 
said,  warmly. 

“No,  no,”  said  the  dealer;  and  then 
Mr.  Tidger  got  up,  and  crossing  the  room, 
solemnly  shook  hands  with  him. 

“ Aloney  or  no  money,  she’ll  make  a 
good  wife,”  he  said. 

“ I’m  glad  you’re  pleased,”  said  the 
dealer,  wondering  at  this  cordiality. 

“ I don't  deny  I thought  you  was  after 
her  money,”  continued  the  carpenter, 
solemnly.  “ My  missus  thought  so  too.” 

Mr.  Aliller  shook  his  head,  and  said  he 
thought  they  would  have  known  him  bet- 
ter. 

“ Of  course  it  is  a great  loss,”  said  the 
carpenter.  “ Aloney  is  money.” 

“ That's  all  it  is,  though,”  said  the 
slightly  mystified  Mr.  Aliller. 

“ What  I can't  understand  is,”  contin- 
ued the  carpenter,  “ 'ow  the  news  got 
about.  Why,  the  neighbors  knew  of  it  a 
couple  of  hours  before  we  did.” 

The  dealer  hid  a grin.  Then  he  looked 
a bit  bewildered  again. 

“ I assure  you,”  said  the  carpenter, 
“ it  was  known  in  the  town  at  least  a 
couple  of  hours  before  we  got  the  letter.” 

Mr.  Miller  waited  a minute  to  get  per- 
fect control  over  his  features.  “ Letter?” 
he  repeated,  faintly. 

“ The  letter  from  the  lawyers,”  said  the 
carpenter. 

Air.  Aliller  was  silent  again.  His  fea- 
tures were  getting  tiresome.  He  eyed  the 
door  furtively. 

“ What — was  in — the  letter?”  he  asked. 

“ Short  and  sweet,”  said  the  carpen- 
ter, with  bitterness.  “ Said  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  because  they’d  been  and  found 
another  will.  People  shouldn't  make 
such  mistakes.” 

“ We're  all  liable  to  make  mistakes.” 
said  Miller,  thinking  he  saw  an  opening. 
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“ Yes,  we  made  a mistake  when  we 
thought  you  were  after  Ann’s  money,” 
assented  the  carpenter.  “ I’m  sure  I 
thought  you’d  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  pleased  to  hear  that  she’d  lost 
it.  One  thing  is,  you’ve  got  enough  for 
both.” 

Mr.  Miller  made  no  reply,  but  in  a 
dazed  way  strove  to  realize  the  full  mea- 
sure of  the  misfortune  which  had  be- 
fallen him.  The  neighbor,  with  the  anx- 
iety of  her  sex  to  be  the  first  with  a bit 
of  news,  had  already  taken  her  departure. 


He  thought  of  Wiggett  walking  the 
earth  a free  man,  and  of  Smith  with  a 
three  months’  bill  for  twenty  pounds. 
His  pride  as  a dealer  was  shattered  be- 
yond repair,  and  emerging  from  a species 
of  mist,  he  became  conscious  that  the 
carpenter  was  addressing  him. 

“ We’ll  leave  you  two  young  things 
alone  for  a bit,”  said  Mr.  Tidger,  heart- 
ily. “ We’re  going  out.  When  you’re 
tired  o’  courting,  you  can  play  draughts, 
and  Ann  will  show  you  one  or  two  of  rer 
moves.  So  long.” 


THE  CHIPMUNK 

BY  MADISON  CAWEIN 

HE  makes  a highway  of  the  old  stone  fence; 

Or  on  the  fallen  tree, — brown  as  a leaf 
Fall  stripes  with  russet, — gambols  down  the  dense 
Green  twilight  of  the  woods.  We  see  not  whence 
He  comes,  nor  whither — ’tis  a time  too  brief! — 

He  goes;  quaint  courier  of  some  Elf  or  Fay, 

Some  faery  steed, — that  haunts  our  child-belief, — 

A goblin  glimpse,  from  woodland  way  to  way. 

What  harlequin  mood  of  nature  filled  him  so 
With  happiness?  and  brimmed  his  body  with 
Such  young  activity  as  breezes  know, 

Or  waters  dancing  on  the  rocks  below, 

Or  warmth  that  packs  the  trees  with  sap  and  pith? 
Yet  made  him,  too,  a thing  that  doth  delight 
In  darkness, — like  a gnome,  a moonlight  myth, — 
Lairing  in  labyrinths  of  the  under  night. 

Here  by  this  rock,  beneath  this  moss,  a hole 
Leads  to  his  home,  the  den  wherein  he  sleeps; 

Lulled  by  near  noises  of  the  cautious  mole 
Tunnelling  his  mine — like  some  ungainly  Troll — 

Or  by  the  ceaseless  cricket  there  that  keeps 
Tuning  above  him  its  monotonous  lute; 

Or  slower  sounds  of  grass  that  creeps  and  creeps. 
And  trees  unrolling  mighty  root  on  root. 

Such  is  the  music  of  his  sleeping  hours. 

Day  hath  another;  ’tis  a melody 
He  trips  to,  made  by  the  assembled  flowers, 

And  light  and  fragrance  laughing  ’mid  the  bowers. 

And  ripeness  busy  with  the  acorn-tree. 

Such  strains,  perhaps,  as  filled  with  mute  amaze — 

The  silent  music  of  Earth’s  ecstasy — 

The  Satyr’s  soul,  the  Faun  of  classic  days. 
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From  the  terminus  of  such  a proposed 
canal,  at  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in 
Dakota,  it  would  be  less  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  due  west,  over  a level  prairie 
diversified  by  lakes  and  rivers,  to  the 
upper  Missouri.  If  such  a route  is  prac- 
ticable, the  people  of  Montana,  the  Da- 
kotas, and  Wyoming  will  doubtless  agi- 
tate until  a canal  connection  is  made,  as 
it  would,  with  the  other  suggested  water- 
ways completed,  bring  Fort  Benton,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rockies,  in  direct  steam- 
boat and  barge  connection  with  the 
Hudson  River,  nearly  three  thousand 
miles  away. 

The  government  is  spending  large 
sums  of  money  to  make  the  Columbia 
River  navigable  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  Lake  Pend  d’Oreille,  in  northern  Ida- 
ho; and  when  this  is  accomplished,  a dis- 
tance not  much  greater  than  the  length 
of  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  will  sep- 
arate the  heads  of  navigation  of  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Columbia  and  the  Mis- 
souri, with  the  possibility  that  when  the 
Missoula  River  and  Lake  Flathead,  in 
Montana,  are  surveyed  and  improved,  the 
distance  will  be  lessened  by  another  hun- 
dred miles  or  more. 

Perhaps  some  inspired  latter-day  Wash- 
ington is  even  now  riding  his  horse  along 
the  banks  of  the  Kootenai,  dreaming  of 
a canal  through  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  which  will  connect  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  look- 
ing upon  the  great  lakes  in  these  moun- 
tains as  heaven-born  feeders  of  his  colos- 
sal project  of  an  all-American  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  He  might  even  reason 
that  the  1500  feet  to  be  ascended  by  lock- 
age in  the  100  miles  from  Fort  Benton  to 
the  summit-level  is  no  greater  an  engi- 
neering problem  than  the  lift  of  200  feet 
in  five  miles  on  the  Erie  Canal,  or  the 
elevation  of  the  Black  River  Canal  sum- 
mit in  New  York  1100  feet  above  the 
Hudson.  If  such  a dreaming  genius  is 
to-day  wandering  through  these  moun- 
tains with  his  chain  and  sextant,  doubt- 
less another  Ericsson  is  somewhere  per- 
fecting machinery  that  will  eventually 
make  possible  the  plans  of  the  dreamer. 

In  Canada  the  Dominion  government 
has  already  spent  twelve  dollars  per  cap- 
ita on  inland  waterways  to  our  paltry 
fifteen  cents  a head  for  deep-water  canals. 
It  is  the  ceaseless  energy  of  Canada  in 
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building  ship-canal  after  ship-canal,  to 
divert  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  to  her 
own  territory,  that  has  at  last  aroused 
our  government  to  action. 

Since  the  civil  war  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment had  appropriated  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  complete  a fourteen  - foot 
channel  from  Montreal,  via  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  and  the  lakes,  to  Duluth. 
Last  year  the  Puerto  Rico,  a steamship 
250  feet  in  length,  built  in  Toledo,  carried 
her  cargo  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  New  York;  and 
this  spring  the  Soulanges  Canal  was  open- 
ed for  traffic,  thus  completing  a fourteen- 
foot  channel  to  the  ocean.  Immediately 
Chicago  and  other  Western  capitalists 
invested  their  money  in  the  erection  of 
elevators  at  Montreal,  in  which  to  store 
the  85,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  they  ex- 
pect the  new  route  to  divert  from  New 
York  the  first  season. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  after 
all  her  vast  expenditure  of  treasure,  the 
tonnage  of  Canadian  vessels  on  the  lakes 
amounted  last  year  to  but  eleven  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  yet  the  undaunted  Domin- 
ion contemplates  spending  an  additional 
thirty  million  dollars  to  build  the  Mon- 
treal, Ottawa,  and  Georgian  Bay  Canal. 
When  completed,  this  will  bring  Duluth 
and  Chicago  five  hundred  miles  nearer  to 
Montreal,  and  give  the  ships  of  those 
cities  a direct  air-line  route  to  Liverpool, 
one  thousand  miles  shorter  than  via 
New  York.  Nor  is  this  the  only  great 
canal  project  in  Canada  threatening 
American  commercial  interests  and  the 
supremacy  of  New  York’s  Western  traffic. 
The  Trent  Canal,  connecting  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lake  Ontario,  is  to  be  built, 
while  the  Lake  Huron-Toronto  project  is 
still  being  agitated. 

The  government  at  Washington  ap- 
pointed a commissioner  to  ascertain  the 
most  feasible  route  for  an  American  ship- 
canal  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  three  routes  were  reported  on. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Canal  and  Oswego 
route  was  the  one  advocated,  although  the 
advantages  of  the  all-American  inland 
canal  from  Buffalo  were  dwelt  upon,  and 
the  estimated  cost  would  be  from  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  millions  to  a quarter 
of  a billion  dollars.  The  larger  estimate 
would  allow  for  a depth  of  twenty-eight 
feet  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Battery,  New 


York,  and  the  estimated  traffic  passing 
through  the  canal  proper  would  be  24,- 
000,000  tons  a year.  The  saving  on 
freight  rates  was  estimated  at  $9,000, OOO 
per  annum.  At  present  less  than  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  freight  are  carried  on  the 
Erie  Canal  during  the  245  days  that  it 
is  operated — a great  falling  off,  due  large- 
ly to  an  absurd  law  still  in  force  which 
forbids  any  corporation  with  a capitaliza- 
tion of  over  $50,000  doing  business  on 
the  waters  of  the  canal.  Recently  a 
Cleveland  company  constructed  a num- 
ber of  steel  barges  especially  suited  for 
canal  traffic,  but  they  were  turned  back 
at  Buffalo  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
company  operating  them  was  capitalized 
for  a larger  amount. 

The  Erie  Canal  has  made  New  York 
the  richest  State  in  the  Union,  despite 
the  superior  mineral  and  other  advan- 
tages of  Pennsylvania.  Along  the  Erie 
Canal  and  its  branches  have  sprung  up 
all  of  New  York’s  great  cities,  and  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  taxes  in  the  State  are 
paid  by  the  regions  penetrated  by  the 
canals  and  their  outlet,  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er. The  railroads  have  followed  the 
canals,  and  the  only  four-tracked  rail- 
road in  the  world  to-day  parallels  the 
Erie  Canal. 

The  building  of  a ship-canal  two  miles 
long  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled 
the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  almost  with- 
in a single  decade,  and  sent  steel  rails 
flashing  across  the  prairies  westward 
from  Lake  Superior  in  every  direction 
to  gather  traffic  made  lucrative  by  the 
improved  waterway.  Through  the  “ Soo  ” 
Canal,  connecting  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  now  deepened  to  twenty-two  feet, 
pass  yearly,  during  the  seven  or  eight 
months  of  navigation,  over  20,000,000 
tons  of  freight.  This  is  one-third  of  the 
total  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  near- 
ly thrice  as  great  as  the  tonnage  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  Only  two  per 
cent,  of  this  is  claimed  by  Canada,  al- 
though opposite  the  American  canal  at 
Sioux  City  there  are  massive  locks  be- 
longing to  the  Dominion. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  tonnage  now 
carried  on  the  lakes,  fix  in  your  mind 
that  the  average  trip  of  a lake  freighter 
is  something  over  eight  hundred  miles* 
which  must  multiply  the  60,000,000  tons 
which  arc  loaded  and  unloaded  at  lake 
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ports,  m that  the  too  miles  of  freight  gashing Urn’s  m-igimd  route  for  a watur- 
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run  well  up  toward  a billion  of  dollars, 
and  would  make  our  country  resemble  a 
map  of  Mars.  Major  Symons,  of  the 
United  States  Engineer  Corps,  reports 
that  steam-barges  with  a carrying  capa- 
city of  1500  tons  can  navigate  safely 
with  a depth  of  ten  feet  of  water.  It  is 
such  a channel  he  advocates  across  New 
York,  at  a cost  of  perhaps  one-third  that 
of  a ship-canal.  Montreal  is  preparing 
to  run  through  her  new  canals  a line  of 
lake  and  river  cattle-steamers  to  carry 
live-stock  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  in 
four  days,  but  little  more  than  the  sched- 
ule time  of  a fast  freight  train.  Whale- 
back  steamers  carrying  4000  tons  of 
freight  need  draw  but  fourteen  feet  of 
water — the  minimum  depth  of  the  Can- 
ada canals,  which  at  a cost  of  $120,000,- 
000  it  is  now  proposed  to  deepen  to  eigh- 
teen feet.  The  indomitable  courage  of 
the  Canadians’  fight  for  lake  supremacy 
is  beginning  to  reap  its  reward.  Cana- 
da’s canals  can  now  compete  with  the 
railways,  and  even  compel  the  building 
of  other  lines  to  carry  overland  the  com- 
merce developed  by  the  canals.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  canals  of 
1825  still  have  to  compete  with  the  rail- 
road train  of  1900.  The  present  Erie 
Canal  barge  accommodates  a capacity 


WELLAND  CANAL  (NEW) 

equal  to  that  of  an  early  freight  train — 
about  240  tons;  but  had  the  recent  im- 
provements, costing  $9,000,000,  proved 
successful,  400-ton  barges  would  be  able 
to  navigate  the  canal  freely. 

Our  wealthiest  railroad  systems  lie  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
They  parallel  every  navigable  stream 
from  Maine  to  Illinois.  Waterways  tend 
to  build  up  towns  and  cities,  the  railways 
profiting  thereby.  As  in  Europe,  where 
the  railroads  and  canals  are  equally  fos- 
tered, so  it  should  be  in  America.  Along 
every  ship  - canal  great  manufacturing 
plants  would  of  necessity  spring  up,  cer- 
tain freights  would  go  back  and  forth 
by  the  water  route,  but  as  the  tributary 
country  is  developed,  the  railroads  would 
reap  by  far  the  richer  benefits.  Of 
freight  shipped  from  the  lakes  via  a ship- 
canal,  a very  small  percentage,  it  is 
proved  by  experience,  would  ever  reach 
the  coast;  all  along  the  route  it  would 
be  distributed  to  interior  towns,  reached 
only  by  the  freight  train;  so  that  the 
development  of  a deep-water  canal  sys- 
tem cannot  but  prove  beneficial  to  the  im- 
mense railroad  interests  of  America, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  should 
be  the  first  to  welcome  the  new  era  of  in- 
land waterways. 
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Author  of  “Through  the  Turf  Smoke/*  “ ’Twas  in  Dhroll  Donegal/’  etc. 


I 

ROGER  BOYLE  had  always  been 
unselfish,  thoughtful,  and  a help 
and  a comfort  to  his  father  and 
mother;  whereas  his  younger  brother, 
Patrick,  had  been  just  the  opposite. 

Patrick  was  fonder  of  company  than 
he  should  have  been;  and  he  went  to 
fairs  and  sprees  when  he  should  have 
been  helping  his  poor  father  and  Roger, 
who  were  toiling  sore  upon  their  farm 
on  Corrig  Hill.  To  his  mother’s  keen 
distress,  he  began  to  come  home  from 
these  places  very  evidently  the  worse  of 
drink.  His  father  disputed  with  Patrick, 
and  told  him  he  would  not  own  a son  who 
brought  disgrace  on  himself  and  on  his 
people,  and  who  would  be  sure  to  bring 
ill  luck  likewise.  Then  Patrick  stormed, 
and  told  his  father  he  had  come  of  age  to 
be  responsible  for  himself : “ I’ll  not  be 
sayed  by  you,  father,  nor  any  wan  else; 
I’m  a chile  no  longer.  You  and  me  can- 
not agree;  so  it’s  better  for  us  to  part  be- 
fore matters  grows  worse.  I have  long 
had  the  notion  of  goin’  into  the  wurrl’ 
an’  seein’  about  me,  an’  pushin’  for  me- 
self.  Pay  me  my  share  of  the  farm,  an’ 
give  me  a chance  of  doin’  for  meself. 
Roger,  who’s  a home-bird,  ’ll  remain  with 
ye,  an’  help  ye,  an’  heir  the  remainder.” 

His  father  sold  to  Ned  Connolly  that 
wing  of  the  lower  end  of  Corrig  Hill 
which  lay  in  to  Ned’s  farm,  disposed  of  a 
portion  of  his  stock,  and  paid  down  to 
Patrick  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with 
which  he  went  off  to  Australia.  On  the 
morning  on  which  he  went  away  his 
mother,  between  sobs,  told  Patrick  that 
whenever  he  would  choose  to  come  again 
he  would  find  the  door  on  the  latch — 
“ An’  oeh,  Pathrick  a theagair!  Pathrick 
mo  chroidhe!  whenever  you’re  tired  iv 
the  wurrl’,  or  ye  think  the  wurrl’  tired 
iv  you,  come,  come  quickly.”  His  father, 
in  silent  sorrow,  listened  acquiescent  to 
this.  Roger,  too,  spake  no  word ; but 
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when  he  pressed  his  brother’s  hand  the 
grief  was  big  at  his  heart. 

Roger  was  certainly  a home-bird.  The 
greatest  journey  of  his  life  had  been  to 
Ballyshannon,  eight  long  miles  off;  he 
had  gone  there  once.  He  had  never  been 
more  than  four  miles  from  home  in  any 
other  direction.  Yet  none  more  than 
Roger  loved  to  listen  to  tales  of  travel 
and  adventure,  and  recitals  of  the  won- 
ders of  foreign  parts.  In  Micky  Blake 
the  shoemaker’s  he  would  sit  for  lee- 
long  nights  happy  in  hearing  of  wonder- 
ful places  and  wonderful  things  abroad. 
And  when  a wanderer  returned,  laden 
with  store  of  fresh  tales,  he  was  certain 
to  have  in  Roger  Boyle  a constant  at- 
tendant at  the  nightly  circle  which  en- 
compassed his  hearth.  Yet,  when  such 
a one,  seeing  the  interest  manifested  by 
Roger,  said  to  him,  “ Roger,  man,  why 
don’t  ye  take  a turn  abroad  in  the  wurrl’, 
yerself?”  Roger  used  to  hug  his  knees 
where  he  sat,  and  laugh  as  it  were  to 
himself  at  the  idea.  Dhrimholme  was  his 
kingdom,  beyond  the  bounds  of  which  he 
had  no  desire  to  roam;  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  in  the  shape  of  wonderful 
tales. 

Five  years  after  Patrick  Boyle  had 
quitted  home  his  father  died.  . No  news, 
no  word,  had  come  from  Patrick  in  all 
that  time.  Even  his  poor  mother,  whose 
heart  still  ached,  had  ceased  talking  of 
him — wishful  to  ease  others  by  affecting 
to  be  herself  easy.  Roger  had  centred 
his  soul  in  Annie  McGroary,  and  Annie 
loved  him  in  return.  But  Annie  was 
nursing  a mother  who  would  certainly  be 
beneath  the  green  sod  within  two  years — 
and  whilst  still  her  mother  lived,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  could  not  marry. 

When  the  Christinas  snows  were  on  the 
ground,  it  was,  that  Roger’s  father  had 
been  laid  to  rest.  And  when  May  was 
decking  Dhrimholme,  Patrick  Boyle  lift- 
ed the  latch  and  entered  his  brother’s 
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cottage  (for  all  was  now  Roger’s)  again. 
He  was  both  ill  clad  and  ill  cared  for, 
and  he  had  on  him  all  the  marks  of  hard 
living.  He  said,  “ Mother,  ye  touF  me  to 
come  back  when  I tired  iv  the  wurrF — 
an’  I’ve  come.”  And  his  mother  said, 
“ Pathriek,  yer  welcome  was  long  wait- 
in’ ye.”  And  Roger  said,  “ Pathriek, 
yer  hundred  welcomes.”  That  was  all. 

They  put-  a decent  suit  of  clothes  upon 
Patrick,  and  fell  to  working  on  the  farm 
as  of  old.  As  he  and  Roger  wrought  for 
long  days  side  by  side,  he  held  Roger  en- 
tranced with  tale  after  tale  of  the  world 
beyond.  He  had  crossed  many  lands,  and 
sailed  many  seas,  and  his  stock  of  won- 
ders and  adventures  seemed  unending. 
Now  Roger  felt  doubly  glad  his  brother 
had  come  again. 

After  having  wrought  up  his  brother's 
enthusiasm  about  foreign  parts,  Patrick 
one  day  said,  “ Roger,  why  is  it  yer  don’t 
take  a notion  iv  goin’  to  see  the  wurrl’ 
for  yerself  ?”  Roger  shook  his  head  sage- 
ly. “ No,  no,”  he  said.  “ I’ve  gone  as  far 
abroad  as  Ballyshanny,  an’  that’s  far 
enough  for  me.”  Patrick,  at  this,  laugh- 
ed a hard  laugh : “ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! An’ 
sure,  if  ye  lived  to  the  age  iv  Methusalem, 
what  good  would  it  do  ye?  Ye’ll  niver 
see  life  here,  at  the  back  iv  God-speed.” 
All  the  temptations  that  had  ever  before 
been  laid  before  Roger  to  induce  him  to 
go  out  into  the  world  had  not  had  the 
slightest  effect  in  shaking  his  firm  faith 
in  that  home-world  was  for  him  all  the 
world ; with  one  smile  he  could  turn 
them  all  aside.  But  that  one  hard,  hol- 
low, worldly-wise  laugh  of  his  brother  was 
strong  beyond  all  the  arguments  of  all  his 
tempters,  strong  to  strike  at  the  very 
roots  of  his  simple  faith;  and  in  the  same 
instant  Roger's  life-long  beliefs  tottered. 

Uneasiness — an  evil  which  Roger  had 
never  before  known — took  possession  of 
him.  Patrick  saw  this.  He  told  more 
wonderful  tales  now;  whilst  Roger  listen- 
ed, not  with  the  same  healthy,  happy 
relish  that  he  before  did,  but  rather  with 
the  nervous  intensity  with  which  a miser 
would  hearken  to  tales  of  buried  hoards. 

For  three  days  Roger  was  deeply  re- 
flective. Then  he  said,  “You  know 
well,  Pathriek,  I must  content  meself 
now  with  as  much  iv  the  wurrl’  as  I can 
see  from  Corrig  Ilill  here.'’  He  sighed 
when  he  said  it.  For  reply  Patrick  mere- 


ly laughed  again  the  same  evil  laugh. 
“An’  why  mustn’t  I?”  Roger  said,  stop- 
ping his  spade.  Patrick  stopped  his 
spade  and  looked  at  him.  “ B — But  why 
must  ye?”  he  said.  “ Ye  have  a free  foot, 
an’  a fella  for  it.”  “ That  I haven’t, 
Pathriek.  Here’s  the  farm;  there’s  me 
mother ; and — and — ” “ Thonder  [yon- 

der] ’s  Annie  McGroary,”  Patrick  said, 
finishing  it  for  him.  “ All  that’s  John 
Tamson’s  news.  The  farm  ’ont  run  away; 

I think  I know  how  to  watch  it.  Our 
mother  ’ill  manage  to  live  till  ye  come 
back.  Annie  McGroary  ’ill  only  know 
how  to  vally  ye  by  yer  bein’  away  from 
her  for  a while.” 

For  another  three  days  Roger  Boyle 
did  not  speak  on  this  subject — and  spoke 
very  little  on  any  other.  Patrick,  too, 
studiedly  avoided  it.  On  the  fourth  day, 
as  both  of  them  were  digging  potato- 
sheighs,  for  shovelling,  Roger  ceased  work 
and  abruptly  said,  “ How  should  a man 
set  about  seein’  life,  Pathriek?”  “Go  to 
Glasgow,”  Patrick  said ; “ there’s  vessels 
from  there  goin’  to  all  arts  an’  parts;  join 
wan  i’  them  as  firesman  to  the  other  en’  i' 
the  wurrl’.  Afther  that  join  another  to 
another  quarther,  an’  so  on.  There’s  no 
aisier  nor  better  way  iv  seein’  life.  Ye’ll 
have  tales  to  tell,  all  yer  days  afther.” 

A few  mornings  after  that  Roger  took  • 
a hurried  farewell.  “ Mother  a thaisge /' 
he  said  to  his  wailing  mother,  “ don’t  go 
on  that  way.  I’m  goin’  to  take  three 
years  to  meself  afore  I settle  down  with 
ye  for  good  an’  all.  Sure  if  I lived  to  the 
age  iv  Methusalim  I'd  niver  see  life  here . 
Good-by!”  “Three  years,  Annie,  only 
three  years,”  he  assured  his  heart-break- 
ing sweetheart  as  he  kissed  her  good-by. 

“ I’d  niver  see  life  here,”  he  added,  “ if 
I lived  to  the  age  iv  Methusalim.”  Pat- 
rick promised  to  watch  faithfully  over 
the  three  charges  about  which  Roger  was 
most  solicitous;  Roger  gave  him  a part- 
ing grasp,  and  was  gone  to  see  life. 

II 

A sorry  specimen  of  a tramp,  way- 
worn and  ragged  like  his  kind,  wandered 
into  Dhrimholme  one  May  day.  He 
begged  a drink  at  Norali  McGoldriek's. 
She  gave  him  a good  bowl  of  milk;  and 
when  he  had  drunk  this  he  said,  plain- 
tively: “Won’t  ye  let  me  have  some- 
thin’ to  ate?  I’m  hungry.”  And  he  was 
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looking  wistfully  at  a little  stack  of  pota- 
toes that  were  half  covered  in  the  ashes, 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  children  from 
school.  Norah,  kind-hearted  ever,  took 
a good  share  of  what  should  have  been 
the  children’s,  and  placed  them  on  the 
table,  and  put  down  also  the  tail  of  a 
herring  and  a bowl  of  thick-milk. 
“ Dhraw  forrid  an’  ate,”  she  said  to  the 
tramp.  He  ate  like  one  who  had  not  had  a 
full  meal  for  a long  time.  Norah  was 
outside  the  house  feeding  the  chickens 
when  he,  having  finished  his  meal,  came 
out.  He  leant  his  back  against  the  house, 
and  watched  the  chickens  squabble  about 
tit-bits.  After  a while  he  asked,  “ Was 
there  ever  any  wan  named  Boyle  in  these 
parts — Roger  Boyle  ?” 

u Roger  Boyle  1 Yes,”  Norah  said. 
“ There  was  oul’  Roger  (God  rest  him!), 
who  died  more  nor  a score  i’  years  ago, 
I should  say,  now.  He  lived  at  the  foot 
iv  Corrig  Hill  beyont.  An’  then  there 
was  his  son  Roger — a modest  boy,  an’  a 
wise  wan  only  for  whatever  come  over 
him — an’  he  left  the  country  the  sum- 
mer after  his  poor  father  died — went  off, 
as  he  sayed  himself,  ‘ to  see  life,’  an’ 
hasn’t  been  seen  or  heerd  of  since,  barrin’ 
wanst — an’  that’s  now  more  nor  a score 
i’  years  ago — that  young  Micky  Ailsie’s 
son  Jimmy,  who's  in  New  Zealan’,  wrote 
home  an’  sayed  a poor  falla  who  was  a 
spec -tacle  in  rags  begged  a copper  off 
him  in  the  streets  iv  Dunaidin,  an’  that 
he  could  swear  it  was  Roger  Boyle  iv 
Corrig;  an’  another  time,  about  eighteen 
months  after,  Bryan  Connolly,  iv  Mul- 
laghy,  see  him  an’  a lot  of  saymen  carted 
away  dead  dhrunk  out  iv  a low  saloon 
in  Orlains.  Why  do  ye  ax?  Did  you 
iver  come  across  him  ?” 

The  tramp  hobbled  over  to  the  little 
gate  in  front  of  the  door,  and  now  leant 
against  that,  and  looked  at  the  chickens. 

“Yis,  I did  meet  him,”  he  said. 

“Ye  don't  say  it!  Is  he  alive,  poor 
sowl  ?”  Norah  came  and  sat  on  an  up- 
turned tub  by  the  other  side  of  the  gate, 
and  looked  up  to  him  eagerly. 

“ lie  had  a brother,  he  toul’  me,  here." 

u Me  had — Pathrick — an’  has  still.  Ts 
Roger  himself  alive?  or  where  is  he?” 

“ An’  lie  talked  iv  a sweetheart.” 

“ Yis,  then;  Annie  McGroary.  Roger 
wasn’t  fifteen  months  gone  when  she  mar- 
ried his  brother  Pathrick/’ 


“ An’,  if  I recollect,  a mother,  too.” 

“ God  rest  poor  Gracie  Boyle ! She 
was  as  good  as  goold.  She  done  no  good 
afther  young  Roger  left.  She  fretted  for 
some  years,  an’  then  died  hopeless.  God 
rest  her!” 

The  tramp  opened  the  gate  to  depart. 
But  Norah  McGoldrick  held  him  back. 

“ Don’  go  away  like  that,”  she  said,“  till 
ye  tell  me  what  ye  know  about  Roger 
Boyle.  Come  back  in.  Sait  yerself  down 
there/’  She  forced  him  down  upon  the 
seat  from  which  she  had  just  risen;  and 
she,  herself,  stood  with  her  back  to  the 
gate.  “ I axed  ye  is  Roger  Boyle  dead  or 
livin’,  an’  where  or  how  did  you  see 
him  ?” 

“ Dead — or — livin’ ! ha ! Roger  Boyle's 
dead  long  ago,  ma’am — dead  as  a nail  in 
a coffin.” 

“ May  God  have  forgiven  him !” 

“ Amen !”  the  tramp  said,  lowly  and 
soulfully. 

Norah  looked  at  him,  and  saw  him 
shake  his  head,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
ground. 

“ He  did  turn  out  a bad  one  ?” 

“ Bad — bad,”  the  tramp  said.  “ Bad  as 
the  worst  of  us.” 

“ When  did  he  die  ? Tell  me  about 
him.  What  did  you  know  iv  him?” 

u I met  him  many  times,  in  many 
places;  we  were  for  years  together  on 
the  same  boats;  he  often  toul’  me  about 
himself. 

“ It  was  the  divil,  he  sayed,  in  an  ill 
hour  put  it  intil  his  head  to  laive  his 
quiet  home.  The  divil  put  it  intil  his 
head  that  he  ought  to  go  out  into  the 
wurrl’  for  a little  while  an’  i see  life/ 
Oh,  the  black  curse  upon  that  1 life  ’ that 
innocent  an’  happy  young  men  think  they 
must  go  an’  see!  The  black,  black  curse 
on  it ! Roger  toul’  me  he  joined  in  Glas- 
gow a boat  goin’  up  the  Med’arainian  Say. 
Afore  he  was  three  days  out  an’  found 
the  ungodly  pack  he  had  fallen  in  with 
he  cursed  the  day  iver  he  left  home,  an’ 
made  up  his  mind  to  return  straight 
home  as  soon  as  he  got  back  off  that 
run.  But  be  the  time  he  got  back  he 
was  already  a changed  man.  He  had 
seen  life  at  some  Italian  ports,  an’  he  was 
now  doubly  bent  on  seein’  more.  He 
voyaged  to  London,  an’  he  voyaged  to 
Liverpool,  an’  tasted  life  at  both  them 
places ; an’  then  he  joined  a boat  to  Quay- 
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bee;  an’  from  that  to  New  Orlains.  Then 
he  went  Aist  an’  West,  an’  North  an’ 
South.  He  was  gettin’  hardeneder  every 
thrip.  Thoughts  iv  his  home  an’  his 
mother,  an’ — his  girl,  used  to  come  up  in 
spite  iv  him,  an’  torment  him  so  that 
he  cursed  home,  an’  was  always  glad  to 
fly  to  the  liquor  to  dhrive  away  the  very 
thoughts  iv  it  from  him  entirely.  Two 
years  afther  he  left  home  it  was  little  the 
thoughts  iv  it  throubled  him.  There 
wasn’t  then  many  wickeder  or  more  hard- 
ened men  than  Roger  Boyle  aboord  the 
ships  that  sailed  the  says.  Six  months 
jail  he  got  in  Jamaicky,  for  broachin’  a 
cargo  iv  whiskey  goin’  there,  made  him 
a complete  scoundhril  out  an’  out.  An’ 
he  knew  the  inside  of  many’s  the  jail  in 
many’s  the  corner  iv  the  wurrl’  afther. 
I was  in  jail  with  him  meself,  more  nor 
wanst  an’  more  nor  five  times.  I’ll  tell 
ye  the  truth.  I was  very  near  as  bad  a 
man  as  him,  meself. 

“ For  upwards  iv  twelve  years  that  was 
the  sort  iv  life  Roger  Boyle  led.  But 
five  years  ago  a lot  iv  us  were  carousin’ 
in  a low  den  in  a port  in  Thrinidad  iv 
the  West  Indias,  and  a row  got  up  (as 
often  there  did  afore),  an’  Roger  not  only 
had  several  of  his  bones  broken,  but  was 
sthruck  over  the  head  with  a bottle  an’ 
knocked  senseless.  He  come  to,  in  hospi- 
tal, but  tuk  a brain-faiver  out  iv  it,  an’ 
just  only  escaped  daith  be  a meracle.  I 
used  to  call  to  see  him  often,  be  raison 
we  wor  oul’  pals.  It  was  nuns  was  nur- 
sin’ him.  When  he  got  better  iv  the 
faiver  he  was  so  waik  an’  spent  that  it 
was  two  months  afore  he  was  fit  to  laive 
the  hospital.  Be  that  time  the  poor 
nuns  had  made  Roger  Boyle  an  althered 
man  in  his  heart.  When  he  was  ready  to 
laive  the  hospital,  they  offered  to  get  him 
a passage  for  home,  if  he’d  consent  to 
go.  But  no,  no!  No  home,  he  sayed, 
for  him.  He  wouldn’t  dare  to  venture 
next  or  near  there.  He  actually  stole 
away  from  the  hospital  for  fear  they’d 
overcome  him. 

“ But  he  was  fit  neither  to  work  nor 
want.  lie  somehow  or  other  got  his 
way  made  to  the  States,  an’  he  lived  there 
as  best  he  could  (an’  that’s  sayin’  little), 
thrampin’  aist  an’  west,  askin’  a bit  off 
this  wan  an’  that,  an’  gettin’  it  for  God’s 
sake,  or  for  gettin’  redd  iv  him.” 

“Och!  Och!  Roger  Boyle!”  Norah 


said,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  thatched 
eave.  “ God  was  good  to  poor  Gracie 
Boyle  that  tuk  her  away  without  givin’ 
her  to  know  the  gracelessness  iv  her  son. 
But  ye  say  Roger  died  ?” 

“ Ay,  he  died,  I’m  toul’,  somewhere 
West,  not  long  since.  Ye  can  tell  his 
brother.  He  wouldn’t  fancy  the  likes  i’ 
me  goin’  an’  tellin’  him  I was  his 
brother’s  cummerade.  But  I fell  in  with 
Roger,  meself,  two  years  ago  this  sum- 
mer, at  Philadelphy.  We  had  a chat  to- 
gether. He  toul’  me  that  since  he  left 
the  hospital  at  Thrinidad  an’  the  good 
nuns  there  he  was  an  althered  man,  an’ 
beyont  beggin’  his  bit,  done  little  that 
he  could  be  sorry  for.  He  intended  with 
God’s  help,  he  sayed,  so  to  remain.  He 
still  dar’d  not  come  here,  for  he  dhreaded 
what  he  might  find;  an’,  moreover,  the 
very  looks  iv  him,  he  sayed  (for  indeed  he 
looked  as  frightsome  as  meself),  would 
bring  disgrace  on  them  belongin’  to  him 
that  wor  dead,  an’  bring  the  blush  iv 
shame  to  the  cheeks  iv  any  that  lived. 
But  he  toul’  me,  siz  he,  1 1 expect  the 
poor  mother  that  loved  me  is  long  since 
in  her  cowl’  grave — an’  may  be,  indeed, 
Annie  McGroary  too.  But  even  so,’  siz 
he,  i I would  barther  all  remains  to  me 
iv  me  days  for  wan  good  hearty  cry  on 
top  iv  Corrig  Hill,  an’  lookin’  down  at 
the  tide  full  in.’  Poor — Roger — Boyle, 
God  rest  ye,  an’  forgive  ye !” 

Norah  McGoldrick  could  not  either  de- 
tain the  old  tramp  or  get  him  to  con- 
sent to  call  on  Patrick  Boyle. 

On  that  afternoon  Patrick  Boyle’s  two 
youngest  children  came  home  and  told 
that  there  was  an  old,  ragged,  bad-look- 
ing  fellow  sitting  on  top  of  their  hill. 
They  said  he  had  beckoned  them  to  him, 
and  they  ran  for  their  lives.  Patrick 
Boyle  went  out  and  set  the  dog  on  him — 
and  afterwards  related  to  Annie  how 
that  Bounce  had  overtaken  the  tramp  as 
he  went  through  the  hedge,  and  given 
him  a good  worrying.  Annie  said, 
“ Pathrick,  ye  should  be  more  marciful 
to  poor  craitures”;  and  Patrick  replied, 
“ Damn  them,  what  business  have  they 
cornin’  here?” 

“ We  wor  goin’  down  to  bathe,  bekase 
there  was  a lovely  tide,”  the  children 
told;  “an’  when  we  come  over  the  ditch 
an’  found  him  sittin’,  the  man  was  wip- 
in’ his  eyes  with  his  raggedy  sleeve.” 
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ed  my  attention  to  the  note,  which  read  as 
follows: 

Herr  Lohengrin  presents  his  compliments 
to  Miss  Witherup,  and  regrets  exceedingly 
that  he  teas  not  in  when  she  called . If 
Miss  Witherup  desires  to  repeat  the  call , 
Herr  Lohengrin  takes  pleasure  in  saying 
that  he  will  be  at  home  Tuesday  morning 
next  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one . 
A reply  by  the  bearer , who  strictly  in  con- 
fidence is  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  i Schleswig- 
Hochstine  in  disguise , will  apprise  Herr 
Lohengrin  of  Miss  Witherup* 8 acceptance. 

Jan.  9,  1899. 

Wasn’t  I glad  I had  treated  the  honorable 
messenger  with  due  courtesy!  The  experi- 
ence ought  to  teach  all  who  read  that  it 
always  pays  to  be  kind  to  one’s  feathered 
friends.  One  never  can  tell  who  or  wliat  a 
bird  may  turn  out  to  be.  I of  course  ac- 
cepted Lohengrin’s  invitation,  dashing  off  a 
hurried  note  to  that  effect, 
and  handing  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Schleswig  - Hoch- 
stine, who,  with  a courte- 
ous wink  of  farewell,  wrad- 
dled  majestically  out  of 
the  house.  I listened 
fearsomely  as  he  went 
down  stairs  and  forth 
into  the  world,  for  in  the 
flat  below  mine  lives  a re- 
nowned sportsman,  who 
enjoys  nothing  more  than 
a shot  at  a stray  canvas- 
back1,  living  or  roasted. 

On  the  following  Tues- 
day morning,  arrayed  in  a 
rich  costume  which  I hired 
for  the  occasion  from  one 
who  deals  in  that  sort  of 
thing  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  which  was.  in 
short,  nothing  less  than 
the  wedding-gown  of  Elsa 
of  Brabant,  I called  at 
the  opera-house,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Lohengrin.  I regretted 
to  find  him  suffering  from 
a severe  cold. 

“ I came  very  near  send- 
ing word  to  you  by  my 
Private  Secretary,  the 
Duke  of  Schleswig -Hoch- 
stine,” he  said,  hoarsely, 

“ that  I must  ask  you  ei- 
ther to  defer  your  visit, 
or  to  interview  my  under- 
study. I have  a very  se- 
vere attack  of  bronchitis, 
due  to  my  imprudence  the 
other  afternoon  in  speeding 
my  ostriches  on  the  new 
drive,  clad  in  my  nickel- 
plated  walking  suit.  I 
should  have  worn  some- 
thing heavier.  Nickel  plate 
is  all  very  well  in  its  way, 


but  it  is  rather  thin  for  the  sort  of  weather 
we  are  having.” 

“ You  are  not  used  to  the  rapid  changes 
of  the  American  climate,”  I suggested. 

“ I am  indeed  not,”  said  he.  “If  I had 
known  more  about  your  climate  before  I 
came,  I should  have  brought  my  porcelain- 
lined  sheet-iron  overcoat  with  me,  and  a 
soapstone  muffler.  There’s  nothing  like 
soapstone  for  retaining  heat.  Further- 
more, I am  very  lame  about  the  shoulders. 
The  intense  cold  contracted  my  armor  so 
much  that  before  I got  home  I was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  squeezed  to  death.” 

“ That,”  said  I,  demurely,  “ is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  being  a tenor.” 

Lohengrin  smiled.  “ Yet  I have  never 
been  squeezed  to  death,”  said  he. 

“ Because  your  nature  has  certain  god- 
like attributes,”  said  I.  “ Perhaps  if  you 
wore  less  adamant  garments — ” 

“ Pray  do  not  speculate  upon  it,”  cried 
Lohengrin,  rising,  and  looking  at  himself 
in  the  effulgent  depths  of 
his  highly  polished  zinc 
smoking  - jacket,  which 
hung  by  the  fireplace.  “ I 
like  being  immortal,  Miss 
Witherup,  which  is  why  I 
am  always  apprehensive  at 
matinees,  and — ah — at  in- 
terviews,” he  continued, 
with  a great  show  of  deli- 
cacy. “ If  I am  ever  kill- 
ed, it  will  be  by — ah — 
kindness — or — ah  — appre- 
ciation.” 

“ You  need  have  no  fear 
of  me,  Herr  Lohengrin,” 
said  I,  with  a toss  of  my 
head  of  which  I am  proud, 
it  showed  such  maidenly 
reserve.  " When  a wo- 
man takes  up  journalism, 
she  regards  men  merely  as 
copy.  As  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, you  and  your  whole 
sex  are  not  men,  but  space. 
If  you  fill  a paragraph,  I 
like  you.  If  you  fill  half 
a column,  I admire  you. 
If  you  fill  a column,  you 
have  my  gratitude — ” 

“ And  if  I fill  the  whole 
newspaper?”  he  cried,  in- 
terrupting me. 

“ You  can  t,”  said  I,  dry- 
ly. “ A Sunday  newspa- 
per. Herr  Lohengrin,  can’t 
be  filled  by  any  single  per- 
son any  more  than  it  can 
be  read  by  one.  That  is 
how  it  happens  that  our 
Sunday  edition  is  known 
as  the  ‘ family  paper.’  It 
takes  a family  — and  a 
moderately  large  family  at 
that — to  read  it.” 

The  hero  seemed  relieved 
bv  my  statement,  and  sat 
down  again,  moving  his 
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chair  perceptibly  nearer  to  mine — whereat  I “I  see,”  said  I,  hoarsely,  for  the  con- 
moved  perceptibly  farther  away.  I am  fession  was  a shock  to  me.  One  does  not 
frankly  afraid  of"  these  godlike  personages,  like  to  have  one's  ideals  rudely  shatteroil 
particularly  when,  not  satisfied  with  god-  thus.  “ Would  you  mind  telling  me,  Mr. 
likenesses  and  its  perquisites,  they  go  about  Lohengrin,  what  you  individually  were 


earning  $1500  a day 
by  singing. 

* “ And  in  what  way 
may  I give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  serving 
you?”  he  said,  noting 
my  reserve,  and 
shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. 

“ I wanted  to  ask 
about  your  history 
and  your  motives — 
your  platform,  as  we 
Americans  call  it. 
You  were  the  son  of 
Parsifal,  I believe?” 

“So  I am  told” 
said  Lohengrin. 
“ Though  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I have  al- 
ways travelled  more 
on  my  voice  than  on 
my  ancestry.  Not,  I 
beg  you  to  under- 
stand, that  I am 
ashamed  of  my  fa- 
ther — far  from  it, 
even  if  he  was  known 
as  * Der  reine  Thor  ’ 
— the  guileless  fool. 
But  I believe  in  a 


The  Interview 


really  out  for?” 

“ Certainly  not.  1 
have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal,” he  replied. 
“ Why  deny  that  my 
profession  is  my  all 
in  all?  I was  look- 
ing for  an  engage- 
ment as  a first  tenor, 
and  as  you  must  be 
aware,  I got  it,  and  I 
am  to-day  in  far 
better  circumstances 
than  my  father,  old 
Parsifal,  or  Siegfried, 
or  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nibelungen 
Ring,  which,  next  to 
the  Tweed  Ring,  is 
about  as  rapacious  a 
circle  as  I have  ever 
met  in  or  out  of 
mythological  circles.” 

“ And  your  first  en- 
gagement?” I asked. 

“ Was  in  Brabant,” 
replied  Lohengrin. 
“ And  it  came  to  me 
entirely  by  accident. 
I was  speeding  my 
swan  on  the  river  one 


man  being  himself, 

don’t  you  know.  That’s  one  reason  why  I 
set  out  to  make  my  own  way  in  the  world.” 

“It  is  said  that  you  were  in  search  of  the 
Grail,”  I put  in.  Lohengrin  laughed  musi- 
cally. 

“ I know,”  he  replied.  “ That  was  the 
fashionable  excuse  for  leaving  home  at  the 
time.  Every  man  who  thought  it  well  to 
disappear  for  a period  would  go  out  in 
search  of  the  Grail.  To-day  your  young 
men  go  to  the  Klondike;  ten  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  extradition  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  was  in  opera- 
tion, they  went  to  Canada ; so  with  us. 
Whatever  the  necessity  or  the  lack  of  it  for 
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morning  when  I heard 
an  advertisement  being  played  in  the  dis- 
tance for  a competent  first  tenor  to  come 
and  get  a prima  donna  out  of  trouble.  It 
seems  a certain  wicked  contralto  was  jea- 
lous of  her,  and  with  the  aid  of  a rejected 
barytone  was  persecuting  her  unmercifully; 
and  while  the  manager  was  favorably  dis- 
posed, he  couldn’t  quite  ignore  the  charge 
that  the  prima  donna  had  made  way  with 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  ballet,  so 
he  decided  to  arbitrate,  and  leave  the  issue 
to  the  first  tenor  that  came  along.  You 
have  no  idea.  Miss  Witherup,”  Lohengrin 
put  in  parenthetically,  “ how  these  opera- 
managers  have  to  trim  to  keep  harmony  in 
their  companies — and  without  harmony 
where  would  opera  be?” 

“ In  Boston,  I suppose,”  said  I. 

“ Very  true,”  said  Lohengrin.  “ But  you 
must  remember  that  at  that  time  Boston  had 
not  been  invented.  But  to  come  back  to  the 
story.  I didn’t  pay  much  attention  to  the 
Herald  ad.  at  first.” 

“ I beg  pardon,”  said  I.  “ But  to  what, 
did  you  say?” 

“ The  Herald  ad..”  returned  the  son  of 
Parsifal.  “ Everybody  advertised  through 
the  Herald  in  those  days,  you  know.  You 
hired  a Herald  with  a trumpet  and  lie  blew 
for  you.  It  was  the  real  thing  then,”  Lo- 
hengrin said,  with  a sigh.  “ But.  as  I say.  I 
didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment until  the  third  time,  and  then  I made 
up  my  mind  that  they  wanted  a first  tenor 
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in  the  worst  way.  That,  of  course,  meant 
that  they  were  in  extremis , as  we  say  in 
Poland,  and  when  people  are  in  extremis 
there’s  no  limit  to  the  salary  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay.  So  I naturally  answered  the 
advertisement.  Making  an  observation  to 
my  educated  swan,  I turned  him  down  the 
river  instead  of  up  as  I intended,  and  soon 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a very  well- 
equipped  but  much  embarrassed  opera 
troupe.  They  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses stranded.  Even  their  scenery  had  been 
dumped  on  the  river-bank.  The  chorus  was, 
as  usual,  well  fed  and  flat,  but  the  principals 
were  pretty  well  found  vocally,  and  I de- 
cided as  I listened 
to  their  perform- 
ance as  I rode  up 
and  down  the  wind- 
ings of  the  devious 
stream  that  they 
were  all  right,  al- 
though certain  false 
notes  in  the  chorus 
seemed  to  make  my 
swan  somewhat 
balky.” 

I was  in  a trance 
by  this  time.  So  I 
simply  said,  “ Go  on, 

Herr  Lohengrin,”  as 
he  paused  for  the 
expected  hand-dap- 
ping. 

“ Urging  Hector 
on  — I always  call 
my  swans  Hector,” 

Lohengrin  continued, 

“ I finally  reached 
the  wharf  about 
which  the  troupe 
was  gathered.  But 
instead  of  immedi- 
ately applying  for  a 
position,  I put  on  a 
lordly  air,  such  as 
the  son  of  Parsifal 
— an  old  operatic 
hand — might  naturally  be  expected  to  as- 
sume, and  in  dismissing  my  cab  sang  a 
rather  fetching  song  to  my  horse — I mean 
my  swan.  This  took  everybody  by  storm, 
and  at  once  made  an  enemy  of  the  con- 
tralto and  the  barytone.  The  prima  donna, 
however,  whose  work,  of  course,  is  never 
properly  valued  without  a tenor’s  assist- 
ance, immediately  flew  to  my  arms,  and 
before  I knew'  it  I had  to  fight  the  barytone 
on  her  behalf.  Of  course  I did  him  up — ” 

“ Of  course  you  did.  You  had  a sword 
that  no  one  could  overcome,”  I said,  dis- 
gusted somewhat  to  find  Lohengrin  so  in- 
tensely modern. 

“ That  was  my  strong  point,”  returned 
Lohengrin.  “ Every  time  T shook  that  old 
tin  thing  it  emitted  a note  that  put  the 
other  fellow'  entirely  out.  When  this  bary- 
tone, Sig.  Telramundi.  or  Telramond,  as  you 
people  call  him,  tried  to  tight  me  and  sing 
at  the  same  time,  T had  him.  Indeed, 
among  the  operatic  folk  that  sword  is  in- 


vincible. It  gives  out  a note  when  shaken 
which  cannot  be  found  on  any  instrument, 
and  in  consequence  any  one  who  holds  it 
on  the  stage  can  rattle  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  company  by  merely  waving  it.” 

“ I am  beginning  to  understand,”  said 
I,  sadly.  “But  why  did  you  marry  Elsa?” 
I added. 

“ I had  to,”  said  Lohengrin.  “ I didn’t 
want  to — that  is,  not  particularly.  Tenors 
lose  the  interest  of  the  public  after  they 
are  married.  Besides,  if  I ever  married,  I 
wranted  to  marry  a woman  with  no  voice 
at  all.  Then  there  could  be  no  professional 
jealousy  introduced  where  merely  marital  in- 
felicitv  is  expected. 
If  I had  really 
loved  Elsa,  do  you 
think,  in  the  second 
act,  where  Telra- 
mundi tried  to  keep 
her  from  walking 
into  the  church,  I 
would  have  failed 
to  twist  his  neck?” 

“I’ve  always 
wondered  why  you 
went  around  talking 
to  chorus  girls  in- 
stead of  looking  af- 
ter your  bride  at 
vour  wedding,”  said 

i. 

“ I didn’t  want  a 
rowr  in  public,  that’s 
w'hy,”  said  Lohen- 
grin. “ I fixed 
Telramundi  all  right 
later  on.  Don’t 
you  remember  wThen 
four  members  of  the 
chorus  led  by  Telra- 
mundi rusheil  in  to 
destroy  my  honey- 
moon ?” 

“ I do,”  said  I. 

“ I shook  my  dis- 
cordant swTord  at 
Telramundi  just  as  he  wras  going  to  sing, 
and  the  shock  killed  him,”  said  Lohen- 
grin. “ He  couldn't  sing  a note  after  he 
heard  that  note.” 

“ But  w'hy  not  have  killed  all  the  as- 
sassins?” I asked,  dryly. 

“ One  was  enough.  Pm  not  vindictive,” 
replied  the  tenor;  “and  besides,  I wished 
to  leave  four  men  to  carry  the  dead  one 
out.  Bodies  are  very  distressing  to  have 
strew'n  about  one’s  apartments.  Miss  Witlier- 
up.” 

Herr  Lohengrin  rolled  a cigarette  with 
a nonchalance  that  roused  my  anger.  * 

“ And  you  broke  up  w hat  promised  to  lx' 
a happy  marriage  bv  refusing  to  tell  your 
wife  who  you  were,”  I said,  scornfully. 

The  tenor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ That 
all  depends  upon  what  you  call  a happy 
marriage,  madamo,”  he  said.  “ In  opera 
you  will  observe  that  the  tenor  is  rarely  al- 
lowed to  marry  the  soprano.  One  or  both 
of  them  must  die  during  the  engagement. 
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Once,  as  in  my  case,  the  tenor  marries  the 
lady,  but  the  composer  immediately  re- 
pents, and  brings  about  an  immediate  sep- 
aration. All  of  this  must  be  for  some  rea- 
son. Romeo  does  not  attempt  domestic  life 
with  Juliet.  My  friend  Tannhiiuser  did  not 
try  love  in  a cottage  with  Elizabeth. 
Othello  lived  with  Desdemona,  and  you 
know  the  results.  What  are  the  facts  of 
history?  A tenor  and  a prima  donna  can- 
not live  together.  That  is  all.  I married 
a prima  donna,  and  I knew  from  the  begin- 
ning that  we  could  not  live  happily,  not 
only  because  I had  read  the  libretto,  but 
because  we  were  vocally  unsympathetic. 
Suppose  we  had  both  wanted  the  phmo  at 
the  same  time?  Suppose  my  salary  had 
been — as  it  was — greater  than  hers?  It 
was  impossible.  Life  would  have  been  one 
long  dream  of  professional  jealousy.” 


“ But  why  were  you  unwilling  to  give 
her  your  name?  Were  you  under  indict- 
ment anywhere?”  I demanded. 

“ It  was  in  the  interests  of  the  company,” 
he  explained.  “ I was  afraid  if  she  knew 
who  I was  she’d  be  jealous  right  away.” 

“ Why  should  she  be?”  I asked. 

“ Because,  Miss  Witherup,”  said  Lohen- 
grin, impressively,  “ in  the  opera  of  Lohen- 
grin, Lohengrin  is  much  more  important 
than  Elsa,  and  knowing  this,  I did  not 
wish — ” 

“ I never  credited  you  with  so  much  deli- 
cacy, Herr  Lohengrin,”  I cried,  springing 
up,  and  rushing  off  into  the  wings,  where 
I again  stumbled  in  the  dark,  but  was 
saved  from  falling  by  an  individual  who, 
when  I thanked  him  for  assistance,  gave 
me  his  card,  which  had  printed  upon  it  the 
name  of  Siegfried. 


REFORMING  A BURGLAR. 

“Few  people,”  remarked  Judge  Crabtree, 
“ realize  the  hardships  of  the  burglar’s  life 
— the  long,  dark  hours,  the  high  price  of 
good  jimmies,  the  poor  pictures  of  them- 
selves in  the  sensational  newspapers.  Then 
there  are  minor  vexations. 

“ I remember  one  night  when  I lived  in 
Syracuse.  I was  awakened  at  the  dark  and 
unthinkable  hour  of  1.30  a.m.  by  a noise. 
It  was  in  the  fall,  and  the  political  situa- 
tion was  critical.  * Ah,’  said  I to  myself, 
* it  is  a delegation  of  my  fellow-citizens  com- 
ing to  ask  me  to  take  the  reins  of  civil  gov- 
ernment and  guide  Syracuse  to  higher  and 
saltier  things.’  The  demonstration  seemed 
to  be  mainly  in  the  rear,  which  I readily  ac- 
counted for  with  the  explanation  that  my 
friends  had  surrounded  the  house  so  that  I 
might  not  escape  them.  I accordingly  poked 
my  head  out  a second-story  back  window  ex- 
pecting to  look  down  upon  the  regulation 
sea  of  upturned  faces.  A big,  dark-colored 
burglar  was  jimmying  my  laundry  window. 

“ My  heart  beat  wildly  and  fluttered 
against  the  manuscript  of  a speech  which  I 
had  prepared  for  the  occasion  several  weeks 
before  and  which  was  in  my  night-shirt 
pocket.  My  first  thought  was  to  throw  the 
manuscript  at  the  burglar  and  perhaps  in- 
flict fatal  injuries.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  every  citizen  would  in  a few  days  be 
needed  at  the  polls.  T withdrew  my  head 
and  tapped  my  brow  sagely. 

“The  marauder  was  already  half  in  the 
window.  I knew  of  course  that  he  would 
make  his  way  to  the  dining-room  in  quest  of 
my  silverware.  There  was  a door  through 
which  he  must  pass  leading  from  the  laun- 
dry to  the  cellar  stairs.  As  he  opened  this 
door  his  right  oar  would  be  only  about  a 
foot  from  a speaking-tube,  the  other  end  of 
which  was  in  the  hall  behind  me.  I deter- 
mined to  speak  to  that  burglar  as  one  man 
speaking  to  another.  ‘What  is  position?’ 
said  I to  myself.  ‘ We  are  all  brothers. 
Away  with  caste!  A man's  a man  for  a’ 


that.’  Besides,  there  was  his  vote.  He 
might  belong  to  the  other  party  after  all, 
the  so-called  reformers.  Perhaps  I could 
persuade  him  to  come  over  to  the  side  of  the 
true  reformers. 

“ As  I walked  along  the  hall  the  business 
aspect  also  struck  me.  Why  not  suggest 
to  the  fellow  that  if  he  would  give  me  a 
reasonable  retainer  that  I would  defend  him 
in  court?  But  the  moral  duty  I owed  him 
prevailed.  ‘ I will  say  things  to  that  mis- 
guided man  that  may  do  him  good,’  I re- 
marked. ‘ I will  say  this  to  him : “ Be  good, 
my  child,  and  let  who  will  be  clever.” 
Maybe  it  will  be  best  to  frighten  him  by  re- 
marking in  a hollow  voice:  “Burgle  not!” 
Anyhow,  I’ll  quote  the  saying  about  Satan 
and  idle  hands.’  It  occurred  to  me,  also, 
that  perhaps  I could  touch  his  artistic  side 
by  giving  him  Hamlet’s  soliloquy.  The  idea 
of  song  likewise  struck  me,  and  a clear 
tenor  rendition,  per  tube,  of  ‘ Where  Is  My 
Wandering  Boy  To-night,’  I thought,  might 
have  its  effect. 

“ By  this  time  I had  reached  the  tube. 
I listened  and  heard  his  hand  on  the  latch. 
The  first  thing,  of  course,  in  speaking 
through  a tube  to  a person  is  to  attract 
his  attention  with  the  wdnstle.  My  chest 
measure  is  large,  and  my  lung  capacity  not 
inconsiderable.  I threw  back  my  shoulders 
and  drew  in  a vast  volume  of  the  heavy 
night  air.  Then  I fitted  my  lips  close  to 
the  tube.  I was  nervous  and  excited,  and 
I blew  like  mighty  Boreas.  The  strange, 
wild  shriek  of  that  laundry  whistle  came 
back  up  the  tube  like  the  wail  of  a prehis- 
toric monster.  It  suddenly  struck  me  that  T 
had  overdone  matters  and  perhaps  alarmed 
the  man.  I ran  to  the  back  window.  What 
seemed  like  a dark,  billowing,  endless  piece 
of  stair  carpet  reached  away  from  my  laun- 
dry window'.  across  back  yards  and  away 
into  the  unknowm  distance.  It  was  that 
burglar  ‘seeking  safety  in  flight.’  The  bil- 
low's wrere  produced  bv  his  bounds  over 
fen«*es  and  other  high  objects.  I returned 
to  my  bed.”  If.  C. 
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THE  SUBTILTY  OF  SPEECH. 

In  one  of  the  hill  parishes  of  Louisiana  a 
colored  man  was  being  tried  for  killing  an- 
other in  a quarrel  growing  out  of  a game  of 
“ craps  ” played  in  front  of  a country  store. 
One  of  the  State’s  most  important  witnesses 
was  an  aged  colored  farmer,  Stephen  Easy, 
whom  everybody  respected,  and  who  lived 
near  the  store  and  had  seen  the  homicide. 
The  District  Attorney  was  an  experienced 
and  forcible  prosecutor,  who  knew  well  how 
to  handle  the  colored  witness. 

When  the  trial  had  progressed  to  the  prop- 
er stage,  the  District  Attorney  called  Easy 
to  the  witness-stand,  and  after  the  oath  had 
been  administered,  said  to  him  in  a familiar 
and  assuring  tone, 

“ Uncle  Steve,  you  live  near  the  * Star- 
light ' store,  don't  you  ?” 

“ Yas,  suh,  Kunnul,  jes  in  sight,  a sho’t 
walk  fum  de  sto\”  replied  the  witness. 

“ You  saw  this  fight  in  which  Dorsey  was 
killed  at  the  store  on  the  last  Saturday  even- 
ing, didn’t  you?” 

“ Yas,  suh,  I seed  it.” 

“ Then  sit  up  straighter,  Uncle  Steve, 
don’t  bend  down  so  low,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  tell  the  jury  what  you  saw  of 
that  killing.  It  is  getting  late.” 

“ I can’t  set  up  much  mo'  straighter, 
Kunnul ! it’s  age  and  rheumatics  bends  me 
down.” 

“All  right,  Uncle  Steve;  just  speak  out 
loud  and  tell  what  you  saw  at  the  store,  and 
nothing  more.” 

“ Yas,  suh,  Kunnul ; I swar  to  tell  de  truf 
en  nuffin  but  de  truf,  en  de  truf  is  all  I’s 
gwine  to  tell.” 

“ Well,  proceed.” 

“ Yar,  suh.  ’Twar  Satudy.  I ploughed  late 
twell  sundown.  When  de  sun  was  set  I on- 
hitched  de  mule  en  druv  him  up  to  de  lot 
en  turn  him  loose.  Arftah  I turn  de  mule 
in  de  lot  I went  in  ma  cabin  en  ma  old 
'oman  she  gib  me  ma  suppa.  When  I fin- 
ish ma  suppa,  I gits  up  en  says  to  ma  ole 
'oman.  ‘ I’s  gwine  oba  to  de  sto’,'  says  I. 
I walks  out  toads  de  road,  en  when  I gits 
to  de  gate  ma  ole  ’oman  she  calls  out,  says 
she,  ‘Steben!’  Says  I,  ‘Hoo!’  Says  she, 
‘ When  you  comes  fum  de  sto’  don’  you  fogit 
to  fetch  some  poke  meat  en  some  meal  en 
some  lahd,’  says  she.” 

“ Come,  come,  Uncle  Steve,  this  will  never 
do!”  broke  in  the  prosecutor.  “What  hap- 
pened at  your  place  or  what  you  and  your 
old  woman  said  has  no  bearing  on  this  case. 
It  isn’t  evidence,  we  don’t  want  to  hear  it, 
and  you  are  wasting  everybody’s  time  tell- 
ing it.  The  Court  and  jury  only  want  to 
know  what  you  heard  and  saw  at  the  store — 
what  you  know  of  the  killing — nothing  else. 
Come  right  down  to  that  and  make  it  short.” 

“ Yas.  suh.  Kunnul,”  said  the  old  man, 
bowing  profoundly:  “(bit’s  jes  what  I’s 
gwine  to  do — tell  what  I knows  ’bout  de 
killin’,  de  truf  en  nullin  but  de  truf.  ’Twar 
Satudy.  I ploughed  late  t well  sundown.  When 
de  sun  was  set  I unhitched  de  mule  en  druv 
him  up  to  de  lot  en  turn  him  loose.  Arftah 
I turn  de  mule  in  de  lot.  I went  in  ma  cabin 


en  ma  ole  ’oman  she  gib  me  ma  suppa. 
When  I finish  ma  suppa,  I gits  up  en  says 
to  ma  ole  ’oman,  ‘ I’s  gwine  oba  to  de  sto'/ 
says  I.  I walks  out  to’ads  de  road,  en  when 
I gits  to  de  gate  ma  ole  ’oman  she  calls  out, 
says  she,  ‘Steben!’  Says  I,  ‘Hoo!'  Says 
she,  * When  you  comes  fuin  de  sto’  don’  you 
forgit  to  fetch  some  poke  meat  en  some 
meal  en  some  lahd,'  says  she,  en — ” 

“ Oh,  look  here,  old  man,  this  must  stop,” 
said  the  District  Attorney,  sharply.  “ I told 
you  plainly  enough  that  you  were  to  tell 
only  what  you  know  of  the  killing,  what 
you  saw  and  heard  at  the  store.  Now  leave 
off  all  you  and  your  wife  said  about  pork 
meat  and  meal  and  lard,  and  tell  what  you 
heard  and  saw  after  you  arrived  at  the  store. 
I request  your  Honor,”  addressing  the  Judge, 
“ to  instruct  and  caution  the  witness.” 

“ Uncle  Stephen  ” — the  Judge  spoke  kindly 
but  firmly — “ you  are  sworn  to  testify  only 
what  you  personally  know  concerning  the 
killing  of  the  man  Dorsey.  You  surely  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  that  a 
conversation  at  your  cabin  between  you  and 
your  wife  about  pork  meat  and  meal  and 
lard  has  no  relation  to  the  killing  at  the 
store,  and  you  are  wasting  the  Court’s  time 
and  putting  the  public  to  useless  expense  in 
telling  it.  I instruct  you  to  omit  all  con- 
versation between  yourself  and  your  wife, 
and  to  tell  only  what  you  personally  know  of 
the  killing  of  Dorsey.  You  must  heed  the 
Court’s  instruction.” 

Uncle  Stephen  looked  humbled  and  wor- 
ried, and  in  perplexity  scratched  his  wrink- 
led forehead  with  his  thumb.  Then  making 
a deep  obeisance  to  the  Judge,  he  said: 

“ Yas,  suh,  Jedge,  yo’  Honah,  I heeds  de 
constructions  ob  de  Co’t.  I’s  gwine  to  tell 
what  I know  ’bout  de  killin',  de  truf  en  nuf- 
fin but  de  truf  dat’s  what  I swar  to  do,  dat’s 
all  I’s  gwine  to  do.  Thankee,  suh.  Twar 
Satudy.  I ploughed  twell  sundown.  When 
de  sun  was  set  I onhitched  de  mule  en  druv 
him  up  to  de  lot  en  turn  him  loose.  Arftah 
I turn  de  mule  in  de  lot,  I went  in  ma  cabin 
en  ma  ole  ’oman  she  gib  me  ma  suppa. 
When  I finish  ma  suppa,  I gits  up  en  says 
to  ma  ole  ’oman,  ‘ I’s  gwine  oba  to  de  sto’/ 
says  I.  I walks  out  to’ads  de  road,  en  when 
I gits  to  de  gate  tna  ole  'oman  she  calls  out, 
says  she.  ‘ St  ebon !’  Says  I,  ‘Hoo!’  Says 
she,  ‘ When  you  comes  fum  de  sto’  don’  you 
forgit  to  fetch  some — ”’ 

“ Old  man,”  roared  the  infuriated  Judge. 
“ if  you  say  pork  meat,  meal,  and  lard  again 
T will  commit  you  to  the  parish  prison  for 
contempt  of  court.” 

Uncle  Stephen  dodged  and  crouched  as  if 
a bottle  had  been  thrown  at  his  head,  and 
then  peering  up  with  the  most  winsome  and 
childlike  expression  of  innocence  in  his  shin- 
ing black  face.  said,  soothingly, 

“ Lawd  bress  yo*  heaht,  Jedge.  yo’  Honah. 
I wa’n’t  gwine  to  say  poke  meat,  meal,  en 
lahd  dis  time — I war  gwine  to  say  puri  i- 
sions  /” 

This  was  too  much.  The  assemblage  was 
convulsed.  It  was  concluded  best  to  let 
Uncle  Stephen  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way. 

T.  II.  Thorpe. 
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A LITTLE  TRAGEDY 
AT  TIEN-TSIN 

BY  FRANCES  AYMAR  MATHEWS 

[All  rights  reserved.] 


MRS.  WING  TEE  sat  on  a pile  of 
mats  on  top  of  her  big  oven-bed 
in  her  apartment ; the  fire  beneath 
the  bed  was  lighted,  for  the  season  was 
somewhat  chilly  already,  and  the  gentle 
warmth  diffused  itself  not  only  within 
the  room,  but  throughout  the  reception- 
hall,  which  adjoined  and  gave  upon  the 
court. 

Miss  Wing  Tee,  aged  three  years,  was 
in  the  arms  of  her  nurse,  amusing  herself 
with  some  toys  in  a corner  of  the  court. 

Ah  Chang,  Mrs.  Wing  Tee’s  husband, 
was  away  from  home,  having  been  absent 
some  time  now  on  a business  trip  to 
Peking. 

Mrs.  Wing  Tee  was  smoking;  she  had 
been  in  Peking  herself  once  at  a mission 
school,  whither  she  had  been  taken  by  an 
excellent  American  lady  when  her  father 
and  mother  and  little  brothers  and  sisters 
had  all  died  of  the  fever.  At  the  mis- 
sion school  Wing  Tee  had  learned  several 
things  and  seen  many  people.  There 
came  one  day  to  visit  the  school  some 
student  interpreters  from  the  British  em- 
bassy, young  men  whose  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge was  proportioned  very  equally  be- 
tween seriousness  and  levity;  among  them 
“ one  in  particular,”  Cecil  Winton,  who 
was  eking  out  hope  and  a small  salary 
by  newspaper  correspondence,  and  the 
vividest,  most  impassioned  sort  of  letters 
to  Miss  Violet  Urquhart,  of  Chester-011- 
Dee. 


Wing  Tee  had  only  stopped  in  Peking 
at  the  mission  school  a short  time  when 
her  uncle,  Sam  Wah,  who  had  been  in 
America  founding  an  importing  house  in 
New  York  at  the  period  of  her  wholesale 
bereavement,  returning  to  China,  and 
learning  of  his  young  niece’s  where- 
abouts, instantly  came  to  the  mission 
school,  and  reclaimed  his  brother’s  daugh- 
ter from  the  clutches  of  the  foreign  dev- 
ils and  the  insidious  influences  of  the 
churches;  forbade  her  ever  communica- 
ting with  her  benefactors  again  as  long 
as  she  lived ; tore  up  her  Bible  and  hymn- 
book;  commanded  her  to  burn  many  yel- 
low written  prayers,  to  light  incense-sticks, 
to  beseech  and  invite  the  gods  and  the 
genii  to  come  out  of  the  grottoes  and  the 
mountains  to  protect  her;  never  to  look 
into  the  bluish  eyes  of  any  foreign  devil 
again ; and  to  retire  at  once  into  that  se- 
clusion which  the  degraded  and  immodest 
foreign  women  eschew. 

To  this  end  Wing  Tee  was  taken  back 
to  Tien-tsin,  and  set  to  work  at  the  trade 
which  her  ancestors  had  plied  for  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  years — the  mak- 
ing of  the  exquisite  little  famous  figu- 
rines of  Tien-tsin. 

For  many  days  and  weeks  Wing  Tee 
modelled  tiny  images  of  beggars  and 
opium  - smokers,  fishermen  and  lepers, 
from  the  beautiful  gray  clay  of  her  coun- 
try, and  baked  them,  and  dressed  them  in 
the  most  deftly  fashioned  and  appropri- 
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ate  of  garments,  for  Wing  Tee  was  an 
adept  and  a very  talented  little  lady  in 
the  trade  of  her  ancestors;  and  from  her 
work  her  uncle  Sam  Wah  made  much 
money  in  selling  to  the  foreign  devils,  for 
whose  extinction  he  and  his  household, 
nevertheless,  daily  offered  up  prayers. 

One  day  Sam  Wah’s  partner,  Ah 
Chang,  came  home  to  China  from 
America,  having  left  the  business  pros- 
pering in  the  hands  of  his  nephew 
in  New  York,  and  Ah  Chang,  al- 
though forty  - four  years  old,  when  he 
now  beheld  Wing  Tee  through  the  dis- 
creet screens  of  bamboo  behind  which 
she  worked  at  her  modelling- table,  felt 
his  heart  touched  for  the  first  time;  and 
it  bumped  and  thumped  so  furiously  at 
sight  of  this  lovely  yellow  lily  maid  that 
he  did  not  at  all  delay  in  informing  his 
partner  Sam  Wah  that  he  would  like  to 
have  Wing  Tee  for  his  wife. 

So  presently  he  had  her,  and  there  was 
a time  of  elegant  rejoicing  and  great 
festivity,  and  unlimited  prayers  and  in- 
cense, and  happiness  and  sport,  for  all 
concerned,  except  for  Wing  Tee  herself, 
down  in  whose  most  entirely  submissive 
but  still  human  heart  there  existed  a 
species  of  disgust  for  Ah  Chang,  who 
was  very  fat  and  very  yellow,  and  had 
a most  magnificent  pigtail  and  a house 
to  correspond,  but  across  whose  round 
visage  every  now  and  then,  when  Mrs. 
Wing  Tee  regarded  it  out  of  the  corners 
of  her  little  eyes,  there  would  flash,  as  the 
arrow  from  the  bow,  the  remembrance 
of  the  foreign  devil  with  the  bluish  eyes 
who  had  been  “ the  one  in  particular  ” 
among  the  young  student  interpreters  she 
had  beheld  at  the  mission  school. 

While  she  smoked,  watching  the  rings 
curl  up  and  interlace  above  her  reclining 
head;  while  her  husband  Ah  Chang  was 
trading  in  Peking;  while  Miss  Wing  Tee 
demurely  disported  with  her  nurse  in  the 
court;  while  the  musky  perfumes  from 
the  wardrobes  at  either  end  of  the  bed, 
wherein  hung  her  garments,  came,  drawn 
forth  by  the  newly  lighted  fire;  while  the 
little  birds  in  the  court  twittered  and 
hopped  about;  while  the  seven  clocks — 
each  of  them  marking  a different  hour! — 
which  Ah  Chang  had  provided  for  his 
wife's  amusement,  ticked  and  struck  at 
a pleasant  random;  while  the  tea-kettle 
hummed — Mrs.  Wing  Tee’s  obstinate  and 


persistent  memory  returned  to  the  days 
of  her  sojourn  at  the  mission  school  in 
Peking,  and  particularly  to  the  morning, 
now  some  five  years  since,  when  the  rep- 
rehensible person  with  the  extraordina- 
rily bluish  eyes  had  walked  into  the 
school-room  and  also  into  her  heart, 

Mrs.  Wing  Tee  fell  a-wondering  if  it 
were  really  true  that  the  foreign  devils 
all  took  out  the  eyes  of  Chinese  babies 
and  made  them  into  medicine,  if  indeed 
they  all  smelled  like  sheep,  if  the  nice 
condensed  milk  she  used  to  drink  at  the 
mission  school  was  really  composed  of 
the  brains  of  Chinese  infants,  and  if  the 
agreeable  and  palatable  jelly  which  the 
lady  missionary  was  wont  to  make  for 
dessert  on  Sundays  was  absolutely  com- 
pounded by  boiling  down  the  remainders 
of  the  aforesaid  babies;  if  it  could  be  so 
that  the  “ plitty  man  ” — for  so  Mrs.  Wing 
Tee  always  designated  “ the  one  in  par- 
ticular ” in  her  day-dreams — were  only 
white  because  his  mother,  like  all  the 
other  mothers  of  foreign  devils,  had 
resolutely  licked  him  from  tenderest 
youth  upward,  as  pussy-cats  lick  their 
kittens  ? 

Many  other  matters  of  greater  or  less 
moment  were  pondered  over  by  Mrs.  Wing 
Tee  while  Miss  Wing  Tee  gambolled  in 
the  court. 

At  last  her  pipe  was  empty,  and  throw- 
ing it  aside  to  be  picked  up  by  a servant, 
she  brewed  herself  a cup  of  tea  that  was 
as  liquid  amber  to  the  sight,  a tea-rose 
to  the  scent,  and  ambrosia  to  the  palate. 
After  she  had  sipped  it  she  ordered  the 
tea  things  removed,  and  on  the  departure 
of  the  servant  took  from  behind  a screen 
of  silk  her  modelling-table,  with  its  tools, 
lump  of  moist  clay,  scraps  of  stuffs  and 
cloths  and  tinsel,  its  paints  and  bowl  of 
water,  and  drawing  it  beside  the  bed, 
she  again  seated  herself,  and  began  to 
mould  the  wet  clay  with  her  small  and 
tapering  fingers. 

Occasionally  Mrs.  Wing  Tee  diverted 
herself  this  way,  for  she  had  little  to  do, 
save  some  occasional  sewing  or  embroid- 
ery. Having  spent  several  months  in  the 
mission  school  at  Peking,  she  had  in- 
evitably been  touched  by  the  Western 
demon  of  unrest — that  bitter  price  the 
East  must  pay  for  all  that  Christendom 
can  give  it. 

So  now,  while  the  seven  clocks — all 
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twixt  man  and  beast.  The  rose  - color 
rushed  into  her  round  saffron  cheeks; 
the  lights  flashed  in  her  pretty,  small 
eyes;  her  fists  doubled  up,  and  her  chest 
heaved,  as  the  horse  or  the  rider,  now  this 
one,  now  that,  got  the  mastery. 

If  Mrs.  Wing  Tpe  had  never  spent 
some  time  at  the  mission  school,  she 
would  have  turned  from  her  casement  at 
once  on  beholding  the  cause  of  the  tur- 
moil, and  her  only  sensation  would  have 
been  the  lymphatic  hope  that  the  Chinese 
brute  would  get  the  better  of  the  for- 
eign devil.  Now  it  was  different,  quite 
different;  and  when  the  vicious  four- 
legged creature,  with  one  final  tug,  cast 
the  two-legged  creature  over  his  head  on 
her  threshold,  struck  at  the  prostrate, 
blood-and-dust-covered  face  with  his 
scudding  hind  hoofs,  and  with  a shriek  of 
triumph  fled  back  to  the  market-place, 
Mrs.  Wing  Tee’s  teeth  gritted  together, 
and  her  palms  clapped  against  one  an- 
other, and  she  uttered  a smothered,  in- 
dignant, outraged,  vengeful  “ Oh !” 

Two  of  her  servants  carried  the  strick- 
en man  into  the  court.  A coolie  ran  for 
a doctor,  who  came,  and  said  that  the 
foreign  mister  must  not  be  removed  on 
any  account.  Where  were  his  friends? 

No  one  knew.  People  from  the  mar- 
ket, the  very  dealer  from  whom  he  had 
wished  to  buy  the  pony,  came  and  said 
they  could  tell  nothing  about  him.  The 
policemen,  in  their  tall,  steeple-crowned 
hats  with  flowing  tassels,  were  as  imper- 
turbably non-committal  and  immovable 
as  if  they  had  been  baptized  in  either 
Cork  or  Dublin.  This  foreign  mister 
had  been  the  only  foreigner  at  the  market 
that  day. 

Some  one  said,  “ Take  him  to  the 
consulate.” 

Another  said,  “ Take  him  to  the  mis- 
sion, or  the  church,  or  the  school.” 

But  the  doctor,  having  a wholesome 
knowledge,  not  alone  of  his  profession, 
but  of  the  strict  account  to  which  he 
would  be  held  did  any  harm  result  from 
his  ministrations,  or  lack  of  them,  re- 
plied, solemnly: 

“ The  foreign  mister  may  not  be  re- 
moved. If  he  is,  he  may  die.  If  he  is 
not,  he  will  soon  get  mended;  it  is  a 
blow  to  the  nerves,  not  the  bones;  he 
must  be  quiet.  Let  him  alone,  and  bathe 
him  all  the  time  with  wThat  I say.” 


With  bated  breath  little  Mrs.  Wing 
Tee  heard  all  this  as  she  stood  up  tip- 
toeing in  the  room. 

Then,  when  the  doctor  went  away,  she 
crossed  over  to  the  window  again  to  see 
which  one  he  was,  if  he  was  the  one  she 
knew,  or  some  stranger;  and  as  she 
glanced  out  she  saw  also  that  some  one 
watched  at  the  window  across  the  way. 
Yes,  behind  the  screen  of  bamboo  she 
beheld  between  the  strips  the  plump  in- 
quiring visage  of  Lu  Lee,  a lady  who 
had  once  thought  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  become  the  wife  of  Ah  Chang. 

Mrs.  Wing  Tee  withdrew. 

The  servants  told  the  nurse,  and  the 
nurse  came  to  inform  her  honorable  mis- 
tress, who  now  held  Miss  Wing  Tee, 
weeping  with  fright  at  all  the  hubbub,  in 
her  arms,  where  she  had  sat  down  with 
apparent  composure  on  the  bed. 

“ The  foreign  mister  must  remain  or 
die.  No  one  dares  to  remove  him;  no 
one  can  explain  who  he  is.  What  is 
your  honorable  pleasure?” 

At  this  moment  there  recurred  to  Mrs. 
Wing  Tee  with  great  force  some  of  the 
teachings  , of  the  lady  missionaries,  and 
she  replied : 

“ Let  him  stay.  Minister  to  him. 
Obey  the  words  and  rules  of  the  doc- 
tor.” 

“ But  the  honorable  master,  Ah  Chang, 
who  has  forbidden  the  foreign  devil  to 
enter  under  any  pretext  ? and — a man !” 

“ The  honorable  master  is  in  Peking. 
Obey.” 

And  Mrs.  Wing  Tee,  through  the 
screens,  could  hear  very  plainly  that  the 
servants  were  doing  as  they  had  been  bid- 
den. 

She  hushed  Miss  Wing  Tee  to  sleep. 
Presently  the  twilight  fell,  and  through 
the  slits  of  the  bamboo  she  saw  the  light 
of  the  lanterns  in  the  court  one  by  one 
as  they  were  lighted.  She  heard  the  ser- 
vants walk  away  to  their  supper,  leaving 
the  nurse  to  watch  for  the  time  when  the 
foreign  mister  should  come  to  his  senses. 
She  heard  the  nurse  soaking  a cloth 
in  the  basinful  of  mustard  oil  and  pep- 
permint which  the  doctor  had  prescribed, 
squeezing  it,  and  bathing  the  head  of  the 
injured  man.  For  some  time  she  listen- 
ed, until,  in  fact,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  hear;  for  the  nurse,  like  Miss 
Wing  Tee,  now  slept  soundly;  and  there 
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was  not  a sound  save  the  ticking  of  the 
seven  Waterbury  clocks. 

Then  Mrs.  Wing  Tee  arose  from  the 
oven-bed,  laid  her  little  daughter  care- 
fully out  of  her  arms,  and  crossed  the 
room  into  the  little  reception-hall,  where 
the  foreigner  had  been  put  upon  some 
mats  in  accordance  with  the  doctor’s  in- 
structions. 

The  man’s  face  was  turned  aside  on 
the  cloth-covered  block  of  wood  which 
forms  the  Chinese  pillow,  and  the  light 
fell  in  a broken  shadow  across  the  pros- 
trate form.  Mrs.  Wing  Tee,  her  fingers 
to  her  lips,  advanced  with  caution,  her 
elementary  soul  much  distracted  between 
the  traditions  of  her  native  land  and 
her  recollections  of  the  excellent  ladies 
at  the  mission  school  and  their  care  of 
the  sick  men  and  women  alike  at  the 
time  of  the  great  fever  in  Peking.  Curi- 
osity tipped  the  scale  in  favor  of  the 
Western  ideal,  and  the  little  wife  of  Ah 
Chang  gained  the  side  of  the  stranger, 
bent  over  him,  peered  discrediting,  stared 
the  harder,  poked  the  nearest  lantern, 
sending  its  gleam  directly  on  his  face, 
and  then  smiled  joyfully.  , 

It  was  indeed  “ the  one  in  particular/’ 

Cecil  Winton,  poor  lad,  not  much 
nearer  Violet  Urquhart  of  Chester  - on- 
Dee  to-day  than  he  had  been  five  years 
ago;  still  pursuing  fickle  fortune,  prin- 
cipally of  late  by  means  of  fictional  lit- 
erature; always  as  impassionedly  in  love 
with  Miss  Violet,  who  in  turn  was  equal- 
ly faithful  and  hopeful  with  himself. 

Mrs.  Wing  Tee  smiled  for  a full  min- 
ute, until  the  snores  of  the  nurse  recalled 
her  to  a sense  of  the  situation,  and  with 
her  own  hands  she  now  dipped  and  fold- 
ed the  cloths  anew  and  bound  them  upon 
the  ugly  bruise  on  the  forehead  of  her 
unconscious  guest.  She  also  knelt  down 
and  with  a little  oval  spoon  pried  open 
the  patient’s  teeth,  and  poured  between 
them  the  decoction  that  had  been  pre- 
scribed. 

Then  she  stood  up  and  regarded  him 
with  shining  eyes.  She  extended  on 
small  finger  and  stroked  his  cheek  verj 
gently. 

“ Plitty  man,”  whispered  Mrs.  Wing 
Tee,  contemplatively,  standing  stock- 
still for  a moment  or  two.  “Velly  plit- 
ty man,”  she  added,  now  going  over  to 
a lacquered  cabinet  and  setting  fire  to  a 


handful  of  yellow  written  prayers;  also 
lighting  some  incense  - sticks,  whence 
arose  a subtle  dense  film  of  fragrant 
smoke,  in  the  midst  of  which  weird  cloud- 
land,  curling,  wreathing,  mounting, 
thickening,  thinning,  Cecil  Winton,  open- 
ing cognizant  eyes  once  more  upon  the 
world,  beheld  this  lovely  little  Chinese 
tody. 

He  did  not  move,  other  than  his  eye- 
lids, but  immediately  took  in  the  high- 
class  interior,  and  the  charmingly  pictu- 
resque little  yellow  madam. 

He  muttered  two  words  to  himself. 
They  were  merely  these : “ Local  col- 
or.” And  while  Mrs.  Wing  Tee  tended 
her  incense  and  her  prayers,  her  guest 
occupied  himself  for  the  • perhaps  ten- 
thousandth  time  in  fancying  he  had  the 
nucleus  for  the  story  that  was  to  make 
a hit — a hit  so  palpably  striking  that  for- 
ever after  publishers  and  editors,  man- 
agers, playwrights,  and  stars,  would  be 
clinging  to  his  skirts  with  cables  and 
checks;  and  that  he  would  marry  Miss 
Violet  Urquhart  forthwith,  and  set  up 
a castle,  a yacht,  a shooting-box,  and 
racing-stable  without  hesitation,  or  dread 
of  any  deficit  in  the  exchequer. 

That  tiny  exquisite  figure  in  the  grace- 
ful and  elegant  black  garment  fastened 
with  two  gold  buttons,  and  in  some  mys- 
terious fashion  contriving  to  both  con- 
ceal and  outline  the  curves  it  covered, 
and  to  contain  but  not  completely  hide 
the  queer  little  feet;  the  great  pearl- 
studded  hoops  of  gold  hanging  in  the 
round  ears;  the  felicitous  arrangement 
of  the  smooth  hair;  the  gold-inlaid  largr 
pin  thrust  through  the  bands  and  loops  , 
the  cloudland  whence  she  seemed  to  rise: 
the  twittering  of  a dreaming  - i ! on  if- 
perch  near  his  feet;  the  aromuie  >eont ; 
the  sleeping  amah  on  her  mat  yonder; 
the  sleeping  child  ’way  off  there  on  the 
oven-bed — surely  from  all  this,  and  the 
kicks  of  that  devilish — nay,  perhaps  bless- 
ed— brute,  must  evolve  “ the  ” story. 

He  would  lie  still,  and  wait,  and  look. 
Which  he  did,  until  Mrs.  Wing  Tee, 
i oving  burned  up  all  her  devotions,  tura- 
<i  back  to  the  pile  of  mats,  and  her  eyes, 
following  the  wide-open  ones  of  “ the 
°in  in  particular,”  found  these  fixed 
sloiuifa-stiy  on  the  figurine  of  himself 
which  she  K.d  set  some  hours  ago  to  bake 
in  ih**  s.un. 
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Mrs.  Wing  Tee  glided  across  and  pulled 
the  embroidered  hangings  over  her  man- 
ikin. Cecil  Winton  had  recognized  the 
likeness;  it  was  unmistakably  clever  and 
correct ; his  delight  now  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  promptly  added  a villa  at  Nice 
to  the  catalogue  of  splendors  more  than 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  story  he  should 
write  as  soon  as — well  (he  now  essayed 
motion) — as  soon  as  he  could  move ! 

Mrs.  Wing  Tee  came  to  him,  and  it 
was  not  very  long  before  they  were  toler- 
ably good  friends;  he  could  speak  quite 
a bit  of  Chinese,  and  she  had  at  com- 
mand a nice  little  assortment  of  English 
words,  choice  and  hoarded  possessions, 
only  aired  when  she  was  alone,  for  Ah 
Chang  had  enjoined  her  to  forget  every- 
thing she  had  ever  heard  or  learned  at 
the  mission  school. 

Presently  Winton  had  explained  him- 
self thoroughly  and  quite  historically, 
save  as  to  Miss  Violet  Urquhart,  and 
begged  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  hotel 
where  he  was  lodging.  Presently  Mrs. 
Wing  Tee  had  assured  him  that  she 
must  on  her  life  obey  the  doctor,  and  had 
also  told  him  of  her  sojourn  at  the  mis? 
sion  in  Peking,  and  of  his  visit  there. 
He  blithely  acceded  to  a more  than  vivid 
recollection  of  so  agreeable  a circum- 
stance, even  with  pleasant  alacrity  vowed 
he  remembered  the  countenance  of  Wing 
Tee  herself,  as  distinguished  from  just 
eight-and-ninety  other  young  Chinese 
ladies;  and  altogether  the  hour  passed 
very  charmingly,  being  punctuated  at 
rapid  intervals  not  only  by  the  increasing 
snores  of  the  nurse,  but  by  the  wetting 
and  changing  of  the  cloths,  and  by 
the  refreshments  which  Mrs.  Wing  Tee 
ordered  to  be  brought  for  her  guest. 

After  he  had  eaten  sparingly,  his  host- 
ess, with  a curious  quaint  little  bob,  and 
a twitch  of  her  satin  garments,  which 
she  flattered  herself  was  a fine  reproduc- 
tion of  the  curtsy  of  the  mission  ladies, 
withdrew,  leaving  Winton  to  the  care  of 
her  servants  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  now  awakened  and  duly  repentant 
amah. 

The  doctor  came  again  on  the  morrow, 
and  while  pronouncing  his  patient  bet- 
ter. he  said  he  must  be  kept  still,  and  not 
go  out  or  be  moved,  lest  the  inflamma- 
tion, which'  it  now  was  discovered  had 
extended  from  the  head  down  through 


the  shoulder  and  right  arm,  should  prove 
ungovernable,  and  the  foreign  mister 
shortly  lose  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  arm 
entirely  and  forever ! The  honorable 
lady  surely  would  not  refuse  to  harbor 
the  afflicted? 

A threat  however  slight  to  his  pen  arm 
would  have  held  Winton  in  the  worst 
hole  in  the  Orient  until  danger  was  past ; 
and  when  it  came  to  this  beautiful  house, 
this  enchanting  little  lady,  and  the 
figurine!  he  was  not  too  miserable,  even 
though  he  could  not  write  so  much  as  a 
note  to  Miss  Violet  Urquhart. 

Miss  Wing  Tee  happily  took  a liking 
to  him,  and  the  servants  too,  since  he 
tipped  them  every  hour  of  the  day,  reck- 
lessly drawing  on  the  bank  account  that 
he  daily  felt  was  to  be  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  his  helpless  condition.  He  dream- 
ed half  the  time  away  in  a future  land 
wherein  Violet  reigned  queen  over  a lot 
of  splendid  things;  he  spent  half  of  the 
other  half  in  sleep,  which  the  Chinese 
pharmacopoeia  induces  always;  and  the 
remaining  quarter  Mrs.  Wing  Tee  spent 
with  him. 

The  seventh  day  after  the  accident 
the  doctor  said  he  must  get  up  from  his 
mats,  and  instead  of  being  carried  into 
the  court  by  the  coolies,  he  should  walk, 
and  begin  to  exercise  his  arm  a very  lit- 
tle, and  that,  God  willing,  the  foreign 
mister  could  go  away  in  three  more  days. 

After  exercising  as  directed  he  felt 
rather  fagged,  and  lying  down  on  the 
mats,  presently  his  eyes  closed;  and  Mrs. 
Wing  Tee,  who  had  listened  attentively 
to  all  that  the  doctor  had  said,  now 
watched  that  good  man  going  out  of  the 
door  into  the  street.  She  peered  at  him 
through  the  lattice,  and  Lu  Lee  opposite 
peered  at  Wing  Tee  through  her  lattice. 
Lu  Lee  saw  Wing  Tee  double  up  her 
small  fist  and  shake  it  at  the  back  of  the 
doctor’s  head,  and  Lu  Lee  said  to  her- 
self : “ The  devil  doctor  has  told  Wing 
Tee  that  the  foreign  devil  is  able  to  go 
away.  I know.  Well,  Ah  Chang  must 
soon  come  home  from  Peking,  and  since 
Wing  Tee  is  alone  in  the  world,  I must 
tell  him  of  the  desecration  of  his  house 
in  his  absence,  for  to  harbor  the  foreign 
devil  is  accursed,  no  matter  if  he  be  a 
sick  devil  or  a sound  devil.” 

Wing  Tee  left  the  window  and  went 
and  gazed  at  “ the  one  in  particular  ” 
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with  the  littlest  tear  in  her  eye  that 
ever  was  seen,  and  “ the  one  in  particu- 
lar” saw  the  tear,  but  chivalrously 
closed  his  mental  vision  to  the  occur- 
rence. He  not  only  shut  his  mind’s  eye, 
but,  as  Mrs.  Wing  Tee  now  approached 
him, dropped  his  lids  as  well.  Perhaps  it 
was  cowardly  to  shirk  the  emotional  situ- 
ation; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  being 
one  of  those  men  whose  sole  resource  in 
a matter  of  tears  was  caresses,  it  is  to 
be  allowed  that  his  discretion  was  better 
than  his  valor  might  have  proved. 

Little  Mrs.  Wing  Tee  paused  beside 
her  guest.  There  was  nothing  to  do  for 
him  any  more;  no  further  measing  with 
mustard  oil  and  peppermint,  and  so  forth, 
which  was  a pity,  for  Satan  and  the  idle 
hand  are  as  true  partners  in  China  as  in 
New  York.  Thinking  him  asleep,  Wing 
Tee  stooped  down  and  laid  the  most  in- 
finitesimal kiss  possible  on  his  cheek. 
Jt  was  like  the  brush  of  a fairy’s  wing, 
but  of  course  it  put  an  end  to  the  subter- 
fuges of  “ the  one  in  particular,”  and  his 
left  arm  slipped  around  Wing  Tee,  and 
he  kissed  her  lips,  while  he  was  really 
thinking  of  Miss  Violet  Urquhart,  and 
inwardly  smiling  at  the  prospect  of  ac- 
tually confiding  to  her  this  his  one  defec- 
tion from  allegiance. 

Wing  Tee  slid  down  on  the  mats  be- 
side Winton,  and  said,  in  a queer  little 
voice,  “ Plitty  kissee;  muchee  like.” 

Decidedly  Cecil  was  not  the  fellow  to 
refuse  so  delightful  an  invitation,  and 
kissed  Wing  Tee  again,  this  time  on  her 
cheek. 

“ Plitty,  plitty  kissee!  English  man 
kissee  no  likec  Chinee  man.” 

“I  hope  not!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Winton, 
fervently. 

“ Chinee  lady  kissee  likee  English  lady 
kissee?”  demanded  Mrs.  Wing  Tee. 

u Not  exactly.”  responded  he,  stroking 
her  shining  hair  until  the  little  dark 
head  slipped  quite  down  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a faint  sigh  proclaimed  the  satis- 
faction of  Mrs.  Wing  Tee,  while  her 
present  support  vaguely  wondered  what 
the  heathen  lady  would  say  next. 

Mrs.  Wing  Tee  said  nothing. 

She  thought.  Thought  of  the  nice 
lady  at  the  mission  school  whom  the  oth- 
er nice  ladies  there  had  spoken  of,  and 
said  she  had  had  a horrid  old  husband 
whom  she  had  l>een  forced  into  marrying. 


and  that  how  excellent  it  was  that  she 
had  gotten  a divorce  from  him,  and  was 
soon  to  marry  a nice  young  other  hus- 
band whom  she  liked  much.  And  Wing 
Tee  wondered  how  she  might  set  about 
getting  a divorce  from  Ah  Chang;  and 
if  she  went  to  the  churches  here  in  Tien- 
tsin and  told  them  about  it,  how  soon  it 
could  be  done,  and  if  she  could  then  be 
married  to  the  foreign  mister. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Wing 
Tee’s  ideas  were  strictly  elementary,  and 
that  her  smattering  of  Western  conver- 
sion and  civilization  formed  an  odd  jum- 
ble when  it  encountered  her  Oriental 
inheritances. 

Cause  and  effect  were  rapid  affairs 
in  her  philosophy,  and  since  the  churches 
could  rid  her  of  Ah  Chang  and  bestow 
her  upon  “ the  one  in  particular,”  to  the 
churches  she  now  made  up  her  mind  to 
go,  never  doubting  for  a moment  but 
that  the  guest  on  whose  shoulder  she  now 
timorously  leaned  would  be  as  happy  to 
have  her  for  a wife  as  she  would  be  to 
become  so. 

Just  here  Winton  began  to  get  a bit 
nervous;  and  precisely  like  all  men  of 
his  character,  he  took  refuge  from  this 
too  in  a caress;  he  kissed  Mrs.  Wing 
Tee’s  little  ear,  and  picked  up  her  small 
yellow  hand;  and  then,  when  she  raised 
her  pathetic  little  shining  eyes  to  his  in 
the  twilight,  he  said,  quite  to  himself, 
M Damn  it!”  and  sprang  up,  and  paced 
up  and  down  the  room  once  or  twice  be- 
fore he  spoke. 

When  he  did  speak  it  was  to  tell  Mrs. 
Wing  Tee,  in  as  matter-of-fact  a way  as 
he  could  muster,  that  he  must  be  going 
away  to-morrow  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

“ Not  to  - mollow ! Not  to  - mollow !” 
wailed  Wing  Tee  with  a small  frighten- 
ed sob  that  went  straight  to  his  heart, 
and  caused  him  to  inwardly  curse  the 
Chinese  pony  and  the  day  he  had  mount- 
ed it. 

He,  however,  did  not  move  from  the 
window,  where  Lu  Lee,  still  always  on 
the  alert,  beheld  his  shadow  from  her 
peering  - place  across  the  very  narrow 
street. 

“ Come,  come.  Wing  Tee,”  said  Win- 
ton with  affected  carelessness,  and  labor- 
ing into  Chinese  so  as  the  better  to  be 
understood.  “ Nothing  can  make  me  be- 
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thing  Chinee !”  and  open  flew  Mrs.  Wing 
Tee’s  fan,  and  she  slowly  twirled  and 
fluttered  it  about  her  little  face  as  she 
sat  down  on  a mat. 

Winton  pushed  another  mat  up  beside 
hers  and  sat  down  too. 

u ‘ Everything  Chinese’?”  he  inquired, 
with  one  of  those  glances  which  are  al- 
ways given  by  a man  who  has  attained 
the  end  he  knew  he  ought  to  struggle 
for — it  is  the  glance  backward  into  a 
forbidden  paradise,  and  no  man  quite 
forgives  himself  ever  for  quitting  it  will- 
ingly. 

“ Ev’ly thing,”  responds  Mrs.  Wing  Tee, 
cheerfully. 

“ Shall  I sing  you  a song  in  Chinese, 
then  ?”  he  asks,  slightly  baffled. 

“ Muchee  likee ; please,  thank  you,” 
she  answers,  waving  her  fan. 

According  to  Western  notions,  Cecil 
had  a beautiful  voice ; probably  according 
to  Oriental  ideas  he  had  nothing  of  the 
kind ; yet  the  spice  of  mission-school 
training  had  possibly  modified  Wing 
Tee’s  ear;  at  all  events  there  were  tones 
of  his  that  must  reach  any  woman’s 
heart,  whether  she  cared  for  the  singer 
or  not.  He  chose  a Chinese  song,  of 
course,  in  deference  to  her  expressed 
prejudice,  but  the  air  was  modern  Ital- 
ian and  very  sweet.  The  words  were, 
freely  rendered: 

Sweet  art  thou  as  the  winds  that  sweep 
over  the  rice-fields; 

Rare  art  thou  as  the  snow  that  falleth  in 
the  arms  of  the  pine; 

Beautiful  art  thou  as  the  flower- pheasant, 
when  in  winter 

From  the  mountains  he  flieth  through  the 
brambles  to  the  flowing  river  to  drink. 
Yellow  art  thou  as  the  small  young  cow; 
Full  of  delights  art  thou,  O little  almond- 
colored  lady, 

As  are  the  eight  pearls. 

Thy  sleek  hair,  soft  and  black  as  the  duck’s 
head ; 

Thy  garments,  fine  as  the  plumage  of  the 
mandarin-teal ; 

Thy  honorable  feet,  small  as  the  paws  of 
young  badgers — 

I salute.  Thy  two  little  eyes,  bright  as  the 
jewel -eyes  of  the  tiger, 

I kiss.  Thy  fingers,  pleasant  with  oil  of 
peanuts,  I reverence. 

Thou  cherry  blossom,  that  hangeth  on  the 
bough  before  me, 

I gather  thee  to  my  humble  and  unworthy 
heart. 

All  the  time  he  sang  he  was  thinking 
of  Miss  Violet  Urquhart,  but  at  the  last 
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line  or  so  his  mind  returned  to  Tien- 
tsin and  his  hostess.  He  regarded  her 
with  a certain  curiosity.  The  small 
pale  yellow  face  was  imperturbable  and 
serene. 

“ Velly,  velly  nicee  ! ” remarks  Mrs. 
Wing  Tee,  in  a conventional  way. 
“ Muchee  ’blige ; muchee  gland  singee.” 

Cecil  bows.  There  is  a certain  in- 
finitesimal hurdle  in  his  companion’s 
attitude  which  he  somehow  hasn’t  any 
force  to  jump  over  toward  a resumption 
of  more  friendly  relations;  so,  a little  at 
a loss  for  a second,  he  bows,  and  goes 
and  takes  Miss  Wing  Tee  up  in  his  arms 
from  the  midst  of  her  playthings. 

He  raises  the  child  to  his  shoulder, 
and  then,  for  his  arm  is  still  weak,  sits 
down,  and  notwithstanding  the  lowness 
of  his  seat,  proceeds  to  give  her  a ride 
on  his  foot,  of  which  species  of  entertain- 
ment she  has,  under  his  tuition  of  the 
past  few  days,  become  very  fond. 

“ Ha !”  laughs  Winton.  “ Miss  Wing 
Tee  is  becoming  a famous  horsewoman. 
So ! * Ride  a cock-horse  to  Banbury 
Cross’!” 

Miss  Wing  Tee  also  laughs  joyously. 

Mrs.  Wing  Tee  says,  quietly:  “ Child 
muchee  like  lide  thatee  way.  Thank 
yan-se-sang”  (foreign  mister).  “Wing 
Tee  go  sleepee  light  ’way.  Comee 
qlickee.” 

“ Just  a minute  more,”  pleads  Win- 
ton for  the  pouting  child;  but  the  mo- 
ther, with  a rare  gentle  dignity,  lifts 
her  baby  from  its  perch  on  the  guest’s 
knee,  and  with  Miss  Wing  Tee  in  her 
arms,  she  makes  her  funny  little  bob  be- 
fore him. 

“ Goodee-night ; pleasant  dleams.” 

Cecil  springs  up  and  puts  out  his 
hand.  She  does  not  appear  to  see  it. 

“ Shall  I go  to-morrow  ?”  he  asks,  look- 
ing down  into  her  impenetrable  little 
Oriental  visage. 

“ Ilavee  say  no  go  to-mollow.  Foleign 
mister  pleasee  stay  to-mollow.  Wing  Tee 
givee  nicee  feast;  makee  happy  yan-se- 
sang.  No,  not  to-mollow?”  The  tone 
was  very  gracious  and  sweet,  and  utterly 
impersonal ; yet  of  course  “ the  one  in 
particular  ” decided  to  stop  over  to-mor- 
row for  the  feast,  which  he  presently 
learned  from  the  servants  was  already 
being  prepared  especially  in  his  honor. 

Winton  lay  awake  a long  time  that 
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night,  planning  the  chapter  heads  for  the 
story.  It  seemed  to  him  it  must  prove 
a great  success,  and  he  was  wild  with 
impatience  for  the  day  when  he  should 
be  able  once  more  to  use  his  quill  in  its 
behalf,  as  well  as  to  write  to  Miss  Violet. 
He  dreamed  of  her  too  at  last  when  he 
did  fall  asleep ; of  the  fair,  haughty,  love- 
ly English  face  rising  out  of  a billowy 
cloud  of  perfumed  smoke,  just  as  he  had 
first  beheld  the  oval  face  of  Wing  Tee. 

Mrs.  Wing  Tee  did  not  sleep  well.  Her 
acute  brain  was  a perfect  chaos  between 
its  fixed  limitations  of  ancestral  heri- 
tage and  its  actual  if  puny  experiences; 
its  thousands  of  years  of  congested  bar- 
riers, and  its  modern  six  months’  impetus 
at  the  mission  school;  its  disgust  and 
dislike  of  Ah  Chang ; its  love ; its  wound- 
ed pride;  its  outraged  sensibility;  its  pas- 
sionate outcrying;  its  stoical  impassibil- 
ity. Finally,  with  small  clinched  hands 
interlocked  and  dry  hot  eyelids,  Mrs. 
Wing  Tee  fell  asleep,  just  at  the  hour 
when  her  husband,  Ah  Chang,  arrived  at 
the  railway  station  from  Peking. 

His  business  had  been  profitable,  and 
he  took  a chair  and  was  trotted  home  by 
four  nimble  coolies.  He  glanced  up  at 
the  house;  no  one  was  about  as  yet,  for 
it  was  barely  dawn — that  is,  no  one  was 
about  at  his  house. 

He  paused  an  instant  at  the  door,  ar- 
rested by  a low  sharp  “ Hist-st-st  I”  which 
came  from  across  the  street. 

As  he  paused,  Ah  Chang  heard  also 
afar  a tinkle  of  little  gongs,  the  grind  of 
a rattle,  a lazy  shot  across  the  river,  a 
dull  thud  from  the  fort,  slicing  the  heavy 
air  into  shivers,  the  cry  of  a hair-pin-sel- 
ler. Long  afterward  he  remembered  how 
distinctly  he  had  heard  all  those  unimpor- 
tant and  accustomed  sounds  between  the 
first  “ Hist  ” from  across  the  street  and 
the  second. 

“ Hist-st-st !” 

He  answered  clearly  back  in  good 
Pekingese,  but  not  loudly.  “ Well,  do 
you  want  to  speak  with  me?” 

Then  the  brother  of  Lu  Lee,  who  had 
some  six  years  since  visited  him  to  pro- 
pose a marriage  with  his  sister,  emerged 
from  his  house  and  came  over  to  Ah 
Chang’s  side  of  the  way,  and  with  many 
salaams,  and  a large  expenditure  of  self- 
abasement,  and  a corresponding  elevation 
of  the  one  addressed,  the  brother  of  Lu 


Lee  imparted  such  information  to  the 
husband  of  Wing  Tee  as  he  had  been 
thoroughly  instructed  to  give  by  that  un- 
appreciated but  most  vigilant  and  neigh- 
borly lady. 

Then,  with  more  and  more  elegant  com- 
pliments, the  brother  of  Lu  Lee  backed 
over  to  his  house,  and  went  inside  the 
door  and  winked  to  his  waiting  relation; 
and  Ah  Chang  stood  quite  still. 

Not  a muscle  of  his  face  moved.  He 
appeared  as  one  enjoying  the  fresh  early 
air.  Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  away  into  another  street  some  dis- 
tance off  and  paid  a brief  visit  to  his  old 
friend  Fong  Fuh.  After  this  he  went  to  a 
tea-house  and  drank  tea,  and  pulled  his 
business  papers  out  of  his  pockets,  and 
read  them  over  and  over  for  a long  time 
— about  six  hours,  in  fact — and  never  for 
a moment  did  his  expression  vary  or  his 
behavior  in  any  way  indicate  either  im- 
patience or  malice,  anger  or  violence. 

However,  about  a half-hour  subsequent 
to  Ah  Chang’s  call  upon  his  old  friend 
Fong  Fuh,  a little  Peking  cart,  closely 
curtained,  comfortably  cushioned,  a wo- 
man-servant perched  on  one  shaft,  while 
the  driver  sat  upon  the  other  guiding  his 
pony,  pulled  up  before  the  door  of  Ah 
Chang’s  own  house.  The  woman-servant 
alighted  and  entered,  and  presented  to 
the  honorable  lady  a most  beautifully 
worded  invitation  from  her  mistress, 
Mrs.  Fong  Fuh,  to  Mrs.  Wing  Tee 
Chang  to  go  at  once  to  pass  the  day  with 
her,  as  so  often  spoken  of,  and  not  to 
fail  to  bring  with  her  Miss  Wing  Tee 
Chang  and  her  amah  (nurse). 

Wing  Tee  received  this  delightful  sum- 
mons as  she  sat  upon  her  oven-bed  ar- 
ranging her  hair ; for  it  is  upon  the  oven- 
bed,  standing  on  its  two-feet-high  plat- 
form, and  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  her  chamber,  that  the  Chinese 
woman  spends  most  of  her  time,  waking 
as  well  as  sleeping. 

She  had  long  yearned  for  this  invita- 
tion. To  Ah  Chang  himself  she  had 
said  before  he  went  away  that  she  would 
like  to  make  a visit,  and  he  had  told  her 
that  when  she  was  bidden  she  should  be 
sure  to  go,  as  Fong  Full  was  his  dear 
friend,  and  of  much  value  to  him  in 
trade  in  the  matter  of  cheating  the 
customs  officials  as  to  exportations.  She 
had  never  paid  a visit;  Chinese  ladies 
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do  not  go  out,  and  are  in  a sense  prison- 
ers; but  it  was  allowable,  since  Mrs.  Wing 
Tee  had  not  the  usual  patriarchal  sur- 
roundings, that  she  should  have  this 
privilege,  and  moreover  that  the  time 
once  Bet  she  must  go. 

But  the  feast  ? “the  one  in  particular  V 7 

Wing  Tee’s  ideas  of  etiquette  pre- 
scribed that  the  feast  must  proceed  even 
lacking  the  presence  of  the  mistress. 
She  sent  word  to  the  foreign  mister  with 
an  explanation,  and  when  the  answer 
came  back  with  many  compliments  that 
the  feast  would  not  be  a feast  without 
her,  and  that  he  hoped  her  honorable 
pleasure  would  be  to  permit  him  to  be- 
hold her  on  her  return  in  the  evening, 
and  that  he  should  pray  for  her  gayeiy 
and  happiness  on  the  visit,  there  was  just 
that  leavening  drop  in  Wing  Tee’s  set- 
ting forth  that  there  would  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  a Western  Hemisphere  lady 
under  similar  circumstances. 

She  could  laugh  and  clap  hands  at 
Miss  Wing  Tee  behind  the  drawn  cur- 
tains of  the  Peking  cart  as  they  jolted 
and  bounced  over  the  dreadful  streets; 
she  could  smile  and  be  pleasant,  and 
deeply  interested  in  Mrs.  Fong  Fuh’s 
new  embroideries  and  fans,  because  at 
the  end  of  the  day  there  must  come  the 
getting  away  from  Mrs.  Fong  Fuh’s 
house  back  to  her  own  house,  where 
“ the  one  in  particular  ” would  be  wait- 
ing for  her. 

She  knew  he  would  the  next  day  go  off 
forever;  she  knew  that  she  had  someway 
made  mistakes ; but  all  the  same  Bhe 
clung  to  the  seeing  him  just  a little  while 
more  before  the  end  came. 

Ah  Chang  meantime,  now  about  three 
o’clock,  folded  up  his  business  papers, 
and  left  the  tea-house  and  went  home. 
As  he  crossed  the  court  his  queue  caught 
in  the  bead  fringe  of  the  hangings,  and 
turning  to  loosen  it  he  beheld  in  the 
hot  sunshine  on  the  shelf  the  figurine 
of  the  “ plitty  man.”  Ah  Chang  re- 
garded it  carefully;  he  did  not  touch  it; 
his  expression  did  not  alter;  he  dropped 
the  hangings,  and  then  made  his  arrival 
known. 

The  servants  soon  told  him  of  the 
foreign  mister’s  accident;  the  doctor’s 
mandate;  the  invitation  from  Mrs.  Fong 
Fuh,  accounting  for  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Wing  Tee;  the  ordered  feast,  which,  in- 


deed, was  now  quite. ready  to  serve;  and 
how  joyful  and  pleasant  it  was  that  the 
honorable  and  venerated  master  had  re- 
turned from  Peking  just  in  time  to 
preside  over  it  and  do  honor  to  the 
foreign  mister,  who  had  been  so  gen- 
erous and  cordial  with  his  money. 

Would  the  honorable  master  now  re- 
ceive the  foreign  mister,  who  had  not  left 
his  chamber  this  day,  and  who  was  de- 
parting for  always  the  next  morning? 

To  be  sure  the  honorable  master  would 
be  only  too  much  pleased  to  behold  the 
guest  beneath  his  roof,  and  a servant  was 
promptly  sent  to  ask  him  to  come. 

Winton  had  not  at  all  calculated  on 
this  encounter,  but  after  the  first  second 
of  astonishment  he  hailed  it  as  one  more 
and  unexpected  dash  of  local  color,  and 
came  to  the  court  with  his  most  engaging 
manner. 

And  he  had  a very  engaging  manner, 
that  sort  of  manner  that  makes  a man 
friends  wherever  he  goes,  East  or  West; 
he  knew  it ; was  not  vain  of  it,  only  grate- 
fully conscious  of  its  existence. 

For  about  half  a second  he  did  pause 
before  he  pushed  aside  the  bead  curtain 
separating  the  entranceway  from  the 
court,  and  he  was  laughingly  aware  that 
he  actually  prepared  his  smile  to  meet 
Wing  Tee’s  husband,  with  that  perfect 
assurance  of  being  able  to  please  any  one 
with  which  unbroken  success  had  endow- 
ed him. 

His  luck  evidently  was  not  on  the 
turn ; Ah  Chang  welcomed  his  guest  with 
the  perfect  ease  and  amiability  of  one 
who  was  familiar  with  his  features,  in 
very  excellent  English;  expressed  com- 
passion, interest,  chagrin,  sorrow,  and 
congratulation  on  the  rehearsal  of  the 
accident  and  its  epilogue;  he  declared  his 
house  honored  by  the  presence  of  so  plea- 
sant a guest,  and  his  delight  unbounded 
in  his  wife’s  thoughtful  care  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  feast — which  very  soon 
now  would  be  in  readiness. 

Winton,  on  his  side,  was  thoroughly 
charmed  with  the  frank  and  manly  tone 
of  his  host ; he  quite  unbosomed  himself, 
as  indeed  he  felt  in  duty  bound,  to  the 
man  whose  roof  had  harbored  him  for, 
lo!  these  seventeen  days;  told  Ah  Chang 
his  trade  was  authorship,  that  he  had 
never  been  in  Tien-tsin  before  three 
weeks  since ; that  he  was  a stranger 
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and  knew  no  one,  whence  arose  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  situation;  told  him  of 
his  mother  and  sisters,  but  not  of  Miss 
Violet  Urquhart  of  Chester-on-Dee. 

By  the  time  the  meal  was  announced 
as  being  served,  the  two  gentlemen 
were  apparently  the  best  possible  friends, 
and  it  was  with  a dignified  air  of  the 
best  breeding  that  Ah  Chang  excused 
himself  for  a few  moments,  saying  that 
he  wished  to  see  if  all  were  in  proper 
order  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guest. 

Ah  Chang  went  to  his  own  room  and 
took  from  a shelf  in  a large  cabinet  a 
jar  of  ginger,  which  he  opened;  he  then 
took  a small  vial  containing  a powder 
from  a small  cabinet,  and  he  sprinkled 
the  ginger  with  the  powder  liberally,  and 
carefully  prodded  it  down  as  it  melted 
into  the  thick  syrup,  until  at  last  the 
entire  contents  of  the  small  vial  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  sweetmeats;  he  then  re- 
placed the  lid  on  the  jar,  replaced  the 
vial  in  the  cabinet,  and  bearing  the 
jar  of  ginger  under  his  arm,  returned  to 
the  reception-hall,  where  Win  ton  awaited 
him. 

“ These  some  velly  choice  pleselves ; I 
bling  myself  Peking;  like  you  eat  some 
aftel  dinnel;  velly  extla  fine;  give  me 
much  happy  see  you  eat,”  said  the  host, 
parting  the  curtains  of  bamboo  and  in- 
clining low,  with  a wave  of  his  left  hand, 
for  Winton  to  precede  him. 

Which  of  course  the  Englishman  knew 
sufficient  of  Chinese  etiquette  to  utterly 
decline  to  do,  assuring  his  host  that  no- 
thing earthly  could  ever  induce  him  to 
take  the  precedence.  Ah  Chang  in  turn 
refused  to  go  first,  and  declared  his  mean 
and  despicable  house  was  almost  unfit 
for  the  guest  to  enter  at  all ; to  this  Cecil 
demurred  in  terms  no  less  self-depreci- 
atory, until  at  last  the  forms  of  Oriental 
politeness  were  satisfied,  and  the  guest 
went  into  the  court,  where  the  meal  was 
spread,  and  the  host  followed,  bearing  the 
jar  of  ginger,  which  he  placed  on  the 
table  near  the  seat  at  his  left. 

Arrived  at  the  \>oard,  there  now  arose 
the  necessary  controversy  of  courtesy  as 
to  which  should  be  seated  first,  both  host 
and  guest  demurring  and  declining  for 
a long  time,  but  both  finally  accomplish- 
ing a sitting  position,  Cecil  at  the  left 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  that  being  the 
seat  of  honor  in  the  Orient. 


First,  of  course,  came  the  dessert — 
glistening  candied  nuts,  the  largest,  most 
luscious  pears  in  the  world,  tiny  grapes, 
sweet  and  bloomy,  for  all  they  had  been 
kept  for  months  buried  in  sand;  strange 
dumplings  filled  with  stewed  shrimps  and 
minced  vegetables;  bamboo  shoots;  rich 
pastries ; spongy  gray  Chinese  bread ; 
water-chestnuts;  rice;  whole  ducks  swim- 
ming in  bowls  of  broth;  gluey  dark- 
brown  eggs;  a fish  in  a pool  of  sedge- 
flavored  soup,  and  many  other  dishes, 
which  little  Mrs.  Wing  Tee  had  ordered 
for  the  delectation  of  “ the  one  in  par- 
ticular,” and  of  which  he  ruefully  par- 
took, under  a mien  of  smiles,  urged  there- 
to by  the  hospitable  husband  of  the  ab- 
sent lady. 

The  gluey  eggs  were  a little  bit  too 
much  for  him;  in  fact,  they  had  lain  in 
lime  for  the  past  two  years;  so  in  a 
thoughtless  moment  he  handed  his  plate 
to  a servant  and  asked  that  it  be  changed. 

It  was  done  reluctantly. 

“ We  have  suplestition,”  remarked  Ah 
Chang,  now  regarding  his  guest  carefully, 
“ change  plate,  lady  house  die  velly 
soon.” 

“ You  astound  me !”  cried  Cecil,  re- 
morsefully. “ That  I should  have  been 
guilty  of  such  a false  step!  Bring  back 
the  plate,  I beg.” 

“ Too  late ; done,”  replies  Ah  Chang, 
manipulating  his  chopsticks  over  the 
duck,  and  imploring  Cecil  to  “ eat  mole, 
to  eat  and  be  velly  full !” 

“ But  surely,  Mr.  Chang,  you  with  your 
experience,  travel,  intercourse,  intimacy 
with  the  Western  world,  do  not — ” The 
guest  hesitates. 

“ Believe  suplestition?”  finishes  Mr. 
Chang. 

Winton  inclines  his  head. 

“ I tell  you,  no;  suplestition  velly  nice 
fol  coolies,  selvants,’  same  you  have 
leligion,  think?  Nice  keep  common  peo- 
ple qliet.  Chinese  man,  blains,  see  much 
countlies;  he  no  believe  many  things.” 
Ah  Chang  winks  playfully  as  he  idly  toys 
with  the  lid  of  the  ginger-jar. 

Winton  laughs. 

“ Ever  been  inside  one  of  our  churches. 
Mr.  Chang?”  he  asks,  pursuing  “local 
color”  of  a differing  tint,  it  appears  to 
him  now,  every  day  and  hour. 

Ah  Chang  bows.  “ Fine  leligion,” 
he  affirms.  “ Much  like ; much  like  Eng- 
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lish  talk,  English  mannels,  customs. 
Nice  people.  Nice  ladies.  Nice  tlade; 
no  squeeze;  nice  home  life,  in  England, 
Melica  too;  nice  molals,evely thing  nice!” 

“ My  dear  sir,”  cries  Winton,  who  is 
really  pleased  at  meeting  so  liberal  a 
Chinaman,  “you  overwhelm  me,  for  I 
am,  you  know,  an  Englishman.” 

“ I know,”  replies  Ah  Chang.  “ Fol 
same  leason  me  ask  you  some  qlestions 
if  you  pelmit?” 

“ Dear  Mr.  Chang,  I am  at  your  com- 
plete service.  Ask  me  anything  you  see 
fit;  I am  sure  I can  never  requite  you 
for  the  glimpse  of  the  real  Chinese  life 
of  the  interior  which  I have  had  beneath 
your  hospitable  roof.” 

Ah  Chang  bows.  “Velly  nice;  thank. 
You  tell  me  how  you  think  I do 
good  business  Livelpool,  tea,  ginchen, 
silks,  scleens,  some  fine  pea’ls,  some  nice 
good  supelfine  gingel  plesetores  like  this 
one?”  Mr.  Chang  now  removes  the  lid 
of  the  ginger-jar,  and  pushes  it,  together 
with  one  of  the  forks  that  have  been 
placed  as  a concession  to  foreign  preju- 
dice towards  his  guest. 

“Taste  him;  velly  nice  new  flavol,” 
suggests  Ah  Chang.  “ If  you  like,  then 
I like  see  evely  English  man,  evely  Mel- 
ican  man  too,  eat  him  much.” 

Winton  prods  out  a good-sized  piece  of 
the  ginger,  dripping  with  its  pasty  syrup, 
and  begins  to  eat  it  with  evident  relish. 
“ That  is  good ! Something  new  in  the 
matter  of  spicing  it  up,  eh?  I suppose?” 
he  inquires,  biting  off  another  bit. 

“Pelfectly  new,”  assents  Ah  Chang, 
who  has  placed  his  right  elbow  on  the 
table,  and  is  leaning  his  cheek  on  his 
extended  forefinger,  his  eyes  steadfastly 
fixed  on  his  guest. 

“You  like  him?”  he  inquires,  now 
smoothing  his  upper  lip  with  his  finger. 

“ It’s  delicious ; something  nectarous 
and  fascinating  in  the  flavor.  Rich, 
though,  but  very  tempting.  I have  a 
sweet  tooth — I — ” 

Winton  stretches  out  his  fork  for  an- 
other morsel,  gets  it,  and  devours  it  be- 
neath the  unflagging  and  serene  gaze  of 
Ah  Chang. 

“Nice?  Velly  nice?”  he  asks,  now 
putting  his  left  elbow  on  the  table  also, 
leaning  his  chin  in  his  palms,  bending 
the  merest  trifle,  and  staring  at  the  Eng- 
lishman. “ Eat  him  mole.” 

Voi..  CI.-No.  606  -9a 


The  fork  with  its  sticky  sweetmeat 
drops  from  Winton’s  now  futile  grasp, 
his  muscles  all  relax,  from  his  crown  to 
his  soles;  his  eyes  bulge,  his  head  sinks 
back  against  his  chair,  his  tongue  lolls 
out,  and  his  lips  curl  far  apart;  he  can- 
not stir;  he  still  sees  once  again  billows 
of  fragrant  smoke  rising  and  falling 
in  front  of  him,  and  in  their  midst  not 
any  more  the  little  visage  of  Mrs.  Wing 
Tee,  or  the  patrician  countenance  of 
Miss  Violet  Urquhart,  but*  the  fat,  oily, 
yellow  moon-face  of  Ah  Chang,  staring 
at  him  mercilessly,  unemotionally,  with 
cool  impassibility,  with  calm  indifference, 
his  little  dull  eyes  fixed,  immovable, 
steadfast  and  patient,  until  the  clouds  of 
perfumed  incense  seem  to  Winton  to  melt 
away,  and  leave  still  for  one  awful  second 
longer  the  face  of  the  Chinaman  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  his  own. 

Then  it  was  over. 

Ah  Chang  sat  still,  never  budging  for 
an  hour,  motioning  the  servants  away 
authoritatively  when  they  approached 
through  the  reception-hall. 

Presently  one  of  the  Waterbury  clocks 
struck  an  impossible  hour,  and  Ah  Chang 
then  took  out  his  watch  and  glanced  at 
it. 

He  rose,  picked  up  the  Englishman  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  him  dangling  into 
Mrs.  Wing  Tee’s  chamber,  and  laid  him 
on  the  floor;  then  he  looked  around  and 
espied  a strong,  finely  netted,  broad  silk- 
en sash  of  a crimson  color  hanging  over  a 
screen;  he  took  it  and  knelt  down  beside 
Winton,  and  passed  it  around  his  chest 
and  under  his  arms,  and  tied  it  at  his 
back  in  a firm  knot ; then  he  got  up  on  his 
feet  and  picked  Winton  up,  and  carried 
him  to  the  wardrobe  at  the  end  of  the  big 
oven-bed,  where  his  wife  kept  her  gar- 
ments, and  he  slipped  the  noose  of  the 
silken  sash  over  two  of  the  hooks,  and 
left  “ the  one  in  particular  ” hanging  in 
the  wardrobe.  Then  he  closed  the  door 
of  the  wardrobe,  and  slipped  off  his  shoes, 
and  left  them  in  front  of  the  wardrobe 
door,  and  went  away  and  put  on  another 
pair  of  shoes,  and  took  his  hat  and  set 
out  for  a little  walk,  and  to  think  over 
the  great  large  holiday  he  would  like 
to  make  of  ten  thousand  writhing  foreign 
devils’  bodies  some  day  soon,  when  the 
Empire  was  quite  entirely  prepared. 

He  had  not  been  gone  very  long  before 
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on  the  screen,  so  she  made  a light  and 
went  searching  about  for  it. 

Miss  Wing  Tee  was  playing  on  her 
pigeon  - whistle — an  uncanny,  elfish,  at- 
tenuated streak  of  sound  it  is — 
while  her  mother  was  going  round  and 
round  the  room,  finally  stopping  at  the 
wardrobe,  not  seeing  the  shoes  at  all,  so 
intent  was  her  mind  on  the  sash;  she 
opened  the  door,  and  in  the  small  shine 
of  the  light  she  held,  while  the  sound  of 
the  whistle  dwindled  into  a silence  only 
broken  by  the  playful  ticking  of  the 
seven  clocks,  Mrs.  Wing  Tee  found  her 
crimson  sash. 

She  stood  perfectly  still,  not  breath- 
ing, her  pretty  young  eyes  fastened 
upon  the  blue-white  ghastly  face  that 
hung  before  her. 

Then,  while  the  child  prattled,  she  set 
down  the  light  on  the  floor,  and  doing 
so,  she  spied  the  shoes.  She  felt  of  them 
inside;  they  were  still  warm;  she  recog- 
nized whose  shoes  they  were.  She  pick- 
ed up  the  light  once  more  and  ran  out 
into  the  court,  up  to  the  table;  she  saw 
the  places  and  the  plates  for  two ; she  ran 
back  to  the  wardrobe,  and  set  a little 
bench  and  mounted  on  it  to  reach  Win- 
ton’s  face;  she  stroked  it  gently. 

“ Plitty  man  velly  cold  likee  icee,”  she 
murmured ; and  then  she  laid  her  quiver- 
ing little  puckered  mouth  on  the  lips  of 
“ the  one  in  particular.”  She  started, 
smelled  of  his  face,  rubbed  his  mouth 
with  her  hand,  smelled  of  that,  jumped 
down  from  the  bench,  and  trotted  back 
to  the  table  of  the  feast. 

Holding  the  lantern  high  and  low,  she 
surveyed  the  viands,  and  in  a moment 
detected  the  new  jar  of  ginger.  Mrs. 
Wing  Tee  smelled  of  this  too,  and  with 
a strange  little  smile  she  carried  the 
ginger-jar  into  her  room,  and  sat  down 
on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  wardrobe 
door,  and  began  to  eat  from  it. 

Presently,  when  she  had  eaten  two 
pieces,  she  arose  and  set  the  jar  on  her 
tea  table  in  the  corner  farthest  away, 
and  laid  herself  down  on  her  oven-bed, 
with  a pillow  under  her  head,  and  waited. 

She  had  quite  forgotten  Miss  Wing 
Tee,  who  slid  from  the  bed  and  crawled 
about  in  quest  of  her  dropped  whistle. 

She  had  quite  forgotten  almost  every- 
thing except  the  face  of  “ the  one  in  par- 
ticular,” the  foreign  mister  with  the 


bluish  eyes,  and  in  her  obscure  mind  she 
had  some  sort  of  an  equivalent  for  won- 
dering whether  in  some  other  strange 
country  she  would  ever  behold  him  again. 
In  her  quaint,  curious,  befogged  heart, 
worse  befogged  with  its  smatter  of  West- 
ern civilization,  she  held  a passion  as 
strenuously  faithful  and  pure  as  any  the 
foreign  women  could  show. 

And  now  Mrs.  Wing  Tee  was  forget- 
ting even  Winton,  even  Miss  Wing  Tee. 

Stop.  Miss  Wing  Tee  had  found  her 
pigeon-whistle,  and  blew  it  with  all  her 
might,  and  Mrs.  Wing  Tee  tried  to  smile 
and  call  her  little  daughter  to  her,  but 
she  could  not,  because  she  was  dead. 

When  Ah  Chang  had  walked  around 
the  streets  of  the  foreign  quarter  for  a 
while,  he  walked  home  again;  he  saw  a 
faint  gleam  of  light  through  the  lattice, 
and  he  entered  the  court,  and  stumbled 
a little,  for  it  was  now  very  dark;  he 
crossed  the  reception-hall,  and  came  into 
his  wife’s  apartment. 

The  little  lantern  on  the  floor  was 
burning  low,  and  he  paused  a moment 
to  find  his  way;  then  he  began  to  grope, 
for  the  light  burned  lower  yet,  and  pres- 
ently he  stumbled  over  his  own  shoes, 
and  almost  into  the  arms  of  the  foreign 
mister. 

He  could  not  see  Mrs.  Wing  Tee,  so 
he  called  her  name  very  softly. 

No  answer. 

Then  he  stepped  to  the  oven-bed,  and 
felt  about  among  the  wadded  quilts,  and 
Ah  Chang  found  his  wife  lying,  with 
eyes  upturned  to  the  wardrobe. 

He  sat  quietly  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
until  he  remembered  his  child. 

He  thought  he  heard  a gurgling  sound 
in  answer  off  somewhere  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  so  he  struck  a fresh  light, 
and  held  it  up,  and  saw  Miss  Wing  Tee 
sitting  on  the  floor  near  the  tea  table  in 
the  corner,  with  the  jar  between  her  fat 
little  knees,  and  her  pink  mouth  full  of 
the  sweetmeats,  and  her  eyes  beginning 
to  bulge  just  like  the  foreign  mister’s. 

By  the  time  her  father  reached  her 
and  took  her  in  his  arms.  Miss  Wing 
Tee  had  travelled  to  the  same  near-far 
country  where  Mrs.  Wing  Tee  and  “ the 
one  in  particular  ” had  journeyed  before 
her. 

It  was  in  the  scheme  of  Destiny  that 
Ah  Chang  should  have  found  in  Win- 
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Fvi'iEv-um/-,  hCch  t>*h  ■- ♦ * k-  --  Y*Op  •!'  Fi..  f, 'lisf.*,  imU\n>  Oi*  ir  Fmsuv^  v wYs  hurt  witty 

mm— rGo?,  >ym\  *.<  t h<* ? ..-v  Gf(M  L,»<j  To-  , 

we:  ;tM  r-ftyet  :uf  A.hA'»i’ttv  in  ’t-  : first 

lind  iHttiuM*  j»i  i (< I Eli-  ;r.  Tr.H.I- .1*::*  I.-  • • 1 * • I M.av  WO'juKit/;  ndvJLJjyFv*’  wik^  in  d 

♦ Ifvuii  *<(  v vu  i ?>ff  f km.  Bi  »*lir:  wwAmv  Y waL]  \viii-r<:  1 many  k •aY‘  af<- 

wnl'K^A  ii'-o  - Gvm  i»o  m i « **k  "■  i < !i  IK:  >'••>.,  w<.|y  wU-jdl.yl,  WHw’iWt  fitly  mum-l ; 

nmviii>prr?>i.-,  -rUo-p)  wt  !»>•-•,  iHm!  ^ * • t jib  iftftji  ,.v*  r gjpj  |p*iv’  {<•;- 

of  t hr  • At  /&  hi  afe  ntfi  Ik  •'Aa-  fedrly  »ri<i  the  Ikm*  '■$$ 
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the  kingdom  &{  heaven  b ofihan  Francis  ‘of  his  Uimuml  work ) and  bow  especbhHy,, 
J.  iboiMfi  b.’s  prinit'.  oaui  how  imbpiely,  effo-fn*,?  U wa-  iii  the 

1 like  io  renal!  t hi.*.  ■ out  ward  iniatte  which  Hudv  of  English  ami  Seotu>h  balladry, 

exprf^ml  the  mner  m4n  ':m  ^ ih  which  he  graFieu of  hb 

bin  am  u»y  He  wtt&  ij£.  low'sfatnre.  and  of  life;  fie  whs.  a .poet-  in  Ins 'lj«tvtro*  and  he 
wr  inclination  winch  •never  became  s/tout>  wrought  with  |>u**,io«  as  well  as  eou*urn~ 
m-ss.;  bm  what  you  inosf  saw  wlk-it  you  'malt*  know  led ge  iti  the  m*hb*v*einont  of 
saw  bun  xv us'  Iii *>  f;w*  *o  w in  rung  tvHn"-  as  monumental  .a.  task  as  any  American 
meat:  very  regular,  with  -y*  s always-  has  jy\rtmaned,  3$Ut  la*  Wight  have  been 

glassed  (>y  gydd-rimimHl  a imlefmiteiy  less  than  ho  was  in  any  inu  l- 

straight,  shun,  most.  sensitive .- ueyw  and  kj«‘tual  \vW\  arid  yet  been  precious  )o 
6 beauiifui  mouth’  with  they  ^weote^t  fhoye  who  knew-  Him,  for  $}Ky  ^»t]en^ 
6ini!e  that  I ever  belie  1^1,  ;<v<d  tjud  way  as  and  the  goodness  which  in  Uiu«  were  pro- 
wise  .runt  shrewd  as  it  was  sva-ti  'Ine-a  ' . h-oied  from  rnisommejd  ion  by  a final 

lime  when  every  other*  train  was  more  or  mt\  ns  deliver^  ami  ns  inviolable  as  tfe*? 

less  hoarded  he  was  elean-.-haven,  mid  of  nf^inmfelhwv  himaetfc: 

a delightful  freshness  of  color  buy,  w.limh  Wo  were  slil]  mu  eh  b*ss  than  a year 
his  thick  sunny  hair,  r*ri nyr  upon  his.  from  our  life  in  Venice  when  he  came  to 
b»*;Kt  in  ol-.'se  rings,  admirably  ye*  ’.IT.  I see  us  at  ( 'amhrhlgo;;  and  in  the  Italian 
believe  lm  nyver  beenme  gray.  ami  the  interest;,  which  then  yemmended  us  ?r  so 
hoa  rone  1 y vi vv  boo.  -jlmug.h  in*  was.  many  Hue  spirits  among  our  neighbors. 
blvrkrtV  vjhm.  \v;U‘  .v»:Ur- mid  pain,  bis  faee  \o  fejUWj^  Oil  rs  e Ives  i\i  til#  beginning  • rf 
ivih  giil  the  byeglum--;  .o  i,y  iuestih-  a IifeJoiig  trkmdskip  with  him*,  f ' \nis 
h* ^V,v  * ■ . .*  • • .•:  hlhtm ■ only  l*y  my  letters  ft»m 

It  ;:•  cob  iuovre-v  how  co  tc:  | IVs  Venice,.  which  afterwards  became  V’r~ 
/>  :0‘r  (hiid'.a^-h*  hu  dig*  m?  the  brooches  iir/inu  Lifc>  and  by  a bit  of  devotional 
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vemr  v/h^h  ho  had  ashwi  ■ ? o unhide in  a . hi*  rlgsims  in  college-  did  not  form  the 
eolleolion  he  iv;3i»  making,  hm  he  tuumo  sunniest  expnsmre  for-  young  fully  And 
dmt.eiy  gviv*  us  the  freedom  of  .life-  heart,  'vanity.  3 know  that  h<  was  itKnieraut 
which  afterwards  was  newr  wMlalrawu.  of  any  manner  of  .inline*  rity,  and  no 
hi  due  time  pec  frnagmsd  -^Hoel,!  ‘0Mt0fy  veiihl  tfcky  him  o#  hfe  I 

to  vr r * i :d;  o\;r  little  one  mjjf  jpked.  mid  -die  have  '« * v«  him  meet  this  with  a muling, 
hud  her  first  lessous  with  bis  own  dattch-  phrase  of  reieerion,  and  ho  nmn  was  more 
ter  under  hU;  roof.  The*,  tilings:  drew  dpi.  at  snubbing’  ibe  patronage  that  offers, 
m ;f • a n/j . .he*-  was  wU%£  to  itself " at  t to  all  men.  But  mostly- 

be  $tjill  neater  to  vde  41  nfty thtf#  •'%$  fttxfts  he  ^ifchcd  fo  tin  people,  pleusdre,  iud  he 
bte,.  At  me  Mtith  time,  when  thp;  '|hacjp^;:' . $mhed  > ;rt}v.fjiyi  in  be  studying'  how  to  do 
which  nutet  bodic  time  darken as  for  need,  5 run  sure  that  worthy 
havered  he  hail  the  Rftd  tifl worthy  want  had  alike  the  way  to 

make  me  faee  it  and  try  to  realms  while  Ins  'heart. 

it  was  -tdl  llieVe,  ftuif  if  vvos  not  eruel  Children  were  always  his  friends,  and: 
and  trot  evih  It  passed,  for  that  time,  they  repaid  with  ado  rat  inn  the  atT  potion 
but  the  sebs'e  pf  lfis  hVlp  muained  ; .which,  he  divided  with  them  Ilia 

end  in  my  own  ease  1 can  test  i fy  of  the  tip  wens.  1 recall  him  lit  ini  moment  a :ao 
potent  tenderness  in  him  which  all  who  diaraetoristie  tis  those  he  spent  in  making 
knew  hirb  jnusf  haw  known.  But  tn  the  little  ovios  pm£h  out  their  hearts  at 
Warhig  my  witness  1 fel  accused,  ad-most  hi*  drolling*  some  festive  evening  in  his 
a-  if  W wore  profit,  by  his  fastidious  house,  and  those  he  gave  fo  ekar mg  with 
rehn.f-iUiee  from  «uy  mmgmnori  of  his  you  his  joy  a;  his  garden.  This,  i be- 
hef|tmhies.s,  When  <}>?>,  oame  in  the  !He?£,  began  will,  n., lets,  arid  it  w^nt  or? 

form  of  gratitude  faking  erv’dil  U>  <t$«d£  to  anodes,  ^ddyh  W $reV  iyi  n ^iffeiiifor  nod 
in  I pose  winch  rebooted  honor  Open  him  .profusion  hnp»>,an!e  to  any  hut  ,1  true 
as  the  u rvhiitT \ of  grdnme**,'  he  was  do-  Icfver  wuh  a genuine  gift  for  them.  Like 
Hghtfully  impmimu  «>f  it  : and  .ho.  was  Lowli,  ho  Spent  (us  Hurntnet^  ai  Cam- 


e tfpe t ua l ahlP in u$i*l  pi  i •vefvlnd f » 

him  at  CVtmmenviyy  '.  : ; . 

fheflt  ‘ ? - . 

eurk  t a M 

'T®-- 

v.rry  iinipng  .the ' • 

who  uw*cL  'ffcl 


left  arm  mfssmg 
tht^  htidk^  w hi  tc  the 
ntfier  ItK^ed  its 
.i.rv  the  ht^t 

of  fl-.o  highdntrton- 
eil  frtjrk-ehaf;  oml 
1 ebuhl  fancy  that 
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oft  tilt  weather  interrupt,  IIr:  pbfoV*  (Le*  us  g<;  dawn  among  the  peo- 

wtdd  lift  hnnMf  I their  ranks.  - pkO 

which  ivvi^imd.v  *rs  . you  . IJ 

u#  i-'h^jfwtvrtfy1  i&  hiMoor.  ami  ptor  Of  on&p*e  \t ;:ym,$ x'tifiy  so  hard marked  k £ 
pm-hhoJly  rtt  y ‘>u.  li  he  kw-w  you  man  who  could  tafe  so  mai-ii  th«u:xbi 

nr  oiiee.,  hr  vre versed  tin?  tfoddilig  »n|l  oiid  trouble  for  another..  lie  once  .' 

svrcvii!^  hmhes  to  .Me  you  tlt»  hood  free  thought  for  pi ? at  a tin.-  when  it.  wits  •’ 
n4’  ?hr-  trowel  or  knife;  or*  if  von  .^A  in  - v«r?  import  arc  to  me,  aiiJMioii  he  uM; 

diHirs  nioi-on  by  him,  be  would  tvm-  m th-  ■trouhir  m secure  for  me  an 

imld'iug ^ toward  yrtu  miiib  exquisite  hU^:  umjiit  U\  deliver  that  .easfeet'-.fit 
Bfc^t|k4t  Wlglied  down  the  tif  4?  itedoqg  Wfctonw  hi  Ifemu  wlin-h  l- 
#tfun  Kk£  <f>/  Adtful  Krtiffii  * tab-  hatl  the  courage  tu  ga  m;ltiwn  t»>. 

em  %&$£>  hear,  1 do  not  rememhor  whether  • Pro- 

Mi:-  sniped  with  urtaffpeied  poetry  a life  jfesor  Child  was  equal  to  so  mmdv  T»m 

of  d<  hard  work  and  ..ho  ■. . wouhly/..|LA:^: 

a-  varied  o*hit  ve-  ^ :. :>  ;r -.M- ■;>  ;.,  •..  b ,.  ^ 

li^a r» iijg'  hi  til  k-  -**"  Mound  to 

tkH?i  aud  tW  j M 

I do  not  wttiem- 
her  now  j usf  hnw . t his  fae  i ; i mpar?  ed  ii- 
*0(  to  the  is  -of 

e/ediy  &<?*  in  you*  K 

preWhly  i hn  eoh-fv^.#^ - 
iatiocats.  At  'mf  rniiz  a*  0 Ktt^ptihto 
3^yjrip;^dH,ar4>  i W:  meet  my  r^ 
0ii t ial  r'bntrvhiifVtV  at  ,t|rW^f e^; At?*^ 
u?tdtAlh  dftmer,  whefi  vr&  carrie  to  ctof** 
fee  'in  the  study  hhfkuig  owt  upon.  il\* 
.fekfdffi',:  .Boyibsi^i  tnftk  from  tiip 
ii kayos  t fds.ht?i\rl)  a oliapter  of  4i  Obn^kr 1,7 
ahd  mid  d h»  4 i.duipter?  3x  nmy 
haoe  been  two  01  throe,  with  a indteimts 
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selection  of  passages  from  yet  other  chap- 
ters ; but  it  does  not  matter.  To  be 
again  in  those  dear  presences,  I would 
gladly  listen  to  the  whole  novel! 

That  young  romance  still  remains  the 
most  beautiful  thing  that  Boyesen  wrote, 
though  he  wrote  so  much  and  so  well 
in  verse,  in  fiction,  and  in  criticism.  He 
had  then  already  laid  the  wide  founda- 
tions of  his  future  scholarship  in  the 
Northern  European  languages  and  litera- 
tures, but  his  soul  was  steeped  in  the 
aromas  of  his  native  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, which  all  his  talk  breathed  out 
again. 

For  the  rest  of  this  summer  I must 
have  had  nearly  all  his  talk  to  myself; 
of  course  I wanted  “ Gunnar  ” for  the 
magazine,  and  this  brought  us  constantly 
and  exclusively  together.  Boyesen  after- 
wards came  to  know  all  Cambridge,  and 
when  he  went  back  to  Europe  he  cele- 
brated our  literary  society  with  such  ef- 
fect that  he  inspired  Tourguenief  with 
the  wish  to  witness  it  at  first  hands.  The 
great  Russian  of  course  never  visited 
Cambridge,  but  he  affirmed  to  Boyesen  his 
belief  in  it  as  an  ideal  situation,  which 
could  not  be  matched  in  his  experience  of 
literary  centres  elsewhere.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  was  Boyesen’s  enthusiasm  that 
brought  his  great  compatriot  Bjornst- 
jerne  Jjdrnson  actually  among  us;  but  if 
it  was,  it  did  not  suffice,  I believe,  to  real- 
ize Tourguenief’s  ideal  to  him.  He  as- 
certained the  Cambridge  limitations  a 
little  too  quickly,  a little  too  keenly,  and 
felt  himself  cramped  in  a world  where 
the  expansions  were  upward  rather  than 
outward. 

However,  no  alien  born  more  clearly 
conceived,  not  only  Cambridge,  but 
America,  than  Boyesen  did.  His  mast- 
ery of  our  character  was  as  extraor- 
dinary, as  almost  miraculous,  as  his  mas- 
tery of  our  language.  For  full  proof  of 
his  proficiency  in  both,  he  has  left  his 
great  novel,  The  Mammon  of  Unright- 
eousness, which  comes  within  one  or  two 
of  being  the  great  American  novel  we 
shall  never  have  from  any  single  hand. 
He  left  other  stories  of  our  life  which 
showed  how  wonderfully  well  he  had  con- 
ceived it,  and  he  left  a volume  of  poems 
which  testify  of  the  beauty  and  truth 
with  which  he  imagined  the  immeasur- 
able life  beyond  the  nationalities.  Po- 
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etry,  indeed,  was  what  his  ardent  spirit 
mainly  meditated  in  that  happy  hour 
when  I first  knew  him  Jn  Cambridge,  be- 
fore we  had  either  of  us  grown  old  and 
sad,  if  not  wise.  He  overflowed  with  it, 
and  he  talked  as  little  as  he  dreamed  of 
anything  else  in  the  vast  half-summer 
we  spent  together.  He  was  constantly 
at  my  house,  where  in  an  absence  of  my 
family  I was  living  bachelor,  and  where 
we  sat  in-doors  and  talked,  or  sauntered 
out-doors  and  talked,  with  our  heads  in  a 
cloud  of  fancies,  not  unmixed  with  the 
mosquitoes  of  Cambridge : if  I could  have 
back  the  fancies,  I would  be  willing  to 
have  the  mosquitoes  with  them.  He  read 
me  his  things,  and  I read  him  mine,  and 
he  told  me  about  the  Hulder,  and  the 
Nixy,  and  the  Midnight  Sun,  and  the 
Fjords,  and  the  Saeters;  and  that  great 
movement  toward  nature  and  the  speech 
of  nature,  then  beginning  among  the  Nor- 
wegian novelists  and  poets,  which  has 
since  made  their  nation  great  while  some 
other  nations  have  grown  big.  He  looked 
the  poetry  he  lived:  his  eyes  were  the 
blue  of  sunlit  fjords;  his  brown  silken 
hair  was  thick  on  the  crown  which  it 
later  abandoned  to  a scholarly  baldness; 
his  soft  red  lips  half  hid  a boyish  pout  in 
the  youthful  beard  and  mustache.  He  was 
short  of  stature,  but  of  stalwart  breadth 
of  frame,  and  his  voice  was  of  a peculiar 
and  endearing  quality,  indescribably 
mellow  and  tender  when  he  read  his 
verse. 

I have  hardly  the  right  to  dwell  so  long 
upon  him  here,  for  he  was  only  a so- 
journer in  Cambridge,  but  the  memory 
of  that  early  intimacy  is  too  much  for 
my  sense  of*  proportion.  Our  intimacy 
was  renewed  afterwards,  when  I came  to 
live  in  New  York,  where,  as  long  as  he 
was  in  this  dolce  lome,  he  hardly  let 
a week  go  by  without  passing  a long 
cveiiing  with  me.  Our  talk  was  still  of 
literature  and  of  life,  but  more  of  life 
than  of  literature,  and  we  seldom  spoke 
of  those  old  times.  I still  found  him 
true  to  the  ideals  which  had  clarified 
themselves  to  both  of  us  as  the  duty  of 
unswerving  fealty  to  the  real  thing  in 
whatever  we  did.  This  we  felt,  as  we 
had  felt  it  long  before,  to  be  the  sole 
source  of  beauty  and  of  art,  and  we 
warmed  ourselves  at  each  other’s  hearts 
in  our  devotion  to  it,  amidst  a misun- 
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derstanding  environment,  which  we  did 
not  characterize  by  so  mild  an  epithet. 
Boyesen,  indeed^ut-realisted  me,  in  the 
polemics  of  our  aesthetics,  and  sometimes, 
when  an  unbeliever  was  by,  I willingly 
left  to  him  the  affirmation  of  our  faith, 
not  without  some  quaking  at  his  unspar- 
ing strenuousness  in  disciplining  the 
heretic* 

But  now  that  ardent  and  active  soul 
is  Elsewhere,  and  I have  ceased  even 
to  expect  the  ring,  which,  making  itself 
heard  at  the  late  hour  of  his  coming,  I 
knew  always  to  be  his  and  not  another’s. 
That  mechanical  expectation  of  those 
who  will  come  no  more  is  something  ter- 
rible, but  when  even  that  ceases  we  know 
the  irreparability  of  our  loss,  and  begin 
to  realize  how  much  of  ourselves  they 
have  taken  with  them. 

Ill 

It  was  some  years  before  the  Boyesen 
summer,  which  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  of 
our  life  in  Cambridge,  that  I made  the 
acquaintance  of  a man  very  much  my 
senior,  who  remains  one  of  the  vividest 
personalities  of  my  recollection.  I speak 
of  him  in  this  order  perhaps  because  of 
an  obscure  association  with  Boyesen 
through  their  religious  faith,  which  was 
also  mine.  But  Henry  James  was  in- 
comparably more  Swedenborgian  than 
either  of  us:  he  lived  and  thought  and 
felt  Swedenborg  with  an  entirety  and  in- 
tensity far  beyond  the  mere  assent  of  oth- 
er men.  He  did  not  do  this  in  any  stupid- 
ly exclusive  way,  but  in  the  most  lumi- 
nously inclusive  way,  with  a constant  ref- 
erence of  these  vain  mundane  shadows 
to  the  spiritual  realities  which  project 
them. 

Ilis  piety,  which  sometimes  expressed 
itself  in  terms  of  alarming  originality  and 
freedom,  was  too  large  for  any  ecclesi- 
astical limits,  and  one  may  learn  from 
the  books  which  record  it  how  personal 
his  interpretations  of  Swedenborg  were. 
Perhaps  in  that  other  world  whose  sub- 
stantial verity  was  the  inspiration  of  his 
life  here,  the  two  sages  may  by  this  time 
have  met  and  agreed  to  differ  as  to  some 
points  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Seer.  In 
such  a case  I cannot  imagine  the  apostle 
giving  way,  and  I do  not  say  he  would 
be  wrong  to  insist,  but  I think  he  might 
now  be  willing  to  allow  that  the  exegetic 


pages  which  sentence  by  sentence  were  so 
brilliantly  suggestive,  had  sometimes  a 
collective  opacity  which  the  most  resolute 
vision  could  i\f>t  penetrate.  Yet  he  put 
into  this  dark  wisdom  a profound  and 
comprehensive  faith,  and  he  lighted  it 
up  with  flashes  of  the  keenest  wit  and 
bathed  it  in  the  glow  of  a lambent  humor, 
so  that  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  me  how 
it  should  remain  so  unintelligible.  But  I 
have  only  tried  to  read  certain  of  his 
books,  and  possibly  if  I had  persisted  in 
the  effort  I might  have  found  them  all 
as  clear  at  last  as  the  one  which  seems 
to  me  the  clearest,  and  is  certainly  most 
encouragingly  suggestive : I mean  the  one 
called  Society  the  Redeemed  Form  of 
Man. 

James  had  his  whole  being  in  his  Be- 
lief; it  had  not  only  liberated  him  from 
the  bonds  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  in 
which  his  youth  was  trammelled,  but  it 
had  secured  him  against  the  conscious 
ethicism  of  the  prevailing  Unitarian  doc- 
trine, which  supremely  worshipped  Con- 
duct; and  it  had  colored  his  vocabulary 
to  such  strange  effects  that  he  spoke  of 
moral  men  with  abhorrence,  as  more 
hopelessly  lost  than  sinners.  Any  one 
whose  sphere  tempted  him  to  recognition 
of  the  foibles  of  others,  he  called  the 
Devil;  but  in  spite  of  his  perception  of 
such  diabolism,  he  was  rather  fond  of 
yielding  to  it,  for  he  had  a most  tren- 
chant tongue.  I myself  once  fell  under 
his  condemnation  as  the  Devil,  by  having 
too  plainly  shared  his  joy  in  his  charac- 
terization of  certain  fellow-men;  perhaps 
a group  of  Bostonians  from  whom  he  had 
just  parted  and  whose  reciprocal  plea- 
sure of  themselves  he  dramatically  pre- 
sented in  the  image  of  “ simmering  in 
their  own  fat  and  putting  a nice  brown 
on  each  other.” 

Swedenborg  himself  he  did  not  spare 
as  a man.  He  thought  that  very  likely 
his  life  had  those  lapses  in  it  which  some 
of  his  followers  deny;  and  he  regarded 
him,  on  the  aesthetical  side,  as  essential- 
ly commonplace,  and  as  probably  chosen 
^for  his  prophetic  function  just  because 
of  his  imaginative  nullity:  his  tremen- 
dous revelations  could  be  the  more  dis- 
tinctly and  unmistakably  inscribed  upon 
an  intelligence  of  that  sort,  wdiich  alone 
could  render  again  a strictly  literal  ac- 
count of  them. 
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As  to  some  other  sorts  of  believers  who 
thought  they  had  a mystical  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth,  he  had  no  mercy  upon 
them  if  they  betrayed,  however  innocent- 
ly, any  self-complacency  in  their  posses- 
sion. I went  one  evening  to  call  upon 
him  with  a dear  old  Shaker  elder,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  say  that  his  peo- 
ple believed  themselves  to  be  living  the 
angelic  life.  James  fastened  upon  him 
with  the  suggestion  that  according  to 
Swedenborg  the  most  celestial  angels  were 
unconscious  of  their  own  perfection,  and 
that  if  the  Shakers  felt  they  were  of  an- 
gelic condition,  they  were  probably  the 
mock  of  the  hells.  I was  very  glad  to  get 
my  poor  old  friend  off  alive,  and  to  find 
that  he  was  not  even  aware  of  being  cut 
asunder:  I did  not  invite  him  to  shake 
himself. 

With  spiritualists  James  had  little  or 
no  sympathy;  he  was  not  so  impatient  of 
them  as  the  Swedenborgians  commonly 
are,  and  he  probably  acknowledged  a 
measure  of  verity  in  the  spiritistic  phe- 
nomena ; but  he  was  rather  incurious 
concerning  these,  and  he  must  have  re- 
garded them  as  superfluities  of  naughti- 
ness, mostly;  as  emanations  from  the 
hells.  His  powerful  and  penetrating  in- 
tellect interested  itself  in  all  social  and 
civil  facts  through  his  religion.  He  was 
essentially  religious,  but  he  was  very 
consciously  a citizen,  with  most  decided 
opinions  upon  political  questions.  My 
own  darkness  as  to  anything  like  social 
reform  was  then  so  dense  that  I cannot 
now  be  clear  as  to  his  feeling  in  such 
matters,  but  I have  the  impression  that 
it  was  far  more  radical  than  I could  un- 
derstand. 

James  was  of  a very  merciful  mind 
regarding  things  often  held  in  piti- 
less condemnation,  but  of  charity,  as  it 
is  commonly  understood,  he  had  misgiv- 
ings. He  would  never  have  turned  away 
from  him  that  asketh;  but  he  spoke  with 
regret  of  some  of  his  benefactions  in  the 
past,  large  gifts  of  money  to  individuals, 
which  he  now  thought  had  done  more 
harm  than  good. 

I never  knew  him  to  judge  men  by  the 
society  scale.  He  was  most  human  in  his 
relations  with  others,  and  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  all  sorts  of  people  seek- 
ing light  and  help ; he  answered  their  let- 
ters, and  tried  to  instruct  them,  and 


none  were  so  low  or  weak  but  they 
could  reach  him  on  their  own  level, 
though  he  had  his  humorous  perception 
of  limits.  He  told  of  his  dining,  early 
in  life,  next  a fellow-man  from  Cape  Cod 
at  the  Astor  House,  where  such  a man 
could  then  seldom  have  found  himself. 
When  they  were  served  with  meat,  this 
neighbor  asked  if  he  wcfiild  mind  his  put- 
ting his  fat  on  James’s  plate:  he  disliked 
fat.  James  said  that  he  considered  the 
request,  and  seeing  no  good  reason 
against  it,  consented. 

He  could  be  cruel  with  his  tongue 
when  he  fancied  insincerity  or  pretence, 
and  then  cruelly  sorry  for  the  hurt  he 
gave.  He  was  indeed  tremulously  sensi- 
tive, not  only  for  himself  but  for  others, 
and  would  offer  atonement  far  beyond 
the  measure  of  the  offence  he  supposed 
himself  to  have  given. 

At  all  times  he  thought  originally 'in 
words  of  delightful  originality,  which 
painted  a fact  with  the  most  graphic 
vividness,  especially  a grotesque  fact. 
Of  a person  who  had  a nervous  twitch- 
ing of  the  face,  and  who  wished  to  call 
up  a friend  to  them,  he  said,  “ He 
spasmed  to  the  fellow  across  the  room, 
and  introduced  him.”  His  written  style 
had  traits  of  the  same  bold  adventurous- 
ness, but  it  was  his  speech  which  was 
most  captivating. 

As  I write  of  him  I see  him  before  me : 
his  white-bearded  face,  with  a kindly  in- 
tensity which  at  first  glance  seemed 
fierce,  the  mouth  humorously  shaping 
the  mustache,  the  eyes  vague  behind  the 
glasses;  his  sensitive  hand  gripping  the 
stick  on  which  he  rested  his  weight  to 
ease  it  from  the  artificial  limb  he  wore. 

IY 

The  Goethean  face  and  figure  of  Louis 
Agassiz  were  in  those  days  to  be  seen  in 
the  shady  walks  of  Cambridge,  to  which 
for  me  they  lent  a Weimarish  quality, 
in  the  degree  that  in  Weimar  itself,  a few 
years  ago,  I felt  a quality  of  Cambridge. 
Agassiz,  of  course,  was  Swiss  and  Latin, 
and  not  Teutonic,  but  he  was  of  the  Con- 
tinental European  civilization,  and  was 
widely  different  from  the  other  Cam- 
bridge men  in  everything  but  love  of  the 
place.  “ He  is  always  an  Europaer  ■” 
said  Lowell  one  day,  in  distinguishing 
concerning  him;  and  for  any  one  who 
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had  tasted  the  flavor  of  the  life  beyond 
the  ocean  and  the  Channel,  this  had  its 
charm.  He  was  of  a bland  politeness 
in  manner,  which  he  made  go  far  in 
his  encounters  with  New  England  char- 
acter. 

It  was  by  his  real  love  for  that  char- 
acter, also,  that  he  succeeded  so  well  with 
it.  I have  an  idea  that  no  one  else  of  his 
day  could  have  got  so  much  money  for 
science  out  of  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  I have  heard  him  speak 
with  the  wisest  and  warmest  appreciation 
of  the  hard  material  from  which  he  was 
able  to  extract  this  treasure. 

The  legislators  who  voted  appropria- 
tions for  his  Museum  and  his  other  scien- 
tific objects  were  not  mostly  lawyers  or 
professional  men,  with  the  perspectives  of 
a liberal  education,  but  were  hard-fisted 
farmers,  who  had  a grip  of  the  State’s 
money  as  if  it  were  their  own,  and  yet  gave 
it  with  intelligent  munificence.  They  un- 
derstood that  he  did  not  want  it  for  him- 
self, and  had  no  interested  aim  in  getting 
it ; they  knew  that,  as  he  once  said,  he  had 
no  time  to  make  money,  and  wished  to  use 
it  solely  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing; and  with  this  understanding  they 
were  ready  to  help  him  generously.  He 
compared  their  liberality  with  that  of 
kings  and  princes,  when  these  patronized 
science,  and  recognized  the  superior  ple- 
beian generosity.  It  was  on  the  veranda 
of  his  summer  house  at  Nahant,  while 
he  lay  in  the  hammock,  talking  of  this, 
when  I heard  him  refer  also  to  the  offer 
that  Napoleon  III.  had  made  him,  in- 
viting him  upon  certain  splendid  condi- 
tions to  come  to  Paris  after  he  had  es- 
tablished himself  at  Cambridge.  But 
he  said  that  he  had  not  come  to  America 
without  going  over  every  such  possibility 
in  his  own  mind,  and  deciding  before- 
hand against  it.  He  was  a republican, 
by  nationality  and  by  preference,  and  I 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  his  position 
and  environment  in  New  England. 

Outside  of  his  scientific  circle  in  Cam- 
bridge he  was  more  friends  with  Long- 
fellow than  with  any  one  else,  I believe, 
and  Longfellow  told  me  how,  after  the 
doctors  had  condemned  Agassiz  to  inac- 
tion on  account  of  his  failing  health,  he 
had  broken  down  in  his  friend’s  study, 
and  wept  like  an  Europaer,  and  lament- 
ed, 


“ I shall  never  finish  my  work I” 

Some  papers  which  he  had  begun  to 
write  for  the  magazine  in  contravention 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  (it  is  well 
known  that  Agassiz  did  not  accept  this) 
remained  part  of  the  work  which  he 
never  finished. 

After  his  death,  I wished  Professor 
Wyman  to  write  of  him  in  the  Atlantic, 
but  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
many  labors,  and  then  he  voluntarily 
spoke  of  Agassiz’s  methods,  which  he 
agreed  with  rather  than  his  theories,  be- 
ing himself  thoroughly  Darwinian.  I 
think  he  said  Agassiz  was  the  first  to 
imagine  establishing  a fact  not  from  a 
single  example,  but  from  examples  in- 
definitely repeated.  If  it  was  a question 
of  something  about  robins,  for  instance, 
he  would  have  a hundred  robins  exam- 
ined before  he  would  receive  an  appear- 
ance as  a fact. 

Of  course  no  preconception  or  prepos- 
session of  his  own  was  suffered  to  bar  his 
way  to  the  final  truth  he  was  seeking, 
and  he  joyously  renounced  even  a con- 
clusion if  he  found  it  mistaken.  I do 
not  know  whether  Mrs.  Agassiz  has  put 
into  her  interesting  life  of  him  a de- 
lightful story  which  she  told  me  about 
him.  He  came  to  her  beaming  one  day, 
and  demanded, 

“You  know  I have  always  held  such 
and  such  an  opinion  about  a certain  group 
of  fossil  fishes?” 

“ Yes,  yes !” 

“ Well,  I have  just  been  reading ’s 

new  book,  and  he  has  shown  me  that  there 
isn’t  the  least  truth  in  it,”  and  he  burst 
into  a laugh  of  pleasure,  wholly  unvexed 
by  having  found  himself  convicted  of  an 
error. 

I could  come  in  contact  with  science 
at  Cambridge  only  on  its  literary  and  so- 
cial side,  of  course,  and  ray  meetings 
with  Agassiz  were  not  many.  I recall  a 
dinner  at  his  house  to  Mr.  Bret  Harte, 
when  the  poet  came  on  from  California, 
and  Agassiz  approached  him  over  the 
coffee  through  their  mutual  scientific  in- 
terest in  the  last  meeting  of  the  geo- 
logical “ society  upon  the  Stanislow.” 
He  quoted  to  the  author  some  passages 
from  the  poem  recording  the  final  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body,  which  had  particu- 
larly pleased  him,  and  I think  Mr.  Harte 
was  as  much  amused  at  finding  himself 
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fur  in  in  , h'ndmvr  Hum  f f.jjmi  fcm’W,  bid  oabduboy  ahd  hf.oH*lark  nii  a lake  Hivusin 
Iw  .-tuHr  I hollow  ;itis  honk  U wvo'tliifcf  final,  and  umH  with  many  *»*na)jil  udvoin 
of  room  T(niM;if>):T;ip,  u Hku;  it  xwms.  k<  nm*-.. -.*«•«» rwly  rt»a i ootsido  of  u 

vujuv  ! v;t - madim;  it  m-Jv  rh>  mjuF  Kp«rU*fi  uo  novel,  WIipk  fie  did 

dny.  and  1 fdtm$  h tftiK, >vr*Vi  dnnokf,  fimH  f 

boHor  iK»i»  I inn/firiifkil  whon  1 : :;  SJitfv i roil  to  fity  ilu^  ■fruiUou  of 

for 't  ho . ' papers ■ tvlhoii  wins  m tilth*  vvhaf  Jh*  iiaij  boa- 

if  5*  abide  ii|>  yf,  X flili  Mf h ^ino\l  tlpic  ho  .'tva*  :•;  \vU1i'u^;; ; to •. lei 

i * i {h<  givkt  lU&rUiiin*  in  that  thg  Flunkin'  fSifiMr' mv*;  t{io  in 

fhl*  i # tv  to  lifn  ^hivji  I have  >pokeU  *.d>  whit*h  hia  troupe  Tt^Uged  mnl  o.xlnb.bedy 
fttoil-’  -ivlifeh  flit  uM«l**vr  brought  himself  fi*ul  fairer  t(if‘  #f  the  J>  >\uv  ir;i- 

’u  > ou?< 'f is<>  vfiffi  ~tn*h  diSietilt.V,  uu<\  sonic  Hors  ftt  Cape  (iimninult  in  Mh<onnv 

e<li-  TH«y,%we  vnr,y  kimlto  turn,  mul  iyi  tlioir 
i-m,  Ilf'  rt'iiUy  kauU‘i  (,•  fnlcfr  U,  >U  *'i mr^c  iiv  n vmuii  Oval  murt- 

m,;.  s.  \At\  \u  \MU.  .itupiic  id  bi>'h  nod  did  Lutin..  fl  nut  Ipsh  Gv^ek,  llliVU  .anolhur 

M «».'  btr/spr’.l.v  .Hun  i 1 tM G f 1)0  Itis t « >r y of  ^Vrol.li t)u  jdii.yor  wbu  also  rouk  to  hun'?- 
l«u  -trains  t •;*  !u  murh  OpH^r  lontis  nm\  Fiv.jn  Ku.  lot:  \vo))f  to  Ei>- 

tln-m  it  hr  O'}>-*r0;d.  ll*  luid  l*vsi*!k  !••’]>’  and  thou  U>  < '.iliton\i^,  whutu-o  iio 
m'  fit'  Vij,  \w f/arly  urj/ln* uhund  Vl  n wroto  inn  t!i«t  hV  Avaa  nymin^  on  to  Bd^:' 


john  g, 


ton  with  thn  fn;!iiUM*‘nr,i  nf  y novel  which - 
he  wished  m<-  ro  »v«u!  for  the  marine. 

I m]  agUukst  it  to  m.v  oliief,  htit  we 

tiling  o.ruhi  -dudw  Keoler'ft  faith  in 
til  iiu  hyt<t  }iri uted  it  at  his  own  eost,  and 
known  it  fa ii  insiiiuflv  utfil  decisively.. 
He  hod  hoiuv  to  C^jubrifi^f  in  it. 
tluvuidr  (he  pn*ss‘f  ami  he  remained  there 
fonr.dr  five  yours,  with  n/ftinn  brief  ale 
-o!".',.  Tbi u„  dimn^  rhe  <duUm  msur* 

■ lv/.  v.4  . ,'J  • 


[>l(uiev 

Hu  went,  ami  lie  did  wd  eorwv  hook. 
riiVwjs  ion  indeed  I his  friend'. 

1 \ i u 1 jmunised,  hut  he  \vfiif  probably  ussiis 

ii  . \ ..  ,-1...  * • i 2 j i.  :•  ii  i if;  i 


.lo  l'uhtV  o-  itx  >»>rf’*^^ond»ni'. 

“ Ififift  **o,  lioelor  n l bntreiiUnl  him. 
Avh*  si  ho  »•?..? no  o,  tell  n»«"  of  hj|  in-ton  • 
i h f >i . They'll  • you  down 

t here/' 

c‘  Well."'  he  *nid,«  wdh  the  ;.df  .of  lit  iee 

pleasantly'  imt  ivm .!  by  the  owiUdidehy'ty 

ay  fit  ei/vor]  (411  )ii$:  -*4 uily  li^'f  di  with  hjiv 

t‘.<o  vW.],*  aourf  in  a fjbdtibh  \{f  had,  nod 

gajdy  flirted  ht>  Inmil  /n  tin*  hIk  "Thu! V ; 
yvf)&t?  AidrieH  ^fy,y  uulf  t k» 

$0U  U \v  ht!li.o'0*jiiy.  Ob  ''-n-Mu-lt  fh  o ! 
nmk>  e 1 a > l d,  e.'w- ■«  ;k.-\  Inina 

rw  oUt  tV»  the,  piit/iV  to  do  if?  k If  f had 
mken  the  ml  nee . of.  w>  fi  end  1'..  it  Aid 


frtnu  Santiago*  for  to-  never  orri'vd  »n 
Havana.  olid  was  never  heard  of  a^avn. 

1 .no'iv . renlixo  that  t hived  him,  though  { 

.i.ViM  ■ J ? t Rd  1H  a t : jhf  tu^fc  corn moid V . 

do.  If  l am  to  inoiO  -o{>Mrxv!e*r<‘  Hn-  <he 
T nds  wiiu  Jtm  rut  Jonar r j*w;  t ifenid 
do  - tnnei  Hhlfdi  Killer,  and  I;  would 
■ ^oivm:-  yhfin^;'<:^,'df  rneof|u^.ih  a ha;i|iy 

jtliir':1  ,i  mmiI  whieh  hud  by  hi?  nir-tii.-  toon 
itsojf  ixiivpot(» 4.  b\U dvhiv'h  U\  nil  • oi- 
M-ionsof^  d .mtut  iviihr)  eheeHnlh  «*o 
Uu«  inn  that  *•  the  Alminbfv  w:m  not 
hit?  to  V>*oo]>  uf  The  fa  it'll  wnfid-  ■ 

i4  s<;>  ^rr»Je\y(iUjdy  ^.'uuld  hi)t  hu*tr  h*<$i 

'■y'T‘iv:  • ■/«... -■■:■„■  v . . ir  . a‘*  . i i ... ' '•  ' . . ' ’ 


![.•  bad  :fo.f!»d»u*  .d  iha*  ial^  ^-|f' 
^hiri,  o ;uun  o*  ov*n 

iVin^ell  prr^nmhv  and  utterly  wfetr 
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in  his  whaeh  iny 

<okl  (duded.  hmdbe*  at  ’*•  aa 

it/Vrti  &$  be  omdd  £efyou  tolef.  him  give 

ills  acquaint' 
^voulfl  ai>p«*M^ 
coming ' mt  iff  the  i)oS?t-^R5c<t>-  uimulty  at 
the  hour  when  all  cmltiv&nnl  Cambridge 
w»<f;  eohmig  for  4tf'8  VftfV#  U 

xmtl  shout  V Idithfe 
j^iencL  he  had  rrakjbMl 

pm  i fff m i pi . <w. A.  ...  i 

id  Tile  .a  (roll  Was  ktmiuxou.iy-  over  d$i£.-fltfjnf 

3 bur  ifti  h}\vfcrd  Brightim  ( I do  not  kuowyyj^ 

•i  ft  the-  ehpt  ^rhap^  that  it  vya»  out  of  the  heul  df 
(lie  both‘r  element),  ivnd  the  fa.IV  was 
mainly;  on  literature,  iu  which  lir  vya*  <jhw 

itip  JoM  if hau  ho  meant  fo  dm  «n(f  which 
he  seemed  never  able  quite  to  feel  wa$  not 

a.  branch  of  the  Show  **ru3 

h ftp/apna  ft  raft*  wight  not  he  legitimately  worked  by  aii- 
ior  Ke^er  was  vgrjhuugy  ihhugU  ho  truly  loved  ami  hVm- 
aiT$  liking,  u ml  Mr,  orol  ii. 

our  5?uhtlolie^  a*.  to  I si  not  idfogvMier  m liitppy' 

whether  ins mind  about  women  was  not  life,  ami  Keeler  had  his  rnumetm  of 
so  Chinese  o*  ^tiewhat  to  infeei ■ liia  amusing  depression,  who  h shmved:  their; 
umnner.  'K«rt*h>r  was  too  really  rOodc.-b  W shadow*  in  his  Smiling  ioev-:.  He  was  of 
he  of  any  h U-ij?ou>  inind  toward  the  s»>-  a slight  ii^nro  and  Lav  stature,  with 
eu^y  whid*  ignored  Iiifie,  and  m|  (on  vi\ovt  bands  end  fWi  of  almost*  womanish  liG 
w .rheeriuines^  to  he  area  By  vest'd  by  if.  lioness.  He  was  rer.v  blond,  and  his 
Me  lived- On  in  the  hpxw  of  a suave  old  restless  lyes  were  blue;  he.  wore  his  yel- 
u'-ior.  who  oddly  made  Ins  fotftiie  iu  Cane  low  Gaol  in  whiskers  only,  which  he  pull- 
bridge.  hud  he  iVturigued  /8  a hayniby^  porvoiisH-  ffojtfi  titne  U/  time, 


lh  AVejt  he  owned  hi  Aomc 
thing^  irf  hfe  dickered  pa*l  wliiyh 

hardly  allow  hirrf  any  aprf  of  self-re- 
spect: Ht>;  had  afwu$*i  an  es^eHtifli  gay 
dy  not  to  he  damped  by  dbeiplimn  afblV,^.^ 
a docility  which  expressed  itself  in  cheer- 
ful cpmpl i itiihy  ^ \Vfe'A'by  use  Uiu\ 

f h'pf / ■#'' . 1 . .,  

a proA*f  with  iuro-  ,l  Ole  he‘*au^  Tm  ymd  hand  hi  air, 
sm-h  an  a**—  smdi  a hi t u * a t to  tie 

iln  had  n phihvsopliy  of  Ufe  ' \wiii^'rt;-ixc-y.'  eoiupanihn  in  a 

liked  W eypressnvith  A yiviii 
Hsf Abner’s  shoulder *' 
the  prpscmf  nmruerii  und  ertjXy:^ii4.l^, 
tmly  one  yauVo  got  or  tot  yvill  tiayuA’ 

Tlii a light  and  joyous  crmure  vould  hot 
hut  be  n Pariah  among  < *u r Brahmins, 
and  I need  not  that  l uever  met  him 
t n ixiiy  of  i he  wreaf  Ciiudiridire  hour’s*  I 
am  not  «nre  that  hr  was 
to  every  pnEe  my  own, 

framed  TO tVo*  for  me 
Als{ rich  hu4  I had 
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" 1 really forgot  thnt  l \\(\*  not  suh- 
*'  simii.r  " l do  not  know  whether  ^ Tin 

KeeiH*  wits  tt  naiivo  »d*  0h»«v Li n • 1 * f h * i"«  t>l<l  ' :i-  »*v<  i;  rvod  mov  ; .i  t h&fi 

lived  nf  (.  him  bri  dir*-  wfr&ri  I iirst  e;i»:o»:  joavUiMy  with  mhri - ^rout  rimnv»<* 

UiW  an  In<l)H^iiUi,  iu'ir<  mi/***- r>l.n]  by  It?*  m-  *d  urv^!.  v;-»r;.  hud  I am  at'robl 

*<H'toty,  who  wa>  of  rv.:.i|  00[f^  a-  non*-  r, »'  n'dlnni'*-  bfi<nr  uyf-o.  0.  Vt-mem- 

a paet.  Fww a- a he  WilUnei*  >v) ?<»-»<•  potm  bomb  lint  he*  w*a>  j h*  u a thVnoo* 

“ Th<-  Old  Sorgnam<!  IV t\-  J.lobm-  used  ary  rhnm\  and  }i»;  hr  kfj  mw  j||  f ».*. 

*n  read  nublicd^  hi  ,tte  do>sip& f he-  enmd  of  o\iv.  jvtv'f*,  l did  out  ser  hud 

Civil  War,  vva*  of  a We^rarii  of  ShoHy  0? mr\Y«nK  1 hi-ot'd  fhu? 

fiKure,  iiiui  of-  ur.  e;mv.t  ordinary  bon  it*  v of ' he  had  joH  Omnhfkky.  with  -tyro-  - 
ftfOi!  m mi  OHjntfid  ^a*r.  He  had  < - o i isi tiil f>ii ^ whadr  Uimh  h#\X-  ruu  3 

dole  e>>v  wjfh  rlouded  whin  - : hi*.  ftdi,  r?»|»'id  • |S|  •,  fu£  it  :;V»ty  i-ujo  wf-oh- 

silken  heard  rvz»>  of  a lb* -bine  Cor-  laWr  the '-news  vd fur  death.' 

snot  bhtoknese  Hr  ' ’ f U 

, - ■ . ! ■ ' 
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lonial  house  in  which  his  famous  brother 
and  he  were  born.  It  was  demolished 
long  before  I left  Cambridge,  but  in 
memory  it  still  stands  on  the  ground 
since  occupied  by  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium, and  shows  for  me  through  that 
bulk  a phantom  frame  of  Continental 
buff  in  the  shadow  of  elms  that  are  shad- 
ows themselves.  The  genius  loci  was 
limping  about  the  pleasant  mansion  with 
the  rheumatism  which  then  expressed  it- 
self to  his  friends  in  a resolute  smile,  but 
which  now  insists  upon  being  an  essential 
trait  of  the  full-length  present  to  my 
mind:  a short  stout  figure,  helped  out 
with  a cane,  and  a grizzled  head  with 
features  formed  to  win  the  heart  rather 
than  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  In  one  of 
his  own  eyes  there  was  a cast  of  such  win- 
ning geniality  that  it  took  the  liking  more 
than  any  beauty  could  have  done,  and  the 
sweetest  shy  laugh  in  the  world  went  with 
this  cast. 

I long  wished  to  get  him  to  write 
something  for  the  magazine,  and  at  last 
I prevailed  with  him  to  review  a history 
of  Cambridge  which  had  come  out.  He 
did  it  charmingly,  of  course,  for  he  loved 
more  to  speak  of  Cambridge  than  any- 
thing else.  He  held  his  native  town  in 
an  idolatry  which  was  not  blind,  but 
which  was  none  the  less  devoted  because 
he  was  aware  of  her  droll  points  and 
weak  points.  He  always  celebrated  these 
as  so  many  virtues,  and  I think  it  was 
my  passion  for  her  that  first  commend- 
ed me  to  him.  I was  not  her  son,  but 
he  felt  that  this  was  my  misfortune 
more  than  my  fault,  and  he  seemed  more 
and  more  to  forgive  it.  After  we  had 
got  upon  the  terms  of  editor  and  contribu- 
tor, we  met  oftener  than  before,  though 
I do  not  now  remember  that  I ever  per- 
suaded him  to  write  again  for  me.  Once 
he  gave  me  something,  and  then  took  it 
back,  with  a distrust  of  it  which  I could 
not  overcome. 

When  the  Holmes  house  was  taken 
down,  he  went  to  live  with  an  old  do- 
mestic in  a small  house  on  the  street 
amusingly  called  Appian  Way.  He  had 
certain  rooms  of  her,  and  his  own  table, 
but  he  would  not  allow  that  he  was  ever 
anything  but  a lodger  in  the  place,  where 
he  continued  till  he  died.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  time  he  came  so  far  to  trust  his 
experience  of  me  that  he  formed  the 


habit  of  giving  me  an  annual  supper. 
Some  days  before  this  event  he  would 
appear  in  my  study,  and  with  divers  del- 
icate approaches,  nearly  always  of  the 
same  tenor,  he  would  say  that  he  would 
like  to  ask  my  family  to  an  oyster  supper 
with  him.  “ But  you  know,”  he  would 
explain,  “ I haven’t  a house  of  my  own 
to  ask  you  to,  and  I should  like  to  give 
you  the  supper  here.79  When  I had 
agreed  to  this  suggestion  with  due  grav- 
ity, he  would  inquire  our  engagements, 
and  then  say,  as  if  a great  load  were  off 
his  mind,  “ Well,  then,  I will  send  up  a 
few  oysters  to-morrow,”  or  whatever  day 
we  had  fixed  on;  and  after  a little  more 
talk  to  take  the  strangeness  out  of  the 
affair,  would  go  his  way.  On  the  day 
appointed  the  fishman  would  come  with 
several  gallons  of  oysters,  which  he  re- 
ported Mr.  Holmes  had  asked  him  to 
bring,  and  in  the  evening  the  giver  of 
the  feast  would  reappear,  with  a lank 
oilcloth  bag,  sagged  by  some  bottles  of 
wine.  There  was  always  a bottle  of  red 
wine,  and  sometimes  a bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, and  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  send  some  crackers  beforehand,  so 
that  the  supper  would  be  as  entirely  of 
his  own  giving  as  possible.  He  was 
forced  to  let  us  do  the  cooking  and 
supply  the  cold-slaw,  and  perhaps  he  in- 
demnified himself  for  putting  us  to  these 
charges,  and  for  the  use  of  our  linen  and 
silver,  by  the  vast  superfluity  of  his  oys- 
ters, with  which  we  remained  inundated 
for  days.  He  did  not  care  to  eat  many 
himself,  but  seemed  content  to  fancy 
doing  us  a pleasure;  and  I have  known 
few  greater  ones  in  life,  than  in  the  hos- 
pitality that  so  oddly  played  the  host  to 
us  at  our  own  table. 

It  must  have  seemed  incomprehensible 
to  such  a Cantabrigian  that  we  should 
over  have  been  willing  to  leave  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  fact  I do  not  well  under- 
stand it  myself.  But  if  he  resented  it, 
he  never  showed  his  resentment.  As 
often  as  I happened  to  meet  him  after 
our  defection  he  used  me  with  unabated 
kindness,  and  sparkled  into  some  gavety 
too  ethereal  for  remembrance.  The  last 
time  I met  him  was  at  Lowell’s  funeral, 
when  I drove  home  with  him  and  Curtis 
and  Child,  and  in  the  revulsion  from  the 
stress  of  that  saddest  event,  had  our 
laugh,  as  people  do  in  the  presence  of 
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death,  at  something  droll  we  remember- 
ed of  the  friend  we  mourned. 

IX 

My  nearest  literary  neighbor,  when  we 
lived  in  Sacramento  Street,  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  G.  Palfrey,  the  historian  of 
New  England,  whose  chimney  - tops 
amid  the  pine-tops  I could  see  from  my 
study  window  when  the  leaves  were  off 
the  little  grove  of  oaks  between  us.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  my  acquaintances, 
not  suffering  the  great  disparity  of  our 
ages  to  count  against  me,  but  tactfully 
and  sweetly  adjusting  himself  to  my 
youth  in  the  friendly  intercourse  which 
he  invited.  He  was  a most  gentle  and 
kindly  old  man,  with  still  an  interest  in 
liberal  things,  which  lasted  till  the  in- 
firmities of  age  secluded  him  from  the 
world  and  all  its  interests.  As  is  known, 
he  had  been  in  his  prime  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  of  the  New  England  anti- 
slavery men,  and  he  had  fought  the  good 
fight  with  a heavy  heart  for  a brother 
long  settled  in  Louisiana  who  sided  with 
the  South,  and  who  after  the  Civil  War 
found  himself  disfranchised.  In  this 
temporary  disability  he  came  North  to 
visit  Dr.  Palfrey  upon  the  doctor’s  in- 
sistence, though  at  first  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  refused  even 
to  answer  his  letters.  u Of  course,”  the 
doctor  said,  “I  was  not  going  to  stand 
that  from  my  mother’s  son,  and  I simply 
kept  on  writing.”  So  he  prevailed,  but 
the  fiery  old  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
was  reconciled  to  nothing  in  the  North 
but  his  brother,  and  when  he  came  to  re- 
turn my  visit,  he  quickly  touched  upon 
his  cause  of  quarrel  with  us.  “ I can’t 
vote,”  he  declared,  “ but  my  coachman 
can,  and  I don’t  know  how  I’m  to  get  the 
suffrage,  unless  my  physician  paints  me 
all  over  with  the  iodine  he’s  using  for  my 
rheumatic  side.” 

Doctor  Palfrey  was  most  distinctly  of 
the  Brahminical  caste,  and  was  long  an 
eminent  Unitarian  minister,  but  at  the 
time  I began  to  know  him  he  had  long 
quitted  the  pulpit.  He  was  then  so  far 
a civic  or  public  character  as  to  be  post- 
master at  Boston,  but  his  officiality  was 
probably  so  little  in  keeping  with  his  na- 
ture that  it  was  like  a return  to  his  truer 
self  when  he  ceased  to  hold  the  place, 
and  gave  his  time  altogether  to  his  his- 


tory. It  is  a work  which  will  hardly  be 
superseded  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
value  thorough  research  and  temperate 
expression.  It  is  very  just,  and  without 
endeavor  for  picture  or  drama  it  is  to 
me  very  attractive.  Much  that  has  to  be 
recorded  of  New  England  lacks  charm, 
but  he  gave  form  and  dignity  and  pres- 
ence to  the  memories  of  the  past,  and 
the  finer  moments  of  that  great  story  he 
gave  with  the  simplicity  that  was  their 
best  setting.  It  seems  to  me  such  an 
apology  (in  the  old  sense)  as  New  Eng- 
land might  have  written  for  herself,  and 
in  fact  Dr.  Palfrey  was  a personifica- 
tion of  New  England  in  one  of  the  best 
and  truest  kinds.  He  was  refined  in 
the  essential  gentleness  of  his  heart 
without  being  refined  away;  he  kept  the 
faith  of  her  Puritan  tradition  though 
he  no  longer  kept  the  Puritan  faith ; and 
his  defence  of  the  Puritan  severity  with 
the  witches  and  Quakers  was  as  impar- 
tial as  it  was  efficient  in  positing  the 
Puritans  as  of  their  time,  and  rather 
better  and  not  worse  than  other  people 
of  the  same  time.  He  was  himself  a 
most  tolerant  man,  and  his  tolerance  was 
never  weak  or  fond;  it  stopped  well  short 
of  condoning  error,  which  he  condemned 
when  he  preferred  to  leave  it  to  its  own 
punishment.  Personally  he  was  without 
any  flavor  of  harshness;  his  mind  was  as 
gentle  as  his  manner,  which  was  one  of 
the  gentlest  I have  ever  known. 

X 

Of  like  gentleness,  but  of  a more  pen- 
sive temper,  with  bursts  of  surprising 
lyrical  gayety,  was  the  poet  Christopher 
Pearse  Cranch,  who  came  to  live  in  Cam- 
bridge rather  late  in  my  own  life  there. 
I had  already  met  him  in  New  York  at  a 
house  of  literary  sympathies  and  affilia- 
tions, where  he  had  astonished  me  by 
breaking  from  his  rather  melancholy 
quiet  and  singing  comic  character  songs ; 
but  again  it  was  with  a mixed  emotion, 
for  which  I was  not  prepared  by  my  for- 
mer experience,  that  I heard  him  at 
Longfellow’s  supper  table  sing  the  old 
Yankee  ballad,  “ On  Springfield  Moun- 
tain there  did  dwell.”  The  tragical  fate 
of  the  “ young  man”  who  was  bitten  by 
a rattlesnake  on  his  native  hill  took  a 
quality  from  the  pathetic  gravity  of  the 
singer  which  still  affects  me  as  lieart- 
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breakingly  funny.  It  was  a delightful 
piece  of  art  in  its  way,  and  Cranch 
could  not  only  sing  and  play  most  amus- 
ing songs,  but  was  as  much  painter  as  he 
was  poet.  I especially  liked  his  pictures 
of  Venice  for  their  simple,  unconvcn- 
tionalized,  unsentimentalized  reality,  and 
I liked  and  printed  many  of  his  poems. 

Troubles  and  sorrows  accumulated 
themselves  upon  his  fine  head,  which 
the  years  had  whitened,  and  gave  a 
droop  to  the  beautiful  face  which  had 
once  been  merry.  I recall  his  pres- 
ence with  a tender  regard,  and  1 would 
fain  do  my  part  to  keep  his  memory 
alive,  for  I think  he  did  things  that  mer- 
it remembrance. 

XI 

Cambridge,  as  separable  from  Boston, 
was,  I think,  socially  of  a wider  mind 
and  finer  spirit  than  Boston. 

It  would  be  rather  hard  to  prove  this, 
and  I must  ask  the  reader  to  take  my 
word  for  it,  if  he  wishes  to  believe  it. 
The  great  interests  in  that  pleasant 
world,  which  I think  does  not  present  it- 
self to  my  memory  in  a false  iridescence, 
were  the  intellectual  interests,  and  all 
other  interests  were  lost  in  these  to  such 
as  did  not  seek  them  insistently.  People 
held  themselves  high;  they  held  them- 
selves personally  aloof  from  people  not 
duly  assayed;  their  civilization  was  still 
Puritan,  though  their  belief  had  long 
ceased  to  be  so.  They  had  weights  and 
measures  stamped  in  an  earlier  time,  a 
time  surer  of  itself  than  ours,  by  which 
they  rated*  the  merit  of  new-comers,  and 
rejected  such  as  did  not  bear  the  test. 
These  standards  were  their  own,  and 


they  were  satisfied  with  them;  most 
Americans  have  no  standards  of  their 
own,  but  these  are  not  satisfied  even 
with  other  people’s,  and  so  our  society 
is  in  a state  of  tolerant  and  tremulous 
misgiving.  Family  counted  in  Cam- 
bridge, without  doubt,  as  it  counts  in 
New  England  everywhere,  but  family 
alone  did  not  mean  position,  and  the 
want  of  family  did  not  mean  the  want 
of  it.  Money  still  less  than  family  com- 
manded; one  could  be  openly  poor  in 
Cambridge  without  open  shame,  or 
shame  at  all,  for  no  one  was  very  rich 
there,  and  no  one  was  proud  of  his  riches. 
I do  not  wonder  that  Tourguenief 
thought  the  conditions  as  Bovesen  por- 
trayed them  ideal;  and  I look  back  at 
my  own  life  there  with  wonder  at  my 
good  fortune.  I was  sensible,  and  I 
still  am  sensible  this  had  its  alloys.  I 
was  young  and  unknown  and  was  mak- 
ing my  way,  and  I had  to  suffer  some  of 
the  penalties  of  these  disadvantages;  but 
I do  not  believe  that  anywhere  else  in 
this  ill-contrived  economy,  whore  it  is 
vainly  imagined  that  the  material 
struggle  forms  a high  incentive  and  in- 
spiration, would  my  penalties  have  been 
so  light.  On  the  other  hand,  the  good 
that  was  done  me  I could  never  repay  if 
I lived  all  over  again  for  others  the  life 
that  I have  so  long  lived  for  myself.  At 
times,  when  I had  experienced  from 
those  elect  spirits  with  whom  I associa- 
ted some  act  of  friendship,  as  signal  as 
it  was  delicate,  I used  to  ask  myself,  how 
could  I ever  do  anything  unhandsome  or 
ungenerous  toward  any  one  again;  and  I 
had  a bad  conscience  the  next  time  I 
did  it. 


SONG 

BY  ROBERT  LOVEMAN 

I WEEP  so  often  now. 

It  may  be  death  is  near; 

A calm  is  on  my  brow, 

A song  within  mine  ear. 

I weep  so  often  now — 

Come  faith  and  love  and  trust. 
And  teach  me  humbly  how 
The?  valiant  go  to  dust 
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stern  of  the  canoe  the  boy  was  sitting 
there  again.  Bluejay  said  to  him,  speak- 
ing slowly  and  in  a low  voice,  “ Where  is 
your  fishing-fence  ?”  The  boy  answered, 
“ It  is  beyond  here,  down  the  stream.” 
They  went  on  farther;  then  Bluejay  said 
out  loud  and  suddenly,  “Where  is  your 
fishing-fence?”  Only  bones  were  in  the 
stern  of  the  canoe.  Again  Bluejay  was 
silent,  and  when  he  next  looked  back  the 
boy  was  again  in  the  canoe.  Bluejay 
again  spoke  to  him  in  low  tones,  and 
said:  “Where  is  your  fishing-fence?” 
The  boy  answered,  “ Here.” 

Now  they  began  to  fish,  Bluejay  using 
the  dip-net,  while  the  boy  held  the  canoe. 
Soon  Bluejay  felt  something  in  his  net 
and  raised  it,  but  only  two  dead  branches 
were  in  it.  He  threw  them  out,  and 
again  put  his  net  into  the  water.  Again 
he  felt  something  in  it  and  raised  it, 
and  it  was  full  of  leaves.  lie  threw  them 
out,  but  a part  of  the  leaves  fell  in  the 
canoe,  and  the  boy  gathered  them  up. 
Again  he  caught  a branch  and  threw  it 
out  into  the  water;  again  he  caught  some 
leaves  and  threw  them  out,  but  a part  of 
them  fell  in  the  canoe.  The  boy  gathered 
them  up.  Again  he  caught  two  branches 
— both  large  ones.  He  was  pleased  with 
these  branches,  and  said  to  himself,  “ I 
will  take  these  back  to  Ioi;  she  can  use 
them  to  build  her  fire.”  At  length  they 
turned  back  and  went  homeward  and 
reached  the  village.  Bluejay  was  angry 
because  lie  had  caught  nothing. 

When  they  went  up  from  the  beacli  to 
the  houses  the  boy  was  carrying  a mat 
full  of  trout.  After  the  trout  were  roast- 
ed and  the  people  were  eating  them,  the 
boy  talked  a great  deal,  saying : “ lie 
threw  out  of  the  canoe  all  that  he  had 
caught.  If  he  had  not  thrown  it  away, 
our  canoe  would  have  been  almost  full.” 
His  elder  sister  said  to  Bluejay,  “ Why 
did  you  throw  away  what  you  had 
caught  ?”  “ I threw  away  what  I caught 

because  they  were  only  branches,”  said 
Bluejay.  His  sister  said:  “Do  you 
think  thev  were  branches?  That  is  our 
food.  When  you  caught  leaves,  those 
were  trout.  When  you  caught  branches, 
those  were  fall  salmon.”  Bluejay  did 
not  believe  this.  ITe  said  to  her:  “I 
brought  homo  to  you  two  branches.  You 
can  use  them  to  make  your  fire.”  His 
sister  went  to  the  beach  and  found  two 


fall  salmon  in  the  canoe.  She  took  them 
up  to  the  house  and  went  in,  carrying 
them  in  her  hand.  Bluejay  said  to  her, 
“ Where  did  you  steal  those  fall  salmon, 
Ioi  ?”  She  answered,  “ These  are  what  you 
caught.”  Bluejay  thought  to  himself, 
“ Ioi  keeps  telling  lies  to  me  all  the  time.” 

When  day  came  Bluejay  went  down  to 
the  water’s  edge,  to  the  beach.  There  on 
the  beach  were  the  canoes  of  the  ghosts. 
They  were  old  and  full  of  holes,  and  part- 
ly grown  over  with  moss.  He  went  up  to 
the  house  and  said  to  his  sister,  “ How 
bad  your  husband’s  canoes  are,  Ioi.”  She 
answered:  “After  this  keep  quiet,  or  the 
people  will  get  tired  of  you.”  But  he  re- 
peated, “ The  canoes  of  these  people  are 
full  of  holes.”  She  said  to  him,  angrily: 
“ People  ? people  ? They  are  ghosts.” 

When  it  again  grew  dark  Bluejay  again 
made  himself  ready,  and  the  boy  got 
ready,  and  they  went  fishing.  Now  Blue- 
jay teased  that  boy.  As  they  were  going 
along  he  shouted,  and  only  bones  were 
in  the  canoe.  He  did  this  several  times, 
but  at  last  they  reached  the  fishing-place, 
and  began  to  fish  with  the  dip-net.  Now 
Bluejay  took  into  the  canae  all  the 
branches  that  he  caught,  and  all  the 
leaves,  and  when  the  tide  began  to  fall 
their  canoe  was  full,  and  they  started 
homeward.  Now  he  began  to  tease  the 
ghosts,  and  when  they  met  one  he  shout- 
ed, and  only  bones  were  in  the  canoe.  At 
last  they  reached  home,  and  he  carried 
up  to  his  sister’s  house  part  of  what  he 
had  caught.  She  also  carried  up  a part 
— salmon  of  two  kinds. 

The  next  morning  when  it  became  day 
he  went  through  the  village  again,  and  he 
found  many  bones  in  those  houses. 

It  got  dark,  and  some  one  said,  u A 
whale  has  been  found.”  His  elder  sister 
gave  him  a knife,  and  said  to  him, 
“ Quick,  run ! a whale  has  been  found.” 
Then  Bluejay  ran  fast,  and  when  he 
reached  the  beach  he  met  some  of  those 
people.  lie  called  out  to  them  in  a loud 
voice,  asking  them,  “ Where  is  this 
whale  ?”  Only  bones  lay  where  the  people 
had  stood.  He  kicked  the  skulls  out  of 
the  way  and  ran  on  a long  distance,  and 
met  some  other  people.  Again  he  called 
out  loudly  to  them;  only  bones  lay  there, 
lie  did  this  several  times.  At  last  he 
came  to  a big  log,  thrown  up  on  the 
beach — a big  log  with  thick  bark — and 
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his  wife,  who  had  been  attentive  listen- 
ers at  church,  waiting  for  him  in  his 
study.  Creegan  had  kept  the  principal 
saloon  and  gambling-house  in  the  town. 
Somehow  or  other  the  Bishop,  who  had  a 
very  taking  way  with  him,  had  gotten 
hold  of  Creegan  and  had  begun  a refor- 
mation in  his  character  and  life,  which 
had  been  completed  by  Creegan’s  wife,  a 
pretty,  blushing  little  girl  who  had  come 
out  to  the  Territory  with  a broken-down 
physician,  her  father,  who  had  sought  the 
West  to  recuperate  his  shattered  health 
or  die — and  had  died.  The  big  frontiers- 
man had  fascinated  the  pretty  little  East- 
ern girl,  and,  for  himself,  he  fairly  wor- 
shipped the  very  ground  she  walked  on. 
As  a sine  qua  non  to  her  consent  to  the 
marriage,  which  the  Bishop  solemnized, 
Creegan  had  disposed  of  his  saloon,  by 
the  manly  way  of  closing  it  up,  and  had 
gone  into  the  hardware  business;  that  is 
to  say,  he  sold  builders’  hardware  and 
guns — principally  weapons,  however. 

The  ex-saloon-keeper  had  a record  be- 
hind him,  and  could  have  pointed  with 
pride,  as  many  of  his  confreres  were  ac- 
customed to  do,  to  half  a dozen  graves  in 
the  rude  little  cemetery  on  the  hill,  which 
his  pistol  had  filled.  He  had  been  a just 
man,  however,  according  to  his  lights,  and 
no  bully,  and  his  killings  had  been  in 
strictly  honorable  warfare,  measured  by 
the  standard  of  the  time  and  place.  He 
had  forsworn  his  evil  ways  when  he  had 
taken  unto  himself  his  little  wife,  and, 
so  far  as  he  could,  was  trying,  in  spite 
of  adverse  early  training  and  persistent 
habit,  to  follow  the  counsels  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  of  which 
he  had  been  made  a vestryman,  and  in 
which  the  Bishop  cherished  the  hope  that 
he  would  soon  be  confirmed.  The  leopard 
had  changed  his  spots,  but  there  were  a 
few  streaks  remaining  on  him  yet,  and 
he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  on 
that  momentous  point.  The  sermon  of 
the  evening  had  made  a deep  impression 
upon  him,  and  he  and  Maria,  his  wife, 
had  come  to  talk  it  over  with  the  Bishop. 

“ Look  here.  Right  Reverend,”  he  be- 
gan— his  usual  method  of  address — “ Ma- 
ria an’  I’ve  been  hit  hard  by  yer  sermon 
to-night.  You  made  a bull’s-eye  on  me, 
sure,  an’  I’ve  been  thinkin’  that  maybe 
them  guns  w’ich  I sells  the  boys  has  got 
more  to  do  with  the  permiscus  shootin’ 
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to  w’ich  you’ve  been  alludin’  than  any- 
thing else.  ’Cause  if  a man  ’ain’t  got  no 
gun  he  can’t  shoot,  w’ich  it  stands  to  rea- 
son, don’t  it?  Not  but  that  it’s  a leetle 
onhandy  position  to  be  in,  w’en  t’other 
feller  is  armed,  as  I knows  by  experience, 
me  bein’  the  armed  one,  o’  course,  or  I 
wouldn’t  be  here,”  he  added,  with  an  un- 
holy chuckle,  instantly  repressed.  “ An 
Maria’s  been  a-thinkin’,  and  wot  she 
thinks  we  both  of  us  allows — you  an’  me, 
that  is.  Right  Reverend  — is  about 
right?”  There  was  a note  of  interroga- 
tion in  this  sentence,  to  which  the 
Bishop  instantly  made  reply. 

“ I have  generally  found,”  answered  the 
Bishop,  smiling  upon  the  pleased  little 
woman  before  him,  “ that  Mrs.  Creegan’s 
opinions  are  entirely  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  Go  on,  Creegan.” 

“ Well,  Maria’s  been  a-thinkin’,  as  I 
sed,  that  I better  quit  sellin’  guns.  Now 
it  don’t  seem  to  me,  w’ich  I states  my  own 
opinion  agin,  that  I’m  responsible  fer  all 
the  killin’s  in  town  ’cause  I sells  wee- 
pons.  Men’s  got  to  have  guns ! Why,  a 
man  kin  no  more  do  without  a gun  than 
he  kin  git  along  without  a — a — tooth- 
brush, fer  instance,  an’  I’m  undecided  as 
to  wot  I ought  to  do.  I was  druv  or  drug 
out  of  the  licker  business  by  you  an’  Ma- 
ria— well,  no,  I oughtn’t  to  say  that,”  he 
added,  quickly,  seeing  the  look  of  pain  on 
his  pretty  wife’s  face,  “ fer  I come  out  of 
it  of  my  own  free  will,  fer  love  of  Maria 
an’  you,  an’ — God,  o’  course,”  he  con- 
tinued, with  exemplary  piety,  remember- 
ing the  requirements  of  his  position  as  a 
vestryman ; “ but  if  I give  up  the  hard- 
ware an’  gun  business,  I reckon  I’ll  have 
to  sell  candy,  or  start  a bakery,  or  foller 
some  other  innercent  an’  unerbjectionable 
way  o’  gittin’  a livin’  to  w’ich  I ain’t 
suited  at  all.  Now,  we’ve  agreed  to  leave 
it  to  you.  Understand,  Right  Reverend, 
I depreciates  this  yer  permiscus  shootin’ 
as  much  as  enybody,  an’  as  fer  myself,  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  do  no  more  of  it,  nohow.  I 
don’t  join  no  more  lynchin’-bees,  nor  no- 
thing o’  that  kind,  w’ich  I’ve  been  a tough 
man,  as  you  know.” 

“ I’ll  never  believe  it,”  said  Maria,  soft- 
ly; “you  know,  Bishop,  he’s  the  best  man 
on  earth.” 

“ Hush,  honey,”  said  Creegan,  in  such 
accents  of  joy  and  affection  that  the  rer 
buke  in  his  words  sounded  like  a caress; 
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“you  don’t  know  wot  yer  talkin’  about. 
Well,  wot  d’ye  say,  Doctor?” 

“ Let  me  think  over  it  a little  while, 
Creegan,”  answered  the  Bishop,  whose 
habit  it  was  not  to  deliver  snap-judg- 
ments about  anything.  A good  example 
that  was  to  the  Territory,  for  it  was  the 
snap-judgment  that,  usually  pulled  the 
trigger  of  the  ever-ready  gun. 

“ All  right,”  said  Creegan ; “ I’ll  come 
around  an’  talk  to  you  about  it  to-mor- 
rer.  Meanwhile,  lemme  tell  you  how 
much  I enjoyed  yer  sermon,  an’  wot  a lot 
o’  good  it  done  me,  an’  others  too.  We 
was  talkin’  about  it  around  the  church 
door,  an’  I sez  to  Bill  King  an’  some  other 
fellers  I know,  I sez,  6 You  fellers  have 
got  to  quit  shootin’  every  time  you  git 
the  drop  on  a man,  or  by — by  gracious, 
I’ll  bring  my  old  gun  down  an’  clean  out 
the  whole  kit  o’  you  if  you  don’t  stop 
it!’#”  He  delivered  this  stirring  piece  of 
information  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
implied  violation  of  his  new  principles 
contained  in  it.  In  spite  of  himself  the 
Bishop  laughed — that’s  why  they  liked 
him,  he  was  so  entirely  human  in  his  life 
and  ministry. 

“Well,  sir,”  Creegan  cpntinued,  ris- 
ing, “we  can’t  keep  you  here  all  night 
talkin’  about  this  matter,  an’  we’ll  say 
good-evenin’  and  go  home,  expectin’  to 
hear  from  you  on  the  morrer.” 

Creegan  and  his  wife  lived  in  one  of 
the  nicest  houses  in  the  jurisdiction.  The 
saloon  business  had  been  lucrative,  the 
hardware  “ an’  gun  ” business  not  less  so. 
He  was  a generous  man : indeed,  the  little 
church  had  often  profited  from  his  large- 
hearted  liberality,  even  in  his  saloon-keep- 
ing days,  and  he  had  built  the  nicest 
house  the  Territory  could  compass,  and 
furnished  it  well  for  his  little  bride.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  best  house  in  the  town 
after  the  Bishop’s — “ two  story  an’  a 
brick,”  the  citizens  described  it.  It  was 
an  unwritten  law  that  nobody,  unless  it 
was  the  Governor,  should  have  a better 
house  than  the  Bishop  in  that  Territory. 

That  night,  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  house  was  entered  by  a 
burglar.  Creegan  was  a light  sleeper — 
the  quality  had  saved  his  life  before  on 
the  frontier — and  he  was  awakened  by  a 
noise  in  the  upper  hall.  He  rose  softly 
from  the  side  of  his  sleeping  wife  and 
stepped  into  the  hall.  Unfortunately  for 


him,  he  stood  in  the  bright  moonlight 
coming  through  the  window,  squarely  be- 
tween the  burglar  and  the  stairs — the  in- 
truder’s only  way  of  escape.  As  Cree- 
gan, who  was  a man  of  splendid  physique, 
sprang  at  the  burglar,  the  latter  fired.  The 
bullet  hit  Creegan  in  the  abdomen.  The 
force  of  his  spring,  however,  carried  him 
forward.  Before  the  burglar  could  fire 
a second  time,  Creegan  was  upon  him. 
The  men  fell  sideways  upon  the  landing, 
the  burglar  underneath,  with  his  out- 
stretched arms  tightly  pinioned  against 
the  floor  by  Creegan,  who  had  grasped  his 
wrists.  The  huge  bulk  of  the  frontiers- 
man overpowered  the  slighter  man. 
There  was  a furious  struggle  for  a 
second  or  two,  but  in  spite  'of  the 
agony  he  suffered  from  his  dreadful 
wound,  Creegan,  with  indomitable  reso- 
lution, held  down  his  man. 

A few  seconds  only  had  elapsed  before 
Maria,  awakened  by  the  shot  and  the  con- 
fusion, sprang  from  the  deserted  bed  and 
ran  into  the  hall.  She  happened  to  be 
just  in  line  with  the  outstretched  arm  of 
the  burglar,  whose  right  hand  still  tena- 
ciously grasped  the  pistol.  Fearful  that 
the  arrival  of  this  new  ally  would  result 
in  his  final  capture,  the  man  pointed  the 
revolver,  a double-acting  weapon,  roughly 
in  her  direction  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
Singularly  enough,  the  bullet  struck  the 
young  woman  also  in  the  abdomen,  just 
about  where  her  husband  had  been  hit! 
With  a shriek  of  pain  she  sank  down 
helpless  on  the  floor,  where  she  lay  moan- 
ing and  bleeding. 

There  was  one  other  person  in  the 
house.  The  Creegans  boasted  the  luxury 
of  a maid-servant.  She  was  a little 
“ chunky  ” frontier  girl,  with  plenty  of 
common-sense  and  courage.  She,  too, 
came  running  at  the  sound  of  the  shots, 
and  took  in  the  situation  with  a glance. 
Creegan,  evidently  wounded,  lying  in  the 
hall,  with  just  strength  enough  to  main- 
tain his  position,  but  retaining  his  grasp 
on  the  man’s  outstretched  wrists;  Mrs. 
Creegan  lying,  a white,  huddled  heap,  in 
the  doorway,  blood  staining  her  night- 
clothes. The  girl  divined  what  had  hap- 
pened when  she  saw  the  pistol,  which  the 
man  still  resolutely  grasped,  pointing  up 
the  hall.  Lest  she  herself  should  be  shot, 
she  lay  down  on  the  floor,  and  bidding 
Creegan  to  hold  on  for  God’s  sake,  she 
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worked  herself  across  the  hall,  carefully 
keeping  out  of  range  of  the  pistol,  which 
the  burglar  in  vain  strove  to  point  at  her, 
until  she  could  get  near  enough  to  his 
hand.  Then  she  seized  the  hand  in  her 
teeth,  and  bit  and  gnawed  and  chewed  it 
until  the  nerve  of  the  burglar  gave  way. 
With  oaths  and  curses  of  pain  he  dropped 
the  pistol.  The  girl  pounced  upon  it  like 
a hawk,  slipped  it  in  Creegan’s  hand,  and 
stepped  out  of  range.  By  an  incredible 
effort  the  frontiersman  slowly  raised  him- 
self on  one  arm.  With  the  other  hand  he 
swung  the  pistol  about  until  he  put  the 
muzzle  close  against  the  head  of  the 
burglar.  Like  most  Western  men  of 
whatsoever  sort,  the  burglar  was  game. 
He  uttered  no  cry  and  made  no  prayer, 
though  he  realized  that  his  hour  was 
come — that  he  had  lost  the  game. 

"Dearest,”  said  Creegan  feebly  to  his 
wife,  " be  you  much  hurt  ?” 

" I am  shot  in  the  stomach,  John,”  an- 
swered his  wife,  faintly;  "pretty  bad,  I 
think.  Are  you — ” 

" Fve  got  it  in  the  same  place,  little 
woman.  I’m  done  fer  this  time,”  he  an- 
swered, weakly. 

The  servant-girl,  who  reported  it  after- 
wards, said  it  seemed  as  if  he  waited  an 
hour,  with  his  pistol  pointed  at  the  bur- 
glar’s head,  before  he  said  anything  else. 

" Why  in  h — 1 don’t  you  shoot  and  be 
done  with  it?”  finally  exclaimed  the  lat- 
ter, with  an  oath. 

"You’ve  shot  my  wife,”  answered 
Creegan,  thickly,  " an’  you’ve  killed  me. 
Fer  me  to  pull  the  trigger  now  would  be 
revenge,  an’ he — the  Bishop — says  revenge 
is  murder,  an’  I can’t  go  to  my  God  with 
your  blood  on  my  hands.  You  can  go. 
You’re  free.”  He  lifted  himself  by  a 
superhuman  effort  and  rolled  himself  off 
the  burglar. 

" Well,  I’m  d — d !”  ejaculated  the  lat- 
ter, springing  to  his  feet.  He  stopped  a 
moment  and  looked  at  the  two  figures  on 
the  floor,  struck  the  maid  a fierce  blow 
in  the  face  with  his  left  hand,  which 
knocked  her  senseless  half-way  down  the 
stairs,  and  then  ran  from  the  house. 

When  the  maid  came  to  herself,  Cree- 
gan had  crawled  over  to  his  wife.  He 
lay  with  his  lips  on  her  bare  foot.  Ho 
was  stone-dead,  and  she  was  unconscious 
and  dying.  A broad  wavering  trail  of 
blood  along  the  hall  showed  the  last 


movements  of  the  man.  Two  days  after, 
the  little  church  was  filled  again,  for  the 
funeral  of  Creegan  and  his  wife.  The 
Bishop  had  a fruitful  theme  in  Creegan’s 
unparalleled  magnanimity  and  forgive- 
ness. He  preached  from  the  old  and 
ever-wonderful  text,  " Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do” 
It  was  generally  conceded  by  the  fron- 
tiersmen that  the  Bishop’s  estimate  of 
Creegan’s  extraordinary  action  had  been 
entirely  adequate  to  the  situation.  The 
citizens  raised  a handsome  purse  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  maid,  subsequently,  with 
the  largest  and  finest  gold  watch  in  the 
Territory. 

Three  days  after  that,  the  Bishop  got 
off  the  train  at  a far-distant  station.  The 
railroad  agent,  who  was  senior  warden  of 
the  mission  at  that  point,  met  him  with 
a telegram,  to  the  effect  that  the  mur- 
derer of  Creegan  and  his  wife  had  been 
caught.  The  whole  town  had  turned  out 
to  search  for  him  when  the  story  had 
become  known,  and  they  had  finally  run 
him  down  after  a hard  pursuit.  His 
right  hand  was  frightfully  torn.  He  had 
allowed  it  to  be  gnawed  by  a bull-dog  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  efface  the  marks  of  the 
girl’s  teeth.  The  identification,  however, 
had  been  complete.  Even  the  teeth- 
marks  had  not  been  obliterated  by  the 
bull-dog.  The  man  was  promptly  jailed 
in  the  See  city  where  the  murder  had 
been  committed.  On  the  afternoon  of 
his  capture  a large  party  of  prominent 
citizens,  who  respected  Creegan  and  ad- 
mired him  for  his  action,  but  who  did 
not  propose  to  have  it  establish  a dan- 
gerous precedent  from  the  stand-point  of 
house-breakers,  streamed  into  the  public 
square,  held  an  indignation  meeting,  and 
moved  towards  the  jail. 

The  sheriff,  a splendid  frontiersman, 
also  a member  of  the  Bishop’s  congrega- 
tion, met  the  party  at  the  door  of  the 
jail,  pistol  in  hand.  There  was  no  time 
wasted  in  useless  discussion  on  either 
side. 

" Gentlemen,”  said  the  sheriff,  pre- 
senting his  revolver  at  the  crowd,  " I 
know  wot  ye’re  come  fer,  but  you  can’t 
have  him.  I’m  an  officer  of  the  law,  an’ 
I’m  sworn  to  protect  this  man.  There’s 
enough  of  you  to  overpower  me,  but  be- 
fore you  do  it.  I’ll  fire  upon  you.” 

" That’s  all  right,  Bill,”  remarked  the 
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sheriff’s  brother,  also  a member  of  the 
Bishop’s  congregation,  equally  as  deter- 
mined as  the  official  guardian  of  the 
law;  “ we  know  you’ve  got  to  do  yer  duty. 
We  know  it’s  yer  duty  to  open  fire  on 
the  crowd;  but,  Bill,  you  know  you  alius 
was  a d — d bad  shot.  Come  on,  boys !” 

The  Sheriff’s  revolver  cracked  fero- 
ciously several  times,  doing  some  harm  to 
the  swaying  trees  back  of  the  mob,  be- 
fore he  was  safely  overpowered.  The 
criminal  was  immediately  taken  from  the 
jail  and  summarily  hanged,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  citizens.  There 
were  no  barbarities  attendant  upon  the 
execution,  which  was  conducted  in  an 
orderly  and  judicial  manner.  Before  his 
taking  off,  the  burglar,  a notoriously  bad 
character,  made  a speech  to  the  effect 
that  if  Creegan  had  not  been  such  a fool, 
and  had  shot  him  when  he  had  the 
chance,  all  this  unfortunate  publicity  and 
annoyance  might  have  been  avoided. 

“ That’s  all  right,”  remarked  the  sher- 
iff’s brother ; “ don’t  go  to  aspersen  Cree- 
gan’s  character  now  he’s  dead.  That  man 


was  a Christian,  wTch  you  ain’t  much 
acquainted  with  the  breed,  I takes  it.” 

“ No,  I ain’t,”  remarked  the  burglar, 
laconically.  “ Go  on  with  the  game.” 

As  the  Bishop  entered  the  little  sod 
church  in  that  village  three  hundred 
miles  away  that  night  to  conduct  services, 
the  agent  read  him  another  telegram, 
signed  by  the  sheriff’s  brother.  It  was 
terse,  but  to  the  point.  It  said, 

“ We  lynched  Creegan’s  murderer  this 
afternoon.” 

The  Bishop’s  eye  flashed,  his  face 
lighted,  an  expression  of  singular  satis- 
faction spread  over  his  countenance  as 
the  agent  read  the  message.  “ Well!”  he 
exclaimed,  joyfully.  A moment  after  he 
remembered  himself,  and  resuming  his 
usual  gentle  and  mild  expression,  re- 
marked, gravely,  "Well,  that  was  a very 
wrong  thing  to  do,  brethren.” 

To  the  day  of  his  death  the  little 
Bishop  could  not  settle  to  his  own  satis- 
faction whether  he  had  even  converted 
himself  by  the  sermon  which  had  moved 
Creegan  to  his  great  act  of  forgiveness. 


ALCOHOL,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 
TEMPERANCE  REFORM 

BY  W.  O.  ATWATER 


IN  a preceding  article  I have  hinted 
at  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  mea- 
sure the  real  effects  of  alcohol  by  ex- 
periments in  which  small  quantities  are 
taken  for  a short  time,  and  only  its  nu- 
tritive action  is  tested.  No  one  who  has 
observed  a drunken  man  whose  brain  and 
nerves  have  been  so  affected  that  he  can 
no  longer  think  clearly  or  walk  straight, 
or  who  has  seen  the  destruction  of  health 
and  character  which  is  wrought  by  alco- 
hol, can  fail  to  appreciate  this.  That 
alcohol  serves  as  nutriment,  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt.  But  its  nutritive  effect 
may  be,  often  is,  counteracted  by  its  ul- 
terior action. 

The  following  statement  by  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  the  eminent  English  physiologist, 
brings  out  the  distinction  between  the  di- 
rect dietetic  action  and  the  indirect  effect 
of  alcoholic  beverages: 


The  value  of  the  various  articles  of  diet 
does  not  depend  by  any  means  solely  on 
their  ability  to  supply  energy;  we  "have 
seen,  for  instance,  that  salts,  which  supply 
no  energy,  are  nevertheless  of  use  in  direct- 
ing the  changes  going  on  in  the  body.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  way  alcohol  and  other 
substances  may  influence  and  direct  these 
changes.  Whether  that  influence  is  benefi- 
cial or  no  will  depend  upon  many  circum- 
stances, and  certainly  upon  the*  quantity 
taken.  We  have  many  illustrations  that  a 
substance  taken  into  the  body  in  a certain 
quantity  will  produce  one  effect,  and  in  an- 
other quantity  it  may  be  quite  an  opposite 
effect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a certain 
quantity  of  alcohol  is  injurious  and  inter- 
feres with  all  the  functions,  and  ultimately 
brings  about  various  diseases,  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  in  a smaller  quan- 
tity it  may  not  be  harmless  or  even  bene- 
ficial. . 

Alcohol  produces  its  most  marked  effects 
on  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.  It 
leads  to  a dilation  of  the  small  blood-vessels 
of  the  skin,  and  so  to  a larger  flow  of  blood 
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to  the  surface  of  the  body;  this,  while  it 
produces  a sensation  of  warmth,  leads  to 
an  increased  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and 
perspiration.  If  the  amount  of  alcohol  taken 
is  excessive,  the  loss  of  heat  will  lead  to 
a definite  fall  of  temperature.  Alcohol  is 
then  of  no  service  as  a preventative  against 
cold .... 

The  limit  up  to  which  any  beneficial  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  alcohol  is  soon  reach- 
ed, and  beyond  that  it  only  does  harm.  This 
limit  is  not  the  same  for  all  individuals;  a 
quantity  good  for  one  may  be  injurious  for 
another,  and  a large  number  of  people  find 
that  strictly  moderate  quantities  of  alco- 
holic beverages  do  them  no  harm,  while 
others  find  that  similar  amounts  impede 
them  in  their  daily  work. — Foster  and 
Shore's  Physiology , p.  150. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  UPON  THE  NERVOUS  AND 
MUSCULAR  SYSTEMS. 

This  is  a very  complicated  subject, 
which  perhaps  ought  to  be  treated  fully 
or  not  at  all,  and  which  I hesitate  to  re- 
fer to  because  it  is  so  much  outside  the 
specialty  of  the  physiological  chemist. 
As  regards  the  influence  upon  the  nervous 
system,  the  following  statement  summa- 
rizes, as  well  as  any  such  brief  statement 
can,  the  views  which,  so  far  as  I have 
learned  from  reading  and  personal  con- 
versation, are  held  by  the  investigators 
whose  judgment  is  most  accepted  by  their 
fellow-specialists : 

A small  amount  of  alcohol  may  promote 
the  action  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  often  appears  to  quicken  the  rapidity 
of  thought  and  to  excite  the  imagination, 
but  more  usually,  and  always  when  taken  in 
any  but  small  quantities,  it  diminishes  the 
power  of  connected  thought  and  judgment. 
It  also  diminishes  the  power  of  receiving 
sensory  impressions,  and  at  the  same  time 
blunts  all  the  special  senses.  Since  it  re- 
duces the  sensibility  to  cold  and  fatigue,  and 
allays  mental  pain  and  worry,  it  is  often 
resorted  to,  and  then  with  great  danger. — 
Foster  and  Shores  Physiology , p.  157. 

The  muscles  are  regulated  by  the 
nerves.  Alcohol  affects  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  in  so  doing  it  may  affect  the 
muscles  also,  as  shown  by  the  staggering 
and  weakness  of  the  drunken  man.  ITow 
much  alcohol  it  takes  to  cause  such  dis- 
turbance, or  how  much  disturbance  a 
given  amount  of  alcohol  will  cause,  de- 
pends a good  deal  on  the  man.  Some  are 
affected  by  a very  little;  others  will  stand 
a great  deal;  and  the  effect  may  be  dele- 
terious even  when  the  drinker  is  not  con- 
scious of  it  at  all. 


A great  many  laboratory  experiments 
have  been  made  by  different  investigators 
for  studying  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon 
voluntary  muscular  power  and  muscular 
fatigue.  For  instance,  tests  are  made  by 
lifting  weights  with  one  finger,  apparatus 
being  provided  for  measuring  and  record- 
ing the  results.  The  results  of  such  tests 
made  under  ordinary  conditions  are  com- 
pared with  those  made  after  the  subject 
has  taken  alcohol.  The  methods  and  ap- 
paratus are  very  ingenious  and  interest- 
ing, and  the  information  gained  is  de- 
cidedly valuable.  While  all  investigators 
agree  that  any  large  quantity  is  injuri- 
ous, the  results  with  small  doses  are  con- 
flicting, and  are  often  rendered  doubtful 
because  the  conditions  of  the  experiments 
are  not  known  and  controlled  with  suffi- 
cient exactness.  The  most  reliable  testi- 
mony seems  to  me  that  of  experiments  on 
a large  scale  with  men  who  are  subjected 
to  muscular  strain  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. The  results  of  the  experiments  and 
observations  by  Parkes  are  of  especial  in- 
terest. In  one  experiment  of  several  days’ 
duration  with  strictly  regulated  diet  and 
routine  it  was  found  that  alcohol  greatly 
increased  the  work  of  the  heart  and  short- 
ened its  period  of  rest,  with  the  result 
that  the  subject  became  fatigued  more 
easily  than  when  no  alcohol  was  given. 
A number  of  practical  experiments  with 
marching  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  observa- 
tions made  during  several  military  ex- 
peditions, were  generally  unfavorable  to 
the  use  of  spirits  by  soldiers  in  times  of 
great  muscular  exertion. 

Many  of  the  men  who  are  most  suc- 
cessful in  athletic  contests  are  most  rig- 
orous abstainers.  Miller,  the  famous  bi- 
cyclist, is  an  illustration.  In  a study  of 
his  diet  and  that  of  other  contestants  in 
a bicycle  race  in  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York,  in  which  he  rode  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  hours  per  day,  and 
covered  a distance  of  2007  miles  in  a lit- 
tle less  than  six  days,  wc  found  that  he 
used  no  alcoholic  beverages.  His  train- 
er. Mr.  John  West,  himself  an  athlete  and 
very  successful  in  the  training  of  other 
athletes,  expressed  to  me  his  judgment 
that  alcohol  in  any  form  or  amount  is  in- 
jurious rather  than  beneficial  where  en- 
durance is  required.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  not  universal  among  experts.  A 
late  study  of  the  diet  of  Sandow,  “ the 
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strong  man,”  whose  feats  of  muscular 
strength  are  phenomenal,  indicated  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  about  two 
quarts  of  beer  daily.  Ale  is  very  common- 
ly included  in  the  diet  of  English  athletes 
as  students  in  training  for  rowing  con- 
tests. Judging  by  these  examples,  it 
would  seem  rather  presumptuous  to  infer 
that  this  practice  is  entirely  unwarranted. 

Personally  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
alcoholic  beverages,  even  in  moderate 
quantities,  are  for  most  people  more  of  a 
hinderance  than  help  to  muscular  activity, 
but  I am  unable  to  find  any  warrant  for 
positively  affirming  that  very  small  quan- 
tities of  alcohol  are  of  necessity  harmful 
in  their  effects  upon  muscular  work. 

ALCOHOL  AND  DIGESTION. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  digestion  is 
very  complex,  and  naturally  the  views 
held  about  it  are  varied  and  conflicting. 
One  hesitates  to  pronounce  upon  it  brief- 
ly, since  there  is  so  much  that  is  still 
unexplained,  and  almost  any  definite 
statement  needs  qualification  to  fit  it 
to  what  is  known.  This  much  is  certain : 
alcohol  may  either  help  or  hinder  diges- 
tion. In  large  quantities  it  retards  the 
action  of  the  digestive  juices.  In  small 
quantities  it  often  favors  their  secretion, 
the  effect  apparently  continuing  after  the 
alcohol  is  itself  absorbed ; and  it  may 
favor  their  action  after  they  are  secreted. 
A careful  and  extensive  study  of  the  sub- 
ject has  lately  been  prosecuted  by  Profess- 
or Chittenden  and  associates  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  physiological  chemistry  of 
Yale  University,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  Liquor  Problem.  These  em- 
phasize the  twofold  action  of  alcohol  in 
aiding  and  retarding  digestion,  and  help 
to  explain  the  details. 

The  following  statement  by  Professor 
Konig  expresses  a common  view  of  Ger- 
man physiologists  regarding  the  action 
of  small  quantities  of  alcohol  upon  diges- 
tion. The  statement  regarding  the  diet 
of  the  poorer  classes  would,  however,  be 
less  applicable  in  this  country,  where 
they  are  much  better  fed  than  in  Europe: 

Taken  in  moderate  quantities  in  such 
forms  as  cognac,  brandy,  wine,  beer,  and 
other  beverages,  alcohol  is  likewise  an  im- 
portant stimulant  to  digestion.  Brandy, 
whiskey,  sherry,  and  the  like,  are  therefore 


favorite  remedies  in  disturbances  of  the  bow- 
els and  stomach,  and  this  helps  to  explain 
why  the  poorer  classes,  who  often  live  upon 
a wretched  diet  of  the  less  digestible  foods, 
such  as  coarse  bread  and  potatoes,  have  a 
craving  for  strong  and  stimulating  alcoholic 
drinks.  It  is  the  improper  and  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  wdiich  makes  them 
a scourge  to  man,  by  weakening  his  diges- 
tive apparatus  and  undermining  his  general 
health. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  said  that 
sugar  and  alcohol,  until  they  are  absorbed 
by  the  system,  hinder,  temporarily,  the  act- 
ual process  of  digestion,  at  least  in  the 
stomach.  After  their  disappearance  from 
there,  the  digestion  goes  on  more  vigorously 
than  if  they  had  not  been  taken. 

LARGE  VS.  SMALL  QUANTITIES  OP  ALCOHOL. 

A frequent  cause  of  confusion  in  dis- 
cussing the  action  of  alcohol  is  the  fail- 
ure to  distinguish  between  the  effects  of 
large  and  small  quantities.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  danger  of  excess,  or  the 
advisability  of  temperance.  But  many 
people  who  are  impressed  with  the  great 
evil  of  the  alcohol  habit,  and  are  intense- 
ly in  earnest  to  oppose  it,  are  inclined  to 
take  the  effects  of  large  quantities  as  a 
measure  of  what  a little  will  do,  forget- 
ting that  excess  of  even  the  most  health- 
ful food  is  harmful. 

The  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  tell 
where  is  the  line  between  useful  and  in- 
jurious quantities.  We  are  also  very 
likely  to  overlook  the  extent  of  the  harm 
that  comes  from  excess,  and  the  tendency 
to  that  excess.  Temperance  is  well  if  we 
only  remain  temperate,  but  some  people 
cannot  drink  in  moderation.  With  them 
the  choice  is  between  abstinence  and 
drunkenness.  In  this  fact,  and  in  the 
power  of  example,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
to  be  found  the  real  arguments  for  absti- 
nence. 

IS  ALCOHOL  FOOD  OR  POISON  ? 

The  answer  to  this  much-vexed  ques- 
tion depends  mainly  upon  our  definitions 
of  food  and  poison,  and  the  quantities 
of  alcohol  we  are  talking  about.  As  to 
the  definitions,  persons  naturally  disagree, 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  quibble  about 
what  may  be  left  to  the  dictionaries.  It 
is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  note  the 
facts  of  experiment  and  the  opinions  of 
authorities. 

Of  the  two  chief  functions  of  food,  the 
forming  of  tissue  and  the  yielding  of 
energy,  alcohol  performs  only  the  latter. 
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It  cannot  build  up  the  bodily  machine  or 
repair  it  as  it  is  worn  out,  but  it  can 
and  does  serve  as  fuel.  Just  how  it  com- 
pares in  fuel  value  with  the  fats,  sugars, 
and  starches,  or  just  how  these  latter 
compare  with  one  another  in  fuel  value, 
are  questions  as  yet  unanswered. 

Another  very  important  difference  be- 
tween alcohol  and  ordinary  food  materi- 
als is  that  it  has  an  action  upon  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  through  that  upon  the 
body  and  the  mind,  which  ordinary  foods 
do  not  exert.  In  consequence  of  this, 
only  comparatively  small  quantities  of 
alcohol  can  be  taken  without  serious 
derangement.  And  while  its  nutritive  ac- 
tion is  in  some  cases  very  important,  es- 
pecially with  aged  people  and  in  some 
forms  of  disease,  people  generally  do  not 
take  it  for  the  sake  of  its  nutritive  value. 

In  large  quantities  alcohol  is  poisonous. 
A large  enough  dose  is  fatal.  Used  ha- 
bitually in  smaller  quantities  it  may  not 
only  injure  health  but  cause  death. 
Whether  it  is  beneficial  or  harmful  de- 
pends upon  the  person,  his  bodily  condi- 
tion and  the  amount  taken.  If  we  de- 
fine a poison  as  any  substance  which, 
when  taken  Into  the  body  in  sufficiently 
large  amounts  may  be  injurious  or  fatal, 
alcohol  will  come  under  this  definition. 
But  using  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  commonly  understood,  namely,  as 
applying  to  substances  which  are  deadly 
or  always  injurious  in  their  ordinary  ef- 
fect, alcohol  in  small  quantities  cannot 
properly  be  called  a poison.  I cannot  now 
recall  an  instance  in  which  alcohol  in 
small  quantities  is  called  a poison,  in  this 
sense,  by  any  specialist  who  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  authority.  What  I wish 
to  show,  in  this  and  the  preceding  article, 
is  that  the  results  of  the  most  reliable  re- 
search and  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
physiologists  of  the  world  unite  in  saying 
that  alcohol  may  act  as  food  or  poison  or 
both,  according  to  circumstances,  and  that 
whether  it  acts  as  the  one  or  the  other 
is  largely,  though  not  wholly,  a matter 
of  quantity. 

OPINION'S  OF  LEADING  PHYSIOLOGISTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Physiological  Congress,  held  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  in  September,  1898,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  an  expression 
which  would  indicate  the  consensus  of 


opinion  of  leading  physiologists  regard- 
ing this  especial  subject,  and  the  follow- 
ing statement,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  the  president  of  the  congress,  was 
presented  and  offered  for  signature: 

The  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  taken 
in  a diluted  form,  in  small  doses,  as  indica- 
ted by  the  popular  phrase  “ moderate  use  of 
alcohol/1  in  spite  of  the  continued  study  of 
past  years,  have  not  as  yet  been  clearly 
and  completely  made  out.  Very  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  but,  thus  far,  the  results 
of  careful  experiments  show  that  alcohol, 
so  taken,  is  oxidized  within  the  body,  and  so 
supplies  energy  like  common  articles  of 
food,  and  that  it  is  physiologically  incorrect 
to  designate  it  as  a poison — that  is,  a sub- 
stance which  can  only  do  harm  and  never 
good  to  the  body.  Briefly,  none  of  the  exact 
results  hitherto  gained  can  be  appealed  to 
as  contradicting,  from  a purely  physiologi- 
cal point  of  view,  the  conclusions  which 
some  persons  have  drawn  from  their  daily 
common  experience  that  alcohol  so  used 
may  be  beneficial  to  their  health. 

The  occasion  was  particularly  favor- 
able, for  although  the  number  present  was 
not  large,  it  included  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  physiologists  of  the  world,  and 
many  were  well-known  investigators.  A 
very  few  members  objected  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  statement,  and  one,  although 
believing  it  to  be  correct,  refused  to  sign 
it  because  he  feared  it  might  be  misused 
by  liquor-sellers.  A large  proportion  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  submitted  express- 
ed their  approval  by  their  signatures. 
The  number  and  character  of  the  signers 
are  such  as  warrant  the  acceptance  of  the 
statement  as  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
physiologists  of  the  day. 

The  following,  by  Dr.  Parkes,  whose 
experiments  with  soldiers  were  cited 
above,  seems  to  me  fair  and  judicious. 
Although  I should  be  inclined  to  lay  a 
little  more  stress  upon  the  principle  that 
in  health  at  least  alcohol  is  superfluous 
or  worse,  and  to  urge  the  importance  of 
general  abstinence  from  its  use. 

The  facts  now  stated  make  it  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  dietetic  value 
of  alcohol  has  been  much  overrated.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  possible  at  present  to  con- 
demn alcohol  altogether  as  an  article  of 
diet  in  health ; or  to  prove  that  it  is  in- 
variably hurtful,  as  some  have  attempted  to 
do.  It  produces  effects  which  arc  often 
useful  in  disease  and  sometimes  desirable 
in  health ; but  in  health  it  is  certainly  not 
a necessity,  and  many  persons  are  much 
better  without  it.  As  now  used  by  man- 
kind, it  is  infinitely  more  powerful  for  evil 
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than  for  good;  and  though  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined  that  its  dietetic  use  will  cease 
in  our  time,  yet  a clearer  view  of  its  effects 
must  surely  lead  to  a lessening  of  the  ex- 
cessive use  which  now  prevails. 

THE  PLACE  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  ORDINARY  DIET. 

Here  again  there  is  a wide  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  men  who  have  the 
best  right  to  speak.  Specialists  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  are  more  disposed  to 
favor  its  occasional  use,  or  at  any  rate 
less  inclined  to  oppose  it  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, than  are  many  of  those  who 
are  chiefly  interested  in  the  sociological 
and  ethical  aspects  of  the  subject.  I also 
find  differences  of  view  in  different  coun- 
tries. 

Very  few  of  my  French,  Italian, 
and  German  acquaintances  are  total  ab- 
stainers, while  many  American  friends 
are  such.  In  England  I have  found  more 
abstainers  than  on  the  Continent,  and 
less  than  here.  Of  one  thing  I am  rea- 
sonably certain:  among  the  men  outside 
of  physiological  and  medical  circles,  what 
is  called  temperance  sentiment  is  strong- 
er by  far  in  this  country  than  abroad. 
The  use  of  wine  or  beer  at  the  family 
table  here  is  more  the  exception,  while 
abroad  it  is  often  or  generally  the  rule. 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  views  of  the 
leading  physiologists  and  hygienists  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  their  surround- 
ings, and  that  among  the  specialists  of 
eminence  to  whom  I have  referred  the 
number  who  would  favor  moderate  quan- 
tities of  alcoholic  beverages  for  ordinary 
dietetic  use  would  be  decidedly  smaller 
with  us  than  abroad.  I am  inclined  to 
think,  too,  that  a reason  for  this  difference 
in  view — sentiment  would  perhaps  be  the 
better  word — is  that,  for  some  reason  not 
yet  fully  explained  but  none  the  less  ef- 
fective, the  evil  of  the  alcohol  habit  is 
greater  here  than  on  the  Continent. 

All  the  best  physiological  authorities 
are  agreed  as  to  the  disadvantage  of  ex- 
cess in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages; 
but  a large  proportion  by  their  example, 
and  not  a few  by  their  teaching,  seem  to 
favor  the  use  of  small  quantities,  for 
either  their  agreeable  effects  or  their  hy- 
gienic value.  A comparatively  small  pro- 
portion in  this  country,  and  extremely  few 
in  Europe,  are  entirely  opposed  to  such 
beverages.  But  it  seems  equally  plain 
that  the  trend  of  opinion  on  both  sides 


of  the  Atlantic  is  very  strongly  towards 
temperance.  What  is  to  me  most  en- 
couraging is  that  not  only  thoughtful 
people  in  general,  but  also  scientific 
specialists,  are  more  and  more  inclined 
by  precept  and  example,  to  discourage  the 
use  of  alcohol  except  where  it  is  clearly 
beneficial. 

OTHER  VIEWS  UPON  THIS  SUBJECT. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  views  of 
physiologists  above  quoted  are  those  ad- 
vocated by  a considerable  number  of  most 
earnest  and  worthy  advocates  of  temper- 
ance reform.  I have  lately  looked  through 
a number  of  volumes  purchased  by  a 
well-known  clergyman  for  use  in  the  prep- 
aration of  sermons  on  temperance.  He 
selected  them  because  they  were  publish- 
ed by  a prominent  temperance  society, 
and  recommended  for  the  purpose.  They 
base  a large  part  of  the  argument  against 
alcohol  upon  its  physiological  action, 
which  is  discussed  in  much  detail.  They 
urge  that  it  has  no  nutritive  value;  that 
it  does  not  impart  either  heat  or  strength 
to  the  body ; that  it  retards  digestion,  and 
impedes  muscular  and  mental  action : 
that  it  is  an  artificial  and  not  a natural 
product,  that  since  it  is  a product  of  fer- 
mentation, it  cannot  be  useful;  that  it  is 
not  a food,  but  a poison ; that  it  is  always 
harmful,  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  mod- 
eration without  danger  of  excess,  that 
it  is  the  cause  of  numerous  diseases,  and 
the  chief  source  of  the  crime,  poverty, 
and  insanity  so  unfortunately  prevalent. 
Many  of  the  statements  and  arguments 
are  wholly  just,  and  very  few  are  without 
an  admixture  of  truth.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  books  is  one-sided.  They  magnify  the 
considerations  which  favor,  and  minimize 
or  ignore  those  which  oppose,  the  views 
they  urge;  they  present  doubtful  theories 
as  demonstrated  laws;  they  are  replete 
with  half-truths  and  exaggerations,  and 
are  not  free  from  statements  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  facts.  At  the  same  time 
they  cite  experiments  and  quote  writers 
in  such  ways  as  to  imply  the  support  of 
the  highest  scientific  authority.  I do  not 
believe  they  are  intentionally  wrong. 
The  trouble  is  that  they  were  written  for 
a purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  not  simply 
to  find  and  state  the  truth,  but  to  enforce 
what  is  felt  to  be  an  important  doc- 
trine. 
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ALCOHOL  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  YOUTH. 

The  laws  of  all  our  States  but  two  re- 
quire that  physiology,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  shall  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  Here  again 
there  is  an  unfortunate  contrast  between 
the  statements  of  many  of  our  school 
physiologies  and  the  consensus  of  scien- 
tific authority.  The  following  quotations 
are  from  so-called  u approved  ” text-books 
in  physiology  commonly  used  in  our 
schools  :* 

If  you  receive  into  your  stomach  a piece 
of  bread  or  beef,  nature  welcomes  its  pres- 
ence. The  juices  of  the  system  at  once  take 
hold  of  it,  dissolve  it,  and  transform  it  for 
the  uses  of  the  body.  . . . Soon  it  is  no  longer 
bread  or  beef;  it  is  flesh  on  your  arm;  its 
chemical  energy  is  imparted  to  you,  and  it 
becomes  your  strength.  If,  on"  the  other 
hand,  you  take  into  your  stomach  a little 
alcohol,  it  receives  no  such  welcome.  Na- 
ture treats  it  as  a poison.  Every  organ  of 
elimination,  all  the  scavengers  of  the  body 
....  at  once  set  to  work  to  throw  off  the  en- 
emy. So  surely  is  this  the  case  that  the 
breath  of  a person  who  has  drunk  only  a sin- 
gle glass  of  the  lightest  beer  will  betray  the 
fact.  The  alcohol  thus  eliminated  is  entire- 
ly unchanged.  Nature  apparently  makes  no 
effort  to  appropriate  it.  . . It  courses  ev- 
erywhere through  the  circulation  and  into 
the  great  organs  with  all  its  properties  un- 
modified. Alcohol,  then,  is  not,  like  bread 
or  beef,  taken  hold  of,  broken  up  by  the  mys- 
terious process  of  digestion,  and  used  by  the 
.body.  “ It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
an  aliment  ” or  food. — Steele,  Hygienic 
Physiology , pp.  178,  179. 

Alcoholic  drinks  greatly  hinder  the  work 
of  the  stomach.  They  cause  the  pepsin  in 
the  gastric  juice  to  precipitate  or  sink  to 
the  bottom,  instead  of  remaining  dissolved, 
as  it  ought,  in  this  important  digestive  fluid. 
The  gastric  juice,  thus  deprived  of  its  pep- 

*  This  legislation  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  influence  of  the  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  and  is  a most  note- 
worthy achievement.  The  same  powerful 
agency,  through  its  Department  of  Scien- 
tific Temperance  Instruction,  has  been  able 
to  influence  and  sometimes  to  control  in  a 
large  measure  the  character  of  this  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  by  favoring  text-books 
which  have,  and  opposing  those  which  have 
not,  its  official  approval.  All  of  the  accom- 
panying quotations  are  from  school-books 
officially  approved  by  that  department,  and 
the  first  one  and  the  last  two  are  from  series 
prepared  under  its  immediate  direction  and 
bearing  its  especial  recommendation.  I am 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  assurance 
has  been  given  that  some  of  these  statements 
will  be  modified  in  future  editions. 
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sin,  loses  its  power  to  dissolve  the  food, 
which,  therefore,  has  to  lie  in  the  stomach 
until  the  glands  can  throw  in  enough  new 
juice  to  dissolve  it. — Eclectic  SeiH es  of  Tem- 
perance Physiologies , No.  2,  p.  55. 

Alcohol  is  not  a food  or  drink.  Medical 
writers,  without  exception,  class  alcohol  as 
a poison. — Eclectic  Series , No.  3,  p.  57. 

.It  must  be  remembered  that  in  whatever 
quantity  or  wherever  alcohol  is  found  its 
nature  is  the  same.  It  is  not  only  a poison, 
but  a narcotic  poison. — Authorized  Physi- 
ology Series , No.  5,  p.  58. 

Beer  is  a fermented  drink  made  from 
barley  or  other  grain.  . . The  alcohol  re- 
mains in  the  beer,  making  it  a poisonous 
liquor...  When  the  grape  juice  has  been 
squeezed  out  and  its  sugar  turned  to  al- 
cohol, it  is  a poisonous  drink. — Authorized 
Physiology  Series , No.  2,  pp.  45  and  49. 

These  statements  are  misrepresenta- 
tions. They  belong  to  a kind  of  doctrine 
which  pervades  much  of  the  common 
temperance  teaching,  not  only  in  the 
public  school  but  in  the  Sunday-school, 
and  even  in  the  pulpit.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  judge  the  physiological  in- 
struction in  our  schools  from  such  quota- 
tions, and  often  where  the  text-books  re- 
ferred to  are  used  the  spirit  of  the  teach- 
ing is  not  the  same  as  theirs.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  general  character  of  the 
teaching  is  more  or  less  opposed  to  scien- 
tific fact.  The  evil  is  not  so  much  in  the 
absolute  untruth  as  in  the  exaggeration 
and  the  half-truth. 

I do  not  wish  to  speak  inconsiderately 
of  things  which  seem  so  vital  to  many  of 
the  most  earnest  and  devoted  people — 
those  who  would  shrink  from  intentional 
deceit.  We  meet  here  a peculiar  difficulty. 
In  criticising  the  method  we  may  appear 
to  oppose  the  purpose;  yet  improvement 
in  method  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  that  purpose. 

I think  that  one  of  the  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  true  temperance  reform 
is  this  very  exaggeration  which  makes 
so  large  a part  of  the  means  used  to 
promote  that  reform.  The  object  is  to 
teach  our  youth  to  resist  an  enormous 
evil.  The  evil  being  clearly  defined,  a 
doctrine  has  been  formed  to  meet  it, 
and  evidence  sought  to  sustain  that  doc- 
trine. Whatever  can  be  found  in  its 
favor  is  exaggerated;  whatever  opposes  it 
is  ignored  or  denied.  It  has  gradually 
ceased  to  be  the  propagandism  of  the  few, 
and  has  become  the  creed  of  the  many. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  human  dogma, 
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and  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
worthiness  of  the  cause  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  advocates  are  such  as  often 
to  deceive  the  very  elect. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  ABOUT  ALCOHOL? 

In  a discussion  which  followed  an  ad- 
dress to  an  audience  composed  largely  of 
temperance  workers,  this  question  was 
asked  me:  “You  tell  us  we  have  been 
teaching  what  is  not  true;  but  what  shall 
we  tell  the  boys,  to  save  them?”  In  my 
personal  opinion  the  main  points  to  be 
taught  are  such  as  follow: 

1.  We  should  not  teach  that  alcohol  is  a 
food  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
ordinarily  used.  We  cannot  discuss  its 
physiological  action  fairly  without  recog- 
nizing its  nutritive  value,  but  we  should 
explain  the  limitations.  If  we  say  that  it 
is  a food  and  stop  there,  the  boy  is  led  to 
think  of  it  as  he  thinks  of  bread  and 
meat,  and  we  encourage  him  to  use  what 
he  had  far  better  avoid. 

2.  We  should  not  teach  that  it  is  a 
poison  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
ordinarily  used.  Alcohol  in  large  quan- 
tities is  poisonous,  in  large  enough  doses 
it  is  fatal,  and  smaller  quantities  taken 
day  after  day  may  ruin  body  and  mind. 
Its  effects  vary  with  individuals  and  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  is  not  true  that  alco- 
hol in  small  quantities,  or  in  dilute  forms 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  ordinary  bev- 
erages as  people  most  commonly  drink 
them,  is  a poison. 

3.  We  may  say  that  the  moderate  use 
of  alcohol  is  fraught  with  danger ; but  the 
cases  where  the  occasional  glass  leads 
to  marked  excess  are  the  exceptions.  If 
we  present  them  to  the  thoughtful  boy 
as  the  rule,  he  will  detect  the  fallacy  and 
distrust  the  whole  doctrine. 

4.  We  may  say  that  alcohol  often  does 
harm  to  health  when  people  do  not  re- 
alize it,  that  it  prepares  the  system  for 
inroads  of  disease,  that  there  is  a grada- 
tion of  injury  from  forms  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  utter  ruin  of  health  and 
character.  But  to  present  the  “ horrible 
examples  ” as  a common  result  of  drink- 
ing is  untruthful.  For  that  matter,  I be- 
lieve that  the  picturing  of  the  frightful 
results  of  vice  to  young  and  innocent 
children  is  more  harmful  than  useful. 

5.  The  boy  or  the  man,  as  long  as  he 
is  in  good  health  and  does  not  need  al- 


cohol for  its  medicinal  effect  is  in  general 
better  off  without  it. 

6.  There  are  business  considerations, 
also,  that  strongly  favor  temperance.  Al- 
ready many  railroads  and  business  estab- 
lishments refuse  to  employ  men  who 
drink,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
more  will  do  so. 

7.  Great  as  is  the  danger  of  alcohol  to 
purse  and  health,  the  moral  injury  it 
causes  is  incomparably  worse.  Its  most 
terrible  effect  is  its  demoralization  of 
character.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 

8.  Temperance  is  always  advisable. 
This  we  may  emphasize  most  strongly. 
But  whether  or  not  we  shall  teach  the 
necessity  or  the  duty  of  abstinence  is  an- 
other matter.  About  this  the  best  men 
differ.  Two  who  disagree  may  be  equally 
honest.  It  is  neither  just  nor  wise  to 
teach  that  the  doctrine  of  total  absti- 
nence rests  upon  undisputed  principles 
of  either  physiology  or  morals.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  question  whether  a man 
should  be  a total  abstainer  depends  upon 
two  considerations — his  own  welfare  and 
the  influence  of  his  example.  The  first  is 
a question  of  policy.  Will  drinking 
injure  him?  If  so,  he  had  better  ab- 
stain. At  any  rate  he  ought  to  be 
sure  of  his  ground  before  he  begins,  and 
he  had  better  wait  until  he  reaches  ma- 
turity and  understands  himself  and  the 
subject  well  before  he  takes  the  risk.  The 
second  is  an  ethical  consideration.  Paul’s 
doctrine  of  abstinence  from  what  may 
cause  others  to  offend  is  a rational  and 
forceful  appeal  to  the  sense  of  duty.  We 
may  have  the  right  to  advise,  but  the  de- 
cision is  between  the  individual  and  his 
own  conscience. 

9.  An  ambitious  and  right-minded  boy 
wants  to  be  an  influential  and  useful 
man.  I think  he  should  be  shown  the 
harm  that  drinking  does  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  and  that  his  own  personal 
influence  will  be  better  if  it  is  on  the 
side  of  temperance.  However  much  good 
a man  may  do  in  helping  others  to  save 
their  money  and  promote  their  health, 
a still  greater  service  to  his  fellow-men 
is  that  which  helps  them  to  a higher 
plane  of  moral  living.  This  seems  to  me 
the  strongest  argument  for  temperance, 
as  for  all  that  self-denial  which  leads 
us  to  do  those  things,  and  those  things 
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only,  which  will  best  enable  us  to  ren- 
der that  highest  service  to  our  day  and 
generation. 

Whatever  we  teach  we  must  remem- 
ber that  exaggeration  and  misstatement 
bring  twofold  harm.  Not  only  are  they 
sure  to  be  detected  sooner  or  later,  and 
thus  defeat  their  purpose,  but  the  re- 
sult is  injurious  to  good  morals.  We 
impress  upon  the  pupil,  and  by  the 
most  effective  agency,  that  of  example 
— the  example  of  the  school,  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  even  the  pulpit — the  idea  that 
deception  is  allowable  in  a good  cause, 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  This 
is  undermining  the  very  foundations  of 
morality. 

The  supreme  object  of  education  is  the 
formation  of  character.  It  is  character 
that  opposes  evil  and  accomplishes  good. 
Character  is  shaped  by  instruction,  but 
it  is  built  upon  morality,  and  morality  is 
founded  upon  the  truth. 

In  this  effort  to  promote  morality  by 
instruction  the  success  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  spirit.  If  the  teaching 
is  based  upon  the  real  desire  for  truth, 
if  disputed  principles  are  referred  to  as 
questions  rather  than  demonstrated  facts, 
if  no  more  is  claimed  than  is  proven,  and 
if  under  these  restrictions  the  evils  of 
alcohol  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  and  the 
reformer  speak  with  the  power  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  as  well  as  profound  con- 
viction, the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
calculably useful. 

THE  MORAL  VS.  THE  MATERIAL  ARGUMENTS 
FOR  TEMPERANCE. 

It  seems  to  me  futile  to  attempt  to 
base  the  argument  for  temperance,  and 
especially  for  abstinence,  mainly  on  the 
material — that  is,  the  physiological  and 
economic — considerations.  Specialists  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  are  no  more  in- 
terested in  temperance  reform  than  other 
men.  Total  abstainers  among  them 
are  exceptions.  If  they  are  not  persuaded 
by  the  facts  they  know  so  well  in  both 
theory  and  practice,  what  can  we  expect 
from  teaching  the  average  boy  or  man 
a little  of  the  theory  ? 

Moreover,  if  we  tell  the  whole  truth, 
the  argument  for  abstinence  is  not  so 
complete  as  to  give  it  the  desired  force. 


Some  of  the  facts  are  so  opposed  to  phases 
of  the  popular  temperance  teaching  that 
liquor-dealers  have  to  change  them  but 
little  to  make  them  useful  as  advertise- 
ments. Earnest  temperance  workers  re- 
proach the  physiologist  for  putting  into 
the  hands  of  their  adversaries  the  most 
effective  weapon  which  can  be  used 
against  them.  The  reason  why  facts 
seem  so  dangerous  is  that  temperance  re- 
form has  been  supported  by  false  argu- 
ments until  its  adherents  feel  that 
those  arguments  are  almost  inseparable 
from  the  cause  itself.  If  the  strongest 
weapon  against  a doctrine  is  the  truth, 
it  is  time  to  revise  the  doctrine.  Nor 
need  we  fear  the  result  of  the  revision. 
If  we  believe  in  the  divine  order  of  na- 
ture, we  may  fully  accept  its  laws. 

We  need  not  abandon  the  material  ar- 
gument altogether — even  when  limited  to 
the  strictest  truth,  it  is  strong  and  telling 
— but  the  moral  argument  is  stronger 
still.  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  former,  and  the  latter  urged  too  little. 

Temperance  reform  is  moral  reform. 
Our  people  are  keenly  alive  to  ethical 
ideas.  And  youth  is  a time  when  thought 
is  fresh,  and  mind  and  heart  are  open  to 
the  truest  ethical  impulses.  The  harm 
which  alcohol  does  to  health,  the  eco- 
nomic injury  it  brings  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  community,  are  terrible  enough, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  supreme  evil 
which  comes  from  its  misuse  is  its  effect 
upon  character,  the  moral  ruin  which 
it  brings.  Here  we  may  keep  within  the 
truth,  and  here  make  the  strongest  ap- 
peals. 

RATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

The  saloon  has  three  powerful  supports 
— the  thirst  for  drink,  the  need  of  a part 
of  the  community  for  social  intercourse, 
and  the  profit  of  the  liquor-dealer.  The 
taste  for  drink  is  very  general,  it  often 
increases  with  the  using,  and  the  saloon- 
keeper has  learned  how  to  foster  it.  The 
social  need  is  legitimate  and  very  large; 
the  saloon  in  meeting  it  attracts  the  tran- 
sient visitor,  and  serves  as  the  “ poor 
man’s  club.”  The  manufacture  and  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  is  a great,  well-or- 
ganized, and  powerful  business  interest. 

The  means  adopted  to  oppose  the  saloon 
are  varied.  The  tea  and  coffee  houses  and 
other  “ temperance  ” resorts,  supported 
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by  private  benevolence,  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide a social  substitute,  while  reducing 
the  temptation  to  drink.  The  so-called 
Gothenburg  system,  which  puts  the  sale 
of  liquors  in  the  hands  of  organizations 
of  responsible  citizens,  who  derive  no 
profit  beyond  interest  on  money  invested ; 
and  the  South  Carolina  dispensary  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  State  assumes  com- 
plete charge  of  the  retailing,  sells  only 
by  the  bottle,  and  does  not  allow  drink- 
ing on  the  premises — both  these  do  away 
with  the  inducement  to  sell  for  profit, 
and  the  latter  with  the  social  feature 
also.  High  license  is  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  number  and  limit  the  loca- 
tions of  places  where  liquor  is  sold, 
the  details  of  the  legislation  being  adapt- 
ed to  the  public  support  upon  which 
it  depends  for  success.  Prohibitory  legis- 
lation endeavors  to  do  away  with  the 
retail  trade  altogether,  save  for  medi- 
cinal purposes;  sometimes  with  fair  suc- 
cess, but  too  often  with  such  lack  of 
public  support  as  to  make  the  statutes 
a dead  letter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  constant  infrac- 
tion of  the  law.  Temperance  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  is  an  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  public  opinion  of  the  future 
in  favor  of  reform,  and  is  eminently  ra- 
tional, provided  children  are  taught  what 
science  actually  demonstrates,  and  what 
in  the  future  they  will  be  able  to  believe. 

If  this  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  not  a 
just  one,  it  illustrates  my  main  point  the 
more  clearly.  What  I am  trying  to  show 
is.  that  the  disease  is  so  complex  that  it 
is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  that 
both  the  causes  and  the  methods  of  cure 
vary  in  different  localities,  and  that  the 
remedies  which  wise  and  earnest  men 
and  women  are  trying  to  apply  show  at 
once  the  differences  in  the  estimate  of 
the  evil  and  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
cure.  All  this  means  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a very  serious  and  complicated 
sociological  problem,  and  that  we  must 
understand  it  better  before  we  can  handle 
it  as  we  ought.  It  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  rational  way  that  we  are  learn- 
ing to  follow  in  the  % treatment  of  our 
great  problems  generally. 

We  need  first  of  all  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
study.  The  Committee  of  Fifty  for  the 
Investigation  of  the  Drink  Problem  have 


been  engaged  for  several  years  in  such 
inquiries.  The  results  of  their  investi- 
gation of  the  economic  and  legislative 
phases  have  already  been*  published. 
Those  upon  the  social,  physiological,  and 
ethical  phases  are  soon  to  be  reported. 
Of  course  no  such  organization,  whose 
inquiries  depend  mainly  upon  the  labor 
and  the  money  which  its  members  con- 
tribute, can  settle  such  questions ; but  the 
results  which  they  are  reaching,  even 
when  not  conclusive,  are  suggestive,  and 
the  questions  are  being  set  before  the  pub- 
lic in  a way  to  help  their  further  investi- 
gation. It  is  essential  that  such  know- 
ledge be  gained,  that  the  public  be  put  in 
possession  of  it,  and  that  it  be  practi- 
cally applied.  To  this  end,  three  things 
seem  to  me  necessary: 

The  first  is  that  the  public  have  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
drink  evil.  Many  people  know  very  little 
of  the  subject,  and  many  others  have  ac- 
quired very  incorrect  ideas  as  to  the  phys- 
iological, economic,  and  other  bearings 
of  the  subject.  The  untaught  gnd  thq- 
mistaught  make  together  an  unfortunate- 
ly large  part  of  the  community.  Here 
is  an  important  work  for  the  various 
associations  that  consider  our  larger 
economic,  social,  and  ethical  problems; 
it  is  pre-eminently  a question  for  the 
pulpit,  and  calls4  for  fuller  treatment 
than  it  has  received  from  the  press. 

The  second  need  is  more  rational 
methods  of  temperance  work.  Saying 
this  does  not  disparage  the  work  already 
done.  We  honor  the  pioneer  reformer, 
even  if  he  has  not  known  all  that  needs 
to  be  known  of  the  territory  he  is*explor- 
ing,  and  even  if  in  the  warmth  of  his 
zeal  he  may  have  lacked  in  moderation. 
But  the  time  has  come  for  the  calm  and 
careful  study  of  the  causes  and  the  adap- 
tation of  the  treatment  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease. 

The  third  need  is  more  general  and  in- 
fluential support.  The  great  body  of  ear- 
nest, thoughtful,  public-spirited  people, 
whose  influence  ultimately  decides  the 
attitude  of  the  community  towards  the 
great  public  questions,  and  upon  whom 
we  must  depend  for  the  success  of  the 
temperance  movement,  should  be  general- 
ly and  actively  engaged,  thus  becoming  a 
force  which,  accumulating  slowly  and 
working  surely,  will  be  irresistible. 
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IT  is  a tradition  among  the  fruit-deal- 
ers of  New.  York  city  that  when  it 
was  desired  to  celebrate  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1814  by  a 
grand  banquet,  only  a half-barrel  of  rai- 
sins could  be  found  in  the  city  for  the 
making  of  a plum  pudding.  Of  dried 
cherries  there  were  none,  and  apples  were 
scarce.  At  the  present  writing  Califor- 
nia alone  holds  a record  of  103,000,000 
pounds  of  raisins  shipped  out  of  the  State 
in  one  year,  and  a fair  crop  of  apples  in 
New  York  State  would  supply  the  entire 
world.  The  money  paid  for  103,000,000 
pounds  of  raisins,  as  the  housewives  buy 
them,  amounts  to  something  like  $26,- 
000,000,  and  there  are  other  States  which 
grow  raisins. 

The  present  condition  of  the  fruit 
trade  in  the  United  States,  however,  is 
something  which  at  best  can  only  be 
shadowed  forth  to  the  mind,  for  statis- 
tics appall,  and  vast  figures  mean  nothing. 
It  is  matter  of  railroads  and  States,  of 
millions  of  acres  and  thousands  of  pack- 
ing-factories, of  ships  and  warehouses 
and  trains.  Men  transact  millions  of  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  business  a year  in  some 
small  branch  of  it,  and  yet  they  can  tell 
you  nothing.  I met  a man  who  handles 
$200,000  worth  of  grapes  every  season, 
but  he  could  not  inform  me  concerning 
grapes  in  the  United  States.  Ilis  deal- 
ings were  with  one  vineyard  alone.  I 
sought  another  man  whose  peach-orchard 
in  Georgia  contains  212,000  trees,  but  all 
he  knew  about  was  his  own  orchard. 

“ I don’t  knows”  he  said,  “ how  big  the 
peach  crop  is  in  this  country.  My  orchard 
isn’t  so  very  large — there  are  a good  many 
like  this.” 

“ Tell  me  about  apples,”  T inquired 
of  an  apple-broker,  who  for  fifteen  years 
has  seen  the  apple-market  grow  so  that 
Vol.  Cl. -No.  ( 06.-97 


he  himself  controls  two  orchards,  in 
different  States,  as  large  as  Central 
Park. 

“ On  my  life,  now,”  he  answered,  “ I 
couldn’t.  I don’t  know.  I might  tell 
you  about  Montana  and  Kansas,  but  I 
don’t  know  much  about  the  other  States. 
There  is  an  awful  lot  of  apples  raised  in 
this  country.” 

“ Montana?”  I said.  “ Do  they  raise 
apples  in  Montana?” 

“ Some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the 
world  are  there,”  he  answered. 

“ Large  ones  ?” 

“ Oh,  sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
trees.  You’ve  heard  of  Marcus  Daly, 
haven’t  you  ? He  has  an  orchard  of  sixty 
thousand  trees  out  there.” 

“ Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  an- 
nual yield  of  apples  in  the  United  States 
amounts  to?” 

“ Well,  no.  In  1894  it  was  worth 
about  $150,000,000;  but  that  was  six 
years  ago.  What  it  will  be  this  year  I 
couldn’t  say.” 

“ Does  that  represent  the  price*  to  the 
consumer,  or  the  amount  the  farmers  re- 
ceived ?” 

“ The  farmers,  of  course.  It  would  be 
three  times  that  if  we  were  talking  about 
consumers.” 

So  it  was  with  oranges,  pineapples, 
strawberries>  and  melons. 

Out  and  away,  however,  from  the  jun- 
gle of  brokers  and  commission  merchants, 
wrho  occupy  and  enliven  a goodly  section 
of  every  American  city,  some  order  is  to 
be  found.  Here  and  there,  in  States  and 
capitals,  dwell  men  who  keep  watch — ap- 
ple experts,  and  wiseacres  in  grapes,  who 
know  and  can  tell  how  stands  the  pro- 
duction of  these  things.  Thus  it  is  that 
one  may  learn  of  $80,000,000  worth  of 
strawberries  grown  and  consumed  in 
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these  United  States  in  a single  sea- 
son. 

This  seems  difficult  to  believe,  even 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  strawberry  season  begins  in  all  the 
large  cities  in  late  November,  and  ends 
the  following  August,  and  that  the  prices 
fall  from  a dollar  to  six  cents  a quart  as 
the  season  advances,  and  then  gradually 
rise  to  a dollar  again  at  the  end.  One 
must  see  the  depots  and  the  trains,  the 
flourishing  gardens,  blooming  in  Janu- 
ary in  southern  Florida,  and  the  careful 
picking  still  going  on  in  August  far 
north  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  berries  from  these  ex- 
tremes which  make  the  price  a dollar 
for  the  first  and  last  boxes  sent  to  the 
cities. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is,  however,  the 
brief  period  of  time  in  which  the  growing 
of  strawberries  has  assumed  such  enor- 
mous proportions.  Twenty  years  ago  all 
the  strawberries  eaten  by  the  2,000,000 
people  included  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Jersey  City  were  grown  in  Long  Isl- 
and and  New  Jersey.  Since  then  the 
producing  area  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tended. Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia began  to  grow  them,  not  only  for 
New  York,  but  for  the  Boston  market, 
and  fast  freight  lines  were  established  to 
transport  the  product.  Then  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  and  Florida  were  added, 
and  now  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennes- 
see, and  Arkansas  raise  vast  quantities  of 
strawberries,  and  ship  to  all  large  cit- 
ies. 

It  costs  but  two  cents  to  ship  a box  of 
strawberries  from  southern  Arkansas  to 
New  York;  and  many  are  the  car-loads 
that  come  across  the  land  at  express  speed 
to  supply  the  Eastern  demand. 

The  production  of  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  other  such  fruit  has  been 
estimated,  but  since  the  estimates  are  all 
large,  let  the  least  of  them  serve  for  il- 
lustration. Huckleberries  are  not  so  nu- 
merous. They  are  not  even  gathered  by 
growers,  because  they  are  wild.  Moun- 
tains and  swamps  are  their  strongholds, 
and  men  must  gather  them  under  diffi- 
culties; yet  $1,000,000  worth  are  marketed 
in  New  York  alone. 

But  the  proportion  which  the  fruit 
trade  has  readied  is  most  significant  in 
the  larger  fields  of  oranges,  lemons, 


grapes,  and  apple*.  Two  years  hence,  if 
not  next  year,  the  California  orange  crop 
will  supply  every  market  in  the  country, 
and,  it  is  asserted,  at  prices  that  will  ex- 
clude all  foreign  competition,  without  the 
aid  of  a protective  tariff.  Last  year  12,- 
000  car-loads  of  oranges  and  demons  were 
shipped  from  that  State,  and  this  season 
the  crop  is  estimated  at  from  15,000  to 

18.000  cars.  Yet  there  are  200,000  trees 
which  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing. 

In  Florida  the  yield  for  the  present 
year  will  be  1,000,000  boxes,  or  3300  cars. 
Arizona  has  developed  this  industry  to 
the  extent  of  shipping  100  cars  a week, 
and  yet,  previous  to  1873,  oranges  were 
not  commercially  grown  in  the  United 
States.  All  we  ate  were  imported. 

A nearer  view  heightens  the  meaning 
of  these  figures.  Thus  fifty  cities  east  of 
California  receive  one  car-load  or  more  of 
oranges  per  week  from  the  coast.  This 
is  not  large  when  thought  of  in  connec- 
tion with  New  York,  but  when  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  Dayton,  Utica,  Ind- 
ianapolis, Grand  Rapids,  and  the  like,  it 
becomes  more  interesting.  Lots  of  five 
cars  are  frequently  cut  out  of  through 
trains  at  Detroit  and  distributed  up  the 
east  coast  of  Michigan — thus  Mt.  Clem- 
ens, one  car;  Saginaw,  one  car;  Kalama- 
zoo,* one  car,  and  so  on. 

No  one  need  be  advised  of  the  extent 
of  the  orange-orchards  in  California,  but 
of  Florida  a word  may  not  be  amiss.  In 
a small  portion  of  Manatee  County,  near 
the  towns  of  Manatee  and  Palmetto,  are 
twelve  orange-groves,  aggregating  33,000 
trees,  and  in  the  entire  county  are  300 
other  groves,  with  a total  of  more  than 

300.000  trees,  planted  in  the  last  twelve 
years. 

Near  the  town  of  Winter  Haven,  in 
the  middle  section  of  the  State,  there 
are  1000  acres  of  trees  which  produet1 

75.000  boxes  of  oranges.  Around  every 
village  convenient  to  a railroad  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  State  are  orange-groves, 
a score  or  more,  containing  any  where- 
from 500  to  5000  trqes,  so  loaded  with 
golden  fruit  that  the  branches  must  l>e 
propped  to  sustain  the  weight.  This  is 
the  second-rate  orange  section  of  the 
Union.  In  the  true  orange  country — 
California — the  marvels  of  this  industry 
are  numerous.  From  groves  and  store- 
houses in  Riverside  County  999,120  boxes 
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vrtijh  act  thjfr£\  tnfriy  ^vn£S  01m*  the  old  p?j?e  imrr^m  >?retv  up  ifr 

among  the  ^it^li-pioki .-r-  ami  ]»^-,)dv-)>iU'k-  wu^rey  ;imi  the  ni^d  riu.v  h\\h  'seeme.cl 
The  xyfioje  ^ti cm  ’•>£ • the  yfciypn  ■wer/ib  mnjr  V>t;  hofer 

from  (/trWui  t<>  SmiUublh.,  At-  huiiginod  ihan tuhl.  allied  .imta*-.. 

hany,  Ouihivrl.  -iiii < 1 r-*H  -Gaines,  S§  &p|  p vocm-.  peeking,  vyhx-h 

Ut&wlwj ' of  fruiting  tuvr  and  Jolloty  the  inamhef  imureYhmmiy,  haw 

''  iii^r»r  T*.  opr  etimehettfy  r3Iptt£.V  ha.* Hmved  izi 
man  ..^ar^hdltnift;.  ,xv)W  ipdiV5xl'u^iiy  o{  a !biiinfre*I  itv?>W>  to  file 

eonivn)h  .U^/rOO  lice-.  Vo^WAy  tbi*  is  srmdk'H  <vf  tvwm:  Tar  ami  away  v retirl* 
one  of  (he  larger  poadi-rtfchawte  h*  uf  nature*  of  ft 

f*t>>f£un  On*  confibiiKif-ion  of  ••  men  in  arv/ivv  mu*'  n.f  # ^a$bTejOi- 

Kurt  ..‘Valley  controls.  tyXO.H'fcl  jroe*. . lu  vum{\  bearing  their  gift*  of  :g'X«U 

the  ijmiddmrhood  of  ibi*  town  nro  KH),0W;  uv»;  iw.\  l/;.vrnty.  1m  .^^u'.sorv  rhe: 
tree*  m friji  fnivtag^  iHi$  year.  An*i  yet“  ‘ roadwayr^  jiovd  >it lisr  ii^ W 

iby*;  peayh(  iudtissfry  '-jfi;  kn^tjpn  to  ,fc  m ite  uty/i*  \vitit  4Juf  fefctii  'braJ^cbfe  ’b.f 

udmcj  here.  In  of  Um?.  *J  fruit  thr;  tree*,  a tv  lilby]  wi'th  ^ov^red  wagvir^ 

b(uj>i«^l  tr>  ivastt-rii  i v<J  W^vvrn  market bvarin^r  »!h‘.  nc-li.  jk-!d  to  ^turo.  jii 
t ho  iiali^try,  has'  itinf  bc^urL  The  rail-  me-houre^  at  zre  limni.fi*4>  • I 

.road  travvrairg  W§  one.  W'd^r*  jx«rid!i-*(1  workap.?,  ^rbviirig-,  ^rapiHtig,  itroiutg.  .1  i 

17H0  la«t’  ^daWn,  loatwd:  b ip  whjyh  m^n, 

4i<ui  u^ftl  at  tlafc  varioxis  puuvt*  of  wortu-i^  and  vliinlivn  t'.wni  but  to  buu»*r 

monk.  I11  It  ho  past  fvTi  yi-ar>  ?;ho  SMioe  .with  their  Muir  ihr  nfn*rnng  of  ho«rr«taV 
roa.t  ||&.;  hijJtt;  rw(.?nty-fivo  to'i'Ks  of  -[»'>♦*  fabv*hu!md  Wi-rilfh.  Amt  y<*i  U 'must  u»»r 

(ravlo  <0  io-«M.VMfOv«da^vi^owor-  whos<*.or-  i»u  forgotten  that  *hir  i.-  iho  tvaoh 
•ohJiniiT  were  unn'mir  hi\e  To  iu  *.oio  >*v.*t h »n  *>t  ttoor^ia,  Klso- 

somo  fart  hoi  hh ;»  ut  i lm  ami  whoro  m dio  Stat»j.  nro'hing«.  orii»ar.lsft  atol 

t hi  * importaTico  of:  thi^  orir  frujr  c r««7>  oot^uh*  of  it  in  tb<?  -rost^if  tho  <*u\tocry.. 
h«*ro,  it  liia.v  by  VnHl  that  in  flu*  Thu  Dolawaro  i-m\\  ^weaii  wer  umny 

i»orho<nJ  of  Ail‘iiny  1 bf'ro  are  ( in  ronnd  *»f  tba*  ^mall  ;S • n iva*  />-?>- 
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*t(  -^yfvitUiw.'  ;j^$§ii  a lio^eti  fruits  in  (incirf;, 

just  past  Rum! ot; i]<  \ii  ionii.~Ji*>  lii^K  LRuls  <punDi tu & Oalilorm:t  pr.a}'i'*o 
sftrn»-  ifuinbor.  vm«l  h<rii*l*  otic  #jY*ht»?d  of*  iu«*n  <*(  ri»ru*v-i  ♦ \'ify  « fruit  than 
H^Worn^  MaryUml u&l* tuiy _.>>_rhifr ' -f.f i<>. 

/ir.ul  M|eblji?ati  * u rpus$f>i* : ■ ; Jmrtc ': • ; ; f t 1^1  if»  ti>T  j fruity, 

CumlM-rlm^L  Dwyoryhard  of  an-i  iti  tlnm  Stole*  am]  mg  fops  vlm-ii 

'’ '■  !- Jtlv^ ’ ‘ $rp\vjp£  fuf  the  imr- 
i'luucv  (Jrvhar*]  At  ' p^vfev ; thajAAfoy  ;of  Ta;|rf<l  iii* 

}!:>r!»*i?. . n‘--i»J«.;>  .•in;  ycnflouan  t*p »-a>M  «<-»v  M ^ lit  1^7^*  what: 

c’. : Uircte rd«:‘  • Uif^iibciut«  'fruit  t*r  hri  bin!  <w«e 

j^P  Id r rs  ;?,s.o;i*Hn  | \riii'.  (htr  Enmity  7 rum  ■ C\»liD.«rnia,  1 1 i 0 W*t»  >'Jcl  by  t !u 

ni'/ • pofthi]/;**  '■ 'price*,-  With  slight 
>h  a iluJIar  :i  rfceym'd  by  ^tiDrte  n£  pn<*«*  ihr-  ***»ml>‘riou  ciVii- 

of  *iti~  ryum-  uiMiV’d  until  ft-hmv  hyOOr  railroad 

i y- ^ stripped  yO/iOD-  'fva  \vvi*0  bid?  tuy  per- 
il/ 'Ok*  Mini-  pro « . Th»nr  ju\  fctvc  ocpfibh  >*hy.Mtfcv  \Vito  until  three 

ti<  iiN  X ■ ■ *v  , ) * ■ !''.'•  ■*.  > MUlilly  ii<>Htfl  % • yoh  J&tmy  by  whHt  Inin:  'ICuA  r :<  <-\*y 

p'»-;ii--h  fi'-cjK,  »’»T  >troMMt,  rj;\th  inumuernble  dt'pnidmt 

Hitiir  due  with  ^prttrali  feuds, one  iimmt^riK‘Ut*i|H.-  ^;L%-  usiuty  per  week  Duly 
tojinuConr/  Uiv  car^.yvriitJ  s**}ft,s  of  frubsc  Ai  iUut 

4d  >>W  'kifeft  ur  another  n»vi»vrWlj/*yl  wr-  rimo  W> utk}^<  • Wefu  uot  to  k ju«l  befofu 
luin  StvDfO  or  r ♦. »n-.  A-  h moUyr  cf  Jnn»%  ami  th-  tir^f  cArOond  mmVed. 

it  ;i.^./iuftt  th^  tn  tir-tt <*«I  Kfuu  in»pnrtt.*r^  *a  profit  t>f 

»f*.-rfi>.y%  w*  .ri»*i’i  in.  [.n whi,  *-.  ^1400.  Thyn  h‘C>il  ^r>iwiti]^  itf 

emit  rn^h.r:  rmov  n. j k-  and  v*:‘^Aahh-s,  I’ruii-,  div»*  whi«d>  t (ru*  rlO,otxt  ?wivs 

Xf»w  rfr^V^::  .prfdiifik  ui  hay’p  Wn  i^futol  ^!Ut  'frU'iK  ;tr*i^:  ulrmi^ 

ivdiui^ly^ ■ -*p u>> «■  j Vb: 1 vif‘  -jcr'rii | Piuoii-.  y)H'bOO(K^ivfcii  X*>  .a.f jphcnryshaH^. 
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Iw  ft'fev  t ijfrf  f of*  t ijilflf  Hr  huild  tip  a hu^iuc&fe  for  tjueir 

(I1H—  <1  ?,}Hrri^  of  t:fiatiih}npi>  — VfcM  *‘.tii>.  Hr  veil  1|  <T|lf  1 I^mI  rAr-Jond#  .Were 

*btf>pv?i  mil  ot’  ihv  ttls'He  ah  spwllnfitffc*.  .raiso!  «h  Ta xav  iOony  thro-  '/ftifit*  a t ier 
Hjey-Wl  pryvloM^ly  liK'ii  ^r«nri»  f*.»r  Ihh-m*-.  f Iiv  \wbm  Uftil  \&r}\  . inh-nH.imi  to  i)u' 
jit  wJmt  in  lumwi i the  At-  oft  \ 

i\l|» ' v;  Jc-»^a:- ‘ iirip  >>f  E»tU^vrty  rATOrt  tmt  fnr  n 

!?unl  l-n  wnK'>  1«niy  iuivl  tvw  mikvr- fOK  «>  i < m J iirj^  tbE  jM’\v  ito^/V  >v)h  n fruitv 
wlifoli  »>ym*  at  [V-Ma,  iu  the  ovtrth-  wilP^o:It.>nirer  V bronchi  Uy  thi-?.:- emmtry 

vo  o . aiijj  oi,!>  at  iK’liy.  >ji  thr  m.-m/H-  Irom  ahroa'l,  inis  fas  ti  the*  irnAvuig  t«f 

east.  iS<*in»  N<*\v  York  onhthissimi  uni-  j>mm^'  tlio  cotjumiviul  rise  of  whhrh  nan 
chants,  seo'iri^  1 1 1 cv f ’ ife-: ;Hi*Hk ' ft**,  Uf  « fEfrtmge  of  xciPue  hrotight 

•Samples'  tvijich  c4ttTi$’'/ to  (0  feyi  .i'tymy  in  I&fttf 

£ok>mk>  ah.]  W^r>H(  a tvuitpmgil  of  or-  by Pierre  fVJJien  ;jn#l  V\v  him  *eni  to  iris 
^iUn/Htioo  wlnrk  KsmI»^*I  .in  VSd  eatv  Lqiiis,  m Sun  Vtalifomia. 

load*  W*jiiu  rA»M*<] >x«d  FiAt*  P;v*.a  thy- Mt.v  Xor  until  1-mH  a lur.^  v»ohnM  jdauE' 

r^xt  -seavjn.  f /profit,;  ‘ yd;  Atyi  JV^y?.  ilk-  W/  v^prp  w 

rlit'iO  U'ii'  !i  -Am rid  f\^lr  (|[r  ||  j!,o  V tPud 

TO  pirovt  nK-kuK,  \yft  ti  thy.  iVauh  Suar.-.  fh< • onipuf  of  '-t.it*;--  Hir^c / ! ^row-' 

t)ii\y  y>HM  ior--fv.tr!.-  yr<  .< \U>  i A m ^ -in  i V?ivforni;v  af.  thui  tf-fpO  >!**{  vtot 

1^8,  ^n\v.  boholtl  tiy?  KmnfeJ  of  Mcy<>f»n  fiw  or  V?  fifur*'*.!  frml 

ihU  rapiMly  vrotvin^  truu:  irVdvWfT^  uv  por  ainuuiy  v*.jo1«..'  r-H.-.y  t}(»-  ]kun*--pro;- 
lrl.»ri»ia^  y(?.Of«Iina^ , AiaA  iIik’mo*  <'/*v;h-*U;v  o/  thr 

Arfs'OP'.io.  mitf  T*‘.y^T  $$$&&  l nitrtf  &iufc h > poowlis 

fi^ani  of  t)i<-  ^oiakxfpl  sijlc* of  ?fi.i.v.  <\j  r-urc-d  froU-  a .yy  r.  •:AVO|v  ry<n;irk 

melon,  aral  having  on  tyve  to  1 n-,.  . ^ iV  -fT  h*  amohrr 

planted  a fotfi  >.u*ror.,:  Tooi«y ; 31.-000  iUTryt  ttin-vtl^u.  nmn«  tv.  thaf  ro'  p; 

OfaitorKl  ;5rtsi ^0,  ; sV*y  i iVrf>^  ttCAnrly 

Or- -i.*uA  V»  ifto  rai-tii.e  "f  )0a*js\  fv»vi  Tuel  fiO.oiFr.nno  r '0 m«1-  i a!>ro;»Of  wlir*reas 
m&.H  beui^r  ynii^tottlv'  fal^xl.  H/ojui?  Tip;  7 jtxypf  ^i*a  y^wpil.v  05<)^ 

i > i v;yj('  i»i<ii-  v if,r  iiuroiluefion  Khs  \mjri  nuo  p>>i;r*tj-,  '.l\v-  v>*.  Hvr  f.:r{y.*nnie  am* 

(Hie  IP  fin  ,'O.rrr-v  lif  tin  ‘Iff  nlK  of  iaryv  rfAno  ■*., hi  p»tllv0U-r  tjiat.  vv.  ij-sctl  Vi^jrjy  ftv 
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A similar  change  Inir  been  e.tfi'eied  by  vyi  tu*  than  tn  I 
th©.  growing;  :af\  rfti  sifts  m t.h&  mtift.iry,  jcv^la/'  he  y$pli 
Iftftv ' " yield,  of  whhh  ’•  Ikis  :'  At • ■' ,py.I 

muT  There  ie  mi  record  »>f . any  raOim*  ueret?  ; 
grown  fftr^itarkvt  ^wYhius  • 

<fii)00  i iiosdy  frofti  two  in  mehMf;  ,e 

iuul  Yolo  eoftntms,  Uaiifornia,  oO  ‘v<- 

w«‘iv  i>r< « ju<*« -«l  in  l-iT’.v  . Minee  rluit  time  viUme  ,..  ,..  =->  ,&bbdV 

has  takt'ii  plav«*  t>l!  rlit  iunncow  growth*  t/ihle  * for.  their  win'.1  und  i r mb  grape 
reqnirmg  ffaOO  -earn  em’h  year  to  haul  Hmt  prudfter,  Tire  -mm  of  the 

•Oi .left  Californftt-  lu\^.  to  spare-  of  ijhi*  oiie  • -&stf  hovvevei\  i>  iUu.e  portion  of  western 
fm.it.  W«  huy-c  r»o  «fy;  • imports  'from  \>w  V-uk  and  m*r(herft  tthio  which  lu.»iv 
abroad  front  TTBiadilb  pcnimtU  in  IbVJO,  dore  about  Lake  Ernkf  t%H*  grap«*s  are 
n*  a hare  rln%  r:-urt  ajuf  hare  raised  b.v  the  humirtd  AheaXaiii-}  ftms— 

hejLTmt  exporting,  Lath-  transactions  tike  thirty  m forty  rhoo^oeU  ear  lomU  in  a 
find.  wh}0  took  pine e Uaf  A)*r<-fy  in  sv^vvm  >:.  • " ;-  \ 0 ♦ x - * \ 

which  ’thirty -five  rsydotoi*  were  sold  to  h-;  tim  V\Y o | h»*  ^yn  o)  (n‘  i)M  grape 
<un‘  V'lnomn  (Otiitiu^nM',  h"us«  fi.r  1155.-  \s  liiniovf  heymnj  bekm..  Michj* 

>'HKt  are  iiecornoig  e«moioi),;  . Tin  local,  g;ui  imponaift • .trt-nf^-.grouine  State, 

demand  in  several  af  our large rinm  fern  and  so  is  Wiso.mj-so,  m.n  y every 

\iimnt!;y  ealls  for  nnich  Ifuger  dmtuH?  m-  Smo-  §j||  one  m tv/e  «mp».»w«rir  ofO-urnO 
Bm  raisins  fin;-  only  a.  /faction  of  out  and  Avine-e-Ohu^.  California.  - of  ?-<m*scs 
grftjieigrntvift^  mtluaCry—um  affair  whieh  leads  till  oihitfi  ]n  Jhis.  p- 
ie*<i iiiles  all  nor  Ai.ueriean  mne*  au/i  hire  fruits,  producing  live  tine-  o-  m >»ey 
hn»U'll<-.  as  well  u>.  till  fresh  fruit  p-  a-  iho:  XYw  't’ork  ami  uh;e  V iur- 

i'i'ti)i*ii  of  haskets,  One  ouiuuiis^Oui  nmr-  ynnls  yfteueiuu»Y<h  fho  largeyf  vin05ird 
chain  rn  ■ Npsy  York  infhrmml  tn^  recent  - Tri  ffe  weirlfl  ^ Uioia  :ftot  lofig  figti  ?he 
!y  tlmt  1m  hay  freitnenfiy  ft.hl  «>  mmiv  ptropt^fv  nf  l he  fate  l.eiaml  Str-tnfoTii.  nun 
seventy u hr er*  rnr- Uunls  njt  graphs  in  a 4rey  , n»VA,  /uen^gcd  i»y  his  esMitfg  It  this  5o  the 
Af  t h*>  f > erjftkft ^ tjV^a>lW; tiini  - fouo*  °f  ■ flm  . ^a»*Tnmenro 

Clurimn  ftrf^rt^'rs  >u‘  the  euy.  e*h«.  fo;^«  20<t  miles  ftftrfh  o'  Man  - FrwftO^n  ami 

ihOf  nwn  fahU-  emhrace:^  an  ;in m of  six  vr>HHro  tnike 

5%  It  i pl  iiper  «V.r  thm/i  !o  muke  ibeVt  ov»-r>  a-Tt  ».f XvlOeii  yotitn'iK  Oafi  y-parato 
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m&Sf  a 1 Jon  \*i«i  -.  $iud  fray-  tfhere  it  is  po^ihie  to  see  toi  day 

-of*  end  elk-e-  nf  goopieirie  \\ the*  prrMiiii  r<  »}f  ^ sni^h1  iraivlv^i  eat* 
in  h<P • .!  urn-.  y;in  n tii*’  frod  h*  profitably  d is tf ibtimjl  on  < ire 

ipen.  h o ) fhrm^huiM  duly.  hujorp  TJo-  diiy  is  iitan  when  > )i**rc-  %> *i!j 
fash  of  .i-oldoH  -modieh*  and  hv  fit)  hfrorivvmieii  rspot  in  the  land  drier* 
ilurlif  linn  ju*rpl«-  p*  H'.v-tiou  m barred  of  appk'S  will  rot  horanse  rbeiv  >** 
whirl,  .on irk*  - the  viuti^i'.  oo  profimhk  way  of  -m^rkyrii.ijr  jhenp 
iio  .more  impressive*  *mn*.  The-  improvement  is.  in  >c  Very  tew  ro --- 
)•  harvesters,  o tbou^nml  nod  *om  due  -to  dim  profit  . wbieh  all  rviM 
iui  froiu  vino  pi  vino-  mol  plmnly’kee  'was  bidiig  mad?  'thirty  ye  • ;- 
In • midi^bt.  WiurovK  paired  .-*».t f of  fruit  imported  from  ahrmii.b 

K ir;ot!»rriotr  the  boxed  prod-  v*  1 f day  eap  Inina'  oranges-  from 
m*-pn^sps  t-renk  tiiron^lioMt  iyd'  Tie-n^ht  die  waif ‘in'  Ihiliiomm,  '**-  sMid 
night*  draining  this  soeivf  make  so  m nob  money,  why  eaunot  I 
•ioik  Ved  with  esse mv;  of  <n\\  I bean  hero  void  thrive  *" 

Hmusniids  upon item-nod - of  hi  fJiiU  very  fholtgld  ]»\  imthodted  Hw- 
is  brought  fo  |,rcw-  ^n.noii  hUipmtf  of  dollar**'  worth  of  ite'ddo- 
•ar-loads  are  parked  and  sent  whieb  .in;  thirty  years  tmvr  sprung:  up.  t« 
eat  is  the  prodori  i,m  of  won  aay-r  the  nation's  tippet*  ir*  for  fruit  -e 

thai  he-  a'oo-rrooifp  tei-,  !\wtey  fie-  owner  of  un  HVrO  of  tend, 

•e-.oy  to  trip  Id  ::  uaro|io.ii>r  ’.nywberr  hear  a railroad  in  the  fniih 
rnmeh  - a vffirt  bop's,.  hv<i  i:r«os  uur  sr.o;b»nt  •Mnnihui'nh  more  ferHt1 
tviiT;  whore  the  ,»a-  u*  < In  whieh  P«  market  his  prod  mo  thati 

u >:»v'y  > ^*-0  i’.-.i.  did  d,.-  oepor  of  ;i  thousand  nens  twvmi.y 
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years  ago.  He  m the  bormfieiary  of  ser-  grower  knows  this.  If  ia  a part  of  the 
vice*  which  growers'  m#Q<4t\U<tm  and  great  trade  devolopraeiit.  In  May  of  the 
emrmusdoi,  merelnu* is'  leagues  have  com-  present  yc&r  there  were  oiHU'UU  ba?ref;*  of 
polled.  ife  can  get  a .rate  for  bis'  half-'.'  apples  of  the  crop  of  1809  in  *t«»rHgt» 
ikvim  era u&  of  fruit  which  is  nearly  as  throughout,  the  ttftiteil  Stoles  hold  Him 
low  the  large  grower  pays yvhcf  charters  through  a long  winter  for  bfkfw  pnf^, 
re  ear,  because  The  railroads  have  been-  because  there  was  no  profitable  demand 

ivotirbj  to  'see  the  wisdom  of  running  iie  the  fall.  Some  of  the  apples  were  in 

4‘  pick  up  ears  which  stop  at  every  sv.tr  every  dry  east  of  Denver, . hpcaii*e  every 
tiatif  ebe  kj^d  bf  product  hie  1 city  now  has  & warehouse, 

tti.  there  U,  Xk  car  dead.  of  .»r.  Then  if  is  designed  ||  aid  in  the  (iktribut  ton  and 
wmOvuivd  ?vs  (j  ear-load  jot  in  one  of  the  markming  of  fruity 

many  cHi^;  and  flic  protits  divided  pro  This  progress,  which  »y  fW  order  of  the 
I . The  Steady  insistence  of  ewo?  day,  is  serving  fo  bring  mpfdtt  and  </;- 

mi-doii  merchants,  who  lose  when  fruit  warn/  imp  closer  touch,  and  to  make  se- 
ns delayed  or  ro|s  on  the  way,  has  caused  cumulation  aiul  disfribiu  ion  flow  through 
the  <^fu!}li5-hnietit  of  refrigerator  lines  smoother  and  swifter  idianneta  It  has 

with  express  pm  doges,  so  that  it  cost 3 marie  possible  the  fbel  that  tigs,  apricots, 

only  $i-S0  to  ifi?  a fro tn  Sau  Fran-  and  o1ivesr  now  grown  hi  California ;.  and 

c **■«■.  t».  iS'ew  York,  l^OftUN*  if  eorpeft  Amon/i,  have  cut  the  om-e  immense for- 
tictivz*  the  hputhimiftip-,  a ' Mtti6 . five  ' #i£re  • of  those  things  squarely 

dttya*  The  oof^phiinta  rdf  nrgah&ed  farm-  m twh*  And  further  facilities  along  itie 
ers  haw  brought,  about  the  dowh-p-  name  line  will  cud  in,  destroying  eutire- 

,•  • />  ■ i i t ? * > - . * /«  * 


' of  {he  aeu/nee  of  *tnrui:»\  and  the  ly  the  bovine**  of  importing  foreign 
building  of  immense  storehouses  for  du*  fruits.  The . great  truuk-gtmiens  of  the 
priservenoii  of  everything'  peris^iihlo  South  furnish  their  luscious  prodoPu?  to 
which  may  lack  ^ profitable  market  at  the  half  the  homes  of  the  TOiiufry  within  ihi ry 
time  it  . fjrr'hu  s.  ty  hour*  afrer-  being  gathered;  and  the 

I have  in  my'  hand  u card  deovinir  the  products  Of  California  are  band*  d to  the 
temperature  af > whfeh  varioh>  fmil^  tot^pe  quickly  this  year  than 

and  for  Imwlrmgh  Tlii*  tells  me  that  hi.  they  topre  lesdv  Mm  im  awake  at  nights 
from  o*2  derive*  to  :lr,  F.  apples  --- hundreds  of  them,  in  Now  York  — 

ke«*p  h»r  eight  mouths.  h><ry  apple-  iramping  down  to  the  long  piers  where 
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the  iziiiK  nn  h rrmd  jo.  in  tuspom  and  e;d-  Iti  <5  larger  sense  the  impomtuv  «d 
mnhite  by  Am  *.i*r»*  ditfhh  m ordv>  *»!•*■♦:  fr^niUtlriiig  feutv*  is  mik-h  elearer. 

jimt  m - pe'riyttrihh*  may. . noi  he  dr  - Urn-  sees  clearly  f hv  potent  fact 

layer!  u moment  in  reaching  the  edrijsum-  inm  u>  the  mean mg  of  il  « II— the* 
or.  if  fort*  ears  of  oranges  arrived  in  rimree*.  of  fbfc  nation.  Xf  a len-fchniP 
the  riulrosid  yards  in  Chicago  at  throe  sandth  part  <d'  the  land  given  t)&  shall,  h.v 
o.-Tek  this  running,  depmnj  upon  it  they  niwWafn  ctthiYan'on,  ^upnly  the  fruit’  of 
n or.-  duly  met  by  com i n j **U>w  ,ugi m K Vuirl  TOdtfKWX1  pi^pfe  mvwd  thp.  »vtYrcbdi?H»*«, 
by  neon  of  thi-  very  day  were  auction. wl*  ghU  the-  mils  with  fraitis, how  ^luiii  at) 
paid  tiff,  tmd  delivered  tu  Utove  whose)!  Hit*  land  respond  when  appealed  to  by  lu- 
oranges  hy  the  doson-  These  short  dived  .hor*  Clearly  u Lund  re*  I million,  and  yet 
products  must  l*;  bastrfy  gwltfeS&iX  ?4fT>H)b  a jffWidml  Mil]  fori  iwa;4  m&y 

ly  tra?vsi>orfv‘<l,  (jvjiekly  suit]  — urni  they  into  fife,  and  she  laud  shell  offm 

arm  them  tht*  welcome  of food.  A Amusum} 

y Turning  !'m  the  whole  field  amain*  if  is  million,  dweUiiJg  side-  hv  side,  <mu.?d  nni 
plain  that,  any  attempt  to offer  a reason, embarrass  Ahs  bounty  of  natno  . whn  ti 
a hie  estimate  for  the.  whole  volume  of  rids  yields  i*  hundred  favors  for  every  hfowMn* 
as torii slung  tmsfoe*?  would  he  unpo*.jj>fo,  asked.  For  every  -rep  growing,  tpp 
The  g-ovormneid  has  never  M rured  an  ad-  thousand  Airhys  its  need  of  • ehein- 
C£pfoty  nor  ivrt.nl ri  eovenis.  It  is  well  irals  in  the  soil!  .For  every-  my  «d 
1 teovn  t hu V 41  hillioji  dollars  -would  be  a mr-dime  used  in  portent  big  bloom  itud 
’< .■■<•!»'>!  v'tmmte,  hut  hoW  iiiheli  it  netiuh  tniiumm  *eti  thousand  left  to /vK#TV 
ly  annnmts  fc>  will  p»^Hi;hly  never  im  truly  shall  perfect.  himself  in  the  wisdom  of 
fcojowm  An  effort  was  made  to  have  there  things,  and  dwn  shall  no  longer 
the  s.nbjeet  ;uleon;a,  |v  < -avi  rerj  by  t.bi.  he  a ery  for  toed.  He  rliitll  prepare  trim 
pr..^«  ov  . . ooiiy  hut  thf^  fM-Sidf  iy  «n»t  \«  ( ostipioM  (if  ilia!  \vhi*  h is  his  need.,  and 
eortaiii.  that  whi<*h  i-  asla  d Audi  l»e  give*ii. 
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THE  SQUIRREL 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS 


THE  Squirrel  lived  with  his  life- 
long mate  near  the  farm  - house. 
He  considered  himself  very  rich, 
because  he  owned  an  English  walnut  tree. 
Neither  he  nor  his  mate  had  the  least 
doubt  that  it  belonged  to  them  and  not 
to  the  Farmer.  There  were  not  many 
like  it  in  the  State  or  the  whole  country. 
It  was  a beautiful  tree,  with  a mighty 
spread  of  branches  full  of  gnarled 
strength.  Nearly  every  year  there  was 
a goodly  promise  of  nuts,  which  never 
came  to  anything,  so  far  as  the  people  in 
the  farm-house  were  concerned.  Every 
summer  they  looked  hopefully  at  the 
laden  branches,  and  said  to  each  other, 
“ This  year  we  shall  have  nuts,”  but  there 
were  never  any.  They  could  not  under- 
stand it.  But  they  were  old  people;  had 
there  been  boys  in  the  family  it  might 
have  been  different.  Probably  they  would 
have  solved  the  mystery.  It  was  simple 
enough.  The  Squirrel  and  his  mate  con- 
sidered the  nuts  as  theirs,  and  appropri- 
ated them.  They  loved  nuts;  they  were 
their  natural  sustenance;  and  through 
having  an  unquestioning,  though  unwit- 
ting, belief  in  Providence,  they  consid- 
ered that  nuts  which  grew  within  their 
reach  were  placed  there  for  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  There  were  the  Squir- 
rels, and  there  were  the  nuts.  No  nuts, 
no  Squirrels!  The  conclusion  was  ob- 
vious to  such  simple  intelligences. 

As  soon  as  the  nuts  were  ripe  the 
Squirrel  and  his  mate  were  busy  all  day, 
gathering  the  nuts,  and  then  carrying 
them  in  their  swollen  cheek  pouches  to 
their  little  storehouse  under  the  wood- 
pile.  Back  and  forth  they  sped  with 
such  smooth  swiftness  that  it  was  no 
more  perceptible  than  the  passing  of  a 
beam  of  light. 

The  Squirrels  were  very  near  the  color 
tones  of  the  tree,  which,  moreover,  held 
its  leaves  late;  only  a boy  would  have 
been  likely  to  spy  them  out. 

“ It  is  a strange  thing  about  those 


nuts,”  the  Farmer’s  Wife  often  said  to 
her  husband,  peering  up  at  the  tree  with 
her  dim  old  eyes,  and  he  assented.  The 
old  couple  wTere  given  to  sitting  out  on 
their  porch  after  supper  as  long  as  the 
evenings  were  warm  enough,  and  it  was 
a late  autumn  that  year.  There  were  oc- 
casional frosts,  but  summerlike  days  be- 
tween. 

The  Farmer  and  his  Wife  were  a fond 
old  couple.  They  had  never  had  any 
children,  and  the  sympathy  of  their  own 
natures  had  drawn  them  more  closely  to- 
gether through  the  long  years.  They 
looked  and  thought  alike.  If  anything, 
the  Wife  had  the  stronger  nature  of  the 
two,  but  both  of  them  were  gentle,  yet 
with  a certain  wariness  and  shrewdness, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Squirrels.  They 
were  very  careful  of  their  money,  and 
saved  every  penny,  and  had  made  con- 
siderable provision  for  their  old  age.  They 
looked  forward  to  nothing  except  perfect 
peace  and  comfort  on  this  earth  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  and  as  for  what  would 
come  after — they  had  a religious  hope. 

They  had  always  looked  at  their  Eng- 
lish walnut  tree  and  speculated  as  to 
what  could  have  become  of  the  nuts,  but 
the  speculation  did  not  disturb  them  at 
all.  They  took  things  which  had  hap- 
pened for  some  time  easily,  being  gently 
conservative  to  the  bone.  “ Seems  as  if 
them  nuts  must  drop  off  that  tree  and  be 
picked  up,”  said  the  Farmer,  “but  there 
ain’t  no  boys.” 

“No,  there  ain’t  no  boys,”  said  his 
Wife. 

Sometimes  the  Farmer  used  to  walk 
about  under  the  tree  and  look  on  the 
ground  for  fallen  nuts,  and  his  Wife  did 
likewise,  but  they  never  found  any.  They 
were  not  aware  of  four  of  the  keenest 
eyes  of  watchfulness  and  wariness  in  the 
whole  world  intent  upon  them  from  some 
corner  of  hiding.  Now  and  then  they 
saw  one  of  the  Squirrels  slipping  along 
the  stone  wall,  and  looked  at  him  with 
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that  interest  which  always  attaches  to  a 
Squirrel,  perhaps  because  the  swiftness  of 
his  passing  from  observation  gives  him 
a certain  rarity  and  preciousness.  Some- 
times the  Farmer’s  Wife  observed  one  sit- 
ting upright  on  the  wall,  holding  a nut  in 
his  fore  paws  and  nibbling  at  it  boldly. 
“ Maybe  he  has  got  one  of  our  walnuts,” 
said  she. 

“ He  couldn’t  get  the  whole  treeful,” 
said  the  Farmer. 

“ No,  he  couldn’t,”  assented  the  Wife. 

The  capacity  of  the  Squirrels  for  excel- 
ling in  their  given  walk  of  life  was  as 
much  of  a secret  to  them  as  was  theirs 
to  the  Squirrels. 

It  was  in  the  bright,  clear  morning  that 
they  oftenest  caught  glimpses  of  the 
Squirrels,  for  the  morning  was  their 
period  of  fullest  life  and  activity.  Then, 
when  the  smell  of  passing  leaves  and 
ripened  fruit  was  in  the  air,  and  the  grass 
was  white  and  crisp  with  something  be- 
tween frost  and  dew,  did  the  Squirrels 
feel  their  joy  of  life  to  the  utmost.  They 
darted  hither  and  yon,  mostly  unob- 
served, since  they  could  fairly  outspeed 
human  observation.  Not  a nut  on  the 
tree,  not  one  that  fell,  escaped  them.  They 
went  to  and  fro  between  the  tree  and  their 
hoard  under  the  wood-pile.  They  were 
very  rich  indeed.  That  year  there  had 
been  nearly  a bushel  of  nuts  on  the  Eng- 
lish walnut  tree,  and  they  garnered  them 
all.  The  same  delight  in  their  provi- 
dence, and  sense  of  self-gratulation,  and 
security  as  to  the  future,  were  over  them 
as  over  the  old  couple  in  the  farm-house. 
They  too  looked  forward  to  peace  and 
comfort  on  earth;  as  for  the  unknown 
future,  they  did  not  dream  it  existed. 
They  had  no  religious  hope,  but  their  ut- 
ter lack  of  questioning  made  them  too 
trustful  for  any  anxiety.  They  had  no 
premonitions  of  a future  stage  when  there 
might  be  no  stone  walls  for  running 
along,  and  no  nut  trees,  and  yet  Squirrels. 
Their  needs  and  their  supplies  were  en- 
tireties not  to  be  separated  by  any  con- 
ception of  theirs. 

When  they  had  garnered  every  nut 
from  the  English  walnut  tree  they  were 
indeed  an  opulent  pair.  They  were,  of 
course,  acquainted  with  other  Squirrels, 
but  none  of  them  approached  themselves 
in  point  of  richness.  None  of  the  others 
had  English  walnuts,  and  none  had  such 


a plentiful  store.  They  looked  forward 
to  a winter  of  fatness  and  luxury  and 
love,  for  the  two  little  creatures  loved 
each  other  as  faithfully  as  did  the  old 
couple  in  the  farm-house.  None  of  the 
other  Squirrels  knew  of  their  hiding- 
place  under  the  wood-pile,  nobody  had 
discovered  the  cunning  passage  which  led 
to  it.  It  was  the  last  of  October,  and  they 
felt  perfectly  secure.  They  had  reached 
that  point,  so  seldom  reached  by  either 
Men  or  Squirrels,  when  care  as  to  ma- 
terial things  is  over.  Then  came  the  day 
of  their  downfall. 

The  Farmer’s  Wife  thought  that  the 
wood-pile  should  be  taken  down,  and  the 
wood  split  and  stored  in  the  shed  before 
winter  set  in,  and  the  Farmer  obediently 
began  the  task.  It  was  not  a large  pile, 
and  he  was  too  thrifty  to  hire  help.  He 
chopped  away  patiently  day  after  day,  but 
it  was  a long  time  before  the  Squirrels 
fairly  took  alarm  for  the  safety  of  their 
store.  They  had  grown  to  believe  in  its 
impregnability,  and  the  impregnability  of 
their  right  of  possession.  They  kept  out 
of  the  way  while  the  old  man  was  at  work, 
scampering  in  the  autumn  woods,  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  and  always  with  the 
thought  of  their  bountiful  provision  for 
the  future  in  mind. 

At  last  they  began  to  grow  anxious. 
They  hung  aloof  and  chattered  angrily. 
They  sat  on  the  stone  wall  with  great 
tails  arching  over  their  backs,  so  near 
that  the  gentle  old  man  thought  they 
must  be  growing  tame,  and  at  last  the 
blow  fell. 

One  morning  the  Farmer  discovered 
the  Squirrels’  hoard.  He  went  into  the 
house  and  told  his  Wife.  “ What  d’ye 
think?”  he  said.  “ It  was  them  Squirrels 
that  have  stole  all  them  English  wal- 
nuts.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so!”  said  she. 

“Yes,  they  have.  Ther’s  nigh  a bushel 
of  them  under  the  wood-pile.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so!”  said  she  again. 

The  old  couple  went  out  together  and 
looked  at  the  winter  hoard  of  the  other 
couple. 

“Well,”  said  the  Farmer’s  Wife. 
“ you’ll  have  to  get  the  bushel  basket  and 
pick  them  up  and  bring  them  into  the 
house,  and  spread  them  out  on  the  gar- 
ret floor.  It’s  the  first  time  we’ve  ever 
had  any  nuts  off  that  tree.  I declare. 
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them  Squirrels  have  been  stealing  them 
all  this  time!” 

The  old  man  hesitated.  He  was  as 
thrifty  as  his  Wife,  and  had  as  great  a 
pleasure  in  possessions,  but  he  had  more 
points  of  view.  “ Seems  kind  of  too  bad 
when  they’ve  worked  so  hard,”  he  re- 
marked. 

“Why  is  it  too  bad?  Ain’t  they  our 
nuts?”  said  his  Wife,  with  wonder  in  her 
soft  eyes.  “ They’ve  stole  our  nuts.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  old  man. 

He  got  the  bushel  basket  and  gathered 
up  the  nuts.  There  was  distracted,  but 
wary,  comment  from  the  Squirrels.  They 
skirmished  about  on  the  stone  wall,  and 
watched  this  run  upon  their  little  bank 
with  unavailing  chatters  of  protest.  At 
this  time,  if  they  had  had  faith,  they 
might  have  lost  it.  At  the  beginning  of 
winter  the  Squirrel  and  his  mate,  no 
longer  young,  were  thrown  upon  the  world 
penniless,  and  all  their  season’s  labor  was 
lost. 

When  the  nuts  were  all  heaped  up  on 
the  garret  floor  the  old  man  and  his  Wife 
looked  at  them.  The  old  man  was  still 
doubtful.  “ It  seems  most  too  bad,  when 
they’ve  worked  so  hard,  don’t  it  ?”  he 
said,  with  a break  in  his  voice. 

“ Ain’t  they  our  nuts,  and  didn’t  they 
steal  them?”  returned  his  Wife.  She  was 
as  kindly  as  her  husband  except  when  it 
came  to  questions  of  sheer  justice,  then 
she  was  pitiless. 

But  the  old  man  was  still  anxious.  All 
that  day  he  had  an  eye  upon  the  frenzied 
Squirrels  darting  hither  and  thither  along 
the  wall,  with  occasional  peeps  of  unbe- 
lief that  the  worst  was  true,  at  their  vio- 
lated storehouse.  That  night  he  went 
down  to  the  village  store  and  purchased 
a bushel  of  shagbarks,  and  brought  them 
home,  leaning  painfully  to  one  side  with 
their  weight.  He  stole  out  to  the  wood- 
pile,  all  unseen  by  his  Wife,  and  deposited 
them  in  the  Squirrels’  hiding-place.  The 
next  day,  and  several  days  after  that,  he 
had  an  attack  of  rheumatism  and  was 
unable  to  chop  wood. 

Then  a light  snow  came,  the  first  of  the 
season,  and  he  said  to  his  Wife  that  he 
didn't  know  but  it  might  be  just  as  well 
to  leave  the  rest  of  that  wood-pile  for  a 
while,  seeing  as  he  was  so  lame  in  his 
joints  and  the  wood  was  so  wet,  and  the 
shed  nigh  about  full  anyway.  And  she  as- 


sented, saying  that  she  guessed  there  was 
about  enough  wood  in  the  shed  to  last  till 
spring,  and  she  didn’t  want  him  to  get 
any  more  cold,  and  it  cost  so  much  to 
hire.  She  suspected  nothing  about  the 
shagbarks  and  the  Squirrels,  and  the  old 
man  did  not  tell  her,  though  he  felt 
guilty.  He  had  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  concealing  anything  from  his  faithful 
old  helpmeet,  not  even  his  good  deeds. 
But  there  are  some  deeds  which  are  too 
intimate  with  one’s  self  and  God  for  even 
the  listening  ear  of  human  love,  and  too 
much  a part  of  the  soul  for  even  wedlock 
to  unveil.  Then,  too,  the  old  man  was 
afraid  that  his  Wife  would  think  that  he 
had  been  extravagant. 

That  winter  the  Farmer  used  often  to 
gaze  out  of  the  window  from  behind  his 
Wife’s  blooming  row  of  geraniums,  and 
think  with  a sensation  which  was  like  a 
warmth  in  his  soul  how  the  Squirrels 
were  supplied  with  plenty  for  their  needs 
until  spring.  But  he  crept  out  one  day 
when  his  Wife  was  away  and  investigated, 
and  not  a nut  was  in  the  storehouse.  He 
straightened  his  rheumatic  back  painfully 
and  stared  at  the  little  empty  cellar. 
Then  the  chatter  of  a Squirrel  struck  his 
dull  ears.  He  looked  for  a long  time, 
and  finally  spied  him  sitting  on  the  stone 
wall,  eying  him  with  the  wariest  eyes  of 
incipient  motion,  his  tail  already  stiff- 
ened for  flight. 

“Wonder  if  that’s  one  of  ’em?”  thought 
the  old  man.  He  could  not  know  that 
the  Squirrel  and  his  mate  had  moved  all 
their  new  store  of  nuts  to  another  hiding- 
place  in  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  a birch- 
tree,  because  they  were  filled  with  sus- 
picion and  distrust  of  him.  His  restitu- 
tion was  nothing.  What  were  shagbarks 
to  English  walnuts?  They  were  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  anyway,  and  how  did  they 
alter  the  fact  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
others  ? 

The  gentle  old  man  whistled.  “ Be  you 
the  thief  ?”  he  asked. 

Then  the  Squirrel  began  to  chatter 
fiercely  at  the  Farmer,  though  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  fly  at  his  slightest  motion. 
The  frosty  air  seemed  to  fairly  shiver 
and  shake  with  that  tiny  volley  of  accusa- 
tion. There  was  the  thief  who  had  stolen 
the  store  which  had  been  provided  for 
himself  and  his  mate  by  the  Providence 
which  had  created  them.  There  was  the 
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thief  who  had  sinned  doubly,  both  against 
them  and  that  Providence  which  had 
shaped  both  their  need  and  their  supply. 

Finally  the  old  man  went  back  to  his 
house,  ^nd  the  Squirrel  slipped  swiftly 
away  along  the  stone  wall  towards  his 
secret  dwelling. 

When  the  Farmer’s  Wife  returned,  she 
proposed  cracking  some  of  the  English 
walnuts.  “ They  must  be  dry  enough 
now,”  she  said.  So  the  old  man  brought 
down  some  from  the  garret,  and  fell  to 
work.  “ I dun’no’  as  I want  any,”  he  re- 
marked as  he  pounded.  “ I never  did 
care  much  about  nuts  anyway,  and  some- 
how I’ve  always  felt  as  if  we’d  stole 


the  Squirrels'  after  they’d  worked  so 
hard.” 

“How  silly  you  be!”  said  his  Wife, 
but  she  looked  at  him  lovingly.  “You 
were  always  too  tender-hearted  for  your 
own  good.  Talk  about  stealing,  it  was 
the  Squirrels  that  stole  our  nuts.” 

But  the  Squirrel  and  his  mate,  whose 
ancestors  had  held  the  whole  land,  and 
the  fruit  thereof,  in  feudal  tenure  to  the 
Creator  of  it  all,  since  the  beginning  of 
things,  had  different  views.  They  were 
in  the  woods  champing  their  supper  of 
shagbarks,  and  often  finding  a wormy 
one,  and  they  considered  that  the  Fanner 
had  stolen  their  nuts. 


ELEANOR* 

BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

“if  ASO,  look  here!”  said  Lucy,  ad- 

l\l\  dressing  a small  boy,  who  with 

* " **  his  brother  was  driving  some 
goats  along  the  road. 

She  took  from  a basket  on  her  arm  first 
some  pasticceria,  then  a square  of  choco- 
late, lastly  a handful  of  soldi . 

“ You  know  the  casetta  by  the  river 
where  Mamma  Brigitta  lives?” 

“ Yes.”  The  boy  looked  at  her  with  his 
sharp  stealthy  eyes. 

“ Take  down  this  letter  to  Mamma 
Brigitta.  If  you  wait  a little,  she’ll  give 
you  another  letter  in  exchange,  and  if  you 
bring  it  up  to  me,  you  shall  have  all 

those !” 

And  she  spread  out  her  bribes. 

The  boys’  faces  were  sulky.  The  house 
by  the  river  was  unpopular,  owing  to  its 
tenant.  But  the  temptation  was  of  a 
devilish  force.  They  took  the  letter  and 
scampered  down  the  hill,  driving  their 
goats  before  them. 

Lucy  also  walked  down  some  three  or 
four  of  the  innumerable  zigzags  of  the 
road.  Presently  she  found  a rocky  knoll 
to  the  left  of  it.  A gap  in  the  trees  open- 
ed a vision  of  the  Amiata  range,  radiant- 
ly blue  under  a superb  sky,  a few  shreds 
of  moving  mist  still  wrapped  about  its 


topmost  peaks.  She  took  her  seat  upon 
a moss  - covered  stone  facing  the  road 
which  mounted  towards  her.  But  some 
bushes  of  tall  heath  and  straggling  ar- 
bqtus  made  a light  screen  in  front  of  her. 
She  saw,  but  she  could  hardly  be  seen,  till 
the  passer-by  coming  from  the  river  was 
close  upon  her. 

She  sat  there  with  her  hands  lightly 
crossed  upon  her  knees,  holding  herself 
a little  stiffly — waiting. 

The  phrases  of  her  letter  ran  in  her 
head.  It  had  been  short  and  simple : 
“ Dear  Father  Benecke, — I have  reason  to 
know  that  Mr.  Manisty  is  here — is  indeed 
staying  with  you.  Mrs.  Burgoyne  is  not 
aware  of  it,  and  I am  anxious  that  she 
should  not  be  told.  She  wishes — as  I 
think  she  made  clear  to  you — to  be  quite 
alone  here,  and  if  she  desired  to  see  her 
cousins  she  would  of  course  have  written 
to  them  herself.  She  is  too  ill  to  be 
startled  or  troubled  in  any  way.  Will 
you  do  us  a great  kindness?  Will  you 
persuade  Mr.  Manisty  to  go  quietly  away 
without  letting  Mrs.  Burgoyne  know  that 
he  has  been  here?  Please  ask  him  to  tell 
Miss  Manisty  that  we  shall  not  be  here 
much  longer,  that  we  have  a good  doctor, 
and  that  as  Torre  Amiata  is  on  the  hills 
the  heat  is  not  often  oppressive.” 

. . . The  minutes  passed  away.  Presen t- 
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]y  her  thoughts  began  to  escape  the  con- 
trol she  had  put  upon  them,  and  she  felt 
herself  yielding  to  a sense  of  excitement. 
She  resolutely  took  a book  of  Italian 
stories  from  the  bottom  of  her  basket  and 
began  to  read. 

At  last ! the  patter  of  the  goats  and  the 
shouts  of  the  boys. 

They  rushed  upon  her  with  the  letter. 
She  handed  over  their  reward  and  broke 
the  seal. 

“ Hochgeehrtes  Fraulein, — It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Manisty  is  here.  I too  am  most 
anxious  that  Mrs.  Burgoyne  should  not 
be  startled  or  disturbed.  But  I distrust 
my  own  diplomacy;  nor  have  I yet  men- 
tioned your  presence  here  to  my  guest.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  do  so,  having  given 
my  promise  to  Mrs.  Burgoyne.  Will  you 
not  see  and  speak  to  Mr.  Manisty  your- 
self ? He  talks  of  going  up  this  morning 
to  see  the  old  convent.  I cannot  prevent 
him  without  betraying  what  I have  no 
right  to  betray.  At  present  he  is  smoking 
in  my  garden.  But  his  carriage  is  order- 
ed from  Selvapendente  two  hours  hence. 
If  he  does  go  up  the  hill,  it  would  surely 
be  easy  for  you  to  intercept  him.  If  not, 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  has  left  for  Or- 
vieto.” 

Lucy  read  the  letter  with  a flush  and  a 
frown.  It  struck  her  that  it  was  not 
quite  simple — that  the  priest  knew  more, 
and  was  more  concerned  in  the  new  turn 
of  events,  than  he  avowed. 

She  was  well  aware  that  he  and  Eleanor 
had  had  much  conversation — that  Eleanor 
was  still  possessed  by  the  same  morbid 
forces  of  grief  and  anger  which,  at  the 
villa,  had  broken  down  all  her  natural 
reticence  and  self-control.  Was  it  pos- 
sible-? 

Her  cheek  flamed.  She  felt  none  of 
that  spell  in  the  priestly  office  which  af- 
fected Eleanor.  The  mere  bare  notion  of 
being  “ managed  ” by  this  kind  old  priest 
was  enough  to  rouse  all  her  young  spirit 
and  defiance. 

But  the  danger  was  imminent.  She 
saw  what  she  must  do,  and  prepared  her- 
self to  do  it — simply,  without  any  further 
struggle. 

The  little  goatherds  left  her,  munching 
their  cakes  and  looking  back  at  her  from 
time  to  time  in  a childish  curiosity.  The 
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pretty  blue  lady  had  seated  herself  again 
as  they  had  found  her — a few  paces  from 
the  road-side,  under  the  thick  shadow  of 
an  oak. 

Meanwhile  Manisty  was  found  by  Fa- 
ther Benecke — who  had  left  him  for  a 
few  minutes  to  write  his  letter — beside 
the  Paglia,  which  was  rushing  down  in 
a brown  flood,  after  the  rain  of  the  day 
before.  Around  and  above  them,  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  and  far  up  the 
flanks  of  the  mountains  opposite,  stretch- 
ed the  great  oak  woods,  which  are  still 
to-day  the  lineal  progeny  of  that  vast 
Ciminian  forest  where  lurked  the  earliest 
enemies  of  Rome. 

“ But  for  the  sun — it  might  be  Wales  !” 
said  Manisty,  looking  round  him,  as  he 
took  out  another  cigarette. 

Father  Benecke  made  no  reply.  He  sat 
on  a rock  by  the  water’s  side,  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a reverie.  His  fine  white 
head  was  uncovered.  Ilis  attitude  was 
gentle,  dignified,  abstracted. 

“It  is  a marvellous  country  this!” 
Manisty  resumed.  “I  thought  I knew 
it  pretty  well.  But  the  last  five  weeks 
have  given  one’s  mind  a new  hold  upon 
it.  The  forests  have  been  wasted — but, 
by  George!  what  forests  there  are  still! — 
and  what  a superb  mountain  region,  half 
of  which  is  only  known  to  a few  peasants 
and  shepherds.  What  rivers — what  fer- 
tility— what  a climate!  And  the  indus- 
try of  the  people.  Catch  a few  English 
farmers  and  set  them  to  do  what  the  Ital- 
ian peasant  does  year  in  and  year  out 
without  a murmur ! Look  at  all  the  coast 
south  of  Naples — there  is  not  a yard  of 
it,  scarcely,  that  hasn’t  been  made  by  hun- 
man  hands.  Look  at  the  hill  towns — 
and  think  of  the  human  toil  that  has  gone 
to  the  making  and  maintaining  of  them 
since  the  werld  began.” 

And  swaying  backwards  and  forwards 
he  fell  into  the  golden  lines : 

Adde  tot  egregias  urbes,  operumque  laborem, 
Tot  eongesta  iminu  prairuptia  oppida  sax  is, 
Fluminaque  antiquos  subterlabentia  muros. 

“ Congesta  manu! . . Ecco ! — there  they 
are,”  and  he  pointed  down  the  river  to 
the  three  or  four  distant  towns,  each  on 
its  mountain  spur,  that  held  the  valley 
between  them  and  Orvieto — pale  jewels 
on  the  purple  robe  of  rock  and  wood. 
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“ So  Virgil  saw  them.  So  the  latest 
sons  of  time  shall  see  them — the  homes  of 
a race  that  we  chatter  about  without  un- 
derstanding— the  most  laborious  race  in 
the  wide  world.” 

And  again  he  rolled  out  under  his 
breath,  for  the  sheer  joy  of  the  verse: 

Salve,  inagna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia 
tel  lu  s, 

Magna  virflm. 

The  priest  looked  at  him  with  a smile 
— preoccupied  yet  shrewd. 

“ I follow  you  with  some  astonishment. 
Surely — I remember  other  sentiments  on 
your  part  ?” 

Manisty  colored  a little,  and  shook  his 
black  head,  protesting. 

“ I never  said  uncivil  things,  that  I 
remember,  about  Italy  or  the  Italians  as 
such.  My  quarrel  was  with  the  men  that 
run  them,  the  governments  that  exploit 
them.  My  point  was  that  Piedmont  and 
the  North  had  been  too  greedy,  had  laid 
hands  too  rapidly  on  the  South,  and  had 
risked  this  damnable  quarrel  with  the 
Church  without  knowing  what  they  were 
running  their  heads  into.  And  in  conse- 
quence they  found  themselves — in  spite 
of  rivers  of  corrupt  expenditure — without 
men  or  money  or  credit  to  work  their 
big  new  machine  with — while  the  Church 
was  always  there,  stronger  than  ever  for 
the  grievance  they  had  presented  Tier  with, 
and  turned  into  an  enemy  with  whom  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  parley.  Well — 
that  struck  me  as  a good  object-lesson. 
I wanted  to  say  to  the  secularizing  folk 
everywhere  — England  included  — just 
come  here,  and  look  what  your  policy 
comes  to,  when  it’s  carried  out  to  the  bit- 
ter end,  and  not  in  the  gingerly,  tinker- 
ing fashion  you  affect  at  home!  Just 
understand  what  it  means  to  separate 
church  from  state,  to  dig  a gulf  between 
the  religious  and  the  civil  life.  Here’s  a 
country  where  nobody  can  be  at  once  a 
patriot  and  a good  Christian — where  the 
Catholics  don't  vote  for  Parliament,  and 
the  state  schools  teach  no  religion — where 
the  nation  is  divided  into  two  vast  camps, 
hating  and  thrusting  at  each  other  with 
every  weapon  they  can  tear  from  life. 
Examine  it ! That’s  what  the  thing  looks 
like  when  it’s  full  grown.  Is  it  profitable? 
— does  it  make  for  good  time?  In  your 
own  small  degree,  are  you  going  to  drive 


England  that  way  too? — You’ll  admit, 
father — you  always  did  admit — that  it 
was  a good  subject.” 

The  priest  smiled — a little  sadly. 

“ Excellent.  Only — you  seemed  to  me 
— a little  irresponsible.” 

Manisty  nodded,  and  laughed. 

“ An  outsider,  with  no  stakes  on  ? 
Well,  that’s  true.  B£ing  a Romantic  and 
an  artist,  I sided  with  the  Church.  The 
new  machine,  and  the  men  that  were 
running  it,  seemed  to  me  an  ugly  jerry- 
built  affair,  compared  with  the  papacy 
and  all  that  it  stood  for.  But  then — ” 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair,  one  hand 
snatching  and  tearing  at  the  bushes  round 
him,  in  his  absent,  destructive  way. 

“ Well,  then,  as  usual,  facts  began  to 
play  the  mischief  with  one’s  ideas.  In 
the  first  place,  as  one  lives  on  in  Italy 
you  discover  the  antiquity  of  this  quarrel 
— that  it  is  only  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline 
quarrel  over  again,  under  new  names. 
And  in  the  next,  presently  one  begins  to 
divine  an  Italy  behind  the  Italy  we  know, 
or  history  knows!  Voices  come  to  one, 
as  Goethe  would  say,  from  the  caves 
where  dwell  * Die  Mutter  ’ — the  creative, 
generative  forces  of  the  country.  Any- 
way, as  I have  been  going  up  and 
down  their  country,  especially  during  the 
last  six  weeks,  prating  about  their  pov- 
erty and  their  taxes,  their  corruption,  the 
incompetence  of  their  leaders,  the  folly 
of  their  quarrel  with  the  Church,  I have 
been  finding  myself  caught  in  the  grip 
of  things  older  and  deeper — incredibly, 
primevally  old! — that  still  dominate  ev- 
erything, shape  everything  here.  There 
are  forces  in  Italy,  forces  of  land  and  soil 
and  race — only  now  fully  let  loose — that 
will  remake  church  no  less  than  state,  as 
the  generations  go  by.  Sometimes  I have 
felt  as  though  this  country  were  the 
youngest  in  Europe,  with  a future  as 
fresh  and  teeming  as  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. And  yet  one  thinks  of  it  at  other 
times  as  one  vast  graveyard — so  thick  it 
is  with  the  ashes  and  the  bones  of  men! 
The  Pope — and  Crispi ! — waves,  both  of 
them,  on  a sea  of  life  that  gave  them 
birth,  ‘ with  equal  mind  ’ — and  that  with 
equal  mind  will  sweep  them  both  to  its 
own  goal — not  theirs.” 

He  smiled  at  his  own  eloquence,  and 
returned  to  his  cigarette. 

The  priest  had  listened  to  him  all 
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through  with  the  same  subtle,  embar- 
rassed look. 

“ This  must  have  some  cause,”  he  said, 
sldwly,  when  Manisty  ceased  to  speak. 
“ Surely  ? — this  change  ? I recall  lan- 
guage so  different — forecasts  so  gloomy.” 

" Gracious ! — I can  give  you  bookfuls 
of  them,”  said  Manisty,  “ if  you  care  to 
read  them.  I came  out  with  a great 
parti  pris — I don’t  deny  it.  Catholicism 
had  a great  glamour  for  me — it  has  still, 
so  long  as  you  don’t  ask  me  to  put  my 
own  neck  under  the  yoke ! But  Rome  it- 
self is  disenchanting, and — outside  Rome! 
During  the  last  six  weeks  I have  been 
talking  to  every  priest  I could  come 
across  in  these  remote  country  districts 
where  I have  been  wandering.  Perdio! — 
Marcello  used  to  talk — I didn’t  believe 
him.  But  upon  my  word,  the  young  fel- 
lows whom  the  seminaries  are  now  send- 
ing out  in  shoals  represent  a fact  to  give 
one  pause!  Little  black  devils! — Scusi! 
father;  the  word  escaped  me. — Broadly 
speaking,  they  are  a political  militia — lit- 
tle else.  Their  hatred  of  Italy  is  a venom 
in  their  bones,  and  they  themselves  are 
mad  for  a spiritual  tyranny  which  no 
modem  state  could  tolerate  for  a week. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  older  men — of 
Rosmini,  of  Gioberti,  of  the  priests  who 
died  on  the  Milan  barricades  in  ’48 !” 

His  companion  made  a slow  movement 
of  assent. 

Manisty  smoked  on,  till  presently  he 
launched  the  mot  for  which  he  had  been 
feeling.  “ The  truth  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that  Italy  is  Catholic,  because  she 
hasn’t  faith  enough  to  make  a heresy; 
and  anti-clerical,  because,  after  all,  it  is 
her  destiny  to  be  a nation !” 

The  priest  smiled,  but  with  a certain 
languor,  turning  his  head  once  or  twice 
as  though  to  listen  for  sounds  behind  him, 
and  taking  out  his  watch.  His  eyes 
meanwhile  — and  their  observation  of 
Manisty — were  not  languid;  seldom  had 
the  mild  and  spiritual  face  been  so  per- 
sonal, so  keen. 

“ Well,  it  is  a great  game,”  said  Man- 
isty again,  “ and  we  sha’n’t  see  the  end. 
Tell  me — how  have  they  treated  you — 
the  priests  in  these  parts?” 

Benecke  started  and  shrank. 

“ I have  no  complaint  to  make,”  he 
said,  mildly.  “ They  seem  to  me  good 
men.” 


Manisty  smoked  in  silence. 

Then  he  said,  as  though  summing  up 
his  own  thoughts : 

“No  — there  are  plenty  of  dangers 
ahead.  This  war  has  shaken  the  Sabau- 
disti — for  the  moment.  Socialism  is  se- 
rious. Sicily  is  serious.  The  economic 
difficulties  are  serious.  The  House  of 
Savoy  is  a light  boat,  perhaps,  to  ride  the 
seas  that  may  come.  But  Italy  is  safe. 
You  can  no  more  undo  what  has  been 
done  than  you  can  replace  the  child  in 
the  womb.  The  birth  is  over.  The  or- 
ganism is  still  weak,  but  it  lives.  And^ 
the  forces  behind  it  are  indefinitely,  mys- 
teriously stronger  than  the  Vatican 
thinks.” 

“ A great  recantation,”  said  the  priest, 
quickly. 

Manisty  winced,  but  for  a while  said 
nothing.  All  at  once  he  jerked  away  his 
cigarette. 

“ Do  you  suspect  some  other  reason  for 
it  than  the  force  of  evidence  ?”  he  said,  in 
another  manner. 

The  priest,  smiling,  looked  him  full  in 
the  face  without  replying. 

“ You  may,”  said  Manisty,  coolly.  “ I 
sha’n’t  play  the  hypocrite.  Father,  I told 
you  that  I had  been  wandering  about 
Italy  on  a quest  that  was  not  health,  nor 
piety,  nor  archaeology.  How  much  did 
you  guess  ?” 

“ Naturally,  something — lieber  Herr  ” 

“ Do  you  know  that  I should  have  been 
at  Torre  Amiata  weeks  ago  but  for  you?” 

“ For  me!  You  talk  in  riddles.” 

“ Very  simple.  Your  letters  might 
have  contained  a piece  of  news — and  did 
not.  Yet  if  it  had  been  there  to  give, 
you  would  have  given  it.  So  I crossed 
Torre  Amiata  off  my  list.  No  need  to  go 
there!  I said  to  myself.” 

The  priest  was  silent. 

Manisty  looked  up.  His  eyes  sparkled, 
his  lips  trembled  as  though  they  could 
hardly  bring  themselves  to  launch  the 
words  behind  them.  “ Father — you  re- 
member a girl — at  the  villa?” 

The  priest  made  a sign  of  assent. 

“ Well — I have  been  through  Italy — 
with  that  girl’s  voice  in  my  ears — and — 
and  my  eyes  have  seen  strange  sights. 
I have  been  looking  for  her  for  weeks. 
She  has  hidden  herself  from  me.  But  I 
shall  find  her ! — now  or  later — here  or 
elsewhere.” 
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“ And  then  ?” 

u Well,  then — I shall  know  some  ‘ event- 
ful living  ’ !” 

He  drew  a long  breath. 

u And  you  hope  for  success  ?” 

“ Hope  ?”  said  Manisty,  passionately. 
“ I live  on  something  more  nourishing 
than  that !” 

The  priest  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

“ You  are  so  certain  ?” 

“ 1 must  be  certain,”  said  Manisty,  in 
a low  voice — “ or  in  torment ! I prefer 
the  certainty/’ 

His  face  darkened.  In  its  frowning 
disorganization  his  companion  saw  for 
the  first  time  a man  hitherto  unknown  to 
him,  a man  who  spoke  with  the  dignity, 
the  concentration,  the  simplicity  of  true 
passion. 

Dignity ! The  priest  recalled  the  voice, 
the  looks  of  Eleanor  Burgoyne.  Not  a 
word  for  her — not  a thought ! His  old 
heart  began  to  shrink  from  his  visitor, 
from  his  own  scheme. 

“ Then  how  do  you  explain  the  young 
lady's  disappearance?”  he  asked,  after  a 
pause. 

Manisty  laughed.  But  the  note  was 
bitter. 

“ Father,  I shall  make  her  explain  it 
herself.” 

“ She  is  not  alone  ?” 

“ No;  my  cousin  Mrs.  Burgoyne  is  with 
her.” 

Benecke  observed  him,  appreciated  the 
stiffening  of  the  massive  shoulders. 

“ I heard  from  some  friends  in  Rome,” 
said  the  priest,  after  a moment,  “ dis- 
tressing accounts  of  Mrs.  Burgoyne’s 
health.” 

Manisty 's  look  was  vague  and  irrespon- 
sive. 

“ She  was  always  delicate,”  he  said, 
abruptly,  not  kindly. 

“ What  makes  you  look  for  them  in 
Italy  ?” 

u Various  causes.  They  would  think 
themselves  better  hidden  from  their  Eng- 
lish friends  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  at 
this  time  of  year.  Besides,  I remember 
one  or  two  indications — ” 

There  was  a short  silence.  Then  Man- 
isty sprang  up. 

“ How  long,  did  you  say,  before  the  trap 
came  ? An  hour  and  a half  ?” 

“ Hardly,”  said  the  priest,  unwillingly, 
as  he  drew  out  his  watch.  “ And  you 


must  give  yourself  three  hours  to  Or- 
vieto — ” 

“ Time  enough.  I’ll  go  and  have  a look 
at  those  frescoes  again — and  a chat  with 
the  woman.  Don’t  interrupt  yourself.  1 
shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour.” 

“ Unfortunately  I must  write  a letter,” 
said  the  priest.  And  he  stood  at  the  door 
of  his  little  bandbox  of  a house,  watching 
the  departure  of  his  guest. 

Manisty  breasted  the  hill,  humming  as 
he  walked.  The  irregular  vigorous  form, 
the  nobility  and  animation  of  his  car- 
riage, drew  the  gaze  of  the  priest  after 
him. 

“ At  what  point,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“ will  he  find  her  ?” 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Eleanor  did  not  rise  now,  as  a rule,  till 
half-way  through  the  morning.  Lucy  had 
left  her  in  bed. 

It  was  barely  nine  o’clock.  Every  east- 
ern or  southern  window  was  already  fast 
closed  and  shuttered,  but  her  door  stood 
open  to  the  loggia,  into  which  no  sun 
penetrated  till  the  afternoon. 

A fresh  breeze,  which  seemed  the  leg- 
acy of  the  storm,  blew  through  the  door- 
way. Framed  in  the  yellow  arches  of  the 
loggia  she  saw  two  cypresses  glowing 
black  upon  the  azure  blaze  of  the  sky. 
And  in  front  of  them,  springing  from  an 
earthenware  pot,  the  straggly  stem  and 
rosy  bunches  of  an  oleander.  From  a 
distance  the  songs  of  harvesters  at  their 
work, — and  close  by,  the  green  nose  of  a 
lizard  peeping  round  the  edge  of  the  door. 

Eleanor  seemed  to  herself  to  have  just 
awakened  from  sleep,  yet  not  from  un- 
consciousness. She  had  a confused  mem- 
ory of  things  which  had  passed  in  sleep — 
of  emotions  and  experiences.  Her  heart 
was  beating  fast,  and  as  she  sat  up  she 
caught  her  own  reflection  in  the  cracked 
glass  on  the  dressing-table.  Startled,  she 
put  up  her  hand  to  her  flushed  cheek.  It 
was  wet. 

“ Crying!”' she  said,  in  wonder;  “ what 
have  I been  dreaming  about?  And  why 
do  I feel  like  this?  What  is  the  matter 
with  me  ?” 

After  a minute  or  two  she  rang  a hand- 
bell beside  her,  and  her  maid  appeared. 

“Marie,  I am  so  well — so  strong!  It 
is  extraordinary  1 Bring  everything.  I 
should  like  to  get  up.” 
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The  maid,  in  fear  of  Lucy,  remon- 
strated. But  her  mistress  prevailed. 

“ Do  my  hair  as  usual  to-day,”  she  said, 
as  soon  as  that  stage  of  her  toilet  was 
reached,  and  she  was  sitting  in  her  white 
wrapper  before  the  cracked  glass. 

Marie  stared. 

“ It  will  tire  you,  madame.” 

“ No,  it  won’t.  Mais  faites  vite!” 

Ever  since  their  arrival  at  Torre  Ami- 
ata  Eleanor  had  abandoned  the  various 
elaborate  coiffures  in  which  she  had  been 
wont  to  appear  at  the  villa.  She  would 
allow  nothing  but  the  simplest  and  rapid- 
est  methods;  and  Marie  had  been  secret- 
ly alarmed  lest  her  hand  should  lose  its 
cunning. 

So  that  to  - day  she  coiled,  crimped, 
curled  with  a will.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished, Eleanor  surveyed  herself  with  a 
laugh. 

“Ah!  mais  vraiment,  Marie,  tu  es  mer - 
veilleuse!  What  is  certain  is  that  nei- 
ther that  glass  nor  Torre  Amiata  is 
worthy  of  it.  N’importe.  One  must 
keep  up  standards.” 

“ Certainly,  madame,  you  look  better 
to-day.” 

“ I slept.  Why  did  I sleep  ? I can’t 
imagine.  After  all,  Torre  Amiata  is  not 
such  a bad  place — is  it,  Marie  ?” 

And  with  a laugh,  she  lightly  touched 
her  maid’s  cheek. 

Marie  looked  a little  sullen. 

“ It  seems  that  madame  would  like  to 
live  and  die  here.” 

She  had  no  sooner  said  the  words  than 
she  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  out. 
She  was  genuinely  attached  to  her  mis- 
tress ; and  she  knew  well  that  Eleanor  was 
no  malade  imaginairc . 

Eleanor’s  face  changed  a little. 

“ Oh,  you  foolish  girl,  we  shall  soon  be 
gone.  No,  not  that  old  frock.  Look, 
please,  at  that  head  you’ve  made  me — and 
consider!  Noblesse  oblige ” 

So  presently  she  stood  before  her  table 
in  a cream  walking  dress  — perfect — 
but  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  with  her 
soft  black  hat  tied  round  the  ripples 
and  clouds  of  her  fair  hair. 

“ How  it  hangs  on  me!”  she  said, 
gathering  up  the  front  of  her  dress  in  her 
delicate  hand. 

Marie  made  a little  face  of  pity  and 
concern.  uMais  oui,  madame.  11  faudrait 
le  cacher  un  peu” 


" Padding?  Tiens ! j'en  ai  deja . But 
if  Mathilde  were  to  put  any  more,  there 
would  be  nothing  else.  One  day,  Marie, 
you  see,  there  will  be  only  my  clothes  left 
to  walk  about — by  their  little  selves !” 

She  smiled.  The  maid  said  nothing. 
She  wa$  on  her  knees  buttoning  her  mis- 
tress’s shoes. 

“ Now,  then — fini!  Take  all  those 
books  on  to  the  loggia  and  arrange  my 
chair.  I shall  be  there  directly.” 

•The  maid  departed.  Eleanor  sat  down 
to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  dressing. 

“ How  weak  I am !— weaker  than  last 
month.  And  next  month  it  will  be  a little 
more — and  a little  more — then  pain  per- 
haps— horrid  pain — and  one  day  it  will  be 
impossible  to  get  up — and  all  one’s  poor 
body  will  fail  one  like  a broken  vessel. 
And  then — relief  perhaps — if  dying  is  as 
easy  as  it  looks.  No  more  pangs  or  re- 
grets— and  at  the  end,  either  a sudden 
puff  that  blows  out  the  light — or  a quiet 
drowning  in  deep  waters — without  pain. 
. . . . And  to-day  how  little  I fear  it  1” 

A prie-dieu  chair,  old  and  battered  like 
everything  else  in  the  convent,  was  beside 
her,  and  above  it  her  child’s  portrait. 
She  dropped  upon  her  knees,  as  she  al- 
ways did  for  a minute  or  two  morn- 
ing and  evening,  mostly  out  of  childish 
habit. 

But  her  thoughts  fell  into  no  articulate 
words.  Her  physical  weakness  rested 
against  the  chair,  but  the  weakness  of  the 
soul  seemed  also  to  rest  on  some  invisible 
support. 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  me  to-day?” 
she  asked  herself  again,  in  bewilderment. 
“ Is  it  an  omen — a sign  ? All  bonds  seem 
loosened — the  air  lighter.  What  made 
me  so  miserable  yesterday  ? I wanted 
him  to  come — and  yet  dreaded — dreaded 
it  so!  And  now  today  I don’t  care — I 
don’t  care !” 

She  slipped  into  a sitting  position  and 
looked  at  the  picture.  A tiny  garland  of 
heath  and  myrtle  was  hung  round  it. 
The  little  fellow  seemed  to  be  tottering 
towards  her,  the  eyes  a little  frightened, 
yet  trusting,  the  gait  unsteady. 

“ Childie!”  she  said  in  a whisper,  smil- 
ing at  him — “ Childie!”  * 

Then  with  a long  sigh  she  rose,  and 
feebly  made  her  way  to  the  loggia . 

Her  maid  was  waiting  for  her.  But 
Eleanor  refused  her  sofa.  She  would  sit, 
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looking  out  through  the  arches  of  the 
loggia,  to  the  road,  and  the  mountains. 

“ Miss  Foster  is  a long  time,”  she  said 
to  Marie.  “ It  is  too  hot  for  her  to  be 
out.  And  how  odd!  There  is  the  Con- 
tessa’s  carriage — and  the  Contessa  her- 
self— at  this  time  of  day.  Run, , Marie; 
tell  her  I shall  be  delighted  to  see  her. 
And  bring  another  comfortable  chair — 
there’s  a dear.” 

The  Contessa  mounted  the  stone  stairs 
with  the  heavy  masculine  step  that  w&s 
characteristic  of  her. 

“ Vous  permettez,  madame!”  she  said, 
standing  in  the  doorway — “ at  this  unsea- 
sonable hour.” 

Eleanor  made  her  welcome.  The  port- 
ly Contessa  seated  herself  with  an  in- 
voluntary gesture  of  fatigue. 

“What  have  you  been  doing?”  said 
Eleanor.  “ If  you  have  been  helping  the 
• harvesters,  je  protester 

She  laid  her  hand  laughingly  on  the 
Contessa’s  knee.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
the  Conlessa  knew  far  more  of  the  doings 
and  affairs  of  her  contadini  than  did  the 
rather  magnificent  fattore  of  the  estate. 
She  was  in  and  out  among  them  perpet- 
ually. She  quarrelled  with  them  and 
hectored  them;  she  had  as  good  a com- 
mand of  the  local  dialect  as  they  had, 
and  an  eye  that  pounced  on  cheating  like 
an  osprey  on  a fish.  Nevertheless,  as  she 
threw  in  yet  another  evident  trifle — that 
she  cared  more  for  them  and  their  in- 
terests than  for  anything  else  in  the 
world,  now  that  her  son  was  gone — they 
endured  her  rule,  and  were  not  actively 
ungrateful  for  her  benefits.  And,  in  her 
own  view  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  more 
that  any  rich  person  can  ask  of  any  poor 
one  till  another  age  of  the  world  shall 
dawn. 

She  received  Eleanor’s  remark  with 
an  embarrassed  air. 

“ I have  been  doctoring  an  ox,”  she 
said,  bluntly,  as  though  apologizing  for 
herself.  “ It  was  taken  ill  last  night,  and 
they  sent  for  me.” 

“ But  you  are  too,  too  wonderful !” 
cried  Eleanor,  in  amusement.  “ Is  it  all 
„ grist  that  comes  to  your  mill — sick  oxen, 
or  humans  like  me  ?” 

The  Contessa  smiled,  but  she  turned 
away  her  head. 

“ It  was  Emilio’s  craze,”  she  said, 
abruptly.  “ He  knew  every  animal  on  the 


place.  In  his  regiment  they  called  him 
the  i vet,’  because  he  was  always  patching 
up  the  sick  and  broken  mules.  One  of 
his  last  messages  to  me  was  about  an  old 
horse.  He  taught  me  a few  things — and 
sometimes  I am  of  use — till  the  farrier 
^comes.” 

There  was  a little  silence,  which  the 
Contessa  broke  abruptly. 

“ I came,  however,  madame,  to  tell  you 
something  about  myself.  Teresa  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  leave  me.” 

“Your  daughter?”  cried  Eleanor, 
amazed.  “ Fiancee?” 

The  Contessa  shook  her  head. 

“ She  is  about  to  join  the  nuns  of  Santa 
Francesca.  Her  novitiate  begins  in  Oc- 
tober. Now  she  goes  to  stay  with  them 
for  a few  weeks.” 

Eleanor  was  thunderstruck. 

“ She  leaves  you  alone  ?” 

The  Contessa  mutely  assented. 

“ And  you  approve  ?”  said  Eleanor,  hot- 

ly- 

“ She  has  a vocation,”  said  the  Con- 
tessa, with  a sigh. 

“ She  has  a mother!”  cried  Eleanor. 

“Ah,  madame,  you  are  a Protestant. 
These  things  are  in  our  blood.  When  we 
are  devout,  like  Teresa,  we  regard  the 
convent  as  the  gate  of  heaven.  When 
we  are  Laodiceans,  like  me,  we  groan,  and 
we  submit.” 

“ You  will  be  absolutely  alone,”  said 
Eleanor,  in  a low  voice  of  emotion,  “ in 
this  solitary  place.” 

The  Contessa  fidgeted.  She  was  of  the 
sort  that  takes  pity  hardly. 

“ There  is  much  to  do,”  she  said,  short- 
ly- 

But  then  her  fortitude  a little  broke 
down.  “ If  I were  ten  years  older,  it 
would  be  all  right,”  she  said,  in  a voice 
that  betrayed  the  mind’s  fatigue  with  its 
own  debate.  “ It’s  the  time  it  all  lasts — 
when  you  are  as  strong  as  I am.” 

Eleanor  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

“ Do  you  never  take  quite  another 
line?”  she  said,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
“ Do  you  never  say : ‘ This  is  my  will, 
and  I mean  to  have  it!  I have  as  much 
right  to  my  way  as  other  people  ’ ? Have 
you  never  tried  it  with  Teresa  ?” 

The  Contessa  opened  her  eyes. 

“ But  I am  not  a tyrant,”  she  said,  and 
there  was  just  a touch  of  scorn  in  her 
reply. 
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Eleanor  trembled. 

“ We  have  so  few  years  to  live  and  be 
happy  in,”  she  said,  in  a lower  voice,  a 
voice  of  self-defence. 

“ That  is  not  how  it  appears  to  me,” 
said  the  Contessa,  slowly.  “ But  then  I 
believe  in  a future  life.” 

“ And  you  think  it  wrong  even  to 
press — to  insist  upon — the  personal,  the 
selfish  point  of  view  ?” 

The  Contessa  smiled. 

“Not  so  much  wrong  as  futile;  the 
world  is  not  made  so,  chere  madame  ” 

Eleanor  sank  back  in  her  chair.  The 
Contessa  observed  her  emaciation,  her 
pallor — and  the  pretty  dress. 

She  remembered  her  friend’s  letter,  and 
the  “ Signor  Manisty  ” who  should  have 
married  this  sad,  charming  woman,  and 
had  not  done  so.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
not  only  disease  but  grief  was  preying  on 
Mrs.  Burgoyne.  The  Contessa  was  old 
enough  to  be  her  mother.  A daughter 
whom  she  had  lost  in  infancy  would  have 
been  Eleanor’s  age  if  she  had  lived. 

“ Madame,  let  me  give  you  a piece  of 
advice,”  she  said,  suddenly,  taking  Elea- 
nor’s hands  in  both  her  own — “ leave  this 
place.  It  does  not  suit  you.  These 
rooms  are  too  rough  for  you — or  let  me 
carry  you  off  to  the  Palazzo,  where  I could 
look  after  you.” 

Eleanor  flushed.  “ This  place  is  very 
good  for  me,”  she  said,  with  a wild  flut- 
tering breath.  “ To-day  I feel  so  much 
better — so  much  lighter — somehow.” 

The  Contessa  felt  a pang.  She  had 
heard  other  invalids  say  such  things  be- 
fore. The  w’ords  rang  like  a dirge  upon 
her  ear.  They  talked  a little  longer. 
Then  the  Contessa  rose,  and  Eleanor  rose 
too,  in  spite  of  her  guest’s  motion  to  re- 
strain her. 

As  they  stood  together  the  elder  woman 
in  her  strength  suddenly  felt  herself  ir- 
resistibly drawn  towards  the  touching 
weakness  of  the  other.  Instead  of  mere- 
ly pressing  hands,  she  quickly  threw  her 
strong  arms  round  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  gather- 
ed her  for  an  instant  to  her  broad  breast, 
and  kissed  her. 

Eleanor  leant  against  her,  sighing. 

“ A vocation  wouldn’t  drag  me  away,” 
she  said,  gently. 

And  so  they  parted. 

Eleanor  hung  over  the  loggia  and 


watched  the  Contessa’s  departure.  As  the 
small  horses  trotted  away,  with  a jing- 
ling of  bells  and  a fluttering  of  the  furry 
tails  that  hung  from  their  ears,  the  padre 
parroco  passed.  He  took  off  his  hat  to 
the  Contessa,  then  seeing  Mrs.  Burgoyne 
on  the  loggia,  he  gave  her,  too,  a shy 
but  smiling  salutation. 

His  light  figure,  his  young  and  dreamy 
air,  suited  well  with  the  beautiful  land- 
scape through  which  it  passed.  Shep- 
herd ? or  poet  ? Eleanor  thought  of 
David  among  the  flocks.  + 

“ He  only  wants  the  crook — the  Scrip- 
tural crook.  It  would  go  quite  well  with 
the  soutane.” 

Then  she  became  aware  of  another  fig- 
ure approaching  on  her  right  from  the 
piece  of  open  land  that  lay  below  the  gar- 
den. 

It  was  Father  Benecke,and  he  emerged 
on  the  road  just  in  front  of  the  padre 
parroco . 

The  old  priest  took  off  his  hat.  Elea- 
nor saw  the  sensitive  look,  the  slow  em- 
barrassed gesture.  The  padre  parroco 
passed  without  looking  to  the  right  or 
left.  All  the  charming  pliancy  of  the 
young  figure  had  disappeared.  It  was 
drawn  up  to  a steel  rigidity. 

Eleanor  smiled  and  sighed. 

“ David  among  the  Philistines ! — Ge 
pauvre  Goliath!  Ah,  he  is  coming  here?” 

She  withdrew  to  her  sofa,  threw  a col- 
ored wrap  across  her  feet,  and  waited. 

Marie*,  after  instructions,  and  with  that 
austerity  of  demeanor  which  she,  too, 
never  failed  to  display  towards  Father 
Benecke,  introduced  the  visitor. 

“Entrez,  mon  pere , entrez,”  said  Elea- 
nor, holding  out  a friendly  hand.  “ Are 
you,  too,  braving  the  pun?  Did  you  pass 
Miss  Foster?  I wish  she  would  come  in; 
it  is  getting  too  hot  for  her  to  be  out.” 

“ Madame,  I have  not  been  on  the  road. 
I came  a round  through  the  Sassetto. 
There  I found  no  one.” 

“ Pray  sit  down,  father.  That  chair 
has  all  its  legs.  It  comes  from  Orvieto.” 

But  he  did  not  accept  her  invitation — 
at  least  not  at  once.  He  remained  hesi- 
tating— looking  down  upon  her.  And 
she,  struck  by  his  silence,  struck  by  his 
expression,  felt  a sudden  seizing  of  the 
breath.  Her  hand  slid  to  her  heart,  with 
its  fatal,  accustomed  gesture.  She  looked 
at  him  wildly,  imploringly. 
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But  the  pause  came  to  an  end.  He  sat 
down  beside  her. 

“ Madame,  you  have  taken  so  kind  an 
interest  in  my  unhappy  affairs  that  you 
will  perhaps  allow  me  to  tell  you  of  the 
letter  that  has  reached  me  this  morning. 
One  of  the  heads  of  the  Old  Catholic  com- 
munity invites  me  to  go  and  consult  with 
them  before  deciding  on  the  course  of  my 
future  life.  There  are  many  difficulties; 
I am  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with 
them;  a married  priesthood,  such  as  they 
l^ive  now  adopted,  is  in  my  eyes  a priest- 
hood shorn  of  its  strength.  But  the  in- 
vitation is  so  kind,  so  brotherly,  I must 
needs  accept  it.”  * 

He  bent  forward,  looking  not  at  her, 
but  at  the  brick  floor  of  the  loggia . Elea- 
nor offered  a few  words  of  sympathy,  but 
felt  there  was  more  to  come. 

“ I have  also  heard  from  my  sister. 
She  refuses  to  keep  my  house  any  longer. 
Her  resentment  of  what  I have  done  is 
very  bitter — apparently  insurmountable. 
She  wishes  to  retire  to  a country  place  in 
Bavaria  where  we  have  some  relations. 
She  has  a small  rente,  and  will  not  be  in 
any  need.” 

“ And  you  ?”  said  Eleanor,  quickly. 

“ I must  find  work,  madame.  My  book 
will  bring  me  in  a little,  they  say.  That 
will  give  me  time — and  some  liberty  of 
decision.  Otherwise  of  course  I am  des- 
titute. I have  lost  everything.  But  my 
education  will  always  bring  me  enough 
for  bread.  And  I ask  no  more.”  ’ 

Her  compassion  was  in  her  eyes. 

u You  too — old  and  alone — like  the 
Contessa !”  she  said,  under  her  breath. 

He  did  not  hear.  He  was  pursuing  his 
own  train  of  thought,  and  presently  he 
raised  himself.  Never  had  the  apostolic 
dignity  of  his  white  head,  his  broad  brow, 
been  more  commanding.  But  what  Elea- 
nor saw — what  perplexed  her — was  the 
subtle  tremor  of  the  lip,  the  doubt  in  the 
eyes. 

“ So  you  see,  madame,  our  pleasant 
hours  are  almost  over.  In  a few  days  I 
must  be  gone.  I will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
press what  I owe  to  your  most  kind,  most 
indulgent  sympathy.  It  seems  to  me 
• that  in  the  1 dark  wood  ’ of  my  life  it  was 
your  conversation — when  my  heart  was  so 
sorely  cast  down — which  revived  my ‘intel- 
ligence, and  so  held  me  up,  till — till  I 
could  see  my  way,  and  choose  my  path 


again.  It  has  given  me  a great  many 
new  ideas — this  companionship  you  have 
permitted  me.  I humbly  confess  that  I 
shall  always  henceforward  think  differ- 
ently of  women,  and  of  the  relations  that 
men  and  women  may  hold  to  one  another. 
But  then,  madame — ” 

He  paused.  Eleanor  could  see  his 
hand  trembling  on  his  knee. 

She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow. 

“ F ather  Benecke,  you  have  something 
to  say  to  me !” 

He  hurried  on. 

“ The  other  day  you  allowed  us  to 
change  the  roles . You  had  been  my  sup- 
port. You  threw  yourself  on  mine.  Ah, 
madame,  have  I been  of  any  assistance 
to  you — then,  and  in  the  interviews  you 
have  since  permitted  me?  Have  I 
strengthened  your  heart  at  all  as  you 
strengthened  mine?” 

His  ardent,  spiritual  look  compelled 
and  reassured  her. 

She  sank  back.  A tear  glittered  on 
her  brown  lashes.  She  raised  a hand  to 
dash  it  away. 

“ I don’t  know,  father — I don’t  know. 
But  to-day — for  some  mysterious  reason 
— I seem  almost  to  be  happy  again.  I 
woke  up  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  had 
been  buried  under  mountains  of  rocks 
and  found  them  rolled  away — of  one  who 
had  been  passing  through  a delirium 
which  was  gone.  I seem  to  care  for  no- 
thing— to  grieve  for  nothing.  Some- 
times you  know  that  happens  to  people 
who  are  very  ill.  A numbness  comes 
upon  them.  But  I am  not  numb.  I 
feel  everything.  Perhaps,  father  ” — and 
she  turned  to  him  with  her  old  sweet  in- 
stinct— of  one  who  loved  to  be  loved — 
“ perhaps  you  have  been  praying  for  me  ?” 

She  smiled  at  him  half  shyly.  But  he 
did  not  see  it.  His  head  bent  lower  and 
lower. 

“ Thank  God !”  he  said,  with  the  hum- 
blest emphasis.  “ Then,  madame — per- 
haps— you  will  find  the  force — to  forgive 
me!” 

The  words  were  low — the  voice  steady. 

Eleanor  sprang  up. 

“ Father  Benecke ! — what  have  you 
been  doing?  Is — is  Mr.  Manisty  here?” 

She  clung  to  the  loggia  parapet  for 
support.  The  priest  looked  at  her  pallor 
with  alarm,  with  remorse,  and  spoke  at 
once: 
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“ He  came  to  me  last  night.” 

Their  eyes  met  as  though  in  battle — ex- 
pressed a hundred  questions — a hundred 
answers.  Then  she  broke  the  silence. 

“ Where  is  he  ?”  she  said,  imperiously. 
“ Ah — I see — I see !” 

She  sat  down,  fronting  him,  and  pant- 
ing a little. 

“ Miss  Foster  is  not  with  me.  Mr. 
Manisty  is  not  with  you.  The  inference 
is  easy.  And  you  planned  it!  You  took 
— you  dared  to  take — as  much  as  this — 
into  your  own  hands !” 

He  made  no  reply.  He  bent  like  a reed 
in  the  storm. 

“ There  is  no  boldness  like  a saint’s,” 
she  said,  bitterly,  “ no  hardness — like  an 
angel’s!  What  I would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  do  with  my  closest  friend,  my 
nearest  and  dearest — you — a stranger — 
have  done — with  a light  heart.  Oh,  it  is 
monstrous — monstrous !” 

She  moved  her  neck  from  side  to  side 
as  though  she  was  suffocating,  throwing 
back  the  light  ruffle  that  encircled  it. 

“ A stranger?”  he  said,  slowly.  His  in- 
tense yet  gentle  gaze  confronted  hers. 

“ You  refer,  I suppose,  to  that  most 
sacred,  most  intimate  confidence  I made 
to  you? — which  no  man  of  honor  or  of 
heart  could  have  possibly  betrayed,”  she 
said,  passionately.  “ Ah,  you  did  well 
to  warn  me  that  it  was  no  true  confes- 
sion— under  no  true  seal!  You  should 
have  warned  me  further — more  effectual- 
ly ” 

Her  paleness  was  all  gone.  Her  cheeks 
fiamed.  The  priest  felt  that  she  was  be- 
side herself,  and,  traversed  as  his  own 
mind  was  with  the  most  poignant  doubts 
and  misgivings,  he  must  needs  wrestle 
with  her — defend  himself. 

“ Madame,  you  do  me  some  wrong,” 
he  said,  hurriedly.  “ I have  told  nothing 
— betrayed  nothing.  When  I left  him, 
an  hour  ago,  Mr.  Manisty  had  no  con- 
ception that  you  were  here.  After  my 
first  letter  to  him,  he  tells  me  that  he 
relinquished  the  idea  of  coming  to  Torre 
Amiata,  since  if  you  had  been  staying 
here,  I must  have  mentioned  it.” 

Eleanor  paused.  “ Subterfuge !”  she 
cried,  under  her  breath.  Then,  aloud, 
“ You  asked  him  to  come.” 

“ That,  madame,  is  my  crime,”  he  said, 
with  a mild  and  painful  humility. 
u Your  anger  hits  me  hard.  But — do  you 
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remember  ? — you  placed  three  lives  in  my 
hands.  I found  you  helpless — you  asked 
for  help.  I saw  you  day  by  day  more 
troubled,  yet,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  more 
full  of  instincts  towards  generosity — 
towards  peace.  I felt — oh,  madame,  I 
felt  with  all  my  heart  that  there  lay  just 
one  step  between  you  and  a happiness 
that  would  compensate  you  a thousand 
times  for  all  you  had  gone  through. 
You  say  that  I prayed  for  you.  I did — 
often  and  earnestly.  And  it  seemed  to 
me  that,  in  our  later  conversations,  I 
saw  such  signs  of  grace  in  you,  such  ex- 
quisite dispositions  of  the  heart  that,  were 
the  chance  of  action  once  more  given  to 
you,  you  would  find  the  strength  to  seize 
the  blessing  that  God  offered  you.  And 
one  evening  in  particular  I found  you  in 
an  anguish  that  seemed  to  be  destroying 
you.  And  you  had  opened  your  heart  to 
me — you  had  asked  my  help  as  a Chris- 
tian priest.  And  so,  madame,  as  you 
say,  I dared.  I said,  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Manisty,  who  had  told  me  he  was  coming 
northward,  ‘ If  Torre  Amiata  is  not  far 
out  of  your  road,  look  in  upon  me.’ 
Neither  your  name  nor  Miss  Foster’s 
passed  my  lips.  But  since,  I confess,  I 
have  lived  in  much  disturbance  of  mind !” 

Eleanor  laughed. 

“ Are  all  priests  as  good  casuists  as  you, 
father?” 

His  eyes  wavered  a little,  as  though  her 
words  stung.  But  he  did  not  reply. 

There  was  a pause.  Eleanor  turned 
towards  the  parapet  and  looked  outward 
towards  the  road  and  the  forest.  Her 
face  and  eyes  were  full  of  an  incredible 
animation;  her  lips  were  lightly  parted 
to  let  the  quick  breath  pass. 

Then  of  a sudden  she  withdrew.  Her 
eyes  moved  back  to  Father  Benecke;  she 
bent  forward  and  held  out  both  her 
hands : 

“Father,  I forgive  you!  Let  us  make 
peace.” 

He  took  the  small  fingers  into  his  large 
palms  with  a gratitude  that  was  at  once 
awkward  and  beautiful. 

“ I don’t  know  yet,”  he  said,  in  a deep 
perplexity,  “ whether  I absolve  myself.” 

“ You  will  soon  know,”  she  said,  almost 
with  gayety.  “ Oh,  it  is  quite  possible  ” 
— she  threw  up  one  hand  in  a wild  child- 
ish gesture — “ it  is  quite  possible  that  to- 
morrow I may  be  at  your  feet,  asking  you 
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to  give  me  penance  for  my  rough  words. 
On  the  other  hand — Anyway,  father, 
you  have  not  found  me  a very  dutiful 
penitent?” 

“ I expected  castigation,”  he  said,  meek- 
ly. “ If  the  castigation  is  done,  I have 
come  off  better  than  I could  have  hoped.” 

She  raised  herself,  and  took  up  her 
gloves  that  were  lying  on  the  little  table 
beside  her  sofa. 

“ You  see,”  she  said,  talking  very  fast, 
“ I am  an  English  woman,  and  my  race 
is  not  a docile  one.  Here  in  this  village 
I have  noticed  a good  deal,  and  the  mas - 
saja  gossips  to  me.  There  was  a fight 
in  the  street  the  other  night.  The  men 
were  knifing  each  other.  The  parroco 
sent  them  word  that  they  should  come  at 
once  to  his  house — per  pacificarlu  They 
went.  There  is  a girl,  living  with  her 
sister,  whose  husband  has  a bad  reputa- 
tion. The  parroco  ordered  her  to  leave — 
found  another  home  for  her.  She  left. 
There  is  a lad  who  made  some  blasphe- 
mous remarks  in  the  street  on  the  day  of 
the  Madonna’s  procession.  The  parroco 
ordered  him  to  do  penance.  He  did  it. 
But  those  things  are  not  English.  Per- 
haps they  are  Bavarian  ?” 

He  winced,  but  he  had  recovered  his 
composure. 

“ Yes,  madame,  they  are  Bavarian  also. 
But  it  seems  that  even  an  English  woman 
can  sometimes  feel  the  need  of  another 
judgment  than  her  own?” 

She  smiled.  All  the  time  that  she  had 
made  her  little  speech  about  the  village 
she  had  been  casting  quick  glances  along 
the  road.  It  was  evident  that  her  mind 
was  only  half  employed  with  what  she 
was  saying.  The  rose-flush  in  her  cheeks, 
the  dainty  dress,  the  halo  of  fair  hair, 
gave  her  back  youth  and  beauty ; and  the 
priest  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment. 

“Ah,”  she  said,  with  a vivacity  that 
was  almost  violence,  “here  she  is.  Fa- 
ther— please — !”  And  with  a peremptory 
gesture  she  signed  to  him  to  draw  back, 
as  she  had  done,  into  the  shadow,  out  of 
sight  of  the  road. 

But  the  advancing  figure  was  plain  to 
both  of  them. 

Lucy  mounted  the  hill  with  a slow  and 
tired  step.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  ground. 
The  whole  young  form  drooped  under  the 
heat,  and  under  a weight  of  thought  still 
more  oppressive.  As  it  came  nearer  a 


wave  of  sadness  seemed  to  come  with  it, 
dimming  the  sunshine  and  the  green 
splendor  of  the  woods. 

As  she  passed  momentarily  out  of  sight 
behind  some  trees  that  sheltered  the  gate 
of  the  court-yard,  Mrs.  Burgoyne  crossed 
the  loggia  and  called  to  her  maid. 

“ Marie,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  Miss  Fos- 
ter when  she  comes  in  that  I have  gone 
out — that  she  is  not  to  trouble  about  me, 
as  I shall  soon  return — and  tell  her  that 
I felt  unusually  well  and  strong.” 

Then  she  turned  and  beckoned  to  Fa- 
ther Benecke. 

“ This  way,  father,  please !” 

And  she  led  him  down  the  little  stair- 
way that  had  taken  Lucy  to  the  garden 
the  night  before.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
she  paused.  The  wall  of  the  garden 
divided  them  from  the  court-yard,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  it  they  could  hear 
Lucy  speaking  to  the  massaja. 

“ Now,”  said  Eleanor,  “ quick — before 
she  discovers  us!” 

And  opening  the  garden  door  with  the 
priest’s  help,  she  passed  into  the  field, 
and  took  a wide  circuit  to  the  right  so  as 
to  be  out  of  view  of  the  loggia . 

“ Dear  madame,  where  are  you  going  ?” 
said  the  priest,  in  some  alarm.  “ This  is 
too  fatiguing  for  you.” 

Eleanor  took  no  notice.  She,  who  for 
days  had  scarcely  dragged  one  languid 
foot  after  another,  sped  through  the  heat 
and  over  the  broken  ground  like  one  of 
the  goldfinches  in  the  convent  garden. 
The  old  priest  followed  her  with  difficul- 
ty. Nor  did  she  pause  till  they  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  Sassetto. 

“Explain  what  we  are  doing!”  he  im- 
plored her,  as  she  allowed  him  to  prop 
his  old  limbs  for  a moment  on  his  stick 
and  take  breath. 

She,  too,  leant  against  a tree,  panting. 

“ You  said,  father,  that  Mr.  Manisty 
was  to  leave  you  at  mid-day.” 

“ And  you  wish  to  see  him  ?”  he  cried. 

“ I am  determined  to  see  him,”  she 
said,  in  a low  voice,  biting  her  lip. 

And  again  she  was  off,  a gleam  of 
whiteness  gliding  down,  down,  through 
the  cool  green  heart  of  the  Sassetto,  tow- 
ards the  Paglia. 

They  emerged  upon  the  fringe  of  the 
wood,  where  amid  scrub  and  sapling  trees 
stood  the  little  sun-baked  house. 

From  the  distance  came  a sound  of 
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wheels  — a carriage  from  Selvapendente 
crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Paglia  ? 

Mrs.  Burgoyne  looked  at  the  house  for 
a moment  in  silence.  Then,  sheltered 
under  her  large  white  parasol,  she  passed 
round  to  the  side  that  fronted  the  river. 

There,  in  the  shade,  sat  Manisty,  his 
arms  upon  his  knees,  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands. 

He  did  not  at  first  hear  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne’s  step,  and  she  paused  a little  way 
off.  She  was  alone.  The  priest  had  not 
followed  her. 

At  last,  as  she  moved,  either  the  sound 
of  her  dress  or  the  noise  of  the  approach- 
ing wheels  roused  him.  He  looked  up — 
started — sprang  to  his  feet. 

“ Eleanor !” 

They  met.  Their  eyes  crossed.  She 
shivered,  for  there  were  tears  in  his. 
But  through  that  dimness  there  shone  the 
fierce  unspoken  question  that  had  leapt 
to  them  at  the  sight  of  his  cousin — 

“Hast  thou  found  me,  O mine  en- 
emy ?” 

Eleanor  was  the  first  to  break  the  si- 
lence. “You  have  had  a long  pilgrim- 
age,” she  said,  quietly.  “ Yet  perhaps 
Torre  Amiata  might  have  occurred  to 
you.  It  was  you  that  praised  it — that 
proposed  to  find  quarters  at  the  convent.” 

He  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 

“ Eleanor — in  God’s  name !”  he  broke 
out,  violently,  “ tell  me  what  this  all 
means!  What  has  been  the  meaning  of 
this  mad — this  extraordinary  behavior?” 

She  tottered  a little  and  leant  against 
the  wall  of  the  house. 

“ Find  me  a chair,  please,  before  we 
begin  to  talk.  And — is  that  your  fly? 
Send  it  away — to  wait  under  the  trees. 
It  can  take  me  up  the  hill  when  we  have 
finished.” 

lie  controlled  himself  with  difficulty 
and  went  round  the  house. 

She  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  eyes 
to  shut  out  the  memory  of  his  face. 

“ She  has  refused  him !”  she  said  to  her- 
self; “and  what  is  more,  she  has  made 
him  believe  it!” 

Very  soon  his  step  was  heard  returning. 
The  woman  he  had  left  in  the  shade  lis- 
tened for  it,  as  though  in  all  this  land- 
scape of  rushing  river  and  murmuring 
wood  it  was  the  one  audible,  significant 
sound.  But  when  he  came  back  to  her 


again  he  saw  nothing  but  a composed, 
expectant  ^Eleanor  — dressed,  in  these 
wilds,  with  a dainty  care  which  would 
have  done  honor  to  London  or  Paris, 
with  a bright  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  the 
quiver  of  a smile  on  her  lips.  111!  He 
thought  he  had  seldom  seen  her  look  so 
well.  Had  she  not  always  been  of  a 
thistle-down  lightness  ? “ Exaggeration ! 
— absurdity!”  he  said  to  himself,  fiercely, 
carrying  his  mind  back  to  certain  sayings 
in  a girl’s  voice  that  were  still  ringing  in 
his  ears. 

He,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  smile. 
Eleanor  had  thrown  herself  sideways  on 
the  chair  he  had  brought  her,  her  arms 
resting  on  the  back  of  it,  her  delicate 
hands  hanging  down.  It  was  a graceful 
and  characteristic  attitude,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  affectation — a piece  of  her  fine- 
lady  ism. 

She  instantly  perceived  that  he  was  in 
a state  of  such  profound  and  passionate 
excitement  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
speak. 

So  she  began,  with  a calmness  which 
exasperated  him : # 

“ You  asked  me,  Edward,  to  explain 
our  escapade  ?” 

He  raised  his  burning  eyes. 

“ What  can  you  explain  ? — how  can  you 
explain  ?”  he  said,  roughly.  “ Are  you 
going  to  tell  me  why  my  cousin  and  com- 
rade hates  me  and  plots  against  me? — 
why  she  has  inflicted  this  slight  and  out- 
rage upon  me? — why,  finally,  she  has  poi- 
soned against  me  the  heart  of  the  woman 
I love  ?” 

He  saw  her  shrink.  Did  a cruel  and 
secret  instinct  in  him  rejoice?  He  was 
mad  with  rage  and  misery,  and  he  was  in- 
capable of  concealing  it. 

She  knew  it.  As  he  dropped  his  head 
again  in  an  angry  stare  at  the  grass  be- 
tween them,  she  was  conscious  of  a sud- 
den childish  instinot  to  put  out  her  hand 
and  stroke  the  black  curls  and  the  great 
broad  shoulders.  He  was  not  for  her; 
but  in  the  old  days  who  had  known  so 
well  as  she  how  to  soothe — manage — con- 
trol him  ? 

“ I can’t  tell  you  those  things — cer- 
tainly,” she  said,  after  a pause.  “ I can’t 
describe  what  doesn’t  exist.” 

And  to  herself  she  cried,  “ Oh,  I shall 
lie — lie — lie — like  a fiend,  if  I must!” 

“ What  doesn’t  exist  ?”  he  repeated. 
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scornfully.  "Will  you  listen  to  my  ver- 
sion of  what  has  happened-^the  barest, 
unadorned  tale?  I was  your  host  and 
Miss  Foster’s.  I had  begun  to  show  the 
attraction  that  Miss  Foster  had  for  me — 
to  offer  her  the  most  trifling,  the  most 
ordinary  attention.  From  the  moment 
I was  first  conscious  of  my  own  feeling, 
I knew  that  you  were  against  me — that 
you  were  influencing — Lucy  ” — the  name 
dropped  from  his  lips  in  a mingled  an- 
guish and  adoration — “ against  me.  And 
just  as  I was  beginning  to  understand  my 
own  heart — to  look  forward  to  two  or 
three  last  precious  weeks  in  which  to 
make,  if  I could,  a better  impression 
upon  her,  after  my  abominable  rudeness 
at  the  beginning — you  interfered — you, 
my  best  friend!  Without  a word  our 
party  is  broken  up — my  chance  is  snatch- 
ed from  me  — Miss  Foster  is  spirited 
away.  You  and  she  disappear,  and  you 
leave  me  to  bear  my  affront — the  outrage 
done  me — as  best  I may.  You  alarm, 
you  distress  all  your  friends.  Your  fa- 
ther takes  things  calmly,  I admit.  But 
even  he  has  been  apxious.  Aunt  Pattie 
has  been  miserable.  As  for  me — ” 

He  rose  and  began  to  pace  up  and 
down  before  her — struggling  with  his  own 
wrath. 

“ And  at  last,”  he  resumed,  pausing  be- 
fore her,  “ after  wandering  up  and  down 
Italy,  I find  you — in  this  remote  place — 
by  the  merest  chance.  Father  Benecke 
said  not  a word.  But  what  part  he  has 
played  in  it  I don’t  yet  understand.  In 
another  half-hour  I should  have  been  off 
— and  again  you  would  have  made  the 
veriest  fool  of  me  that  ever  walked  this 
earth.  Why,  Eleanor — why?  What 
have  I done  to  you  ?” 

He  stood  before  her — a superb,  com- 
manding presence.  In  his  emotion  all 
unshapeliness  of  limb  or  movement  seem- 
ed to  have  disappeared.  Transfigured  by 
the  unconsciousness  of  passion,  he  was 
all  energy  and  all  grace. 

“ Eleanor ! — explain ! Has  our  old 
friendship  deserved  this?  Why  have  you 
done  this  thing  to  me?  And,  my  God l” 
— he  began  to  pace  up  and  down  again, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets — “ how  well — 
how  effectually  you  have  gone  to  work! 
You  have  had — Lucy — in  your  hands  for 
six  weeks.  It  is  plain  enough  what  has 
been  going  on.  This  nfoming — on  that 


hill — suddenly  ” — he  raised  his  hand  to 
his  brow,  as  though  the  surprise,  the  ec- 
stasy, of  the  moment  returned  upon  him 
— “ there  among  the  trees — was  her  face ! 
What  I said  I shall  never  remember. 
But  when  a man  feels  as  I do  he  has  no 
need  to  take  thought  what  he  shall  say. 
And  she  ? Impatience,  coldness,  aver- 
sion!— not  a word  permitted  of  my  long 
pilgrimage — not  a syllable  of  explanation 
for  this  slight,  this  unbearable  slight  that 
had  been  put  upon  me  as  her  host,  her 
guardian,  for  the  time  being!  You  and 
she  fly  me  as  though  I were  no  longer  fit 
to  be  your  companion.  Even  the  ser- 
vants talked.  Aunt  Pattie  and  I had  to 
set  ourselves  at  once  to  devise  the  most 
elaborate  falsehoods,  or  Heaven  knows 
where  the  talk  would  have  spread.  How 
had  I deserved  such  a humiliation!  Yet, 
when  I meet  Miss  Foster  again,  she  be- 
haves as  though  she  owed  me  not  a word 
of  excuse.  All  her  talk  of  you  and  your 
health!  I must  go  away  at  once — be- 
cause it  would  startle  and  disturb  you  to 
see  me.  She  had  already  found  out  by 
chance  that  I was  here — she  had  begged 
Father  Benecke  to  use  his  influence  with 
me  not  to  insist  on  seeing  you — not  to 
come  to  the  convent.  It  was  the  most 
amazing,  the  most  inexplicable  thing! 
What  in  the  name  of  fortune  does  it 
mean?  Are  we  all  mad?  Is  the  world 
and  every  one  on  it  rushing  together  to 
Bedlam  ?” 

Still  she  did  not  speak.  Was  it  that 
his  mere  voice — the  familiar  torrent  of 
words — was  delightful  to  her? — that  she 
cared  very  little  what  he  said,  so  long  as 
he  was  there,  living,  breathing,  pleading 
before  her? — that,  like  Sidney,  she  could 
have  cried  to  him,  “ Say  on,  and  all  well 
said,  still  say  the  same  ” ? 

But  he  meant  to  be  answered.  He 
came  close  to  her. 

“We  have  been  comrades,  Eleanor — 
fellow-workers — friends.  You  have  come 
to  know  me  as  perhaps  no  other  woman 
has  known  me.  I have  shown  you  a thou- 
sand faults.  You  know  all  my  weakness- 
es. You  have  a right  to  despise  me  as 
an  unstable,  egotistical,  selfish  fool — who 
must  needs  waste  other  people’s  good  time 
and  good  brains  for  his  own  futile  pur- 
poses. You  have  a right  to  think  me  un- 
grateful for  the  kindest  help  that  ever 
man  got.  You  have  a right  as  Miss  Fos- 
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ter’s  friend — and  perhaps,  guessing  as 
you  do  at  some  of  my  past  history — to  ex- 
pect of  me  probation  and  guarantees. 
You  have  a right  to  warn  her  how  she 
gives  away  anything  so  precious  as  herself. 
But  you  have  not  a right  to  inflict  on  me 
such  suffering — such  agony  of  mind — as 
you  have  imposed  on  me  the  last  six 
weeks!  I deny  it,  Eleanor — I deny  it 
altogether!  The  punishment,  the  test, 
goes  beyond — far  beyond — your  right  and 
my  offences !” 

He  calmed — he  curbed  himself. 

“ The  reckoning  has  come,  Eleanor.  I 
ask  you  to  pay  it.” 

She  drew  a long  breath. 

“ But  I can’t  go  at  that  pace.  You 
must  give  me  time.” 

He  turned  away  in  a miserable  impa- 
tience. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  thought  a lit- 
tle. “ Now  ” — she  said  to  herself — “ now 
is  the  time  for  lying.  It  must  be  done. 
Quick!  No  scruples!” 

And  aloud : 

“You  understand,”  she  said,  slowly, 
“ that  Miss  Foster  and  I had  become 
much  attached  to  each  other  ?” 

“ I understand.” 

“ That  she  had  felt  great  sympathy  for 
me  in  the  failure  of  the  book,  and  was 
inclined — well,  you  have  proof  of  it! — to 
pity  me,  of  course  a great  deal  too  much, 
for  being  a weakling.  She  is  the  most 
tender,  the  most  loving  creature  that 
exists.” 

“ How  does  that  explain  why  you 
should  have  fled  from  me  like  the 
plague?”  he  said,  doggedly. 

“ No — no — but — Anyway,  you  see, 
Lucy  was  likely  to  do  anything  she 
could  to  please  me.  That’s  plain,  isn’t 
it — so  far?” 

Her  head  dropped  a little  to  one  side, 
interrogatively. 

He  made  no  reply.  He  still  stood  in 
front  of  her,  his  eyes  bent  upon  her,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

“ Meanwhile  ” — the  color  rushed  over 
her  face — “ I had  been,  most  innocently, 
an  eavesdropper.” 

“Ah!”  he  said,  with  a movement, 
“that  night?  I imagined  it.” 

“ You  were  not  as  cautious  as  you 
might  have  been — considering  all  the 
people  about — and  I heard.” 

He  waited,  all  ear.  But  she  ceased  to 


speak.  She  bent  a little  farther  over 
the  back  of  the  chair,  as  though  she 
were  making  a mental  enumeration  of 
the  leaves  of  a tiny  myrtle-bush  that 
grew  near  his  heel. 

“ I thought  that  bit  of  truth  would 
have  stiffened  the  lies,”  she  thought  to 
herself ; “ but  somehow  — they  don’t 

work.” 

“ Well,  then,  you  see  ” — she  threw  back 
her  head  again  and  looked  at  him — “ I 
had  to  consider.  As  you  say,  I knew 
you  better  than  most  people.  It  was  all 
remarkably  rapid — you  will  hardly  deny 
that?  For  a fortnight  you  took  no 
notice  of  Lucy  Foster.  Then  the  attrac- 
tion began — and  suddenly — Well,  we 
needn’t  go  into  that  any  more;  but  with 
your  character  it  was  plain  that  you 
would  push  matters  on — that  you  would 
give  her  no  time — that  you  would  speak, 
coute  que  coute — that  you  would  fling 
caution  and  delay  to  the  winds — and  that 
all  in  a moment  Lucy  Foster  would  find 
herself  confronted  by  a great  decision 
that  she  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  make. 
It  was  not  fair  that  she  should  even  be 
asked  to  make  it.  I had  become  her 
friend,  specially.  You  will  see  there  was 
a responsibility.  Delay  for  both  of  you 
— wasn’t  that  to  be  desired  ? And  no  use 
whatever  to  go  and  leave  you  the  ad- 
dress !— you’ll  admit  that  ?”  she  said,  hur- 
riedly, with  the  accent  of  a child  trying 
to  entrap  the  judgment  of  an  angry 
elder  who  was  bringing  it  to  book. 

He  stood  there  lost  in  wrath,  bewilder- 
ment, mystification.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  lame,  more  ridiculous  tale? 

Then  he  turned  quickly  upon  her, 
searching  her  face  for  some  clew.  A 
sudden  perception — a perception  of  hor- 
ror— swept  upon  him.  Eleanor’s  first 
flush  was  gone;  in  its  place  was  the  pal- 
lor of  effort  and  excitement.  What  a 
ghost,  what  a spectre  she  had  become! 
Manisty  looked  at  her  aghast — at  her  un- 
steady yet  defiant  eyes,  at  the  uncontrol- 
lable trembling  of  the  mouth  she  did  her 
best  to  keep  at  its  hard  task  of  smiling. 

In  a flash  he  understood.  A wave  of 
red  invaded  the  man’s  face  and  neck. 
He  saw  himself  back  in  the  winter  days, 
working,  talking,  thinking;  always  with 
Eleanor;  Eleanor  his  tool,  his  stimulus; 
her  delicate  mind  and  heart  the  block  on 
which  he  sharpened  his  own  powers  and 
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perceptions.  He  recalled  his  constant 
impatience  of  the  barriers  that  hamper 
cold  and  cautious  people.  He  must  have 
intimacy,  feeling,  and  the  moods  that 
border  on  and  play  with  passion.  Only  so 
could  his  own  gift  of  phrase,  his  own 
artistic  divinations,  develop  to  a fine 
subtlety  and  clearness,  like  flowers  in  a 
kind  air. 

An  experience  — for  him.  And  for 
her?  He  remembered  how,  in  a leisure- 
ly and  lordly  way,  he  had  once  thought 
it  possible  he  might  some  day  reward  his 
cousin — at  the  end  of  things,  when  all 
other  adventures  were  done. 

Then  came  that  tragi-comedy  of  the 
book,  his  disillusion  with  it,  his  impa- 
tient sense  that  the  winter’s  work  upon 
it  was  somehow  bound  up  in  Eleanor’s 
mind  with  a claim  on  him  that  had 
begun  to  fret  and  tease;  and  those  re- 
buffs, tacit  or  spoken,  which  his  egotism 
had  not  shrunk  from  inflicting  on  her 
sweetness. 

How  could  he  have  helped  inflicting 
them?  Lucy  had  come — to  stir  in  him 
the  deepest  waters  of  the  soul.  Besides, 
he  had  never  taken  Eleanor  seriously. 
On  the  one  hand  he  had  thought  of  her 
as  intellect,  and  therefore  hardly  wo- 
man; on  the  other  he  had  conceived  her 
as  too  gentle,  too  sweet,  too  sensitive  to 
push  anything  to  extremes.  No  doubt 
the  flight  of  the  two  friends  and  Elea- 
nor’s letter  had  been  a rude  awakening. 
He  had  then  understood  that  he  had  of- 
fended Eleanor,  offended  her  both  as  a 
friend  and  as  a clever  woman.  She  had 
noticed  the  dawn  of  his  love  for  Lucy 
Foster,  and  had  determined  that  he 
should  still  recognize  her  power  and  in- 
fluence upon  his  life. 

This  was  part  of  his  explanation.  As 
to  the  rest,  it  was  inevitable  that  both 
his  vanity  and  passion  should  speak 
soft  things.  A girl  does  not  take  such 
a wild  step,  or  acquiesce  in  it,  till  she 
has  felt  a man’s  power.  Self-assertion 
on  Eleanor’s  part,  a sweet  alarm  on 
Lucy’s — these  had  been  his  keys  to  the 
matter  so  far.  They  had  brought  him 
anger,  but  also  hope — the  most  delicious, 
the  most  confident  hope. 

Now  remorse  shot  through  him,  fierce 
and  stinging  — remorse  and  terror! 
Then  on  their  heels  followed  an  angry 
denial  of  responsibility,  mingled  with 


alarm  and  revolt.  Was  he  to  be  robbed 
of  Lucy  because  Eleanor  had  misread 
him?  Undoubtedly  she  had  imprinted 
what  she  pleased  on  Lucy’s  mind.  Was 
he  indeed  undone — for  good  and  all? 

Then  chivalry,  shame,  pity,  rushed 
upon  him  headlong.  He  dared  not  look 
at  the  face  beside  him  with  its  record  of 
pain.  He  tried  to  put  out  of  his  mind 
what  it  meant.  Of  course  he  must  accept 
her  lead.  He  was  only  too  eager  to  accept 
it,  to  play  the  game  as  she  pleased.  She 
was  mistress ! That  he  realized. 

He  took  up  the  camp-stool  on  which 
he  had  been  sitting  when  she  arrived  and 
placed  himself  beside  her. 

“ Well,  that  explains  something,”  he 
said,  more  gently.  “ I can’t  complain  that 
I don’t  seem  to  you  or  any  one  a miracle 
of  discretion;  I can’t  wonder — perhaps 
— that  you  should  wish  to  protect  Miss 
Foster,  if — if  you  thought  she  needed 
protecting.  But  I must  think — I can’t 
help  thinking — that  you  set  about  it  with 
very  unnecessary  violence.  And  for  your- 
self, too — what  madness!  Eleanor,  what 
have  you  been  doing  to  yourself?” 

He  looked  at  her  reproachfully,  with 
that  sudden  and  intimate  penetration 
which  was  one  of  his  chief  spells  with 
women.  Eleanor  shrank. 

“ Oh,  I am  ill,”  she  said,  hastily — “ too 
ill,  in  fact,  to  make  a fuss  about.  It 
would  only  be  a waste  of  time.” 

“ Of  course  you  have  found  this  place 
too  rough  for  you.  Have  you  any  com- 
forts at  all  in  that  ruin?  Eleanor,  what 
a rash,  what  a wild  thing  to  do!” 

He  came  closer  to  her,  and  Eleanor 
trembled  under  the  strong  expostulating 
tenderness  of  his  face  and  voice.  It  was 
so  like  him — to  be  always  somehow  in 
the  right!  Would  he  succeed,  now  ns 
always,  in  doing  with  her  exactly  as  he 
would?  And  was  it  not  this,  this  first 
and  foremost,  that  she  had  fled  from  ? 

“ No,”  she  said — “ no.  I have  been  as 
well  here  as  I should  have  been  anywhere 
else.  Don’t  let  us  talk  of  it.” 

“ But  I must  talk  of  it.  You  have 
hurt  yourself — and  Heaven  knows  you 
have  hurt  me  — desperately.  Eleanor, 
when  I came  back  from  that  function 
the  day  you  left  the  villa,  I came  back 
with  the  intention  of  telling  you  every- 
thing. I knew  you  were  Miss  Foster’s 
friend.  I thought  you  were  mine  too. 
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In  spite  of  all  my  stupidity  about  the 
book,  Eleanor,  you  would  have  listened 
to  me — you  would  have  advised  me  ?” 

“ When  did  you  begin  to  think  of 
Lucy  ?” 

Her  thin  fingers,  crossed  over  her 
brow,  as  she  rested  her  arm  on  the  back 
of  the  chair,  hid  from  him  the  eagerness, 
the  passion,  of  her  curiosity. 

But  he  scented  danger.  He  prepared 
himself  to  walk  warily. 

“ It  was  after  Nemi — quite  suddenly. 
I can’t  explain  it.  How  can  one  ever 
explain  those  things?” 

“ What  makes  you  want  to  marry  her  ? 
What  possible  congruity  is  there  between 
her  and  you  ?” 

He  laughed  uneasily. 

“ What’s  the  good  of  asking  those 
things?  One’s  feeling  itself  is  the  an- 
swer.” 

“But  I’m  the  spectator — the  friend.” 
The  word  came  out  slowly,  with  a 
strange  emphasis.  “ I want  to  know 
what  Lucy’s  chances  are.” 

“ Chances  of  what  ?” 

“ Chances  of  happiness.” 

“ Good  God !”  he  said,  with  an  impa- 
tient groan.  “ You  talk  as  though  she 
were  going  to  give  herself  any  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out.” 

“ Well,  let  us  talk  so,  for  argument. 
You’re  not  exactly  a novice,  you  know, 
in  these  things.  How  is  one  to  be  sure 
that  you’re  not  playing  with  Lucy — as 
you  played  with  the  book — till  you  can 
go  back  to  the  play  you  really  like  best  ?” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  cried,  start- 
ing with  indignation — “the  play  of  pol- 
itics?” 

“ Politics — ambition — what  you  will. 
Suppose  Lucy  finds  herself  taken  up  and 
thrown  down — like  the  book — when  the 
interest’s  done  ?”  She  uncovered  her  eyes 
and  looked  at  him  steadily,  coldly.  It  was 
an  Eleanor  he  did  not  know. 

He  sprang  up  in  his  anger  and  dis- 
comfort, and  began  to  pace  again  in 
front  of  her. 

“ Oh,  well,  if  you  think  as  badly  of  me 
as  that,”  he  said,  fiercely,  “I  don’t  see 
what  good  can  come  of  this  conversa- 
tion.” 

There  was  a pause.  At  the  end  of  it, 
Eleanor  said,  in  another  voice, 

“ Did  you  ever  give  her  any  indica- 
tion of  what  you  felt — before  to-day  ?” 


“I  came  near — in  the  Borghese  gar- 
dens,” he  said,  reluctantly.  “ If  she  had 
held  out  the  tip  of  her  little  finger — 
But  she  didn’t.  And  I should  have  been 
a fool.  It  was  too  soon,  too  hasty. 
Anyway  she  would  not  give  me  the  small- 
est opening.  And  afterwards — ” He 
paused.  His  mind  passed  to  his  night- 
wandering  in  the  garden,  to  the  strange 
breaking  of  the  terra-cotta.  Furtively  his 
gaze  examined  Eleanor’s  face.  But  what 
he  saw  of  it  told  him  nothing,  and  again 
his  instinct  warned  him  to  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie.  “Afterwards  I thought  things 
over,  naturally.  And  I determined,  that 
night,  as  I have  already  said,  to  come  to 
you  and  take  counsel  with  you.  I saw  you 
were  out  of  charity  with  me.  And,  good- 
ness knows,  there  was  not  much  to  be  said 
for  me!  But  at  any  rate  I thought  that 
we,  who  had  been  such  old  friends,  had 
better  understand  each  other;  that  you’d 
help  me  if  I asked  you.  You’d  never  yet 
refused,  anyway.” 

His  voice  changed.  She  said  nothing 
for  a little,  and  her  hands  still  made  a 
penthouse  for  her  face. 

At  last  she  threw  him  a question: 

“ Just  now — what  happened?” 

“ Good  heavens,  as  if  I knew !”  he  said, 
with  a cry  of  distress.  “I  tried  to  tell 
her  how  I had  gone  up  and  down  Italy, 
seeking  for  her,  hungering  for  any  shred 
of  news  of  you.  And  she?  She  treated 
me  like  a troublesome  intruder,  like  a dog 
that  follows  you  unasked,  and  has  to  be 
beaten  back  with  your  stick !” 

Eleanor  smiled  a little.  His  heart  and 
his  vanity  had  been  stabbed  alike.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  something  to  complain  of. 

She  dropped  her  hands,  and  drew  her- 
self erect. 

“ Well,  yes,”  she  said,  in  a meditative 
voice,  “ we  must  think — we  must  see.” 

As  she  sat  there,  rapt  in  a sudden  in- 
tensity of  reflection,  the  fatal  transforma- 
tion in  her  was  still  more  plainly  visible. 
Manisty  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  from 
her.  Was  it  his  fault?  His  poor,  kind 
Eleanor!  He  felt  the  ghastly  tribute  of 
it,  felt  it  with  impatience,  and  repulsion. 
Must  a man  always  measure  his  words 
and  actions  by  a foot-rule — lest  a woman 
take  him  too  seriously?  He  repented, and 
in  the  same  breath  told  himself  that  his 
penalty  was  more  than  his  due. 

At  last  Eleanor  spoke: 
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“ I must  return  a moment  to  wliat  we 
said  before.  Lucy  Foster’s  ways,  habits, 
antecedents,  are  wholly  different  from 
yours.  Suppose  there  were  a chance  for 
you.  You  would  take  her  to  London — 
expect  her  to  play  her  part  there — in  your 
world.  Suppose  she  failed.  How  would 
you  get  on  ?” 

“ Eleanor  — really ! — am  I a 6 three- 
tailed bashaw ’ V ’ 

“ No.  But  you  are  absorbing,  despotic, 
fastidious.  You  might  break  that  girl’s 
heart  in  a thousand  ways  before  you  knew 
you’d  done  it.  You  don’t  give;  you 
take.” 

“And  you — hit  hard!”  he  said,  under 
his  breath,  resuming  his  walk. 

She  sat  white  and  still,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling. Presently  he  stood  still  before  her, 
his  features  working  with  emotion. 

“ If  I am  incapable  of  love — and  un- 
worthy of  hers,”  he  said,  in  a stifled  voice 
— “ if  that’s  your  verdict — if  that’s  what 
you  tell  her — I’d  better  go.  I know  your 
power ; I don’t  dispute  your  right  to  form 
a judgment;  I’ll  go.  The  carriage  is 
there.  Good-by.” 

She  lifted  her  face  to  his  with  a quick 
gesture. 

“ She  loves  you,”  she  said,  simply. 

Manisty  fell  back  with  a cry. 

There  was  a silence.  Eleanor’s  being 
was  flooded  with  the  strangest,  most 
ecstatic  sense  of  deliverance.  She  had 
been  her  own  executioner;  and  this  wfas 
not  death,  but  life. 

She  rose.  And  speaking  in  her  natural 
voice,  with  her  old  smile,  she  said : “ I 
must  go  back  to  her;  she  will  have  missed 
me.  Now,  then — what  shall  we  do  next  ?” 

He  walked  beside  her,  bewildered. 

“ You  have  taken  my  breath  away — 
lifted  me  from  hell  to  purgatory,  any- 
way,” he  said  at  last,  trying  for  com- 
posure. “ I have  no  plans  for  myself — 
no  particular  hope — you  didn’t  see  and 
hear  her  just  now!  But  I leave  it  all  in 
your  hands.  What  else  can  I do  ?” 

“ No,”  she  said,  calmly.  “ There  is  no- 
thing else  for  you  to  do.” 

He  felt  a tremor  of  revolt,  so  quick  and 
strange  was  her  assumption  of  power 
over  both  his  destiny  and  Lucy’s.  But  he 
suppressed  it — made  no  reply. 

They  turned  the  corner  of  the  house. 
“ Your  carriage  can  take  me  up  the  hill,” 
said  Eleanor.  “You  must  ask  Father 


Benecke’s  hospitality  a little  longer;  and 
you  shall  hear  from  me  to-night.” 

They  walked  towards  the  carriage, 
which  was  waiting  a hundred  yards  away. 
On  the  way  Manisty  suddenly  said,  plun- 
ging back  into  some  of  the  perplexities 
which  had  assailed  him  before  Eleanor’s 
appearance : 

“ What,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  does 
Father  Benecke  know  about  it  all?  Why 
did  he  never  mention  that  you  were  here, 
and  then  ask  me  to  pay  him  a visit? 
Why  did  he  send  ine  up  the  hill  this 
morning?  I had  forgotten  all  about  the 
convent.  He  made  me  go.” 

Eleanor  started,  colored,  and  pondered 
a moment. 

“ We  pledged  him  to  secrecy  as  to  his 
letters.  But  all  priests  are  J esuits,  aren’t 
they — even  the  good  ones?  I suppose  he 
thought  we  had  quarrelled,  and  lie  would 
force  us  for  our  good  to  make  it  up.  He 
is  very  kind — and — rather  romantic.” 

Manisty  said  no  more.  Here,  too,  he 
divined  mysteries  that  were  best  avoided. 

They  stood  beside  the  carriage.  The 
coachman  was  on  the  ground  remedying 
something  wrong  with  the  harness. 

Suddenly  Manisty  put  out  his  hand 
and  seized  his  companion’s. 

“ Eleanor !”  he  said,  imploringly — 
“Eleanor!” 

His  lips  could  not  form  a word  more. 
But  his  eyes  9poke  for  him.  They 
breathed  compunction,  entreaty;  they 
hinted  what  neither  could  ever  say;  they 
asked  pardon  for  offences  that  could  nev- 
er be  put  into  words. 

Eleanor  did  not  shrink.  Her  look  met 
his  in  the  first  truly  intimate  gaze  that 
they  had  ever  exchanged — hers  infinitely 
sad,  full  of  a dignity  recovered,  and  never 
to  be  lost  again;  the  gaze,  indeed,  of  a 
soul  that  was  already  withdrawing  itself, 
gently,  imperceptibly,  from  the  things  of 
earth  and  sense;  his  agitated  and  passion- 
ate. It  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  the 
clear  brown  of  those  beautiful  eyes  cloud 
with  tears.  Then  they  dropped,  the  mo- 
ment was  over,  the  curtain  fallen,  forever. 

They  sighed,  and  moved  apart.  The 
coachman  climbed  upon  the  box. 

“To-night!”  she  said,  smiling,  waving 
her  hand.  “ Till  to-night.” 

“ Avanti!”  cried  the  coachman,  and  the 
horses  began  to  toil  sleepily  up  the  hill. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  SPELL-STRICKEN 

BY  ETHNA  CARBERY 

I HUNG  my  gift  on  the  hawthorn-bush. 
Because  three  sips  from  the  Holy  Well 
Had  hurried  the  fever  out  of  my  veins, 

And  a pain  that  no  tongue  could  tell. 

And  the  gift  I gave  to  the  good  Saint  Bride 
Was  your  little  kerchief  of  spotted  blue; 
Cailin  deas  * it  had  circled  your  neck, 

And  was  sweet  with  the  warmth  of  you. 

The  priest  came  by  as  I sat  and  dreamed 

(I  dreamed  at  night  and  I dreamed  at  noon), 
He  laid  his  kindly  hand  on  my  brow — 

“ Are  you  hearing  a fairy  tune? 

“Do  you  hear  them  sing  as  you  sit  and  smile?1’ 

Then  he  led  my  steps  to  the  blessed  place. 

I drank  that  day  from  his  hollowed  palms, 

And  he  prayed,  “God  give  you  grace!” 

But  no  fairy  piping  had  troubled  me — 

It  was  you,  0 girl  of  the  yellow  hair, 

It  was  you,  tall  swan  of  slenderness, 

Who  set  for  my  soul  a snare! 

Your  smile  had  more  than  the  strength  of  ten 
To  draw  me  after;  your  frown  was  worse, 

For  then  I turned  to  the  cup  of  woe, 

And  drained  to  the  dregs  its  curse. 

Mary  O’Hara,  my  soul  is  safe; 

I walk  with  men  as  a man  should  walk; 

No  longer  my  mother  makes  her  inoan 
For  my  idle  hours  and  foolish  talk. 

I see  you  pass  in  your  homespun  dress. 

Your  white  throat  bare  and  your  eyelids  meek; 
I tell  my  beads,  so  your  charm  is  in  vain — 

Dark  eyes,  soft  lips,  and  young  round  cheek. 

Is  it  in  vain?  Kind  saints,  be  near! 

There  is  cold  within  me  where  love  was  flame, 
Yet  something  stirs  at  that  light  footfall, 

Till  I close  my  ears  for  shame. 

Mary  O'Hara,  pass  on,  pass  on! 

The  spell  is  broken,  the  captive  free. 

Pass  on , ere  I nestle  your  yellow  head 
On  my  heart  where  it  used  to  he. 

• Cailin  deat i-my  pretty  girl. 
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vesper  bell  had  thrown  over  Angele’s  sad 
reflections  suddenly  passed  away,  and  the 
thought  smote  her  that  were  it  not  for 
such  as  this  black-toothed  priest  who  had 
just  passed,  Michel  would  not  now  be  on 
his  way  to  England,  a prisoner.  To  her 
the  vesper  bell  was  the  symbol  of  tyranny 
and  persecution.  It  was  Meaux,  it  was 
St.  Bartholomew,  it  was  fighting,  it  was 
martyrdom,  it  was  exile,  it  was  the  Med- 
icis.  All  that  she  had  borne,  all  that 
her  father  had  borne,  the  thought  of  the 
home  lost,  the  name  ruined,  the  heritage 
dispossessed,  the  red  war  of  the  Cami- 
sards,  the  rivulets  of  blood  in  the  streets 
of  her  loved  Rouen,  smote  upon  her  mind, 
and  drove  her  to  her  knees  in  the  forest 
glade,  her  hands  upon  her  ears  to  shut 
out  the  sound  of  the  bell.  It  came  upon 
her  that  the  bell  had  said  “ Peace ! 
Peace!”  to  her  mind  when  there  should 
be  no  peace ; that  it  had  said  “ Be  pa- 
tient!” when  she  should  be  up  and  doing; 
that  it  had  whispered  “ Stay !”  when  she 
should  tread  the  path  her  lover  trod,  her 
feet  following  in  his  footsteps  as  his  feet 
had  followed  in  hers. 

She  pressed  her  hands  tight  upon  her 
ears  and  prayed  with  a passion  and  a fer- 
vor that  she  had  never  known  before.  A 
revelation  seemed  to  have  come  upon  her, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  a Huguenot 
to  the  core.  Hitherto  she  had  suffered  for 
her  religion  because  it  was  her  father’s 
religion,  and  because  he  had  suffered,  and 
because  her  lover  had  suffered.  Her  mind 
had  been  convinced,  her  loyalty  had  been 
unwavering,  her  w’ords  for  the  great 
cause  had  measured  well  with  her  deeds. 
But  new  senses  were  suddenly  born  in 
her  new  eyes  were  given  to  her  mind, 
new  powers  for  suffering  to  her  soul.  She 
saw  now  as  the  martyrs  of  Meaux  had 
seen;  a passionate  faith  descended  on  her 
as  it  had  descended  on  them;  no  longer 
only  patient,  she  was  fain  for  action. 
Tears  rained  from  her  eyes.  Her  heart 
burst  itself  in  entreaty  and  confession. 

“ Thy  light  shall  be  my  light,  and  Thy 
will  my  will,  O Lord,”  she  cried  at  the 
last.  “ Teach  me  Thy  way,  create  a right 
spirit  within  me.  Give  me  boldness  with- 
out rashness,  and  hope  without  vain 
thinking.  Bear  up  my  arms,  O Lord,  and 
save  me  when  falling.  A poor  Samaritan 
am  1.  Give  me  the  water  that  shall  be 
a well  of  water  springing  up  to  everlast- 


ing life,  that  I thirst  not  in  the  fever  of 
doing.  Give  me  the  manna  of  life  to 
eat  that  I faint  not  nor  cry  out  in  plague, 
pestilence,  or  famine.  Give  me  Thy  grace, 
O God,  as  Thou  has  given  it  to  Michel 
de  la  Foret,  and  guide  my  feet  as  I fol- 
low him  in  life  and  in  death,  for  Christ's 
sake.  Amen.” 

As  she  rose  from  her  knees  she  heard 
the  evening  gun  from  the  castle  of  Mont 
Orgueil,  whither  Michel  was  being  borne 
by  the  Queen’s  men.  The  vesper  bell  had 
stopped.  Through  the  wood  came  the  salt 
savor  of  the  sea  on  the  cool  sunset  air. 
She  threw  back  her  head  and  walked 
swiftly  towards  it,  her  heart  beating 
hard,  her  eyes  shining  with  the  light  of 
determination,  her  step  elastic  with  the 
vigor  of  health.  A quarter-hour’s  walk- 
ing brought  her  to  the  cliff  of  the  Cou- 
peron. 

As  she  gazed  out  over  the  sea,  however, 
a voice  in  the  bay  below  caught  her  ear, 
and  she  looked  down.  On  the  deck  of 
the  little  craft  which  had  entered  the  har- 
bor when  the  vesper  bell  was  ringing 
stood  a man  who  waved  a hand  up  tow- 
ards her,  then  gave  a peculiar  call.  She 
started  with  amazement:  it  was  Buone- 
spoir  the  pirate.  What  did  it  mean  l 
Had  God  sent  this  man  to  her,  by  his 
presence  to  suggest  what  she  should  do 
in  this  crisis  in  her  life?  for  even  as  she 
ran  down  the  shore  towards  him,  it  came 
to  her  mind  that  Buonespoir  should  take 
her  in  his  craft  to  England!  What  to 
do  in  England?  Who  could  tell?  She 
only  knew  that  a voice  called  her  to  Eng- 
land, to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Michel 
de  la  Foret,  who  even  this  night  would 
be  setting  forth  in  the  Governor’s  brig- 
antine for  London. 

Buonespoir  met  her  upon  the  shore, 
grinning  like  a boy. 

“ God  save  you,  lady !”  he  said. 

“What  brings  you  hither?”  she  asked. 

It  would  not  have  surprised  her  if  he 
had  said  that  a voice  had  called  him  hith- 
er as  one  called  her  to  England,  for  she 
was  not  thinking  that  this  was  one  who 
superstitiously  swore  by  the  little  finger 
of  St.  Peter,  but  that  he  was  the  man  who 
had  brought  her  Michel  de  la  Foret  from 
France,  who  had  been  a faithful  friend 
to  her  and  her  father. 

“ What  brings  me  hither?”  Buonespoir 
laughed  low  in  his  chest.  “ Even  to 
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fetch  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel,  a friend  of 
mine,  by  every  token  of  remembrance,  a 
dozen  flagons  of  golden  Muscadella.” 

It  did  not  occur  to  Angele  that  these 
flagons  of  Muscadella  had  come  from  the 
cellar  of  the  Seigneur  of  St.  Ouen’s, 
where  they  had  been  reserved  for  a prom- 
ised visit  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  No- 
thing occurred  to  her  save  the  one  thing 
that  possessed  her — that  she  must  get  to 
England. 

“Will  you  take  me  to  England ?”  she 
asked,  putting  a hand  quickly  on  his 
arm. 

He  had  been  laughing  hard,  picturing 
to  himself  what  Lempriere  of  Rozel 
would  say  when  he  sniffed  the  flagon  of 
St.  Ouen’s  best  wine,  and  for  an  instant 
he  did  not  take  in  the  question;  but  he 
stared  at  her  now  as  the  laugh  slowly  sub- 
sided through  tones  of  abstraction  and  her 
words  worked  their  way  into  his  brain. 

“Will  you  take  me,  Buonespoir ?”  she 
urged. 

“ Take  you — ?”  he  said. 

“ To  England.” 

“To  Tyburn?” 

“ To  the  Queen.” 

“ ’Tis  the  same  thing.  Blood  of  man! 
Elizabeth  has  heard  of  me.  The  Sei- 
gneur of  St.  Ouen’s  and  others  have  writ 
me  down  a pirate  before  her.  She  would 
never  forgive  the  Muscadella!”  he  added, 
with  another  laugh,  looking  down  where 
the  flagons  lay. 

“She  must  forgive  more  than  that!” 
exclaimed  Angele,  and  hastily  she  told 
him  of  what  had  happened  to  Michel  de 
la  Foret,  and  why  she  would  go.* 

“Thy  father,  then?”  he  asked,  scowl- 
ing hard  in  his  attempt  to  think  it  out. 

“ He  must  go  with  me — I will  seek 
him  at  once.” 

“It  must  be  at  once,  i’  faith,  for  how 
long,  think  you,  can  I stay  here  un- 
harmed ? I was  sighted  of  St.  Ouen’s 
shore  a few  hours  agone.” 

“ To-nigKt  ?”  she  asked. 

“ By  twelves  when  we  shall  have  the 
moon  and  the  tide,”  he  answered.  “But 
hold!”  he  hastily  added.  “What,  think 
you,  could  you  and  your  father  do  alone 
in  England? — and  with  me  it  were  worse 
than  alone!  These  be  dark  times,  when 
strangers  have  spies  at  their  heels,  and 
all  travellers  are  under  suspicion !” 

“We  will  trust  in  God,”  she  answered. 


“Have  you  money?”  he  questioned — 
“ for  London,  not  for  me,”  he  added 
hastily. 

“ Enough,”  she  replied. 

“ The  trust  with  the  money  is  a weighty 
matter,”  he  added ; “ but  they  suffice  not. 
You  must  have  protection.” 

“ There  is  no  one,”  she  answered,  sad- 
ly, “ no  one  save — ” 

“ Save  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel !”  Buone- 
spoir finished  the  sentence.  “ Good.  You 
to  your  father,  and  I to  the  Seigneur.  If 
you  can  fetch  your  father  by  your  pot- 
of-honey  tongue,  I’ll  fetch  the  great  Lem- 
priere with  the  Muscadella.  Is  that  a 
bargain  ?” 

“ In  which  I gain  all,”  she  answered, 
and  again  touched  his  arm  with  her  fin- 
ger-tips. 

“ You  shall  be  aboard  here  at  ten,  and 
I will  join  you  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,” 
he  said,  and  gave  a low  whistle.  At  the 
signal  three  men  sprang  up  like  magic 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  boat  beneath 
them,  and  scurried  over  the  side;  three 
as  ripe  knaves  as  ever  cheated  stocks 
and  gallows,  but  simple  knaves,  unlike 
their  master:  two  of  them  had  served 
with  Francis  Drake  in  that  good  ship 
of  his  lying  even  now  not  far  from 
Elizabeth’s  palace  at  Greenwich.  The 
third  was  a rogue  who  had  been  banish- 
ed from  Jersey  for  a habitual  drunken- 
ness which  only  attacked  him  on  land — 
at  sea  he  was  sacredly  sober.  His  name 
was  Jean  Nicolle.  The  names  of  the 
other  two  were  Herve  Robin  and  Rouge 
le  Riche,  but  their  master  called  them 
by  other  names. 

“ Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,” 
said  Buonespoir  in  ceremony,  and  waved 
a hand  of  homage  between  them  and 
Angele.  “ Kiss  dirt,  and  know  where 
duty  lies.  The  lady’s  word  on  my  ship 
is  law  till  we  anchor  at  the  Queen’s 
Stairs  at  Greenwich  town.  So,  Heaven 
help  you,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego!” said  Buonespoir. 

A wave  of  humor  passed  over  Angele’s 
grave  face,  for  a stranger  quartet  never 
sailed  the  high  seas  together:  one  blind 
of  an  eye,  one  game  of  a leg,  one  bald  as 
a bottle  and  bereft  of  two  front  teeth, 
but  Buonespoir  sound  of  wind  and  limb, 
his  small  face  with  the  big  eyes  lost  in 
the  masses  of  his  red  hair,  and  a body 
like  Hercules.  It  flashed  through  An- 
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gele’s  mind  even  as  she  answered  the 
gurgling  salutations  of  the  triumvirate 
that  they  had  been  got  together  for  no 
gentle  summer  sailing  in  the  Channel. 
Her  conscience  smote  her  that  she  should 
use  such  churls,  but  she  comforted  it 
at  once  by  the  thought  that  while  serv- 
ing her  they  could  do  nothing  worse,  and 
her  cause  was  good.  Yet  they  presented 
so  bizarre  an  aspect,  their  ugliness  was 
so  varied  and  peculiar,  that  she  al- 
most laughed.  Perhaps  Buonespoir  un- 
derstood her  thoughts,  for  with  a look 
of  mocking  innocence  in  his  great  blue 
eyes  he  waved  a hand  again  towards  the 
graceless  trio,  and  said,  “For  deep-sea 
fishing,”  then  solemnly  winked  at  the 
three. 

A moment  later  Angele  was  speeding 
along  the  shore  towards  her  home  on  the 
farther  hill-side  up  the  little  glen,  and 
within  an  hour  Buonespoir  rolled  from 
the  dusk  of  the  trees  by  the  manor-house 
of  Rozel  and  knocked  at  the  door.  He 
carried  on  his  head,  as  a fishwife  carries 
a tray  of  ormers,  a basket  full  of  flagons 
of  Muscadella,  and  he  did  not  lower  the 
basket  when  he  was  shown  into  the  room 
where  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel  was  sitting 
before  a trencher  of  spiced  veal  and  a 
great  pot  of  ale.  Lempriere  roared  a 
hearty  greeting  to  the  pirate,  for  he  was 
in  a sour  humor  because  of  the  taking 
off  of  Michel  de  la  Foret,  and  of  all  men 
this  pirate-fellow,  who  had  quips  and 
cranks,  and  had  played  tricks  on  his 
cousin  of  St.  Ouen’s,  was  most  wel- 
come. 

“ What’s  that  on  your  teacup  of  a 
head?”  he  roared  again  as  Buonespoir 
grinned  pleasure  at  his  reception. 

“ Muscadella,”  said  Buonespoir,  and 
lowered  the  basket  to  the  table. 

Lempriere  seized  a flagon,  drew  it 
forth,  looked  closely  at  it,  then  burst 
into  laughter,  and  spluttered,  “ St. 
Ouen’s  Muscadella,  or  Pm  no  butler  to 
the  Queen!” 

Seizing  Buonespoir  by  the  shoulders, 
he  forced  him  down  upon  a bench  at  the 
table,  and  pushed  the  trencher  of  spiced 
meat  against  his  chest.  “ Eat,  my  noble 
lord  of  the  sea  and  Master  of  the  Cellar!” 
he  gurgled  out,  and  tipping  the  flagon  of 
Muscadella,  took  a long  draught.  “ God 
a mercy — but  it  has  saved  my  life,”  he 
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gasped  in  satisfaction  as  he  lay  back  in 
his  great  chair,  and  put  his  feet  on  the 
bench  whereon  Buonespoir  sat. 

“ I’ve  had  naught  but  trouble  of  late,” 
he  wheezed.  “Trouble!  trouble!  trou- 
ble! like  gnats  on  a filly’s  flank!”  and  in 
spluttering  words,  twice  bracketed  in 
Muscadella,  he  told  of  Michel  de  la 
Foret’s  arrest,  and  of  his  purpose  to  go 
to  England  if  he  could  get  a boat  to 
take  him. 

“ It  is  on  that  same  business  I have 
come,”  said  Buonespoir,  and  forthwith 
told  of  his  meeting  with  Angele  and  what 
was  then  agreed  upon. 

“You  to  go  to  England!”  cried  Lem- 
priere, amazed.  “ They  want  you  for  Ty- 
burn there.” 

“ They  want  me  for  the  gallows  here,” 
said  Buonespoir,  and  rolling  a piece  of 
spiced  meat  in  his  hand,  stuffed  it  into 
his  mouth  and  chewed  till  the  grease 
came  out  of  his  eyes,  and  took  eagerly 
from  a servant  a flagon  of  Malmsey  and 
a dish  of  ormers. 

“ Hush ! chew  thy  tongue  a minute,” 
said  the  Seigneur,  suddenly  starting  and 
laying  a finger  beside  his  nose.  “ Hush!” 
he  said  again,  and  looked  into  the  flicker 
of  the,  candle  by  him  with  half-shut 
eyes. 

“ May  I have  no  rushes  for  a bed,  and 
die  like  a rat  in  a moat,  if  I don’t  get 
thy  pardon  too  of  the  Queen,  and  bring 
thee  back  to  Jersey,  a thorn  in  the  side 
of  St.  Ouen’s  forever!  He’ll  look  upon 
thee  assoilzied  by  the  Queen,  spitting 
fire  in  his  rage,  and  no  Canary  or  Mus- 
cadella in  his  cellar!” 

It  did  not  occur  to  either  that  this  ex- 
pedition would  be  made  at  some  little 
cost  to  themselves.  They  had  not  heard 
of  Don  Quixote,  and  their  gifts  were 
not  imitative.  They  were  of  a day 
when  men  held  their  lives  as  lightly  as 
many  men  hold  their  honor  now,  when 
championship  was  as  the  breath  of  life 
to  men’s  nostrils,  and  to  adventure  for 
what  was  worth  having  or  doing  in  life 
the  only  road  of  honor. 

Buonespoir  was  as  much  a champion 
in  his  way  as  Lempriere  of  Rozel.  They 
were  of  like  kidney,  though  so  far  apart 
in  rank.  Had  Lempriere  been  born  as 
low  and  as  poor  as  Buonespoir,  he  would 
have  been  a pirate  too,  no  doubt;  and 
had  Buonespoir  been  born  as  high  as  the 
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Seigneur,  he  would  have  carried  himself 
with  the  same  rough  sense  of  honor,  with 
as  ripe  a vanity,  have  been  as  naive, 
as  sincere,  as  true  to  the  real  heart  of 
man  untaught  in  the  dissimulation  of 
modesty  or  reserve.  When  they  shook 
hands  across  the  trencher  of  spiced  veal, 
it  was  as  man  shakes  hand  with  man, 
not  man  with  master. 

They  were  about  to  start  upon  their 
journey  when  there  came  a knocking  at 
the  door.  On  its  being  opened  the  bald 
and  toothless  Abednego  stumbled  in  with 
the  word  that  immediately  after  Angele 
and  her  father  came  aboard  the  Honey  - 
flower  some  fifty  halberdiers  suddenly  ap- 
peared upon  the  Couperon,  and  hurried 
down  towards  the  shore.  They  had  at 
once  set  sail,  and  got  away  even  before 
the  sailors  had  reached  the  shore.  As 
they  rounded  the  point,  where  they  were 
hid  from  view,  Abednego  dropped  over- 
board and  swam  ashore  on  the  rising  tide, 
making  his  way  to  the  manor  to  warn 
Buonespoir.  On  his  way  hither,  stealing 
through  the  trees,  he  had  passed  a half- 
score of  halberdiers  making  for  the 
manor,  and  he  had  seen  others  going 
towards  the  shore. 

Buonespoir  looked  to  the  priming  of 
his  pistols,  and  buckling  his  belt  tightly 
about  him,  turned  to  the  Seigneur  and 
said : “ I will  take  my  chances  with  Abed- 
nego here.  Where  does  she  lie — the 
Honey-flower — Abednego  ?” 

“ Off  the  point  called  Verclut,”  an- 
swered the  little  man,  who  had  travelled 
with  Francis  Drake. 

“ Good;  we  will  make  a run  for  it,  fly- 
ing dot-and-carry-one  as  we  go.” 

While  they  had  been  speaking  the 
Seigneur  had  been  thinking,  and  now, 
even  as  several  figures  appeared  at  a lit- 
tle distance  in  the  trees,  making  towards 
the  manor,  he  said,  with  a loud  laugh : 

“ No.  ’Tis  the  way  of  a fool  to  put 
his  head  between  the  door  and  the  jamb. 
’Tis  but  a hundred  yards  to  safety.  Fol- 
low me — to  the  sea : Abednego  last.  This 
wav!” 

Without  a word  all  three  left  the  house 
and  walked  on  in  the  order  indicated,  as 
St.  Ouen’s  halberdiers  ran  forward  threat- 
eningly. 

“ Stand !”  shouted  the  sergeant  of  the 
halberdiers.  “ Stand!  or  we  fire!” 

The  three  walked  straight  on  towards 


the  halberdiers.  When  the  sergeant  of 
the  men-at-arms  recognized  the  Seigneur, 
he  ordered  down  the  blunderbusses  of  his 
company. 

“ We  come  for  Buonespoir  the  pirate,” 
said  the  sergeant. 

“ Whose  warrant  ?”  said  the  Seigneur, 
fronting  the  halberdiers,  Buonespoir  and 
Abednego  behind  him. 

“ The  Seigneur  of  St.  Ouen’s,”  was  the 
reply. 

“ My  compliments  to  the  Seigneur  of 
St.  Ouen’s,  and  tell  him  that  Buonespoir 
is  my  guest,”  he  roared  out,  and  walked 
on,  the  halberdiers  following.  Suddenly 
the  Seigneur  swerved  towards  the  chapel 
and  quickened  his  footsteps,  the  others 
but  a step  behind.  The  sergeant  of  the 
halberdiers  was  in  a quandary.  He  long- 
ed to  shoot,  but  dared  not,  and  while  he 
was  making  up  his  mind  whether  or  not  to 
seize  on  Buonespoir  at  once,  the  Seigneur 
had  reached  the  chapel  door.  Opening  it, 
he  suddenly  pushed  Buonespoir  and 
Abednego  inside,  whispering  something 
as  he  did  so,  then  slammed  the  door  and 
put  his  back  against  it. 

There  was  a moment’s  silence  and 
hesitation  on  the  sergeant’s  part,  and 
then  a door  at  the  other  end  of  the  chapel 
was  heard  tc  open  and  shut,  and  the  Sei- 
gneur laughed  loudly.,  The  halberdiers 
ran  round  the  chapel.  There  stood 
Buonespoir  and  Abednego  in  a narrow 
roadway,  motionless  and  unconcerned. 
The  halberdiers  rushed  forward  with 
their  pikes. 

" Per  quag  e ! Perquage  ! Perquage  V9 
shouted  Buonespoir,  and  the  bright  moon- 
light showed  him  grinning. 

There  was  a moment’s  deadly  stillness, 
in  which  the  approaching  footsteps  of  the 
Seigneur  sounded  painfully  loud. 

" Perquage !”  Buonespoir  repeated. 

’“Fall  back!”  said  the  Seigneur,  and 
waved  off  the  pikes  of  the  halberdiers. 
“ He  has  sanctuary  to  the  sea.” 

This  narrow  road  in  which  the  pirates 
stood  was  the  last  of  three  in  the  island 
of  Jersey,  running  from  churches  to  the 
sea,  in  which  a criminal  was  safe  from 
arrest  or  punishment  by  virtue  of  an  old 
statute.  The  other  perquages  had  been 
taken  away,  but  this  one  of  Rozel  re- 
mained, a concession  made  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  father  of  Lempriere  of  Ro- 
zel. The  privilege  had  been  used  but 
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thrice  in  the  present  Seigneur’s  day,  be- 
cause the  criminal  must  be  put  upon  the 
road  from  the  chapel  by  the  Seigneur 
himself,  and  he  had  not  used  his  privi- 
lege unduly. 

No  man  in  Jersey  but  knew  the  sacred- 
ness of  this  perquage,  though  it  was  ten 
years  since  it  had  been  used;  and  no 
man,  not  even  the  Governor  himself,  dare 
lift  his  hand  to  a criminal  upon  the  road. 

So  it  was  that  Buonespoir  and  Abed- 
nego,  two  fugitives  from  justice,  walked 
quietly  to  the  sea  down  the  perquage,  hal- 
berdiers, balked  of  their  prey,  prowling 
on  their  steps  and  cursing  the  Seigneur 
of  Rozel  for  his  gift  of  sanctuary:  for 
the  Seigneur  of  St.  Ouen’s  and  the  Royal 
Court  had  promised  each  halberdier  three 
shillings  and  all  the  ale  he  could  drink 
at  a sitting,  if  Buonespoir  was  brought 
in  alive  or  dead. 

In  peace  and  safety  the  three  boarded 
the  Honey-flower  off  the  point  called  Ver- 
clut,  and  set  sail  for  England,  just  seven 
hours  after  Michel  de  la  Foret  had  gone 
his  way  upon  the  Channel,  a prisoner. 

VII 

A fortnight  later,  of  a Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England 
was  disturbed  out  of  his  usual  equanim- 
ity. As  he  was  treading  the  rushes  in  the 
presence-chamber  of  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Greenwich,  his  eye  busy  in  inspection — 
for  the  Queen  would  soon  pass  on  her 
way  to  chapel — his  head  nodding  right 
and  left  to  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Council- 
lors of  State,  courtiers,  and  officers  of 
the  Crown,  he  heard  a rude  noise  at  the 
door  leading  into  the  Antechapel,  where 
the  Queen  received  petitions  from  the 
people.  Hurrying  thither  in  shocked 
anxiety,  he  found  a curled  gentleman  of 
the  guard,  resplendent  in  red  velvet  and 
gold  chains,  in  peevish  argument  with  a 
boisterous  Seigneur  of  a bronzed  good- 
humored  face,  who  urged  his  entrance  to 
the  presence-chamber. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  swept  down 
upon  the  pair  like  a flamingo  with  wings 
outspread.  “ God’s  death,  what  means 
this  turmoil?  Her  Majesty  comes  hith- 
er!” he  cried,  and  scowled  upon  the  in- 
truder, who  now  stepped  back  a little, 
treading  on  the  toes  of  a huge  sailor 
with  a small  head  and  bushy  red  hair 
and  beard. 


“ ’Tis  because  her  Majesty  comes  that 
I want  my  place  within!”  he  quickly  in- 
terposed. 

“ What  is  your  name  and  quality  ?” 

“ Yours  first,  and  I shall  know  how  to 
answer.” 

“ I am  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Eng- 
land.” 

“ And  I,  my  Lord,  am  Lempriere,  Sei- 
gneur of  Rozel  — and  butler  to  the 
Queen!” 

“ Where  is  Rozel  ?”  asked  my  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

The  face  of  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel  sud- 
denly flushed,  his  mouth  swelled,  and 
then  burst. 

“ Where  is  Rozel!”  he  said  in  a voice 
of  rage.  “ Where  is  Rozel ! Have  you 
heard  of  Hugh  Pawlett?”  he  asked,  with 
a huge  contempt — “ of  Governor  Hugh 
Pawlett  ?”  The  Lord  Chamberlain  nod- 
ded. “ Then  ask  his  Excellency  when 
next  you  see  him  where  is  Rozel.  But 
take  good  counsel  and  keep  your  igno- 
rance from  the  Queen,”  he  added.  “ She 
has  no  love  for  stupids.” 

“ You  say  you  are  the  Queen’s  butler?” 
said  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  smiling  now, 
for  Lempriere’s  words  and  ways  were  of 
some  simple  world  where  odd  folk  lived, 
and  his  boyish  vanity  disarmed  anger. 

“ By  royal  warrant  and  heritage.  And 
of  all  the  Jersey  Isle,  I only  may  have 
dove-cotes,  which  is  the  everlasting  thorn 
in  the  side  of  de  Carteret  of  St.  Ouen’s. 
Now  will  you  let  me  in,  my  Lord?”  he 
said,  all  in  a breath. 

At  a stir  behind  him  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain suddenly  turned,  and  with  a hor- 
rified exclamation  hurried  away  without 
a further  word,  for  the  procession  from 
the  Queen’s  apartments  had  already  en- 
tered the  presence-chamber:  gentlemen, 
Barons,  Earls,  Knights  of  the  Garter,  in 
brave  attire,  with  bare  heads  and  sumptu- 
ous calves.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  had 
scarce  got  to  his  place  when  the  Chancel- 
lor, bearing  the  seals  in  a red  silk  purse, 
entered,  flanked  by  two  gorgeous  folk 
with  the  royal  sceptre  and  the  sword  of 
state  in  a red  scabbard,  all  flourished 
with  fleurs-de-lis. 

It  was  an  event  of  which  the  Seigneur 
of  Rozel  told  to  his  dying  day:  that  he 
entered  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Roy- 
al Palace  of  Greenwich  at  the  same  in- 
stant as  the  Queen — “ Rozel  at  one  end. 
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Elizabeth  at  the  other,  and  all  the  world 
at  gaze!”  he  was  wont  to  say  with  loud 
guffaws.  But  what  he  spoke  of  after- 
wards with  preposterous  ease  and  pride 
was  neither  pride  nor  ease  at  the  mo- 
ment; for  the  Queen’s  eyes  fell  on  him 
as  he  shoved  past  the  gentlemen  who 
kept  the  door.  For  an  instant  she  stood 
still,  regarding  him  intently,  then  turned 
quickly  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  in- 
quiry, and  with  sharp  reproof  too  in  her 
look.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  fell  on  his 
knee,  and  with  low  uncertain  voice  ex- 
plained the  incident  to  the  Queen. 

Elizabeth  again  cast  her  eyes  towards 
Lempriere,  and  all  the  court,  following 
her  example,  scrutinized  the  Seigneur  in. 
varied  styles  of  insolence  or  curiosity. 
Lempriere  drew  himself  up  with  a slash- 
ing attempt  at  composure,  but  ended  by 
flaming  from  head  to  foot,  his  face  shin- 
ing like  a cock’s  comb,  the  perspiration 
standing  out  like  beads  upon  his  forehead, 
his  eyes  gone  blind  with  Confusion. 
That  was  but  for  a moment,  however,  and 
then,  Elizabeth’s  look  being  slowly  with- 
drawn from  him,  a curious  smile  came 
to  her  lips,  and  she  said  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  “ Let  the  gentleman  re- 
main.” 

Thereupon  Rozel’s  self-importance  and 
pride  returned,  the  blood  came  back  to 
his  heart,  and  he  threw  out  his  chest 
grandly;  he  even  turned  to  Buonespoir, 
whose  great  figure  might  be  seen  beyond 
the  door,  and  winked  at  him.  For  a mo- 
ment he  had  time  to  note  the  doings  of 
the  Queen  and  her  courtiers  with  wide- 
eyed  curiosity.  He  saw  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, proud,  exquisite,  haughty,  gallant, 
fall  upon  his  knee,  and  Elizabeth  slowly 
pull  off  her  glove  and  with  a none  too 
gracious  look  give  him  her  hand  to  kiss, 
the  only  favor  of  the  kind  granted  that 
day.  He  saw  Lord  Burleigh,  her  Min- 
ister, introduce  a foreign  noble,  who  pre- 
sented his  letters.  He  heard  the  Queen 
speak  in  a half-dozen  different  languages, 
to  people  of  various  lands,  and  was  smit- 
ten with  due  amazement. 

But  as  Elizabeth  came  slowly  down 
the  hall,  her  white  silk  gown  fronted  with 
great  pearls  flashing  back  the  light,  a 
Marchioness  bearing  the  train,  the  crown 
on  her  head  glittering  as  she  turned  from 
right  to  left,  her  wonderful  collar  of 
jewels  sparkling  on  her  uncovered  bosom. 


suddenly  the  mantle  of  black,  silver- 
shotted  silk  upon  her  shoulders  became 
to  Lempriere’s  agitated  senses  a judge’s 
robe,  and  Elizabeth  the  august  judge  of 
the  world.  His  eyes  blinded  again,  for 
it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  hurrying 
towards  him.  Certainly  she  was  look- 
ing at  him  now,  scarcely  recognizing  her 
courtiers  who  fell  to  their  knees  on  either 
side  as  she  came  on.  The  red  doublets 
of  the  fifty  Gentlemen  Pensioners  with 
battle-axes,  on  either  side  of  the  Queen, 
seemed  to  Lempriere  on  the  instant  like 
an  army  with  banners  bearing  down  on 
him  alone.  From  the  Antechapel  behind 
him  came  the  cry  of  the  faithful  subjects 
who,  as  the  gentlemen-at-arms  fell  back 
from  the  doorway,  had  but  just  caught 
a glimpse  of  her  Majesty — “ Long  live 
Queen  Elizabeth!”  To  Lempriere’s  dis- 
turbed mind  it  was  as  if  the  popu- 
lace were  exulting  over  his  coming 
doom. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Gentlemen 
Pensioners  must  beat  him  down  as  they 
passed,  yet  he  stood  riveted  to  the  spot. 
And  indeed  it  was  true  that  he  was  al- 
most in  the' path  of  her  Majesty.  He  was 
aware  that  two  gentlemen  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  bade  him  stand  back  ; 
but  the  Queen  motioned  to  them  to  de- 
sist, and  so,  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
court  again  on  him,  and  Elizabeth’s  calm 
curious  gaze  fixed,  as  it  were,  on  his  fore- 
head, he  stood  still  till  the  flaming  Gen- 
tlemen Pensioners  were  within  a few  feet 
of  him,  and  the  battle-axes  were  almost 
over  his  head. 

The  great  braggart  was  no  better  now 
than  a wisp  of  grass  in  the  wind,  and  it 
was  more  than  homage  that  bent  him  to 
his  knees  as  the  Queen  looked  him  full  in 
the  eyes.  There  was  a moment’s  absolute 
silence,  and  then  the  Queen  said,  with 
cold  condescension, 

“ By  what  privilege  was  it  you  found 
your  way  into  our  presence  ?” 

“ I am  Raoul  Lempriere,  Seigneur  of 
Rozel,  your  High  Majesty,”  said  the 
choking  voice  of  the  Jerseyman. 

The  Queen  raised  her  eyebrows.  “ The 
man  seems  French.  You  come  from 
France  ?” 

Lempriere  flushed  to  his  hair — the 
Queen  did  not  know  him,  then ! “ From 

Jersey  Isle,  your  Sacred  Majesty.” 

“ The  isle  of  Jersey  is  dear  to  us.  And 
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“ Rise,  Monsieur  of  Rozel,”  she  said. 

The  Seigneur  stood  up,  and  met  her 
gaze  faintly. 

“ And  so,  proud  Seigneur,  you  must 
needs  flout  even  our  Lord  Chamberlain, 
in  the  name  of  our  butler  with  three 
dove-cotes  and  the  perquage.  In  sooth  thy 
office  must  not  be  set  at  naught  lightly 
— not  when  it  is  flanked  by  the  perquage . 
By  my  father’s  doublet,  but  that  frieze 
jerkin  is  well  cut ; it  suits  thy  figure  well 
— I would  that  my  Lord  Essex  here  had 
such  a tailor!  But  this  perquage  — I 
doubt  not  there  are  those  here  at  court 
who  are  most  ignorant  of  its  force  and 
moment.  My  Lord  Chamberlain,  my 
Lord  Essex,  my  Lord  Brougham,  confu- 
sion sits  in  their  faces.  The  perquage , 
which  my  father’s  patent  approved,  has 
served  us  well,  I doubt  not,  and  is  a com- 
fort to  our  realm,  and  a dignity  befitting 
the  wearer  of  that  frieze  jerkin.  Speak 
to  their  better  understanding.  Monsieur 
of  Rozel.” 

Lempriere  had  recovered  his  heart,  and 
now  was  set  full  sail  in  the  course  he  had 
charted  for  himself  in  Jersey,  and  in 
large  words  and  larger  manner  explained 
in  the  most  friendly  way  the  sacred  priv- 
ilege of  perquage . 

“ And  how  often  have  you  used  it. 
Monsieur  of  Rozel  ?”  asked  Elizabeth. 

“ But  three  times  in  twenty  years,  your 
noble  Majesty/’ 

“ When  last  ?” 

“ But  yesterday  a week,  your  Universal 
Majesty.” 

Elizabeth  raised  her  eyebrows.  “ Who 
was  the  criminal,  and  what  the  occasion  C 

u The  criminal  was  one  Buonespoir, 
the  occasion  our  coming  hither  to  wait 
upon  the  Queen  of  England  and  our  Lady 
of  Normandy,  for  such  you  are  t > your 
loyal  Jersiais.”  And  thereupon  Lem- 
priere plunged  into  an  impeachment  of 
de  Carteret  of  St.  Ouen’s,  and  stumbled 
through  a blunt  broken  story  of  the 
wrongs  and  the  sorrows  of  Michel  and 
Angelo. 

Elizabeth  frowned  and  interrupted 
him.  “ I have  heard  of  this  Buonespoir, 
monsieur,  through  others  than  the  Sei- 
gneur of  St.  O uen's.  lie  is  an  unlikely 
squire  of  dames.  There’s  a hill  in  my 
kingdom  has  long  waited  for  his  coming. 
When?  is  the  rascal  now/' 

“ In  the  Antcehapol,  your  "Majesty.” 


“By  the  rood!”  said  Elizabeth  in  sud- 
den amazement — “ in  my  Antechapel,  for- 
sooth!” 

She  looked  beyond  the  doorway  and 
saw  the  great  red-topped  figure  of 
Buonespoir,  his  good-natured,  fearless 
face,  his  shock  of  hair,  his  clear  blue  eye 
— he  was  not  thirty  feet  away. 

“ He  comes  to  ask  pardon  for  his  rank 
offences,  your  Benignant  Majesty,”  said 
Lempriere. 

The  humor  of  the  thing  rushed  upon 
the  Queen.  Never  before  were  two  such 
naive  folk  at  court.  There  was  not  a 
hair  of  duplicity  in  the  heads  of  the  two, 
and  she  judged  them  well  in  her  mind. 

“ I will  see  you  stand  together — you 
and  your  henchman,”  she  said  to  Rozel, 
and  moved  on  to  the  Antechapel,  the 
court  following.  Standing  still  just  in- 
side the  doorway,  she  motioned  Buone- 
spoir to  come  nearer.  The  pirate,  uncon- 
fused, undismayed,  with  his  wide  blue 
asking  eyes,  came  forward  and  dropped 
on  both  knees.  Elizabeth  motioned  Lem- 
priere to  stand  a little  apart  from 
Buonespoir. 

Thereupon  she  set  a few  questions  to 
Buonespoir,  whose  replies,  truthfully 
given,  showed  that  he  had  no  real  estimate 
of  his  crimes,  and  was  indifferent  to  what 
might  be  the  consequences.  lie  had  no 
moral  sense1  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, no  fear. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  Lempriere 
again.  “ You  came,  then,  to  si>eak  for 
this  Michel  de  la  Foret,  the  exile — ?” 

“ And  for  the  demoiselle  Angelo  Au- 
bert,  who  loves  him,  your  Majesty.” 

“ 1 sent  for  this  gentleman  exile  a fort- 
night ago — ” she  turned  towards  Essex. 

“ I have  the  papers  here.  Ma’am,”  said 
Essex,  and  handed  a packet  over. 

“And  where  have  you  de  la  Foret?” 
said  Elizabeth. 

“ In  durances  Ma’am.” 

“ When  did  he  arrive?” 

“ Three  days  gone,”  answered  Essex,  a 
little  gloomily,  for  there  was  acerbity  in 
Elizabeth’s  voice. 

Elizabeth  seemed  about  to  speak,  then 
dropped  her  eyes  upon  the  papers,  and 
glanced  hastily  at  their  contents. 

“ You  will  have  this  Michel  de  la  Foret 
brought  to  my  presence  as  fast  as  horse 
can  bring  him,  my  Lord!”  she  said  to 
Essex  “ This  rascal  of  the  sea — Buone- 
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Guard,  all  scarlet,  with  a golden  rose  on 
their  backs,  bringing  in  a course  of  twen- 
ty-four gold  dishes,  and  I,  as  Queen’s 
butler,  receiving  them.  Then  it  was 
that  I opened  my  mouth  in  amazement 
at  the  endless  dishes  filled  with  the  nice- 
ties of  earth,  and  the  Duke’s  Daughter 
pops  onto  my  tongue  a mouthful  of  the 
first  dish  brought,  and  then  does  the 
same  to  every  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  that 
carried  a dish — that  her  Notorious  Ma- 
jesty be  safe  against  the  hand  of  poison- 
ers. There  was  I,  fed  by  a Duke’s  Daugh- 
ter, and  thus  was  J ersey  honored,  and  the 
Duke’s  Daughter  whispers  to  me.  as  a 
dozen  other  unmarried  ladies  enter,  i The 
Queen  liked  not  the  cut  of  your  frieze 
jerkin  better  than  do  I,  Seigneur.’  With 
that  she  joins  the  others,  and  they  all 
kneel  down  and  rise  up  again,  and  lifting 
the  meat  from  the  table,  bear  it  into  the 
Queen’s  private  chamber.  When  they 
come  back,  and  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
go  forth,  I am  left  alone  with  these  ladies, 
and  there  I stand  with  twelve  pair  of  eyes 
upon  me,  little  knowing  what  to  do;  for 
there  was  laughter  in  the  faces  of  some, 
and  other  looks  less  agreeable  upon 
the  faces  of  others;  for  my  Lord 
Essex  was  to  have  done  the  duty 
that  I was  set  to  do  that  day,  and 
he  is  the  greatest  gallant  of  the  king- 
dom, as  all  the  world  knows.  What  they 
said  among  themselves  I know  not,  but  I 
heard  Earl  Essex’s  name,  and  I guessed 
that  they  were  mostly  in  the  pay  of  his 
soft  words.  But  the  Duke’s  Daughter 
was  on  my  side,  as  it  proved  afterwards 
when  Earl  Essex  made  trouble  for  us 
who  went  from  Jersey  to  plead  the  cause 
of  injured  folk.  Of  the  Earl’s  enmity  to 
me — a foolish  spite  of  a great  English 
nobleman  against  a Jersey  Norman  gen- 
tleman— and  of  how  it  injured  others  for 
the  moment,  you  all  know;  but  we  had 
him  by  the  heels  before  the  end  of  it, 
great  Earl  and  Queen’s  favorite  as  he 
was.” 

In  the  same  speech  Lempriere  told  of 
his  audience  with  the  Queen,  even  as 
she  sat  at  dinner,  and  of  what  she  said  to 
him;  but  since  his  words  give  but  a par- 
tial picture  of  events,  the  relation  must 
not  be  his. 

When  the  Queen  returned  from  chapel 
to  her  apartments,  Lcmpriere  was  called 
by  an  attendant,  and  there  in  his  frieze 


jerkin  stood  behind  the  Queen’s  chair 
until  she  summoned  him  to  face  her,  and 
then,  having  finished  her  meal,  and 
dipped  her  fingers  in  a bowl  of  rose-water, 
she  took  up  the  papers  Earl  Essex  had 
given  her — she  had  had  the  Duke’s 
Daughter  read  them  aloud  as  she  ate — 
and  said: 

“ Now,  my  good  Seigneur  of  Rozel,  an- 
swer me  these  few  questions:  First,  what 
concern  is  it  of  yours  whether  this  Michel 
de  la  Foret  be  sent  back  to  France,  or  die 
here  in  England  ?” 

“ I helped  to  save  his  life  at  sea — one 
good  turn  deserves  another.” 

The  Queen  looked  sharply  at  him,  then 
burst  out  laughing. 

“ God’s  life,  but  here’s  a bull  making 
epigrams!”  she  said.  Then  her  humor 
changed.  “ See  you,  my  butler  of  Rozel ! 
you  shall  speak  the  truth,  or  I’ll  have 
you  where  that  frieze  jerkin  will  fit  you 
not  so  well  a month  hence.  Plain  an- 
swers I will  have  to  plain  questions,  or 
de  Carteret  of  St.  Ouen’s  shall  have  his 
will  of  you  and  your  precious  pirate.  So 
bear  yourself  as  you  would  save  your 
head  and  your  honors.” 

Lempriere  of  Rozel  never  had  a better 
moment  than  when  he  met  the  Queen 
of  England’s  threats  with  faultless  in- 
trepidity. “ I am  concerned  about  my 
head,  but  more  about  my  honors,  ami 
most  about  my  honor,”  he  replied.  “ My 
head  is  my  own,  my  honors  are  my  fam- 
ily’s, for  which  I would  give  my  head 
when  needed,  and  my  honor  defends  both 
until  both  are  naught;  and  all  are  in  the 
service  of  my  Queen.” 

With  a smile,  Elizabeth  suddenly 
leaned  forward,  and  with  a glance  of  sat- 
isfaction towards  the  Duke’s  Daughter, 
who  was  present,  said: 

“ I had  not  thought  to  find  so  much 
logic  behind  your  rampant  skull,”  she 
said.  “ You’ve  spoken  well,  Rozel,  and 
you  shall  speak  by  the  book  to  the  end, 
if  you  will  save  your  friends.  What  con- 
cern is  it  of  yours  whether  Michel  de  la 
Foret  live  or  die?” 

“ It  is  a concern  of  one  whom  I’ve 
sworn  to  befriend,  and  that  is  my  con- 
cern, your  Ineffable  Majesty.” 

“Who  is  thy  friend?” 

“ Mademoiselle  Angele  Aubert.” 

“ The  betrothed  of  this  Michel  de  la 
Foret  r 
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“ Yes,  your  Majesty.  But  I made  sure 
de  la  Foret  was  dead  when  I asked  her  to 
be  my  wife.” 

“Lord!  Lord!  Lord!  hear  this  vast  in- 
fant, this  hulking  baby  of  a Seigneur, 
this  primeval  innocence!  Listen  to  him, 
cousin,”  said  the  Queen,  turning  again 
to  the  Duke’s  Daughter.  “ Was  ever  the 
like  of  it  in  any  kingdom  on  earth?  He 
chooses  a penniless  exile — he,  a butler  to 
the  Queen,  with  three  dove-cotes  and  the 
perquage — and  a Huguenot  withal.  He 
is  refused;  then  comes  the  absent  lover 
over  sea,  to  shipwreck;  and  our  Seigneur 
rescues  him,  protects  him ; and  when  yon 
master  exile  is  in  peril,  defies  his  Queen’s 
commands  ” — she  tapped  the  papers  ly- 
ing beside  her  on  the  table — “ then  comes 
to  England  with  the  lady  to  plead  the 
case  before  his  outraged  sovereign,  with 
an  outlawed  buccaneer  for  comrade  and 
lieutenant.  There  is  the  case,  is’t  not?” 

“ I swore  to  be  her  friend,”  answered 
Lempriere,  stubbornly,  “ and  I have  done 
according  to  my  word.” 

“ There’s  not  another  nobleman  in  my 
kingdom  who  would  not  have  thought 
twice  about  the  matter,  with  the  lady 
aboard  his  ship  on  the  high  seas — ’tis  a 
miraculous  chivalry,  cousin,”  she  added 
to  the  Duke’s  Daughter,  who  bowed,  and 
looked  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eyes  at 
Lempriere.  “ You  opposed  Sir  Hugh 
Pawlett’s  officers  who  went  to  arrest  this 
de  la  Foret.  Do  you  call  that  serving  your 
Queen?  Pawlett  had  our  commands!” 

“ I opposed  them  only  in  form,  that 
the  matter  might  the  more  certainly  be 
brought  to  your  Majesty’s  knowledge.” 

“ It  might  easily  have  brought  you  to 
the  Tower,  man.” 

“I  had  faith  that  your  Majesty  would 
do  right  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things. 
So  I came  hither  to  tell  the  whole  story 
to  your  Judicial  Majesty.” 

“ I thank  you  for  your  certificate  of 
character,”  said  the  Queen,  with  amused 
irony.  “What  is  it  you  desire?  Make 
your  words  few  and  plain.” 

“ First,  I desire  before  all  that  Michel 
de  la  Foret  shall  not  be  returned  to  the 
Medicis.” 

“ That’s  plain.  But  there  are  weighty 
matters  between  France  and  England, 
and  de  la  Foret  may  turn  the  scale  one 
way  or  another.  What  next,  beirgar  of 
Rozel  ?” 


“ That  Mademoiselle  Aubert  and  her 
father  may  live  without  let  or  hinderance 
in  Jersey.” 

“ That  you  may  eat  sour  grapes  ad 
eternamf  Next?” 

“ That  Buonespoir  be  pardoned  all  of- 
fences and  let  live  in  Jersey  on  condi- 
tion that  he  sin  no  more,  not  even  to  raid 
St.  Ouen’s  cellars  of  the  Muscadella  re- 
served for  your  Generous  Majesty.” 

There  was  such  a look  of  humor  on 
Lempriere’s  face  as  he  spoke  of  the  Mus- 
cadella that  the  Queen  questioned  him 
closely  upon  Buonespoir’s  raid,  and  so 
infectious  was  the  Seigneur’s  mirth,  none 
too  closely  kept  in  hand  as  he  told  the 
tale,  that  Elizabeth,  though  she  stamped 
her  foot  in  assumed  impatience,  smiled 
also. 

“ You  shall  have  your  Buonespoir, 
Seigneur,”  she  said ; “ but  for  his  future 
sins  you  shall  answer  as  well  as  he.” 

“ For  what  he  does  in  Jersey  Isle,  your 
Majesty  ?” 

“ For  what  he  does  elsewhere,  if  he  is 
caught,  he  shall  go  straight  to  Tyburn, 
friend,”  answered  the  Queen.  Then  she 
hurriedly  added:  “You  will  go  straight- 
way and  bring  mademoiselle  and  her  fa- 
ther to  the  palace.  Instructions  have 
been  given  for  their  disposal.  And  to- 
morrow at  this  hour  you  shall  wait  upon 
me  in  their  company.  I thank  you  for 
your  services  as  butler  this  day.  Mon- 
sieur of  Rozel.  You  do  your  office  gal- 
lantly.” 

As  the  Seigneur  left  the  Queen’s  apart- 
ments he  met  the  Earl  of  Essex  hurry- 
ing thither,  preceded  by  the  Queen’s 
messenger.  The  Earl  stopped  and  said, 
with  a slow  malicious  smile,  “ Farming  is 
good,  then — you  have  fine  crops  this  year 
on  your  holding?” 

Lempriere  did  not  see  the  point  at 
once,  for  the  favorite’s  look  was  all  inno- 
cence, and  he  replied:  “ You  arc  mistook, 
my  Lord  Essex.  You  will  remember  I 
was  in  the  presence-chamber  an  hour  ago, 
my  Lord.  I am  Lempriere,  Seigneur  of 
Rozel,  butler  to  her  Majesty.” 

“ Are  you,  indeed  ? I thought  you  were 
a farmer  and  raised  cabbages.”  And 
with  another  smile  the  Earl  passed  on. 

For  a moment  the  Seigneur  stood  still 
pondering  on  the  Earl’s  words,  and  an- 
grily wondering  at  his  obtuseness.  Then 
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suddenly  it  came  to  him  that  he  had 
been  mocked,  and  he  turned  round  and 
ran  after  his  enemy,  but  Essex  had  van- 
ished into  the  Queen’s  apartments. 

VIII 

The  next  day  at  noon,  as  her  Majesty 
had  advised  the  Seigneur,  de  la  Foret 
was  ushered  into  the  presence.  The 
Queen’s  eye  quickened  as  she  saw  him, 
and  she  remarked  with  secret  admiration 
the  figure  and  bearing  of  this  young  fol- 
lower of  Montgomery,  Coligny,  and 
Conde.  She  loved  physical  beauty  and 
prowess  with  a full  heart.  It  was  these 
things,  added  to  his  military  skill,  that 
had  held  her  infatuation  for  Essex  for 
so  long.  But  the  day  had  almost  passed 
when  she  would  measure  all  men  against 
Essex  in  his  favor,  and  he,  recognizing 
the  fact,  saw  with  a haughty  and  peevish 
anxiety  the  gradual  passing  of  his  pow- 
er, and  clutched  futilely  at  the  vanishing 
substance.  Thus  it  was  that  he  now 
spent  his  strength  in  getting  his  way 
with  his  sovereign  in  little  things.  He 
could  let  nothing  pass.  She  had  been  so 
long  used  to  take  his  counsel — in  some 
part  wise  and  skilful — that  when  she  at 
length  did  without  it,  or  followed  her  own 
mind,  it  became  a fever  with  him  to  let 
no  chance  pass  for  getting  his  own  way, 
by  persuading  her  out  of  hers.  This  was 
why  he  had  spent  an  hour  the  day  before 
in  reproaching  her  for  the  slight  she  put 
upon  him  in  the  presence  - chamber  by 
her  frown,  and  another  hour  in  persuad- 
ing her  to  grant  the  will  of  the  Medicis 
in  this  small  matter,  since  she  had  set 
her  revengeful  heart  upon  it,  that  larger 
matters  might  be  settled  to  the  advantage 
of  England.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
he  had  any  reason  to  destroy  de  la  Foret, 
as  that  he  saw  that  the  Queen  was  dis- 
posed to  deal  gently  by  him  and  protect 
him.  lie  did  not  see  the  danger  of  rous- 
ing in  the  Queen  the  same  unreasoning 
tenaciousness  of  will  upon  just  such  small 
matters  as  might  safely  be  left  to  her  ad- 
visers. In  spite  of  this  he  almost  suc- 
ceeded, this  very  day,  in  regaining,  for  a 
time  at  least,  the  ground  he  had  lost  with 
her.  lie  had  never  been  so  adroit,  so 
brilliant,  so  witty,  so  insinuating,  and 
when  he  left  her  it  was  with  the  feeling 
that  if  he  had  his  way  concerning  de 
la  Foret  — a mere  stubborn  whim,  with 


no  fair  reason  behind  it  — his  influence 
would  be  again  securely  established. 

When  Michel  de  la  Foret  entered  the 
presence  the  Queen’s  attention  became 
fixed  on  him.  Here  was  a man,  she 
thought,  who  might  well  be  in  her  house- 
hold, or  leading  a regiment  of  her  troops. 
The  clear  fresh  face,  curling  hair,  direct 
look,  quiet  energy,  and  air  of  nobility — 
this  sort  of  man  could  only  be  begotten 
of  a great  cause;  he  were  not  possible  in 
idle  or  prosperous  times. 

The  Queen  looked  him  up  and  down, 
then  affected  surprise.  “ Monsieur  de  la 
Foret,”  she  said,  “ I do  not  recognize  you 
in  this  attire” — nodding  towards  his 
dress. 

De  la  Foret  bowed,  and  Elizabeth  con- 
tinued, looking  at  a paper  in  her  hand : 
“ You  landed  on  our  shores  of  Jersey  in 
the  robes  of  a priest  of  France.  The 
passport  for  a priest  of  France  was  found 
upon  your  person  when  our  officers  in 
Jersey,  after  their  custom,  made  exam- 
ination of  you.  Which  is  yourself — 
Michel  de  la  Foret,  soldier,  or  a priest  of 
France  ?” 

De  la  Foret  replied  gravely  that  he  was 
a soldier,  and  that  the  priestly  dress  had 
been  but  a disguise. 

“ In  which  papist  attire,  methinks, 
Michel  de  la  Foret,  soldier  and  Calvinist, 
must  have  been  ill  at  ease — the  eagle 
with  the  vulture’s  wing.  What  say  you, 
monsieur  ?” 

“ That  vulture’s  wing  hath  carried  me 
to  a safe  dove-cote,  your  Gracious  Majes- 
ty,” answered  dc  la  Foret,  with  a bow. 

“ I’m  none  so  sure  of  that,  monsieur,” 
was  Elizabeth’s  answer,  and  she  glanced 
at  Essex,  who  made  a gesture  of  annoy- 
ance. “ Our  cousin  France  makes  you 
to  us  a dark  intriguer  and  conspirator, 
a dangerous  weed  in  our  good  garden 
of  England,  a ‘ troublous,  treacherous 
violence  ’ — such  are  you  called,  mon- 
sieur !” 

“ I am  in  your  High  Majesty’s  power,” 
answered  dc  la  Foret,  “ to  do  with  me  as 
it  seemeth  best.  If  your  Majesty  wills  it 
that  I be  returned  to  France,  I pray  you 
set  me  upon  its  coast  as  I came  from  it, 
a fugitive  and  alone.  Thence  will  I try 
to  find  my  way  to  the  army  and  the  poor 
stricken  people  of  whom  I was.  I pray 
for  that  alone,  and  not  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  red  hand  of  tin1  Medicis!” 
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you  shall  preach  good  English  doctrine 
and  no  popish  folly !” 

De  la  Foret  started,  then  composed 
himself,  and  before  he  had  time  to  reply, 
Elizabeth  continued: 

“ Partly  for  your  own  sake  am  I thus 
gracious,  for  as  a preacher  of  the  Word 
I am  not  required  to  give  you  up,  ac- 
cording to  my  treaty  with  our  cousin  of 
France.  As  a rebel  and  conspirator  I 
were  bound  to  do  so,  unless  you  were  an 
officer  of  my  army.  The  Seigneur  of 
Rozel  has  spoken  for  you,  and  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Montgomery  has  written  a plead- 
ing letter.  Also  I have  from  another 
source  a tearful  pleading — the  ink  is  not 
dry  upon  it  yet  — which  has  been 
of  some  service  to  you.  But  I myself 
have  chosen  this  way  of  escape  for  you. 
Prove  yourself  worthy  and  all  may  be 
well — but  prove  yourself  you  shall.  Thou 
hast  prepared  thine  own  brine,  monsieur; 
in  it  thou  shalt  pickle !” 

Elizabeth  smiled  a sour  smile,  for  she 
was  piqued,  and  she  added : “ Do  you 
think  I will  allow  you  to  go  squiring  of 
distressed  dames,  save  as  a priest?  You 
shall  go  to  Madame  of  Montgomery  as 
her  faithful  chaplain,  once  I have  heard 
you  preach  and  know  your  doctrines.” 

Essex  almost  laughed  outright  in  the 
young  man’s  face  now,  for  he  had  no 
thought  that  Foret  would  accept,  and  felt 
that  refusal  would  be  the  exile’s  doom. 

It  seemed  fantastic  that  this  noble  gen- 
tleman, this  very  type  of  the  perfect  sol- 
dier, with  the  brown  face  of  a Romany 
and  an  athletic  suppleness  of  body, 
should  become  a preacher  under  compul- 
sion. 

Elizabeth,  seeing  de  la  Foret’s  dumb 
amazement  and  anxiety,  spoke  up  sharp- 
ly: “You  shall  do  this  or  be  returned  to 
the  Medicis,  and  Madame  of  Montgom- 
ery shall  mourn  her  protector,  and  ma- 
demoiselle your  mistress,  of  the  vermil- 
ion cheek,  shall  have  one  lover  the  less; 
which,  me  thinks,  my  good  Lempriere, 
Seigneur  of  Rozel,  would  thank  me  for!” 

De  la  Foret  started,  and  his  lips  press- 
ed firmly  together  in  the  effort  to  re- 
strain himself.  There  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing the  Queen  did  not  know  concern- 
ing him  and  his  life;  and  the  reference 
to  Angele  roused  him  to  extraordinary 
alertness. 

“Well,  well?”  asked  Elizabeth,  impa- 


tiently, then  made  a motion  to  Essex, 
and  he,  going  to  the  door,  bade  some  one 
to  enter. 

There  stepped  inside  the  Seigneur  of 
Rozel,  who  made  a lumbering  obeisance 
to  the  Queen. 

“ You  have  brought  the  young  lady 
safely — with  her  father?”  she  asked. 

Lempriere,  puzzled,  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  Queen,  then  replied,  “ Both  are 
safe  without,  your  Gracious  Majesty.” 

De  la  Foret’s  face  grew  pale  with  ex- 
citement. He  knew  now  for  the  first 
time  that  Angele  and  her  father  had  been 
brought  hither  also,  and  he  looked  Lem- 
priere suspiciously  in  the  eyes;  but  the 
swaggering  Seigneur  met  his  look  frank- 
ly, and  bowed  with  ponderous  gravity. 

Now  de  la  Foret  spoke.  “ Your  High 
Majesty,”  said  he,  “ if  I may  ask  made- 
moiselle one  question  in  your  presence — ” 

“ Your  answer  first,  the  mademoiselle 
afterwards,”  interposed  the  Queen. 

“ She  was  betrothed  to  a soldier,  she 
may  resent  a priest,”  said  de  la  Foret, 
with  a touch  of  humor,  for  h«  saw  the 
better  way  was  to  take  the  matter  with 
some  outward  ease. 

Elizabeth  smiled.  “ It  is  the  custom  of 
her  sex  to  have  a fondness  for  both,”  she 
answered,  with  an  acid  smile.  “ But 
your  answer  first !” 

De  la  Foret’s  face  became  grave.  Bow- 
ing his  head,  he  said : “ My  sword  has 
spoken  freely  for  the  cause;  God  forbid 
that  my  tongue  should  not  speak  also.  I 
will  do  your  Majesty’s  behest.” 

The  jesting  word  that  was  upon  the 
royal  lips  came  not  forth,  for  de  la  Fo- 
ret’s face  was  that  of  a man  who  had  de- 
tenu ined  a great  thing,  and  Elizabeth 
was  one  who  had  a heart  for  high  deeds. 

“ The  man  is  brave  indeed,”  she  said  un- 
der her  breath,  and  turning  to  the  dum- 
founded  Seigneur,  bade  him  bring  in  ma- 
demoiselle. 

A moment  later  Angele  entered,  came 
a few  steps  forward,  made  an  obeisance 
to  the  Queen,  and  stood  still.  She  show- 
ed no  trepidation,  but  looked  before  her 
steadily.  She  knew  not  what  was  to  be 
required  of  her,  she  was  a stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  but  persecution  and  exile 
had  gone  far  to  strengthen  her  spirit  and 
greaten  her  composure. 

Elizabeth  sat  and  looked  at  the  girl 
coldly  and  quizzically.  To  women  she 
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was  not  over-amiable;  but  as  she  looked 
at  the  young  Huguenot  maid,  of  this 
calm  bearing,  warm  of  color,  clear  of  eye, 
and  purposeful  of  face,  something  kin- 
dled in  her.  Most  like  it  was  that  love 
for  a cause,  which  was  much  more  to 
be  encouraged  by  her  than  any  woman’s 
love  for  a man. 

“ I have  your  letter,  and  I have  read 
its  protests  and  pleadings.  There  were 
fine  words  and  adjurations — are  you  so 
religious,  then?”  she  added,  suddenly. 

“ I am  a Calvinist,  your  Noble  Majes- 
ty,” answered  the  girl,  as  though  that 
answered  all. 

" How  is  it,  then,  you  betroth  yourself 
to  a roistering  soldier  ?”  asked  the  Queen. 

“ Some  must  pray  for  Christ’s  sake, 
and  some  must  fight,  your  Most  Christian 
Majesty,”  answered  the  girl. 

“ Some  must  do  both,”  rejoined  the 
Queen,  in  a kind  voice,  for  the  face  of 
Angele  conquered  her.  “I  am  told  that 
Monsieur  de  la  Foret  fights  fairly.  If  he 
can  pray  as  well,  he  shall  have  safety  in 
our  kingdom,  and  ye  shall  all  have  safety. 
On  Whit-Sunday  you  shall  preach  in  my 
chapel.  Monsieur  de  la  Foret,  and  there- 
after you  shall  know  your  fate!” 

She  rose.  “ My  Lord,”  she  said  to 
Essex,  on  whose  face  gloom  had  settled, 
“ you  will  tell  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that 
Monsieur  de  la  Foret’s  durance  must  be 
made  comfortable  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
palace  till  chapel-going  on  Whit-Sunday. 
I will  send  him  some  of  Latimer’s  ser- 
mons— or  Knox’s.” 

She  came  down  from  the  dais.  “You 
will  come  with  me  for  the  moment,”  she 
said  to  Angele,  and  reached  out  her  hand. 

Angele  fell  on  her  knees  and  kissed  it, 
tears  raining  down  her  cheek.  The  Queen 
gently  raised  her,  and  laying  a hand  upon 
her  arm,  moved  towards  the  door.  An- 
gele longed  to  look  round,  but  some  good 
angel  bade  her  not ; she  realized  that  to 
offend  the  Queen  at  this  moment  might 
ruin  all,  and  Elizabeth  herself  was  little 
likely  to  offer  her  chance  to  say  good-by 
to  her  lover. 

So  it  was  that,  without  a farewell  to 
her  lover,  Angele  left  the  room  with  the 
Queen  of  England,  leaving  Lempriere 
and  de  la  Foret  gazing  at  each  other, 
the  one  bewildered,  the  other  deeply 
thoughtful,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  laugh- 
ing contemptuously  at  them  both. 
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IX 

Every  man,  if  you  bring  him  to  the 
right  point,  if  you  touch  him  in  the  cor- 
ner where  he  is  most  sensitive,  where  he 
most  lives,  as  it  were — if  you  pinch  his 
nerves  with  a needle  of  suggestion  where 
all  his  passions  and  ambitions  and  senti- 
ments are  at  white  heat,  will  readily 
throw  away  the  whole  game  of  life  in 
some  mad  act  out  of  harmony  with  all 
that  he  has  ever  done.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  needle  prick  him  by  accident 
or  blunder  or  design,  he  will  burst  all 
bounds,  and  establish  again  the  old  truth 
that  every  man  will  prove  himself  a fool 
if  given  the  right  opportunity.  Nor 
need  the  occasion  of  this  revolution  be 
a great  one;  the  most  trivial  event  may 
produce  the  great  fire  which  burns  up 
wisdom  and  common-sense  and  prudence 
and  habit. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  so  long  counted  as- 
tute, clear-headed,  and  well-governed,  had 
been  suddenly  foisted  out  of  balance, 
shaken  from  his  imperious  composure, 
tortured  out  of  an  assumed  urbanity,  by 
the  presence  in  Greenwich  Palace  of  a 
Huguenot  exile-  of  no  seeming  import- 
ance, save  what  the  Medicis  grimly  gave 
him  by  desiring  his  head.  It  appeared 
absurd  that  the  great  Essex,  whose  close- 
ness to  the  royal  presence  had  made  him 
the  most  feared,  most  n«4^)le,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  powers  the  nldst  gallant 
figure  in  England,  should  have  sleepless 
nights  by  reason  of  a fugitive  like  Michel 
de  la  Foret.  On  the  surface  it  was  pre- 
posterous that  he  should  see  in  the 
Queen’s  offer  of  service  to  the  refugee  a 
clear  evidence  that  she  was  ready  to 
grant  him  further  favors ; that,  on  the  re- 
fusal of  this,  her  offer  of  safety  to  him 
on  condition  that  he  became  a preacher 
was  a proof  that  she  meant  to  have  him 
near  her  at  all  hazards. 

Elizabeth  had  left  the  presence-cham- 
ber without  so  much  as  a glance  at  him, 
though  she  had  turned  and  looked  gra- 
ciously at  de  la  Foret.  He  had  hastily 
followed  her,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
impatiently  awaited  a summons  from  the 
Queen,  which  never  came,  though  he  had 
sent  a message  to  her  Majesty  that  his 
hours  were  at  her  disposal.  As  he  waited 
he  saw  Angele  escorted  from  the  palace  by 
her  father  and  a Gentleman  Pensioner; 
he  saw  Michel  de  la  Foret  taken  to  his 
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apartment;  he  saw  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel 
walking  in  the  grounds  of  the  palace 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  though  they 
were  his  own,  his  swaggering  self-content 
speaking  in  every  motion  of  his  body. 

Upon  the  instant  the  great  Earl  of 
Essex  was  incensed  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  offence  of  the  Seigneur’s  presence. 
He  hated  I^empriere  only  less  than  he 
hated  Michel  de  la  Foret.  As  he  waited 
irritably  for  a summons  from  Elizabeth 
which  never  came,  he  brooded  on  every 
word  and  every  look  the  Queen  had  given 
him  of  late;  he  remembered  her  manner 
to  him  in  the  Antechapel  the  day  before, 
and  the  admiration  of  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  de  la  Foret.  In  Elizabeth’s 
glances  he  had  seen  more  than  mere  ap- 
proval of  manly  courage  and  the  self-re- 
liant bearing  of  the  refugee,  whose  man- 
ner needed  no  ornament  to  make  him  a 
distinguished  figure. 

These  were  days  when  the  soldier  of 
fortune  mounted  to  high  places.  He 
needed  but  to  carry  the  banner  of  bravery 
and  his  busy  sword,  and  his  way  to  power 
was  not  impeded  by  his  poverty  or  his 
estate.  To  be  gently  born  was  needful, 
and  Michel  de  la  Foret  was  gently  bom 
— and  he  had  still  his  sword,  though  he 
had  declined  to  use  it  in  Elizabeth’s  ser- 
vice. He  knew  it  might  be  easier  for  a 
stranger  like^de  la  Foret,  who  came  with 
no  encumbrance,  to  mount  to  place  in  the 
struggles  of  the  court,  than  for  an  Eng- 
lishman, whose  enemies  were  on  every 
hand  plotting  and  undermining. 

Essex  began  to  think  upon  ways  and 
means  to  destroy  this  sudden  favor  of  the 
Queen  to  de  la  Foret,  made  especially 
manifest  as  he  waited  in  the  antecham- 
ber, by  a summons  to  the  refugee  to  come 
to  Elizabeth’s  presence.  When  the  refu- 
gee came  forth  again  he  wore  a sword  the 
Queen  had  commanded  to  be  given  him, 
and  a packet  of  Latimer’s  sermons  under 
his  arm.  Essex  was  unaware  that  Eliza- 
beth herself  did  not  see  de  la  Foret  when 
he  was  thus  hastily  summoned,  but  that 
her  lady-in-waiting,  the  Duke’s  daughter, 
who  figured  so  largely  in  the  pictures 
Lempriere  drew  of  his  experiences  at 
Greenwich  Palace,  brought  forth  the  ser- 
mons and  the  sword,  with  this  message 
from  the  Queen: 

“ The  Queen  says  that  it  is  but  fair  to 
the  sword  to  be  by  Michel  de  la  Foret’s 


side  when  the  sermons  are  in  hi3  hand, 
that  his  choice  have  every  seeming  of 
fairness.  For  her  Majesty  says  it  is  still 
his  choice  between  the  Sword  and  the 
Book — till  Whitsuntide.” 

Essex  only  saw  the  sword  at  the  side  of 
the  refugee  and  the  gold-bound  book  un- 
der his  arm  as  he  came  forth  from  the 
Queen’s  apartments,  and  in  a rage  he  left 
the  palace  and  gloomily  walked  under  the 
trees,  denying  himself  to  ev.ery  one,  and 
planning  the  destruction  of  de  la  Foret. 

To  seize  him,  and  send  him  to  the 
Medicis,  and  then  rely  on  Elizabeth’s 
favor  for  his  pardon,  or  take  a high  hand 
with  the  Queen,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
past?  That  might  do,  but  the  risk  to 
England  was  too  great.  It  would  be  like 
the  Queen,  if  her  temper  was  up,  to  de- 
mand from  the  Medicis  the  return  of  de 
la  Foret,  and  war  might  be  the  result: 
two  women,  with  two  nations  behind 
them,  were  not  to  be  played  lightly 
against  each  other,  trusting  to  their  sense 
of  justice,  wisdom,  and  humor. 

As  he  was  walking  among  the  trees, 
brooding  with  averted  eyes,  he  was  sud- 
denly confronted  by  the  Seigneur  of  Ro- 
zel, who  also  was  shaken  from  his  discre- 
tion and  the  best  interests  of  the  two 
fugitives  he  was  bound  to  protect,  by  a 
late  offence  against  his  own  dignity.  A 
seed  of  rancor  had  been  sown  in  his  mind 
which  had  grown  to  a great  size  and 
must  burst  in  a dark  flower  of  vengeance. 
He,  Lempriere  of  Rozel,  with  three  dove- 
cotes, the  perquage,  and  the  office  of  but- 
ler to  the  Queen,  to  be  called  a “ farmer,” 
to  be  sneered  at — it  was  not  in  the  blood 
of  man,  not  in  the  towering  vanity  of  a 
Lempriere,  to  endure  it  at  any  price  com- 
putable to  mortal  man ! 

Thus  there  were  in  England  on  that 
day  (there  are  at  least  as  many  now!) 
two  fools,  and  one  said: 

“ My  Lord  Essex,  I crave  a word  with 
you.” 

“ Crave  on,  my  good  fellow,”  respond- 
ed Essex  with  a look  of  boredom,  and 
making  to  pass. 

“ I am  Lempriere,  Lord  of  Rozel,  my 
Lord—” 

“ Ah  yes,  I took  you  for  a farmer,”  an- 
swered Essex.  “ Instead  of  that,  I be- 
lieve you  keep  doves,  and  wear  a jerkin 
that  fits  like  a king’s.  Dear  Lord,  so  does 
greatness  come  with  girth  1” 
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“ The  King  that  gave  me  dove-cotes 
gave  me  honor,  and  it  is  not  for  the  Earl 
of  Essex  to  belittle  it.” 

“ What  is  your  coat  of  arms  ?”  said  Es- 
sex with  a faint  smile,  but  in  a voice  of 
assumed  and  natural  interest. 

“ A swan  upon  a sea  of  azure,  two  stfcrs 
above,  and  over  all  a sword  with  a wreath 
around  its  point,”  answered  Lempriere, 
unsuspecting  irony,  and  touched  by  Es- 
sex’s flint  where  he  was  most  likely  to 
flare  up  with  vanity. 

“ Ah !”  said  Essex.  “ And  the  motto  ?” 

“Mea  spes  supra  Stella — my  hope  is 
beyond  the  stars.” 

“ And  the  wreath — is  of  parsley,  I sup- 
pose !” 

Now  Lempriere  understood,  and  he 
shook  with  fury  as  he  roared: 

“ Yes,byGod,and  to  be  got  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  to  put  on  the  heads  of  inso- 
lent noblemen  like  my  Lord  Essex!”  His 
face  was  flaming,  he  was  like  a cock 
strutting  upon  a stable-yard  mound. 

There  was  a slight  pause,  and  then 
Essex  said,  “ To-morrow  at  daylight, 
eh?” 

“ Now,  my  Lord,  now !” 

“ We  have  no  seconds.” 

“’Sblood!  ’Tis  not  my  Lord  Essex’s 
way  to  be  particular  in  matters  of  cour- 
tesy !” 

“ ’Tis  not  the  custom  in  England  to 
draw  swords  in  secret,  Monsieur  of  Rozel. 
Besides,  I am  not  eager  to  fight.” 

Lempriere  had  already  drawn  Jus 
sword,  and  the  look  of  his  eyes  was  as 
that  of  a mad  bull  in  a ring.  “ You  won’t 
fight  with  me — you  don’t  think  the  Sei- 
gneur of  Rozel  your  equal  ?”  Lempriere’s 
voice  was  high. 

Essex’s  face  had  a hard,  cruel  look. 
“ We  cannot  fight  in  the  presence  of 
ladies.” 

Lempri&re  followed  his  glance,  and  saw 
the  Duke’s  Daughter  and  another  lady- 
in-waiting  in  the  trees  near  by. 

Lempriere  hastily  put  up  his  sword. 
“ When,  my  Lord  ?”  he  asked. 

“ You  will  hear  from  me  to-night,” 
answered  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  went 
forward  hastily  to  meet  the  ladies,  for 
they  had  come  from  the  Queen’s  presence, 
and  they  had  news  no  doubt.  Lempridre 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  quickly 
away  among  the  trees  towards  the  quar- 
ters where  Buonespoir  wasjn  durance, 


which  merely  forbade  his  leaving  the  pal- 
ace-yard. 

X 

The  next  morning  Lempriere  of  Rozel 
and  the  Earl  of  Essex  met,  and  Lem- 
priere was  carried  from  the  duelling- 
place  sorely  wounded.  The  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, one  of  the  most  accomplished  swords- 
men in  England,  had  meant  to  kill  him, 
and  made  to  that  end;  but  the  Seigneur 
of  Rozel  had  fought  with  a stubbornness 
and  valor  and  with  a steadiness  which 
saved  his  life,  for  the  thrust  he  at  last 
received  was  meant  to  be  mortal,  and  but 
for  his  bold  quickness  of  eye  would  have 
done  the  work.  His  strength  had  worn 
out  Lord  Essex’s  patience  and  robbed  him 
of  precision. 

As  Lempriere  was  carried  away  by  two 
merry  gentlemen  of  the  court,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  morning’s  gory  diversion,  he 
called  back  at  the  favorite : “ The  great 
Lord  Essex  is  not  so  great  a swordsman 
after  all.  Hang  fast  to  your  honors  by 
the  skin  of  your  teeth,  my  Lord!” 

These  words  rankled  in  Essex’s  mind 
all  that  day,  and  for  many  days,  in  which 
he  saw  the  Queen  but  once,  and  then  only 
in  the  presence  of  others.  He  came  to 
know,  however,  that  she  had  sent  word  to 
Michel  and  Angele  that  they  were  not 
to  meet  on  pain  of  her  great  displea- 
sure, and  also  that  she  had  sent  other 
messages  to  de  la  Foret.  This  much  he 
knew,  and  he  guessed  much  more.  His 
guessing  was  encouraged  by  the  Duke’s 
Daughter,  who,  dropping  hints  and  stop- 
ping suddenly  in  her  speech  when  speak- 
ing of  de  la  Foret,  suggested  strange 
things  to  Essex’s  mind.  The  Duke’s 
Daughter  was  no  friend  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  in  reporting  to  the  Queen  of 
the  fighting  which  had  laid  Lempriere 
low,  she  had  spoken  well  of  the  Seigneur. 
She  did  more  than  this,  for  she  got  per- 
mission from  the  Queen  herself  with  An- 
gele to  visit  the  wounded  man,  while 
Elizabeth  herself  sent  a hasty  note  to 
Essex,  which  ran: 

“What  is  this  I hear?  You  have 
forced  a quarrel  with  the  Lord  of  Rozel, 
and  have  wellnigh  ta’en  his  life.  Is 
swording  your  dearest  vice,  then,  that  you 
must  urge  it  on  a stranger  and  a visitor 
at  my  court?  Do  you  think  you  have  a 
charter  of  freedom  for  your  self-will? 
Have  a care,  have  a care,  Essex,  or,  by 
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Heaven!  you  shall  know  another  sword 
surer  than  your  own.” 

The  rage  of  Essex  on  receiving  this 
knew  no  bounds;  for  though  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Elizabeth  stormy  letters  be- 
fore, none  had  had  in  it  the  cold  irony  of 
this  missive.  The  cause  of  it? — despera- 
tion seized  him.  With  a mad  disloyalty 
he  read  in  every  word  and  every  line  of 
Elizabeth’s  letter,  Michel  de  la  Foret, 
refugee.  With  a dark  fury  he  deter- 
mined to  ruin  de  la  Foret  forever,  and 
Angele  with  him,  for  had  not  Angele 
thrice  repulsed  him — repulsed  Essex,  the 
favorite,  when  he  had  approached  her 
during  recent  days?  Had  she  not  re- 
pulsed him  with  the  most  courteous  sort 
of  certainty  and  outward  composure? 
Had  he  not  hoped  to  bring  ruin  upon  the 
two  by  showing  the  Queen  that  the  girl 
was,  like  most  of  her  sex,  susceptible  to 
flattery  from  high  places,  knowing  that 
the  Queen’s  anger  would  be  roused  ? 

The  great  Lord  Essex  was  stooping  low, 
and  in  his  desperation  he  stooped  lower 
still.  The  Queen  had  forbidden  Angele 
and  de  la  Foret  to  see  each  other  under 
any  circumstances  until  her  royal  will 
permitted;  and  Essex  conceived  that  if 
the  Queen  had  set  her  heart  upon  favor- 
ing de  la  Foret  after  her  own  fashion,  no 
matter  how  whimsical — and  truly  it  was 
whimsical  to  compel  de  la  Foret  to  turn 
preacher  to  the  court ! — she  would  be  furi- 
ous at  any  disobedience  of  her  commands. 

Through  M.  Aubert,  to  whom  he  was 
diligently  courteous,  and  whom  he  sought 
daily,  discussing  delicately  the  question 
of  religion  so  dear  to  the  old  man’s  heart, 
he  strove  to  convey  to  Angele  a suspicion 
that  the  Queen,  through  personal  inter- 
est in  him,  was  saving  Michel’s  life  to 
keep  him  in  her  own  household.  This 
idea  he  presented  to  M.  Aubert,  while  at 
the  same  time  expressing  the  most  ad- 
mirable religious  sentiments.  So  well 
did  he  work  on  the  old  man’s  feelings 
that  when  he  suggested  his  own  protec- 
tion to  M.  Aubert  and  his  daughter,  what- 
ever the  issue  with  M.  de  la  Foret,  he  was 
met  with  an  almost  tearful  response  of 
gratitude. 

It  was  the  moment  to  convey  a distrust 
of  de  la  Foret  into  the  mind  of  the  old 
refugee,  and  it  was  subtly  done. 

Were  it  not  better  to  leave  the  court 
where  only  danger  surrounded  them,  and 


find  protection  on  Essex’s  own  estate, 
where  no  man  living  could  molest  them  ? 
Were  it  not  well  to  leave  Michel  de  la 
Foret  to  his  fate,  whatever  it  would  be? 
Thrice  within  a fortnight  the  Queen  had 
sent  for  de  la  Foret  — what  reason  was 
th£!re  for  that,  unless  the  Queen  had  a 
personal  interest  in  him?  Did  M.  Au- 
bert think  that  it  was  only  a rare  touch 
of  humor  which  had  turned  de  la  Foret 
into  a preacher,  and  set  his  fate  upon  a 
sermon  to  be  preached  before  all  the 
court?  He  himself  had  held  high  of- 
fice, had  been  near  to  her  Majesty,  and 
he  could  speak  with  more  knowledge  than 
he  might  use — it  grieved  him  that  Made- 
moiselle Aubert  should  be  placed  in  so 
painful  a position! 

Sometimes  as  the  two  talked  Angele 
would  join  them,  and  then  there  was  a 
sudden  silence,  which  made  her  flush 
with  embarrassment,  anxiety,  or  anger. 
In  vain  did  she  put  on  a cold  composure, 
in  vain  school  herself  to  treat  the  great 
Earl  with  a precise  courtesy,  in  vain  her 
heart  protested  the  goodness  of  de  la 
Foret  and  high  uprightness  of  the  Queen; 
the  persistent  suggestion  of  the  dark  Earl 
worked  upon  her  mind.  Why  had  the 
Queen  forbidden  her  to  meet  Michel,  or 
to  write  to  him,  or  to  receive  letters  from 
him? 

She  took  to  wandering  to  that  part  of 
the  palace  grounds  where  she  could  see 
the  window  of  the  room  her  lover  inhab- 
ited. Her  old  habit  of  cheerful  talk 
deserted  her,  and  she  brooded.  It  was 
days  before  she  heard  of  the  duel  between 
the  Seigneur  and  Lord  Essex,  and  when, 
in  her  anxiety,  she  went  to  the  house 
where  Lempriere  had  been  quartered,  he 
had  gone,  none  could  tell  her  whither. 
Buonespoir  was  now  in  close  confinement, 
by  orders  of  Essex,  and  not  allowed  to 
walk  abroad;  and  thus  with  no  friend 
save  her  father,  now  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Essex,  she  was  bitterly  solitary. 
She  fought  the  growing  anxiety  and  sus- 
picion in  her  heart  bravely,  but  she  was 
being  tried  beyond  her  strength.  Her 
father  had  urged  her  to  go  to  the  Queen 
and  make  an  appeal  to  her,  and  at  times 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  doing  so.  Yet 
what  could  she  say?  She  could  not  go 
to  the  Queen  of  England  and  cry  out, 
like  a silly  milkmaid,  “ You  have  taken 
my  lover — give  him  back  to  me!”  What 
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proof  had  she  that  the  Queen  wanted  her 
lover?  And  if  she  did,  the  impertinence 
of  the  suggestion  might  send  back  to  the 
fierce  Medicis  that  same  lover,  to  lose  his 
head. 

Essex,  who  now  was  playing  the  game 
as  though  it  were  a hazard  for  states  and 
kingdoms,  read  the  trouble  in  her  face, 
and  waited  hourly  for  the  moment  when 
in  desperation  she  should  go  to  the 
Queen. 

But  he  did  not  reckon  with  the 
depth  of  the  girl’s  nature  and  her  true 
sense  of  life.  Her  brain  told  her  that 
what  she  was  tempted  to  do  she  should 
not  do;  that  her  only  way  was  to  wait, 
to  be  patient,  to  trust  that  the  Queen  of 
England  was  as  much  true  woman  as 
Queen,  and  as  much  Queen  as  true  wo- 
man; and  that  the  one  was  held  in  high 
equipose  by  the  other. 

As  days  went  on,  Essex  saw  that  this 
plan  would  not  work,  and  he  deployed  his 
mind  upon  another.  If  he  could  but  get 
Angele  to  seek  de  la  Foret  in  his  apart- 
ment in  the  palace,  and  bring  the  matter 
to  Elizabeth’s  knowledge  afterwards  with 
sure  proof,  de  la  Foret’s  doom  would  be 
sealed.  At  great  expense,  however;  for, 
in  order  to  make  the  scheme  effective, 
Angele  should  visit  de  la  Foret  at  night. 
This,  in  the  Queen’s  eyes,  would  mean 
the  ruin  of  the  girl  as  well.  That,  how- 
ever, could  be  set  right,  because,  once  de 
la  Foret  was  sent  to  the  Medicis,  the 
girl’s  character  could  be  cleared.  He 
would  even  dare  to  confess  his  own  action 
in  the  matter  to  the  Queen,  once  she  was 
again  within  his  influence.  She  had  for- 
given him  more  than  that  in  the  past, 
when  he  had  made  his  own  mad  devotion 
to  herself  the  plea. 

This  second  plan  had  greater  responsi- 
bilities and  more  peril  to  a woman — 
which  did  not  please  my  Lord  Essex, 
whose  name  for  chivalry  and  gallantry 
was  well  known — but  it  seemed  the  only 
present  way;  and  to  himself  he  said  the 
pretty  lady  should  be  handsomely  recom- 
pensed. 

He  waited  his  opportunity,  and  when 
the  right  day  came  he  acted. 

About  ten  o’clock  at  night,  just  a half- 
hour  before  the  palace  gates  were  closed, 
and  no  one  could  go  in  or  go  out  save 
by  direct  permission  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, Angele  received  a messenger 


from  a surgeon  of  the  palace,  bearing  a 
note  which  read:  “Your  friend  is  very 
ill , and  asks  for  you . Come  alone  now , 
if  you  would  come  at  all” 

Her  father  was  confined  to  bed  with 
some  ailment  of  the  hour,  and  asleep — it 
were  no  good  to  awaken  him.  Her  mind 
was  at  once  made  up.  There  was  no 
time  to  ask  permission  of  the  Queen.  She 
knew  the  surgeon’s  messengers  by  sight, 
and  this  one  was  in  the  usual  livery,  and 
the  surgeon’s  name  was  duly  signed  upon 
the  paper.  In  haste  she  made  herself 
ready  and  went  forth  into  the  night  with 
the  messenger,  her  heart  beating  hard,  a 
pitiful  anxiety  shaking  her.  Her  steps 
were  fleet  between  the  lodge  and  the  pal- 
ace. They  were  challenged  nowhere,  and 
the  surgeon’s  servant,  entering  a side  door 
of  the  palace,  led  her  hastily  through 
gloomy  halls  and  passages  where  they  met 
no  one,  though  once  in  a dark  corridor 
some  one  brushed  against  her.  She  won- 
dered why  there  were  no  servants  to  show 
them  the  way,  and  why  the  messenger  car- 
ried no  torch  nor  candle;  but  haste  and 
urgency  seemed  due  excuse,  and  she 
thought  only  of  Michel,  and  that  she 
would  soon  see  him — dying,  dead  perhaps 
before  she  touched  his  hand.  At  last  they 
emerged  into  a lighter  and  larger  hall- 
way, where  the  messenger  suddenly 
paused,  *and  said  to  Angele,  motioning 
towards  a door: 

“ Enter.  He  is  there.” 

For  a moment  she  stood  still,  scarce 
able  to  breathe,  her  heart  hurt  her  so.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  life  itself  was  for 
that  moment  suspended.  As  the  messen- 
ger, without  further  words,  turned  and 
left  her,  she  knocked,  opened  the  door 
without  awaiting  a reply,  and,  stepping 
into  semi-darkness,  quickly  said : 

“ Michel!— Michel!” 

XI 

At  Angele’s  entrance  a form  slowly 
raised  itself  on  a couch,  and  a voice,  not 
Michel’s,  said:  “Mademoiselle — by  our 
Lady,  ’tis  shel” 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  Seigneur  of 
Rozel,  and  Angele  started  back  amazed. 

“You,  monsieur — you!”  she  gasped. 
“ It  was  you  that  sent  for  me !” 

“ Send  ? Not  I — I have  not  lost  my 
manners  yet.  Rozel  at  court  is  no  great- 
er fool  than  Lempriere  in  Jersey.” 
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Angele  wrung  her  hands.  “ I thought 
it  was  de  la  Foret  who  was  ill.  The  sur- 
geon said  to  come  quickly.” 

Lempriere  braced  himself  against  the 
wall,  for  he  was  weak,  and  his  fever  was 
still  high.  “111? — not  he!  As  sound  in 
body  and  soul  as  any  man  in  England. 
That  is  a friend,  that  de  la  Foret  lover  of 
yours,  or  I’m  no  butler  to  the  Queen! 
He  gets  leave  and  brings  me  here  and 
coaxes  me  back  to  life  again — with  not  a 
wink  of  sleep  for  him  these  five  days  past 
till  now.” 

Angele  had  drawn  nearer,  and  now 
stood  beside  the  couch,  trembling  and 
fearful,  for  it  came  to  her  mind  that  she 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  some  device 
to  bring  her  here.  The  letter  had  read: 
" Your  friend  is  ill  ” True,  the  Seigneur 
was  her  friend,  but  he  had  not  sent  for 
her. 

“ Where  is  de  la  For&t  ?”  she  asked, 
quickly. 

“Yonder,  asleep!”  said  the  Seigneur, 
pointing  to  a curtain  which  divided  the 
room  from  an  adjoining  one. 

Angele  ran  quickly  towards  the  door, 
then  stopped  short.  No,  she  would  not 
waken  him.  She  would  go  back  at  once. 
She  would  leave  the  palace  by  the  way 
she  came.  Without  a word  she  turned 
and  went  towards  the  door  that  opened 
into  the  hallway.  With  her  hand  upon 
the  latch  she  stopped  short  again,  for  she 
realized  that  she  did  not  know  her  way 
through  the  passages  and  corridors,  and 
that  she  must  make  herself  known  to 
the  servants  of  the  palace  to  obtain  guid- 
ance and  exit.  As  she  stood  helpless  and 
confused,  the  Seigneur  called  hoarsely: 
“ De  la  Foret ! — de  la  Foret !” 

Before  Angele  had  time  to  decide  what 
to  do,  the  curtain  of  the  other  room  was 
thrust  aside  and  de  la  Foret  entered.  He 
was  but  hardly  awakened  out  of  sleep, 
and  he  did  not  see  Angele,  but  turned 
towards  Lempriere.  For  once  the  Sei- 
gneur had  a burst  of  inspiration.  He 
saw  that  Angele  was  in  the  shadow,  and 
that  de  la  Foret  had  not  seen  her.  He 
determined  to  give  the  lovers  a chance 
to  meet  alone. 

“Your  arm,  de  la  Foret,”  he  grunted. 
“ I’ll  get  me  to  the  other  room,  to  the  bed 
— ’tis  easier  than  this  couch !” 

“ Two  hours  ago  you  could  not  bear 
the  bed,  and  must  get  you  to  the  couch. 


Seigneur,  do  you  know  the  weight  you 
are?”  de  la  Foret  added,  laughing,  as  he 
stooped,  and  helping  Lempriere  gently  to 
his  feet,  suddenly  raised  him  in  his  arms 
and  went  heavily  with  him  to  the  bed- 
room, the  body  of  the  Seigneur  between 
him  and  Ang&le.  Angele  watched  him 
with  a strange  thrill  of  timid  admiration 
and  delight.  Surely  it  could  not  be  that 
Michel  — her  Michel  — could  be  bought 
from  his  allegiance  by  any  influence  on 
earth.  There  was  the  same  old  simple 
laugh  on  his  lips,  as,  with  chaffing  words, 
he  carried  the  huge  Seigneur  to  the  oth- 
er room.  Her  heart  acquitted  him  then 
and  there  of  all  blame,  past  or  to  come. 

“Michel!”  she  said  aloud  involunta- 
rily— the  call  of  her  spirit  which  spoke 
on  her  lips  against  her  will. 

He  was  entering  the  room  again  as  he 
heard  his  name  called,  and  he  stood  sud- 
denly still,  looking  straight  before  him 
into  space.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
sound  was  ghostly  and  unreal. 

“ Michel !”  she  said  again,  scarcely 
above  a whisper,  for  the  look  of  rapt 
wonder  and  apprehension  in  his  manner 
overcame  her.  Now  he  turned  towards 
her,  where  she  stood  in  the  shadow  by 
the  door.  He  saw  her,  but  even  yet  he 
did  not  stir,  for  she  seemed  to  him  still 
an  apparition. 

With  a little  cry  she  came  forward  to 
him.  “Michel — help  me!”  she  said,  and 
stretched  out  her  hands. 

With  a cry  of  joy  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  Then 
a realization  of  the  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion came  to  him. 

“ Why  did  you  come  ?”  he  asked. 

She  told  him  hastily.  He  heard  with 
astonishment,  and  then  said : “ There  is 
some  foul  trick  here.  Have  you  the  mes- 
sage?” She  handed  it  to  him.  “It  is 
the  Burgeon’s  writing,  surely,”  he  said; 
“ but  it  is  still  a trick,  for  the  sick  man 
here  is  the  Seigneur.  I see  it  all.  We 
were  forbidden  to  meet.  It  was  a device 
to  bring  you  here !” 

“ Oh,  let  me  go  at  once,”  she  said ; 
“ Michel,  Michel,  take  me  hence.”  She 
turned  towards  the  door. 

“ It  is  useless,  the  gates  are  closed,”  he 
said,  as  a cannon  boomed  on  the  night  air. 

Angele  trembled  violently.  “ Oh,  what 
will  come  of  this?”  she  cried,  in  tearful 
despair. 
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“Be  patient,  and  let  me  think,  An- 
gele,” he  answered. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a knock  at 
the  door,  then  it  was  thrown  open,  and 
there  stepped  inside  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
preceded  by  a page  bearing  a torch. 

“ Is  Michel  de  la  Foret  within  ?”  he 
said;  then  stopped  short,  as  though  in 
astonishment,  seeing  Angele. 

“So!  so!”  he  said,  with  a contemptu- 
ous laugh. 

Michel  de  la  Foret’s  fingers  twitched. 
He  quickly  stepped  in  front  of  Angele, 
and  answered : “ What  is  your  business, 
my  Lord  ?” 

Essex  languorously  took  off  a glove, 
and  seemed  to  stifle  a yawn  in  it;  then 
said : “ I came  to  take  you  into  my  ser- 
vice, to  urge  upon  you  for  your  own  sake 
to  join  my  troops,  which  are  going  upon 
duty  in  the  North.  But  I fear  I am  too 
late.  A man  who  has  sworn  himself  into 
the  service  d’ amour  has  no  time  for  the 
service  de  la  guerre” 

“ I will  gladly  give  an  hour  from  any 
service  I may  follow  to  teach  the  Earl 
of  Essex  that  he  is  less  a swordsman  than 
a trickster.” 

Essex  flushed,  but  answered  coolly : “ I 
can  understand  your  chagrin.  You 
should  have  locked  your  door.  It  is  the 
safer  custom.”  He  bowed  slightly  tow- 
ards Angele.  “ You  have  not  learned  our 
English  habits  of  discretion,  Monsieur  de 
la  Foret.  I would  only  do  you  service.  I 
appreciate  your  choler.  I should  be  no 
less  indignant.  So,  in  the  circumstances, 
I will  see  that  the  gates  are  opened — of 
course  you  did  not  realize  the  passage  of 
time — and  I will  take  mademoiselle  to 
her  lodgings.  You  may  rely  on  my 
discretion.  I am  wholly  at  your  service 
— tout  a vous,  as  who  should  say  in  your 
charming  language.” 

The  insolence  was  so  veiled  in  a per- 
fect outward  courtesy  that  it  must  have 
been  impossible  for  de  la  Foret  to  reply 
in  terms  equal  to  the  moment.  He  had, 
however,  no  chance  to  make  answer,  for 
at  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room 
was  again  thrown  open,  and  two  pages 
stepped  inside  with  torches,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  a gentleman  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
who  said,  in  a low  voice,  “ The  Queen !” 
and  stepped  aside.  An  instant  after- 
wards Elizabeth,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke’s  Daughter,  entered. 


The  three  dropped  upon  their  knees, 
and  Elizabeth  waved  away  the  pages  and 
the  gentleman-in-waiting. 

When  the  doors  closed,  the  Queen  eyed 
the  three  kneeling  figures,  and  as  her 
glance  fell  on  Essex  a strange  glitter 
came  into  her  eyes.  She  motioned  all 
to  rise,  and  with  a hand  upon  the  arm  of 
the  Duke’s  Daughter,  said  to  Essex : 

“ What  brings  my  Lord  Essex  here  ?” 

“ I came  to  urge  upon  monsieur  the 
wisdom  of  holding  to  the  Sword  and  leav- 
ing the  Book  to  the  butter-fingered  relig- 
ious. Your  Majesty  needs  good  soldiers.” 

He  bowed,  but  not  low,  and  it  was  clear 
he  was  bent  upon  a struggle.  He  was 
confounded  by  the  Queen’s  presence,  he 
could  not  guess  why  she  should  have 
come,  and  that  she  was  prepared  for 
what  she  saw  was  evident. 

“ And  brought  an  eloquent  pleader  with 
you  ?”  She  made  a motion  of  the  hand 
towards  Angele. 

“ Not  so,  your  Majesty;  the  lady’s  zeal 
outran  my  own,  and  crossed  the  threshold 
first.” 

The  Queen’s  face  wore  a look  that  Es- 
sex had  never  seen  upon  it  before,  and 
he  had  seen  it  in  many  moods. 

“You  found  the  lady  here,  then?” 

“ I found  the  lady  with  monsieur  alone. 
Realizing  the  strangeness  of  her  position, 
I offered  to  take  her  from  the  palace  to 
her  father.  Just  then  the  Queen  entered 
unexpectedly.” 

There  was  a ring  of  triumph  in  Essex’s 
voice.  The  Queen  had,  no  doubt,  by  some 
chance  become  aware  of  Angele’s  pres- 
ence. Chance  had  forestalled  the  letter 
he  had  already  written  and  had  meant  to 
send  her  on  this  matter  within  the  hour. 
Chance  had  played  into  his  hands  with 
perfect  suavity.  The  Queen,  less  woman 
now  than  Queen,  enraged  at  the  informa- 
tion she  had  received,  had  come  at  once  to 
punish  the  disobedience  of  her  orders,  so 
he  thought. 

The  Queen’s  look  as  she  turned  it  on 
Angele  had  in  it  what  must  have  struck 
terror  to  even  a braver  soul  than  that  of 
the  helpless  Huguenot  girl. 

“ And  it  is  thus  you  spend  the  hours 
of  night? — God’s  blood,  but  you  are 
young  to  be  so  wanton!  Get  you  from 
my  sight  and  out  of  my  kingdom  as  fast 
as  horse  may  carry  you,  as  feet  may  bear 
you.” 
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“Your  High  Majesty,”  said  the  girl, 
dropping  on  her  knees,  “ I am  innocent. 
As  God  lives,  I am  innocent.” 

“ The  man,  then,  only  is  guilty !”  the 
Queen  rejoined  with  scorn.  “ Is  it  inno- 
cent to  be  here  at  night,  my  palace  gates 
shut,  with  your  lover — alone  ?” 

“ Your  Majesty,  oh,  your  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty, hear  me.  We  were  not  alone — not 
alone — ” 

There  was  a rustle  of  curtains,  a heavy 
footstep,  and  Lempriere  of  Rozel  stag- 
gered into  the  room.  De  la  Foret  ran  to 
help  him,  and  throwing  an  arm  around 
him,  almost  carried  him  towards  the 
couch.  Lempriere,  however,  slipped  from 
de  la  Foret’s  grasp  to  his  knees  on  the 
floor  beside  the  Queen. 

“ Not  alone,  your  Majesty,  I am  here — 
I have  been  here  all  the  time.  I was 
here  when  mademoiselle  arrived,  brought 
hither  by  some  trick  of  some  knave  not 
fit  to  be  your  Majesty’s  subject.  I speak 
the  truth,  for  I am  butler  to  your  Majesty 
and  no  liar.  I am  Lempriere  of  Rozel.” 

No  man’s  self-control  could  meet  such 
a surprise  without  wavering,  and  Essex 
was  confounded.  He  could  not  for  a mo- 
ment do  aught  but  gaze  at  Lempriere. 
Then,  as  the  Seigneur  suddenly  swayed, 
and  would  have  fallen,  the  instinct  of 
natural  courtesy,  strong  in  him,  sent  him 
with  arms  outstretched  to  lift  him  up, 
and  together,  without  a word,  he  and 
de  la  Foret  carried  him  to  the  couch  and 
laid  him  down. 

It  is  possible  that  that  single  act 
saved  Essex’s  life,  if  it  did  not  save  his 
career,  now  drawing  to  a close.  There 
was  something  so  naturally  kind  in  the 
way  he  sprang  to  his  enemy’s  assistance 
that  an  old  spirit  of  fondness  stirred  in 
the  Queen’s  breast,  and  she  looked 
strangely  at  him.  When,  however,  they 
had  disposed  of  Lempriere,  and  Essex 
had  turned  back  towards  her,  she  said : 

“ Did  you  think  I had  no  loyal  and  hon- 
orable gentlemen  at  my  court,  my  Lord? 
Did  you  think  my  leech  would  not  serve 
me  as  well  as  he  would  serve  my  Lord 
Essex?  The  good  leech  did  your  bid- 
ding and  sent  your  note;  but  there  your 
good  play  ended,  and  Fate’s  began.” 

Essex’s  anger  burst  forth  now  under 
the  lash  of  ridicule.  “ I cannot  hope  to 
win  when  your  Majesty  plays  the  part  of 
Fate  in  caricature.” 


With  a little  exclamation  of  rage,  Eliz- 
abeth leaned  over  and  slapped  his  face 
with  her  long  glove.  “ God’s  death,  but 
I who  made  you  will  unmake  you,  Es- 
sex!” she  said. 

He  dropped  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
“ If  you  were  but  a man  and  not  a 
Queen — ” he  said,  then  stopped  short,  for 
there  was  that  in  the  Queen’s  face  which 
changed  his  purpose.  Anger  was  shak- 
ing her,  but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
The  woman  in  her  was  stronger  than  the 
Queen.  It  was  nothing  to  her  at  this  mo- 
ment that  she  might  have  his  life  as  easi- 
ly as  she  had  struck  his  face  with  her 
glove;  this  man  had  once  shown  the  bet- 
ter part  of  himself  to  her,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  it  shamed  her  for  his  own  sake 
now.  She  made  a step  towards  the  door, 
then  turned  and  spoke: 

“ My  Lord,  I have  no  palace  and  no 
ground  wherein  your  footstep  will  not  be 
a trespass.  Pray  you,  remember  that.” 

She  turned  towards  Lempriere,  who  lay 
on  his  couch,  faint  and  panting.  “ For 
you,  my  Lord  of  Rozel,  I wish  better 
health,  though  you  have  lost  yours  in  a 
good  cause.” 

Her  glance  fell  on  de  la  Foret.  Her 
look  softened.  “ I will  hear  you  preach 
on  Whit-Sunday  in  my  chapel,  mon- 
sieur.” 

There  was  an  instant’s  pause,  and  then 
she  said  to  Angele,  with  gracious  look 
and  in  a low  voice:  “You  have  heard 
from  me  that  calumny  that  the  innocent 
never  escape.  To  see  your  nature,  I ac- 
cused you.  You  might  have  heard  it 
first  from  one  who  could  do  you  more 
harm  than  Elizabeth  of  England,  whose 
office  is  to  do  good,  not  evil.  Nets  are 
spread  for  those  whose  hearts  are  sim- 
ple, and  your  feet  have  been  caught.  Be 
thankful  that  we  understand,  and  know 
that  when  occasion  may  prove,  Elizabeth 
is  your  friend.  You  will  rest  this  night 
with  our  lady-in-waiting,  and  to-morrow 
early  you  shall  return  in  peace  to  your 
father.  You  have  a good  friend  in  our 
cousin  here.”  She  made  a motion  tow- 
ards the  Duke’s  Daughter.  “ She  has 
proved  it  so.  In  my  leech  she  has  a 
slave.” 

She  inclined  her  head  towards  the  door. 
Essex  opened  it,  and  as  she  passed  out  she 
gave  him  one  look  which  told  him  that 
his  game  was  lost  forever.  “ You  must 
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not  blame  the  leech,  my  Lord,”  she  said, 
suddenly  turning  back.  “ You  were  over- 
heard. ..  . And  I forbid  any  fighting  be- 
twixt you,”  she  added,  in  a louder  voice, 
and  speaking  to  both  de  la  Foret  and 
Essex. 

Then,  without  further  sign  or  look,  she 
moved  on.  Not  far  behind  were  Angele 
and  the  Duke’s  Daughter,  and  Essex  fol- 
lowed at  some  distance. 

In  another  twenty-four  hours  Essex 
had  left  the  court,  but  not  without  seeing 
the  Queen  again,  for  he  appeared  next 
morning  among  the  courtiers  in  the  pres- 
ence-chamber, and  there  before  all  the 
world  provoked  Elizabeth  into  an  anger 
which  gave  the  open  cue  for  his  retire- 
ment with  low  disgrace. 

XII 

When  de  la  Foret  and  Angele  saw  the 
Queen  again  it  was  in  the  Royal  Chapel 
of  Greenwich. 

Perhaps  the  longest  five  minutes  of  M. 
de  la  Foret’s  life  were  those  in  which  he 
waited  the  coming  of  the  Queen  on  that 
Whit-Sunday  which  was  to  decide  his 
fate.  When  he  saw  Elizabeth  enter  the 
Royal  Chapel  his  eyes  swam  till  the  sight 
of  them  was  lost  in  the  confusion  of  color 
made  by  the  motions  of  gorgeously  ap- 
parelled courtiers  and  the  people  of  the 
household.  When  the  Queen  had  taken 
her  seat  and  all  was  quiet,  de  la  Foret 
struggled  with  himself  to  put  on  such  a 
front  of  simple  boldness  as  he  would 
wear  upon  any  day  of  battle.  The  sword 
the  Queen  had  sent  him  was  at  his  side, 
and  his  garb  was  still  that  of  a gentle- 
man, not  of  a Huguenot  minister  such  as 
Elizabeth  would  make  him  this  day. 

The  brown  of  his  face  had  paled  some- 
what in  the  days  spent  in  the  palace  and 
in  waiting  for  this  hour;  anxiety  had 
toned  the  ruddy  vigor  of  his  bearing,  but 
his  figure  was  the  figure  of  a soldier,  and 
his  hand  that  of  a strong  man.  He  trem- 
bled a little  as  he  bowed  to  her  Majesty, 
but  that  passed,  and  when  at  last  his 
eye  met  that  of  the  Duke's  Daughter  he 
grew  steady,  for  she  telegraphed  to  him 
as  plainly  as  though  she  spoke,  a message 
from  Angele.  Angele  herself  he  did  not 
see — she  was  praying  for  him  in  an  ob- 
scure corner,  her  father’s  hand  in  hers,  all 
the  passion  of  her  life  pouring  out  in 
prayer. 
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De  la  Foret  drew  himself  up  with  an 
iron  will.  No  nobler  figure  of  a man  ever 
essayed  to  preach  the  Word,  and  so  Eliz- 
abeth thought;  and  she  almost  repented  of 
the  rather  bitter  humor  which  had  set  this 
trial  as  his  chance  of  life  in  England  and 
his  freedom  from  the  hand  of  the  Medi- 
cis.  The  man  bulked  larger  in  her  eyes 
than  when  she  had  first  cast  eyes  upon 
him.  He  had  been  the  immediate  cause, 
fated  or  accidental,  of  the  destined  breach 
between  Essex  and  herself ; he  had  played 
a part  in  her  own  life,  by  chance  or  de- 
sign. She  glanced  at  her  courtiers  and 
she  saw  that  none  might  compare  with 
him,  the  form  and  being  of  calm  boldness 
and  courage. 

De  la  Foret  looked  all  this;  yet  when 
he  first  opened  his  mouth  and  essayed  to 
call  the  congregation  to  prayer,  no  words 
came  forth — only  a dry  whisper.  Some 
ladies  simpered,  and  more  than  one  cour- 
tier laughed  silently.  Michel  saw  this, 
and  his  face  flamed  up.  But  he  laid  a 
hand  on  himself,  as  it  were,  and  a mo- 
ment afterwards  his  voice  came  forth, 
clear,  musical,  and  resonant,  speaking 
simple  words,  direct  and  unlacquered 
sentences,  yet  passionately  earnest  with- 
al. He  stilled  the  people  to  a unison  of 
sentiment,  none  the  less  interested  and 
absorbed  because  it  had  been  whispered 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  great  breach 
between  the  Queen  and  Essex.  By  the 
time  he  began  to  preach,  flippant  gallants 
of  the  court  had  ceased  to  flutter  their 
handkerchiefs,  to  idly  move  their  swords 
about,  or  patronize  him  with  a languid 
stare. 

He  took  for  his  text,  “Stand  and 
search  for  the  old  paths”  The  begin- 
ning of  all  systems  of  religion,  the  com- 
ing of  the  Nazarone,  the  rise  and  growth 
of  Christianity,  the  martyrdoms  of  the 
early  church,  the  invasion  of  the  truth 
by  false  doctrine,  the  abuses  of  the 
church,  the  Reformation,  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Huguenots  for  the  return  to  the 
early  principles  of  Christianity,  the 
“ search  for  the  old  paths,”  he  set  forth 
in  a tone  generous  but  not  fiery,  present- 
ly powerful  and  searching,  yet  not  de- 
clamatory. At  last  he  raised  the  sword 
that  hung  by  his  side,  and  the  Book  that 
lay  before  him,  and  said: 

“ And  what  matter  which  it  is  we  wield, 
this  steel  that  strikes  for  God,  or  this 
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Book  which  speaks  of  Him?  For  the 
Book  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
sword  is  the  book  of  humanity;  for  all 
faith  must  be  fought  for,  and  all  that  is 
has  been  won  by  strife!  But  the  paths 
wherein  ye  go  to  battle  must  be  the  old 
paths,  your  staff  shall  be  your  sword  by 
day,  and  your  lantern  by  night  the  Book. 
That  which  ye  love  ye  shall  teach,  and 
that  which  ye  teach  ye  shall  defend;  and 
if  your  love  be  a true  love  your  teaching 
shall  be  a great  teaching,  and  your  sword 
a strong  sword  which  none  may  with- 
stand, the  pride  of  sovereign  and  peo- 
ple; and  then  neither  ‘height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God/  ” 

Ere  he  had  ended,  some  of  the  ladies 
were  weeping,  the  eyes  of  the  Duke’s 
Daughter  were  full  of  tears,  and  Eliza- 
beth said  audibly,  when  he  had  ceased 
speaking : “ On  my  soul,  I have  no  bish- 
op with  a tongue  like  his.  I wish  my 
Lord  of  Ely  were  here  to  learn  how  truth 
should  be  spoken.  Henceforth  all  my 
bishops  shall  first  be  soldiers.” 

Of  that  hour’s  joyful  business  the 
Queen  wrote  thus  to  the  Medicis  before 
the  day  was  done: 

“ This  M.  de  la  Foret  shall  stay  in  my 
kingdom.  I may  not  be  the  executioner 
of  one  of  my  religion — as  eloquent 
a preacher  as  he  was  a brave  soldier. 
Abiding  by  our  treaty  with  my  cousin  of 
France,  he  shall  stay  with  us  in  peace, 
and  in  our  own  care.  He  hath  not  the 
eloquence  of  a Knox,  but  he  hath  the 
true  thing  in  him,  and  that  speaks.” 

To  the  Duke’s  Daughter  the  Queen 
said : “ On  my  soul,  he  shall  be  married 
instantly,  or  my  ladies  will  carry  him  off 
and  murder  him  for  love.” 

And  so  it  was  that  the  heart  of  Eliza- 
beth the  Queen  warmed  towards  two  Hu- 
guenot exiles,  and  showed  that  in  doing 
justice  she  also  had  not  so  sour  a heart 
towards  her  sex  as  was  set  down  to  her 
credit.  When  M.  de  la  Foret,  once  again, 
declined  service  at  her  court,  and  dwelt 
earnestly  on  his  duty  towards  the  widow 
of  his  dead  chief,  Gabriel  de  Montgom- 
ery, and  begged  leave  to  share  her  exile 
in  Jersey,  Elizabeth  said:  “God’s  Son, 
but  I did  not  think  there  was  any  man  on 
earth  so  careless  of  the  world’s  honors!” 

To  this  de  la  Foret  replied  that  he  had 
given  his  heart  and  life  to  one  cause,  and 


since  Montgomery  had  lost  all,  even  life, 
the  least  Michel  de  la  Foret  could  do  was 
to  see  that  the  woman  who  had  loved  him 
be  not  unprotected  in  the  world.  Also, 
since  he  might  not  now  fight  for  the 
cause,  he  could  speak  of  it;  and  he  thank- 
ed the  Queen  of  England  for  having 
shown  him  his  duty.  All  that  he  de- 
sired was  to  be  quiet  for  a space  some- 
where in  her  Majesty’s  realm,  till  his  way 
was  clear  to  him. 

“ You  would  return  to  Jersey,  then, 
with  our  friend  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel  T 
Elizabeth  said,  for  Lempriere  was  now 
near  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  was 
present  at  this  audience. 

De  la  Foret  inclined  his  head.  u If  it 
be  your  High  Majesty’s  pleasure.” 

And  Lempriere  of  Rozel  said:  “He 
would  return  with  myself,  your  Majesty's 
friend  before  all  the  world,  and  with 
Buonespoir  his  ship  the  Honey-flower” 

Elizabeth's  lips  parted  in  a smile,  for 
she  wras  warmed  with  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,  and  sLe  answered : 

“I  know  not  what  the  end  of  this  will 
be,  whether  our  loyal  Lempriere  will  be- 
come a pirate  or  Buonespoir  a butler  to 
my  court,  but  it  is  too  pretty  a hazard  to 
forego  in  a world  of  chance.  By  the  rood, 
but  I have  never,  since  I sat  on  my  fa- 
ther’s throne,  seen  black  so  white  as  I 
have  done  this  past  month.  Y'ou  shall 
have  your  Buonespoir,  good  Rozel ; but  if 
he  plays  pirate  any  more — tell  him  this 
from  his  Queen — upon  an  English  ship,  I 
will  have  his  head,  if  I have  to  send  Drake 
of  Devon  to  overhaul  him !” 

That  same  day  the  Queen  sent  for  An- 
gele,  and  by  no  leave,  save  her  own,  ar- 
ranged the  wedding  - day,  and  ordained 
that  it  should  take  place  at  Southampton, 
whither  the  Comtesse  de  Montgomery  had 
come  on  her  way  to  Greenwich  to  plead 
for  the  life  of  Michel  de  la  Foret,  and  to 
beg  Elizabeth  to  save  her  poverty.  Both 
of  which  things  Elizabeth  did,  as  the  an- 
nals of  her  life  and  times  record. 

After  Elizabeth — ever  self-willed — had 
declared  her  way  about  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, looking  for  no  reply  save  that  of 
silent  obedience,  she  made  Angele  sit  at 
her  feet  and  tell  her  whole  story  from 
first  to  last.  They  were  alone,  and  very 
like  Elizabeth  showed  to  this  young  refu- 
gee more  of  her  own  heart  than  any  other 
woman  had  ever  seen.  Not  by  words,  for 
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she  said  naught;  but  once  she  stooped  and 
kissed  Angele  upon  the  cheek,  and  once 
her  eyes  filled  up  with  tears,  and  they 
dropped  upon  her  lap  unheeded.  All  the 
devotion  shown  herself  as  a woman  had 
comd  to  naught,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
thought  stirred  in  her,  and  she  remem- 
bered how  Essex  and  herself  had  part- 
ed, and  how  she  was  denied  all  those 
soft  resources  of  regret  which  were  the 
right  of  the  meanest  women  in  her  realm. 
These  refugees,  coming  at  the  moment  of 
her  own  struggle,  had  changed  her  heart 
from  an  ever-growing  bitterness  to  hu- 
man sympathy.  When  Angele  had  ended 
her  timid  but  tender  tale,  the  Queen  said: 

“ God  knows,  ye  shall  not  stay  here  in 
my  court.  Such  lives  have  no  place  here. 
Get  you  back  to  my  isle  of  Jersey,  where 
ye  can  live  in  peace.  Here  all  is  noise 
and  self  - seeking  and  time  - service. 
If  ye  twain  are  not  happy  I will  say  the 
world  should  never  have  been  made.” 

Before  they  left  Greenwich  Palace — 
Monsieur  Aubert  and  Angele,  de  la  Foret, 
Lempriere,  and  Buonespoir  — the  Queen 
made  Michel  de  la  Foret  the  gift  of  a 
chaplaincy  to  the  Crown.  To  Monsieur 
Aubert  she  gave  a small  pension,  and  in 
Angele’s  hands  she  placed  a deed  of  dower 
worthy  of  a generosity  greater  than  her 
own. 

At  Southampton,  Michel  and  Angele 
were  married  by  royal  license,  and  with 
the  Comtesse  de  Montgomery  set  sail  in 
Buonespoir  s boat,  the  Honey-flower, 
which  brought  them  safe  to  St.  Ilelier’s 
in  the  isle  of  Jersey. 

XIII 

Followed  several  happy  years  for  Mi- 
chel and  Angele.  The  protection  of  the 
Queen  herself,  the  chaplaincy  she  had 
given  de  la  Foret,  the  friendship  with  the 
Governor  of  the  island,  and  the  boisterous 
tales  Lempriere  had  told  of  those  days 
at  Greenwich  Palace  quickened  the  sym- 
pathy and  held  the  interest  of  the  people 
at  large,  while  the  simple  lives  of  the  two 
won  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  all,  even 
ai  last  to  that  of  de  Carteret  of  St. 
Ouen’s.  It  was  Angele  herself  who 
brought  the  two  Seigneurs  together  at 
her  own  good  table,  and  it  needed  all  her 
tact  on  that  occasion  to  prevent  the  an- 
cient foes  from  drinking  all  the  wine  in 
her  cellar. 


There  was  no  parish  in  Jersey  that  did 
not  know  their  goodness,  but  mostly  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Martin’s  and  Rozel 
were  their  constant  labors  done.  From 
all  parts  of  the  island  people  came  to  hear 
Michel  speak,  though  that  was  but  sel- 
dom, and  when  he  spoke  he  always  wore 
the  sword  the  Queen  had  given  him,  and 
used  the  Book  he  had  studied  in  her  pal- 
ace. It  was  to  their  home  that  Buone- 
spoir the  pirate — faithful  to  his  promise 
to  the  Queen  that  he  would  harry  English 
ships  no  more — came  wounded,  after  an 
engagement  with  a French  boat  sent  to 
capture  him,  carried  thither  by  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego.  It  was  there  he 
died,  after  having  drunk  a bottle  of  St. 
Ouen’s  Muscadella,  brought  secretly  to 
him  by  Lempriere,  so  hastening  the  end. 

The  Comtesse  de  Montgomery,  who 
lived  in  a cottage  near  by,  came  constant- 
ly to  the  little  house  on  the  hill-side  by 
Rozel  Bay.  She  had  never  loved  her  own 
children  more  than  she  did  the  brown- 
haired child  with  the  deep  blue  eyes 
which  was  the  one  pledge  of  the  great 
happiness  of  Michel  and  Angele. 

Soon  after  this  child  was  born,  M.  Au- 
bert had  been  put  to  rest  in  St.  Martin’s 
church-yard,  and  there  his  tombstone 
might  be  seen  as  late  as  a hundred  years 
ago;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  the  Montgomery  family.  So  things 
went  softly  by  for  five  years,  and  then 
Madame  de  Montgomery  moved  to  Eng- 
land, on  invitation  of  the  Queen  and  to 
better  fortune,  and  Angele  and  de  la 
Foret  were  left  to  their  quiet  life  in  Jer- 
sey. Sometimes  this  quiet  was  broken  by 
bitter  news  from  France,  of  fresh  perse- 
cution and  fresh  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Huguenots.  Thereafter  for  hours, 
sometimes  for  days,  de  la  Foret  would  be 
lost  in  sorrowful  and  restless  meditation ; 
and  then  he  fretted  against  his  peaceful 
calling  and  his  uneventful  life.  But  the 
gracious  hand  of  his  wife  and  the  eyes 
of  his  child  led  him  back  to  cheerful  ways 
again. 

Suddenly  one  day  came  the  fearful 
news  from  England  that  the  plague  had 
broken  out,  and  that  thousands  were  dy- 
ing. The  flight  from  London  was  like 
the  flight  of  the  children  of  Israel  into 
the  desert.  The  dead-carts  filled  with  de- 
caying bodies  rattled  through  the  foul 
streets,  to  drop  their  horrid  burdens  into 
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the  great  pit  at  Aldgate;  the  bells  of  Lon- 
don tolled  all  day  and  all  night  for  the 
passing  of  human  souls.  Hundreds  of 
homes,  isolated  because  of  a victim  of 
the  plague  found  therein,  became  ghast- 
ly breeding-places  of  the  disease,  and  then 
silent,  disgusting  graves.  If  a man  shiv- 
ered in  fear,  or  staggered  from  weakness, 
or  for  very  hunger  turned  sick,  he  was 
marked  as  a victim,  and  despite  his  pro- 
tests was  huddled  away  with  the  real  vic- 
tims to  die  the  awful  death.  From  every 
church,  where  clergy  were  left  to  pray, 
went  up  the  cry  for  salvation  from 
“ plague,  pestilence,  and  famine.”  Scores 
of  ships  from  Holland  and  from  France 
lay  in  the  Channel,  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  shores  of  England,  nor  permitted  to 
return  whence  they  came.  On  the  very 
day  that  news  of  this  reached  Jersey, 
came  a messenger  from  the  Queen  of 
England  for  Michel  de  la  Foret  to  hast- 
en to  her  court.  Even  as  the  young  offi- 
cer who  brought  the  letter  handed  it  to 
de  la  Foret  in  the  little  house  on  the 
hill-side  above  Rozel  Bay,  he  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  fell  at  de  la  Foret’s  feet. 

De  la  Foret  straightway  raised  him  in 
his  arms.  He  called  Jo  his  wife,  but,  bid- 
ding her  not  come  near  him,  he  bore 
the  doomed  man  away  to  the  lonely 
Ecrehos  rocks,  lying  within  sight  of  their 
own  doorway.  Suffering  no  one  to  ac- 
company him,  he  carried  the  sick  man  to 
the  boat  which  had  brought  the  Queen’s 
messenger  to  Rozel  Bay.  The  sailors  of 
the  vessel  fled,  and  alone  de  la  Foret  set 
sail  for  the  Ecrehos. 

There  upon  the  black  rocks  the  young 
man  died,  and  Michel  buried  him  in  the 
shore-bed  of  the  Maitre  lie.  Then,  after 
two  days — for  he  could  bear  the  suspense 
no  longer — he  set  sail  for  Jersey.  What 
that  journey  was  there  is  no  record  to 
say.  But  a deep  fear  possessed  de  la  Fo- 
ret, and  when  he  stepped  on  shore  at 
Rozel  Bay  he  was  as  one  who  had  come 
from  the  grave,  haggard  and  old. 

Hurrying  up  the  hill-side  to  his  door- 
#way,  he  called  aloud  to  his  wife,  to  his 
child.  Throwing  open  the  door,  he  burst 
in.  His  dead  child  lay  upon  a couch,  and 
near  by,  sitting  in  a chair,  with  the  sweat 
of  the  dying  on  her  brow,  was  Angele.  As 
he  dropped  on  his  knee  beside  her,  she 
smiled  and  raised  her  hand  as  if  to  touch 
him,  but  the  hand  dropped  and  the  head 


fell  forward  on  his  breast.  She  was  gone 
into  a greater  peace. 

Once  more  Michel  made  a journey — 
alone — to  the  Ecrehos,  and  there,  under 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Yal  Richer, 
he  buried  the  twain  he  had  loved. ' Not 
once  in  all  the  terrible  hours  had  he  shed 
a tear;  not  once  had  his  hand  trembled; 
his  face  was  like  stone,  and  his  eyes  burn- 
ed with  an  almost  unearthly  fire. 

He  did  not  pray  beside  the  graves.  But 
he  knelt  and  kissed  the  earth  again  and 
again.  He  had  doffed  his  robes  of  peace, 
and  now  wore  the  garb  of  a soldier,  armed 
at  all  points  fully.  Rising  from  his 
knees,  he  turned  his  face  towards  Jersey. 

“ Only  mine ! Only  mine !”  he  said 
aloud  in  a dry,  bitter  voice. 

In  the  whole  island,  only  his  loved  ones 
had  died  of  the  plague.  The  holiness 
and  charity  and  love  of  Michel  and  An- 
gele had  ended  so ! 

When  once  more  he  set  forth  upon  the 
Channel,  turning  his  back  on  Jersey,  he 
shaped  his  course  towards  France. 

Not  long  did  he  wait  for  the  death  he 
craved.  Next  year,  in  a Huguenot  sortie 
from  Anvers,  he  was  slain. 

He  died  with  these  words  on  his  lips: 

“ Maintenant,  Angele!" 

In  due  time  the  little  island  forgot 
them  both,  but  the  Seigneur  of  Rozel 
caused  a stone  to  be  set  up  on  the  highest 
point  of  land  that  faces  France,  and  on 
the  stone  were  carved  the  names  of  Michel 
and  Angele.  Having  done  much  hard 
service  for  his  country,  Lempriere  at 
length  hung  up  his  sword  and  gave 
his  years  to  peace.  From  the  Manor  of 
Rozel  he  was  wont  to  repair  constantly 
to  the  little  white  house,  which  remained 
as  the  two  had  left  it — his  own  by  order 
of  the  Queen — and  there,  as  time  went 
on,  he  spent  most  of  his  days.  To  the  last 
he  roared  with  laughter  if  ever  the  name 
of  Buonespoir  was  mentioned  in  his  pres- 
ence ; he  swaggered  ever  before  the  Royal 
Court  and  de  Carteret  of  St.  Ouen’s;  and 
he  spoke  proudly  of  his  friendship  with 
the  Duke’s  Daughter,  who  had  admired 
the  cut  of  his  jerkin  at  the  court  of  the 
Queen.  But  in  the  house  where  Angele 
had  lived  he  moved  about  as  though  in 
the  presence  of  a beloved  sleeper  he  would 
not  awake. 

THE  END. 
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into  the  very  life  of  Victor  Hugo. 
Thenceforward  it  was  to  be  stronger  than 
all  else,  and  grow  more  and  more  resist- 
less day  by  day. 

It  was  on  their  return  from  Issy  dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  1819  that  a regu- 
lar correspondence  between  Victor  and 
Adele  must  have  commenced.  Victor  by 
this  time  seems  to  have  grown  a less 
timid  lover;  he  asked  and  had  obtained 
from  Adele  appointments  to  meet  in 
places  where  they  could  see  each  other 
alone. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  the  garden 
of  the  Hotel  Toulouse,  where  Adele  lived 
— a beautiful  garden,  with  great  trees  at 
the  end  of  it.  When  her  mother  was  out 
Ad&le  would  make  her  escape  from  the 
house,  run  swiftly  down  stairs,  and  glide 
along  a shady  path  to  meet  Victor,  who 
was  expecting  her,  “ under  the  chestnut- 
trees.”  Then  sometimes  in  the  morning 
Adele  would  go  to  market  in  her  mo- 
ther^ stead,  as  was  a common  practice  in 
those  days,  when  the  manners  of  the 
bourgeoisie  were  more  simple  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  when  charming  young 
girls  of  that  class  wore  caps  like  the 
peasantry.  The  little  housekeeper  would 
make  her  purchases,  and  then,  not  with- 
out some  scruples  of  conscience,  she 
would  hasten  to  join  Victor  in  some  quiet 
street,  where  he  was  waiting  for  her. 
After  a time  M.  Foucher’s  health  im- 
proved. He  saw  his  friends  with  some 
enjoyment  in  the  evenings.  Adele’s 
young  friends  came  to  see  her  with  their 
parents.  The  guests  talked  and  laughed, 
and  divided  into  groups  or  pairs.  One 
of  these  last  was  frequently  Victor  and 
Adele,  but  their  furtive  talks  were  neces- 
sarily very  brief;  they  had  to  be  supple- 
mented by  writing. 

We  have  not  the  earliest  of  these  let- 
ters; they  were  probably  not  very  differ- 
ent from  those  preserved.  The  letters  of 
the  boy  were  doubtless  full  of  passion, 
while  those  of  the  girl  were  full  of  anx- 
iety. Their  states  of  mind  were  not  the 
same. 

Victor  at  seventeen  thinks  like  a man, 
and  he  wants  his  own  way  like  a man. 
He  is  sure  of  himself,  lie  is  confident  in 
his  own  sincerity,  confident  of  his  love, 
and  of  his  honorable  intentions,  nor  does 
he  doubt  his  own  courage  and  constancy. 
If  they  must  wait,  he  will  wait.  If  ob- 
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stacles  are  in  their  way,  he  will  surmount 
them.  He  will  not  admit  that  anything 
can  be  impossible.  He  considers  Adele  as 
already  his  wife,  and  boldly  signs  his  let- 
ters to  her  “ Your  Husband.”  But  Adele 
is  as  yet  only  a child.  With  great  intel- 
ligence and  noble  sentiments  she  has  a 
child’s  heart.  She  is  quite  innocent  and 
tender-hearted.  With  the  ignorance,  the 
wonder,  the  joy,  the  fears,  and  the  scru- 
ples of  a child,  she  accepts  and  returns 
the  love  he  offers  her. 

And,  indeed,  as  she  was  a young  girl, 
she  was  right  to  be  more  scrupulous,  more 
alive  to  the  proprieties,  than  her  lover. 
And  to  what,  we  wonder,  will  this  prema- 
ture love  lead  these  young  pe6ple  at  their 
age  and  in  their  circumstances?  On  the 
first  discovery  of  their  secret  the  duty  of 
their  parents  will  be  to  separate  them. 
For  which  reason  they  agree  rarely  to 
speak  unless  they  are  alone  together,  and 
in  the  presence  of  other  people  to  pretend 
that  they  are  wholly  indifferent  to  each 
other. 

But  this  pretence  was  painful  to  Adele. 
Victor’s  mother,  to  whom  he  was  as  sub- 
missive and  obedient  as  a boy  of  twelve, 
still  looked  upon  him  as  a child,  and 
never  for  one  moment  imagined  that  at 
his  age  he  could  be  in  love.  Adele’s  mo- 
ther, more  quick-sighted,  however,  fan- 
cied she  had  seen  more  than  one  sign  of 
something  which,  however,  she  supposed 
to  be  mere  childishness;  but  she  kept  a 
strict  lookout,  she  asked  questions,  and 
reproved  her  daughter.  Poor  Adele,  much 
worried,  complained  of  this  to  Victor. 
Sometimes  she  blamed  him,  and  some- 
times she  lost  her  temper.  But,  in  fact, 
all  that  the  poor  child  asked  was  to  follow 
the  instincts  of  her  own  heart.  When 
Victor  fancied  that  she  did  not  love  him, 
when  she  saw  him  despondent,  she  hast- 
ened to  ask  his  forgiveness.  He  was 
already,  as  his  verses  say,  “ her  god.” 

His  success  as  a poet,  his  fame,  which 
was  already  beginning  to  shine,  wa9  dear 
to  him  now  as  a pledge  of  success  in  lit- 
erature. We  must  not  forget  that  Cha- 
teaubriand had  called  him  " Venfant  su- 
blime” that  in  royalist  salons  his  ode 
“ Les  Destins  de  la  Vendee  ” and  his 
satire  “ Le  Telegraphe”  were  spoken  of 
with  admiration,  and  that  the  Academic 
des  Jeux  floreaux  de  Toulouse  had  given 
two  of  its  prizes  to  his  poem  on  “ Le 
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Retablisseraent  de  la  Statue  de  Henri 
IV.,”  and  a beautiful  short  poem,  written 
when  he  was  sixteen,  “ Les  Vierges  de 
Verdun.” 

Since  we  have  none  of  the  letters  ex- 
changed by  the  lovers  in  the  autumn  of 
1819,  the  first  written  testimony  we  pos- 
sess of  Victor  Hugo’s  love  may  be  found 
in  some  verses  called  u Le  Premier 
Soupir,”  dated  in  December  of  that  year. 

Great  was  the  delight  of  Adele  when 
the  young  poet  gave  her  these  verses, 
telling  her  to  read  them  by  herself,  for 
they  were  verses  made  for  her  alone. 
There  was  plenty  of  despair  and  sadness 
in  the  poem.  It  was  an  elegy.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  for  every  verse 
spoke  of  dying.  They  were  sad  lines, 
but,  oh!  how  beautiful!  And  when  the 
poet,  foreseeing  his  death,  asks  for  some 
little  recompense  for  his  devotion,  she 
in  her  enthusiasm  promised  the  real  poet 
to  give  him  twelve  kisses.  Twelve  was 
a great  many.  It  appears  in  the  sequel 
that  she  only  gave  him  four. 

— Ces  vers  pour  qul  ton  jeune  amour 
M’a  promis  des  baisers,  que  ta  prudence 
craintive 

Me  refuse  de  jour  en  jour.* 

Nevertheless,  these  verses  and  these 
kisses  were  before  long  the  cause  of  fresh 
trouble  to  Adele. 

We  have  said  that  she  had  some  young 
girls  for  her  friends.  Now  when  a young 
person  has  friends,  and  has  received  a 
copy  of  beautiful  verses,  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  the  poem  will  not  be  shown 
to  them  ? and  when  showing  it,  how  could 
she  fail  to  add  that  she  was  the  maiden 
beloved  by  the  real  poet?  Whereupon 
she  received  congratulations  from  her 
friends.  “ But  you — do  you  love  him  ?” 
“ Could  I do  less  ?”  “ Did  you  ever  tell 
him  that  you  loved  him  ?”  “ How  could 
I hide  it  ?”  And  then  she  owned  the 
price  he  asked — the  promised  kisses. 
With  that  came  exclamations  on  the  part 
of  her  dear  friends.  “ How  imprudent !” 
“ But  this  is  serious !”  “ What  an  opin- 
ion he  must  have  of  you !”  " He  cannot 
respect  you,  since  you  do  not  respect 
yourself !” 

Poor  Adele  compared  what  her  friends 
said  with  warnings  that  her  mother  had 

* Raymond  d'Ascoli.  Oeuvres  de  la  pre- 
miere jeunesse. 


given  her.  “ Take  care,”  that  lady  said. 
“ If  a man  ever  tells  you  that  he  loves 
you,  and  you  are  so  weak  as  to  respond*  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  ceases  to  es- 
teem you.” 

Oh!  could  it  be  because  she  loved  him 
that  she  would  forfeit  his  esteem?  He 
must  despise  her.  Yes,  it  was  true,  he 
must  despise  her; — and  to  be  despised  by 
him!  Oh!  that  was  terrible!  And  she 
asks  him  with  anguish : “ Is  it  true  ? Can 
it  be  possible  that  you  despise  me?”  In 
vain  he  protests,  grows  indignant,  multi- 
plies his  vows,  brings  proofs  of  his  devo- 
tion. The  frightful  doubt  has  grown 
into  a fixed  idea;  she  reverts  to  it  in 
their  correspondence  again  and  again. 

We  have  not  got  the  letters  in  which 
she  questions  him,  but  we  have  his  an- 
swers. What  could  he  do  to  convince 
her?  It  is  not  only  esteem,  not  only  re- 
spect, it  is  worship  that  he  feels  for  her. 
He  might  almost  say  that  he  loves  her  on 
his  knees.  To  press  her  sometimes  in  his 
arms,  to  obtain  the  promise  of  her  kisses 
(which  he  afterwards  allows  her  to  refuse 
him),  is  all  he  dares  to  claim  from  her, 
is  all  that  he  calls  happiness — 

Car  l’aimant  ft  F£poux  garde  sa  purete.* 

We  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  the 
lover  had  some  merit.  At  sixteen,  be- 
sides her  charm  of  youth,  Adele  was  sin- 
gularly lovely.  She  was  a brunette,  with 
abundant  black  hair,  and  arched  eye- 
brows, large,  bright,  soft  eyes,  a straight, 
delicate  nose,  and  a beautifully  formed 
mouth,  with  a sweet  expression.  She 
was  adorably  sweet,  adorably  handsome, 
and  he  adored  her.  He  placed  her  in  his 
thoughts  as  it  were  upon  an  altar.  His 
budding  genius  bowed  before  her  beauty 
(both  were  divine  gifts)  humbly  and 
timidly. . . . He  laid  all  he  had  and  all 
he  was  at  her  feet — under  her  feet,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say.  Never  do 
his  letters  speak  to  her  of  his  writings,  of 
his  literary  successes,  or  of  his  growing 
celebrity,  or,  if  he  makes  any  allusion  to 
these  things,  it  is  only  to  repeat  that  all 
is  for  her  sake;  that  all  is  hers,  that  in 
all  she  has  inspired  him.  The  letters  are 
solely  about  love,  they  speak  of  nothing 
but  love,  and  that  is  why  they  are  ami 

* Marion  de  Lorme. 
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always  will  be  so  pure  and  so  unique  an 
example  of  the  ideal  of  love. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LETTERS 

1320 

Saturday  Evening,  January,  1820 . 

A few  words  from  you,  my  beloved  Adfcle, 
have  again  changed  my  state  of  mind.  Yes — 
you  can  do  anything  with  me.  and  to-morrow, 
were  1 even  dead,  the  sweet  tones  of  your 
voice,  the  tender  pressure  of  your  lips,  would 
call  me  back  to  life  again.  How  differently 
I shall  feel  as  I go  to  sleep  to-night  from 
what  I did  last  evening!  Yesterday,  Ad£le, 
ail  confidence  in  the  future  had  abandoned 
me;  I no  longer  believed  that  you  loved  me; 
yesterday  the  hour  of  my  death  would  have 
been  welcome  to  me — and  yet  I said  to  my- 
self: “If  it  is  quite  true  she  does  not  love 
thee,  and  nothing  in  me  has  deserved  her 
love,  that  love  without  which  there  is  no 
charm  left  for  me  in  life,  is  that  any  rea- 
son I should  die?  Is  it  for  my  own  personal 
happiness  that  I exist?  4)h  no!  My  whole 
existence  is  devoted  to  her;  shall  be  hers  in 
spite  of  herself;  and  by  what  right  have  I 
aspired  to  win  her  love?  Am  I more  than 
an  angel  or  a deity?  I love  her,  it  is  true — 
1 — even  I ; I am  ready,  for  her  sake,  to 
sacrifice  everything  with  joy — even  the  hope 
that  she  may  love  me;  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  devotion  for  her  that  I am  capable  of; 
for  one  of  her  looks,  for  one  of  her  smiles. 
Hut  could  I do  otherwise?  Is  she  not  the 
one  supreme  object  in  my  life?  If  she  shows 
me  indifference,  if  she  even  hates  me,  it  will 
l>e  my  misfortune — that  is  all.  What  mat- 
ter can  it  lx?  since  it  does  not  impair  her 
happiness?  Oh  yes! — if  she  cannot  love  me 
I must  only  blame  myself.  My  duty  is  to 
wait  upon  her  steps,  to  envelop  her  existence 
with  my  own.  to  be  her  defence  against  all 
perils,  to  offer  her  my  head  to  set  her  foot 
on,  ever  to  place  myself  between  her  and 
every  sorrow,  without  making  any  claim  for 
myself — without  expecting  any  reward.  Too 
happy  if  from  time  to  time  she  deigns  to 
bend  upon  her  slave  a look  of  pity;  and,  oh! 
if  only  she  remembers  me,  and  turns  to  me 
in  a moment  of  danger!  Alas!  would  she 
hut  permit  me  to  give  my  life  that  all  her 
desires  might  be  accomplished,  all  her  ca- 
prices attained!  Would  she  but  permit  me 
to  kiss  with  devotion  and  resj>ect  her  very 
footsteps,  would  she  but  consent  to  lean 
upon  me  sometimes  in  life’s  difficult  places — 
then  I should  have  obtained  the  only  happi- 
ness to  which  I have  the  presumption  to  as- 
pire. Heoause  I am  ready  to  give  everything 
up  for  her  sake,  is  that  any  reason  she 
should  owe  me  any  gratitude?  Is  it  her 
fault  that  I love  her?  Must  she  fancy  her- 
self constrained  because  of  that  to  love  me? 
No!  she  may  make  what  use  she  pleases  of 
my  devotion,  she  may  pay  me  with  hatred 
for  my  services,  she  may  scorn  my  idolatry, 
she  may  treat  me  with  contempt,  but  I shall 
have  no  right  whatever  to  complain  of  such 
an  angel,  nor  to  cease  for  a moment  to  lavish 
on  her  the  care  that  she  disdains.  And 


when  each  one  of  my  days  shall  nave  been 
marked  by  some  sacrifice  made  for  her  sake, 
on  the  one  of  my  death  I shall  not  have  paid 
all  the  infinite  debt  that  my  existence  owes 
to  hers. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  at  this  time  yes- 
terday. Adele,  my  much  beloved,  and  such 
were  the  resolutions  of  my  soul.  They  are 
the  same  to-day.  Only  now  I have  the  cer- 
tainty of  happiness,  of  a happiness  so  great 
that  I cannot  think  of  it  without  trembling, 
and  hardly  believe  it,  even  now. 

Then  is  it  true  you  love  me,  Ad£le?  Tell 
me,  may  I put  faith  in  that  most  ravishing 
idea?  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  I might 
become  mad  with  joy  if  I could  pass  my 
whole  life  at  your  feet,  sure  of  making  you 
as  happy  as  I should  be  myself,  sure  of  being 
adored  by  you,  even  as  I adore  you?  Oh! 
your  letter  has  given  me  back  peace,  your 
words  this  evening  filled  me  with  happiness. 
Receive  my  thanks  a thousand  times,  Adcde, 
my  beloved  angel.  I should  like  to  kneel  be- 
fore thee  as  I would  before  a divinity.  How 
happy  you  have  made  me!  Adieu,  adieu.  I 
shall  have  a happy  night  dreaming  of  thee. 

Sleep  sweetly,  and  let  your  husband  take 
the  twelve  dear  kisses  that  you  promised 
him,  and  many  more  for  which  you  have  not 
yet  given  him  permission. 

Monday,  February  28. 

I should  be  very  sorry,  my  Adtde,  to  give 
you  back,  as  yesterday  evening  you  seemed 
to  wish,  that  letter,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
cruel  thoughts  with  which  it  inspired  me, 
has  grown  dear  to  me  because  it  proves  to 
me  you  love  me. 

It  is  with  joy  I own  that  all  the  fault  was 
on  my  side,  and  it  is  with  most  sincere  re- 
pentance that  I implore  you  to  forgive  me. 
No,  my  AdMe,  it  is  not  for  me  to  punish 
you.  To  punish  you! — for  what?  Mine  is 
but  the  right  to  defend  and  to  protect  you. 

Let  me  always  know  all  that  happens  to 
you;  tell  me  about  all  you  do,  and  what 
you  think  of?  And  here  I have  a little 
thing  with  which  to  reproach  you:  I know 
that  you  love  balls;  you  told  me  yourself, 
not  long  ago,  that  waltzing  was  for  you  a 
great  temptation.  Why,  then,  did  you  refuse 
the  offer  made  you  a few'  days  since?  Do 
not  make  a mistake.  When  for  your  sake 
I gave  up  balls  and  evening  parties,  it  was 
merely  to  rid  myself  of  the  trouble  of  going 
to  them.  I was  making  no  sacrifice.  It  is 
never  a sacrifice  to  give  up  a thing  which 
does  not  give  you  pleasure.  Now'  I have  no 
pleasure  but  in  seeing  you — in  being  near 
you.  Hut  in  your  case,  since  dancing  amuses 
you,  to  give  up  a ball  is  a real  sacrifice.  I 
am  very  grateful  for  your  intention  of  mak- 
ing it  for  me,  but  I do  not  feel  willing  to  ac- 
cept it.  I am,  indeed,  excessively  jealous, 
but  it  would  be  ungenerous  if  for  that  rea- 
son I deprived  you* of  pleasures  suited  to 
your  age — pleasures  which  no  doubt  I 
could  myself  enjoy  if  you  were  not  all  in 
all  to  me.  Go,  then,  and  amuse  yourself.  Go 
to  the  ball,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  do  not  for- 
get me.  I dare  say  you  may  see  other  men 
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more  charming,  more  gallant,  more  brilliant, 
than  I am,  but  I venture  to  say  that  you  will 
not  find  one  whose  tender  love  for  you  would 
be  so  pure  and  so  disinterested  as  mine. 

I will  not  worry  you  with  my  personal 
troubles ; they  are  far  from  being  irremedi- 
able. I forget  them  when  I see  you  gay, 
serene,  and  happy. 

Adieu;  tell  me  everything,  either  by  word 
of  mouth  or  in  writing.  Courage,  prudence, 
patience.  Pray  the  good  God  to  grant  me 
these  three  things*  the  last  two  especially, 
for  if  you  love  me  I am  safe  to  have  the 
other.  I hope  you  will  not  cry  over  this  let- 
ter. As  for  me,  I am  joyous  when  I remem- 
ber you  are  mine — for  you  are  mine,  are  you 
not,  my  AdSle  ? 

In  spite  of  all  future  obstacles  that  may 
present  themselves,  I feel  ready  to  cry  with 
Charles  XII.,  “ What  God  has  given  me,  the 
devil  himself  shall  not  take  from  lne!,, 

Adieu ; forgive  me,  and  let  your  husband 
fancy  he  is  taking  one  of  the  ten  kisses  that 
you  still  owe  him.  Thy  faithful 

Victor. 

March  28. 

You  ask  me  for  a few  words,  Adfcle,  but 
what  can  I tell  you  that  I have  not  told  you 
a thousand  and  a thousand  times?  Shall  I 
say  over  again  how  much  I love  you?  But 
expressions  fail  me...  To  tell  you  that  I 
love  you  better  than  my  life  would  be  a 
small  matter,  for  you  know  I care  very  little 
for  life.  Well!  I must...  for  I must...  I 
forbid  you — do  you  hear? — to  say  anything 
more  to  me  about  my  “ contempt,”  my 
“ want  of  esteem  ” for  you.  You  will  make 
me  seriously  angry  if  you  force  me  to  re- 
peat that  I could  not  love  you  if  I did  not 
esteem  you.  And  from  what,  if  you  please, 
could  my  want  of  esteem  for  you  arise?  If 
one  or  other  of  us  is  guiUy,  it  assuredly  is 
not  my  Ad&le.  But  I am  afraid  you  will 
despise  me,  because  I hope  you  know  the 
purity  of  my  love  for  you.  I am  your  hus- 
band, or  at  least  I consider  myself  as  such. 
You  only  can  make  me  give  up  that  name. 

What  is  happening  to  you  in  your  home, 
my  dearest?  Do  they  torment  you?  Tell 
me  everything.  I wish  my  life  in  any  way 
could  assist  you. 

Do  you  know  that  one  thought  makes 
three-quarters  of  my  happiness?  I dream 
that,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  I may  be  per- 
mitted yet  to  be  your  husband,  even  though 
it  be  only  for  one  day.  Suppose  we  were 
married  to-morrow  and  I were  to  kill  myself 
the  next  day,  I should  have  been  happy  for 
one  day,  and  no  one  would  have  any  reason 
to  reproach  you.  You  would  be  my  widow. 
Would  it  not  be  possible,  my  Adme,  under 
certain  circumstances  to  arrange  matters 
thus?  One  day  of  happiness  is  worth  more 
than  a life  of  sorrow. 

Listen;  think  of  me,nny  love,  for  I think 
of  nothing  but  you.  You  owe  me  that.  I am 
trying  to  become  a better  man,  that  I may 
be  more  worthy  of  you.  If  you  only  knew 
how  much  I love  you ! . . . Everything  I do 
is  somehow  connected  with  you.  I am 


working  solely  for  my  wife,  my  beloved 
Adftle.  Love  me  a little  in  return. 

One  word  more.  Now  that  you  are  the 
daughter  of  General  Hugo,  do  nothing  un- 
worthy of  that  station,  suffer  no  one  to  fail 
in  proper  attention  and  respect  to  you.  Mam- 
ma is  very  particular  about  such  things,  and 
I think  my  most  excellent  mother  is  ri<*ht. 
You  will  fancy  I have  suddenly  grown  proud 
of  my  social  rank,  just  as  you  thought  I 
was  proud  of  what  people  call  my  success, 
and  yet,  my  AdOle,  God  knows  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  could  make  me  proud, 
and  that  is  to  be  loved  by  you.  • 
Adieu.  You  still  owe  me  eight  kisses,  and 
I fear  you  will  forever  refuse  to  pay  them. 
Adieu ; tout  d toi — rien  qu'd  toi. 

Early  in  April . 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  April,  1819,  that  I 
told  you  that  I loved  you.  It  is  not  quite  a 
year  ago.  You  were  happy,  gay,  and  free, 
then;  perhaps  thoughts  of  me  did  not  then 
trouble  you.  How  many  difficulties,  how 
many  torments,  ^ave  I made  you  suffer 
in  one  year ! Oh ! for  how  many  things  you 
have  to  pardon  me! 

I should  like  to  know  what  people  say 
about  me.  Have  a little  more  confidence  in 
your  husband.  I am  very  unhappy.  You 
see,  my  love,  that  I can  hardly  put  two  ideas 
together ; your  letter  has  distressed  me  cruel- 
ly. I have,  moreover,  so  many  things  to 
say  to  you,  and  so  little  time  in  which  to 
write.  How  will  all  these  things  end?  I 
know  pretty  well  how  they  will  end  for  me, 
but  how  will  it  be  for  you  ? . . . . 

Now  all  my  hopes,  all  my  desires,  are  con- 
centrated only  on  you. 

I wish  very  much  to  answer  everything 
in  your  letter.  How  could  you  dare  to  say 
or  hint  that  I could  ever  forget  you?  Could 
you  by  chance  have  been  despising  me?  Tell 
me  who  are  the  people  who  talk  about  us? 

I am  furious!  You  do  not  feel  as  you  ought 
to  feel  how  much  better  you  are  in  all  re- 
spects than  those  around  you.  I make  no 
exception  of  those  young  girls,  your  pre- 
tended friends,  who  are  enough  to  make  the 
angels  themselves  account  them  devils. 

Adieu,  my  Adtde;  I see  I am  in  no  fit 
state  to  answer  your  letter.  Excuse  my  bad 
writing.  I will  write  the  rest  to-morrow — 
if  I can. 

Tuesday,  April  18, 1820. 

I am  wretched,  my  beloved  AdSle,  to  know 
that  you  are  ill,  and  if  the  ideas  you  have 
been  forming  about  me  have  helped  to  make 
you  so,  I assuredly  do  not  know  how  I can 
undeceive  you.  I asked  you  to  tell  me  who 
were  the  gossips  who  had  given  you  a bad 
opinion  of  me;  you  would  not  answer  me, 
because,  unhappily,  it  is  possible  you  may 
have  believed  them...  I further  asked  you 
to  tell  me  of  what  faults  they  accused  me, 
that  I might  correct  them  if  what  they  said 
was  just,  that  I might  defend  myself  if 
they  were  false,  and  on  this  point  also  you 
have  not  thought  fit  to  satisfy  me.  What 
do  they  say  about  me?  Whatever  it  is,  it  is 
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probably  not  favorable,  either  to  my  conduct 
or  my  character,  and  yet  I take  God  to  wit- 
ness that  I wish  you  knew  all  my  actions 
without  exception;  I should  then  have  little 
to  fear  from  the  silly  chatter  of  your  friends, 
and  I believe  you  would  think  better  of  me 
than  you  do  now.  As  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  one  may  have  told  you  I was  full 
of  self-conceit,  I beg  you  to  believe  that  I 
am  not  saying  this  from  vanity. 

You  accuse  me  vaguely  of  certain  things. 
You  say  I seem  embarrassed  when  I am  with 
you.  It  is  true.  I am  so,  but  it  is  because 
I would  so  gladly  be  always  alone  with  you, 
and  am  annoyed  by  the  inquisitive  glances 
of  people  around  me.  You  add  that  “ l seem 
to  feel  ennui  when  with  you.”  If  you  think 
me  a liar  it  would  be  useless  to  tell  you  over 
again  that  my  only  happy  moments  are 
those  that  I am  able  to  spend  with  you. 

And  yet,  my  Adele,  in  connection  with 
these  ideas,  it  may  be  right  to  tell  you  that 
the  time  may  be  at  hand  when  I shall  have 
to  give  up  this  last  and  only  pleasure.  Your 
parents  look  upon  me  with  dislike,  and  as- 
suredly they  have  good  reason  to  complain 
of  me.  I acknowledge  the  wrongs  I have 
committed  against  them,  or  rather  the  one 
wrong  I have  done  them,  for  there  is  only 
one,  and  that  is,  I have  loved  you.  You  must 
feel  that  I cannot  continue  to  visit  in  a 
house  whose  master  and  mistress  do  not  like 
to  see  me.  I write  you  this  with  tears  fall- 
ing from  my  eyes,  and  L blush  like  a con- 
ceited fool  as  I am. 

Whatever  may  happen  accept  my  inviola- 
ble promise  to  have  no  other  wife  but  you, 
and  to  become  your  husband  as  soon  as  it 
may  be  in  my  power.  Burn  all  my  other 
letters,  but  keep  this  one.  They  may  part 
us,  but  I am  yours — yours  for  eternity.  I 
am  yours — your  property,  your  slave.  Do 
not  forget  that.  You  may  always  make  use 
of  me  as  if  I were  a thing  and  not  a person; 
wherever  I may  be,  near  or  far,  write  to  me 
and  tell  me  what  I am  to  do  for  you.  I will 
obey  you  or  die. 

This  is  what  I want  to  say  to  you  before 
I cease  to  see  you,  that  you  may  at  all  times 
point  out  the  way  in  which  you  think  I 
could  serve  you,  if  you  think  proper  to  keep 
up  any  relations  with  me.  Yes,  my  Ad£le, 
I foresee  I must  &oon  give  up  all  meetings 
with  you.  Encourage  me  a little.  . . 

Your  faithful  husband, 
V.  M.  Hugo. 

The  fears  and  sad  forebodings  that  the 
letter  of  April  18  expressed  were  soon  to 
be  realized — more  than  realized — by  what 
took  place.  All  intercourse  between  the 
lovers  was  suddenly  put  an  end  to,  for 
some  months. 

Had  Victor  been  imprudent?  Had  he 
made  his  appearance  too  often  at  the 
house  or  in  the  garden  of  the  girl  he 
loved?  At  all  events,  the  vigilance  of 
Madame  Foucher  being  aroused,  she  took 


the  alarm,  and  warned  her  husband  of 
what  was  taking  place.  M.  Foucher  was 
not  willing  to  remain  in  uncertainty.  If 
Victor’s  mother  had  not  the  least  sus- 
picion, what  would  she  think  of  the  con- 
duct of  her  son?  He  was  resolved  to 
know  at  once. 

M.  Foucher  himself  might  easily  have 
been  disposed  to  look  not  unfavorably  on 
Victor’s  attachment  to#his  daughter.  But 
in  any  case  there  could  be  no  question 
about  allowing  them  to  marry  at  their 
age;  yet  they  might  be  separated  for  a 
time;  they  might  wait  and  prove  their 
constancy. 

M.  Foucher,  chief  clerk  in  the  War  Of- 
fice, was  a man  held  by  all  who  knew 
him  in  high  esteem;  he  wore  the  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  in  every 
respect  an  honorable  man,  but  he  had 
three  children,  he  had  only  his  salary  to 
live  upon,  and  his  daughter  would  have 
no  dot  on  her  marriage.  Victor’s  world- 
ly prospects  were  even  less  promising. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  the  son  of  General 
Hugo,  and  generals  of  the  Empire,  even 
among  royalists,  do  not  seem,  in  1821,  to 
have  lost  their  prestige;  furthermore,  M. 
Foucher  was  a great  reader.  He  knew 
more  about  literature  than  he  cared  to 
show.  He  was  quite  able  to  appreciate 
Victor’s  talent,  and  to  foresee  his  future 
career.  Possibly,  thought  M.  Foucher, 
his  old  friend  Madame  Hugo  might  not 
show  herself  altogether  averse  to  the  mar- 
riage. But  all  must  be  straightforward, 
aboveboard,  between  them.  He  would 
go,  therefore,  and  tell  her. 

Victor  knew  his  mother  too  well  to  feel 
anything  but  dread  of  such  an  interview. 

The  wife  of  General  Hugo  was  the 
dearly  beloved  mother  of  her  three  sons, 
but  she  was  greatly  feared  by  them.  She 
loved  them  tenderly,  but  she  managed 
them  roughly.  She  was  the  only  parent 
who  had  charge  of  the  three  boys,  for 
General  Hugo  had  at  that  time  almost 
separated  himself  from  his  wife  and  sons. 
He  had  another  domestic  establishment, 
and  the  only  connection  he  still  kept  up 
with  his  family  was  to  pay  a small  sum 
annually  for  their  support,  which  was 
very  insufficient  for  their  needs.  Madame 
Hugo,  an  arbitrary  woman  by  nature, 
kept  a very  tight  hold  on  the  conduct  of 
her  sons.  Her  system  was  to  leave  them 
wholly  free  in  all  that  concerned  their 
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intellectual  progress,  but  to  require  from 
them  in  everything  that  concerned  their 
conduct  the  most  absolute  obedience  to 
her  will.  When  the  parents  of  Addle 
should  startle  her  by  their  surprising  rev- 
elation, what  would  she  do?  Victor  fore- 
saw too  well  what  sentence  she  would 
pass  on  him,  and  his  heart  throbbed 
with  anguish  when  one  morning  he  saw 
M.  and  Madame  Bbucher  come  to  his  mo- 
ther’s house,  and  heard  them  ask  for  a 
private  interview. 

This  happened  on  April  26,  1820,  just 
one  year  after  the  day  when  Victor  had 
first  told  Adele  that  he  loved  her — 
April  26,  1819. 

At  first  Madame  Hugo  was  stupefied 
by  what  they  told  her.  Was  it  conceiv- 
able? Was  it  possible?  Victor,  who  so 
short  a time  before  had  been  a baby 
clinging  to  her  skirts,  Victor  in  love? — 
in  love  for  months?  It  could  not  be  in 
earnest  ! But  it  was  serious.  She  knew 
her  son.  She  knew  his  ardent  nature, 
and  she  felt  that  keen  pang — a mother’s 
jealousy.  Her  son  could  love,  and  he  did 
love,  another  better  than  herself — and  that 
other  a young  girl — almost  a child ! And 
after  all  who  was  she  that  had  stolen 
from  her  the  love  of  her  own  son?  Here 
came  in  a mother’s  pride.  Victor  was  the 
son  of  General,  Count  Hugo;  Victor  had 
already  acquired  some  celebrity,  and  be- 
fore long  he  might  see  fame  before  him; 
then  why  might  he  not  aspire  to  make  one 
of  the  very  best,  the  richest  matches? — 
and  meantime  he  was  making  silly  love 
to  the  daughter  of  a clerk  in  the  War 
Office,  a girl  without  family  or  fortune! 

If  Madame  Hugo  had  been  prepared 
for  the  blow  she  was  about  to  receive  she 
would  assuredly  have  softened  the  ex- 
pression of  her  sentiments  to  M.  and  Ma- 
dame Foucher;  but,  taken  as  she  was  by 
surprise,  she  put  no  curb  on  her  tongue. 
Now  or  hereafter  such  a marriage  was 
impossible!  Never — never,  as  long  as 
she  lived,  should  such  a marriage  take 
place ! 

M.  Foucher,  whose  paternal  feelings 
were  naturally  much  hurt,  replied  coldly. 
It  was  settled  that  the  two  families 
should  at  once  cease  to  see  each  other, 
that  all  intercourse  between  them  should 
be  broken  off.  It  was  more  than  mere 
separation — it  was  an  absolute  quarrel. 

They  sent  for  Victor  to  tell  him  their 


decision.  He  had  had  time  to  collect 
his  strength  and  to  arm  himself  with 
courage.  He  felt  that  he  must  show 
himself  to  be  a man!  It  is  strange,  but 
he  was  not  angry  with  his  mother.  It 
was  his  nature  to  find  excuses  for  those 
he  loved,  but  this  father  who  said  it  was 
his  duty  to  watch  over  the  purity  of  his 
daughter,  a purity  that  Victor  knew  had 
never  been  in  peril,  seemed  to  him  des- 
potic and  unjust.  He  subsequently  wrote 
to  Adele,  “ Your  father  had  no  right  to 
peer  into  a secret  which  belongs  to  us 
alone.”  He  made  up  his  mind,  therefore, 
to  assume  a lofty  attitude  before  this  ty- 
rant. He  boldly  confessed  his  love,  and 
then  listened  to  the  sentence  which  shut 
him  out  from  Paradise  without  change  of 
countenance.  Only  when  Adele’s  father 
and  mother  were  gone,  when  he  was  alone 
with  his  own  parent,  the  man  disappear- 
ed, the  child  returned,  and  he  burst  into 
tears.  His  mother,  much  afflicted  by  the 
suffering  of  her  beloved  son,  tried  to  con- 
sole him.  But  he  rushed  away,  and  shut 
himself  up  into  his  chamber,  where  he 
wept  and  wept  till  he  could  weep  no 
more. 

Meantime  M.  and  Madame  Foucher 
on  their  return  home  did  all  they  could 
to  induce  Adele  to  give  up  Victor,  and 
to  cure  her  of  her  love.  They  said  little 
about  the  opposition  of  Madame  Hugo  to 
the  marriage,  but  assured  her  that  Victor 
had  at  once  consented  very  readily  to  the 
rupture.  He  would  never  come  back.  It 
was  he  who  had  given  her  up,  he  who 
did  not  wish  to  see  her.  Poor  Adele, 
wounded  both  in  her  love  and  in  her 
maiden  pride,  at  first  would  not  believe 
that  he  could  have  abandoned  her  so 
cruelly;  but  days  passed,  weeks,  and 
months,  and  she  received  no  word  from 
him.  Then  it  was  true ! He  no*  longer 
loved  her,  he  never  had  truly  loved  her! 
Her  parents  tried  to  make  her  forget  her 
grief  by  receptions,  visits,  and  little  par- 
ties. As  she  was  very  young  and  gay, 
she  let  them  do  with  her  what  they  would, 
and  entered  into  these  gayeties. 

As  for  him,  after  his  deluge  of  tears 
he  recovered  his  energy  and  courage. 
And  then  began  that  indefatigable  toil 
which  lasted  during  his  whole  life:  the 
forge  once  lighted  was  never  to  go  out. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1819,  Vic- 
tor had  founded,  in  connection  with  his 
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brother  Abel,  in  hopes  of  helping  their 
mother,  whose  allowance  from  her  hus- 
band was  very  small,  a semi-monthly 
magazine — the  Conservateur  Litteraire. 
Victor  had  undertaken  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  in  the  first  numbers,  but  after 
the  month  of  April  he  redoubled  his  zeal 
and  activity.  The  Conservateur  Litteraire 
lasted  fifteen  months.  Of  the  three  large 
volumes  which  now  contain  it,  Victor, 
under  eight  or  ten  signatures,  certainly 
wrote  two  of  them.  The  young  journalist 
gives  an  account  of  everything  that  would 
interest  the  world  of  letters — books, 
poems,  and  dramas.  He  speaks  with  a 
wonderful  maturity  of  judgment  of  the 
works  of  Chateaubriand,  Andre  Chenier, 
Lamennais,  Madame  Desbordes-Valmore, 
of  the  Marie  Stuart  of  Lebrun,  and  of 
the  Vepres  Siciliennes  of  Casimir  Dela- 
vigne.  And  all  this  time  he  was  trying 
to  write  a novel,  the  first  version  of  Bug- 
Jargah 

But  the  great  object  of  the  Conserva- 
teur Litteraire  was  to  do  battle  for  the 
cause  of  monarchy.  The  Conservateur, the 
great  political  review  of  Chateaubriand, 
Lamennais,  and  Bonald,  had  just  ceased 
to  appear.  As  there  was  no  line-of-battle 
ship  in  action,  the  little  sloop  bravely 
fought  on.  Victor  put  into  his  work  all 
the  ardor  inspired  by  his  love  for  his 
“ Vendean  mother.”  His  first  poems 
were  his  royalist  odes,  “ La  Vendee,”  “ La 
Mort  du  Due  de  Berry,”  “ Le  Retablisse- 
ment  de  la  Statue  de  Henri  IV.,”  etc.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  sincere  than 
his  enthusiasm,  nothing  more  disinter- 
ested. A sad  note  in  the  Conservateur 
Litteraire  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
official  encouragement  and  material  aid 
given  to  other  royalist  publications  were 
denied  to  these  devoted  young  cham- 
pions. Never  mind;  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  monarchy  would  be  the  same. 

Meantime  this  work,  which  hardly 
could  fill  all  his  time  and  thoughts,  left 
poor  Victor’s  heart  empty.  He  never 
ceased  to  think  of  Adele,  but  he  had  no 
one  he  could  talk  to  about  her.  It  was 
then  that  he  began  to  write  a novel,  Han 
d'Islande,  which  might  serve  him  as  a 
confidant  in  his  grief  and  loneliness.  In 
it  he  called  Adele  Ethel,  and  Victor,  un- 
der the  name  of  Ordener,  addressed  to 
her,  on  paper,  all  the  loving  words  he 
could  no  longer  speak  or  write  to  her. 


Only  until  the  book  should  be  finished 
and  published  she  could  not  read  or  hear 
them.  Then  Victor  thought  of  the  Con- 
servateur Litteraire . 

M.  Foucher  took  the  Review,  and  he 
could  hardly  keep  Ad61e  from  seeing  it. 
Among  Victor’s  numerous  literary  activ- 
ities we  have  omitted  to  say  that  he  found 
in  an  old  chronicle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  story  of  a young  poet,  a disciple 
of  Petrarch,  called  Raymond  d’Ascoli, 
who,  parted  from  her  he  loved,  preferred 
death.  Victor  composed  an  elegy  on 
this  young  suicide,  which  he  called  “Le 
jeune  Banni,”  and  in  his  position  of  ed- 
itor-in-chief  inserted  it  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Conservateur  Litteraire  of 
1820. 

Adele  respected  her  vows,  and  Victor 
had  given  her  this  sign  of  life;  so  far 
well.  But  he  had  not  been  able  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  the  risk  of  afflicting 
and  offending  his  mother,  which  he  dread- 
ed beyond  everything.  It  is  clear  that 
Madame  Hugo,  as  well  as  Adele,  saw  the 
transparent  meaning  in  this  poetry,  and 
it  is  certain  that  a scene  of  tears  and  re- 
proaches followed,  and  the  cruel  separa- 
tion was  made  more  bitter  and  complete 
for  the  two  lovers.  But  once  more  the 
blessed  Conservateur  Litteraire  became 
the  means  of  ameliorating  their  condi- 
tion. 

M.  Foucher,  who  was,  as  we  have  said, 
head  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  chanced  to 
publish  about  this  time  a volume  called 
Manuel  du  Recrutement,  a technical  book 
on  an  especial  subject  which  assuredly 
had  no  literary  pretensions.  But  the 
young  lover  did  not  think  so;  he  hastened 
to  write  a review  of  it  in  the  Conserva- 
teur Litteraire,  though  the  work  could 
hardly  be  called  literary.  The  review  was 
very  laudatory,  for  the  book  was  written 
by  the  father  of  Adele.  To  praise  the 
work  of  an  old  friend  who  was  master 
of  the  subject  of  recruiting  could  not  be 
reprehensible,  and  Madame  Hugo  found 
nothing  to  say  against  it. 

The  article  pleased  M.  Foucher,  no 
doubt,  but,  intrenched  still  in  his  dignity, 
he  kept  silence.  Then  Providence  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  happily  at  this 
very  time  gave  France  the  royal  infant 
she  was  eagerly  looking  for — the  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  “ V enfant  du  miracle  ” was 
born.  At  once  Victor  composed  an  ode 
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on  the  occasion  and  inserted  it  in  the 
Conservateur  Litteraire  in  the  first  place, 
and  afterwards  had  it  printed  in  a little 
pamphlet,  which  pamphlet  he  sent  to  M. 
Foucher,  with  a dedication,  of  which  we 
may  be  sure  he  carefully  chose  the  words. 
This  time  kind  M.  Foucher  could  not  re- 
fuse to  make  some  acknowledgment  with- 
out failing  in  the  first  principles  of  cour- 
tesy, and  perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  that 
it  became  his  duty  to  be  polite.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  write  to  Victor,  but  to 
Madame  Hugo  he  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

Paris,  October  13%  1820 . 

Madame, — I have  to  thank  M.  V.  Hugo 
for  his  flattering  article  on  the  Manuel  du 
Recrutemcnt.  I have  also  thanks  to  give 
him  for  sending  me  as  a present  a copy  of 
his  ode  on  the  Birth  of  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux. My  wife  is  a sharer  in  my  debt,  for 
she  has  taken  half  the  pleasure  we  have  had 
in  this  poem. 

Passages  such  as  (itel  un  fleuve  myst6- 
rieux ” and  “oat,  souris  orphelin”  went  to 
the  heart  of  an  audience  which  is  not  es- 
pecially poetical.  As  you  know,  none  of  us 
are  good  judges  of  poems. 

I propose  to  call  on  these  gentlemen  and 
to  point  out  to  them  certain  books  which 
will  offer  a large  field  for  criticism.  I shall 
see  them  shortly,  and  renew  to  you,  madaine, 
assurances  of  my  respectful  and  sincere  at- 
tachment. 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  Foucher. 

This  was  a little  renewal  of  friendly 
intercourse,  and  Victor  must  have  been 
delighted  to  receive  a visit,  were  it  only 
businesslike  and  commonplace,  from 
Adele’s  father.  But  Adele — Adele  herself 
— should  he  never  see  her  again?  What 
was  she  doing?  What  did  she  think  of? 
Did  she  suffer  as  he  suffered?  Had  she 
forgotten  him  ? Could  she  love  him  still  ? 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  she,  who 
filled  all  his  life  and  all  his  thoughts, 
should  live  only  a few  yards  from  him 
and  yet  that  they  should  be  as  stran- 
gers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821  he 
resolved  to  set  all  prohibitions  at  defiance, 
and  in  spite  of  risks  to  go  and  linger 
round  the  house  where  Adele  lived,  watch 
when  she  came  out,  and  finally  one  morn- 
ing he  ventured  to  accost  her  as  he  had 
formerly  done,  and  to  speak  to  her  in  the 
street. 

And  how  did  she  receive  him?  With 
an  outward  cold  reserve,  but  with  great 


emotion  in  her  heart.  But  she  listened 
to  him,  she  answered  him,  and  she  did 
not  forbid  him  to  meet  her  again  in  the 
same  way.  Yet  she  seemed  more  timid 
than  before,  and  in  all  these  meetings  she 
was  nervous  and  hurried. 

After  this  she  accepted  little  notes  and 
answered  them.  Soon  the  notes  grew 
into  letters. . . 

And  thus,  after  a suspension  of  ten 
long  months,  the  correspondence  again 
began. 

1821 

Saturday,  early  in  Marck%  1821. 

Your  last  letter  was  very  short,  Adele. 
You  only  let  me  see  you  for  a few  moments; 
you  only  sent  me  a few  words;  what  does 
this  mean,  unless  that  the  sight  of  me  is 
unwelcome,  and  that  writing  to  me  bores 
you?  Nevertheless,  Ad&le,  I will  not  worry 
myself  over  this  thought  which  makes  me 
wretched.  I shall  try  to  believe  tl^at  if  you 
endeavor  to  abridge  the  few  moments  we  can 
pass  together  it  is  only  because  you  are 
afraid  to  be  seen  with  your  husband,  and 
that  when  you  persist  in  writing  to  me  so 
briefly  you  have  reasons  for  that  also — rea- 
sons that,  indeed,  I cannot  guess,  but  that 
I shall  not  the  less  respect.  I wish  to  trust 
you  in  all  things — or  what  would  become  of 
me? 

When  you  seem  to  me  to  be  cold  or  dis- 
satisfied I pass  hours  turning  over  in  my 
mind  all  kinds  of  motives,  some  of  whieit 
may  be  true  ones,  but  which  would  drive  me 
to  despair  if  I knew  them  to  be  so.  No,  my 
Ad£le,  in  spite  of  the  fears  that  torment 
me  sometimes  when  you  meet  me  with  ap- 
parent repugnance,  or  flit  away  from  me 
with  too  much  haste,  I trust  you  blindly, 
and  never,  save  in  the  last  extremity,  will  I 
allow  myself  to  believe  that  I have  lost  your 
love.  For  all  the  plans  of  my  life  are  found- 
ed on  my  belief  in  your  constancy,  and  if 
this  should  fail  me,  where  should  1 be? 

You  ask  me  again  and  again  a question 
that  is  very  natural,  and  yet  it  gives  me 
pain,  because  it  shows  that  you  have  strange 
doubts  of  me.  You  tell  me  it  was  I who 
gave  up  going  to  your  house  a year  ago.  I 
have  always  very  much  regretted,  AdMe, 
that  you  were  not  present  when  that  pre- 
tended refusal  took  place.  You  might  have 
judged  for  yourself  whether  it  was  possible 
for  a man  to  act  otherwise  than  I did,  and 
perhaps  you  would  now  have  a higher  opin- 
ion of  me  than  you  have  to-day,  but  you 
were  not  present,  and  I will  not  reproach 
you  for  anything.  However,  any  one  who 
had  confidence  in  me  would  be  disposed  to 
believe,  even  without  having  heard  what 
passed,  that  if  I accepted  so  great  a misfor- 
tune, it  was  because  I could  not  have  done 
otherwise.  I cannot  demand  so  much  of  you. 
It  is  one  of  my  strongest  motives  for  wish- 
ing to  have  a few  quiet  moments’  talk  with 
you  that  I hope  to  destroy  all  those  preju- 
dices with  which  others  have  inspired  you 
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against  your  husband.  Letters  will  not  do 
this,  because  as  you  read  them  you  make  in 
your  own  mind  answers  to  what  I write,  and 
I am  not  there  to  reply. 

How  much  easier  it  is  for  you,  Adfcle,  to 
justify  yourself  in  my  sight!  All  you  need 
do  is  to  tell  me  that  you  love  me  still,  and 
then  all  is  forgotten. 

You  tell  me  that  you  cannot  help  thiuk- 
ing  that  if  I do  not  try  to  come  back  to 
your  house  it  is  because  I fancy  it  would  be 
impossible.  Adfcle,  my  dear  AdMe,  if  you 
think  I may,  point  out  to  me  any  honorable 
means  by  which  I can  come,  and  I shall  be 
too  happy  to  attempt  it.  I should  be  so 
happy  to  see  you  again  with  the  consent  of 
your  parents,  to  pass  my  evenings  beside 
you,  to  accompany  you  in  your  walks,  to  at- 
tend you  everywhere,  to  fulfil  all  your 
wishes.  Can  you  conceive  with  what  joy  I 
should  exchange  my  constant  solitude  for  so 
much  happiness?  .... 

Adieu,  my  Ad£le;  it  is  very  late,  and  I 
have  no  more  paper.  Excuse  my  scrawl. 
Adieu!  je  t’embrasse. 

Your  Husband. 

March  16. 

I had  lost,  Adele,  the  habit  of  feeling 
happy,  but  I felt  on  reading  your  too  short 
little  note  all  the  joy  I have  been  deprived 
of  for  nearly  a whole  year.  The  certainty 
that  you  love  me  has  suddenly  drawn  me  out 
of  my  long  apathy.  I am  almost  happy!  I am 
thinking  how  to*  find  expressions  to  return 
you  that  sense  of  happiness — you  who  are 
the  cause  of  it — and  I can  find  none.  Yet  I 
must  write  to  you.  Too  many  emotions  are 
crowding  on  me  all  at  once;  I cannot  live 
without  imparting  them  to  you. 

Besides,  I am  your  husband,  and  you  can 
have  no  scruples  about  corresponding  with 
your  husband.  We  are  united  by  a sacred 
tie.  What  we  do  is  justified  in  our  own  eyes, 
and  some  day  it  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world.  In  corresponding  wTith  each 
other  we  only  exercise  our  right...  Write 
to  me  about  all  you  think  and  all  you  do. 
We  shall  thus  live  for  each  other;  it  will  be 
almost  as  if  we  were  once  more  living  togeth- 
er. I too  will  send  you  a journal  of  all  I 
am  doing,  for  I like  you  to  know  all  my  ac- 
tions. For  a whole  year  I have  always  acted 
as  if  all  I did  was  to  be  laid  before  you.  I 
should  be  very  happy,  Adele,  if  you  could 
tell  me  the  same!  You  promise  me — do  you 
not? — from  henceforth  to  tell  me  all  about 
vour  pleasures  and  your  pursuits,  and  to 
initiate  your  husband  into  all  your  secrets? 
Cultivate  your  charming  talent.*  but  for 
you  it  must  never  be  anything  but  a charm- 
ing talent.  You  must  never  turn  to  it  as  a 
means  of  support — that  is  my  affair.  I wish 
that  all  through  life  yours  should  be  all  the 
pleasure,  all  the  glory,  if  I achieve  success, 
mine  all  the  work,  all  the  pains.  They  will 
be  sweet  if  they  are  borne  for  thee.  Thou 
wilt  be  my  soul,  and  I thine  arm. 

I have  still  a thousand  things  to  tell  you, 
but  this  letter  must  end.  Besides,  I am  not 

* Addle  could  draw  very  prettily. 
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sure  if  you  can  read  such  a scrawl.  Alas! 
all  my  happiness  now  consists  in  one  hope — 
that  you  will  answer  me!  Adieu,  my  adored 
Addle;  adieu!  Je  t’embrasse. 

Your  Husband. 

March  21. 

If — which  seems  impossible — you  should 
have  anything  more  you  wish  to  tell  me, 
as  there  is  no  chance  of  speaking  to  each 
other,  .you  might  write  to  me  by  post,  di- 
recting your  letters  to-— 

M.  Victor  Hugo,  de  V Academic  des  Jeux 
flortauxy  postc  restante , au  Bureau  g&ntral. 
Rue  J ean-J acques- Rousseau,  d Paris. 

That  vain  title  will  for  once  be  of  use  to 
me;  by  using  it  you  may  be  sure  that  your 
letter  will  fall  into  no  hands  but  mine. 
From  March  22d  to  March  30th  I shall  call 
at  the  post-office  once  a day.  If  during  that 
time  you  do  not  send  me  a letter,  I shall 
know  that  it  is  because  you  will  have  no- 
thing more  to  say  to  me. 

Friday,  March  23. 

One  word  from  you,  Addle,  has  altered  all 
my  resolutions.  Forget  my  last  letter  even 
as  I have  forgotten  all  that  your  last  con- 
tained, which  was  so  painful  to  me.  Is  it, 
then,  really  true  that  you  do  not  forbid  me 
ever  again  to  see  you?  Yes — I will  see  you 
again,  since  you,  my  beloved  Addle,  are  so 
good  as  to  persist  in  w'riting  once  more  to 
me. 

I even  hope  to  find  some  means  of  reconcil- 
ing what  you  owe  to  your  husband  wfith  what 
you  owe  to  the  proprieties  that  you  set  up 
for  yourself 

Adieu,  my  adored  Addle.  Write  to  me, 
and  love  me  a little. 

Je  Vembrassc. 

Sunday,  March  25. 

I wfas  made  very  unhappy,  my  Addle,  by 
not  seeing  you  yesterday  morning  as  I had 
hoped  to  do.  If  you  had  received  my  last 
letter  without  sending  me  any  consoling 
words,  wfe  should  never  have  seen  each  other 
again.  But  you  gave  me  at  that  very  mo- 
ment a proof  of  affection  which  deeply 
moved  me,  and  you  have  consented  to  write 
to  me  as  lief  ore.  I wanted  to  take  back  that 
letter  because  of  what  I said  in  it  in  a mo- 
ment of  anger  and  discouragement.  You 
would  not  give  it  me,  and  you  read  what 
now  I wish  you  might  already  have  forgot- 
ten. It  was  therefore  important  I should 
see  you  on  Saturday  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion of  that  unhappy  note 

If  you  really  wish  we  should  meet  only 
once  a week,  once  a fortnight,  once  a 
month, ...  I will  obey  you,  and  such  terrible 
obedience  will  be  the  greatest  proof  that  I 
could  give  you  of  an  attachment  that  has  no 
limit  to  its  devotion.  Then  we  will  write  to 
each  other  and  exchange  letters  every  time 
we  meet,  and  you  shall  tell  me  all  about 
yourself,  for  it  is  the  only  subject  that  can 
interest  me. 

As  for  coming  to  your  house,  I see  no  pos- 
sible w*ay  of  doing  it,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. My  family  is  ambitious  for  me,  as  I 
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am  for  you.  Some  day,  I hope,  if  I succeed 
in  being  able  to  help  them,  if  I can  put 
them  into  easy  circumstances,  and  give  them 
some  fortune,  they  will  consent  to  my  being 
happy.  If  not,  I shall  take  my  own  way. 
This  is  my  only  hope.  Those  who  would  like 
to  tear  me  apart  from  you  little  know  that 
I should  then  be  nothing. 

Adieu,  my  Adele ; try  to  answer  all  I 
have  said  in  my  letter,  and  arrange  every- 
thing as  may  be  best  for  your  0W14  com’ 
fort  and  happiness, 'in  comparison  with  which 
mine  is  as  nothing. 

Your  Faithful  Husband. 

Friday.  4 f.m.,  March  29. 

One  word  more  for  pity’s  sake,  my  Ad&le. 
Do  you  not  knowr  that  it  is  very  hard  for 
me  *to  resign  myself  to  remain  one  whole 
month  without  speaking  to  you?  A month 
is  an  eternity.  Give  me  at  least  the  conso- 
lation of  seeing  you  once  more  before  such 
a long  separation. 

Besides  this,  could  I be  one  long,  whole 
month  without  thanking  you  for  the  charm- 
ing present  you  have  given  me,  while  at  the 
same  time  you  impose  on  me  so  cruel  an  ob- 
ligation? I do  not  know,  my  adored  Adfcle, 
what  expressions  to  employ  to  describe  to 
you  the  joy  with  which  I received  this  pledge 
of  our  eternal  union.  I did  all  sorts  of  ex- 
travagant things.  The  hair  was  yours,  my 
Ad&le,  and  now  part  of  yourself  is  mine  al- 
ready! How  can  I repay  you  for  all  you  do 
for  me?  I have  only  one  wretched  life,  but  it 
belongs  to  you;  that  is  not  much  to  say. 
Make  anything  of  me  you  will;  I am  your 
husband  and  your  slave. 

And  yet  you  will  say  I begin  by  disobey- 
ing you.  Adfcle,  just  think,  I shall  have  to 
wait  a month.  A month!  Good  Heaven! 
would  not  two  weeks  have  been  long  enough? 
Two  weeks ‘are  so  long.  I implore  you,  think 
over  it  and  try  to  tell  me  on  the  28th  of 
April  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  two  weeks. 
I will  obey  you  all  this  sad  month  of  April, 
since  the  decree  has  gone  forth,  but  try  to 
make  obedience  less  difficult  for  me. 

AdCle,  I see  I am  more  selfish  than  I 
thought,  yet  think  how  long  a month  is! 
What  would  become  of  me  without  seeing 
you  ? Good  Heaven ! if  I could  not  press 
against  my  heart  this  lock  of  hair,  which 
will  never  be  parted  from  me. 

Adieu,  my  wife,  my  beloved  Addle.  For- 
give me  for  writing  to  you. 

Je  t'embrasse  tendrement . 

Your  faithful  husband. 

V.  M.  Hugo. 

In  case,  which  God  forbid,  anything 
should  happen  to  interfere  with  our  inter- 
course, you  can  safely  write  to  the  address 
I have  already  given  you.  Adieu  for  a 
great  long  month. 

Remember  that  on  April  28  I shall  expect 
a very  long  letter,  a sort  of  journal  of  every- 
thing you  have  thought,  and  every  one  of 
your  actions.  Adieu. 

April  23. 

Do  you  remember,  Addle,  that  this  day  is 
the  anniversary  of  that  which  determined  the 


course  of  my  whole  life?  It  was  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1819,  when  I one  evening  was  sit- 
ting at  your  feet,  that  you  asked  me  to  tell 
you  my  greatest  secret,  and  promised  in  re- 
turn to  tell  me  yours?  All  the  circumstances 
of  that  delicious  evening  are  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  if  all  had  happened  yesterday, 
and  yet  since  then  how  many  days  of  mis- 
fortune and  discouragement  have  passed ! I 
hesitated  a few  moments  before  I surrender- 
ed to  you  the  secret  of  my  life,  and  then 
tremblingly  I confessed  that  I loved  you; 
but  after  the  reply  you  made  me,  Addle,  1 
felt  the  courage  of  a lion.  I at  once  with 
energy  seized  on  the  idea  of  trying  to  be 
something  for  your  sake;  my  whole  being 
seemed  to  have  new  strength.  I saw  at  least 
one  certain  prospect  before  me  on  this  earth, 
that,  namely,  of  being  loved  by  you.  Oh! 
tell  me  that  you  have  not  forgotten  that 
evening ; tell  me  that  you  remember  it  all ! 
My  whole  life  has  ever  since  been  lived  in 
the  happiness  or  the  sorrow  that  dated  from 
that  day.  Is  it  not  true,  my  beloved  Addle, 
that  you  too  have  not  forgotten  it 

You  do  not  know,  Addle — and  it  is  a con- 
fession I could  make  to  no  one  but  to  you — 
that  the  day  on  which  it  was  decided  that  I 
must  see#you  no  more,  I wept — yes,  indeed, 
I wept,  as  I had  not  wept  for  ten  years,  and 
doubtless  as  I never  shall  weep  again.  I had 
gone  through  a very  painful  scene;  I had 
heard  the  sentence  of  our  separation  pro- 
nounced, with  a face  as  unmoved  as  brass  or 
iron ; then,  when  your  father  and  mother 
had  gone  away,  my  mother,  seeing  me  stand 
pale  and  speechless,  became  more  tender  even 
than.her  wont.  She  tried  to  comfort  me,  but 
I rushed  away,  and  when  I was  alone  I wept 
long  and  bitterly. 

Since  then  I only  breathe,  I only  speak,  I 
only  move,  I only  act,  thinking  of  you. 
My  state  is  one  of  widowhood  since  I can- 
not be  near  you.  There  is  no  other  woman 
in  all  the  world  to  me,  except  my  mother. 
When  I am  forced  to  make  my  appearance 
in  fashionable  or  literary  salons , I am  con- 
sidered the  coldest  of  human  beings — no  one 
knows  that  I am  the  most  impassioned. 

All  this  perhaps  may  weary  you,  but  I am 
giving  an  account  of  myself  to  my  wife.  It 
would  make  me  very  happy  if  you  could  say 
the  same  of  yourself  to  me. 

I saw  you  this  morning,  and  again  this 
evening.  I felt  that  I must  see  you  on  such 
an  anniversary — that  it  must  not  pass  with- 
out some  little  joy.  This  morning  I did  not 
dare  to  speak  to  you ; you  had  forbidden  me 
to  do  so  before  the  28th.  I obey  your  or- 
ders, but  they  are  very  painful  to  me.  Adieu 
for  this  evening,  Ad6le;  the  night  is  far  ad- 
vanced ; doubtless  you  are  asleep,  not  think- 
ing of  the  curl  of  thy  dark  hair,  which  every 
night,  before  going  to  sleep,  thy  husband 
presses  to  his  lips  as  a sacred  duty. 

April  27. 

To  the  sadness  which  during  the  past 
year  has  become  my  second  nature  there 
has  been  added  during  the  last  few  days  a 
weariness,  an  exhaustion  from  overwork. 
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which  from  time  to  time  throws  me  into  a 
strange  state  of  apathy.  I have  no  pleasure 
but  in  writing  to  you 

I am  expecting  from  you  a long — a very 
long  letter,  which  will  compensate  me  some- 
what for  this  long  month  of  waiting,  a com- 
plete journal  which  will  let  me  into  the  se- 
cret of  all  your  actions,  all  your  thoughts. 
I too  should  have  kept  a diary  for  you,  if  I 
had  been  as  sure  you  would  not  tire  of  it 
as  you  can  be  sure  that  every  word  of  yours 
will  be  interesting  to  me.  However,  my  daily 
journal  could  have  been  summed  up  in  these 
words : “ I thought  of  you  all  day,  whatever 
I was  doing,  and  all  night  I thought  of  you 
in  my  dreams.” 

What  more  could  I say  to  you?  That  I 
saw  you  twice  at  Saint-Sulpice,  and  that 
twice  you  refused  me  the  permission  to 
accept  what  the  good  God  seemed  willing 
to  offer  me — the  happiness  of  our  passing 
an  hour  together.  That  I met  you  one  even- 
ing near  your  own  house,  and  that  of  us 
two  the  only  one  who  showed  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  other  was  I.  That  I saw  you  in 
the  Luxembourg  on  the  23d  of  April,  and 
then  bitterly  reflected  that  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1820,  I gave  you  my  arm  for  the  last 
time. 

Shall  I tell  you  how  many  times  at  night, 
returning  from  my  lonely  walks,  I have 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  d’Assas, 
before  a light  that  I knew  was  in  your  win- 
dow? How  many  times  I have  thought,  when 
I saw  the  young  leaves,  of  the  hours  we 
passed  together  in  your  garden!  If  you  sat 
down  it  was  near  me,  your  arm  leaned  upon 
mine,  your  hand  was  not  withdrawn  from 
my  hand,  our  eyes  could  always  look  into 
each  other,  and  if  from  time  to  time  I dared 
to  press  you  to  my  heart,  you  only  repulsed 
me  with  a smile.  Ad£le,  AdMe!  think  what 
I have  lost!  I am  too  agitated  when  I think 
of  these  things  to  go  on.  Let  me  break  off. 
I will  resume  my  letter  this  evening. 

Midnight. 

After  a few  more  hours,  Ad£le,  I shall  see 
you  again ; I shall  speak  to  you ; I shall  re- 
ceive your  letter.  Those  hours  will  pass  very 
slowly — more  slowly  even  than  this  eternal 
month  of  April.  Tell  me,  my  dearest,  has  it 
seemed  as  long  to  you  as  it  has  to  me — this 
long  month  of  loneliness?  Have  you  been 
dreaming,  as  I have,  with  delight  of  the  28th 
of  April?  Alas!  all  I dare  to  ask  is  that 
you  may  sometimes  have  thought  of  it  with 
pleasure.  That  is  all  I venture  to  hope. 

You  must,  at  least,  have  softened  the 
rigor  of  your  first  decision ; you  must  have 
had  pity  upon  me.  Surely  from  this  time 
we  may  see  each  other  once  a week — may 
we  not?  And  you  will  try  to  arrange  that 
we  may  pass  some  time  together.  You  do 
not  know  what  I am  hoping  for  at  this  very 
moment — madly,  perchance; — it  is  that  to- 
morrow you  will  not  have  the  courage  to 
leave  me  so  promptly  as  you  generally  do. 
We  might  go  for  a moment  into  the  Jardin 
des  Bains,  which  is  sure  to  be  empty,  that 
your  arm  may  once  more  lean  on  mine,  that 


I may  look  at  you  once  more  at  my  ease,  a 
happiness  I have  not  had  for  such  a long 
time.  Surely,  Ad£le,  you  cannot  refuse  me 
this? 

But  I am  mad.  You  will  hardly  look  at 
me;  you  will  slip  into  my  hand  in  secret  a 
little  note  that  you  have  had  no  pleasure  in 
writing  to  me;  you  will  say  about  three 
words  to  me,  just  as  if  an  angel  had  to 
speak  to  a devil ; and  you  will  disappear  be- 
fore I have  had  strength  to  make  my  prayer 
asking  you  to  talk  to  me  a moment  longer,  a 
prayer  that  you  would  gladly  give  me  no 
need  to  make  if  you  loved  me  as  I love  you. 

See,  Ad£le,  how  chance  or  my  good  angel 
has  done  for  me  what  you  would  not  do. 
You  told  me  I must  not  see  you  all  this 
month;  well,  they  have  several  times  brought 
me  within  sight  of  you.  Thus  on  the  15th 
of  last  July  I met  you  at  the  ball  at  Sceaux. 
I had  several  times  obstinately  refused  to  go 
there.  At  last  I yielded  to  persuasion,  or 
rather  to  the  advice  of  my  good  angel,  who 
was  leading  me,  although  I knew  it  not, 
towards  her  whom  I was  looking  for  every- 
where. You  seemed  displeased  to  see  me, 
and  I had  the  cruel  happiness  of  seeing  you 
dance  all  the  evening  with  other  partners. 
You  see,  Ad&le,  I love  you  more  than  you 
love  me,  for  nothing  in  the  world  would 
have  induced  me  to  dance  at  that  ball.  We 
went  home  before  you  did.  I was  very  tired, 
but  I insisted  on  walking  back  to  Paris,  hop- 
ing that  the  carriage  in  which  you  rode 
would  overtake  me  : and,  as  it  happened,  half 
an  hour  later  a fiacre  passed  me,  in  which  I 
thought  I recognized  you.  This  fancy  repaid 
me  for  the  dust  and  the  fatigue  of  my  long 
tramp. 

Adfcle,  forgive  me;  I tire  you;  but  do  you 
love  me  thus?  Let  me  talk  to  you  a little 
of  my  deep  devotion.  Nothing  in  me  is  per- 
fect but  the  merit  of  deeply  loving  you. 
Adieu.  I am,  at  all  events,  very  grateful  for 
all  that  you  have  done  for  me. 

Adieu,  my  adored  AdSle.  It  is  adieu  only 
for  a short  time,  I hope.  Sleep  soundly,  and 
let  me  embrace  you  very  tenderly,  but  very 
innocently,  in  your  dreams. 

Your  Husband. 

This  meeting  on  the  28th  of  April, 
from  which  Victor  promised  himself  so 
much  happiness  was  their  last  for  many 
months.  The  lovers  after  that  day  ceased 
to  see  each  other  or  even  to  write.  Not 
that  they  had  been  discovered,  and  once 
more  separated  by  a parental  decree;  but 
Madame  Hugo,  whose  health  had  been 
failing  for  some  months,  became  very  ill 
early  in  May.  From  that  moment  Victor 
scarcely  left  her  pillow,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  her.  Her  illness,  with 
alternations  of  worse  and  better,  lasted 
two  months.  Madame  Hugo  died  on  the 
27th  of  June. 

END  OF  PART  I. 
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THE  gas-light  that  came  with  an  ef- 
fect of  difficulty  through  the  dust- 
stained  windows  on  either  side  of 
the  door  gave  strange  hues  to  the  faces 
and  forms  of  the  three  women  who  stood 
gabbling  in  the  hallway  of  the  tenement. 
They  made  rapid  gestures,  and  in  the 
background  their  enormous  shadows 
mingled  in  terrific  effect. 

“ Aye,  she  ain’t  so  good  as  he  thinks 
she  is.  I’ll  bet.  He  can  watch  over  ’er 
an’  take  care  of  ’er  all  he  pleases,  but 
when  she  wants  t’  fool  ’im,  she’ll  fool  ’im. 
An’  how  does  he  know  she  ain’t  foolin’ 
’im  now?” 

“ Oh,  he  thinks  he’s  keepin’  ’er  from 
goin’  t’  th’  bad,  he  does.  Oh  yes.  He 
says  she’s  too  purty  t’  let  run  ’round 
alone.  Too  purty  ! Huh  ! My 
Sadie—” 

“ Well,  he  keeps  a dost  watch  on  ’er, 
you  bet.  On’y  las’  week  she  met  my  boy 
Tim  on  th’  stairs,  an’  Tim  hadn’t  said 
two  words  to  ’er  b’fore  th’  ol’  man  begun 
t’  holler,  i Dorter,  dorter,  come  here ; 
come  here !’  ” 

At  this  moment  a young  girl  entered 
from  the  street,  and  it  was  evident  from 
the  injured  expressions  suddenly  as- 
sumed by  the  three  gossipers  that  she 
had  been  the  object  of  their  discussion. 
She  passed  them  with  a slight  nod,  ’and 
they  swung  about  in  a row  to  stare  after 
her. 

On  her . way  up  the  long  flights  the 
girl  unfastened  her  veil.  One  could  then 
clearly  see  the  beauty  of  her  eyes,  but 
there  was  in  them  a certain  furtiveness 
that  came  near  to  marring  the  effect. 
It  was  a peculiar  fixture  of  gaze,  brought 
from  the  street,  as  of  one  who  there  saw 
a succession  of  passing  dangers,  with 
menaces  aligned  at  every  corner. 

On  the  top  floor  she  pushed  open  a 
door,  and  then  paused  on  the  threshold, 
confronting  an  interior  that  appeared 
black  and  flat  like  a curtain.  Perhaps 
some  girlish  ideas  of  hobgoblins  assailed 


her  then,  for  she  called,  in  a little  breath- 
less voice,  u Daddie !” 

There  was  no  reply.  The  fire  in  the 
cooking-stove  in  the  room  crackled  at 
spasmodic  intervals.  One  lid  was  mis- 
placed, and  the  girl  could  now  see  that 
this  fact  created  a little  flushed  crescent 
upon  the  ceiling.  Also  a series  of  tiny 
windows  in  the  stove  caused  patches  of 
red  upon  the  floor.  Otherwise  the  room 
was  heavily  draped  with  shadows. 

The  girl  called  again,  “ Daddie !” 

Yet  there  was  no  reply.  “ Oh,  daddie !” 

Presently  she  laughed,  as  one  familiar 
with  the  humors  of  an  old  man.  “ Oh, 
I guess  yer  cussin’-mad  about  yer  sup- 
per, dad,”  she  said,  and  she  almost  enter- 
ed the  room,  but  suddenly  faltered,  over- 
come by  a feminine  instinct  to  fly  from 
this  black  interior,  peopled  with  imagined 
dangers.  Again  she  called,  “ Daddie !” 
Her  voice  had  an  accent  of  appeal.  It 
was  as  if  she  knew  she  was  foolish,  but 
yet  felt  obliged  to  insist  upon  being  reas- 
sured. “ Oh,  daddie!” 

Of  a sudden  a cry  of  relief,  a feminine 
announcement  that  the  stars  still  hung, 
burst  from  her.  For,  according  to  some 
mystic  process,  the  smouldering  coals 
of  the  fire  went  aflame  with  sudden 
fierce  brilliance,  splashing  parts  of  the 
walls,  the  floor,  the  crude  furniture, 
with  a hue  of  blood-red.  And  in  this 
dramatic  outburst  of  light  the  girl  saw 
her  father  seated  at  a table,  with  his  back 
turned  toward  her. 

She  entered  the  room  then  with  an 
aggrieved  air,  her  logic  evidently  con- 
cluding that  somebody  was  to  blame  for 
her  nervous  fright.  “ Oh,  yer  on’y  sulkin’ 
’bout  yer  supper ! I thought  mebbe 
ye’d  gone  somewheres.” 

Her  father  made  no  reply.  She  went 
over  to  a shelf  in  the  corner,  and  taking 
a little  lamp,  she  lit  it,  and  put  it  where 
it  would  give  her  light  as  she  took  off 
her  hat  and  jacket  in  front  of  a tiny 
mirror.  Presently  she  began  to  bustle 
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among  the  cooking  utensils  that  were 
crowded  into  the  sink,  and  as  she  worked 
she  rattled  talk  at  her  father,  apparently 
disdaining  his  mood. 

“ I’d  V come  earlier  t’  night,  dad, 
on’y  that  fly  foreman  he  kep’  me  in  th’ 
shop  till  half  past  six.  What  a fooll 
He  came  t’  me,  yeh  know,  an’  he  ses, 
‘ Nell,  I wan  ter  give  yeh  some  brotherly 
advice  ’ — oh,  I know  him  an’  his  brother- 
ly advice — ‘ 1 wanter  give  yeh  some  bro- 
therly advice.  Yeh  too  purty,  Nell,’  he 
ses,  ‘ t’/be  workin’  in  this  shop  an’  parad- 
in’ through  th’  streets  alone,  without 
somebody  t’  give  yeh  good  brotherly  ad- 
vice, an’  I wanter  warn  yeh,  Nell.  I’m 
a bad  man,  but  I ain’t  as  bad  as  some, 
an’  I wanter  warn  yeh !’  ‘ Oh,  g’long 

’bout  yer  business,’  I ses.  I know  ’im. 
He’s  like  all  of  ’em,  on’y  he’s  a little 
slyer.  I know  ’im.  ‘You  g’long  ’bout 
yer  business,’  I ses.  Well,  he  sed  after 
a while  that  he  guessed  some  evenin’ 
he  come  up  an’  see  me.  ‘ Oh,  yeh  will !’ 
I ses.  ‘ Yeh  will  ? Well,  you  jest  let 
my  ol’  man  ketch  yeh  cornin’  foolin’ 
’round  our  place.  Yeh’ll  wish  yeh  went 
t’  some  other  girl  t’  give  brotherly  ad- 
vice.’ 4 What  th’ell  do  I care  fer  yer 
father  V he  ses.  ‘ What’s  he  t’  me  V 
4 If  he  throws  yeh  down  stairs  yeh’ll  care 
for  ’im,’  I ses.  4 Well,’  he  ses,  4 I’ll  come 
when  ’e  ain’t  in.’  4 Oh,  he’s  alius  in 
when  it  means  takin’  care  o’  me,’  I ses. 
4 Don’t  yeh  fergit  it,  either.  When  it 
comes  t’  takin’  care  o’  his  dorter,  he’s 
right  on  deck  every  single  possible 
time.’  ” After  a time  she  turned  and 
addressed  cheery  words  to  the  old  man. 
“Hurry  up  th’  fire,  daddie!  We’ll  have 
supper  pretty  soon.” 

But  still  her  father  was  silent,  and  his 
form  in  its  sullen  posture  was  motionless. 

At  this  the  girl  seemed  to  see  the  need 
of  the  inauguration  of  a feminine  war 
against  a man  out  of  temper.  She  ap- 
proached him,  breathing  soft  coaxing 
syllables. 

“Daddie!  Oh,  daddie!  O-o-oh.  dad- 
die!” It  was  apparent  from  a subtle  qual- 
ity of  valor  in  her  tones  that  this  manner 
of  onslaught  upon  his  moods  had  usual- 
ly been  successful,  but  to-night  it  had 
no  quick  effect. 

The  words,  coming  from  her  lips,  were 
like  the  refrain  of  an  old  ballad,  but  the 
man  remained  stolid. 


“ Daddie ! My  daddie ! Oh,  daddie, 
are  yeh  mad  at  me — really,  truly  mad  at 
me?”  She  touched  him  lightly  upon  the 
arm.  Should  he  have  turned  then,  he 
would  have  seen  the  fresh  laughing  face, 
with  dew-sparkling  eyes,  close  to  his  own. 

“ Oh,  daddie ! My  daddie ! Pretty 
daddie!”  She  stole  her  arm  about  his 
neck,  and  then  slowly  bended  her  face 
towards  his.  It  was  the  action  of  a queen 
who  knows  she  reigns  notwithstanding 
irritations,  trials,  tempests. 

But  suddenly  from  this  position  she 
leaped  backward  with  the  mad  energy  of 
a frightened  colt.  Her  face  was  in  this 
instant  turned  to  a gray,  featureless 
thing  of  horror.  A yell,  wild  and  hoarse 
as  a brute  cry,  burst  from  her.  “ Dad- 
die !”  She  flung  herself  to  a place  near  the 
door,  where  she  remained  crouching,  her 
eyes  staring  at  the  motionless  figure, 
splattered  by  the  quivering  flashes  from 
the  fire,  her  arms  extended,  and  her  fran- 
tic fingers  at  once  besought  and  repelled. 
There  was  in  them  an  expression  of 
eagerness  to  caress  and  an  expression  of 
the  most  intense  loathing.  And  the  girl’s 
hair,  that  had  been  a splendor,  was  in 
these  moments  changed  to  a disordered 
mass  that  hung  and  swayed  in  witchlike 
fashion.  Again  a cry  burst  from  her. 
It  was  more  than  the  shriek  of  agony; 
it  was  direct,  personal,  addressed  to 
him  in  the  chair,  the  first  word  of  a 
tragic  conversation  with  the  dead. 

It  seemed  that  when  she  had  put  her 
arm  about  its  neck  she  had  jostled  the 
body  in  such  a way  that  now  she  and 
it  were  face  to  face.  The  attitude  ex- 
pressed an  intention  of  rising  from  the 
table.  The  eyes,  fixed  upon  her,  were 
filled  with  an  unspeakable  hatred. 

The  cries  of  the  girl  aroused  thun- 
ders in  the  tenement.  There  was  a loud 
slamming  of  doors,  and  presently  there 
was  a roar  of  feet  upon  the  boards  of  the 
stairway.  Voices  rang  out  sharply. 

“What  is  it?” 

“What’s  th’  matter?” 

“ He’s  killin’  her.” 

“ Slug  ’im  with  anything  yeh  kin  lay 
hold  of.  Jack.” 

But  over  all  this  came  the  shrill, 
shrewish  tones  of  a woman : “ Ah,  th’ 
ol’  fool,  he’s  drivin’  ’er  inteh  th’  street — 
that’s  what  he’s  doin.’  He’s  drivin’  ’er 
inteh  th’  street.” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A RACE  TO  THE  DEATH. 

* A A ^^*ARET  seems  very  happy 

/ V 1 — Quite  P^k,  she  says,” 

said  Raphael,  when  she  had  left 
the  room  after  Allegra’s  playing,  to  turn 
her  sister.  “ Yet  she  cannot  hide  that 
she  is  now  going  lame  as  well  as  blind.” 

“ She  walks  by  faith,”  Allegra  remind- 
ed him. 

“ That  is  normal.  There  is  something 
else.” 

“Perhaps  it  is  that  despite  everything 
she  was  able  to  start  a new  story  this 
morning — so  the  worry  of  having  to  con- 
ceal her  impotence  from  Kit  is  over.” 

“No;  I cannot  help  fancying  you  are 
connected  with  her  pinkness.” 

“ You  are  uncanny.” 

“ Confess.” 

“ Well,  I went  to  Communion  this 
morning,”  Allegra  admitted. 

“ You!” 

“ You  put  up  candles.” 

“ That  was  for  Kit.” 

“ And  this  was  for  Margaret.  I knew 
she  was  praying  so  passionately  that  I 
might  find  grace  to  resume  my  old  spir- 
itual exercises — she  has  enough  anxieties 
to  kill  her,  without  me.” 

“ But  that  is  unfair  pressure  on  one — 
she  will  never  be  quite  happy  until  I ad- 
mit that  the  Messiah  has  come:  I who 
do  not  even  share  the  Jewish  belief  that 
He  will  come.” 

“.When  do  the  Jews  expect  Him?” 

“ After  Elijah  reappears.” 

“ How  interesting !”  she  said,  thinking 
of  her  old  name  for  her  father.  “ And 
what  is  Elijah  to  do?” 

“ To  bring  peace  into  the  world.” 

Allegra  had  a thrill  of  the  supernatu- 
ral. “ If  father  had  only  succeeded !” 
she  murmured. 

• Begun  in  May  number.  1900. 


In  spite  of  all  the  intellectual  suspi- 
cions of  her  father’s  teaching  insinuated 
into  her  by  Margaret’s  romantic  imperi- 
alism and  Raphael’s  realistic  logic,  her 
mere  hereditary  hypenesthesia  made  the 
perusal  of  the  war  news  a torture.  As 
of  yore  she  could  not  read  of  wounds 
without  feeling  them  through  her  own 
nerves,  and  assuredly  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  marks  of  the  crucifixion  would  have 
been  found  upon  her  sainted  person. 
Hence  she  was  as  sorry  as  Margaret  when 
the  Novabarbese  had  a stroke  of  success: 
she  wished  the  war  to  be  over  at  a blow. 
And  at  every  fresh  addition  to  Death’s 
inventory,  her  instinct  rebelled  against 
her  new  friends,  yearned  towards  her 
discredited  father  in  his  lordly  home. 

“ Margaret  has  succeeded  in  making 
me  pray  too,”  Raphael  said  with  a tender 
smile.  “ But  I exacted  a usurious  con- 
dition in  return.” 

“What  condition?” 

“ Oh,  that  Margaret  shall  not  keep  all 
the  fasts.  I got  my  pound  of  flesh,  you 
see.” 

Her  eyes  smiled  but  her  mouth  quiv- 
ered. “ And  what  do  you  pray  ?” 

He  grew  gloonfy.  “ That  Kit  may  die 
first.  The  same  as  Margaret  prays — the 
only  sensible  thing  she  does  pray.” 

“ But  she  doesn’t  mean  it  sensibly,  I 
fear.  She  is  thinking,  if  she  were  to  die 
first,  of  the  day  or  two  of  awful  loneli- 
ness for  Kit  before  Kit  would  rejoin  her. 

* Of  course  God  would  not  let  it  be  very 
long,’  she  says.” 

He  struck  his  brow  with  the  ivory 
pommel  of  his  stick.  “ Dolt ! I have  been 
as  gross  as  a man.  I might  have  known 
the  supersubtie  Margaret  was  juggling 
with  some  finer  quixotry.  The  other  day 
she  hurt  her  head  badly,  but  would  not 
let  the  maid  know  it,  because  she  would 
not  take  an  emotion  from  her.  All  you 
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have  told  me  about  your  aunt  pales  be- 
fore such  pride  as  that.  I shall  never 
believe  in  physiognomy  again.” 

“Why  not?” 

“ Because  Margaret  has  a weakish 
chin.” 

“ So  have  I.” 

“ But  you  are  weak — despite  your  fiery 
hair.” 

“ Yes.”  Allegra  sighed.  “ You  see 
through  me.  But  people — even  my  hus- 
band— think  I am  strong,  and  that  Joan 
is  the  sentimental  one.  But  I have  no 
sense  of  my  personality — it  effuses  at 
every  pore — while  Joan  would  never  for- 
give in  a thousand  years.” 

Margaret  limped  in.  She  was  but  the 
shadow  even  of  the  self  Allegra  had  first 
known.  But  even  the  limp  could  not 
annul  the  soft  graciousness  of  her  move- 
ment, the  restful  sweep  of  her  flowing 
white  gown,  any  more  than  the  physical 
pain  always  at  the  back  of  her  eyes  could 
sap  their  sweetness.  Ned  frisked  at  her 
heels,  quivering  with  vital  joy,  and  the 
room  was  full  of  roses  and  sunshine. 

“ We  were  talking  about  you,”  said 
Raphael,  “ wondering  why  your  face  con- 
tradicts you.” 

“ You  mean  my  green  eyes,”  said  Mar- 
garet, with  morbid  readiness.  “ Yes, 
they  worried  me  dreadfully  when  I was 
a little  girl,  because  of  the  couplet 

‘ Les  yeux  verts 
Vont  aux  enters/ 

But  when  I grew  up  and  found  Dante 
loved  them  for  Beatrice’s  sake,  I grew 
reconciled.” 

“ I am  glad  you  have  the  redeeming 
vice  of  vanity,”  Raphael  laughed. 

“ If  that  were  all !”  said  Margaret  se- 
riously. “ But  I was  a horrid  impatient 
fly-at-your-throat  little  girl,  and  my  claws 
are  only  sheathed.” 

“ But  you’re  not  the  green-eyed  mon- 
ster— jealousy.” 

“ Wait  till  I scratch.”  Then  her  wan 
smile  faded.  “ Oh,  that  poor  Pont, 
thrown  out  of  work  by  professional  jea- 
lousy !” 

“ Don’t  worry  about  Pont,”  said  Raph- 
ael impatiently.  He  was  angry  with 
the  Professor  for  being  found  out  again 
and  dusking  Margaret’s  pinkness.  “ Mi- 
randa Grey  didn’t  put  it  down  to  jea- 
lousy, did  she?” 


“ She  hasn’t  referred  to  it.” 

Margaret  in  fact  had  got  a letter  from 
Miranda,  who  hoped  a certain  sick  roy- 
alty wouldn’t  die,  because  she  would  have 
to  close  her  theatre  for  a night,  just 
when  Cross  and  Crown  had  “ caught 
on.”  This  point  of  view  saddened  Mar- 
garet, but  Miranda’s  request  to  have  a 
new  town  flat  found  for  her  restored  her 
spirits.  She  was  of  course  sure  that  Mi- 
randa’s mercurial  return  to  confidence 
in  the  play,  her  desire  to  try  it  again  in 
the  metropolis,  was  entirely  unwarranted 
by  its  success  in  small  dull  towns,  but 
though  Miranda  begged  for  her  advice 
in  the  matter  she  had  telegraphed  in- 
stantly that  the  idea  was  excellent.  Mar- 
garet had  no  petty  honesties.  She  saw 
that  Miranda  had  set  her  heart  upon  an- 
other London  trial,  and  there  was  no  use 
in  augmenting  her  risk  by  diminishing 
her  self-confidence. 

“ Well,  you’ve  done  your  best  for  Pont 
anyhow,”  Allegra  said  soothingly. 

“ But  have  I ?”  queried  this  ever-sur- 
prising Margaret.  “ St.  Cyril  says  that 
if  we  of  Christ’s  Church  followed  His 
teachings  for  one  short  day,  the  whole 
world  would  be  charmed  to  Christianity 
by  nightfall.  If  I were  better,  there 
would  be  less  jealousy  in  the  world,  and 
Pont  would  be  still  drawing  his  salary.” 

“Monstrous!”  cried  Raphael.  “You 
are  indeed  a green-eyed  monster  of  med- 
iaeval mysticism.  As  well  blame  your- 
self for  the  poison  in  your  Novabarbese 
arrows.  Or — for  the  matter  of  that — as 
well  hope  to  pray  it  away,  as  you  torture 
yourself  by  doing  with  certain  people’s 
sinfulness.” 

Allegra  was,  however,  immensely  im- 
pressed by  St.  Cyril’s  saying.  “ If  each 
thought  /,  I am  to  blame,  I can  set  it 
right — ” she  urged. 

“ But  Miss  Engelborne  is  too  good  al- 
ready,” lie  cried  angrily.  “ She  has  quite 
enough  sorrow  at  home  without  flying 
abroad  in  search  of  new.” 

He  had  never  quarrelled  with  her  be- 
fore in  front  of  Allegra. 

“ I am  flying  abroad  in  search  of  plea- 
sure,” Margaret  said  quietly,  “ and  if  you 
are  going  Charing  Cross  way,  you  shall 
have  a lift  in  my  hansom.” 

Raphael  sobered  down.  “ A neat  dis- 
missal,” he  said  smiling.  “ But  I am 
glad  you  are  going  out.” 
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“ Yes,  I have  to  hunt  for  a flat  for  a 
friend.  It  is  very  thoughtful  of  her  to 
give  me  such  an  excuse  to  be  in  the  fresh 
air.  It  is  good  for  my  eyes.” 

Raphael  was  disgusted.  “ A day  at 
the  sea-side  would  do  you  more  good  than 
poking  about  stuffy  flats.” 

“ Ugh!  You  know  I hate  the  sea.” 

Margaret  was  smiling,  but  Raphael  re- 
membered she  seriously  considered  the 
sea  treacherous,  personified  it  as  wilful- 
ly evil.  The  poet  behind  the  ultra-mod- 
ern thinker  delighted  in  these  twists  of 
Margaret’s  mind,  and  he  was  particular- 
ly taken  by  her  banishment  of  coal-scut- 
tle and  shovel  and  whatever  marred  the 
pure  beauty  of  burning  fires  by  the  vul- 
gar revelation  of  machinery. 

“ Why  don’t  you  use  my  carriage, 
Margaret?”  said  Allegra,  knowing  the 
scanty  resources  on  which  she  miracu- 
lously maintained  her  own  state  and  her 
train  of  j>ensioners. 

“ You  have  your  own  round.”  Mar- 
garet was  unshakable.  She  put  on  a 
becoming  black-plumed  hat  and  stuck  a 
fresh  sprig  of  syringa  in  her  bosom,  and 
they  all  went  down  the  two  flights  of 
stairs  together  and  through  the  hall  into 
the  broad  sunny  street.  Margaret’s  ach- 
ing eyes  lit  up  at  the  sight  of  Allegra’s 
beautiful  horses. 

“What  a pity  we  are  to  lose  them!” 
she  cried. 

The  others  looked  at  her  wonderingly. 

“We  didn’t  treat  them  properly  while 
we  had  the  chance.  That  is  why  they  are 
being  taken  from  us.” 

“ Oh,  you  mean  the  motor-car,”  said 
Allegra,  while  Raphael  smiled  tenderly 
at  this  new  outbreak  of  naive  mysticism. 

Whilst  he  shared  her  hansom,  she 
spoke  critically  of  the  pictures  at  the 
Academy,  and  affectionately  of  the 
dainty  new  edition  of  “ dear  Charles 
Lamb’s  Letters,”  and  her  thin  sallow  fea- 
tures glowed  with  the  joy  of  the  busy 
streets.  Her  one  disapproval  was  for  a 
woman  driving:  an  exercise  “too  manly 
for  town.”  The  sad  news  on  an  even- 
ing-paper bill,  “ Murder  of  all  Mission- 
aries in  South  Novabarba,”  merely  pro- 
voked the  comment,  “ What  a lot  of  mis- 
sionaries will  be  attracted  there  now  by 
the  hope  of  martyrdom !”  She  loved  pass- 
ing faces,  the  flower-girls,  the  shop  win- 
dows, every  touch  of  color  and  quaint- 


ness: enjoyed  the  surprise  of  a napping 
dog  sprinkled  by  a water-cart. 

“ I envy  you — you  get  pleasure  out  of 
everything,”  he  said. 

“ Those  who  don’t  enjoy  life  in  this 
world  will  get  punished  for  it  in  the 
next.” 

“ You  got  that  out  of  Dante — with 
your  green  eyes.” 

“ I don’t  remember  it.  But  I am  cer- 
tainly not  with  him  in  his  ‘ sorrow’s 
crown  of  sorrow  ’ theory.  For  me  to  re- 
member past  felicity  is  to  be  happy  over 
again;  and  every  gift  I’ve  had,  every  un- 
selfish word  it  has  been  vouchsafed  me 
to  hear,  gives  me  as  acute  pleasure  now 
as  in  its  first  freshness.” 

“ She  truly  believes,”  he  thought. 
“How  her  Faith  shines  beside  that  of 
theologians  for  whom  religion  is  a meta- 
physical mystery,  or  of  fools  for  whom 
it  is  a long-drawn  face!  For  her  all  is 
love  and  life.” 

That  night  his  landlady  brought  up  a 
letter  from  her  to  his  book-lined  study- 
bed-room.  The  mere  caligraphy  hurt 
him,  for  he  knew  it  meant  a strain  upon 
her  poor  eyes. 

“Do  forgive  me  for  having  seemed 
rude.  Indeed,  indeed,  I know  your  con- 
siderateness for  me,  and  I ought  to  have 
been  more  patient,  for  God  had  made  me 
very,  very  happy.  But  my  limbs  were 
aching  and  my  head  was  muddled,  and  I 
could  not  defend  myself.  But  I do  feel 
that  we  must  all  1 pull  in  ’ with  the 
Christ.  I never  try  to  1 pray  away  ’ poi- 
son. I always  try  to  apply  the  antidote. 
But  if  I simply  tried  to  help  people  with- 
out reference  to  His  desires,  I should 
fail,  however  successful  I might  seem  to 
mortal  eyes.  And  conversely  it  would 
be  a mockery  to  pray  to  Him  without  try- 
ing to  apply  the  antidote  myself.  But 
where  the  poison  is  (like  that  on  these 
Novabarbese  arrows)  one  to  which  there 
is  no  earthly  antidote;  in  cases  where  my 
hands  are  as  tied  as  if  some  one  was 
wounded  by  one  of  them — then  surely  I 
may  pray  without  self -contempt,  for  I 
think,  for  I know,  that  the  dear  Christ 
does  it  all,  if  only  we  care  enough  and 
pray  enough  about  it.” 

“ There  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  her,” 
he  thought  gloomily.  “ She  must  die.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AT  THE  BAZAR. 

On  the  Tuesday  afternoon — a stifling 
summer  afternoon  — the  Right  Hon- 
orable Robert  Broser  tore  himself  away 
from  the  Governmental  bench  of  the 
stuffy  Bill-factory,  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  Margaret  Engelborne’s  flat. 
He  was  like  a simmering  volcano,  ready 
to  shoot  flames  and  lava.  Since  his  en- 
counter with  Pont  he  had  avoided  meet- 
ing his  wife:  the  impulse  to  knock  her 
down  and  thus  cheat  himself  of  a con- 
vincing exposure  would  have  been  too 
strong.  Ah,  it  was  a wise,  if  uncon- 
scious uneasiness,  he  told  himself,  that 
had  taken  him  so  swiftly  from  Rome  to 
Orvieto.  Oh,  he  would  humble  her,  re- 
duce her  to  terms,  this  innocent-faced 
idealist ! 

But  a pretty  girl  had  thrust  forth  an 
interrogative  white-capped  head,  and  he 
must  assume  that  impassive  Parliamen- 
tary manner  reserved  for  the  keenest 
pricks.  He  put  a square  boot  in  the 
doorway.  “ My  wife  is  here,  Lady  Alle- 
gra  Broser,”  he  said,  with  calm  authori- 
tativeness. 

“ No,  your  lordship.” 

His  angry  blood  flushed  his  face  and 
burnt  in  his  veins.  The  base  intriguers! 
“But  she  is  usually  here  on  Tuesdays!” 
he  said. 

“ Yes,  my  lord,  and  on  Thursdays.  But 
to-day  she  couldn’t  come — she  has  a stall 
at  the  Great  Bazaar.” 

His  heart  beat  “ Fool.”  Had  he  not 
himself  given  her  to  understand  it  was 
necessary  for  his  sake  to  be  associated 
with  the  princesses  and  duchesses  who 
were  providing  for  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  soldiers  he  had  sent  out? 
Yes,  she  had  escaped  him.  And  now  she 
would  be  warned. 

“Ah,  of  course!  I forgot.  You 
needn’t  tell.  Mr.  Dominick  I called.”  He 
slipped  half-a-crown  into  her  hand. 

“ No,  your  lordship.  Thank  you,  my 
lord.” 

lie  turned  back.  “Mr.  Dominick  is 
in  ?” 

“ Yes,  my  lord.  Shall  I—” 

“ No,  no,  don’t  mention  iny  calling  at 
all.  Good-day.” 

In  the  street  a newsboy  was  shouting 
“ Great  British  Victory.”  Broser  added 
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himself  to  the  hustling  purchasers. 
“ Strange  I have  to  buy  my  news,”  he 
thought  as  he  got  into  his  hansom  and 
ordered  himself  to  be  driven  to  the 
Bazaar.  “ What  a good  fillip  for  the 
Bazaar!  If  we  could  only  get  a success 
in  South  Novabarba  now,  and  avenge 
those  bothersome,  meddling  missionaries, 
we  could  safely  stop  the  new  Division 
from  sailing  on  Thursday.” 

“ Broser ! Bob  Broser ! Hooray ! 
Bravo!”  Some  one  had  recognized  him, 
and  the  bystanders,  always  tindery  in 
those  days,  had  caught  fire.  People  were 
as  ready  to  break  out  in  cheers  as  the 
houses  in  bunting.  In  an  instant  the 
hansom  was  surrounded  by  a huzzahing 
mob,  excited  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
good  news  and  the  hero.  Perspiring  mor- 
tals ran  up  from  all  sides.  Broser’s  face 
glowed  in  the  old  schoolboy ish  way.  A 
young  man  took  the  horse’s  head — it 
looked  as  if  there  were  to  be  men  in  the 
shafts.  Broser  had  a sudden  vision  of 
himself  drawing  Allegra’s  carriage  at 
Midstoke,  and  it  interfered  with  his  en- 
joyment. Confound  these  fools — Raphael 
Dominick  would  look  out  of  his  window. 
“ No,  no,”  he  pleaded,  “ I’m  in  a hurry. 
Push  oil,  driver.”  Then  furiously,  “ Let 
go,  I tell  you,”  and  he  whirled  away  to 
a thunder  of  cheers. 

He  approached  the  Bazaar  through  an- 
other avenue  of  cheers  from  the  dense 
throng  of  the  poor  and  obscure  watch- 
ing the  passage  to  and  fro  of  the  rich 
and  celebrated,  and  even  among  the  lat- 
ter his  course  created  a buzz,  as,  feverish 
to  find  Allegro,  he  pushed  his  way 
through  the  sweltering  scented  mob, 
with  a chaotic  impression  of  flags,  flow- 
ers, gorgeous  kiosks,  chattering  women, 
glittering  stalls.  It  was  indeed  an  orgie 
of  femininity,  from  princesses  of  the 
blood  to  the  ladies  who  ruled  society  on 
a hundred  a year,  free  of  income  tax. 
Duchesses  voluminously  veiled  jostled 
actresses  in  piquant  hats  and  cajoling 
smiles,  and  flamboyant  society  beauties 
known  to  every  bookseller’s  window  re- 
vealed themselves  as  realities,  side  by 
side  with  the  shyer  damsels,  the  great 
heiresses,  and  the  beautiful  debutantes,  ir- 
responsible for  the  vulgar  paragraphs  of 
the  society  quidnuncs.  Broser  brushed 
roughly  by  these  amateur  beggars,  with 
their  self-conscious  irresistibility,  el- 
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bowed  his  way  through  shrill  conversa- 
tions. 

“Is  that  the  Duchess  of  Yarrow?” 

“Yes — they  used  to  call  her  Helen  of 
Troy  in  her  young  days.” 

“ She  looks  more  like  Helen  of  Avoir- 
dupois now.  Isn’t  that  Broser?” 

“ What  skimpy  dresses ! Call  these 
stylish  gowns  1 I guess  they’re  more  like 
night-gowns.” 

“You’re  too  fresh  from  Paris,  my 
dear.  I like  that  tall  gray-haired  woman 
with  the  black  hat — so  distinguished.” 

“ Probably  she  serves  in  a shop.  Look ! 
look!  there’s  Broser.” 

Broser’s  success  in  turning  these  con- 
versations on  himself  did  not  enliven 
him.  Journalists  darted  towards  him  like 
spiders,  kodaks  snapped  him  up  as  he 
passed. 

“ Hullo,  Bob ! Come  and  have  a 
drink,”  and  the  uncle  of  Polly’s  hus- 
band, old  Lord  Winch,  who  was  hobbling 
about  in  spats,  pulled  the  statesman  into 
a bar,  tended  by  young  noblemen  made  up 
excellently  as  barmen  and  not  noticeably 
disguised.  Miranda  Grey,  with  the  air 
of  a ministering  angel  receiving  the  mar- 
tyred saints  in  Paradise,  and  proffering 
the  cup  of  balm  to  their  tortured  lips, 
mixed  “ Novabarba  Squashes  ” for  infat- 
uated millionaires,  while  Lady  Dulsie 
Marjorimont,  looking  bewitching  and 
twenty  in  her  black  apron,  neglected  her 
duties  as  one  to  the  manner  bom. 

“ Where’s  Allegra  ?”  Broser  asked  her. 

“ She’s  at  the  literary  stall  by  the  foun- 
tain.” 

“ Have  you  heard  from  the  Fitzwin- 
ters  ?”  the  old  lord  inquired. 

“ No — yes.  Perhaps  my  wife  has.  Let 
us  go  and  ask.” 

“Where’s  the  hurry  as  long  as  you’re 
happy?  Let’s  have  another  drink — a fiz- 
zy one,  he ! he ! he  1 I suppose  you’re  not 
sorry  he’s  gone  to  Novabarba.” 

“ We  don’t  take  Fizzy  seriously,  or 
Joan  either.  She’ll  have  a pleasant  trip — 
Fizzy’s  yacht  is  a floating  hotel — but  as 
for  the  good  she’ll  do  with  her  staff  of 
nurses — ” He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
J oan  hated  him,  he  knew,  and  her  trump- 
eted enterprise — to  which  the  Morning 
Mirror  had  devoted  shameless  columns — 
seemed  to  him  only  to  accentuate  unne- 
cessarily for  the  public  the  darker  side 
of  imperial  glory. 


Ah!  there  was  Allegra  at  last,  radiant 
and  pure-eyed,  surrounded  by  courtiers 
whom  she  had  converted  into  customers. 
They  moved  away  delicately,  but  the 
dogging  reporters  drew  as  near  as  they 
dared.  Allegra’s  face,  according  to  the 
evening  papers,  “ showed  a pleased  sur- 
prise.” The  reporters  did  not  know  hus- 
band and  wife  had  not  met  for  days. 

With  a cold  smile  she  tendered  him  an 
autographed  photograph  of  himself.  “ One 
guinea,”  she  said. 

He  gave  her  a five-pound  note.  “ I 
don’t  remember  writing  it.”  He  stood  an 
instant,  turning  over  the  books  on  her 
stall,  to  keep  his  hands  from  striking  that 
saint’s  face,  aureoled  by  its  own  hair. 

“ There’s  another  big  British  victory,” 
he  said,  unconsciously  fingering  Raphael 
Dominick’s  poems.  Allegra  perceived  the 
reporters,  strove  loyally  to  look  delighted. 
Broser  ploughed  his  way  back  to  his  cab, 
digging  his  nails  into  his  palms. 

“ To  the  House,”  he  said  curtly. 

The  cabman — now  conscious  of  his 
fare — showed  his  Cockney  cuteness  by 
driving  to  Broser’s  own  house — the  well- 
known  comer  house  in  the  Belgravian 
square,  triumphantly  beflagged  like  all  its 
neighbors.  Broser  sprang  out  mechani- 
cally. His  door-step  was  occupied  by  an 
old  lady  carrying  an  ear-trumpet,  and  a 
smart  groom  carrying  a slim  folio.  Si- 
multaneously he  realized  that  it  was  the 
Duchess  of  Dalesbury  and  that  his  cab- 
man was  a clever  ass.  Ere  he  had  time 
to  act  on  either  discovery  his  house 
door  opened,  and  the  Duchess,  touching 
her  bonnet  respectfully  to  the  astonish- 
ed menial,  said  to  him  in  her  harsh  and 
now  tremulous  voice,  “ Not  at  home,  your 
Grace.”  Then,  motioning  to  her  groom 
to  hand  over  the  book,  she  said,  “ Tell  her 
ladyship  I am  very,  very  sorry  to  find  her 
out,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Dalesbury 
sends  her  his  new  book.” 

“Yes,  your  Grace,”  gasped  the  man, 
still  dazed.  As  the  Duchess  turned  she 
perceived  Broser,  and  cast  him  a look  of 
deadly  scorn.  He,  however,  with  his 
quick  brain,  had  grasped  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  his  eyes  danced  with  amuse- 
ment. The  Duchess,  he  knew,  had  often 
promised  to  return  Allegra’s  visits,  but 
being  resolved  not  to  set  foot  in  Broser’s 
house,  had  craftily  taken  this  opportuni- 
ty of  Allegra’s  advertised  presence  at  the 
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Bazaar.  On  her  way  to  Allegra’s  house 
the  old  lady  had  brooded  with  such  gusto 
on  the  sure  answer  with  its  respectful 
digital  touch,  “ Not  at  home,  your 
Grace,”  that  she  had  automatically  re- 
produced the  reply  with  its  gesture,  in- 
stead of  putting  the  question;  as  a rid- 
dler  sometimes  states  the  solution  in- 
stead of  the  conundrum. 

“ How  are  you.  Duchess  ?”  he  said  air- 
ily. Great  as  her  standing  was,  he  did 
not  care  now  whether  she  came  or  not. 
He  would  soon  be  making  peers  him- 
self. 

“ Eh  ?”  She  put  up  her  ear-trumpet. 
“ I don’t  think  I have  the  pleasure,  sir.” 

“Yes,  Duchess,  we  met  years  ago  at 
Midstoke.  You  liked  my  speech.”  The 
recollection  of  how  he  had  been  tickled 
by  her  praise  amused  him.  Now,  Princes 
hung  upon  his  word. 

“ What  happened  at  Midstoke  ?”  the 
Duchess  inquired  deafly. 

“You  liked  my  speech,”  he  shouted 
into  the  trumpet. 

“Like  your  screech?  No,  sir.  Nor 
your  manners  either.” 

As  her  groom  and  his  footman  were 
listening,  with  the  cabman  in  the  back- 
ground, Broser  winced. 

“ My  manners !”  he  thought  hotly. 
“ And  what  about  your  niece’s  morals  ?” 
But  with  his  wonted  resourcefulness  he 
said  to  the  ear-trumpet,  with  a pitying 
assumption  (for  the  servants’  benefit)  of 
humoring  a lunatic,  “I’ll  tell  Lady  Al- 
legra  that  you  called.” 

“What  I called  you?  Do!” 

He  lost  the  remains  of  his  temper. 
“ Have  you  had  a sunstroke?  You  ought 
not  to  stand — ” But  the  ear-trumpet  was 
jerked  away. 

“ Tell  her  also  that  I agree  with  her. 
Now  I see  you,  I feel  sure  the  war  is  a 
crime.” 

ITe  smiled  and  motioned  for  the  trump- 
et to  her  ear. 

“ There’s  another  great  British  vic- 
tory,” he  bawled  into  it. 

“ I always  said  you  had  the  devil’s  own 
luck,”  and  she  snatched  away  his  power 
of  repartee,  and  got  into  her  old-fash- 
ioned chariot. 

Broser,  tapping  his  forehead  signifi- 
cantly to  his  liveried  critic,  took  from 
his  hands  the  slim  folio. 

" Five  French  Cathedrals ” he  read. 


“ Good  old  Duke,”  he  thought  contemptu- 
ously. He  remembered  the  Duke’s  may- 
oralty, chuckled  over  a Club  anecdote 
about  an  alderman’s  saying  to  him : 
“Dook,  the  Duchess  and  I ’as  one  taste 
in  common.  We  both  love  weak  whiskey 
and  water.”  As  he  drove  to  the  House 
of  Commons  he  was  rather  pleased  at 
the  cabman’s  mistake.  How  else  would 
he  ever  have  seen  the  Duchess  touch  her 
bonnet  to  a footman?  Then  he  thought 
of  Thursday,  and  his  amusement  van- 
ished. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  BRINK  OF  LOVE. 

Allegra's  carriage  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  to  Margaret  on  the 
Thursday  afternoon,  as  the  new  outgo- 
ing Division  of  troops  was  to  march 
through  her  street  on  the  way  to  the  dock, 
and  London  had  shut  out  the  sky  with 
flags  and  the  pavements  with  people. 
The  Union  Jack  flew  bravely  from  Mar- 
garet’s open  window,  the  Royal  Stand- 
ard flung  its  gay  folds  over  Kit’s  never- 
raised  yellow  blind.  The  police  made  a 
path  for  Allegra  through  the  crowd  in 
front  of  the  building,  but  would  not  let 
her  carriage  wait. 

“Kit  is  so  glad  the  soldiers  are  pass- 
ing,” said  Margaret,  whose  desperate  de- 
sire to  survive  her  sister  endued  her  with 
miraculous  vitality.  “ She  never  thought 
to  hear  military  music  again.  We  are 
pretending  that  an  Engelbome  is  going 
out  to  fight  for  the  Empire,  and  we  are  so 
happy.” 

“ Then  she  doesn’t  want  my  music  to- 
day,” said  Allegra,  a shade  unsympathet- 
ically. 

“Perhaps  her  nerves  cannot  bear  too 
much  pleasure,”  Margaret  answered  un- 
expectedly. “ It  is  a shame  to  have 
dragged  you  here,  but  I shall  pretend 
your  visit  is  to  me,  and  in  honor  of  our 
soldiers.” 

“ Isn’t  it  getting  too  noisy  for  her  ?” 
Allegra  asked  evasively.  Spasmodic  cheers 
and  snatches  of  song  were  floating  up 
from  the  impatient  sight-seers. 

“ Her  gladness  will  overpower  every- 
thing. And  then  her  window  is  closed — 
it  will  all  be  deadened.  I only  hope  the 
pigeons  will  not  be  too  frightened  to 
come  to  tea.” 

“ Another  young  pair  of  lovers  ?” 
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“ No.  Real  nameless  pigeons  who  have 
lately  tapped  at  my  window-sill  at  meal- 
times, dear  things.  I hope  the  soldiers 
won’t  scare  them  away.” 

“ The  pigeon  is  Peace,”  thought  Alle- 
gra  with  her  old  trick  of  symbolism.  “ All 
the  tender  interests  of  Peace  are  banged 
and  blared  away.” 

The  bell  rang. 

“ Ah,  that  is  Miss  Oxager’s  ring.  She 
is  one  of  Kit’s  dearest  friends,  just  on  a 
visit  from  Australia.  How  brave  of  her 
to  come  through  the  crowd ! I don’t 
know  why  people  are  so  good  to  us.  But 
she  will  have  her  reward— she  will  meet 
you,  if  you  will  allow  her.  The  Austra- 
lians are  such  admirers  of  Mr.  Broser, 
you  know.” 

Allegra  talked  to  the  plump  elderly 
lady  with  the  shrewd  eyes  aud  the  lovable 
face  till  Raphael  arrived,  perspiring  from 
his  struggle,  and  Margaret  took  Miss  Ox- 
ager  in  to  Kit. 

They  sat  down  near  the  open  window 
and  talked,  the  liberal  sunshine,  the  fes- 
tive atmosphere  of  the  crowd,  the  firma- 
ment of  flags,  the  singing,  the  whistling, 
the  wafts  of  laughter,  exciting  them  de- 
spite themselves.  Ned  couched  at  their 
feet,  his  ears  cocked  up. 

“ I seem  to  have  known  you  all  my 
life,”  Raphael  said  suddenly. 

“ And  I have  known  you  since  your 
earliest  ‘ Fame.’  ” 

He  smiled  sadly.  “ Yes.  The  Germans 
in  America  make  their  wedding-cake  in 
the  form  of  a Cornucopia:  that  is  what 
we  should  have  done.  I ought  to  have 
carried  you  off  from  the  Midstoke  Town 
Hall.  I,  the  young  reporter,  and  you,  the 
great  Marshmont’s  daughter.  A news- 
paper romance,  indeed!”  He  went  on 
more  bitterly.  “ But  after  all,  what  was 
Broser  then?  I,  too,  might  have  become 
n politician,  a patriot — ” 

“ You  might  still — you  are  young — we 
need  idealists  in  Parliament.  My  father 
has  still  some  influence  in  his  shire — ” 

“ Don’t  remind  me  that  I am  young — 
that  I may  live  again.” 

“ I shall.  Why  should  you  not  raise 
your  coffin-lid  and  scramble  out,  like  the 
dead  in  Signorelli?” 

“Who  is  to  blow  the  trump  of  resur- 
rection ?” 

“Who?  Your  better  self.” 

“ That  is  you.” 


“I?” 

“ How  can  you  ask  ?” 

“ I thought  it  was  Margaret.” 

“ Haven’t  I told  you  Margaret  satisfies 
my  heart,  not  my  brain?  You  satisfy 
both.  I am  in  love  with  you,  and  you 
know  it.”  He  spoke  quite  simply,  making 
the  confession  as  quietly  as  he  had  re- 
ceived hers  at  Orvieto. 

She,  unembarrassed,  replied  in  the 
same  key : “ If  loving  me  help  to  resur- 
rect you,  I am  glad  of  it.” 

“ But  you ! What  do  you  feel  ?” 

“What  is  the  use  of  asking  that?  I 
am  bound.” 

“ Bound  ? You  with  your  free  intel- 
lect!” 

“ I was  bound  ere  my  intellect  was 
free.” 

“ But  now  that  it  is  free  ?” 

“ I am  bound.” 

“It  is  absurd.  The  you  that  married 
Broser  are  not  the  present  you.  The 
girl  that  promised  him  fidelity  is  dead. 
Do  you,  too,  prefer  labels  to  facts?” 

“ I prefer  feelings  to  arguments.” 

“ Then  what  do  you  feel  ?” 

“ I feel  chained  to  my  dead  self.” 

“ But  what  do  you  feel  about  me  ?” 

“ I feel  more  sorry  for  you  than  I have 
ever  been  for  myself.” 

“ That  is  love,  Allegra,”  he  said  grave- 
ly. It  was  the  first  time  he  had  used 
her  name;  all  the  air  seemed  to  vibrate 
tremulously  with  the  sound  of  it.  She 
was  frightened. 

“ Is  it  more  than  pity  ?”  she  murmured. 

“ Pity  is  akin  to  love.  The  tenderness 
in  your  voice  makes  me  turn  uneasily  in 
my  grave — it  is  like  the  spring  stirring 
in  the  grass  overhead.”  He  took  her 
hand.  “Allegra,  Angel  of  Resurrection, 
I am  waiting  to  hear  you  sound  the 
trumpet.” 

“How  can  I help  you?”  She  did  not 
withdraw  her  hand;  her  bosom  heaved 
painfully. 

“ Teach  me  to  know.” 

“ To  know?  You  know  everything.” 

“ Except  the  one  thing  which  matters. 
I have  always  been  so  outside  of  things 
— ever  since  the  first  flush  of  youth  was 
over.  I have  looked  on,  as  a deaf  man 
looks  on  at  a symphony,  seeing  only  a 
mad  gallop  of  fiddle-bows  and  a puffing 
into  brass  tubes.  What  does  it  mean  to 
hear f or  to  be  lapped  in  music?  What 
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does  it  mean  to  be  inside  things — to  be 
alive,  to  hope,  to  love,  to  dream,  to  be- 
lieve— to  see  children  grow  up  round  one, 
to  move  in  a real  world,  not  in  a shadow- 
mist,  to  row  in  real  water  that  resists  the 
oar  ? This  is  the  privilege  of  every  yokel 
— why  should  I be  cut  off  from  it?” 

“ You  cut  yourself  off.” 

“ No — not  now.  You  quoted  Goethe 
to  me  once.  But  how  can  I write  with 
love,  if  I am  loveless?  I cling  to  you, 
Allegra,  as  a drowning  man  clings  to  a 
boat,  begging  to  be  taken  in.” 

“ But  if  there  is  no  room?”  she  said 
gently. 

“ Ah,  yes,  Broser  fills  it  all  up.”  He 
loosed  his  grip.  “And  so  you  hack  at 
my  hands,  and  I may  drown.” 

“ No — swim  on.  Fight  for  your  life. 
The  water  is  real.  You  will  find  it  sus- 
tain you.” 

“Swim  alone?  In  the  great  void? 
You  are  cruel.” 

“ Am  I crueler  to  you  than  to  myself?” 

“Yes — you  called  me  into  your  life,” 
he  said  harshly.  He  got  up.  “ I pray- 
ed not  to  be  awakened.  I tried  not  to 
3peak  to  you.” 

She  hid  her  face.  “ You  have  the  right 
to  reproach  me.  I was  mad,  unstrung, 
superstitious.  I had  prayed  for  a De- 
liverer— and  you  came.” 

“ And  now  I am  to  go.  And  neither 
- of  us  is  to  be  delivered?” 

“ It  would  not  be  a deliverance.  Think, 
Raphael.”  His  name  came  involuntarily. 

“ I have  had  enough  of  thinking.  Let 
us  act.” 

“ And  what  shall  we  do?” 

“ The  simple  lyric  thing.  We  shall 
live  and  love.  With  you,  it  would  be 
worth  going  on.  Without  you — ” He 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“We  should  be  socially  crippled — we 
could  do  nothing  for  the  world.” 

“For  what  world — yours,  or  Barda’s? 
Or  Ned’s  world  of  scents?  There  is  no 
world  but  what  surrounds  the  individual 
soul.” 

“ But  we  can  help  other  souls.” 

“ You  can  help  my  soul.  But  these 
lower  species,  howling  down  there  in  the 
street — as  they  howled  when  Nero  made 
a bonfire  of  the  Christians — what  can  you 
do  for  them?  Leave  them  to  their  twad- 
dling parsons,  their  sentimental  novel- 
ists, their  jingly  composers.  As  well  try 


to  influence  the  four  hundred  millions 
pullulating  in  China.  This  itch  for  in- 
terference is  a mere  disease.  You  don’t 
even  interfere.  You  only  dream  and 
sentimentalize  about  it.  Haven’t  you 
found  yourself  out  yet  ?” 

“You  are  hard  on  me,”  she  said 
humbly.  “ Since  I have  seen  Margaret’s 
life,  I have  tried  to  do  things:  she  has 
made  me  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
stronger  soul — if  mine  be  the  stronger — 
to  serve  the  weaker.  My  husband  is  a 
great  force.  I cannot  move  him  now; 
but  the  war  will  soon  be  over,  and  then, 
if  I am  patient — ” 

“ And  then  ? Believe  me,  Allegra,  one 
day  of  sunshine  like  this  diffuses  more 
happiness  than  a season’s  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Power  that  made  the  world 
will  mend  it.” 

“ But  what  if  our  help  is  necessary?” 

“ We  are  too  presumptuous.  Aeons 
elapsed  before  we  appeared  at  all.  Our 
habitation  was  prepared  for  us — the  sci- 
entist and  the  Psalmist  agree.  The  Cre- 
ation wasn’t  referred  to  an  Executive 
Committee,  or  no  doubt  Joan  would  have 
been  on  it.” 

“ You  paralyze  the  will.” 

“Why  should  you  upbear  the  world? 
Are  you  Atlas?  No;  you  are  Allegra, — 
Allegra,  the  spirit  of  joy.  Be  true  to 
your  name.” 

“ I have  another  name,  Broser.  And 
yet  another — Marjorimont.  I must  be 
true  to  those.” 

“ Ah,  even  the  blot  on  the  ’scutcheon 
counts!”  he  said  bitterly. 

“ Yes,”  she  answered  defiantly.  “ I 
think  my  father  underrated  the  inspira- 
tion of  tradition.  Noblesse  oblige . Think 
of  the  newspapers.  Another  society 
scandal ! And  how  my  father  would  suf- 
fer— without  reference  to  ’scutcheons ! 
Hasn’t  he  suffered  enough?  And  aren’t 
there  enough  wicked  women  ?” 

“ Then  it  is  time  for  a good  woman — ” 

“Think  of  Margaret!  Think  of  Kit! 
Would  they  call  me  a good  woman  !”  A 
horrid  image  of  the  Duchess  painted  it- 
self on  her  retina,  a stony  statue  of 
judgment,  flinging  away  her  ear-trumpet, 
lest  any  plea  for  mercy  reach  her  ear. 

“ Margaret  and  Kit  do  not  think.  They 
accept  the  world’s  morality,  as  they  ac- 
cept the  color  of  their  hair.  Margaret 
told  me  she  was  twenty-tw'o  before  she 
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knew  there  was  such  a thing  in  the  world 
as  a bad  woman.  What  can  she  know  of 
the  realities  of  things?” 

“ That  is  to  know  the  realities  of 
things : not  to  know  there  are  bad  women. 
The  bad  women  are  unreal:  nightmares, 
monsters,  chimeras  dire,  that  should  be 
swept  out  of  the  centre  of  consciousness. 
Life  tends  to  be  simple  and  sweet  as 
grass  to  be  green  in  the  sun.” 

“ That  is  what  I say : and  you  remain 
chained  to  a man  you  have  ceased  to 
love  and  a woman  you  have  ceased  to  be.” 

“ I remain  responsible  for  both.” 

“ Ah,  you  are  thirteenth  century.  And 
I took  you  for  twenty-first.” 

“Yes — I was  older  than  I looked.  Or 
is  it  younger?” 

“ You  can  still  jest.” 

“ To  prevent  myself  weeping.” 

“Ah,  you  do  feel.  Trust  yourself  to 
me,  Allegra.  We  will  look  down  on  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Let  me  be 
indeed  your  Deliverer.” 

“You  delivered  me  without  knowing 
it.  You  sent  me  to  Margaret.” 

“ And  she  has  asphyxiated  you  with 
her  mediaeval  atmosphere!  You  listen 
to  Margaret — Margaret,  who  is  ready  to 
immolate  all  human  happiness  on  the  al- 
tar of  faith,  who  defends  every  historic 
perversion  of  zealotry,  the  Inquisition  it- 
self. And  I thought  I had  met  a modern 
woman.  Ah,  my  first  theory  was  right: 
no  woman  will  ever  face  life.”  He 
looked  at  her  sardonically.  “ How  I envy 
Broser  his  talons!  These  are  the  men 
to  whom  women  yield  everything.” 

“ You  are  cruel  to  me,”  she  said,  paling. 

“ You  hack  at  my  hands,”  he  repeated. 
“You  drive  me  back  to  drown.” 

Her  heart’s  tears  flooded  her  eyes  at 
last. 

“ Why  is  life  such  a tangle?  I meant 
you  to  help  me,  and  now  I have  hurt 
you.” 

Her  tears  softened  him.  “No;  you  have 
only  left  me  as  I was,  after  just  a peep 
into  the  world  of  meaning.  O for  Mar- 
garet's light — pains  and  all!  Only  the 
darkness  is  unbearable.” 

“I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  But  I 
thought  you  wrould  be  content  to  be  my 
friend.  After  all  we  are  souls — ” 

He  froze  again.  “ Conversation  with 
a woman  is  impossible.” 


“Yes,  when  the  Beyond-Man  sinks  to 
a Man.” 

“I  am  tired  of  being  a Beyond-Man. 
It  is  so  lonely.”  He  took  his  hat  and 
stick.  “ I was  foolish  to  live  on.” 

“ You  were  not  foolish,”  she  said,  ter- 
rified. “Live  on  for  my  sake.  I wish 
to  feel  you  strong,  believing  in  good. 
Sing  on — I won’t  have  your  voice  stilled.” 

He  laughed  mockingly.  “ Spare  me 
platitudes.  You  will  next  tell  me  to  be 
manly  and  join  the  troops  for  Novabarba. 
But  there  are  severer  forms  of  manli- 
ness. Good-by.  We  shall  not  meet 
again.” 

“ Where  are  you  going  ?”  Her  hyper- 
sensitive nerves  already  felt  a dozen 
forms  of  suicide. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  I shall  not  use  the 
conventional  threat.  I am  only  going 
back  to  my  books  and  my  thoughts.  Prob- 
ably in  my  own  room  the  sunshine  will 
look  less  mocking.  Life  is  very,  very 
long,  but  one  must  bear  it.  Contempt  of 
the  world  once  meant  love  of  the  divine. 
I have  not  even  that  to  fall  back  on.  If 
only  I could  give  my  life  to  Kit  or  Mar- 
garet. It’s  a somewhat  ingeniously  mud- 
dled universe,  nicht  wahrf  as  Pont  would 
say.  You  and  Pont — my  first  illusion 
and  my  last.” 

She  turned  towards  the  door.  “But 
why  are  we  not  to  meet  again?”  she  said 
desperately. 

“Ah,  a woman  can  never  face  a fact. 
Evasive,  elusive,  she  loves  to  play  with 
possibilities,  to  dodge  realities.” 

A wilder  cheering  rose  from  the  street. 

“ The  soldiers  are  coming,”  said  Al- 
legra. “ You  will  not  be  able  to  get 
by.  You  had  better  wait  till  they  pass.” 

Raphael  paused  uncertainly. 

“ Bravo,  Broser.  Hooray  for  Fighting 
Bob!”  The  cheers  grew  more  distinct. 
Allegra,  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw 
a hansom  bowling  along,  specially  re- 
spected by  the  mounted  police,  who  had 
now  stopped  all  traffic. 

“ See  the  conquering  hero  conies. 

Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drums/' 

The  mob  commenced  to  sing. 

“ Surely  my  husband  is  not  heralding 
the  procession,”  Allegra  murmured. 

Raphael  came  to  her  side.  “Yes — he 
is  stopping  here.” 

A delirious  mob  surged  round  the  ar- 
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rested  hansom;  Broser  was  scowling,  dis- 
gusted by  this  second  contretemps  of 
popularity.  Raphael  looked  at  Allegra. 

“ Now  you  must  stay  with  me,”  she 
said. 

Baphael  stuck  his  hand  out  of  the 
window  and  tore  the  Union  Jack  from 
its  fastenings. 

“Bravo!  Bravo!”  he  shouted,  waving 
it  frenziedly.  Then  joining  in  the  cho- 
rus with  a melodious  voice  that  startled 
Allegra  as  much  as  his  behavior,  he 
sang,  with  the  ornate  flourishes: 

“ Myrtles  wreathe  and  roses  twine. 

To  deck  the  hero’s  brows  divine.” 

Broser  looked  up  and  saw  him  and 
Allegra  side  by  side. 

chapter  xx. 

THE  BRINK  OP  DEATH. 

Raphael  Dominick  waved  his  flag 
amicably  at  Broser  as  he  entered  the 
room. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Broser  ? De- 
lighted to  meet  you  again  under  such 
auspicious  conditions.” 

Broser  gave  him  a haughty  stare.  To 
him  Raphael  appeared  like  some  undcr- 
clerk  of  his  Department  caught  disport- 
ing himself  in  office  hours,  yet  para- 
doxically backed  up  by  the  Premier. 

“What  are  you  doing,  Lady  Allegra,” 
he  said  bluntly,  “ in  Mr.  Dominick’s 
flat?” 

“ It  is  not  Mr.  Dominick’s  flat,”  she 
cried,  and  then  bit  her  tongue  for  hav- 
ing answered  his  insolent  question. 

“ And  at  Orvieto  it  wasn’t  your  room ! 
A singular  coincidence.  May  J ask,  sir, 
why  I find  my  wife  here?” 

“ Don’t  answer  him,”  cried  Allegra. 
“ What  right  has  he  to  follow  me  ?” 

“ Perhaps  he  wished,  like  you,  to  see 
his  soldiers  from  this  excellent  point  of 
vantage.  Will  you  take  a chair  at  the 
window,  Mr.  Broser?” 

“ I am  more  likely  to  throw  you  out 
of  it.” 

“ On  the  heads  of  your  worshippers ! 
Oh,  fie!  Fighting  Bob  must  not  take  him- 
self so  literally.  It  would  be  kinder  to 
make  them  a speech.  Listen!  They  are 
still  calling  for  you.  Do  make  them 
happy.  The  ironic  gods  are  in  form  to- 
day, but  that  would  complete  my  enjoy- 
ment of  the  situation.” 


“ This  persiflage  will  not  save  you 
from  an  explanation,  sir,”  Broser  roared. 

“Gently,  gently,  sir.  Your  head  is 
not  out  of  the  window.” 

Margaret  limped  in.  Allegra  drew  a 
half-sob  of  relief.  “ Miss  Engelborne,” 
she  said,  “my  husband  has  come  to  see 
me  home  through  the  crowd.  The  car- 
riage wasn’t  allowed  to  wait.” 

Margaret  bowed  and  smiled.  “ It’s  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good. 
My  flat  will  always  feel  honored  to  have 
had  a visit  from  Mr.  Broser.  I hope 
Lady  Allegra  has  told  you  what  an  Im- 
perialist I am !” 

Allegra  could  have  stabbed  her  for 
stupidity  with  one  of  her  own  Indian 
daggers.  She  knew  that  Margaret  was 
dying  to  bring  in  her  Anglo-Imperial, 
Miss  Oxager,  but  she  spitefully  forbore 
to  suggest  it.  A polite  conversation  en- 
sued, mainly  on  the  probabilities  of  a 
speedy  subjugation  of  Novabarba.  It 
was  one  of  those  comedy  truces  that  in- 
terrupt tragedy,  and  the  final  touch  was 
given  to  it  when  the  shining  seraph 
brought  in  tea  and  pent  the  storm  in  a 
teacup.  Raphael  helped  Broser  to  sugar. 
The  exquisite  and  bitter  laughter  he 
had  professed  to  derive  from  the  social 
panorama  was  his  in  full  measure  as 
he  watched  the  silent  fume  o£  this  great 
creature,  this  monster  of  will  - power, 
through  whose  small  self-seeking  a great 
Empire  was  being  made  bigger,  as  a 
railway  is  extended  for  the  world’s  bene- 
fit and  the  shareholders’  percentage.  And 
he  thought  of  Kit  lying  in  earthly  dark- 
ness and  heavenly  light  under  the  same 
roof  that  sheltered  this  archmaterialist : 
the  crucified  girl  and  the  complacent 
Ca?sar. 

When  Margaret  went  back  to  Miss 
Oxager,  Raphael  took  the  word.  “Let 
us  have  no  more  of  this  farce,  Mr.  Bro- 
ser. You  have  gathered  by  now  that 
this  is  not  my  flat,  and  that  your  wife’s 
errand  here  is  one  of  mercy.” 

Broser  gave  him  a baffled  scowl. 

“ Still  your  scowl  is  not  unwarranted 
— for — I am  in  love  with  your  wife.” 

Broser,  with  his  quick  adaptability, 
caught  his  tone.  “ Then  you  have  more 
taste  than  discretion.” 

“ But  your  wife,  alas ! is  not  in  love 
with  me.” 

“ Then  she  has  both  discretion  and 
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taste.  In  consequence,  she  will  at  once 
put  an  end  to  your  acquaintance.” 

“ My  dear  Robert,  I shall  certainly 
choose  my  own  friends.” 

“ And  lovers?” 

Allegra’s  color  came  and  went. 

“ Come,  come,  Lady  Allegra,”  Broser 
went  on.  “You  promised  to  remember 
my  dignity.” 

“Remember  mine,  please.” 

“ Don’t  let  us  bandy  words.  I am  not 
going  into  subtleties.  Things  are  al- 
ways plain  enough.” 

“ To  the  superficial,”  Raphael  added 
dryly. 

“ I hope  there  isn't  anything  below  the 
surface,”  Broser  retorted.  “ I must  in- 
sist, Lady  Allegra,  that  this  room  and 
this  gentleman  see  you  no  more.”  He 
offered  her  his  arm  with  imperious  mock- 
ery. Allegra  drew  back. 

“ I am  afraid,  Mr.  Broser,”  said  Raph- 
ael, with  a gentle  smile,  “ we  are  fellow- 
sufferers.” 

“You — !”  And  Broser,  growing  apo- 
plectic, made  a motion  as  if  to  strike 
him.  Allegra  stepped  between  them. 

“ Don’t  take  him  seriously,  my  dear 
Lady  Allegra.  He  cannot  afford  to 
make  a scene.  It  is  the  hour  of  his 
star.” 

Raphaels  detached  impersonal  view  of 
things,  which  had  so  often  irritated  Al- 
legra, maddened  her  husband.  “ If  I 
horsewhipped  you,  sir,”  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone  of  impotent  fury,  “ it  would 
discredit  me  in  nobody’s  eyes.” 

“Discredit  you?  It  would  be  the 
crowning  stroke  of  your  career.  Phys- 
ical force  is  at  a premium  to-day.  It 
would  show  you  did  not  merely  send  out 
your  mercenaries  to  fight.  I confess  I 
should  itch  to  try  this  many-headed  stick 
myself,  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence 
of  the  charming  lady  wdiose  life  you 
have  darkened,  the  Titania  who  has  out- 
grown her  adoration,  but  who  still  clings 
to  you  with  a blind  superstition  and  a 
wifely  devotion  even  I have  failed  to 
sap.” 

“ You  confess  it,  you  shameless  black- 
guard!” 

“ Ah — you  recognize  a brother.  It  is 
so  rarely  I meet  a man  of  my  own  met- 
tle, devoid  like  myself  of  morals  and 
religion,  that  but  for  the  pain  we  are 
giving  your  wife,  I should  rejoice  in 


the  prolongation  of  this  unique  conver- 
sation.” 

Broser  gasped.  “ Is  this  a lunatic, 
Allegra?” 

“Please,  don’t  say  you  believe  in  any- 
thing outside  yourself,”  Raphael  en- 
treated, “ that  you  recognize  any  law  but 
your  own  will.  Don’t  let  us  play  the 
game  on  conventional  lines.  Why,  we 
might  as  well  start  talking  of  a duel. 
There  is  certainly  a goodly  choice  of 
weapons.” 

Broser’s  eye  followed  Raphael’s  and  his 
face  paled  before  Margaret’s  bristling 
armory.  “ Come,  Allegra,”  he  said  per- 
emptorily. 

The  faint  strains  of  military  music 
were  borne  to  their  ears. 

“Ah,”  said  Raphael,  “here  come  the 
men  you  are  sending  to  death.  Show 
yourself  to  them  at  the  window.  Let 
them  cry  morituri  te  salutamus — we  sa- 
lute thee,  Caesar,  we  who  are  about  to  die.” 

Allegra  sprang  to  the  window  and 
shut  it  down.  Overstrung  by  the  two 
scenes  she  had  passed  through,  every 
nerve  quivered.  “ I don’t  want  to  hear 
them,”  she  cried-  hysterically.  “ If  you 
knew  how  the  thought  of  them  stabs  me, 
Robert.  Can’t  you  spare  them,  Robert? 
Do,  Robert  dear.” 

“ How  can  you  talk  so  wildly — and  be- 
fore a stranger!” 

“But  you  can  end  it  all — do  end  it 
all,  I know  you  can.  Aren’t  the  Nova- 
barbese  suing  for  peace  ?” 

“ I am  surprised  at  you.  Come !”  He 
seized  her  arm  rudely.  She  was  trem- 
bling in  every  limb. 

She  tore  herself  from  his  grasp  and  fell 
sobbing  on  the  couch. 

Broser’s  eyes  protruded  semi-ludi- 
crously — his  expression  when  thwarted 
by  trifles. 

“ People  must  die  for  the  good  of  their 
country,”  he  said  harshly.  “Novabarba 
is  worth  the  price.” 

Raphael  snatched  an  arrow  from  the 
wall.  “ One  touch  of  this  poisoned 
Novabarbese  arrow,  and  you  die  for  the 
good  of  your  country.” 

Broser  retreated  towards  Allegra’s 
couch.  “ Come  away,  Allegra,  from  this 
madman  of  yours.”  He  lifted  her  to  her 
feet. 

Raphael  smiled  sardonically.  His 
strange  eyes  shone.  “ A madman  who 
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has  not  even  the  sanity  to  kill  you.  A 
madman — yes,  a man  who  once  dreamed 
of  a righteous  world,  and  then,  cheated 
of  that  vision,  dreamed  yet  again — of  a 
woman’s  love.  A madman  indeed!  Not 
for  such  as  me,  these  wonderful  women, 
but  only  for  such  as  you,  tramplers 
through  life.  You  enfold  the  angels 
with  your  gross  carnal  arms,  while  we 
shadows — must  be  content  with  shadows. 
You  are  a great  man,  Robert  Broser,  you 
will  live  in  history,  and  I am  only  a poor 
poet  whose  name  is  written  in  water; 
but  this  woman  was  meant  for  me.  She 
knows  it  in  her  soul,  but  she  leaves  me 
to  die  alone.” 

“ No,  no,  Raphael.  I would  have  you 
live.” 

“ Alone?”  . 

“ Alone.  Even  as  I.” 

“ But  you  are  not  alone.” 

“ No — I have  not  even  my  loneliness 
to  myself.  How  I envy  you!  You  are 
alone  to  live  and  dream  and  think.  You 
do  not  belong  to  any  one.” 

“ Nor  you : no  soul  can  own  another.” 

Broser  waved  a hand,  as  brushing  him 
away.  “ My  wife  knows  her  duty.” 

“ Her  duty  is  to  herself.  Nothing  else 
is  real.” 

“ My  duty  to  myself  is  my  duty  to  my 
bond,”  Allegra  pleaded. 

“ There  speaks  the  voice  of  savage 
ages.  I ask  you  to  be  free — in  his  very 
face — and  come  to  me,  in  the  light  of 
day.” 

“You  devil!”  Broser  gasped.  “You 
would  poison  her  soul,  as  you  would 
poison  my  body.” 

“ I am  speaking  to  Lady  Allegra.” 

“ I cannot.  Our  world  is  so  full  of 
evil.  No  one  would  understand.” 

“ Then  I will  no  longer  play  at  being 
dead.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  she  breathed. 

“ I will  have  the  courage  to  die.” 

Allegra  was  darting  towards  him: 
Broser  held  her  back.  This  time  the 
mocking  smile  was  his.  “ A pretty  gen- 
tleman ! To  kill  himself  in  a lady’s 
apartment — with  a dying  girl,  too,  on 
the  premises.” 

The  arrow  drooped  in  Raphael’s  hand. 
Then,  with  a muttered  “ Good-by,”  he 
walked  rapidly  doorward. 

“ Stop  him ! stop  him !”  she  cried. 
“ Don’t  let  him  take  it  away.” 
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Broser  sneered.  “ He’ll  not  hurt  him- 
self.” 

Allegra  ran  to  the  door.  Raphael  was 
in  a mad  mood,  she  felt.  Ilis  freak  with 
the  flag  had  shown  her  a new  Raphael, 
lie  was  capable  of  anything.  “ Throw 
it  down,”  she  implored. 

“ No.  Good-by.” 

She  plucked  at  it  suddenly.  He  wrested 
it  back.  She  uttered  a cry.  The  point 
had  pricked  her  upper  /irm  near  the 
shoulder.  Raphael,  terrified,  let  the 
weapon  drop.  A great  hush  fell  over 
Allegra’s  soul. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  said  Raphael.  His 
face  was  ashen;  his  voice  and  his  limbs 
trembled. 

Her  voice  was  low  but  steady.  “ It 
ran  into  my  arm.”  There  was  an  in- 
stant of  weird  silence. 

“Good  God!”  Broser  shrieked.  “You 
have  killed  my  wife.” 

“ No,  no ; it  was  my  own  stupidity.” 
She  was  dazed:  her  voice  sounded  un- 
natural to  herself. 

Broser  began  rolling  up  her  sleeve. 
“But  something  can  be  done,”  he  cried. 
“ There  is  only  a little  red  swelling — 
and  a few  drops  of  blood.” 

“ Nothing  can  be  done,”  she  said 
simply.  “ It  takes  five  minutes  to  begin 
to  work,  and  then  I shall  die  quickly.” 

He  rang  the  bell  in  a frenzy.  “ Where 
is  this  person?  She  must  know  what  to 
do.” 

“ Perhaps  cauterizing,”  said  Raphael 
hoarsely. 

The  servant  hurried  in,  respectfully 
interrogative,  an  irritation  in  such  a 
crisis. 

“Where  is  Miss  Engelborne?”  Broser 
snapped. 

Oh,  but  this  was  incredible!  Neither 
Broser  nor  Raphael  yet  realized  that  Al- 
legra could  die,  though  cold  sweats  were 
breaking  out  all  over  their  bodies,  and 
their  hearts  were  thumping  like  pistons. 
Only  Allegra  felt  that  death  was  upon 
her,  with  the  unexpectedness  of  every- 
thing in  life.  There  came  oddly  into 'her 
brain  scenes  from  “ The  Vision  of  Mirza,” 
which  had  so  impressed  her  in  childhood : 
the  multitudes  in  pursuit  of  bubbles  fall- 
ing through  the  trap-doors  in  the  bridge. 
Well,  was  it  not  best  to  slip  suddenly 
out  of  the  procession?  What  was  there 
for  her  on  the  long,  long  bridge  with  its 
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threescore  and  ten  arches?  Only  the 
hovering  passions  and  harpies.  Perhaps 
in  a few  minutes  she  would  be  on  the 
shining  islands.  Then  the  horror  of  the 
coming  agony  began  to  crawl  and  creep 
through  her  veins  like  a myriad  live 
things.  The  shining  islands  were  blotted 
out — she  could  think  only  of  the  racking 
voyage,  not  of  the  harbor. 

Summoned  by  the  mystified  maid, 
Margaret  dragged  herself  into  the  room: 
its  dazed  terror  communicated  itself 
subtly  to  her.  Her  eye  fell  first  on 
Raphael,  who  was  stooping  to  pick  up 
the  arrow. 

“ You  are  poisoned,  Raphael!”  Neither 
he  nor  she  noticed  that  she  called  him 
thus. 

“Nothing  so  fortunate,”  he  groaned, 
throwing  the  arrow  behind  the  piano. 

“It  is  I,  Margaret,”  said  Allegra. 

“You!” 

“ Don’t  . fool  about  I”  Broser  burst 
forth.  “Where  is  the  nearest  doctor? 
Quick ! Quick !” 

But  Margaret  had  sprung  upon  A1-. 
legra’s  bared  arm  like  a tigress : her 
mouth  was  at  the  wound. 

“ No ! No !”  Allegra  fought  with  her, 
pushed  her  face  away  with  the  other 
hand.  “You  shall  not.  You  have  Kit 
to  live  for.” 

Raphael  pulled  Margaret  away.  “ That 
is  my  business.  This  death  is  mine. 
Give  it  me.” 

But  Allegra  beat  him  off  desperately: 

“ No,  no ; let  me  alone.  It  is  the  best 
way  out!” 

“Die  in  agony!  You!”  Raphael  gasp- 
ed. But  he  could  not  prevail. 

“ Where  is  the  nearest  doctor,  I ask 
you?”  Broser  roared  at  Margaret. 

“ He . could  not  come  in  time,”  Mar- 
garet moaned. 

“ But  he  shall  come  in  time.” 

“ He  could  do  nothing,”  said  Allegra. 

“But  he  shall  do  something.  There 
must  be  something  to  inject,  to  swallow — 
Where  is  he?  I’ll  go  myself.” 

The  cheers  they  had  not  noticed  forced 
themselves  now  through  the  closed  win- 
dow. The  music  was  coming  nearer. 

“ Nobody  could  get  through  the 
crowd,”  said  Raphael  hopelessly. 

Broser’s  pallor  became  ghastly.  He 
flung  open  the  window — nothing  but 
flags  above,  black  myriads  of  heads  be- 


low. “Good  God!”  he  cried,  the  full 
horror  beginning  to  grip  him.  “Is  my 
wife  to  die  like  a rat  in  a hole?  Damn 
this  mob !” 

“ They  have  come  to  see  your  sol- 
diers,” said  Allegra,  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  death.  “ God  wills  that  you  shall 
see  me  die  by  a Novabarbese  arrow — 
like  my  brother.” 

Broser  thrust  his  head  out  farther. 
“Is  there  a doctor  down  there?”  he 
shouted. 

A few  heads  turned,  looked  up. 

“ Is  there  a doctor  down  there  ?” 

“ Broser ! Bravo,  Bob ! Hooray  for 
Broser!”  The  crowd  took  up  the  cheer. 

“ Silence ! Silence !”  he  cried  hoarse- 
ly* 

“ Silence ! He’s  going  to  speak ! 
Speech ! Speech !” 

“Is  there  a doctor  among  you?” 

“Three  cheers  for  Fighting  Bob! 
Hooray!  Hooray!  Hooray!  For  he’s 
a jolly  good  fellow!”  The  song  was 
taken  up  all  down  the  line:  it  flew  to 
meet  the  martial  music  that  grew  mo- 
mently louder  and  nearer.  Broser  saw 
the  bear-skins  and  helmets  on  the  hori- 
zon. He  felt  like  a cockle-boat  before 
a tempestuous  ocean.  His  face  grew  apo- 
plectic. He  turned  back  to  Allegra : 

“ Good  God !”  he  cried,  choking.  “ To 
see  you  die  and  not  be  able  to  help  you !” 

His  agitation  smote  tenderness  for 
him  through  Allegra’s  daze,  and  the  soft- 
ening thrill  unloosed  a flooding  wave  of 
self-commiseration.  Oh  God,  the  pity  of 
it ! To  have  had  such  vast  opportunities 
in  the  world — health,  wealth,  birth,  beau- 
ty— and  to  go  down  to  the  darkness  a 
miserable  failure!  A phrase  began  buzz- 
ing in  her  brain.  “ To  Allegra  at 
Forty,”  “ To  Allegra  at  Forty.”  Ah,  it 
was  well  she  had  read  that  letter  prema- 
turely. Its  sentences  started  repeating 
themselves : 

“ But  if  you  despair  of  your  own  hap- 
piness, remember,  dear,  there  is  always 
the  life  of  service...  Perhaps  you  have 
fallen  by  the  way,  into  the  slough  of 
selfishness.” 

Yes,  indeed,  she  had  “ fallen  by  the 
way.”  Oh,  if  God  would  only  give  her 
another  chance!  But  no,  that  could  not 
be.  Already  she  felt  the  pricking  in  her 
veins,  the  buzzing  in  her  ears.  She  saw 
herself  in  the  dear  old  house  of  her  girl- 
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hood,  writing  the  letter  to  herself,  and 
great  tears  began  to  trickle  down  her 
white  cheeks. 

Margaret  was  on  the  floor  groping  for 
the  arrow  behind  the  piano  pedals.  “ If 
it  should  not  be  a poisoned  one!”  she 
whispered. 

« Is  there  any  doubt  of  it?”  Raphael 
breathed,  his  heart  going  off  at  a frenzied 
gallop. 

She  drew  forth  the  arrow.  “ I cannot 
tell.  I mixed  them  up.” 

“ O God,  let  it  not  be  a poisoned 
one!”  Raphael  uttered  the  first  sponta- 
neous prayer  of  his  manhood,  and  even 
as  he  did  so  he  felt  it  was  the  most  fu- 
tile and  absurd  prayer  imaginable — nay, 
his  very  synonym  to  Margaret  for  vain 
petitioning.  The  arrow  was  poisoned, 
or  it  was  not. 

Margaret  sprang  up  wildly.  “ Alle- 
gra!  Allegra!  God  will  not  let  you  die. 
It  must  be  a harmless  arrow,  it  must 
be.” 

“ But  I feel — I feel  the  poison  begin- 
ning to  work.” 

Margaret  put  her  arms  round  her. 
“ No,  no;  God  will  not  let  you  die.” 

“ It  would  have  worked  by  now — it  is 
ten  minutes,”  cried  Raphael. 

“ It  is  not  three,”  said  Allegra,  her 
dreadful  calm  returning.  “ I looked  at 
the  clock.” 

“Two  minutes  more!”  said  Raphael 
huskily.  “ Must  we  wait  two  eternities?” 

“ Don't  worry  any  more,  Robert.  I 
have  only  two  minutes.  Give  me  your 
hand.” 

Margaret  released  Allegra  and  mo- 
tioned to  Raphael  to  follow  her.  They 
stole  outside,  to  join  in  heart-broken 
prayer  and  wordless  hope;  Raphael  seek- 
ing as  humbly  as  Margaret  to  “ pray 
away  poison.” 

Broser’s  look  was  like  a trapped 
beast’s.  Impotence  was  terrible  to  him. 
Allegra  let  her  head  fall  on  his  shoulder. 
This  beautiful  creature — this  unbardd 
white  arm — to  be  plucked  from  him,  to 
go  down  to  corruption — impossible!  But 
he  had  felt  the  same  when  Susannah 
was  being  taken,  and  yet  she  had  been 
taken. 

“ Try  to  remember,”  Allegra  said 
brokenly,  “ that  I was  not  so  bad  to  the 
children.  I think  they  will  be  a little 
sorry.” 


“ Yes,  I will  forgive  you,  Allegra.  I 
will  think  only  of  our  happy  years.” 

“ It  is  beginning  to  burn.  Oh,  my  poor 
father!  My  poor  father!” 

The  soldiers  were  passing  at  last.  The 
music,  the  cheers,  the  sunshine — was  she 
to  leave  this  intoxicating,  beautiful 
world?  Farewell,  blue  sky!  Good-by, 
dear  streets!  She  ran  to  the  window. 
Heaven  was  a flutter  of  flags,  and  earth 
a sea  of  handkerchiefs.  How  joyously 
went  the  rhythm  of  the  tune  that  should 
be  melancholy : 

They  dressed  me  up  in  scarlet  red, 

And  used  me  very  kindly, 

But  still  I thought  my  heart  would  break 
For  the  girl  I left  behind  me. 

How  they  marched,  the  brave,  strong 
men,  the  swing  of  their  movement  like 
the  tramp,  tramp  of  one  gigantic  foot. 
But  the  spirited  music  changed  to  a do- 
lorous wail  of  bagpipes.  The  High- 
landers passed  barelegged,  with  stern 
set  faces,  that  softened  as  women  cried 
to  them  or  reached  out  a hand  to  touch 
them. 

Oh,  the  soldiers!  The  great,  strong 
soldiers  going  down,  out  of  the  sun, 
breaking  the  hearts  of  their  dear  ones! 
And  she — she  who  had  been  so  strong, 
so  sure  of  good  and  truth,  so  keen  to 
right  every  wrong  and  wipe  away  every 
tear — her  life  had  ended  in  nothing. 

“ O God  I”  she  cried.  “ Take  me  for 
these  at  least!”  She  turned  to  her  hus- 
band— the  tears  rolled  down  his  face. 
She  clung  to  him : “ Bob ! Bob ! Remem- 
ber we  were  to  make  an  end  of  war. 
Save  these  men.  Let  me  die  happy.” 

“ Yes,  yes.” 

“No,  no;  swear  to  me  you  will  make* 
peace  before  these  men  reach  Nova- 
barba.” 

“ Is  that  in  my  hands,  my  poor  dar- 
ling?” 

“ Yes.  Swear  to  me.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  agony  will  grow  fierce.  Then 
I shall  not  be  able  to  plead,  then  close 
your  ears  to  my  shrieks — but  now — ” 

“ I swear  to  you,  dearest.” 

“ Thank  you.  Bob.”  She  kissed  him. 
He  clasped  her  closer,  but  she  slid  to  her 
knees  and  waited  for  death. 

The  clock  ticked  away,  second  after 
second,  and  still  the  soldiers  went  by, 
each  regiment  with  its  own  marching 
music,  environed  by  the  same  cheers. 
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Presently  Margaret  tapped  at  the 
door,  and  then  she  and  Raphael  glided  in. 
Their  eyes  met  in  a hope  more  agonizing 
than  their  fear.  Another  minute  ticked 
itself  off,  each  tick  like  the  drop  of  cold 
water  on  the  head  of  the  tortured  pris- 
oner. Raphael  could  endure  it  no  longer. 

“You  feel  nothing!  You  are  in  no 
pain!” 

Allegra  uplifted  a tear-stained,  be- 
wildered face.  “I — I — just  before  it 
seemed  to  burn.” 

“ Seemed ! Ah,  thank  God !”  he  cried 
hoarsely.  “ It  is  your  morbid  fancy.  I 
hypnotized  you  by  saying  it  was  poisoned. 
The  arrow  was  harmless.” 

“ But  I felt — I am  sure — ” Her  eyes 
blinked  at  life  as  at  a sunburst. 

“ No,  no ! I understand.  It  is  your 
old  hypene9thesia.  Your  nerves  always 
work  out  suggestions  of  pain.  You  feel 
nothing,  I tell  you.” 

“Can  God  be  so  good  to  me?”  she 
whispered. 

“Ah,  how  good  God  is  to  me!”  said 
Margaret.  Save  for  the  stranger’s  pres- 
ence she  might  have  burst  into  tears. 
But  the  long  habit  of  lonely  endurance 
and  proud  reticence  bore  her  unbroken 
even  through  this  moment  of  immea- 
surable relief.  Broser  wiped  the  cold 
perspiration  from  his  brow. 

“ Come,  get  up,”  said  Raphael.  “ Wake 
from  your  nightmare.”  He  moved  to 
lay  a hand  on  her  shoulder. 

Broser  stepped  between  them.  “Down 
on  your  own  knees,  Mr.  Dominick,  and 
thank  your  Maker  you  have  been  saved 
from  murder.”  He  helped  Allegra  to 
her  feet,  and  she  fell  sobbing  upon  his 
* shoulder. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Dominick !”  said  Margaret, 
“will  you  ever  forgive  me?” 

“ Forgive  you?” 

“ I should  have  destroyed  the  arrows.” 

“ You  have  perhaps  saved  my  life  by 
them,”  he  said  quietly.  “ Good-by,  Lady 
Allegra.  I shall  go  back  to  Italy.  Try 
to  forget  all  my  madness  of  to-day.” 

She  raised  her  head  and  met  his  sad 
eyes.  “ I shall  remember  only  that  you 
wished  to  take  death  from  my  veins.  I 
shall  always  regret  I could  not  give  you 
life.” 

“ You  have  given  me  life.  I have  had 
a real  moment.  I have  choked  in  the 
deeps — in  real  water.  I have  been  in- 


side things,  if  not  through  love,  through 
pity  and  terror.” 

“ The  pity  and  terror  were  for  me, 
and  therefore  the  higher  love — the  love 
that  asks  nothing  and  gives  all.” 

He  saw  that  she  was  to  give  all  to 
Broser  once  again,  but  the  perception 
only  lifted  him  to  higher  levels  of  ten- 
derness and  abnegation. 

“ Good-by,”  he  said  again.  “ I have 
been  inside,  and  I know  that  I have 
known  nothing.” 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

REACTION. 

Death-bed  repentances  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  deaths.  Life  tries  them  too 
hard.  It  took  but  a few  days  of  liv- 
ing to  make  Allegra  repent  of  her  re- 
pentance : of  the  fit  of  exaltation  in 
which  she  had  given  herself  back  to 
Broser  in  loving  reconciliation,  in  which 
she  had  sought  to  obey  Margaret’s  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrifice  of  the  morally 
stronger  to  the  morally  weaker.  But 
how  if  such  stooping  did  not  uplift  the 
lower,  merely  degraded  the  higher? 

Margaret  had  given  herself  to  Kit — 
but  she  had  sacrificed  only  the  body.  She 
remained  herself  in  soul.  Whereas  to 
live  amicably  with  Broser,  one  must  flat- 
ter his  moods,  applaud  his  self-satisfac- 
tion. She  loathed  herself  for  having 
once  again  abandoned  herself  to  wifely 
duty.  Raphael  Dominick  was  right:  no 
soul  could  possess  another.  She  was  no 
more  Broser’s  chattel  than  she  could  be 
Dominick’s.  Broser  was  intolerable, 
impossible,  fatuously  wrapped  in  conceit 
and  success.  This  renewed  intimacy  with 
him  only  demonstrated  more  clearly  how 
they  had  grown  apart.  She  found  him 
worse  than  in  his  Republican  days,  for 
all  his  finer  manners.  It  was  not  that  he 
made  no  effort  to  end  the  war,  despite 
his  promise,  contenting  himself  with  pre- 
dictions of  the  speedy  destruction  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  not  that  he  swam  exultant 
on  the  tide  of  victory,  it  was  the  man 
himself.  His  politics  might  be  as  de- 
fensible as  Raphael  argued  or  Margaret 
believed,  but  she  would  not  take  even  the 
Millennium  at  his  hands.  Oh,  if  love  is 
blind,  hate  sees,  and  she  saw  every  little 
vulgarity,  every  touch  of  studied  im- 
pressiveness, every  grain  of  coarseness. 
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Even  neutral  details  hurt  her — his  very 
way  in  dressing  of  stamping  his  feet 
into  his  square  boots.  He  seemed  to  be 
stamping  on  everything — on  her  ideals, 
on  her  father,  on  her  girlhood,  on  her 
woman’s  heart. 

Well  indeed  might  he  stamp  a mas- 
terful foot.  Allegra  had  come  back  to 
him,  the  Prince  had  at  last  invited  him- 
self  to  his  house,  and  its  mistress  had 
hastened  to  send  out  universally  coveted 
cards  for  the  great  reception  that  would 
wind  up  and  crown  the  season.  A gal- 
axy of  eminent  Anglo- Imperials  would 
lend  special  color  to  the  occasion.  An- 
other British  victory,  too  — clearly  the 
penultimate — was  come  to  shed  its  for- 
ward-reaching lustre  over  this  night  of 
nights.  The  detachment  that  had  just 
sailed  would  probably  land  in  a con- 
quered country,  and  with  a little  more 
luck  the  annexation  of  Novabarba  might 
even  coincide  with  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
to  whom  he  was  presenting  a prov- 
ince. 

The  night  of  this  newest  victory  he 
had  accepted  a box  at  a great  music- 
hall,  and  Allegra  in  her  resumed  wifely 
routine  must  share  his  pompous  pub- 
licity. But  the  progress  of  their  brough- 
am thither  was  slow.  The  town  had 
gone  mad.  Their  house  had  been  sere- 
naded by  the  mob  ere  they  drove  off,  and 
now  rollicking  foot-passengers,  wrapped 
grotesquely  in  flags,  and  sporting  por- 
trait-buttons and  rosettes,  stole  the  road- 
way from  the  vehicles,  shrieked  through 
whistles  and  tin  trumpets,  squeaked  and 
banged  in  fife-and-drum  bands.  Omni- 
bus roof  called  to  omnibus  roof,  deep  to 
deep.  Pennants  fluttered  in  lieu  of  whips 
from  the  tops  of  hansoms,  and  four- 
wheelers  crawled  along,  decorated  with 
bunting  and  aglow  with  Japanese  lan- 
terns. Every  horse,  every  dog  even,  was 
pranked  with  patriotic  emblems.  Little 
boys  staggered  along  under  standards 
heavier  than  themselves.  Little  girls 
flaunted  it  as  nurses  in  mob-caps.  Young 
men  organized  in  great  disorderly  com- 
panies and  waving  fools’  bladders  made 
sudden  ugly  rushes,  by  which  pickpock- 
ets profited.  Gangs  of  professional 
roughs  snatched  off  the  passers’  hats  and 
threw  them  skyward,  snatching  their 
watches  while  their  eyes  were  with  their 
hats.  Endless  processions  of  girls  and 


young  women  tickled  the  men  with  pea- 
cocks’ feathers,  or  squirted  them  with 
dirty  water,  or  pelted  them  with  confetti, 
or  swished  them  with  cat-o’-nine-tails  of 
colored  paper,  and  at  each  provocation 
the  men  kissed  them.  From  every  pub- 
lic-house, gay  with  flags  and  the  tricolor 
ribbons  of  the  barmaids,  came  beery  cho- 
ruses. Even  the  art-students  had  thrown 
off  their  British  frigidity,  w*ere  parading 
with  Parisian  paroxysms  side  by  side 
with  reputable  citizens  flinging  off  a life- 
time of  villadom.  Casual  red- jackets 
were  shouldered  and  deified ; the  very  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  butt  of  the  streets,  was 
received  with  sudden  respect,  because  it 
marched  in  military  fashion  and  banged 
a sounding  drum.  And  not  only  had  Al- 
legra this  sense  of  a city  given  ever  to 
flags  and  illuminations  and  music  and 
cheers  and  revelry  and  rowdyism,  she 
knew  that  joy-bells  were  pealing  and  bon- 
fires flaring  and  torch-light  processions 
passing  through  all  Britain,  nay,  that 
the  whole  great  Empire  rang  with  jubi- 
lance, bloomed  with  bunting,  palpitated 
with  festive  fires.  At  first  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears;  the  physical  contagion  of  all 
this  delirium  was  irresistible.  But  soon 
every  nerve  quivered  under  the  brutal 
jar.  It  was  almost  a relief  to  her  to 
think  of  the  quiet  dead  in  Novabarba. 
For  this  Comus  crew  the  Novabarbese 
had  been  expunged,  that  this  civilization 
might  spread  over  their  happy  hunting- 
grounds. 

Ah,  she  understood  the  French  Revolu- 
tion now.  How  soon  the  diked-off  sea  of 
savagery  stole  back  over  the  hard-won 
tracts  of  tenderness.  How  easily  Broser 
might  have  led  a British  Revolution,  had 
he  been  a little  bolder  and  honester;  how 
easily  the  barrel-organ,  as  Raphael  put 
it,  would  have  played  Republican  tunes. 
Broser  should  have  struck  in  that  mo- 
ment of  liis  fiery  youth  when  he  held 
the  masses  white-hot  under  his  hammer. 
He  might  have  been  President  instead  of 
Premier. 

“ I told  you  a war  would  shake  ’em 
up,”  he  laughed,  ignorant  of  her  train 
of  thought.  “ I really  think  Germany 
ought  to  be  content  without  any  conces- 
sion for  its  petty  Novabarbese  rights.” 

“ Why  ?”  she  murmured. 

“ Look  at  the  profit  the  German  fac- 
tories must  have  made  turning  out  all 
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these  millions  of  British  flags  and  mili- 
tary toys  and  portraits  of  our  heroes.  I 
hear  that  they  positively  can’t  keep  pace 
with  our  nursery  demand  for  toy  sol- 
diers. Oh,  it  has  shaken  us  up,”  he  re- 
peated joyously. 

“ There  seems  to  be  somebody  badly 
shaken  up,”  she  replied  bitterly. 

“ Where?” 

“ There — in  that  ambulance  wheeled 
by  two  policemen.  Oh,  there  will  be 
many  crushed  and  trampled  upon  to- 
night, I fear.  Do  see  what  has  hap- 
pened.” 

“ I dare  not  get  out — I might  be 
mobbed.” 

“ Then  I’ll  get  out.” 

“ You’re  as  bad  as  Joan,”  he  grumbled, 
as  he  sprang  out,  pulling  his  hat  over  his 
face. 

“ Drive  on,”  he  said,  jumping  in  again. 
“ It’s  only  a woman  being  taken  to  the 
workhouse.”  He  resettled  himself  com- 
fortably in  his  cushioned  seat,  his  hand 
in  his  wife’s,  pleasantly  conscious  of  her 
warmth  and  beauty. 

“ Only !”  she  repeated.  “ But  why  on 
a stretcher?” 

“ She  was  found  senseless  from  hun- 
ger in  her  garret — nobody  knew  she  was 
starving.” 

Allegra  turned  white.  “ A flag  of  tri- 
umph waved  over  the  ambulance,”  she 
said  mordantly. 

“ Yes,”  he  replied  with  satisfaction. 
“ The  very  cradles  and  perambulators 
blossom.  There  isn’t  a disloyal  heart  in 
Britain.” 

“Except  your  wife’s,”  she  longed  to 
shriek. 

At  one  point  the  carriage  must  needs 
come  to  a standstill.  A great  crowd  was 
hooting  and  throwing  stones  at  a shut- 
tered house. 

“Why,  it’s  Joan’s  I”  Allegra  cried  in 
alarm. 

“ Ah,  that’s  why  Fizzy  ran  off  to  Nova- 
barba,”  Broser  laughed. 

Allegra  drew  her  hand  from  his:  the 
memories  that  scene  brought  up  were  too 
bitter. 

The  music-hall  was  the  street  over 
again.  The  vast  audience  packed  to  suf- 
focation rose  to  its  feet  with  a roar  of 
welcome  as  the  illustrious  couple  entered 
the  bower  of  flags  and  roses,  which  in 
less  exciting  times  was  a box.  “Rule 


Britannia  ” and  “ God  save  the  Queen  ” 
rang  from  thousands  of  throats,  nor 
could  the  performance  proceed  till  the 
mad  waving  mob  had  sung  “ For  he’s  a 
jolly  good  fellow.”  Yes,  this  was  what 
her  husband  had  done.  This  was  what 
his  Republicanism  and  Universal  Peace 
had  come  to.  He  had  engineered  an  out- 
burst of  feudal  romanticism  unknown 
since  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  The  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Old  Nobility,  the  Queen, 
God  bless  her,  God  bless  them  all.  The 
air  palpitated  with  tremulous  affection 
for  all  he  had  set  out  to  destroy.  Every 
schoolboy  longed  to  be  a soldier.  Rifle 
drill  invaded  the  gardens  of  the  ancient 
universities.  Britain  had  been  rebar- 
barized ; N ovabarbarized,  as  the  Morning 
Mirror  put  it.  England  was  on  the  high- 
road to  join  the  military  despotisms  of 
the  Continent.  Verily  the  wheel  had 
come  full  circle. 

But  she  fulfilled  her  engagements  to 
him  loyally.  “ I’ll  go  everywhere  with 
you  except  to  the  Thanksgiving  Service 
at  St.  Paul’s,”  she  said.  And  he,  coarse- 
ly misunderstanding, 

“ Oh,  but  the  music  is  sure  to  be 
good!” 

He  was  going  out  to  dinners  this  week, 
stealing  hours  from  the  dying  session, 
tasting  his  triumph,  rolling  under  his 
tongue  the  compliments  on  every  menu. 
And  Allegra  was  waxing  hourly  wearier 
of  the  phantasmal  whirl  and  the  fash- 
ionable cynicism.  This  London  society 
— with  its  cosmopolitan  chatter  and  its 
cycles  of  migration,  with  its  habits  more 
rooted  in  pleasures  than  in  duties,  seemed 
to  her,  in  Raphael  Dominick’s  phrase,  to 
“ go  everywhere  and  arrive  nowhere.”  A 
saving  remnant  redeemed  it,  perhaps,  but 
the  flamboyant  section,  alternating  pri- 
vate immorality  with  public  showiness, 
and  fluttering  feverishly  round  the  turf 
and  the  Stock  Exchange,  offered  an  ironic 
spectacle  of  civilization’s  climax  to  the 
Novabarbese  under  civilization’s  broom. 
At  one  dinner  a brilliant  knighted  bar- 
rister, her  neighbor,  explained  to  her  that 
the  Law  was  more  exciting  than  Monte 
Carlo.  “All  such  a toss-up.  You  can 
never  tell  if  your  client  is  lying  to  you. 
And  even  when  you  feel  sure  the  other 
side  is  in  the  right,  you  can’t  be  sure 
it  ’ll  strike  the  judge  and  jury  as  it  does 
you.”  And  the  next  night  Mrs.  Whin- 
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dale,  an  aged  satirist  of  her  own  sex, 
famous  for  her  dogmatic  utterances  in 
print,  confessed  to  her  that  she  was  ap- 
proaching the  grave  without  the  faintest 
assurance  on  any  of  the  great  questions. 
“ I started  life  with  a full  equipment  of 
answers.  Now  I ask  myself  in  vain: 
What  am  1?  Where  did  I come  from? 
Whither  do  I go?  What  is  right?  What 
is  wrong  ?”  And  the  poor  old  woman  kept 
back  a tear.  But  why,  then,  was  she  so 
hard  on  the  new  womanhood,  Allegra 
thought;  on  the  young  generation  putting 
forth  anxious  feelers,  in  the  travail  of  a 
new  evolution? 

Ah,  it  was  time  for  a new  revelation, 
she  felt.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had 
failed  to  roll  the  stone  up  the  Mount. 
The  stone  had  rolled  back  now  v/ith  a 
vengeance.  Paganism  had  thrown  off 
the  mask,  and  lolled  once  more  at  flower- 
crowned  tables  in  festal  garments,  its 
veins  full  of  youth  and  lust  and  wine. 
But  for  her,  Allegra,  it  was  horrible  to 
eat  these  dainty  foods,  to  sip  these  spar- 
kling wines,  the  soul  looking  on  joyless, 
self-conscious  of  futility:  one’s  own 
skeleton,  felt  through  the  evanescent 
flesh,  sat  at  every  feast.  She  was  falling 
more  and  more  into  this  habit  of  aloof- 
ness, surveying  herself  from  without,  like 
a figure  in  a play.  Perhaps  she  had 
caught  it  from  Raphael  Dominick.  At 
any  rate  it  served  to  facilitate  the  living 
with  Broser.  On  their  way  home  she 
again  made  him  stop  the  carriage.  This 
time  it  was  an  old  female  scarecrow 
chivied  from  a street  bench  by  a police- 
man. 

“ But  why  mustn’t  she  stay  there  ?”  she 
asked  from  the  carriage  window. 

“ We’ve  got  our  orders,  mum,”  the  po- 
liceman said  tartly. 

“But  what  is  the  use  of  the  bench, 
then?” 

“We  should  have  it  full  of  sleeping 
tramps.” 

Broser  curtailed  the  discussion  by  giv- 
ing the  creature  money  for  a bed.  As 
the  carriage  rolled  on,  Allegra  kissed  him 
with  a sudden  impulse. 

“ That’s  a cheap  kiss,”  he  said.  “ You 
remember  the  price  you  wanted  in  Orvi- 
eto — the  Premiership!” 

She  drew  back  from  his  attempted  rep- 
etition : it  was  an  unfortunate  reminder. 

She  had  not  gone  to  the  Engelborne 


flat  on  the  Tuesday,  but  Thursday  found 
her  yearning  to  know  how  Margaret  and 
Kit  fared,  and  how  that  ghastly  race  was 
going.  She  found  Margaret  daintily 
gowned  as  usual,  and  petting  a child,  but 
with  her  outer  bulwarks  of  cheerfulness 
evidently  abandoned  at  last.  The  whole 
air  of  the  flat  was  subtly  different.  Was 
it  that  Raphael  Dominick  had  been  re- 
moved? Allegra  had  a new  pang.  She 
had  virtually  robbed  poor  Margaret  of 
a friend. 

“ I expected  to  find  you  more  lively,” 
she  said. 

“ Why?” 

“ The  coming  end  of  the  war.” 

“ That  is  what  depresses  me.” 

“You!  the  Imperialist!” 

“Oh!”  Margaret  cried,  “don’t  you 
think  I feel  it — all  this  terrible  suffer- 
ing? Now  the  stress  is  over,  now  Eng- 
land’s honor  is  safe,  one  may  think  of  it 
all.  Oh,  the  mothers  I have  tried  to  con- 
sole! And  then  there  is  one  of  Kit’s 
special  friends,  dead  of  fever,  poor  thing, 
in  the  prime  of  her  youths  Kit  showed 
her  the  light,  and  she  went  out  to  Nova- 
barba  as  a nurse.  Of  course  Kit  mustn’t 
know — she  is  terribly  low  to-day.”  She 
shuddered,  and  suddenly  fell  back  on  her 
chair,  fainting. 

“ Mother-Meg ! Mother-Meg !”  screamed 
the  child. 

Allegra  rang  the  bell  in  equal  alarm. 
Evidently  the  death-race  was  a close  one. 
She  chafed  the  hands,  admiring,  despite 
her  agitation,  the  beautiful  artistic  lin- 
gers, the  rare  old  lace  at  the  wrists.  But 
the  maid  had  scarce  appeared  when  Mar- 
garet opened  her  eyes  and  smiled. 

“ Did  I faint  again  ?”  she  said. 

“ Oh,  my  poor  Margaret ! This  is  ter- 
rible.” 

“ It ’8  nothing.  I always  come  to.  And 
I faint  warm,  while  most  people  faint 
cold.  That’s  a blessing.  The  only  real 
inconvenience  is,  I dare  not  hold  babies.” 

“ If  you  would  only  go  away  to  The 
Manor  House.  Joan  is  out  in  Nova- 
barba,  you  know:  the  whole  place  is  at 
your  disposal,  she  says.” 

“ It  is  so  sweet  of  her.  We  are  so 
looking  forward  to  it,  for  if  I am  spared 
to  go,  Kit  will  share  my  gladness  with- 
out any  alloy  of  earthly  pain.” 

Allegra  sighed  hopelessly.  Well,  the 
race  could  not  last  much  longer  now. 
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a We  have  been  rejoicing  The  Manor 
House  didn’t  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
Robinson,”  Margaret  went  on,  smiling. 
“ A Brown  has  Wimpole  Hall,  and  Lord 
Cowderleigh’s  house  belongs  to  a Smith.” 

“ How  you’ve  kept  track  of  the  coun- 
try-side !” 

u The  only  time  I was  there,”  said 
Margaret  proudly,  a I was  able,  standing 
at  cross-roads,  to  tell  an  inhabitant  the 
way  to  a Hall  I had  never  seen.  It  was 
my  dear  father  who  made  old  Devon  such 
familiar  ground.” 

Allegra  felt  a pang  of  envy,  had  an 
instant  of  selfish  narrowness.  Surely  it 
was  better  to  have  had  a father  who  de- 
voted himself  to  his  daughters  than  one 
who  gave  his  whole  life  to  his  country. 
She  had  a novel  flash  of  sympathy  for 
her  semi-neglected  mother.  Poor  blun- 
dering parents.  Why  had  they  not 
guided  her  better  at  life’s  cross-roads? 
Why  had  they  let  her  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Broser?  Her  father  loved  man,  yet 
had  proved  so  ignorant  of  men. 

She  wondered  suddenly  what  Margaret 
would  have  done,  wedded  to  a Broser. 
Sacrifice  herself,  no  doubt ! Stick  to  her 
contract  ! Pray  for  her  husband,  hoping 
and  enduring  all  things!  And  Allegra’s 
instinct  and  reason  rose  in  revolt.  The 
original  contract  was  iniquitous;  this 
promise  to  love,  honor,  and  obey,  extorted 
from  a girl  ignorant  of  life,  ignorant  of 
her  own  womanhood.  And  had  she  not 
fulfilled  enough?  She  had  been  denied 
children  to  bind  her  to  Broser,  but  his 
children — his  Polly  and  Molly  and  Bob 
— had  she  not  given  herself  to  them  with- 
out stint  or  question,  so  long  as  she  could 
serve  them?  Had  she  not  spent  her  best 
of  youth  and  enthusiasm  in  the  service 
of  his  career — that  career  iiowt  sure  of  its 
climax?  No,  he  could  not  complain 
of  his  bargain,  though  no  jot  more  of 
love  or  honor  or  obedience  were  paid  over 
to  him. 

On  the  Friday  night — the  evening  be- 
fore her  own  party — she  was  glad  to  be 
free  of  him,  and  at  a Symphony  Concert. 
She  needed  music,  to  wash  away  all  this 
impurity  and  wretchedness.  It  was  a 
great  house,  almost  like  a Grand  Opera 
audience:  only  in  the  highest  gallery 
could  she  perceive  frock-coats  and  cov- 
ered shoulders.  But  the  mere  radiation 
of  wealth  and  ease  had  long  ceased  to 


sting  her.  Even  the  fluffy  jewelled  noto- 
riety of  the  “ smart  ” world  who  sat  in 
front  of  her  in  a wonderful  green  silk 
swan’s-down-trimmed  cloak  seemed  mere- 
ly pitiable.  As  little  as  Broser  did  she 
now  dream  of  equating  gallery  with  stalls. 
Life  was  too  chaotic  and  nimble  for  bu- 
reaucratic organization — Raphael  Domi- 
nick’s conversation  had  dispelled  her  last 
cloud-Utopias — and  the  real  troubles  of 
life  were  not  those  of  the  empty  stomach, 
but  of  the  empty  heart.  But  what  still 
had  power  to  sting  her,  as  she  listened  to 
the  Parsifal  Prelude  (the  remembered 
visual  pictures  of  Bayreuth  flowing  past 
her  with  the  music),  was  the  barren  ais- 
thetic  response  these  people  made  to  what 
the  prophets  cried  through  music  or 
poems.  She,  too,  had  wallowed  enough 
in  fine  feelings — Raphael  had  found  her 
out  there — but  still  she  had  at  least  felt 
as  realities  the  Love  and  Faith  of  which 
the  music  spoke.  With  what  seriousness 
she  had  once  set  out  herself  to  seek  the 
Holy  Grail:  even  now  was  it  too  late 
to  win  the  cup  of  salvation,  the  kiss  of 
peace?  She  was  not  of  this  world;  she 
must  join  the  fervently  loving,  solitary 
Knights,  pass  through  the  dense  cypresses 
and  cedars.  The  delicate  throbbing  beau- 
ty grew  intenser,  acuter,  vibrating  with 
bitter-sweet  emotion. 

“ How  subtly  it  expresses  Schopen- 
hauer in  every  bar!”  said  at  the  close 
her  cultured  J ewish  companion,  pa  troness 
of  all  the  arts. 

The  view  astonished  Allegra.  “ Do 
these  people  enjoy  pessimism,  then?”  she 
asked. 

“ Pessimism  beautifully  expressed  is 
pleasurable,”  replied  her  philosophic 
friend.  “ But  what  these  people  enjoy 
to-night  is  the  massive  staccato  barbaric 
bursts.  Their  nerves  are  strung  up  for 
war.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Allegra  reproachfully,  “ and 
I was  forgetting  the  war,  and  congratu- 
lating myself  that  at  last  I had  found  a 
place  without  a reminder  of  it.” 

“ What  about  those  military  band- 
masters on  the  platform?”  laughed  her 
friend. 

“ I didn’t  notice  them.  What  are  they 
doing  there?” 

“ Watching  the  conductor — to  learn 
how  to  conduct.” 

“ Oh,  then  civilians  have  still  some 
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virtue!”  said  Allegra  bitterly.  She  had 
been  bored  to  death  by  the  military  por- 
traits in  every  newspaper,  shop  window, 
and  button-hole;  by  the  perpetual  gospel 
of  “ strenuousness.”  As  she  watched  the 
great  conductor,  tiptoeing  towards  his 
orchestra  on  his  long  legs,  he  suddenly 
seemed  to  her  like  a great  black  bird,  his 
coat  tails  spreading  like  rear  feathers. 
And  then  she  thought,  with  a tender 
whimsical  smile,  Raphael  Dominick 
might  have  called  him  a Beyond-Bird, 
with  a detachable  throat  that  trilled  ce- 
lestial harmonies,  now  like  pealing  thun* 
der,  now  like  the  ripple  of  a sunlit  brook, 
controlled  and  infinitely  modulated  at 
his  will  and  pleasure.  How  it  obeyed 
his  subtlest  sense  of  time  and  tune,  this 
complex  musical  apparatus  of  his  with 
its  manifold  pipes  and  strings.  What  a 
highly  evolved  creature,  this  conductor: 
how  foolish  to  annihilate  all  these  won- 
derful potentialities  with  a fragment  of 
shell.  Yet  there  were  those  who  scoffed 
at  all  men  who  were  not  in  the  firing-line. 
Verily,  civilization  had  forgotten  itself, 
the  watch-dog  had  been  elevated  above 
the  master  of  the  house. 

She  studied  the  orchestra  with  new  in- 
terest, admired  the  splendid  symmetry 
of  the  movements  of  the  bows,  the  swift 
precision  of  each  instrument:  she  thought 
of  the  striving  of  each  performer  after 
perfection,  his  long  hours  of  practice,  the 
risings  in  the  cold  dawn,  the  struggle  to 
get  and  keep  a place  in  his  little  world, 
the  labor  for  wife  and  children,  all  the 
patient  travail  of  peace. 

Strenuousness?  What  wras  the  soldier’s 
burden?  Forced  marches,  rain,  scant 
food,  the  risk  of  wounds,  even  death,  but 
for  the  most  part  a joyous  picnic;  mere 
pleasure-seekers  worked  as  hard  in  trav- 
elling, hunting,  gypsying.  War-courage 
was  mainly  contagious  excitement.  In 
sieges  the  civilians  were  always  as  brave 
and  patient  as  the  soldiers.  What  won- 
dor?  They  had  all  been  under  that  stern 
drill-master.  Life. 

Ah,  Life!  Music  alone  expressed  it,  its 
nebulousness,  its  elusiveness.  Her  rela- 
tion to  Raphael,  to  her  mother,  to  Mar- 
garet, to  her  father,  to  her  husband  even 
— how  vague  and  floating.  Poor  Raphael, 
God  send  him  happiness.  Oh,  the  pity 
and  heart-break  of  things.  On  the  side- 
bench,  facing  her  diagonally,  was  a beau- 


tiful girl  of  sixteen.  The  high-necked 
dress,  the  flowing  hair,  the  cheek  of  cream 
and  roses,  the  candid  eyes,  the  glow  of  in- 
nocence and  idealism — she  must  have 
looked  like  that  once.  Was  that  child 
destined  to  become  as  she?  Music,  mu- 
sic, one  needed  music  to  express  the  tragic 
mystery  of  it  all.  And  she  no  longer 
wanted  to  be  a poet,  only  a great  word- 
less creator,  flinging  out  her  passion  in 
diapasons  of  sobbing  sound. 

The  fluffy  “ smart  ” person  had  slipped 
out  of  her  green  silk  cloak  and  taken  her 
white  shoulders  to  another  bench,  to  chat 
with  a friend.  The  cloak  occupied  her 
place,  followed  the  lines  of  her  figure, 
represented  her,  nay,  Allegra  suddenly 
saw,  was  her:  listened  as  intelligently, 
fulfilled  her  smart  social  round.  And  the 
Lady  Allegra — what  was  she  herself  in 
the  social  whirl?  Only  her  outer  dress, 
her  vesture ; and  even  that,  cut  as  fashion 
dictated.  The  real  self  lived  only  in  such 
moments  as  these. 

St.  Cyril  was  right.  One  saved  society 
by  saving  one’s  self.  The  call  was  to  the 
individual  soul. 

When  she  got  home  she  found  a letter 
from  Joan: 

“ Oh,  my  darling  Ally,  I dare  not  tell 
you  what  I have  seen  here  ....  a night- 
mare of  blood  and  fever.  The  one  bless- 
ing is,  it  can’t  last  much  longer.  Oh, 
the  poor  soldiers!  Oh,  the  poor  Nova- 
barbese ! And  yet  people  prate  of  a God 
of  Mercy. . .” 

Despite  her  first  sentence  Joan  slid 
into  more  details  with  every  page  of  her 
voluminous  letter,  till  Allegra  turned 
physically  sick,  and  Barda,  brushing  her 
hair,  became  gravely  concerned  lest  she 
should  not  look  her  best  on  the  morrow. 

Joan  wound  up  excitedly: 

“ But  I have  taken  an  oath  that  when 
I come  back,  I will  never  rest  until  we 
get  Female  Franchise.  The  men  have 
failed  to  produce  civilization.  They 
have  had  all  ages  and  all  lands  to  experi- 
ment in  and  have  never  got  there.  Nine- 
teen centuries  after  Christ  the  world  is 
still  all  armed  camps,  mutually  snarling. 
The  greatest  nations  are  thinking  only 
of  the  coming  struggle  for  the  hegemony 
of  the  world,  and  how  much  of  its  terri- 
tory they  can  snatch;  not  of  civiliza- 
tion’s progress  but  their  own.  It  is  time 
for  the  women  to  take  a turn.  We  must 
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be  everything;  even  legislators.  We 
must  repair  all  that  social  rottenness 
which  war  gilds  over  for  a time  and  then 
leaves  U3  too  poor  to  set  right.  Of  course 
dear  old  Fizzy  chaffs  me  endlessly — says 
we’ll  want  to  smoke  in  the  Chamber, 
etc.;  but  I,  too,  have  a sense  of  humor. 

Or  tell  me,  dear,  have  I lost  it  of  late 
years?  Sometimes  I think  it  has  been 
ground  out  of  me  by  all  this  devilry. 

Ally,  dear,  I count  on  you  to  give  up 
your  dilettanteism,  to  help  in  organizing 
our  forces  and  baffling  these  brutes.” 

Yes,  yes;  she  would  give  up  her  grop- 
ings  and  wanderings,  obey  this  provi- 
dential trumpet-call.  The  ruin  of  her 
life  had  been  her  idea  that  the  woman 
must  sink  her  life  in  the  man’s.  If  no 
soul  could  possess  another,  neither  could 
any  soul  represent  another.  She  had 
been  wrong  to  look  to  a man  to  carry  on 
her  father’s  work — no  Salic  law  forbade 
a spiritual  mission  to  fall  on  a woman’s 
shoulders:  there  was  no  exclusive  inheri- 
tance through  the  male.  The  Mantle  of 
Elijah — how  if  she  dared  to  wear  it  her- 
self? Its  inheritor  had  gone  over  to  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  Not  one  prophet  of 
the  Lord  was  left,  not  one.  Was  not  this 
the  only  thing  she  was  fit  for — action  on 
large  lines?  She  had  canvassed  for  Bro- 
ser,  she  could  take  the  field  again.  To 
set  things  straight  by  a great  universal 
method — Raphael  had  truly  diagnosed 
her  deepest  longing.  Of  course  he  had 
scoffed — there  would  be  abundance  of 
scoffers.  Even  Fizzy  himself  for  all  his 
revolutionary  recklessness  could  not  con- 
ceive a Parliament  of  women.  And  in 
truth  there  was  enough  to  justify  him: 
millions  of  women  even  of  the  wealthy 
classes  as  unbalanced  as  her  mother,  as  Aween  their  lives, 
capricious  as  Dulsic,  as  aloof  as  Minnie,  , ” 

as  selfish  as  Miranda  Grey,  as  mediocre 
as  Polly  and  Molly,  as  ruthless  as  the 
fluffy  owner  of  the  green  silk  opera  cloak, 
as  petty  and  malicious  as  Mrs.  Whin- 
dale  could  paint  in  her  blackest  moods. 

But  women  had  been  so  long  the  toys  or 
the  torturers  of  men — they  could  not  be 
untwisted  in  a day.  Many,  too,  loved 
fighting,  adored  brute  force  as  they 
adored  the  reek  of  their  husbands’  pipes, 
the  tang  of  virility  and  brutality.  But 
let  men  struggle  for  male  ideals,  woman’s 
mission  was  to  struggle  for  female 
ideals:  ideals  of  love,  pity,  tenderness. 


Fate  would  strike  the  diagonal  of  the 
forces.  Yes,  whether  through  women 
like  Joan  or  men  like  her  father,  there 
must  be  forced  upon  the  world  woman’s 
vision  of  life;  the  desire  of  her  gentler 
heart. 

So  on  our  heels  a fresh  perfection  tread*. 
A power  more  strong  in  beauty,  born  of  us 
And  fated  to  excel  us.  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness. 

The  lines  she  had  quoted  to  herself  in 
that  letter  of  hers  went  throbbing  end- 
lessly through  her  brain  like  a haunting 
tune  as  she  tossed  sleepless. 

chapter  xxn. 

THE  GOAL. 


Her  husband  breakfasted  with  her  on 
the  fateful  Saturday,  talking  over 
the  preparations  for  the  evening.  He 
was  vastly  excited,  had  half  refurnished 
his  rooms  (though  Allegra’s  taste  had 
made  them  the  talk  of  the  town),  spend- 
ing money  like  water  for  the  brief  edifi- 
cation of  a royal  eye  that  had  seen  all 
the  grandeurs  of  the  earth.  Allegra  was 
reading  her  letters  quietly. 

“ Thank  God !”  she  said. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ?” 

“ That  poor  girl  is  dead.” 

“ What  poor  girl  ?” 

“ The  girl  I used  to  play  to — Kit  En- 
gelborne.” 

“ Oh,  then  there  will  be  no  need  for 
you  to  go  there  any  more.  I am  glad.” 

“ I shall  go  this  afternoon.” 

“ You  can’t  do  that — you  have  so  much 
to  do  here.” 

“ It  shall  all  be  done.  But  I must  go 
and  see  Margaret.  It  was  a race  be- 
I am  glad  she  sur- 
vives.” 

She  was  thinking  Raphael  would  be 
pleased,  too,  to  have  his  first  prayer  an- 
swered. “ She  is  to  stay  at  The  Manor 
House  after  the  funeral,  and  I shall  go 
down  to  see  her  installed,  with  physicians 
within  call.” 

“ Your  interest  in  these  persons  is 
somewhat  excessive.  I was  looking  for- 
ward to  having  you  all  to  myself,  now 
the  session  is  over.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  disappoint  you.” 

She  spoke  quietly,  but  he  could  not 
tell  if  she  were  sincere  or  sarcastic.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  cloven  hoof  beginning 
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to  peep  out  again,  but  he  was  afraid  to  molecules,  their  vain  biological  agita- 
provoke  her  to-day.  After  to-night  was  tion  over,  had  relapsed  to  chemic  exist- 
safely  over,  he  could  take  her  in  hand,  ence.  Allegra’s  soul  threw  off  the  gray 
annex  her  totally  as  he  was  annexing  ashes  of  modern  wisdom,  yearned  towards 
Novabarba.  At  present  she  seemed  much  the  soul  that  had  once  shone  through 
like  Novabarba  after  the  first  war,  still  that  death-mask,  tender,  heroic,  infinitely 
simmering  with  revolt.  He  had  been  too  strong  and  patient.  Surely  such  a crea- 
weak  and  considerate,  he  must  stamp  his  ture  could  not  be  as  the  beasts  that  per- 
sovereignty  indelibly  upon  her.  ish. 

Margaret  Engelborne  met  Allegra  with  Strenuousness?  Alas,  she  thought 
a grave  wan  smile.  They  kissed.  again,  life  offered  opportunity  enough  for 

“ She  passed  from  my  arms  to  mo-  strenuousness.*  One  need  not  seek  it  at 
ther’s,”  said  Margaret.  the  bayonet’s  point.  By  the  side  of  these 

“ I have  brought  some  lilies.  May  I ghastly  nine  years  of  suffering,  what 
lay  them  on  her  breast  ?”  were  the  heroism  of  a hundred  V.C.’s.  ? 

“She  will  be  happy  at  your  sweet  Strenuousness?  Relaxed  in  civilization’s 
thought.  Can  you  wait  a few  moments?  Capua,  must  it  always  be  resought 
Miss  Oxager  is  with  my  darling.  It  is  through  the  fighting  passion,  through 
such  a blow  for  her,  poor  dear ’soul.  She  man’s  kinship  with  the  beasts,  never 
is  so  fond  of  Kit.”  through  his  kinship  with  the  angels? 

“ So  am  I.  But  I am  glad  that  one  of  This  dead  girl  was  not  merely  herself ; 
you  is  left  to  us;  that  you  are  bearing  she  was  a large  pitiful  symbol  of  the 
up  so  tvell.”  faith  and  martyrdom  of  the  ages,  dream- 

“Miss  Oxager  would  break  down,  if  ing  of  a divine  significance  in  things, 
I broke  down,”  said  Margaret  simply.  and  a divine  purpose  in  the  process  of  the 
Presently  Miss  Oxager’s  kind  face  ap-  suns.  Was  it  all  to  lead  up  to  the  bla- 
peared,  her  glasses  dewy,  and  then  Mar-  tant  triumph  of  a Broser,  callous  to  all 
garet  led  Allegra  towards  the  room  she  the  spiritual  subtleties  which  the  centu- 
had  never  entered,  and  opened  the  door  ries  had  agonized  to  evolve?  Had  civ- 
for  her,  pausing  herself  on  the  threshold,  ilization  come  thus  far  only  to  perish 
Not  dark — as  she  had  somehow  expect-  by  the  Goths  it  bred  in  its  own  bosom? 
ed — only  under  a sacred  hush.  There  The  century  that  had  seen  poets  and  phi- 
was  no  need  of  darkness  now.  The  win-  losophers  hail  the  coming  Kingdom  of 
dow  was  open,  the  blind  up,  Margaret’s  God  was  ending  in  darkness:  France 
vagrant  pigeons  cooed  on  the  window-  forswearing  Justice,  America  Equality, 
sill.  A flood  of  sunlight  lay  over  all;  over  England  Freedom. 

the  bright  furniture,  the  pretty  knick-  Back  in  the  music-room,  Allegra  ar- 
knacks,  the  picture  of  St.  Barbara,  the  ranged  to  come  to  the  funeral,  and  to 
crucifix,  the  white  bed,  the  wasted  point-  bear  off  Margaret  to  Devonshire, 
ed  face  with  great  hollows  under  the  “ I only  hope  you  won’t  be  lonely,” 
eyes:  the  face  she  had  never  seen  in  life,  she  said.  “Of  course  there’s  the  house- 
a face  of  sorrows  and  agonies  heroicallj^Jteeper  and  her  cat.” 

endured,  yet  a face  of  peace,  a face  whose  “ I am  never  alone,”  said  Margaret, 
sufferings  seemed  ended  aeons  before.  “ Thank  you  for  both  of  us.  The  only 
There  was  an  air  of  the  immemorial  thing  on  earth  we  have  now  to  wish  for 
dead.  is  another  volume  of  poems  from  Mr. 

“ She  met  death  jubilant,”  said  Mar-  Dominick.” 
garet,  “ like  a woman  going  to  her  lover.”  “ I think  he  will  write  it,”  said  Al- 

She  closed  the  door,  leaving  Allegra  alone  legra  softly. 

with  the  auditress  of  her  music.  “Yes — I think  he  will.  The  prospect 

Flowers  were  already  upon  the  breast,  of  it  will  be  one  of  Kit’s  chief  earth-in- 
Allegra  took  the  dead  hand,  the  beautiful  terests,  and  the  day  I get  the  new  book 

waxen  dead  hand,  and  pressed  the  lilies  I shall  hear  her  earth-laughter.” 

in  it.  “ Earth-laughter  1 What  a quaint 

She  could  scarcely  see  the  poor  dead  phrase  1” 
face  for  tears.  Impossible  Kit  could  “Why  quainter  than  heavenly  laugh- 
have  been  only  nerves  and  a brain,  whose  ter?  The  man  who  loves  a woman  dear- 
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ly  speaks  of  her  laughter  as  heavenly,  as 
divine,  does  he  not?  I suppose  he  feels 
in  her  an  accentuation  of  the  Christ’s 
smile,  all  holy  and  pure  and  joyous.  So 
I have  often  seemed  to  hear  earth-laugh- 
ter from  my  dead  father,  when,  amid  all 
the  novel  calls,  trials,  and  pleasures  of  the 
after-life,  a wave  of  happiness  has  reach- 
ed him  from  the  old  earth  he  knew  and 
loved.” 

Descending  the  staircase,  Allegra  saw 
through  misty  eyes  a venerable  white- 
bearded  figure  in  a.  glossy  high  hat  and 
a broadcloth  frock-coat,  with  a rose  in 
his  button-hole,  and  in  his  white-gloved 
hand  a little  white  box  tied  with  pink 
ribbon.  To  her  surprise  the  glossy  hat 
came  off  in  the  gloved  hand,  and  the  ven- 
erable beard  bobbed  in  a courtly  inclina- 
tion. 

“ Good  - afternoon.  Lady  Allegra.” 
There  was  a vinous  reek  in  his  breath. 

“ Good-afternoon,  Professor  Pont,”  she 
said,  startled.  “ Don’t  go  up  to-day.” 

His  face  clouded.  “ Is  it  over  ?” 

“ Yes” 

“ Which?” 

“ Ah,  you  saw  it  was  a race.  But  Miss 
Engelbome  herself  has  been  spared,  thank 
Heaven.” 

“ Ah,  she  has  great  will-power.  There 
is  no  death  if  we  so  choose.  It  was  a 
great  score  for  Christian  Science.  I am 
only  sorry  the  sister  gave  in.  My  wife 
will  be  sorry,  too.  I say  my  wife  with 
intention,  for  I was  married  yesterday 
and  I was  bringing  Miss  Engelborne  a 
piece  of  the  Cornucopia — of  the  wedding- 
cake.” 

“ I congratulate  you,”  she  murmured. 
So  that  was  the  secret  of  his  fine  clothes. 
He  had  found  some  fond  moneyed  female. 

“My  wife” — he  gloated  on  the  phrase 
— “will  be  so  pleased  to  hear  I met  you. 
You  are  the  first  person  she  asked  after, 
when  she  returned  from  her  American 
lecture-tour.” 

“ What ! Is  it  the  same  Mrs.  Pont  ?” 

“My  dear  Lady  Allegra,  what  do  you 
take  me  for?  You  see,  one  does  not  need 
the  fetters  of  matrimony  to  be  faithful 
for  a lifetime.  However,  as  Christian 
Scientists  we  thought  it  best — she  has 
converted  me,  I confess.  And,  truly,  her 
system  is  not  incompatible  with  my 
World-Philosophy.” 

Poor  foolish  Professorin!  To  bind  her- 


self irrevocably  to  this  man  after  a life- 
time of  proved  worthlessness.  Oh,  the 
unceasing  self-abandonment  of  women : 
the  strange  unpredictable  movement  of 
life.  Here  was  she  growing  more  and 
more  to  feel  the  impossibility  of  mar- 
riage: and  here  was  a woman  who  had 
safely  dispensed  with  it,  tying  herself 
like  a schoolgirl! 

“ It  would  be  inappropriate  to  give 
Miss  Engelbome  the  wedding-cake  now, 
nicht  wahr?  May  I present  you  with 
it?” 

“Me!”  Wedding-cake  at  such  a mo- 
ment ! “No,  thank  you.” 

“You  must  not  be  so  stand-offish!  I 
accepted  some  of  your  wedding-cake.” 

“ Did  you  ?”  she  murmured,  anxious 
to  be  gone. 

“ Did  I ? Why,  but  for  me  there  wcrald 
have  been  no  wedding.”  His  alcoholized 
imagination  believed  it  for  a moment,  and 
prompted  him  to  add,  with  a malicious 
remembrance  of  the  scene  on  Westminster 
Bridge:  “It  was  I that  told  Bob  not  to 
miss  the  chance  of  marrying  a lady  of 
title.” 

She  flushed  crimson,  then  went  back  to 
white.  She  hated  the  speaker,  and  ha  tod 
what  he  said,  but  it  accorded  only  too 
well  with  what  her  detestation  for  Broser 
had  been  whispering  of  late.  She  bowed. 
“ Good-afternoon.” 

lie  put  out  his  hand.  She  made  a 
dab  at  it  as  the  quickest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  him.  But  his  great  white  glove 
closed  on  her  little  gray  glove.  “ Yes,” 
he  said,  “ it’s  very  strange.  I was  in  at 
the  first  Mrs.  Broser ’s  death  and  the 
second  Mrs.  Broser’s  marriage.  And  he 
hasn’t  oven  asked  me  to  meet  the  Prince. 
If  Bob  hadn’t  made  poor  Susannah  stand 
on  her  feet  for  hours  receiving  his  guests, 
she  might  have  been  in  your  place  to- 
night.” 

Her  memory  went  back  to  that  grew- 
some  reception,  saw  a girlish  enthusiast 
talking  to  the  Ponts,  heard  the  cry  of 
consternation  as  the  hostess  fell  ad  own 
the  staircase.  “ But  he  didn’t  know  she 
was  ill,”  she  said,  defending  him. 

“Didn’t  he?  Why,  there  were  fright* 
ful  scenes  between  them,  the  maid  told 
me.  Poor  Susannah  almost  went  down 
on  her  knees — she  was  in  agony.” 

“ I cannot  listen  to  gossip.” 

“ Gossip ! Why,  wasn’t  I in  attendance 
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on  her?  Didn’t  she  say  with  her  own 
lips — ” 

“ I really  must  go,”  and  Allegra  hur- 
ried towards  the  carriage  door  the  groom 
was  holding  open. 

But  her  heart  wished  to  believe,  beat 
“ Soros  I Soros!” 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  DUEL  OF  TIIE  SEXES. 

People  were  loitering  about  the 
great  beflagged  and  festooned  comer 
house,  watching  the  comings  and  go- 
ings. It  wras  known  the  preparations 
were  for  Royalty,  and  the  very  brick-work 
was  invested  with  glamour.  The  crowd 
was  growing  thicker  with  the  waning 
afternoon:  by  nightfall  the  street  would 
be  impassable  save  for  the  carriages  of 
the  elect. 

In  the  great  hall,  which  the  workmen 
had  just  converted  into  a fairyland  of 
flowers  and  palms,  she  met  her  husband, 
complacently  supervising. 

His  brutally  healthy  face  jarred  on  her 
memory  of  that  other  face — ivory  against 
the  white  pillow.  The  festal  prepara- 
tions— the  reek  of  the  triumph  of  life 
and  selfishness — made  her  gorge  rise.  To 
stand  at  the  head  of  those  ornate  stairs, 
presiding  over  his  apotheosis,  while  Kit 
lay  dead,  while  her  own  father  sat  heart- 
broken, while  Raphael  Dominick  wander- 
ed sad  and  lonely,  while  Novabarba  was 
red  with  blood — no,  she  suddenly  knew 
it  was  impossible. 

“ I am  going  to  my  room,”  she  said. 

“ Nothing  must  be  wrong  to-night,”  he 
said,  half  authoritatively,  half  humor- 
ously. 

“ Nothing  shall — except  me.” 

“ How  do  you  mean?”  He  was  alarmed. 

She  was  mounting  the  stairs.  “ I fear 
I cannot  face  your  guests.” 

For  a moment  his  dazed  brain  scarcely 
grasped  the  full  implication  of  her  words. 
Then  he  pursued  her  up  that  staircase 
which  his  imagination  had  so  oft  pic- 
tured them  descending  in  state  to  receive 
the  royal  guest. 

“ What  is  the  matter — are  you  ill?” 

“ Not  physically.” 

“ Oh,  you  frightened  me.  But  you 
oughtn’t  to  have  the  blues  to-day,  all  sun 
and  happiness,  the  best  day  of  my  life. 
Drink  a glass  of  champagne.” 


“ No,  thank  you.  I really  must  ask 
you  to  get  on  without  me  to-night.” 

“Allegra,  what  do  you  mean?”  His 
voice  had  a touch  of  terror. 

“ Do  you  forget  I come  from  a death- 
bed?” 

“ That  girl  1 But  she  isn’t  a relative, 
or  a public  personage.” 

“ She  was  a heroine.  I’d  rather  see 
national  mourning  for  her  than  national 
rejoicing  over  the  dead  Novabarbese.” 

“ Do  you  begin  that  again  ? I thought 
you  had  learned  to  understand.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  argue.”  She  mount- 
ed the  second  flight.  He  ran  after  her, 
passing  a staring  footman. 

“ But  have  you  forgotten  that  the 
Pr— ” 

“ I have  forgotten  nothing.” 

“You  arc  doing  this  to  spite  me — to 
spoil  my  best  hour.” 

She  entered  her  bed-room.  He  fol- 
lowed ere  she  could  turn  the  key.  Barda 
was  laying  out  the  latest  Parisian  crea- 
tion. The  sight  of  it  made  her  shudder. 
In  this  shimmering  robe  she  was  to  adorn 
his  triumph,  like  some  beribboned  beast 
in  a conqueror’s  procession. 

“ I shall  not  need  it,  Barda,”  she 
said. 

“ Go  away,”  he  growled  to  the  open- 
eyed  girl.  He  argued,  pleaded,  stormed. 
Then  he  took  Allegra  by  the  shoulders. 
“ You  shall  receive  my  guests.” 

“ Beat  me  black  and  blue,  and  with 
these  bare  shoulders  I will  receive  your 
guests.” 

He  let  her  stagger  back.  “ I could 
kill  you,”  he  muttered. 

“As  you  killed  your  first  wife?” 

He  staggered  in  his  turn.  For  a mo- 
ment he  actually  saw  the  earlier  scene. 
It  was  a very  simple  hallucination.  The 
dress  was  on  the  bed.  Susannah  had 
only  to  stand  for  the  moment  in  Allegra’s 
place. 

“ I see — somebody  has  poisoned  your 
mind.  I didn’t  realize  she  was  seriously 
ill.” 

“ Then  realize  now  I am  serious.  I 
am  going  to  lie  down.  Please  leave  me.” 

“ On  condition  you  get  up  later.” 

“You  have  my  ultimatum.” 

“ Oho ! then  it  is  war.  You  have  mine. 
You  shall  be  nowhere  in  this  house  but 
at  the  head  of  my  stairs.” 

“ Then  I shall  be  nowhere  in  your 
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Besides,  she  had  not  really  planned 
where  to  go.  She  must  take  care,  too, 
that  he  did  not  smirch  her  future  and 
cripple  her  powers  for  good.  Her  de- 
parture must  be  chaperoned  by  the  most 
unimpeachable  matron  of  her  circle.  She 
must  leave  in  a blaze  of  publicity,  and 
live  for  a time  under  protective  wings. 
Yes,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was  just  as 
well  he  had  delayed  her  flight. 

She  rang  for  Barda  and  went  to  bed 
— to  think. 

First,  there  was  her  family.  Her  mo- 
ther was  too  old  and  too  hysterical.  There 
would  be  too  many  scenes,  too  many 
explanations.  The  poor  decrepit  Earl 
would  suffer  by  them.  Joan  was  in  No- 
vabarba.  Connie  she  had  never  really 
known.  Mabel  was  too  comfortably  do- 
mesticated to  be  sympathetic.  Polly  and 
Molly  would  side  with  their  father  in  an 
emergency.  She  ran  over  the  list  of  her 
female  friends — she  was  surprised  to  find 
how  superficial  were  her  relations  with 
the  women  she  kissed.  Margaret  was  the 
only  one  she  could  endure  to  live  with, 
and  Margaret  was  just  now  with  her 
dead.  But  then  that  Devonshire  project 
— could  they  not  take  up  their  abode  at 
The  Manot  House?  No,  not  at  the  start 
of  her  new  career.  Margaret  was  single, 
was  Bohemian.  The  outer  world  knew 
nothing  of  her  saintliness,  quite  possibly 
would  condemn  her  easy  friendships  with 
men,  would  rate  her  as  fast.  That  would 
be  grimly  ironical  no  doubt,  but  the  world 
was  like  that.  Nay,  Broser  might  even 
depict  Margaret  as  the  accomplice  in  the 
Dominick  intrigue.  No,  there  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  go  home  to  her  par- 
ents, in  the  first  instance  at  least.  Later 
she  could,  perhaps,  live  with  Margaret,  if 
indeed — and  here  was  a new  doubt,  most 
grimly  humorous  of  all — if  indeed  Mar- 
garet’s ethics  would  permit  her  to  live 
with  a woman  who  had  left  her  husband  1 
Possibly  she  would  grieve  bitterly  over 
the  sinner,  pray  for  her  return.  No,  Joan 
must  be  her  ultimate  haven.  Joan  her 
protectress,  the  little  Joan  she  had  de- 
spised in  the  nursery!  How  humorously 
things  worked  out,  life  smiling  waggish- 
ly through  its  tears.  In  the  mean  time, 
though,  how  to  leave  Broser’s  house?  To 
go  alone,  or  even  with  Barda,  would  be 
to  play  into  her  husband’s  hands.  He 
had  already  his  Orvieto  story.  Barda 


would  figure  in  his  denunciations  as  the 
chamber-maid  of  Spanish  comedy.  But 
to  summon  her  mother  to  London  and  for 
such  a purpose — that  was  scarcely  feasi- 
ble. How  explain  the  case  to  her?  “ The 
union  of  souls  for  great  purposes  ” — that 
was  to  have  been  their  marriage : the 
definition  ^as  Broser’s  own.  His  soul 
had  been  unfaithful,  divorce  was  there- 
fore just.  Why,  the  very  data  of  the  ar- 
gument would  be  caviare  tp  her  primitive 
parent.  But  suddenly  a thought  came, 
like  a flash  of  light.  The  Duchess  of 
Dalesbury ! That  queer  old  figure  sprang 
up,  infinitely  motherly.  She  felt  her 
kiss  on  her  lips.  And  the  Duchess  had 
hated  Broser  from  the  first.  Ah,  Alliga- 
tor was  indeed  coming  round  to  some  at 
least  of  her  aunt’s  opinions.  “ Wait  till 
you  are  older,”  rang  mockingly  in  her 
brain.  Surely  the  Duchess  was  the  ideal 
protectress;  prepared  by  Providence  it- 
self for  this  stage  of  the  tragi-comedy. 
Her  sharp  tongue,  her  austere  morality, 
her  refusal  to  receive  persons  even  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  certificate — all 
these  known  eccentricities  of  the  dear  old 
Tory  gentlewoman  would  now  be  turned 
to  the  refugee’s  advantage.  The  Duchess 
had  of  course  had  a card  “ to  meet  the 
Prince  ” but  she  had  not  replied.  If  she 
should  come,  Allegra  might  perhaps  find 
a moment  in  which  to  plot  her  Hegira. 
But  of  her  coming  there  seemed  scant 
chance.  Well,  she  must  be  whipped  up. 
Allegra  found  herself  yearning  for  this 
comfortress  in  her  loneliness,  a loneli- 
ness that  would  be  accentuated  amid  the 
brilliant  throng  of  her  guests.  At  any 
rate  she  would  write  to  the  Duchess 
while  resentment  was  hot  in  her  breast. 
To-morrow  she  might  weaken  again,  va- 
cillate, hypnotized  by  this  brutal  Broser, 
by  the  world’s  opinions,  by  Margaret’s. 
The  Duchess  would  serve  to  keep  the  fire 
alight,  once  she  knew  it  was  burning: 
would  pour  oil  on  the  flames. 

She  had  writing  materials  brought  to 
her,  and  she  scribbled: 

“Dear  Aunt, — Don’t  be  upset  but  I 
have  resolved  to  leave  my  husband  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  were  right  about 
him  from  the  first.  He  threatens  he  will 
imprison  me  here  by  force  sooner  than 
let  me  go,  but  that  of  course  is  all  non- 
sense. Anyhow  I want  you  to  come  some 
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day  and  take  me  away,  so  as  to  throw 
your  aegis  over  me,  as  he  is  capable  of 
any  malice.  I know  you  hate  coming  to- 
night, or  we  might  have  had  a talk  as  to 
ways  and  means.  But  to-morrow  will  do. 
My  love  to  the  Duke,  and  I am  enjoying 
Five  French  Cathedrals  ” 

She  had  really  liked  the  pictures. 

Barda  undertook  to  post  this  secretly. 
It  would  be  in  time  for  the  last  delivery ; 
she  would  put  on  express  stamps  to  make 
sure. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FAREWELL. 

For  an  hour  and  a half  the  Lady 
Allegra  had  stood  at  her  post.  The 
celebrated  drawing-room  buzzed  with 
celebrities,  and  their  womankind  or  their 
mankind.  The  eminent  Anglo-Imperials 
felt  themselves  bourgeoning  in  this  gor- 
geous hot-house  of  the  elder  civilization; 
they  drank  in  the  stifling,  heavy-scented 
air  like  champagne.  The  cachet  of  Fash- 
ion and  Aristocracy  had  been  given  to 
the  colonies  in  their  person;  they  them- 
selves would  plant  similar  oases  of  feu- 
dalism in  the  deserts  of  democracy.  Uni- 
forms, Court  dresses,  glittering  orders, 
coats  of  arms,  coronets — these  ought  to 
be  native  elements  of  decent  society,  not 
the  mere  exotic  pomp  of  imported  Gov- 
ernors. And  Broser,  agent  under  Provi- 
dence of  this  transformation  of  ideals, 
exuded  an  immense  content  from  his 
Privy  Councillor’s  person  pranked  with 
foreign  orders.  The  tighter  grew  the 
crush,  the  more  his  ornamented  breast 
expanded.  How  lovely  and  stately  his 
wife  looked!  Surely  the  first  woman  in 
London  for  brains,  breeding,  and  beauty, 
spite  all  her  private  whimsies,  doubtless 
inherited  from  her  mother.  No  need  to 
instruct  her  how  to  talk  to  the  lions,  how 
to  descend  the  stairs  to  receive  Royalty. 
From  the  street  there  was  borne  to  his 
ears  the  dull  roar  of  cheer  after  cheer — 
herald  of  the  mightier  outburst  to  come 
— as  some  popular  politician  or  soldier 
stepped  out  upon  the  street  carpet  from 
the  interminable  procession  of  carriages. 
Whenever  there  was  a lull,  some  patriotic 
strain  would  burst  forth.  Yes,  Britain 
was  as  proud  of  Broser  as  Broser  of  Brit- 
ain. 

Allegra,  with  that  ever-increasing  de- 


tachment of  hers,  felt  herself  outside  of  it 
all — her  astral  self  surveyed  that  strange 
bejewelled  and  beflowered  Lady  Allegra 
Broser  smiling  and  hand-shaking  and  re- 
ceiving congratulations  upon  her  hus- 
band’s brilliantly  successful  policy.  That 
was  but  the  shell  of  herself,  the  opera 
cloak  keeping  the  lines  of  her  figure. 
All  at  once  her  self  leapt  back  into  her 
body.  She  was  shaking  hands  with  the 
Duchess  of  Dalesbury,  and  her  “How 
good  of  you  to  come!”  was  no  longer  the 
stereotyped  formula  but  a cry  from  the 
depths. 

“ Yes — I have  come  for  you,”  said  the 
Duchess  with  a diabolical  smile,  and  she 
dragged  at  Allegra’s  hand  as  if  to  pull 
her  down  the  stairs. 

Broser  had  darted  forward  and  ex- 
tended his  hand. 

“ Ah,  Duchess ! Delighted  to  see  you 
under  my  humble  roof.” 

The  Duchess  ignored  his  hand,  but  put 
her  ear-trumpet  interrogatively  to  her 
left  ear,  while  her  right  hand  continued 
to  tug  at  Allegra. 

“ Delighted  to  see  you  under  my  hum- 
ble roof,”  Broser  shouted  into  the  trump- 
et. 

“ It  is  the  first  time  and  the  last,”  she 
replied  in  her  harshest  tone.  “ Good- 
night. The  police  won’t  let  my  carriage 
wait.”  She  was  blocking  the  ascent  of 
the  new  arrivals  now,  preventing  them 
saluting  their  hostess.  Broser  scowled, 
trying  to  smile. 

“ You’re  not  going  so  soon.  Duchess  f’ 
he  said. 

“ Yes — Alligator  is  coming  away  with 
me  at  once.” 

“Poor  old  thing,”  he  said  to  Allegra 
in  a loud  whisper,  intended  for  the  by- 
standers and  the  ascending  guests. 

The  Duchess  put  out  her  trumpet. 

“ What  have  you  to  say  against  it, 
sir  ?” 

He  was  disconcerted.  “ Come  into  the 
room  and  I will  tell  you,”  he  said  into 
the  trumpet. 

“ Thank  you,  no.  Come,  Alligator.” 

He  bent  forward  to  speak  into  the 
trumpet.  “Is  your  sunstroke — ?” 

The  Duchess  whisked  the  trumpet 
away,  and  pulled  the  hostess  down  a stair. 
Allegra  had  returned  to  her  astral  aloof- 
ness: she  was  fascinated  by  the  dramatic 
duel  between  the  master  of  the  show  and 
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this  delightful  creature  in  the  towering 
tiara. 

Broser  put  his  hand  detainingly  upon 
his  wife’s  arm.  lie  was  flushed  and  per- 
spiring. “ Get  rid  of  her,  please,”  he 
said ; “ don’t  let  us  have  a scene.” 

A scene!  Allegra  thought  the  scene 
was  there,  and  odd  enough  to  amuse  the 
most  fastidious  play-goer.  She  did  not 
wonder  at  the  eager  curious  faces  of  the 
bystanders — spectators  like  herself,  and 
evidently  no  less  interested.  She  won- 
dered the  excitement  of  it  had  not  yet 
penetrated  all  the  rooms,  that  behind  her 
people  were  still  humming  pleasantly, 
and  that  the  Strauss  waltz  was  still  glid- 
ing on  in  spiral  sweetness  through  every- 
thing. Then  she  heard  herself  replying 
firmly : 

“ The  easiest  way  of  avoiding  a scene 
will  be  to  let  me  go  with  her.” 

“ We  can’t  always  avoid  scenes,”  cried 
the  Duchess,  catching  Allegra’s  remark 
in  an  eager  ear-trumpet.  “ There  are 
times  when  scenes  are  a duty — when  they 
avoid  worse  things.”  She  raised  her 
voice  even  higher : “ The  fact  is  my  poor 
Alii — my  niece,  Lady  Allegra  Marjori- 
mont,  cannot  live  with  her  husband  a 
moment  longer.  He  is  a brute,  and 
threatens  to  lock  her  up  for  life.  I have 
come — ” 

“You  are  raving!”  Broser  screamed. 

The  Duchess  waved  him  aside  with  her 
ear-trumpet.  She  was  enjoying  herself 
immensely — it  was  the  crowning  mo- 
ment of  a lifetime  of  public  scolding, 
the  climax  of  her  candid  career.  Her 
voice  now  took  on  the  volume  and  for- 
mality of  a town  crier:  “ I have  come  to 
take  her  away,  and  I call  you  all  to  wit- 
ness that  she  goes  with  the  Duchess  of 
Dalesbury  and  with  no  man.” 

This  brusque  ripping  asunder  of  all 
the  conventions  was  as  paralyzing  to  the 
spectators  as  if  Truth  in  all  her  dripping 
nudity  had  suddenly  appeared  among 
them,  or  as  if  the  Family  Skeleton  thus 
revealed  were  an  osseous  literality,  grin- 
ning grisly  derision  of  the  social  comedy. 
For  Allegra,  the  arch-spectator,  the  tense 
drama  had  passed  the  verge  of  probabil- 
ity, and  her  thoughts  wandered  back  cu- 
riously to  that  Ruston  reception  in  her  re- 
mote girlish  past,  when  the  Duchess  had 
first  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder.  But 
to  Broser  it  seemed  only  too  real.  He 


had  been  outwitted.  Allegra,  standing 
there  for  hours  so  innocently,  had  planned 
this  unprecedented  humiliation,  this 
craftily  feminine  and  cowardly  circum- 
vention. He  could  have  throttled  her, 
the  criminal  conspira tress,  hurled  her 
down  the  stairs.  And  that  absurd  old 
confederate  of  hers — he  could  have  bat- 
tered in  her  ridiculous  tiara  with  her  own 
ear-trumpet.  Damn  that  Strauss  waltz! 
— why  did  they  play  so  low?  You  could 
hardly  hear  it.  Why  didn’t  they  crash  it 
out  in  drowning  thunders?  But  his 
Parliamentary  resourcefulness  rose  to  the 
desperate  situation.  He  remembered 
the  episode  at  his  hall  door,  the  Duchess's 
touching  of  her  bonnet  to  his  footman. 
Ah,  how  he  would  tell  the  story,  the  foot- 
man corroborating.  He  must  end  this 
scandalous  scene  at  any  cost — the  quicker 
the  cheaper. 

“ Come,  Alligator,”  repeated  the 
Duchess  peremptorily. 

Ah,  how  lucky  she  said  “ Alligator  ” ! 
That  would  be  an  additional  count.  He 
shook  his  head  pityingly,  and  said  loud- 
ly : “ You  are  right,  Allegra  darling. 
Humor  her.  Go  with  her.” 

Allegra  watched  the  two  oddly  matched 
figures  descending  the  congested  stairs. 
In  the  floral  fairyland  of  the  hall  some- 
body threw  something  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  then  there  was  a waft  of  cool 
night  air  and  a confused  passing  through 
a sea  of  faces  that  divided  for  her  Exo- 
dus, and  a struggling  towards  a remote 
brougham  amid  a flashing  of  policemen’s 
lanterns  and  a vague  chaotic  fusillade  of 
shouts  and  noises  and  whistles  and  the 
banging  of  carriage  doors,  which  as  she 
drove  off  changed  to  a tempest  saluting 
the  royal  carriage  in  her  wake. 

A thrill  ran  through  the  festive  hall, 
mounting  the  stairs,  passing  through  the 
crowded  rooms,  penetrating  even  to  those 
guests  who  had  not  yet  vibrated  to  the 
sensational  spiriting  away  of  the  hostess. 

The  band  stopped  the  Strauss  waltz  in 
the  middle  of  a bar,  and  broke  into  “ God 
bless  the  Prince  of  Wales.” 

Among  our  ancient  mountains 
And  from  our  lovely  vales 
O let  the  pray’r  re-echo... 

Broser  tottered  ceremoniously  down 
the  stairs. 

THE  END. 
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PROF.  STUBB’S  THANKSGIVING  TURKEYS 

BY  HAYDEN  CARRUTH 


TURKEYS,”  remarked  Mr.  Milo  Bush, 
as  he  sat  in  the  office  the  day 
before  a certain  Thanksgiving, 
“ are  pecooliar  critters.  Pecool- 
iarest  critters  there  are,  ’most,  ’less  it’s 
cats.  Had  a cat  once  named  Jefferson — in- 
telligent critter.  Open  the  door  for  him  to 
go  out  and  he’d  stand  on  the  threshold  and 
gaze  at  the  sky,  and  wave  his  tail  straight  up 
— sort  of  dicker  it  slow  and  solemn — and  if 
it  looked  like  rain  he’d  turn  around  and 
start  back  towards  the  stove,  tail  still  wav- 
ing, just  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘ Well,  no,  not 
under  the  circumstances!  When  the  weather 
becomes  settled  I’ll  consider  it!’  and  then 
he’d  set  down  and  look  at  the  fire  and 
think.  Didn’t  get  his  feet  wet  for  eight 
years.  Always  in  by  ten  o’clock,  and  when 
I tried  to  make  him  sleep  down  cellar  he 
just  walked  back  up,  and  says  he,  plain  as 
words:  ‘If  you’d  like  to  camp  out  down 
there,  with  the  rats  a-running  over  you,  all 
right — it  ain’t  my  style!’ 

“ Well,  speaking  of  turkeys,  there  was  old 
Caleb  Stubb.  Remarkable  old  chap,  Stubb 
was.  Lids  too  small  for  his  eyes,  and  legs 
a rod  long — ’most.  Called  himself  Perfessor 
Stubb.  Always  up  to  some  new  experiment 
— trying  to  raise  bananner  - vines,  or  shear 
jack-rabbits,  or  some  such  foolishness.  When 
he  first  struck  town  he  rented  a patch  of 
ground  out  in  the  snubburbs,  and  said  he  was 
going  to  farming.  It  just  seemed  as  if  he 
couldn’t  plant  anything  that  would  come 
up,  or  if  it  did  come  up  it  would  be  some- 
thing else  than  he  expected.  But  he  never 
seemed  to  care.  ‘ It  is  what  all  experi- 
menters have  had  to  contend  with,’  he  used 
to  say,  and  he’d  ask  for  another  pound  of 
coffee  and  quart  of  molasses,  and  tell  the 
man  to  charge  it  till  after  harvest.  Then 
he  got  took  with  the  notion  of  a stock-farm, 
ami  begun  to  all  himself  a stock  - grower. 
Had  a setter-dorg  and  one  hen.  Got  a plan 
for  having  the  dorg  hatch  out  the  eggs, 
while  the  hen  kept  on  producing  more. 
Talked  about  it  all  winter,  and  let  on  he 
was  going  to  get  rich,  and  run  up  a bigger 
grocery  bill,  and  borrowed  money  on  the 
strength  of  it;  and  then  when  it  failed  in 
the  spring  laid  it  all  to  the  dorg;  said  the 
critter  wouldn’t  learn  to  cluck — wouldn’t 
even  try  to  learn. 

“ Well,  the  next  winter  the  Perfessor  got 
a notion  about  turkeys,  the  old  grocery  bill 
not  being  paid,  and  he  needing  powerfully 


to  run  another.  We  had  to  import  all  our 
turkeys  then  from  the  States.  You  couldn’t 
raise  turkeys  here  on  account  of  their  being 
such  fools.  You  know  how  it  is  with  young 
turkeys — the  biggest  fools.  If  there’s  a 
rain-storm  a flock  of  young  turkeys  will 
get  right  out  in  it,  and  hold  up  their  heads, 
and  open  their  mouths — just  like  this — and 
reg’larly  get  drownded  standing  up.  And 
if  there’s  a chicken-hawk  hanging  around 
they’ll  stretch  up  their  necks  and  fairly 
say  to  him,  ‘ Come  and  snatch  us!’  And 
if  a stray  dorg  comes  snooping  along  they’ll 
strut  around,  and  dare  him,  and  insult  him, 
and  abuse  him,  and  rub  it  in  till  he  grabs 
’em.  Everybody  failed  and  give  up  plumb 
beat  that  tried  raising  turkeys,  and  along 
before  Thanksgiving  the  storekeepers  used 
to  get  in  a few  barrels  of  something  they 
called  turkeys,  though  if  they  was  they’d 
been  left  over  from  last  year  or  some  time; 
and  a good  many  folks  took  ’em  to  be  crows 
or  buzzards  or  some  such  uncultivated  fowls 
— or  mebby  they  may  have  been  artificial 
turkeys  turned  out  at  a rubber-shoe  factory 
during  the  dull  season.  But  anyhow,  Stubb 
got  thinking,  and  hatched  out  a plan,  spurred 
on  by  that  grocery  bill. 

“ * We  must  approach  this  yere  question,’ 
says  he,  1 in  a scientific  sperret.’  That’s 
what  he  was  always  talking  about — ap- 
proaching things  in  a scientific  sperret. 
That’s  the  way  he’d  sneaked  up  on  the  set- 
ter-dorg idee.  ‘ The  first  thing  to  be  ascer- 
tained is  what  is  the  present  trouble  with 
our  txirkeys.  Obviously  it  is  lack  of  stami- 
na r.  They  don’t  have  the  vitality  and  the 
constitootion  to  pull  through  our  robust  and 
rip-snorting  weather.  They  get  caught  out 
on  the  prehayrie  in  one  of  our  May  show- 
ers, when  the  rain  comes  down  like  the  heav- 
ings  was  rent  in  train,  and  the  cave  of  the 
winds  seems  to  have  exploded,  and  the  hail- 
stuns  are  sizable  and  numerous,  and  the 
lightning  is  stabbing  down  endways  when  it 
cany  and  what  is  the  result?  Them  tender 
young  turkeys  are  cut  off,  and  we  are  left 
alone  with  these  yere  birds  which  the  gro- 
cery-keepers import  in  crates  under  the 
name  of  turkeys,  but  which  are  well  known 
to  be  South-Ameriean  condors,  which  fly 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sharp  p’ints  of 
the  Andes  before  breakfast  for  exercise.’ 

“ Well,  the  Perfessor’s  plan  was  to  go 
down  to  the  Missouri  River  bottom  and  get 
a lot  of  wild-turkey  eggs  and  hatch  ’em  out. 
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and  raise  them.  He  took  a week  of  solid 
talk,  and  explained  how  our  present  domestic 
turks  are  the  descendants  of  wild-turkeys, 
only  a few  generations  removed,  and  how  the 
wild-turkey  is  an  easy  bird  to  tame.  4 Gen- 
tlemen,’ he  says,  4 it  is  the  luxuries  of  civili- 
zation which  has  weakened  the  turkey’s  con- 
stitootion  and  rendered  liim  unable  to  with- 
stand the  ellerments.  It  is  the  old  story 
which  we  see  so  often  repeated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race.  Look  at  them  old 
Romans — once  they  licked  the  world,  but 
soon  wine,  and  rich  food,  and  late  hours, 
and  cigarettes  rendered  them  weak  and  ef- 
fete, and  when  the  Assyrian  come  down  like 
a wolf  on  the  fold,  as  the  poet  has  so  graphi- 
cally described  it,  them  Romans  was  on  the 
run  inside  of  twenty-four  hours.’ 

44  4 That  sounds  O.K.,’  says  Abner  Black- 
mark,  4 but  you  ought  to  recollect  that  the 
wild-turkey  has  got  wings.  About  the  sec- 
ond month  your  flock  will  light  out  faster 
than  them  Romans.’  4 Sir,’  says  the  old 
man,  4 them  wings  has  entered  into  my  cal- 
culations. Them  wings  will  be  clipped  with 
a pair  of  shears.’ 

44  Well,  the  Perfessor’s  plan  seemed  all 
reasonable,  and  we  encouraged  him  to  go 
ahead.  He  laid  in  more  groceries  on  the 
strength  of  it,  and  borrowed  some  more 
money,  and  built  a big  coop  with  three  hun- 
dred feet  of  roosts  in  it,  and  got  drinking- 
troughs  and  feed-racks  and  everything  you 
could  think  of  ready.  Then  when  the  time 
come  he  borrowed  a team  and  started  for 
the  river  - bottom.  4 Gentlemen,’  says  he, 
a-standing  up  in  the  wagon,  4 you  are  fortu- 
nate in  being  present  at  the  start  of  a move- 
ment which  is  going  to  reverlutionize  the 
turkey  industry  of  the  world.  Not  only 
will  the  Stubb  hardy  turkey  bring  that  noble 
bird  to  this  region,  but  it  will  make  them 
twice  as  easy  to  raise  all  over  the  country. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  working-man 
will  have  turkey  three  times  a day.’ 

44  In  about  two  weeks  he  drove  into  town 
with  twenty-four  dozen  wild-turkey  eggs 
packed  in  cotton.  He  stood  up  in  the  wagon 
and  made  another  speech,  ana  then  climbed 
out  and  got  some  more  groceries  and  drove 
to  his  home.  Of  course  his  own  hen  wasn’t 
equal  to  the  hatching  job,  so  he  farmed  the 
eggs  out  around  town  with  anybody  that 
had  a hen  willing  to  set  and  do  the  square 
thing.  Agreed  to  give  each  hen-owner  one 
turkey  for  the  wear  and  tear  on  his  hen,  and 
then  rushed  off  and  loaded  up  with  groceries 
and  turkey-feed  again. 

44  The  old  man  got  about  a hundred  young 
turkeys  from  the  lot.  Pretty  wild  they 
were,  and  the  hens  were  most  of  ’em  soon 
flat  on  their  backs,  worn  out  with  trying 
to  keep  up  with  their  flocks.  Every  time  a 
lien  laid  off  the  Perfessor  would  go  and 
gather  up  the  young  turkeys  in  a basket 
and  take  ’em  home,  and  become  a mother 
to  'em  himself.  Pretty  soon  he  had  ’em 
all,  and  every  morning  he’d  take  ’em  out 
on  the  prehayrie  and  herd  ’em  till  night, 
and  watch  ’em  gather  in  the  grasshoppers. 
And  the  Perfessor  was  right  about  their 


staminar  too.  They  weathered  every  storm 
that  come,  and  the  chicken-hawks  never  got 
one  of  ’em.  The  Perfessor  spent  all  his 
time  with  ’em  ’cept  when  he  was  downtown 
getting  more  groceries  and  borrowing  money. 

44  Well,  it  run  along  through  the  summer, 
and  they  kept  getting  bigger  and  bigger  and 
more  eatable,  and  by  Thanksgiving-time  they 
handsomed  just  about  as  much  as  any  flock 
of  turkeys  you  ever  seen.  A little*  taller 
and  more  rangey  than  your  tame  turkey, 
and  pretty  skeery  and  inclined  to  stretch 
up  their  necks  and  gawk  around  at  things, 
but  otherwise  they  were  all  reg’lar.  The 
weather  staid  mild,  and  there  wasn't  any 
snow,  and  they  still  ranged  around  the 
phehayrie.  Two  days  before  Thanksgiving 
the  Perfessor  went  all  about  town  and  sold 
’em,  agreeing  to  deliver  ’em  the  next  day. 
There  wasn’t  quite  enough  to  go  round,  and 
some  folks  that  he  owed  didn’t  get  any,  but 
they  didn’t  find  it  out  till  later.  The  old 
man  collected  every  time  he  made  a sale 
’cause  he  said  he  wanted  to  settle  them 
grocery  bills  which  had  been  hanging  over 
him  so  long.  4 Alars,’  says  he,  4 the  bitter- 
ness of  being  in  debt!  How  them  grocery 
bills  have  throwed  a shadder  on  me  for 
months!  But  now  that  cloud  is  going  to 
be  h’isted,  and  I can  look  the  whole  world 
in  the  face.’ 

44  The  next  morning  somebody  came  down 
town  and  said  things  looked  sort  o’  curious 
up  around  the  Perfessor’s  place,  so  a few  of 
us  went  up.  We  found  a note  pinned  on  the 
back  door  which  said: 

44  4 Five  o’clock  a.m. — Turkeys  just  escaped 
through  hole  in  fence,  and  going  south  run- 
ning tremenjous.  Shall  foller  on  foot  and 
be  back  with  ’em  by  noon.  Them  grocery 
bills,  they  must  and  shall  be  paid! 

Perfessor  Stubb. 

44  4 P.S.  — If  the  effort  costs  me  my  life, 
remember  me  as  one  who  done  his  dooty  as 
he  seen  it.  Stubb.’ 

44  4 Rough  on  the  old  man,’  says  Abner. 
4 but  he’ll  be  back.  He  has  got  great  stami- 
nar and  long  legs.  He  will  be  back.  He 
owes  me  $10.’ 

44  But  at  noon  he  wasn’t  back,  nor  at  three 
o’clock.  We  was  still  looking  for  him  at 
four,  when  a settler  who  lived  ten  miles 
south  come  into  town  and  said  the  old  man 
assed  his  place  at  midnight  on  a sorrel 
oss,  going  like  a cannon  - ball,  with  them 
turkeys  legging  it  like  kangaroos  about  ten 
yards  behind.  Then  Abner  and  some  others 
fainted,  and  two  grocery-men  took  to  their 
beds.  And  it  didn’t  revive  them  none  when 
the  widder  Gilbert,  who  lived  out  his  way. 
and  was  an  early  riser,  came  down  town  and 
said  that  the  Perfessor  had  been  taking  them 
turkeys  out  on  the  race-track  every  morn- 
ing for  a month,  and  riding  around  five  or 
six  times  on  the  dead  run,  with  a bag  of 
corn,  dropping  a kernel  once  in  a while  to 
stimerlate  them  fowls  coming  behind.  Then  we 
seen  that  the  Perfesser  was  no  better  than  one 
of  these  South -American  condors  himself.” 
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LETTING  WELL  ENOUGH  ALONE. 

Jacob  Baldwin  was  a New  - Yorker  who 
moved  to  southern  Indiana  in  the  early 
thirties,  and  soon  evinced  a desire  for  public 
office.  He  was  small  of  stature,  homely  in 
form  and  feature,  and  light  of  weight,  but 
had  certain  accomplishments  that  marked 
him  as  a gentleman,  and  he  was  personally 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  little  county- 
seat  town,  although  he  had  a very  limited 
acquaintance  among  the  more  rural  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Baldwin  announced  himself  a 
candidate  for  County  Clerk,  and  started  out 
to  make  his  canvass.  He  had  two  com- 
petitors, Leigh  and  Willis,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally conceded  that  Baldwin  would  win,  pro- 
vided he  could  get  the  vote  of  the  northern 
townships. 

Baldwin  journeyed  northwardly.  He 
travelled  afoot.  He  wanted  to  appear  com- 
mon and  to  the  soil  born.  Ten  miles  out  of 
town  he  met  a great  country  giant  on  his 
way  to  the  county-seat.  Baldwin  bowed 
politely  to  the  big  countryman,  asked  him 
about  the  neighborhood,  and  finally  drifted 
to  political  talk  and  then  to  his  own  case 
without  discovering  his  identity. 


“ How  are  the  people  out  your  way  on  the 
clerkship  race?”  queried  Baldwin,  in  a cart- 
less manner. 

“ Well,”  replied  the  giant,  “ some  air  for 
Leigh,  some  air  fer  Willis,  but  mos’ly  1 
think  they  air  fer  Baldwin.” 

Baldwin  was  delighted.  Lifting  his  hat 
he  made  a most  courteous  bow,  and  said : 
“ My  dear  sir,  I am  glad  to  hear  what  yon 
say.  I am  Baldwin,  the  candidate  for 
clerk.” 

The  man  of  six  feet  and  some  inches  look- 
ed down  on  Baldwin;  then  he  gazed  across 
the  hills  and  whistled  in  a far-ofT  way : 
then  he  turned  to  the  little  ugly  man  and 
said : “ You  tu’n  round  and  go  home. 

They’re  about  all  fer  you  up  here  now,  but. 
dum  me,  if  they  ever  cotch  sight  of  you 
they’ll  all  vote  agin’  you.  I'll  promise  not 
to  tell.” 

Baldwin  w*as  a wise  man  as  w’ell  as  a 
very  homely  man.  He  turned  about  and 
accompanied  the  big  man  back  to  town. 
When  the  returns  came  in  from  the  north- 
ern precincts  they  showed  a large  majority 
for  Baldwin,  and  he  was  triumphantly  elect- 
ed clerk. 

Carl  Brayfield. 


THE  EQUESTRIAN  OF  BANBURY  CROSS 

BY  GUY  WET  MORE  CARRYI. 

Within  a little  attic  a retiring  but  erratic 
Old  lady  (six-and-eighty,  to  be  frank) 

Made  sauces  out  of  cranberry  for  all  the  towTn  of  Banbury, 
Depositing  the  proceeds  in  the  bank. 

Her  tendency  to  thriftiness,  her  scorn  of  any  shiftiness, 

Built  up  a bustling  business,  and  in  course 
Of  time  her  secret  yearnings  were  revealed,  and  all  her  earnings 
She  squandered  in  the  purchase  of  a horse. 

“ I am  not  in  a hurry  for  a wagonette  or  surrey,” 

She  said.  “ Indeed,  I much  prefer  to  ride.” 

And  spite  of  all  premonishment,  to  every  one’s  astonishment. 

The  gay  old  creature  did  so — and  astride! 

Now  this  was  most  periculous,  but,  wiiat  was  more  ridiculous. 

The.  horse  she  bought  had  pulled  a car,  and  so, 

The  lazy  steed  to  cheer  up,  she’d  a bell  upon  her  stirrup, 

And  rang  it  twice  to  make  the  creature  go! 

I blush  the  truth  to  utter,  but  it  seems  a pound  of  butter 
And  thirty  eggs  she  had  to  sell.  Of  course, 

In  scorn  of  ways  pedestrian  this  fatuous  equestrian 
To  market  gavly  started  on  the  horse. 

Becoming  too  importunate  to  hasten,  the  unfortunate 
Old  lady  plied  her  charger  with  a birch; 

In  view  of  all  her  cronies  this  stupidest  of  ponies 
Fell  flat  before  the  Presbyterian  church! 

If  it  should  chance  that  one  set  a red  Italian  sunset 
Beside  a Beardsley  poster,  and  a plaid 
Like  any  canny  Highlander’s  beside  a Fiji  Islander's 
Most  variegated  costume,  and  should  add 
A Turner  composition,  and  with  clever  intuition 
To  cap  the  climax  pile  upon  them  all 
The  aurora  borealis,  then  veracity,  not  malice, 

Alight  claim  an  imitation  of  her  fall. 
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A S (bji?  *iveritb4h  «:*;nuVry  enineS  >»».  rries  forming*  its.  bomHliiriys.  Thy  eom- 
u*)t luiijtf  eOttfiJ  f>v  'Ihmv  Imt-tu*  in-  iu.u  your  the  rrni>e  ln%riiis  willi  the  sailing 
Uk«n-  fiu»/i  :»  to  of  rife  mairmtioeuf  t win  - -orm.v  express 

iftti  f*i$s.away  y$u»?b  IliH.  . ViHarin  from  Yfew  York 

i‘n>tMry  fern,  ri^s  rm  J fmuarA*  3lst.  ami  the 

a bom  vhe  M.-<lhrtr;M>«'!>Ti.,  in  ^aw  eouu.l  of  pleasure  ami  Kp/WrsmTm/.  bis4* 

mm  bt^rui;  for  >u  khem  time  ivn*  ilufil  April  7th.  the  /hum  of  ivuchifn!  'NYvv 

tir-t  »>*  ».l  t*.  mi;i 7 i •.  t-v>  n - > am?  in  >»<«  •.•>»]»*«•  York  up»»ii  tlii*  n imii.  I hi r i Yi^c  tlir  wixt v~ 

li f‘*  ••>  >*•  -nW*.  A VM*u?se  fei'  tfe  &rifM  -own  mtervenimr  »ho>  t lu*r<-  is  put  w Tnli 

ill 'T-.-farr,  m.jy  he  nUmnA  n«  s xiil  b.Mi-k  boor.  or  an  opporUmA  v wastfe.,  The  mn- 

om  (hi-  n’Mrlv  tif  tiiaii-  for  it  iafes  erarw  Vflilv’U  Ainat-ly  l>h<fw)0  miles,, 

f.v  the  hirthpbi-os  ;<•>»;,  r.<  umhjiles  a vAn  <0  ri i leiii>th  in 

Atfeij**  4o  ArriKnlem.  mol  fo  Rout* - it* t tAlmlelfn),  **ibraU<u,  Al/io-, 

^ r a f - 14iirfc 1 f v 5 >1  c?^?t hL  t ti t fjt  t f i cvyrbbtf  Cfemm  V tll^ltaurhe  ( KiueY, 
ny^et-ino-  fwilferltt  Yen  ami  < Ynhoar  \)Ym.  AUivmnb*i;<  ifonrn  .rtnij  tin 
.ami  Ylu  iw  v.  .-v,  -mims  they  y l-  umK  )t  .hYfa  o Jeni-ehm  V,  Smynm,  jjj| ■.•«- 

fi«oo  hnlnm  }ti?*'»  |Jj$  100..  Mml-  Ymii>»m,ph\  A then*.  tVh  ryno,  ami  Vopb-. 

• -n.  ho  Yi.  ! - but  ilu*  «*lifvs{  years  A iW  a 'vmy  ago  of  . «,  y*  fro,  ?j  \<w 

>f  o very  o|»l  wot*  hi  ambit  i-  -oiheHii  ng  York  flTtfirtfe  glmip-v  i.*.  hm!  of 

in  everv  wuy  v'.M’fli  wlnK  k.r  :Vt»  Ajm*r-  eopiia*  of  (lu  iioaiitifnl  i-Jiin.l  of  .M:i 
ioihi  n.  o*.-(  j h*  , of  doirn, yiiucAi/j  >0  > I*. *_  niokv  likt*.  soijio  oM 

ip8  t;oin».-  fVojp  i vi-r/r  (m  ?!v;  vvorliT*  li.»,lit‘M.  Yliy..  sirrotnelina;  ;uvl>  ^ro 
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vt*;..i  it-  >t-  .ooMJaj  ijr».u>r>  *0  il*o  «)riom  lyrimv  Minkn-t  u..  o, 

the  m»  of.  im  t-e.-aM*-,  < oj  i v t>u  UJ  n f , a oil  -01  - n**r?hoj*sr  : \*i  the  Siraif  of  •*ona!o»r; 
uofnh-ji.1  for '-oyfovimr  1 ho  tr»i>  to  \ylmre  Afrovt  M)d  uTr"pe  :'o.:i.-  v ithirr 

tier  'Hedi tr • rruHemi  t»  mi  t lie  it  ruftett t r*< iuq  * vitfh  f /3Tfe’  V 

*A$4Xt.*S  .iPVgXTtfiOi,  . 
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imoV^k'$dVv  from  lb*;  |»r« •;* ;»re<  ..m-  pers.  »)n  loii^r  <<  port  of  Berlwsr  pirvu*-, 

for  tlivm  >i u r i)C^  whieh  htti  the  centre  liisfrxsyl  »f 

r proud  oil!  hr!'  *ro  the- M»vTlmo  when  he  Fnuuy.’i.  mduaifd  hopes.  An  mrorwr 
stood*  ?u  >?*.  summit,  tin*  El  lhmhw.  Pit y T <*.  vtrit U a touch  of  modern  Frftvj-rv? 

point  Tangier  it ri<3  the  colling  the!.£&W# 

*#f  Mnr<i&fQ  r*>  rim  wiaitK  i«  Wu,  while  faulty  of  Afrfcft  In  the  haza&rs  amc) 
jo  i)h*  smrih  ?!•  .,  Urmmdm  tln'‘-  amdeiif.  yhep*  wilt  he  fount]  many  tjuaJuc 
homo  of  the.  Mnos  the  bright  Med  her-  things  that  li«ve  horn*-.  home  Imetrum* 
rai«»*.!ii  ami  f ho  broad  Auamie  oemij«Ymtf  uf  mi  Jus  hy  camels.  • The.  sail  air 
ill*4-  view  toward  ‘ thr  t-^sf.  and  we-?.  equable  climate  «vt  Al*der*:  are  : ref  re>h- 

*f  he  ddfA  o,. »,]>,' from  1 -ihrulbir  ;>  ah  iiur  to  the  invalid,  ami  for  the  tromfr 
iii"m  <!ue  mist  ahum  f lie  coast  nr  the  Bar-  they  change  the  \nnim%  which  m& rke*J 
h&ry  Srjiuss,  famed  in  A'tner-kam  ’mm'4  his  departure  from  New  York,  to  x\  >- 
tAt\mh*  i ih  r|n*  seepe  of  IhaoHUrV  da£ti%  rhms  -jflMti**  ~ whieh  coTitJtfffe* 

t har^xu^iavi  i i tie 
ernis^  * • -X*iavm£  •. 
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ci&it  \ the;  art  of  tig*  A nd  over  M (m aro.  The?  seasoix  will  be  at.  'U* 

whe-h  he  ~'Vi  h<r . mft :ie  psjgin  Blast*  height  at  those  beautiful  watering* 
tieat  Mii/*.  WwttH  enhutfie*  viUbd  ^I!U-  ,viai:its  • at  the  rime  the  .4  nyust*  Vic* 
-rriem-,  This  is  the  sea  which  flrqV5M.nl  from  tory*  veav.he.is  t*viw.si-  It;  should  he 
iJbfif  oars  of  the  Houma  triuuues  ami  dash-  said  horn  a$  it  lutv  thnB  far  oof 
e*l  t}a>  prow*  oS  the  voxels  nf  Vur~  heott  £fata<ij  that  the  sdea:snre  -of 

thatri4.  As  ify*  rna^Tiiiiwit  Awjus!*!  f7/>.  tityw;  making  thr  efniye  <>••  -the  hr*! 
irnn  A rams  on  h^r  way  s.m.h  thought#  as  . though!  of  the  hi a m ho rg* A tm\rioa  n • id  my 
ri‘i i wd  in  Upon  one  till  .the  past and,  that  t )i*-  stay  at  each  poH  is  ganged 
§§§ -o,-  almost.  as  ivai  a-,  iJtr*  ml,  Ami  wholly  by  the  mh-resi  A the  places.  that 

hmvm,  »i;  truth.  ifi:>  the  disWnorive  e$Ji  he  Mt,  From  ViUefriHmhe  dn.- 
»:!i!»fi)i  i.f  this  rytiA,**— ?.hr‘ ' bringing  iff  ship  |n\K‘?*4.‘5.1s  to  Sicily  mid  Malta.  Tlds 
tlu*  nneh'-ut  i;?  the  njoderhv  Kothing  > ~U» «»* J fort  of  Efighmd  has  many  offnnr' 
surely  rail  iakf=  trv  Araerieffn  Urther  frem  dons  other  than  military  oms.  Among 


An  a^ientaJ  JujJUilrr  in  the  Street*  tjjUjgtigrsL 

» h. - vi;vs>  mol  driv* • of  his  tile  than  this  diem  are  the  FJiUrch  of  Si,  John,  the 

mils/-  over  the  Mediterranean.  But  CatiieomhH  of  St,  Paul  and  Cifcta  Vee* 

thi*  is  illit  Amended  t«>  he  a hmnilyv  but  chic,  the  eld  capital, 

u dt*erqe.'tou,  from  which  the  reader  Leaving  Malta,  ;dio-;gnodl  skip  a too  ms 
run  pat n *.u^wiqii  at  *rf  m i t»y  . f eo  it ire 

'.what  the  eriiise  v,  tiers.  of  hoary  Egypt.  XfereA  at  Iasi,  is  (he 

t,h-fi‘.UK  vviUi  .itf,-  palace*  and  churches  Orient,  with  its  strange  fanhmnh m for 
diul  with  it-.  memories  of  Columbus  those  from  the  Oecideid.  In  Ah  xatidvin 
feuru  in  ueJjgltbnrifjp ' Oupoleto,  .has.  * aw‘d,:Cva»A  yvdlj  tie 0^  Kust- 

’w*  tuter^t  ’.tt/.  Sec  prm  life  qf  th<>  ^ruV  'a^-Li i 

die  of  Several  da»  nee  ms  uh  almost  i m 1 10/  e *ra  i;  (e  ’ ^/f  ^ }U}  ? life  of  il>e 

moo  hnW'.  1 hen  from  tVemm  one  can  past,  The- >iri>e  h)h»Med  W . jhfS*?  two 

ijimlu?  the  trip  to : ATi^  along  the  eele-  eihe^  U su.tficXeiit ^ A/r  allnw  vi'ji if  a>  all 
hnyt^j  Birivra*  w? rl*  winter  re^mas,  the ' rd/n-*«s  o{  inn  r-. - t hi  lhem 

>Sah  tteoxo,  ViUefr^naia);  nhd  a uii  nhar  by,  • scieh  &**  t>v  sib>  of.  $tt? 
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A Little  Traged?  at  Tlen-Tsln  • . • ; 

/\  ,it  Tirn  T>tn 

A Little  Tragedy  ftt  Tlen-Tsln.  A Stopy 

illioirutstl  l'V  C 1*  Wv.j  m>N. 

A Poem 


F r Anti*  pi<sce 


llv  C.  I).  WllAION 


FRINGES  AY  MAR  >1  ATIfEWS 


;ITJif;V  C K i’ORR 


In  consistency. 

Some  Literary  Memories  of  Cambridge  • 

lljustl’ateii  (Von)  ; JXip  jfljjj'Apk'a  «)>•)- a Drawing  by-  X. 

Song.  A Poem  - 

Blttejay  visits  the  Ghosts.  An  Indian  Folk-  / 
lore  iaie-  ^ y ^.  '.v  .."  - • ; V 

• , v !'  \'.  1U-.M1NC. 

The  Forgiveness  Off  Creegan.  A Story 

tX;  1 j.RftjH'.K.  i: 

Alcohol  Physiology  and  Temperance  Reform 
Fruit-Growing  in  America 

JlVtM  OlhM  Viv  I 1 « K-ati‘i  «.»  (I  li.-  ' H)  i(.  am 

The  Squirrel)  A Story  ... 

i:v  Oi:s,|f\  r.oV.  KU. 

Eleanor.  A Novel.  Part  XI.  

!><  Ai.i'O.1'.  p.  Srr-KSt.R. 

The  Spell -Stricken.  A Poem  ..... 
The  Yellow  of  the  Leaf.  A Poem  • 

I i fits* V.tt (iso's  liV  1 l:)  W.VKJ)  1'vt.E. 

Michel  and  Ang'  le.  A Story  of  Huguenot) 
Exiles.  Par*  II.  f 


.‘•rtJ.Uv'tH  . !>KAN  HOW  EM.  s 


ROUKRT  UJTVKM  > :•) 


< KG  i.  BIRO  ORlNNEt  i 


:Cyfet!S,  TOWNS  END  liRAr-Y 


PRnCKSKOfc  W O ATWATER 


MRS  HUMPHRY  WARD 


ETJfNA  CARBERV 


BLISS  CARMAN 


GIJ.REftT  PARKER 


ISRAEL  -ZA'M&WMX 


tlAVpt.N:  I AR.RCJ  U 


A Magazine  of  Surpassing  Richness  and  Interest 


THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  TRUTH.  A fairylike  allegory  translated  from  the  Danish 
of  ERIK  BOGH  by  JACOB  RIIS.  Six  full-page  illustrations  in  color  bv 
HOWARD  PYLE,  who  also  has  furnished  a headpiece,  bands,  and  initials. 

PARENTS.  A charming  essay  concerning  the  family  by  E.  S.  MARTIN,  the  spirit 
and  humor  of  which  have  been  caught  by  Albert  Sterner  in  many  pen-and-ink 
drawings. 

A GARDEN  OF  CHILDHOOD.  Five  full-page  illustrations  and  six  smaller  ones 
by  SARAH  S.  STILWELL,  who  herein  has  surpassed  even  her  exquisite  por- 
trayal of  child-life  which  appeared  in  the  CHRISTMAS  HARPER'S  last  year. 
A very  notable  effort.  To  accompany  her  pictures  Miss  Stilwell  has  written 
three  beautiful,  poetic  little  essays,  entitled  “ The  Spirit  of  Faery,”  “ The  Sleep- 
ing Garden,”  “The  Pine-Tree  House.” 

Short  Stories  by 

THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH  j*  THOMAS  HARDY  MARY  E.  WILKINS 
ROBERT  HOWARD  RUSSELL  ALFRED  HODDER.  Illustrated  by 
W.  T.  Smedley,  W.  Hatherei.l,  Orson  Lowell,  Louis  Loeb. 

VICTOR  HUGO  AS  AN  ARTIST.  An  interesting  article  by  the  distinguished 
painter  BENJAMIN  CONSTANT,  lavishly  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
drawings  and  paintings  executed  by  Hugo. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  OPHIR.  DR.  CARL  PETERS  describes  his  success  in 
finding  the  lost  gold  mines  of  King  Solomon.  Illustrated  by  E.  W.  Deming. 
from  photographs  ; with  map  showing  exact  location  of  Ophir,  or  “ Fura.” 

BETHLEHEM.  A poem  by  RUTH  McENERY  STUART,  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Albert  Herter. 

ELEANOR.  A novel  by  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD.  Conclusion. 

Till-:  DRAMATIC  ART  OF 

BERNHARDT  AND  COQUELIN.  By  HENRI  FOUQUIER.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings  by  F.  L.  Mora. 

LOVE-LETTERS  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  A further  instalment  of  the  correspond- 
ence addressed  to  ADEiLE  during  the  time  of  their  marriage  engagement. 

Old  friends  among  the  readers  of  HARPER’S  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  in  the 
Christmas  Number  will  be  restored  the  EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIR,  bv 
WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS,  and  the  EDITOR'S  STUDY,  by  the  Editor. 

THE  EDITOR'S  DRAWER,  conducted  by  HAYDEN  CARRUTH,  will  fittingly 
conclude  the  Number. 
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To  the  Subscribers  to 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

"BEGINNING  with  the  Decem- 
her  Number,  HARPER'S 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  will 
be  restored  to  its  former  and  proper 
Price , 35c.  a copy  and  $ 4 00  a year. 

Any  subscriber  now  on  our  list 
may  have  his  subscription  extend- 
ed at  the  present  rate  ($j  00  a 
year ) for  one  year  from  the  date 
of  its  expiration , provided  the 
amount  ($j  00)  for  such  renewal 
reaches  us  by  December  1st. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  & Company 


PENELOPE'S  EXPERIENCES 
L England ; IL  Scotland 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Holiday  Edition. 
With  10S  Illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock. 
2 vo Is.,  i2mo,  handsomely  bound,  $4.00. 

These  volumes  are  uncommonly  attractive,  both  as  literature 
and  as  art.  They  include  Mrs.  Wi  eg  in’s  inimitable  accounts  of 
Penelope  and  her  companions  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
are  easily  among  the  most  humorous  and  fascinating  books  in 
modern  literature.  Mr.  Brock,  a well-known  English  artist,  has 
illustrated  them  with  great  skill  and  humor. 

THE  HOUSE  BEHIND  THE  CEDARS 

By  Charles  W.  Chesnutt,  author  of  “The 
Conjure  Woman”  and  “The  Wife  of  His 
Youth.”  Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Like  Mr.  Chesnutt’s  previous  books,  this  novel  is  a story  of 
the  *•  Color  Line  *’  It  involves  romance,  very'  dramatic  inci- 
dents, and  revelations  of  character;  and,  while  its  literary  charm 
will  attract  readers,  the  deep  significance  and  tragedy  of  the 
story  will  stir  a feeling  far  profounder  than  mere  interest. 

THEODORE  PARKER 

By  John  White  Chadwick.  With  two  Por- 
traits. Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

A biography  of  one  of  the  most  marked  characters  in  American 
history.  Theodore  Parker  was  one  of  the  great  preachers  of  his 
time,  and  one  of  the  prophetic  reformers.  Mr.  Chadwick  is 
peculiarly  qualified  to  tell  the  story  of  his  great  life,  and  he  tells 
it  with  a fine  sense  of  proportion,  with  perfect  sympathy,  and 
with  uncommon  literary  charm. 

COUNSEL  UPON  THE  READING 
OF  BOOKS 

Lectures  in  Philadelphia  arranged  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing. By  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Miss 
Agnes  Repplier,  President  Hadley,  Prof. 
Brander  Matthews,  Prof.  Bliss  Perry, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  With  an 
Introduction  bv  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 
1 2 mo.  §i. 50. 

A thoroughly  useful  and  attractive  book,  treating  of  Poetry, 
History.  Fiction,  Economics,  Biography,  Essays,  and  Criticism. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIANS 

By  Edmund  Noble,  author  of  “The  Russian 
Revolt.”  i2mo,  $1.50. 

A concise  but  comprehensive  work,  bringing  into  prominence 
the  course  and  controlling  processes  of  Russian  development, 
and  presenting  in  clear  style  the  story  of  Russia  and  the  Russian 
people. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
ORIENT 

By  Charles  A.  Conant.  121110,  $1.25. 

Mr  Conant  has  given  special  attention  to  the  economic  and 
political  problems  growing  out  of  the  new'  relations  of  the 
United  States  in  the  far  East. 


; A LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE 

i By  Henry  James.  Holiday  Edition.  With 
; about  70  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennf.ll. 
! Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound. 

| This  is  a most  delightful  book,  in  which  Mr.  James  describes 
in  a fascinating  manner  a leisurely  tour  wrhich  he  took  in  scores  of 
French  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Pennell  has  illustrated  it  with 
rare  grace  and  charm.  # 

THE  LAST  REFUGE 

A Sicilian  Romance 

By  Henry  B.  Fuller,  author  of  “From  the 
Other  Side,”  44  The  Chevalier  of  Pensieri- 
Vani.”etc.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

j ' The  hero,  finding  his  zest  in  life  is  diminishing,  seeks  to  regain 
: it  by  visiting  Rome,  mingling  in  its  social  pleasures  by  going  to 
country  games  and  beautiful  scenes ; but  none  of  these  satisfy 
i him.  He  learns  of  a city  where  there  is  great  need  and  op- 
| portunity  for  service.  In  thi*  he  discovers  Duty  and  finds  a 
i Refuge. 

I THE  PRODIGAL 

j By  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  author  of  “Coeur 
| d’Alene,”  “The  Led-Horse  Claim.”  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  the  author.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

The  “ prodigal/1  a spendthrift  young  Aucklander,  drifts  to 
| San  Francisco  and  hunts  up  his  wealthy  father’s  agents.  They 

five  him  a meagre  allowance  and  compel  him  to  call  daily  for  it. 
le  does  not  enjoy  his  discipline,  but  meets  a school-teacher  who 
j is  a very  nice  girl,  and  the  future  clears  soon  and  permanently. 

j FORTUNE'S  BOATS 

By  Barbara  Yechton,  author  of 44  A Young 
| Savage,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

! An  interesting  story  of  five  sisters  who  in  various  wavs  earn 
i their  living.  They  encounter  sundry  young  men  — and  this  book 
tells  the  pleasant  story  of  what  the  sisters  did,  of  the  serious  ele- 
1 ments  which  entered  into  their  lives,  and  their  romances. 

I A WHITE  GUARD  TO  SATAN 

By  Miss  A.  M.  Ewell.  i6mo.  $1.25. 

An  interesting  historical  novel  relating  to  Bacon's  Rebel! ion 
in  Virginia  in  1676,  an  episode  that  offers  a subject  for  a \ery 
! spirited  story. 

I 

| THE  HALF-HEARTED 

| By  John  Buchan.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

An  English  story  describing  effectively  a hero  who  is  over- 
educated  and  consequently  fails  in  love  and  in  politics.  He  g«<s 
, to  India,  regains  in  action  the  normal  power  of  his  will,  and  by  a 
supreme  act  of  self-sacrifice  saves  the  empire. 

THROUGH  OLD-ROSE  GLASSES 

By  Mary  Tracy  Earle.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

I Eight  stories,  mainly  Southern  in  scenes  and  characters, 
several  of  them  having  a slight  connecting  thread  of  locality  and 
; persons.  The  stories  have  humor,  freshness,  and  style. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Sent , postpaid \ by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  & CO.,  Boston;  11  East  lTth  Street,  New  York 
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THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION 

OF  THE 

WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS 

With  all  the  original  illustrations  and  many  others,  and  a colored  frontis- 
piece to  each  volume.  To  be  completed  in  21  volumes,  square  crown 
8vo,  at  $1.50  per  volume.  Volumes  1 and  2 ready,  the  remaining 
volumes  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  per  month. 

This  edition,  called  The  Authentic  Edition,  is  to  be  issued  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  & Hall,  of  London,  the  original  publishers  of  Dickens, 
in  order  to  provide  a low-priced  edition  which  shall  not  only  be  complete,  but  shall  supply 
the  full  text  of  all  of  Dickens’s  writings,  with  the  entire  series  of  original  illustrations  which 
were  accepted  by  Dickens,  arranged  together  precisely  as  they  were  originally  issued,  but 
in  modern  form. 

The  features  of  this  edition  will  be : 

Type  . — The  setting  is  in  long  primer,  a thin,  open-face  type  specially 
cast  for  this  edition,  leaded  out  as  much  as  is  consistent  to  form  volumes 
proportionate  in  form  and  comfortable  to  handle. 

The  Paper  employed  is  of  the  same  character  throughout  the  set, 
and  is  of  the  make  known  as  antique  wove,  as  light-handling  yet  as  opaque 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  In  the  case  of  the  thinner  volumes,  in  order 
to  preserve  uniformity,  the  publishers  have  been  compelled  to  use  a some- 
what thicker  yet  similar  make  of  paper,  thus  accounting  for  the  apparent 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  printing. 

The  Illustrations  include  all  the  originals  by  Hablot  K.  Browne, 
Cruikshank,  Seymour,  Walker,  Landseer,  Maclise,  Leech,  Marcus  Stone, 
Cattermole,  Luke  Fildes,  and  the  more  recent  ones  by  Charles  Green, 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Harry  Furniss,  F.  H.  Townsend.  A.  Jules  Good- 
man, etc.,  as  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  well-known  Gadshill  Edition. 

Each  volume  contains  a frontispiece  printed  in  color.  The  rest  of 
the  illustrations  are  reproduced  by  a new  process. 

The  Cover  is  a richly  decorative  design  in  the  Florentine  style. 

THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

By  Frederic  H.  Sawyer.  Profusely  illustrated  and  with  maps.  Demy  8vo.  Nearly  ready. 

I he  author  resided  in  Luzon  for  fourteen  years,  making  trips  to  most  of  the  other  important  islands.  He  came  into  con- 
tact with  all  classes  -officials,  priests,  land-owners,  mechanics,  and  peasantry,  and  had  unrivalled  opportunities  for  observation 
among  the  natives,  who  range  from  absolute,  hopeless  savagery  to  civilized  life. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  PREDECESSORS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA 

By  John  Addington  Sy monos.  Neiv  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

Contents:  The  Nation  and  the  Drama— Miracle  Plays— Moral  Plays— The  Rise  of  Comedy— The  Rise  of  Tragedy- 
Triumph  of  the  Romantic  Drama— Masques  at  Court— John  Lyly  — Greene,  Peel,  Nash,  Lodge,  Marlowe,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Renaissance  in  Italy  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  and  Greece 

Including  Age  of  the  Despots,  The  Revival  of  Learning,  The  Series  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  3 vols.  Cr.  8vo.  By  John  Addington 
Fine  Arts,  Italian  Literature,  2 vols..  The  Ca  holic  Reac-  Symonds.  Being  new  editions  of  “Sketches  and  Studies 

tion.  2 vols.  By  John  Addington  Symonds.  7 vols.,  cr.  in  Italy  and  Greece,”  “ Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy,’’  and 

8vo,  #14.00.  “ Italian  Byways.”  $6.00. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Tbe  Novel  of  tbe  Year 
BARRIE’S  MASTERPIECE 

TOMMY  AND  GRIZEL.  By  J.  M.  Barrie 

With  illustrations  by  Bernard  Partridge . i2mo,  $1.50 

MR.  BARRIE'S  new  novel  has  been  accepted  everywhere  as  the  most  important  book 
which  he  has  yet  written — a character-study  of  remarkable  originality,  presented 
with  power,  humor,  and  pathos.  The  Chicago Advance  says:  “ Barrie  has  created  a char- 
acter absolutely  unique  and  of  striking  individuality.  There  is  no  other  such  instance  of 
vivid  and  subtle  character-study  in  recent  fiction.” 

THE  HOUSE  OF  EGREMONT.  By  Molly  E.  Seawell 

Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Relyea.  i2tuo,  $1.50 

'T'HIS  historical  novel  is  the  most  important  and  longest  piece  of  fiction  that  Miss  Sea- 
* well  has  yet  written.  It  is  a romance  of  the  seventeenth  century,  dealing  with  the 
friends  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  is  full  of  adventure.  It  is  a time  to  which  Miss  Seawell 
has  given  special  study  and  which  always  exerts  a great  fascination.  The  author’s  dra- 
matic style,  so  well  exemplified  in  “The  Sprightly  Romance  of  Marsac,”  is  still  more  ap- 
parent in  this  new  work. 

PECCAVI.  By  E.  W.  Hornung 

Author  of  “ The  Amateur  Cracksman , " etc . i2moy  $1.50 

hero  of  Mr.  Hornung’s  novel  is  a new  creation  and  an  audacious  one.  The  intensity 
* of  the  opening  scenes  in  which  he  figures  and  in  which  is  revealed  the  wrong  implied 
in  the  title,  is  replaced  by  a continuous  interest  of  another  sort  in  the  long  and  singular 
expiation  that  follows. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publishers 

6 HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISES. 


AFIELD  AND  AFLOAT.  Short 
Stories.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

“ In  this  volume  of  short  stories  Mr:  Stockton 
once  again  proves  himself  a master  of  light  com-, 
edy  and  a most  ingenious  spinner  of  romances.” — 
Boston  Journal \ ( Illustrated . 12 mo,  $7.50.) 

DOMESTIC  DRAMAS.  By  Paul 
Bourget. 

A volume  of  short  stories  of  home  life  by  this 
well-known  French  writer.  They  have  been 
translated  by  William  Marchant.  (i2tno,$ /.50-) 

THE  GIRL  AND  THE  GOV- 
ERNOR. By  Charles  Warren. 

A collection  of  short  stories  having  more  or  less 
to  do  with  political  life.  His  stories  range  from 
comedy  to  tragedy,  and  are  all  well  written  and 
full  of  interest.  ( Illustrated . i2mo,  .50.) 

UNTIL  THE  DAY  BREAK.  A 
Novel.  By  Robert  Burns  Wilson. 

A striking  novel,  full  of  poetic  quality.  The 
plot  and  workmanship  remind  one  strongly  of 
Poe's  tales.  (i2ttto%  >7.50.) 


UNLEAVENED  BREAD.  By 
Robert  Grant.  {40th  Thousand.) 

“In  depicting  Selma  Mr.  Grant  has  produced 
a work  of  art  so  symmetrical  and  sincere  that  it 
deserves  also  to  be  called  a work  of  science.” — 
The  Academy  (London).  {i2moy  $ /.50.) 

THE  QUEEN  VERSUS  BILLY,  and 
Other  Stories.  By  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

These  stories  picture  in  rich  colors  the  romance 
of  life  in  the  South  Seas,  out  of  which  grow  hu- 
mor, pathos,  and  tragedy.  (72/W0,  $7.50.) 

OLD  FIRES  AND  PROFITABLE 
GHOSTS.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

A volume  of  stories  recalling  in  their  feeling 
and  color  the  romances  which  made  “Q”  fa- 
mous. (72 wo,  $7.50.) 

THE  GIRL  AND  THE  GUARDS- 
MAN. By  Alexander  Black. 

A novel  with  a strongly  marked  dramatic  qual- 
ity. The  plot  deals  with  both  love  and  war. 

{Profusely  illustrated.  i2moy  $7.50.) 
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“A  Perfect  Biography  of  the  Famous  Sea  Fighter.” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

PAUL  JONES:  Founder  of  the  American  Navy 
A History.  By  Augustus  C.  Buell 

14  1\/T  R-  BUELL  eclipses  all  his  predecessors.  These  two  volumes  form  A PERFECT 
iVA  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FAMOUS  SEA  FIGHTER,  a work  which  should 
secure  at  once,  and  definitely  maintain,  a high  position  in  the  literature  of  its  subject. 
Based  on  wide  research  here  and  abroad,  it  demands  consideration  as  a collection  of  well- 
sifted  facts.  . . . From  beginning  to  end,  sound  in  judgment  as  well  as  rich  in  vitality  and 
interest.” — AVr u York  Tribune.  With  portraits , maps,  and  plans.  2 vo/s.,  i2tno , S 300 

WITH  BOTH  ARMIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
By  Richard  Harding  Davis 

With  many  illustrations  from  photographs.  i2mo,  $1.50 
r"PHE  frankness  and  the  fearlessness  with  which  Mr.  Davis  described,  in  his  articles  for 
A Scribner's  Magazine  and  in  his  newspaper  letters,  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  South 
Africa,  coupled  with  his  extraordinary  faculty  of  observing  the  significant  thing  and  for 
making  it  vivid,  give  a unique  quality  to  this  book,  and  differentiate  it  sharply  from  the 
score  or  more  of  volumes  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  same  subject. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

With  40  illustrations ; also  with  portraits,  facsimiles,  and  documents . 8vo,  $2.00 
“ T T presents  an  excellent  and  readable  summary  of  Cromwell’s  career,  and  does  full  justice 
A to  the  lofty  purposes  and  sincere  character  of  the  man  who  was  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Englishmen,  but  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived.”— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

THE  OLD  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  BLACK  STOCK 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page 

With  8 full-page  illustrations  in  colors  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  12 mo,  $1.50 

A STORY  that  in  this  attractive  holiday  form  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  “ Marse  Chan  ” 
and  " Meh  Lady”  by  reason  of  the  tenderness  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  sentiment 
with  which  the  portraits  are  drawn. 


MOOSWA  and  Others  of  the  Boun- 
daries* By  W.  A*  Frazer* 

The  various  fur-bearing  animals  are  the  dramatis 
persona  of  this  fascinating  story,  which  depicts 
animal  life  in  the  great  Canadian  forests.  With 
12  illustrations  by  Arthur  Heming.  (Cr.  8vo , $2.00.) 

THE  AMERICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 
An  Account  of  its  Origin,  Growth, 
and  Suppression.  By  Jonn  R.  Spears. 

A full  and  complete  account  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  African  slave  was  introduced  into  this 
country  and  slavery  perpetuated.  Illus.  ( 8vo , $2.50.) 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  GREAT 
FOREST.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu. 

How  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  talk, 
think,  work,  and  live.  Undoubtedly  the  well- 
known  explorer's  masterpiece.  With  50  illustra- 
tions. {Square  8vo,  $2. 00.) 

OVERHEARD  IN  THE  GARDEN. 
By  Oliver  Herford. 

Another  of  Mr.  Herford  s inimitable  collections, 
showing  this  delightful  artist  and  verifier’s  fancy 
at  its  best.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  {12010,  $1  25  ) 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A MISSION- 
ARY IN  THE  GREAT  WEST.  By 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 

“As  a photographic  delineation  of  the  raw 
pioneering  life,  which  ere  long  will  have  given 
place  to  the  ripened  product  of  well  settled  condi- 
tions, it  has  a permanent  historical  value.” — The 
Outlook.  ( unto , $ 1 25.) 

ITALIAN  CITIES.  By  E.  H.  and  E. 
W.  Blashfield, 

Editors  of  “ Vasari’s  Lives  of  the  Painters.” 
Stimulating  essays  and  studies  in  Italian  art, 
largely  the  result  of  recent  travels  and  research. 

(2  vols.t  I2IU0 , $}.oo.) 

THE  FRIENDLY  YEAR. 

Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse  for  Every  Day  in 
the  Vear.  Chosen  and  arranged  from  the  works  of 
Henry  van  Dyke  by  George  Sidney  Webster. 

( With  portrait,  tamo,  $ t 2 *. ) 

SONGS  AND  SONG  WRITERS. 
By  Henry  T.  Finck. 

A guide  to  the  choice  of  the  best  songs,  giving 
a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole  field  of  song  in 
Europe  and  America.  ( Music  Lover’s  Library. 

With  portraits,  tamo,  ft .25  net.) 
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SCRIBNERS 


'VUE  REGULAR  ARMY,  by  GEN. 
FRA  Nr  IS  V.  GREENE  Few  invented 
stories  of 

of  perform  1 hct^itsuE ;^r: iiuidehts 
of  thrilling  interest  than  the  actual 
history  of  t)ic  :Am^<3rm 

A r m y t! ifri  rig  ^ rjf  its 

is  a story 

, ,vr$j  mg,  and  a belter  narrator 
/ •'  ■ ^ ro'iid  hardly  be  iburwl  than 

R^jB  General  Greene,;  we  ril  the 

|j&  JH  army’s  foremost  re present a- 
Bj^e'188  ttves  iri  military  and  civil 
hE,  >n)  - * writer  of  known 
Wfi  Aimeiu,!!,:,.  brilliancy,  The  story  will 
b£  ccoeved  in  about  six 
articles  and  it.  wilt  be  tidily  riinst rated 
by  F.  E\  Vtthn,.  H.  C Christy*  and 
others  especially  fitted  for  the  work 


RUSSIA  OF  TO-DAY,  by  HENRY 
NORMAN  This  Datable  arid  riu't*db 
series-  bf.  articles  begun  m October,  o : b 
be  rotuiritmd.  They  are  the  result  oC.& 
jait rriey  mrd  invest?  priori*. . made  &*$■&■- 
( tall V"  on  behalf  of  Stnfat?'?.  Arid.  Mr. 
NoniwiV  ummteots  '>n  yi^ot  tv,n> 
dibormdn  Rnssia Amd  her  pndwhle  fvR*>?e 
arc  made  in  die  light  oi  the  latest  events 
The  many  iHoidnUious  lron»  the  author's 
pHotogViiphs  tod  orber Aoritecjsi  are  a note- 
warthv  of  the  art  i tic*. 


EVENTS  IN  CtllNA 
.•jKAS’T  w*lfibe:  criveted  i 

sprtjal  eof respondents. 


THEODOR  \i  :;V  R O0SE- 

VEET  will.  iVorn  time  to 
Wife  daring  190 1 ,.  con- 
tribute to /Sfritw.r'i  :♦  rtb 
eies\ori  phblie  topics. 


MRS.  OIEBERTS  STAGE  REM 
JNfSC'ENCES.  Mr.  Df  ; James  Lewis 
ami  many  other  figures  of  yesterday  ap- 
pear  in  Mrs.  GdtenT  entertmmng  pages, 
while  of  the  aider  leader*  of  the  stage 
Urere  is  a fund  <?f  Anecdote*  The  articles 
are  among  the  most  v i v a cuius  riot)  .inter- 
esting of  their  Mnd:  and  will  contain  a 
wealth  ofdh^tiatiuns.  ; 


■T  R'l3  ■ \§'0  Ui:T  8 E R N 
M0K^T  A‘I  NEE  R \'bf 


SercT-  -: 

al  articles  in  The '-early  Vdd  || 

part  of  f<)Oi  AviU  ponrav 
this  romantic  mvl  fast  dinindphWlg 
of  American  character,  Mr.  %& 
his  subject  hr  evp rnnev  and 
herv'ation.  and  ilEistrajE^L’  • 

phovographs. 


WYCE 

i,»KF  wdunr  of  - The 
wfil  have  sev~ 
I ml  new  articles  in  the 
sathe  friddv  giving;  an  ac- 
' of,  A I fay  ’ \Virfi 
$ *f  On  An  Iowa 

Ea&i iv  and  othei  c.\|>erE 


NEW-  YORK  idFE  ANb  SCENES 
The  fstMdtte  of  New  York,  xvhiirh: 
proved  so  a r tractive  in  the  mat;a?.UK%  are 
to  be  resumed  at  j'utcrvals  during  the 
veur 


far . W*\,  «?  hH&kfct' 

/-if,  cvbr.s,  tttiiibt  sent  fret ?:  At  yifplicdti<&%. 
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FOR  1901 


J.>J:ii,Wr- 

pr.t  ,^  ty; 

fir  k i{  *><  t tV  /*>' 


J.  M.  BARRIER 
NEW  STORY,  % 
wi#  later  iri 
the  rear  make  an  ifte 

pbrtaii  t an  iiohiieemewt 
coiv^er iV'j rig  a new 
story  ivy  J.  M.  Barrie.. 


ART.  EEA‘r^E^f 
will  include,  besides  \: 
the  notable  i liter  ra-  };: 
lions  for  'p- The ‘Regtp’p 
Jar  Ami  y ■’  amt  other  j j 
|7ic-tc>fiui  plans  of  $(>e-  (J 
ciat  imjKirtenee,  note-  j 
worthy  payers  on  art  j 
sabjeets  by  John  La  ! 

€ BrowiielL 
and  other  distinguished 
writers,  while  the  field  of  Art  wilt  con- 
tinue to  be  the  moat  mj  partem  cruicaldes 
partmeot  of  its  kind,  edited  hy  Mr. 
Russell  Siojrgis,  wbd/ivd htriWit^Ao  by 
leading  .aiahorrties  in  an  titattete. 


,Virs.i  iCfttt)  prjojgtA*  K(jkgui 


KATE  DOUGLAS 
r..- v , :,  The  Diary  of  a Goose- 
U\n.iA  has  written-  the  -most  charming  of 
hm:  Rories.  • aiul  it  will  appear  in  :>><#- 
in  three'  parts*  frith  very  attractive 
ilUust  rations. 


NEW  STORIES  DF  THE  AMA- 
TEUR CRACKSMAN.  A new  series 
of  Cracksman  srorie$,s  by  lv  W.  i^Tiihng * 
of  baffling  mgehudy  M\  and  thrilling 
imfcfesU  The  incomparable  Raises  is 
reintroduced  to  his  many  reader  admirers 
in  a wonderful  sucemion r ot  fldvmttjres 
and  hair-breadth  cseajxs.  The  stories 
will  lie  illustrated. 

A list  of  the  ..Uh^tfators';  for  wxt  year 
SHORTER  FfCTION  includes  Walter  Apple- 
ERNEST  SKTON^  ton  Clark,  F.  € Volin, 

THOMPSON  will  contrib-  H.  d 
•;ute  ‘ field  Parrish,  Henry 

animal  stories,  ilhfetteted  hy  McCarter,  A;  X Keflex 

hirriself;  there  will  also  he  A.  fb  Fn>sL  15  (X 
short  stories  by  Octave  .Pdirtotth;, . •W.\ffAtockcii^ 

Thanet.  Frank'  R,  Stockton.  Henry  Huit,  and  many 
Hea|ry James,.  T* ;B*. Afiijich,  others,  'There  will  lie 
F,  J.  Stimsom  Henry  van  new  and  orijelni^l 
Dyke,  A.  T.  Qmlkr-Com  h.  schemes  of  jflt^irauon  in  coiors  .as  welt 
and  other  weil-known  as  in  black  and  white,  and  colored 
writer*.  /5  ;'  coyer*.  ' * ' A ‘ v d 
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u!f  ami  mult  it 
promptly  ni'ttt  $i.  \[<i. 

IS  ' 

Juhn  \V<in>i  maker,  X.Y, 

Erichm-d  i»  &\.iyo  for  ifc!' 
nncnib&r.fthip  fy  ilit  W.Jna~  ^ 
nrtfkvf  Cent ury  pittfonarv.Ciub, 
wattling  his  tt>  the  halt-  price  FI 
send  rnc  U»dk  of  s.p^ciV«<sv  pages  of  t'thr- 
‘‘‘Century 


Last  season’s  “ Million  - Dollar  Sale  of  the  * Century 
having  surpassed  all  selling  records  known  to  ■;< 
^ the  regular  prices.  The  after  - demand,  both 

stimulus  to  our  efforts  to  secure  another  ec 
We  ’re  ready  now  to  fill  orders  promptly  - 


anJ  pending  rnv  decision  as  to  ^ 
style  of  binding,  kindly  reserve  for  me  one  set 
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TLhc  Ccnturg  Co.’s  Hew  Boofcs 

NOW  READY 
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OLiVEft  CROMWKLL  i ; 

By'  ^tia  Mortey..  ; . /.  - \ 

rmcmmmZ  ; T H i y;  teiptittunt : 

John  Monter  '. j I WiW’k  [isytfhi^ 
;.!ory  of.En.ufaird  duri! 

: i.'iu'  rr,.iiittf!l  s if,.- 

J tlvity.:: Grille N ] 
$ j everywhere  £i v‘e  the  > 

high^t  |?ossFbl4.j 
praise- to  its  Ktirnoss  j 
.ind  clearness.  Rich- I; 
fy  illustrated  withy 
authentic  portraits 
and  prints. 

«Yo,  500  pages, 

■■.  :M  : S:  : 

A NEW  “ HUGH  WYNNE.” 

6y  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 

y HE  popular  romance  of  me  Revolution. 

* heretui.  issued  ill  two  volumes  ,n 
$2.00.  and  injm  illustrated  Con  tine-mid 
Edition  at  oo.  now  published  in  '■> 
single  volume. ar.$f.W  With  twelve  illus- 
trations by  How  J‘\ , L 

“ HARD-  PAN.” 

By  Geraldine  Bonner, 

A N’-OVl-l.  oi  the  San  Francisco  oi  to-' 


THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  of  VENICE 
By  Mrs.  JUflwrferiee  T<sfuftxi|l, 

A ROMANCE  .,f  the 

by.  City  of  the  Seal 
a?  thy  tiUTcf  of  its  grtal- 
uiit  ■uagmficcrtce.Mndei 
the  itegej;  : A stufy.  of 


Ivlll!?!! 


New  Vorlk 

THE  CENTURY  CO 


tfaic/tf/TS  MAGAZiyg  Alif ££?!&£ H 


TIbe  Century  do.'s  IRew  JSoohs 

•r  *,ite  ry  0 ri'.-'/t-  • i READY  ! /••<* 


tjSUT-  ! 


A SUPERB  EDITION  OP  HANS  THREE  NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE 
CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN  S 
FAIRY  TALES  AND  STORIES. 

UNW.E R TAKEN  witi>  the^ippdft'  ot'  the 
t Danish  Government,  ami  dedicated, 
permission,  id  the  lYinci&ts  W Wdtes. 

CaVdainmg  i‘0  filusif-ntjons  by  the  drs- 
Vtnguisheti  Dvinish  arbiY  Hans,  leaner 
ViH-ih  j rbms la tir>n  <*t  A nderSep  $ 

famous  striries.  The  volume  is  uu  im- 
perial qua?  to  uT§ryy;pages,  pod  is  intended' 
as  it  m.ehVvir ia)  f D;i.Ai|Jv  tSorjr- 

tdflelr  ; id  be  issued  sirnuitamousl^in  live 
eourmW.  prive,  ss.ca,  -yi’  ' 

M V WINTER  GARDEN. 

By'  Maurice  Thompson, 

IN  ih»s  hook.  -of 

T;V-  ius  winters  oh  ift'fe  ahorats  ofTIte  Gull 
Of  Mexico.?:  With  colored  Ityritispiece, 
r-A-.Ay  ■ *'*■«»£*.  about  3*v  pagesj  Skjo. 

COLONIAL  DAYS  AND  WAYS. 

By  Helen  Evertson  Smith. 

A l>‘I:I.ir»HTFUL 
r\  book.  de^fibHyC 
early  da y.s  i r»  the  NyW 
Elio  land  (Mid  New 
York  colonies.  With 
tiliistra  tions  and  orna- 
ments: : 

8y<>.  t<50  payees,  if?,  so. 

PARIS  OF 
| TO*  DAY. 

By  Richard  Whittling 

ok  bv  the,  author  of 
Sliest."  very'  rk  biy  U-; 

Jaslaig  neland  .printed 
i t ft  :»  Siam  p J mru  * Mnd- 

"K‘  V ' 0' a$ct  pagteic '$?.’■*>»•  ■ '~.7y'  ... 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  WEALTH. 

By  .Andrew  Carnegie. 

DISCUSSING  T rusts.  Ii'n'pevi.dism.  Cap- 
ital and  Labor,  Home  Rule  in  Arjrtev- 
ica,  etc.  . 8^.350  pages-. **.<» 

if  A KP£k  '3  VA  u A trys  A W'KAT/S£r> 


NEW  EDITIONS 


Theodore  Roosevelts 
Ranch  Life 
ivacl  the 

Hu  nt  insTrtt.il 


COLONIAL 
DAYS  « WAYS 


th  N**<rjyWr  HI  ust  r a t ior»  ,s 
fY««iee!ck.  R«f ?n iru'lijn] 


WdN  fi^ferdon's  , • , i‘ 

popular  r><  * ill.  ' ■ 1 In-  Graysons.”  in  which 
Abnfii.tm  l.ino>jn  is.  on>  ttf • the: clMr-tcUrrs 
tfb.soj;  liatrv  Still  well  Edwards  s 'The 
Two  Runaways  ''  (§1 .2*) : and  K-kh-wd 
Watson  Gtkkf's  •* Ptvc  fkaoks  pTSdhg ;C 

{$t.AO). 


BOOKS  FOR 
YOUNGER  READERS 


Beginning*  with  the  November,  1900,  number,  there  are  to  be 

COMPLETE  NOVELS  AND  STORIES  BY 

F.  A'-ST®*/'..  FLORA  ANNie 

;•  oti^jg'-rT.-';  •. i ■ ■?:: •■-,  •*«««*•  v ' * *» 

< ' ■■■•<  ■ ■■:■■■■■■■  tiijvNR.V  .to'SlES,  • tfepifa&WGi 

. ;,  • ' ; W FRANK  R Al'Otl-'i 

’OLO...  A . L fVlit.f.i'.-.  •,.;.  -'.Ak’ti  im  itoVii' i-3:-5'l  AtiMwr- •>{*  Itwtot*  Kr’wpf ' 

■ 1 hwt 


'V’.tjh  ..  < - :,  •■  S*1L 

-Up;  WINSTON  fiHt;«CHtLL . 
IjyO'  emviN  \sa  im x. 

I'-  Ss.Jf;  ’1  X’eswH 

LM  : iUMLiN  OaRI  AMi, 

;’ wES®'  * ' M^JUfeT  SvCw  • : 

1 ' ' v. r •’:••  * ! ’ 0'^ v*i*s{  * 

H>£1  CUANULCW 


JEWfcTT, 


■ ^,^T.fcrov  ; - 

■ .fe'b‘J>V4!'^iV  KWrJftO . • 

/!;  •/;  ' :‘«V'  Vt'VNaiW.  ' « '»  , . ’ .,  . 

1 hi$ . 

•'■u * ;'"■ 


et$;  _ j 

RUTH  Mc^&VERV 
STUART* 

Author  Of  fornix;. v <at\  . 

GENERAL  LEW 
Wallace, 

\ u t hof  of  4*  I&sij  Hii  r.  -Afe 

.&  SpitART  pmLps 

r HRft  I I I 

6.  VVTilR  XUVUIBH,  ■ '"N 

'' A^'v;£t.  '•'*  ‘ O^'-V  O'V1  CHARO&  IMLTH.KV 

■ Tl/thM  AS-  N'FLSfOS*  ; : . 

WifewW/ThHifcW*  vJuv'  Umiifr-  '-'■■■ • ' R'AQfv  ■.; 

UK I T ; HLRTMA  mjNKLEy,. 

/Aiifcjw\r‘  *3  .^vp^’v  *£'^Ty  • off  X *6^  .; 

' v- Pi- . ' . / • 

• «r  • * r J«  jb.V  ' *v.-  Dv*;r-;  «'  ■■  iJI'v'V!:  »»? 


CNA^LES.-i)L.l>LEV 
W A^NTIR. 

:v'v.'  ..^V^  t !■*•’.  . ; •';. 

4IAKY  E WILKLV^ 

A«>l);ut  6fi- 


■Ifc 


in 

,1^1; 

fr:  m 


^ THE  HELMET  0F.  NAVARRE,'' 

..  . • v.*-.  ■•;>'  •;  UP>L|&  FV->^rv;  i»iv.-*r  • 

.v  •'.•^;^Hi^  f Ua^- «•  ;.  *'l.vJSL*  ‘VL»V.v 

i.lft'^.^-v  tic-  ' tbt^* n^ir{i4  4/  YlitJ 


i> 


'4$ 

■ :.cf: 


wm 


k ..&  .i.I'Jai-  '& ?r yw$\  *^tr  tfce  ’Sv.vJaWi bet  ,nwjTiL-Er  f^irL 

,<<>;•  ^4l,:‘’-?V;':-:;:v  -IjF  ‘v^  • ; ;[ rt<4  ib;i>  u*j  • " Ttw  \>at  t»t  >h* 

Pp*v  TifjT  ire  ^cV  V4 

v^K'j . 1 ffitf'd  ■}  t»Ut  ■'  :lHy . ^ 


r{ 


1 /art; <f4'  Hht  ouMfoD'i- 
KV.rjW;^  ' ' tfiit'd V&jifiitifjMl  0 ftHi  jM~  ' 
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U 


luamk'S'  .v;«i?.tj a orjiRnsm: 


Go^ 


;TvVi  • 


•ii'KrtVER$tXY  OF  MICHIGAN 


IN  1901 


A GR£AT^AW  IN  CIRCIJ LA  T JON  DURING  njtoo 


ST . • '$1^  ■§»•;•*$ •. 'Vfdig&thy}  io^  hays  and.  girls  \t 

't V^i ^Vjp-v f •; ^ tU-l ry  tvxrfjfWffe  0#T  Is 

N:.vcn; l.;<  r,  \<\y,  x:A  a wl[\  Iu?e  a c-BX'ixm  mw.r|»?i'*5«d  '-;  -imv  i-».  \]w  »v 


lie  world.  lo  site  o|  |p|| 
A lien:  vojum.fr  bitgivs.  <v;#t Jv 


THE  SERIAL  STORIES, 


All  of  them  Ftilly.  lilWrated*  /■■■':'■?:& 

Wilt  ittMtiife,  ■'■  » 5 - r \ m l •*'.,Lh  n-4, t a ur|i'»r  flu  r.>f  xjm$  s*m  for  ^oy<  oy  J.vk  London,  The 

<>!  tli.u  o0r\ -of  Mmh  V-’’*- ■' > '••■J’U  . " M *$tt  r new  (YlT-nTi  <v out  , a snrnii^  prun-eL  nanm'vi* 

M\i;nk  \ \i  L.  * romm.iL  f|f  ||pwj:nr  «.*,;  -in, it  lay-  vl-tius  {kfutnuti*  ft-i  »;•  yt  l»y  a nov.  * oi^r;  mid  a remark- 
» . I t..(  > .nnw  >r!;!t.p  ill  the  i>  J t ._•  i c -5  Ail*  I n'r  ft  ’ OUit/fc  OmiVvOOe.  :1  t I H t ll  fli  t j.'ict- 

I a>t  insfciifHiTfhii  ‘ t o I lii vt*  .iu^  f ^ W SjM  |*\in.f  ‘ I High  lire  if  iky  middle  j^cs—  especially  f,>clnys  :upl  girls. 
Wynne  iuv.  j..r  d.vr  U»  Ik  v t-ef irj*  hit  unP:  wh*fi  lit *2*  ".Kattui:<  "-and  •:  The  Irisovier  Tf  2ciuU 


Will,  he-  i,y  t !t  vUAijil  M isifett  in  yb« 

st-rtu?  de^iriUn'E  or  the  ndxttiw  c<\t:&\(v'* 

f if  uuut  \\  h«  dpUr'**  'hfitV  Hum*  :<>L»  Ot 

*hy.  r?>ll^hy  eiJ^fnwytlie  fitemau,  ‘tjtts; 


iip(c  -lamei,  ihc  <>te^j>Jc- climi>tT/ ^ic.  Thfens  will 
>lsti  1h?  cWntf  »iete  iii 

Ke»j»  M.  I'mjv  I. Ui  iktiiv  Cady  St^htoiv, 

Mrs.  Peary,  ahti  other.  ^elhUn^Ht  writers. 


INSTRUCTIVE  ARTICLES 
ON  HOW  THINGS  f 
ARE  MAM 


{WANT  TO  KNOW" 

fwwnwff 


Witt  l*t?  a tc  fit  the  y^ar  o{T?T> 

Njp  li*-l  1 he'e  iuliy  iliu-'i'Mtxi 
^ilT  ciSv^V  V:  Tht-  TitN|v  >>t  a Bar  of 

’•'(h:  -t ,tr.\  *t  a of  * ' Tfit 


XX t MtMt-  '*&&$&$?■;  IN  $T.  y;CMOi.AS, 


X VJI\U  X'  \*JJkK  X UVi^\  A VX~*XV*.?* 

.ThW.H  on’fc  M' ' Vtfe  tw*  'f».^v  ;t»e4jr< rt.  trt'  rfc*»;?nr*£.  TOml'tT  of  b th;\n  il 

^T;N l<  Umi  y i J»t*  ^ hy-h M^vii ted.  nc-iitel  l<y  hiVij : 1‘feiiLttt  He 

;-(r^iW  to  ihc  uu^>r-r  pf  Uiv  u-a^kini*.  Tjfyi  dy-  oives  ?he«»i  oot*fe>?;5py  '4y;rf  a;*-^  ;.  . ' I'lnufnH.V  •! 
pailUKfii  n t.» ider  M>«_  d'.piyo  » *1  *d  i L-Tv.jr^  E.  .lusinovd,  wiling oi  Ijnir-iupital  rumtmT  N i r , ; - 
who  "&>* ' mp&y  $%$£%  a y-;- 1 d vj tW,  .iit;l  wliateVtr  pertnio^  to  imiure 

of  j VAtfitp  I • :T  rt  r:* )-';>•  .-r  v . > , a i - ••  n - . Lit-.  Vauwg  foil' aie  invoed  t*j  acini  n-  duv'i- 

He  s • - • i *.  ;.  •'*<  «fi  . ?p.»iA  ns  they  wish.  “ Wt-  will  write  so  :%]’  So  u 

h*  tihs  in  Al  *•*<  i>t  as..  abiUit  it  " lias  .Iwyimiq,  a welLkiiow  h iThf^yp 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


Is  au  i>t  'ivT ^Xiicm»T^^';i^rteVs  ilhirm  tire  oh yluys)'  V/ltei-ein  wi-E 

*'  fT<:.  ft  •■•'2-  K h>y  r t » *;-  ■:  t . ; T ;<l'  j •!. . -O  ^Tuni.-  ) .'•  \c  »it  '!  Of  >>.<.  \ hi;;  iv".  f i j * . 1 

at>s;«ve'r.-*,y  H ihil  <v.-iir U>T  <te*'p.ifripeot,  y.‘.yV;iytJI:bfc  ifvti'hiisheT 

ii  ihe  ‘-yieTtUid  l«\\#  tu.\*\  yy  th  Esei  y U*y 

•: ^ of  T'tH,  h to  W*ty.  the 

Stifairipthv*  The  ziifjwfs  ftegtfe  wtib  Wc/pyfW . 
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THU'  ST-.'hkl1^ 
%M*&y/k  hH'x.h 


ItMKMtri  VAVAZjj;*  *V*’fJ>7JSK\. 


New  Fall  and  Holiday  Books 

JUVENILES* 

Snow-white  ; or,  The  House  in  the  -Wdaftaft 

.January  '*  Series,  kutl  ^ loth  rover , If^'drAwiiig  by  Prank  X MrmU 

^IlflHFrhh  v f nr  1 Of  ill  i he  uolv  ^t:umc  C&*a**-$d*9  coruaratog  *;gfwa  ftrifwjr  of  onjnaalsiw 

Vllultvl  A t v!  » 3 "Vi  -.ketchc*  arid  J>j*nie  ioj  thr  young.  A 11  rh*  ilhwwatido*  contained  m it 

ei0rt<!fly  designed  Jw  it.  by  the  mtet  eimiueRt  Over  tn?o  ftu odri&tl  tulFjftge  t|ly«fx4ic»ci4-  SbmJI 

■ . . , ' . H 

; * * ■■'■vi  ait  »>/n<td«t4  in  ilnr  vdlurae,  which  vtU  bc^urz&J-, •htatead  ot  ^h^d,  <*»  l^elore. 

Thp  A rfttfv!  Chin  * <vr^hen  V**  Sailed  tr^in  txiikin.  By  J*#**y  t>rrv  tV  t 

* l IL  < * »»  * I tvi  yHi  frf  IM'SFVv***  t volume  in  the  w JPri.*ate«*>  <4  *£j*  Senat*/'  flhwtrated  aritb >t 

> i>y  j:W . Kennedy  An  t*v3tiitg  *bd  6.w£mcfy  ,<o;o«>m  n*  ?h*  c?4&fc/*4 

f>:  n Wyc^nju*  ■■('f  ^Vk/  ■«-.  Ht  her  first  voyage  as  V $1 

Boston  Boys  of  i 775 ; >; 

rirt  8!  Stone*  of  A me  ric*  b iuiMjrV  k£ri**/s  An  J?«i!ta£'bu5*v  *tO?r>  lulling  ifct  OTMtitf* 


or  1775 

nyo/vMfa<<flW& 


. ■'••ottng  cbi34r»«,  »htno,  diotii  •./• ' - ' % .'.  V • . ^4*. 

A Tar  of  the  Old  School,  . 

PtMfar  f/rc ‘ Wfr  ■''ktmp&l  htMdrffclt  story  of  > He  War  tft.t9fi.lur  *©*>-•. 
**•*.,  - Joifr  .. 

The  Pixie  and  Elaine  Stories, 

jog  serie*  of  stmiea  tor  children , which  originally  appeared in  the  U-hiidren**  Coly^  gf  the 
t-i  Jits’  Hem*  jef*rw(x  w.Ub  thirty  iUnsttatiociv  by  Reginald  Birth  and  other*  -Ctta-it 
quarto,  cloth  . . . - . ' . * . : . V $tt£A 

p|f  « By  Lmira  E.  RiCrtAftWL  The  fourth  volume  In  the  "Three  Wa^'4* 

*X I ta*  Series/’  illustrated  by  ElheldTed  8-  Barry  Cloth,  handao*< 


A:T?liR 


iSKpa 

;oli>  f 

v:h**h4 


Cldtir,  ■ haadabo.  ^ | |l  | 

or.  Tbr  vf-  ? 

. ^.,  ...  . . ._,  - , .,  .,  ....  , • M.ercjri  Kv  tAdr  , .'  i 

L.  Wit-UAMS.  Ill ustTaied  by  U.  J.  Bridgman.  An  earnest,  hearty  «vd  •trhoUd^M*.  rt*rt  fik^Sr- — 

ol  school  liie,  with  vj^d  dc^ripribn*  ol  exciting  ibot«b*il  garwCs  and  uf\)cu>  . ; .-  ■-  *- ---  ■'■'  •'•--'■■  - 

Squat e t*njo,  cloth,  l>9/»d«#>n4e  OC’^hr  . ; v * ‘ ; ‘ • *2$  l | | j 

The  Animals  of  iCsojx  % I 

At  pictured  by  j.  J.  Mow  a.  With  ont  huudr«4  hulbpagt  Uiuatraiiot*k  caani  of 
dtem  t»  tolot.  Swtali  quarto,  hattdanme -ooiyirt-:.4e»g», •■  A unique  buxmirous  trmtev 
of  M#tpk4  tables,  written  in  an  t^lo-dafe  rtonfatje.  for  boyi  and  rvr\t.  and  illtti. 
iratrd  w ith  faricUul  and  irW^istibiy  funny  pTCfWft^  nnginal  in  conceptiaa 

ahtf-  ifax\m*tiXt  p%A\  v*hile  primarily  irtteodcd  ibr  youog,  ic?ikv,  retail?  to 
equally  ftocinAtihg  ;to  older  rwuhrtx  r ^ c . , i v . 51-5*0 

Traveler  Tales  of  South  Africa. 

author  oi  . the  ^2igzagM  Series.  An  excellent  collection  ol  folk-lore  s*criq», 
mdUinb*  aod  legends  of  South  Africa,  illustrated  with  many  atintctix-t;  dra*ws 
f fctavo,  ct».»ih  '•  ^ i * • . /■  ' ♦ . * Si  50 

Fighting  for  the  Empire. 

?*&,  A splendid  history  of  the  South  African  war 
told  ht mdst  ibtftresting  manner  Thoroughly 
J lusttatcd  by  Frank  T,  Merrifl  and  other  welt* 
knpwn  artiiit^4  - . - ^ . 

V ' ' 


.ANIMAL* 

rJ  -J5f 


FOR  THE  Ij 
LIBERTY  111 

of"tex^s»1i 


J J.M0RA 


For  the  Liberty  of  Texas, 


■ 'fh; r i'rA^rk , AUHUu-oi  rFlag  of  Fr^edoiri  " The  df*t  yolume  in 

Yr  ti>  &Wil<:$h  « **r  -vdriss,  <j  suv  4,y  VoferoiKiog  ^itd  1Vi*trii«Tuve  a«»junt  of  the  adveo- 
>oivV'  d ;v.jy.  >>}MTtou  i ; Terattk-  Fiigl) t illasitaSibftf . Smkll.  octavo, 

o - • , . » - . 51*2 5 

pA f*  Ta  rvi  rn  v By  Lxun a.E{  ftinti am*j«  ^tithor of J/ Capaio  January  " 

l vi  i uiiiiHjf  * A series. of  ihwrestmg  attd  entertaining ahort  sioriea,  the 

vileuf  the  yoluTite  being  that  of  the  drat  story  Tall,  ibono, cloth  . . 

Ned,  Sort  of  Webb:  What  He  Did. 

author  "(  “LtiAvdfd  Out  o’  T>ofitM/‘  *'  i .'tcsj.vitfib  Boat  ci  the  Whistle/^  ett./  EiRht 
UtOj^rahons  A Vividly  imeit^riog  aud'tnafrnctiVe  taie.^ ^ in  which  Ibe  aurfuo  tnan»y>mta 
a l>riglu  Yankee  buy  td  today  back  to  that  raontentoiis  pnritid  in  old-world  feiilurv  when 
Saxbji  England  ara a invaded  At.  the  same  jime  by  the  fierce  Viking?  from  the  North  and 
the  warhke  Nbf*ius«»  from  the  Bast,  rsmo,  cloth,  handsome  cover  design  V 5t  ,&& 


C.TPT^U' 


t*«*  RALPH 


t Mff  rv/\L  r*»  » 


lUiirfor*  XAuJzmz  jziyXKfis&K 


niSCELLANEOUS 


HERMAN  MELVILLE'S  FAMOUS  SEA  STORIES* 

oH  “ Ths  White  frhafe.”  .tifuairated'by  A,  Itorrthani  Shute, 
f T^»  volume  contain*  an  immense  .amount  n(  infurroatioo  can- 
lure . The  chapter  entitled  ’ k Stub 
deacripuvft  r?tetaiotK  C»rtth< 

•, : > ^ < , , . tu2s 


Hoby  Pick* 

rt^nic^Jbn  habtw  of  a whale  apfj  it*  method  itf  cat] 

R?1!-  rank*  With  tht  eho.crft  csatnples  oi 

■ * • over  toigp 

A K«d  Romance  of  the  $aufh  S«*x»  illustrated  by  A.  Burnham  Share. 
* Jpvv.  With  bb^rapbicaran^  criac^nmrodufction  Arthur  ;Siedm»n,  An 
intouM-tV  mterestiug  story  of  actual  adventure*  ip  the  South  Sea*  ome.ctotti,  aurari- 
era  .:.-*igu  . . . > , •« 

A'  Narrative  of  Adveroiurea  in  the  South  SeA*  *.  a sequel  to  •*  Typz4,n 
VUfWi  illustrated  hr  A . Bumis-iio  Shiite.  An  extremely  totetesrtTng  description 
oi  6.p  . " viuur«ji;  *od  teaJfstk  di/comfom  of  a Sydney  whaler  in  the  early  forties, 
yam*,  flivui,  attractive  we r design  . . . \ . . $1.2$ 

\Vt*i***  '’fjftHb’pHh  r «r*  * The  World  on  a MAmobvMf,**  illustrated  by 
W tUls.*  «3  c&WsVCl.  * A.  Burnham  Shut*.  Thfc  book  ha*  no  equal  aa  a pic- 
V£zv'<&  (Ur  tbosutd  a toll  2 tog  ioa;i  -o  tVW*  r.  «»mq,  cloth,  attractive  cover  design  ...  $1.25 


in  I'  A UtrrvitiVfK&ALVy  4*  v ’^s  City  of  the  Caliph*.  P A V/.  '5-  ^ >;'4  ^S| 

,ir  v , i;  I I ft  > frtar  eomains  many  - ^ 

mie^Ul  be  thoroughly  iUmitrtit<*v  ?*•.  i 
ol  the  esgastticMi.  ;'  k j 

'•:  '->:/*••*.-  .“■' .:‘r-'  "•■  * fwJ 

♦ i ■ wm  . . * ••  .»  . ...  fAW  b \ * 

The  Paradise  of  the , Pacific.  25b*  O 

can  Boys in  Ufrrtti.''  V T*«  Woodfaugef,’'  etc.  An  excellent  btatoricil  ao.t  /U-vv.rvT  * te*T 
volume  af  the  iiav'iiUn  b»l*ndivt  iUuskeUed  with  cljjhiy  hrlhiwge  fcOf-u&u:  • $Y? 

the  beet  obUinapfe  pltotojjraphi  oi  the  country.  Small  umOi  cloth,, gih  top* 

The  Pearl  of  the  Orient. 

form  with  “ The  ?3r  : J 

Pacific.*'  An  hokmcal  inti  descriptive  volume  op  our  new  poueswcxM,—  ftp  ¥$£ 

Inlands  Illustrated  with  over  silty  tutboage  wood  cuts  and  half-tone  pfe  to*  £»*>«>  ?.f«v 
beat  obtainable  photography  of  tite  archipeiago.  Small  iamo>  doth,  gilt  topic  -5  * , 


In  the  Sweetness  of  Chifdhood,l^^ch!^3l 

selected  by  Once  Hartahoro,  compiler  of  '*  for  Thee  Alone  **  An  compilation 

ot  the  beat  poem*  of  childhood  aad  mother-love  in  the  illustrated 

with  sixteen  full-page  haii-ionc*  from  painting*  by  faraeba  Arikta.  Dfte  voUixiH,  »m*U 

lamo,  handsome  cover  dodge,  ^ilt  top  . . . . . $t>&Q 

A mAftO'  thp  RlfHc  ♦ nr,  Selections  from  th»  ^bu*t  Birds.  A 

niUUIJ^  ll,c  U5  f very  dainty  littlr  voiunv:  of  poejyy.  rontaining 

sixteen  handsome  full  page  colored  plates  of  well-known  brfd^  F*mcd  on  fipe  4)i*zg 
deckle-edge  papei,  buund  m cloth,  gilt  tops  . , . , i • . M>C 

In  full  leather  bmain*f  gilt  tops  . . ...  jJ  V 75ti. 

A mnmr  f hp  PlmVPf  s » Selection*  from  the  Itocfa  about  F lowert . 
/AlllUilg  ^llv  riU  WCra  f UoUorm  wilh  Among  tbut  Iiirds.,',  A dainty 
little*  volume  of  poetry,  illustrated  with  air  teen  haodvo/oe  fuUrpage  colored  pUtee  of  well 
known  fiowetsv  Printed  tin  fine  albrag  deckk^edire  pacer,  bound Tn  doth,  gilt  tups  30c 
in  loll  leather  binding,  gilt  tops  > , , , ' . . . . 75c 

Nature  Studies  from  Ruskfn . 

wood,,,  ,/S'wdat'  Clurityr*  etc.  An  excellent  ccjiectfoiv;**!  :** *#&*&.  \mh  B>a- 

kinV  Works.  ^ i mo,  doth,  attractive  cr.ver  desigu  * %i 

A mnner  tha  fifoa* ' MoafAPo  6l^^raw£.«^ 


A i-;; 

6wi#m^tErs 

fe»;ltggAlM£ 


Savb.  Thtee-qiiaifAfV  momwto,  gilf  fop*  .i  , ’ > > . . ? . 3.00 

Among  the  Qreat  Masters  of  Music;  ^ 

Uw>of  Gf**r.  (Muntdahiii./  tlhiJorro  with  thv.  abovb-  volume,  and  containing  thinv^twd 
-dSuaarmnona  Pum  .scenes  in  the  live?.-  o*  criuit  musieiaov.  Descnpilve  *ad  biggraphlcal 
Urjci  hy  Walter  ftowlswide.  Prinxed  on  Dickinson  sil-rig  U»d  deckk-adge  paper;  * Small 
y*u>o,  clothe  gdt  topSi  landsome  cover  design. 

"Bo«4'  . ' ..:u‘  ' v '.  ;i.  ' • . . . • , : ; . . . $1.50 

Saau?  'Tlvee-qoartefn  morocco,  gilt  U»p*  • . . ...  3-00 

The  AtKwr  two  volumes  in  one  boa  , . ^ . . J.0O 


A fomplste  dewriptivs  tt*t  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  nddr«g»  upon  apiilicaileit 
box: fc ^ ar«  for-  wale  by  bookseller*  j^etierallv,  or  will  be  fteni  bj 

poKlpalll,  tipon  receijM  of  jiriee  hy  v - 


The  aboxr» 


Dana  Estes  & Company,  Publishers,  Boston, 


of  KFKKi  M.lCA/iyp  .i’lreRT/Sgk. 


COMPANION 


every  week  from  now  until  Jan.  1,  1902?  The 
new  volume  of  The  Companion  will  reflect  the 
endeavors  of  the  editors  to  make  it  the  best 
of  all  literary  periodicals  for  both  young  and 
old.  See  Announcement  on  the  opposite  page. 


HE  secret  of  The  Companion's  influence  with  it*  millions  of 

It  aims  to 


JL  r*a dors  is  }i&  cofoatax&t  loyalty  to  a hifcb  ideal. 

carry  into  ffee  homea  of  tfee  nation  readioi  that  la  sxot  only 
entertaioing,  few  heipfui. 


Send 
$U7  5 
With 


TUOSt  vtto*  subscribe  at  epcc,  jendin*  11.75  with  this 
slip  tfr  ilifc  name  of  this  publication,  W*H  receive  at* 
the  l»sue»  of  The  Companion  for  fhe  rtmalniot 
weeKa  of  1900,  FREE,  including  the  t>«tuble  Holiday  Nook 
hers,  md  then  the  issues  f qr  52  w««K»,  a fu]U  year,  until 
January  if  1902.  This  offer  include*  the  lift  of  Th«  Com* 
pAoion's  ntw  ^farltup  ©Irt*’  Calendar,  lithographed  In  13 
Colord  from  design*  painted  expfe^sly  for  The  Companion. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass 


HARF# WS  APVJ'Xr/SfX. 


The  Youths  Companion 


/ Imong  more  than  fifty  special  contributions  to  appear  in  the 
&(ffvember  end  December  numbers  of  The  Companion  ere : 


HOW  I ACTED  THE  MISSIONARY,  sir  henry  Stanley 
WITH  THE  PRETORIA  GUARD,  rider  haggard 

HORSE  SENSE,  frank  r.  stockton 

PULPIT  ELOQUENCE,  dean  farrar 

DAYS  OF  LONG  AGO,  ian  maclaren 

A HISTORIC  GAME  OF  FOOTBALL,  Walter  camp 


WALTER  CAMP 


5erial  Stories  end  Short  Stories  by  Margaret  cDeUnd,  Elizabeth 
Stuart  ‘Phelps  Ward,  ‘Bliss  Perry,  Charles  W.  Chesnutt,  and 
other  writers  of  delightful  fiction . Those  who  subscribe  now 
receive  all  the  9{ovember  and  ‘December  issues  of  the  paper 
FRjEE  from  the  time  of  subscription . 

The  Companion  for  1901 


J*he  fifty-two  issues  of  the  new  •volume  w&  be  crowded 
* with  articles,  sketches,  anecdotes,  poetry  and  stories  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  living  writers • There  will  be 

Stories  of  Pluck, 

Stories  of  the  Sea, 

Stories  of  the  Plains, 

Stories  of  the  Great  Woods, 

Stories  of  Success  Won  from  Failure. 

> I rHEODORE  ROOSEVELT  will  write  upon  44  The  Essence  of  Heroism."  THE 
1 SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  will  answer  the  question,  “What  is  Money?" 
FRANK  T.  BULLEN,  the  old  sailor  who  spins  fascinating  yarns  of  life  at  sea,  will  con- 
tribute a story.  W.  D.  HOWELLS  will  describe  the  relations  between  “A  Young  Contributor 
and  His  Editors."  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD  will  write  about 44  The  Man  of  the  Dictionary  " 
— Noah  Webster.  And  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  list  of  good  things  already  provided  for 
The  Companion's  new  volume.  Statesmen^,  soldiers,  frontiersmen^  trappers,  travellers,  scholars, 
self-made  men  and  women  in  a hundred  vocations  have  been  engaged  to  contribute  to  the 
delight  of  Companion  readers  during  1901. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  any  address,  FREE,  Illustrated  o4nnouncement 
of  the  9{pw  TblumCf  and  Sample  Copies,  of  the  paper . 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


Digitized  by 


Go  'gle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Novels  and  Tales 


PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD  MARIE  CORf 

Vfr'anted:  A Mafc;fc-Maker.  A Ommamis  ' Story.  Sr  The  Haatcr  - Cferfotiso.  By  Ms 

Pam  l.^kn.ucr  Fof*k.  Author-  »>*  Janj’re  . Meredith/’  “The  ^inn’v?  of  *' 

“ Hov.  JV(r;«  <5  5U  •:*.*,  ' t.'  W < 1 ) MM  W.K'lf.  b>  H.  of  1 .VO  VVf>vj.-|«  •*  n'.i.  .. 

IL  £hn*tyt  stui  tfciorahoni*  b£  Amuttrmfc 

1160  PAUU  LAlJlS*£ftCS 

The  Love  «t  U(^f)r. 

. LUCAS'  MAldET  i»;«r  *i  “ Lvrict  i^iy  ur«; 

The  tfaUlesfir  Barrier.  ll v.  Luo*  ALile!.  author  of  '’'The  ;j  " 1<be  Un<^'5trti;  ' ,"”'h 

Wajyta:*f  Shi  rstrto,  <S'4h,  S I HARI^NO— TEI 

ri,A',vr  rnroc  I &r-  'Dale.  A K^Vfc)  tfv*  >.Vfu» 

OE0RG  pejgRS  • •!  p*,wn  T«h«*iv' 

i»  the  De-iHfrT.  ,r--A:'*»  • I lAMfw  iifli  f I 

' Egypmn  ® W?va>*  <wL  ■ o,  , . 

y W ).  W.'».v  .a.tn!,  cimh.  *1.30  1 *»  »**«**• »*  i 

. • • of  B h *wkf  ill 

..AMELIA;.  E.  EARR  - ' \ j\  £f»th>  $\rtk*stn£$, 

The  MabFol  Maftteh  Lime,  A **queJ  to  *•  A Bow  A JU  DAWi 

*t  Of«OKe  K.Jb^.^'/  Kv  Vmr-lla  fc  Usrr.aurfw  v(  •,  Af«wi>  NJgM*1  KnUrUiniaeo*. 
<r  t<*n!Wt|{.ier  tb*?  .sfcUiap,/ --pit.  /.Vixfljo,  dumv  run*--.  ;••;  ;/;.  auxfb^r  *4  '*  ilw-f  ;Se*ttsn**u,M 

.’v.  Tr**fc£»‘.V  v-/.V':„;!' '•V-:.:i-'-^:!’'::: / ./.•>/’ ’•'<••*:*/;'  *•'.'  ,•  chhb, 

H.  SETON  MERRIMAN  ; . JANEBARL 

The  Isle  of  iJrtrtrM.  ltv  Heerty  Sew  ^miriw;  jut  hot  From  iht  XjasfuX  pH  the  $fm<ni*£ 

i.f  • TV  ■•'•in  Kedit's  IrauF.*'  etc. ,.'  ituiiin, . ( amW  ;‘*>r lr»^6  td^/^/r'il 

doth.  iHubtra$td,  • '.  ^..  ..  '•.  - £T„54>  ! utno.  d«*V  •/-*;  T 

Belles-Lettres  and  Illustrated  Books 


CAROLYN  WELLS  OLIVER  HERFORO 
Idle  IdyU. 

Herfbtd. 


FREOfetti€  CROWNrNSHmtD 

Crdwtutfshiitld  ^VMt  tlolh.viti;  5 'fllUMTiuonr  b*r  i>?s<r 
iatfcrM  ® ^rficnrne,. 

c,  r carter  . 

h*  tiKwditts  *wid  Art.  I?*..  «.7 ' F 
• • • Cwn^r  AStVi,  torts-  . ifi.OO 

. sartlett  maurice 

$r  sA«h*rr -iteMfM: 

• "-TwlV  tn*«i 

phuiijgfapb*  *4  wfeUA. oo*  u 4bd  v)*ee*v  f*  2 * si  *3 

PIERRE  'dVSMAM 

PompufH.  KkiVc^ ; * x.ifm-ut  W ifh  s Friioc*  b>  34  vt 

Chignon.  Oro^niciited  -irtt&;<ib»>-70r«gw 
tfcriqrwS  tlfysuuuoos.  ste*.  1 1 -4,  50 

ROttfeRT  BROW  NINO 

Pipy#  Pb.a**s.  By  W\\ l>  d^cojHtfs^n'S.  APi a 

llittsimfyuiS  by  .Apa&s&*£  6vp»  doilrf  k I « $6 


lUiisireteti  Jb>  Oliver 

; ; «lrivO 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  Bft OWNING 

Mr».  Browflirt^'s  PotfM.  A «ei  tdinon  v-i  h/.r 

/in  a dainty  foriri  ■ \ - pec- 
OMfed  litle-page  .ti'J  b .tuLw^fLr  >**  g^ot^rjgtA itr't . rursxa, 
boxed.  5 voiuiK*^-  IMt  YOivrn&f  «. T fi'ev.- 

ESTHER  StNalETON 

Wonders  .d'^afuf!t<; . J.«>,  niv  i d»\*  »»rt.a!  Wriiprx  and 
fitof ut^-v'  •; i i I vVi rB'r<?ti..--ypVti<  ftoni  uature  . Edited 

by  k.i-.Ue’  $£,00 

SHAKESPEARE— LOW 

'V.oii  'LWce  lit  {lys  W(tb',im  .Shakvupcji^.  Whit  fite 
fUlbiw^jjliotni^vUrt-' auh  |\m»itr»>us  draw- 


CHESTER  HOLCOHfiB  . ?.  0 

Tfwr^jCIrtwe  PriWe®.  By  Tluater  lBi>icet»be,id«ie#.  W 

■■■*■■*' Th e H«a.i  Cbi/iauuiii.  M *jrmo.  cictfe. 

AVQVSTVS  J,  C.  HARE 
Tfc*  3ti>ry  pi  My  Lilt*.  An  /iniobiffur^jplfl  \ i nfew*' 
:-Tfib>r»d.  IVs.  bpo,  cierthr,  :..T/0iwwre*t 
woodcuts  iwiJ* {Aot^^ta v tii? »., 

H.  A.  OUERftER 

Three  French  EtbpteA^e^  ;A'  C^'^b^.-'^hiar'^f- 

■'■•• ::  9 .the-  ■ 4^01^;  ^^.. 

tuJ.ly  . J;V  *v*  . ftHiSHtf 

SPENSER  WILKINSON 

Chapters  !pf£$k.*r  «krid  T/oficy.  } cv  j^srnihci  WTbcf^ttbi'. 

'•'/  snjhruTy  ••'Ah.ie  - T^^a'Cr- TxW^'.- 

dnfli.  '/■  ; ‘ $£.$*} 

HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL 

Life  and  Sport  on  the  Pacific  Shm<v  Fvn 

i«u!v  iUoro'.L-J,  ^-2.00 


a,W.  ST6EVEN5 

<0i*»ppe»  mjf  nar«e  NaOo«<.  Hy  <1  Wr  Sieeew, 

trt  “ Whh  ICtfcheuer  to  Lfartaum/*  file.  $ ! , £0 

DEAN  FARRAR 

The  Life  of  U*«» . or.  Further  5i«<ltet  hi  the  tAee 
tti  Chtm,  hy  fir.  w.  JP  Fafixe.  Trexis  *d  t »*• 

birburj ; «6i  ‘ * I'bt  Lihe  af  Ch3sHfc»v  eiw..  en 

3 2«ia,  cloth.  .. 

ANNA  A,  CHAPIN 

Mailers  of  Music.  By  Auja*  A.  Chapun.  *jrf ; 'Tht 

>:or»*  r.f  \hi*  Riiriupcd.^  etc  ■ u^-:.  Yihj<\r.ut.i  ' 
Frobably  ..  , , , ' 

AUSTIN  DOBSON 

A.  Ufe  of  Hewing.  By  Justin.  Ih»h^nv.airthTO  *i  r*  ^«wr- 
erbv  tn  Pqr^e) aiLfr*  eitV.  ere  -Kcwy  xditwtd, 
mno.  cloth.  . . 

CA/HILLE  8ELLAI0UE 

Mu  steal  Studies  and  .Silhouettes.  Lv  r w . n: 

/ i VW3i^1xr«h  'irom  the  French  With  •':■ 

. *I,S& 


Pnblisbers. 

■»  372  Fifth  Ave..  New  YorV 


DODD,  MEAD  & COMPANY 


i/i  u-.ii  ityy.  a or  CRT's  sk> 


A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO.’S 

• - NEW  PUBLICATIONS™ 


UNCANONIZED 

A Romance  of  English  Monschism.  By  MARGARET  HORTON  POTTER,  nmo,  $1.50 
This  romance  is  the  life  story  of  Anthony  Fits* Hubert,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  abandoned  the 
brilliant  career  of  a favorite  at  the  court  of  Kin*;  John  to  become  a monk  in  order  to  save  his  father’s  soul.  The  torture 


of  a heroic  nature  condemned  to  stifle  its  ambitions  and  herd  with  uncongenial  companions,  Anthony's  stoical  endurance 
of  the  long  agony  of  a monk's  existeuce,  his  undivulged  love  for  the  Princess  Kleanor,  his  heresy,  and  his  tragic  end  are 
told  with  rare  boldness  of  outline,  keenness  of  insight,  and  depth  of  human  interest. 


••  To  a charming  style  the  author  joins  a power  of  delineating  char- 
acter and  a know  ledge  of  her  subject  which,  for  the  reader,  brings  back 
those  far  otft lays,  and  makes  those  long-forguttcn  men  to  live  again.” 
— Life,  New  York. 


■•The  author  has  well  acquainted  herself  with  the  details  of  the 
life  of  the  times,  and  a rich  and  vivul  imagination  does  the  rest.” — 
The  Chtemgv  Evening  Pent. 


McLovighlin  and  Old  Oregon 

A Chronicle.  By  EVA  EMERY  DYE.  imo,  Gilt  'lop,  with  Frontispiece,  $1.50 

How  Oregon  was  won  for  the  l.’nion.  The  picturesque  qualities  of  this  narrative  and  its  unique  treatment  of  a 
peculiarly  romantic  theme  have  received  hearty  recognition  from  the  press  of  the  country. 

••  Mrs.  Dye  had  rare  material  at  hand  and  has  used  it  with  great  " From  beginning  to  end  her  story  is  lively,  brilliant,  picturesque, 

skill  and  effectiveness  She  has  the  historian  s gift  for  bringing  out  aud  so  crammed  wriih  incidents  that  it  reads  like  a frontier  romance.” 
significant  events,  the  novelist’s  gift  fur  vivifying  characters.”—  — The  Jtttie pendent , New  York. 

The  Buffalo  Ex  frets. 

Private  Memoirs  o/  Madame  Roland 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  EDWARD  GILPIN  JOHNSON. 

Illustrated.  lamo,  Gilt  Top,  Deckel  Edges,  $1.50  y 'f 

Madame  Roland’s  attractive  personality,  her  brilliant  intellect,  her  desire  to  he  regarded  with  admiration  by 
posterity,  her  enthusiastic  devotion  to  republicanism,  her  disappointment  on  seeing  the  deeds  done  by  the  French 
Revolution's  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  and  her  condemnation  to  the  guillotine  are  here  set  forth  in  her  own  words  in  the 
form  of  personal  reminiscences.  The  inherent  interest  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  the  editor’s  careful  introduction, 
which  explains  adequately  the  circumstances  of  the  memoirs. 


The  Last  Years  of  the  19th  Century 

By  ELIZABETH  WORMELEY  LATIMER,  author  of  ••  France  in  the  xqth 
Century,"  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  $3.50.  (Ready  in  November) 

Mrs.  Latimer’s  several  histories  of  the  19th  Century,  namely,  Spain,  Italy,  Europe  in  Africa,  England,  Russia 
and  Turkey,  and  France,  are  here  in  one  volume  continued,  so  as  to  include  all  the  events  of  note  up  to  the  very  close  of 
the  19th  Century.  The  book  will  thus  prove  a valuable,  not  to  say  indispensable,  supplement  to  the  former  volumes  of 
the  series.  Mrs.  Latimer’s  large  circle  of  appreciative  readers  may  now  anticipate  fresh  enjoyment  of  her  elegant, 
familiar  epistolary  style,  her  clear  insight,  and  her  judicious  selection  of  interesting  matter. 


THE  COBBLER  OF  NIMES 

By  MARY  1MLAY  TAYLOR,  author  of  - On  the  Red  Staircase," 

“The  Cardinal  s Musketeer,”  etc.  1211*0.  $1.25. 

THE  CARDINAL'S  MUSKETEER 

By  M.  iM  LAY  TAYLOR,  author  of  - An  Imperial  Lover,”  “A  Yankee 
Voluu.ecr,”  ••  The  House  of  the  Wizard.”  etc.  iuiuo,  $1.25. 

BATTLING  FOR  ATLANTA 

( The  Yohhjt  K'eutueJtiams  Senes; 

By  BYRON  A.  DUNN,  author  of  *•  General  Nelson's  Scout,”  “On 
General  Thomas’s  Staff.”  121110,  illustrated,  $1.25. 

THE  CHEVALIER.  DE  ST.  DENIS 

By  ALICE  iLCitNFRlTZ  Jonfs,  author  of  “Beatrice  of  Bayou 

Techc.”  i2in*».  $i  25. 

THE  KING'S  DEPUTY 

By  II.  A.  IIINKSoN.  woo,  $1.25. 

NORTHERN  GEORGIA  SKETCHES 

By  Will  n.  IIakbrn.  ibn«,  $1.00. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SKETCHES 

PHASES  OF  LIFT  fVffFRF  TUT  GALAX  GROWS 
By  Mary  nelson  car  i hr.  161110,  $«.<». 

HEIRS  OF  YESTERDAY 

By  tMMA  Wolf,  o ther  .f  “The  loy  *»f  Life.”  "Other  Things 

Being  Fqual.”  eU.  121110.  $1  .r-u. 


THE  HANDSOME  B KAN  DO  NS 

By  Katharine  Tynan,  author  of  «*  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,"  etc. 
Illustrated,  ijtno,  $1.50. 

By  the  same  author, 

SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY 

laiuo,  $ i 50.  Aud 

OH.  WHAT  A PLAGUE  IS  LOVE! 

iwio,  75  cents. 

MEMOIRS  OF  ALEXANDER  L 
And  th«  Court  of  RutsU 

By  MME.  La  COMTESSK  Dr  OtoiSRUL-GoUFFIBR.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Mary  Berenice  Patterson.  With  Portraits. 
1 21110,  Gilt  lop,  Deckel  l.dges, 

THE  DREAD  AND  FEAR.  OF  KINGS 

By  J.  UKKCKBNKID^K  l i t. IS.  uiiio.  $1.35. 

OPPORTUNITY 

AND  0T1/FR  ESS  A VS  AND  ADDRESSES 
By  Rt.  Rev.  I.  L.  SFALDINC..  Itishop  of  Peoria,  author  of  ••  Education 
and  the  Higher  Life.”  " Things  of  the  Miu<f,”  etc.  laiuo.  $1.00. 

MAN  AND  HIS  DIVINE  FATHER 

By  John  C.  C.  Clarke,  D.D.  mno,  $1.50. 

BACK  TO  CHRIST 

SOME  MOD  HRS  FORMS  OF  RFUG/Ot  S THOVGHT 
By  W alter  Spence.  iamo.  $1.00. 
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The  Archbishop  and  the  Lady 

A NO  VEL  of  modern  society r depicting  social  romance  and  life. 

^ Js\4 U * -i  Mf/i  r I . v *t3/  e i m 


1 2/tio,  s}ax7%-  $i-5o* 


April's  Sowing  Bf  GERTRUDE  HALL 

K0(/;V<£  love  story  toned  to  a note  of  fight  comedy. 

" llhtstrateA.  Cloth , rzw*,  S*fcx7/£- 


The  Darfingtons 


By  ELMORE  ELLIOTT  PEAKE 


^ NOVEL  of  the  Middle  West,  dealing  with  tilt  fortunes  of  a typical 
-/i  well-to-do  family. 


Cloth , F2*r^,  SX8  * 7^-  $i  .5CX 

The  Soul  of  the  Street  By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 

&TORTES  oi  the  Syrian  quarter  m New  York  City. 

^ Cloth*  12 mo*  5fa  *7%-  $1.25. 

Yankee  Enchantments  By  charles  battell  loomis 

/T \UAINT  stories,  Yankee  in  setting,  hut  as  fanciful  as  anything 


QiUAIN 

wrist 


Forty  iEustrmti&ms  by  F.  V.  Cory.  Cloth ; »2 rmr,  ^Jg  *7?i  $1.25. 

The  Jumping  Kangaroo  and  Others 

By  JOHN  W.  HARRINGTON 

jf  BOOK  of  animal  stories  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Forty-eight  Mmstratrtms  iy  J.  .Condi.  Chtk,  &zv,  J x 9-*a . $1.00. 


By  SOLON  HYDE 


The  Gave!  and  the  Mace  * AssC  S *sy.  of  Uu  iVavy 

AS  irtcrestiag  book  on  Parfianrentary  Law. 

Cloth , 12 mo,  5 1 g x 7 1<£.  $1*25. 

A Captive  of  War  By  sqlon  hyde 

NARRATIVE  of  military  prisons. 

Cloth?  \2tn0*  5l8*7%-  Si.ool 

The  Doctrines  of  Grace  By  d*.  john  vatson 

A SERIES  of  serious  essays 

Cloth,  \2mo,  sli  *?*/*.  $1-50. 
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By 

Edmond  Rostand 
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Only  Vj^rMOfr-  publish  *f Uj?  Maude  Adams 
itiiL  Putty  illustrated  and  aecotaned.  ' _ . . 


CUBOCKER’S 
f NEW  YOR.K 


By  Washington  Irving 

i : *i ut i n i f) y >T11|-irju...t  Hitioi,  ,.f  f|ie  suuhoriwd  vei>i:> 

found 


eight  drawing,  by  Maxfield  Ptfmsh 

special  cover  design  be  Mr.  Parrish  . - . , 


By  Lf.  Frank  Baum  ■/ 

The  best  Fairy  Nonsense  hook  written  since  I cwj;  v n v fis 
successes.  Graphically  iijii*tr*t?d  in  color  and  ldju-.V.*  :m  d 
by  Frank  Verheek  . . JVa>!.  .•£«  m 


A t^autihrtty  MWi*tr»utl 

with  ftv»nfi*plecf  by  William  Kichc^wsfv 
any  dcsietv?  i-y  MaxheM  V\trmh>  C l>: 

fUi&adt  A H.  WiMUi'l),  Ac..  imirtuO  cj 
co*orf.  will  vem.  fr^e>  nouppHothncr. 


R.  H.  RUSSELL,  3 W. 29th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


HAfU'RR- 6 MA<?JZrNE  iliVKRTtS&R. 


\i0rihmal  frorr 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY’S 


A magntpcent  work  treating  of  f ffit/O*  j 

rnous  belles  of  all  sections  of  our  country 
during  each  decade  of  the  present  century . 

FAMOUS  AMERICAN  BELLES  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

By  Virginia  Tatnall  Peacock.  With  special  cover  design,  frontispiece  in  colors,  and 
twenty  full-page  illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

This  volume  is  Mr.  Crane's  last  and  most  important  work,  he 
having  completed  it  just  previous  to  his  death. 


GREAT  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 

Stephen  Crank.  With  eight  illustrations  by 
John  Sloan.  Cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50* 

Treating  of  most  important  English  and  A merican  authors  not 
covered  in  Dr . IV olfe's  previous  books. 

LITERARY  RAMBLES  AT  HOME  AMD 
ABROAD.  By  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Wolfe,  author 
of  “Literary  Shrines,”  “A  Literary  Pilgrimage,” 
and  “ Literary  Homes  and  Haunts.”  Illustrated 
with  photogravures.  i2mo.  Buckram,  $1.25. 

Extending  the  period  ivhich  Miss  Wharton  has  treated  in  her  pre- 
vious books , the  present  work  is  carried  into  the  early  days  of 
the  A meric  a n Republic— a period  of  fresh  and  Ur  iking  interest. 

SALONS  COLONIAL  AND  REPUBLICAN. 

With  frontispiece  in  color  and  numerous  reproduc- 
tions of  portraits  and  miniatures  of  men  and  women 
prominent  in  colonial  life  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic.  By  Anne  H.  Wharton,  author  of 
“ Heirlooms  in  Miniatures.”  Crushed  buckram, 
$3.00;  half  levant,  $6.00. 

V* 

THE  HEW  YORK  TIMES  Saturday  Review  says: 

4 Boy  ’ she  is  at  her  best" 

BOY:  A SKETCH.  By  Marie  Corelli,  author 
of  “The  Sorrows  of  Satan,”  “Barabbas,”  etc. 
Fourth  Edition.  With  frontispiece  by  John  Sloan. 
l2mo.  Cloth,  ornamental,  $1.60. 

" General  Charles  King  has  achieved  a new  success  in  * Ray's 
Daughter ” 

RAY’S  DAUGHTER.  A Story  of  Manila.  By 
General  Charles  King,  author  of  “ Ray’s  Re- 
cruit,” “ The  General’s  Double,”  etc.  With 
frontispiece  by  William  T.  Trego.  i2mo.  Cloth, 

$1.25. 

A strong  novel  of  New  York  Bohemian  life  by  one  to  whom 
it  is  thoroughly  familiar. 

MADAME  BOHEMIA.  By  Francis  Neilson. 
Illustrated  by  Charlotte  Harding.  i2mo. 
With  ornamental  cover  design,  $1.50. 

A neiv  and  attractive  novel  by  this  well-known  author. 

RUE  WITH  A DIFFERENCE.  By  Rosa  N. 

Carf.y,  author  of  “ Life’s  Trivial  Round,”  “ Mol- 
lie’s  Prince,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

41  The  Sign  of  the  Seven  Sins  ” is  a story  of  love  and  mystery 
in  high  life  on  the  French  Riviera. 

THE  SION  OF  THE  SEVEN  SINS.  A New 


These  entertaining  volumes^ive  the  origin  and  many  incidents 
connected  with  the  history  of  all  the  famous  and  many  of  the 
lesser  known  songs. 

STORIES  OF  FAMOUS  S0N0S.  By  s.  j 

Adair  Fitzgerald.  Illustrated  with  photogra- 
vures and  half-tones.  Two  volumes  in  a box. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  ornamental,  $3.00. 

The  author  tells  of  his  own  personal  rambles  through  famous 
locations  and  the  nooks  and  byways  rich  with  colonial  asso- 
ciations- 

RAMBLES  JLN  COLONIAL  BYWAYS.  By 

Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson.  Illustrated  with  pho- 
togravures and  half-tones.  i2mo.  Two  volumes 
in  a box.  $3.00. 

The  most  fascinating  study  of  Bohemian  Paris  made  up  to 
date. — Boston  Journal. 

BOHEMIAN  PARIS  OF  TO-DAY.  ByW.c. 

Morrow.  From  notes  by  Edouard  Cucuf.l. 
Illustrated  with  106  pen  drawings  by  Edouard 
Cucuel.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  ornamental  binding, 

$3.50. 


FATE  THE  FIDDLER.  By  Herbert  C.  Mac- 
Ilwaine,  author  of  “ Dinkinbar.”  i2mo.  Cloth, 
ornamental,  $1.50. 

The  present  novel  is  remarkable  in  that  Beth,  the  woman  so 
daringly  depicted  in  its  Pages,  is  perfectly  frank  and  mer- 
ciless to  herself. 

MARK’D  IN  MAKING.  By  Baroness  Von 
Hutten,  author  of  44  Miss  Carmichael’s  Con- 
science.” With  frontispiece  by  E.  Plaisted 
Abbott.  i2mo.  Cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

The  author  has  produced  a work  full  of  adventure,  with  a 
strong  love  interest  and  alive  with  vigor  and  “go." 

AT  ODDS  WITH  THE  REGENT.  By  Bur- 

ton  E.  Stevenson.  With  frontispiece  by  Anna 
W.  Betts.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

A remarkable  navel  of  Puritans  and  exiled  Cavctliers  during 
the  time  of  Cronrtvell. 

THE  RED  MEN  OF  THE  DUSK.  A Romance 
of  the  Days  of  Cromwell.  By  John  Finnkmore. 
With  illustrations.  i2mo.  Cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 

A family  mystery  and  detective  story  of  a high  class,  with  a- plat 
impenetrable  to  the  reader  until  the  end  is  reached. 

THAT  MAINW AGING  AFFAIR.  By  A.  May- 
nard Barbour.  Illustrated  by  Mrs.  E.  Plaisted 
Abbott.  i2mo.  Cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 


Novel.  By  William  Le  Qukux.  i2mo.  Cloth, 

$1.25. 


FICTION  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

11  In  | The  chief  interest  ties  in  the  virility  of  the  tale , its  largeness,  its 
immensity. 
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I D.  APPLETON  & CO/S  NEW  BOOKS 


HAMLIN  GARLAND'S  GREAT  NOVEL 

THE  EAGLE’S  HEART 

A Story  of  the  West 

By  Hamlin  Oakland.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  story  presents  an  epic  of  the  West,  wherein  the 
hero  with  “ the  eagle’s  heart  ” goes  westward  and  enters 
upon  the  strange  and  picturesque  life  of  the  plains.  There 
is  an  interaction  between  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far 
West,  which  is  adroitly  indicated,  and  the  variety  of  the 
story  is  as  noticeable  as  its  vigor  and  dramatic  power.  Mr. 
Garland  has  been  engaged  upon  this  romance  for  some 
years,  and  it  embodies  his  most  earnest  treatment  of  a 
theme  which  has  appealed  especially  to  him  both  from  the 
artistic  and  the  realistic  point  of  view.  “The  Eagle's  Heart” 
promises  to  be  the  most  striking  and  important  novel  of 
the  autumn. 


THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  A THRONE 


A Romance.  By.  Max  Pemberton.  Uniiorm  with 
“ Kronstadt  ” and  “ The  Phantom  Army.”  Illustrated. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Pemberton's  romance,  which  is  full  of  life  and 
vivid  in  its  unflagging  interest,  shows  perhaps  the  highest 
mark  which  he  has  reached  in  his  successful  career  as  a 
romancer. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SOLDIER 

By  General  G.  A.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  Array  (retired).  Illus- 
trated by  U.  F.  Zogbaum.  A new  volume  in  the  Story 
of  the  We-t  Series,  edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  written  by  a gallant  officer 
who  lias  been  a part  of  what  he  writes,  is  to  picture  the 
American  soldier  in  the  life  of  exploration,  reconnois- 
sances,  establishing  posts,  guarding  wagon  trains,  repress- 
ing outbreaks,  or  battling  with  hostile  Indians  which  has 
been  so  large  a part  of  the  army’s  active  work  fora  hun- 
dred years.  To  this  work  General  Forsyth  furnishes 
perspective  and  background  by  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
regular  soldier,  the  popular  feeling  regarding  him,  and  his 
relation  to  politics  and  the  militia,  his  training,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  borne  the  brunt  of  war  at  the  out- 
set of  real  war  from  the  inception  of  the  Government. 

“A  NE  \V  VIE  W OF  DEA  77/ ” 

THE  INDIVIDUAL 

A Study  of  Life  and  Death 

By  Prof.  N.  S.  Shalek,  of  Harvard  University.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

The  lucidity  and  suggestiveness  of  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler’s 
writings,  whether  they  are  expositions  of  scientific  themes 
or  discussions  which  touch  upon  sociological  topics,  will 
induce  readers  to  pay  especial  attention  to  this  book, 
which  is  a striking  and  noble  presentation  of  the  subject 
of  death  from  a fresh  point  of  view. 


MISS  FOWLER'S  NEW  BOOK 

CUPID’S  GARDEN 

A Volume  of  Fiction.  By  Kllen  Thorneyckoft  Fow- 
ler, author  of  “ The  Farringdons,”  etc.  12mo,  cloth, 
with  preface  and  a new  portrait  of  the  author,  #1.50. 
This  volume  presents  the  author  of  “ Isabel  Carnaby  ” 
and  “The  Farringdons  ” in  a new  light  as  the  mistress-  of 
the  art  of  story-telling  according  to  the  French  rather  tixan 
the  English  school.  A situation,  an  incident  full  of  sig- 
nificance beneath  the  surface,  a contrast,  becomes  in  her 
hands  a theme  for  a charming  little  tale  which  may  move 
the  reader  to  real  emotion  or  to  delight  in  the  writer’s 
humor. 

MR.  ANSTEY'S  NEW  ROMANCE 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE 

A Romance.  By  F.  Axstey,  the  author  of  14  Vice  Versi,” 
etc.  1 2mo,  cloth,  with  frontispiece,  $1.50. 

“ The  Brass  Bottle,”  the  forthcoming  romance  by  K. 
Anstev,  the  brilliant  author  of  “ Vice  VersA  ” and  “ The 
Tinted  Venus,”  shows  the  author  in  his  happiest  vein. 
The  story  is  an  imaginative  romance,  full  of  quaint  con- 
ceits and  deliciously  extravagant  situations. 

,(A  BOOK  WHICH  WILL  BE  READ ” 

COMMODORE  PAUL  JONES 

By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  author  of  44  Reuben 
James,”  “For  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  “The  Grip 
of  Honor,”  etc.  A new  volume  in  the  Great  Com- 
manders Series,  edited  by  General  James  Griint  Wil- 
son.  12mo,  cloth,  with  photogravure  portrait  and 
maps,  $1.50. 

A Life  of  Paul  Jones  by  Mr.  Brady  represents  a pecul- 
iarly felicitous  union  of  author  and  subject.  It  is  need 
less  to  say  that  he  does  not  offer  merely  a great  collection 
of  facts,  out  he  tells  a life  story  which  reads  like  a ro- 
mance. Mr.  Brady's  vigorous  style,  his  vivid  imagination, 
and  dramatic  force  are  most  happily  exhibited  in  this 
book. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  ALPHABET 

By  Edward  Clodd.  A new  volume  in  Appleton's  li- 
brary of  Useful  Stories.  Illustrated.  16mo,  cloth,  40 
cents.  In  Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library, 
each  12mo,  cloth, $1  00;  paper,  50  cents. 


KING  STORK  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

A Romance  of  the  Days  of  the  Dutch  Republic 

By  Albert  Lee,  author  of  44  The  Key  of  the  Holy 
House  ” and  “ A Gentleman  Pensioner.44 

PATH  AND  GOAL 

A Novel.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 


CLEARING  HOUSES 

Their  History,  Methods,  and  Administration 

By  James  G.  Cannon,  Vice-President  of  the  Fourth  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $2.50. 

This  succinct  and  valuable  hook  has  the  double  value 
of  proceeding  from  a recognized  authority  and  of  being 
the  first  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  in  a single 
volume. 

THE  BOERS  IN  WAR 

The  True  Story  of  the  Burghers  in  the  Field 

By  Howard  C.  Hillegas,  author  of  “ Oom  Paul's 
People.”  Elaborately  illustrated  with  photographs 
by  the  author  and  Others.  Uniform  with  44  Oom  Paul's 
People.”  12ino,  cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  ART  OF  WRITING  ENGLISH 

A Manual  for  Students,  with  chapters  on  Paraphrasing. 
Essay  - Writing,  Precis  - Writing,  Punctuation,  and 
other  matters.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejoiin,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  12mo.  cloth. 
$1.50. 

PINE  KNOT 

A Story  of  Kentucky  Life.  By  William  E.  Barton, 
author  of  44  A Hero  in  Homespun.”  Illustrated.  12mo. 
cloth,  $1.50. 

Second  Edition 

THE  0IRL  AT  THE  HALFWAY  HOUSE 

A Romance.  By  E.  Hough,  author  of  “The  Story  of  the 
Cowboy.”  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
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Mason’s  Corner  Folks 


By 

CHARLES 

FELTON 

PIDGIN 
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Announcement  of  Extraordinary  Leading  Features 


“Kim” 

A Great  Novel  of  Life  in  India 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

This  is  the  latest,  longest,  most  important,  and  most  characteristic  fruit  of  Mr.  KIPLING’S 
genius.  The  mysterious  Orient,  with  its  wealth  of  color,  fecundity  of  imagination,  and  variety 
of  scene  and  character,  is  described  as  never  before,  so  that  at  last  the  West  may  satisfy  its 
hungering  to  know  about  the  fascinating  and  irresistible  East.  Illustrated  by  J.  Lockwood 
Kipling  and  Edwin  Lord  Weeks. 

New  “ Dolly  Dialogues  ” 

Mr.  ANTHONY  HOPE  HAWKINS  hits  written  a new  series  of  those  charming  tidbits  of 
literature  which  are  so  closely  associated  with  his  literary  fame.  They  have  the  same  charac- 
teristics of  cynicism,  repartee,  light,  color,  humor,  and  evasiveness  which  made  the  first  series 
so  charming.  They  will  be  elaborately  illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  No  artist  in 
the  world  could  do  the  subject  more  justice. 

“Within  the  Gates” 

By  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS- WARD 

This  is  Mrs.  Ward's  latest  contribution  to  eschatology.  The  Gates  Ajar"  was  her  first 
work  on  a subject  the  most  important  to  the  human  race;  this  is  the  latest.  It  is  in  dramatic 
form,  treating  of 

THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN 

It  embodies  her  theories  on  the  Resurrection,  and  will  arouse  as  much  interest  as  her  first  book 


Unpublished  American  History 

Including  posthumous  papers  by  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy. 


Stories  and  Studies  of  Animals  and  Plants 

By  W.  D.  HULBERT  and  MARTHA  McCULLOCH  WILLIAMS 


Political  Pen  Portraits 

By  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 


Articles  About  New  Discoveries  in  Science 


Disbanding  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies 

By  IDA  M.  TARBELL 

Short  Fiction  by  the  Best  Writers 

Illustrations  by  the  Best  Artists 

Each  number  will  be  embellished  by  illustrators  of  the  very  highest  rank. 


10  Cents  per  Copy 
$1.00  e.  Year 
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North  American 

Review 

/T-sO  those  who  would  fully  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  at  a time  of  great  happenings,  such  as  the  present,  the  de- 
sirability— we  might  almost  say  the  necessity — of  a magazine  like  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  becomes  more  than  ever  apparent. 

It  aims  at  furnishing  its  readers  with  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion and  weightiest  opinions  upon  all  leading  movements  and  events. 

Never  before,  in  its  long  career,  has  the  REVIEW  performed 
this  service  with  such  conspicuously  brilliant  success  as  it  has  done, 
is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  under  the  present  management. 

Every  crisis  of  the  year — the  Boer  War,  the  trouble  in  China, 
the  political  situation  at  home — has  been  impartially  and  exhaust- 
ively discussed,  in  every  conceivable  phase  and  from  every  point 
of  view,  by  the  most  distinguished  authorities  — without  stint  of 
expense  or  space.  The  October  number,  for  instance,  contained 
the  most  remarkable  symposium  of  political  opinions  ever  published, 
contributed  by  some  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties. 

In  a like  comprehensive  manner,  the  most  important  occur- 
rences and  questions  of  the  coming  year  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
REVIEW. 

COMBINATION  OFFER 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  - $5.00  a year  ) Both 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  - - - 3.00  a year  \ 7.22  a year 

The  above  offer  is  good  till  December  ist,  on  which  date  the  price  of  Harper's  Magazine  will  be 
restored  to  $4.00  a year,  and  the  cost  of  the  two  magazines  thereafter  will  be  $9.00.  Address 

The  North  American  Review 

Franklin  Square  New  York  City 
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Loma  Doorve 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  (bo5),  $2.00 

The  32  full-page  pictures  in  this  edition  have  been  made  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  Doone  country,  taken  for  this  especial  purpose  by  Clifton 
Johnson,  who  has  also  written  an  introduction.  The  volume  also  includes 
Blackmore’s  introduction,  written  for  Harper  & Brothers,  and  a photo- 
gravure portrait  of  the  author. 

The  Cloister  & The  HeartH 

By  CHARLES  READE.  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  (b0“),  $4.00 

A sumptuous  new  edition  of  what  is  now  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  English  novels.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  marginal 
drawings  by  William  Martin  Johnson,  and  is  bound  in  rich  red  and 
gold,  with  ornamental  designs. 

Vesty  of  the  Basins 

By  Mrs.  S.  P.  McL.  GREENE.  Cr.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  (bJ“),  $2.00 

Mrs.  Greene’s  delightful  story  has  attained  such  popularity  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  felt  warranted  in  bringing  out  this  new  holiday  edition.  Its 
illustrations  are  from  photographs  by  Clifton  Johnson,  made  under  the 
author’s  direction  among  the  scenes  described.  It  is  charmingly  bound, 
and  forms  an  ideal  holiday  gift. 

She  Stoops  to  Corvquer 

By  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  Post  8vo,  Half  Leather,  $1.50 

This  new  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  famous  comedy  is  a remarkable  example 
of  the  most  perfect  bookmaking  at  a reasonable  price.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey's  delightful  drawings,  and  the  olive-green 
cover  is  richly  decorated  in  gold.  No  more  charming  edition  of  a 
classic  has  appeared  in  years. 
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Women,  of  the  Bible 


HENRY  VAN  DYKE  C&rdJn&l  GIBBONS 

Dr.  LYMAN  ABBOTT  Bishop  POTTER 

Bishop  JOHN  F.  HURST  Dr.  EDWARD  B.  COE 

Dr.  NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE 

Professor  R.  G.  MOULTON  Rev.  JOHN  CHADWICK 

Bishop  DOANE  R&bbi  GOTTHEIL 

//lustrated  with  full-page  plates  by 
F.  V.  DU  MONO,  W.  P.  SNYDER,  and  GEORGE  TOBIN 

A series  of  illuminating  essays  on  the  women  of  the  Scriptures, 
written  in  that  personal  style  which  brings  the  subject  clearly  before 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

8vo.  Richly  Ornamented  Binding  in  Purple  and  Gold 
or  Green  and  Gold,  Gilt  Top.  Price  $2  00.  In  Box. 


Ben-H\ir : A Tale 
of  the  Christ 

By  LEW.  WALLACE 

No  novel  ever  published  has  equalled  the 
sale  of  “ Ben-Hur.”  It  has  gone  through 
almost  one  hundred  editions,  and  al- 
though it  first  appeared  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  its  popularity  to-day  is  testified 
by  the  fact  that  its  average  yearly  sales 
are  still  larger  than  those  of  many  new 
and  successful  novels. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50;  Half 
Leather,  $2  00 ; Half  Calf,  $3  00 ; 
Three-quarter  Leather,  $2  50 ; Three- 
quarter  Crushed  Levant,  $4  00 ; Full 
Leather,  $3  50. 

GARFIELD  EDITION.  2 Vols.  Fully  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo,  $4  00;  Three-quar- 
ter Calf,  $8  50;  Three-quarter  Le- 
vant, $9  50. 


T5he  Christ  Child 
in  Art 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

This  is  neither  a treatise  on  art  nor  theol- 
ogy,  but,  to  use  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  words, 
an  attempt  “ to  follow  some  of  the  lines 
of  beauty  in  which  art  has  interpreted 
the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  infancy  of 
Christ.” 

It  is  illustrated  with  excellent  en- 
gravings of  many  of  the  most  famous 
pictures  of  every  school  and  period,  and 
is  altogether  a most  tasteful  and  appro- 
priate book  for  a holiday  gift. 

Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$4  00 
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RECENT  WIT  & HUMOR 


By  JOHN 
KENDRICK 
BANGS 


The  Idiot  at  Home 


Illustrated* 
l6mOp  Cloth, 

$1  25 


In  this  amusing  tale  Mr.  Bangs  introduces  us  to  the  home 
life  of  “ The  Idiot  ” of  “ Coffee  and  Repartee.”  The  sage 
remarks  of  Mrs.  Idiot,  the  restful  hired  man,  and  the  irre- 
pressible children,  are  all  sure  to  appeal  to  those  who  knew 
“ The  Idiot”  in  his  unmarried  state. 


By  GUY 
WETMORE 
CARRYL 


Mother  Goose  for 
Grown-Ups 


Large  8vo. 
Illustrated  by 
Peter  Newell 
and  Gustave 
Verfceek* 

$J  50 


Mr.  Carryl  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  our  American  writers 
of  vers  de  societe , and  his  humor  is  at  its  best  in  his  para- 
phrases of  venerable  songs  of  childhood.  While  the  book 
is  one  which  the  extremely  young  person  would  scarcely 
appreciate,  his  parents  are  certain  to  enjoy  it. 


I Fables  for  the  Frivolous 


Large  8vo.  UPd 
by  Peter  NewelL 

$1  50 


No  brighter  book  of  parodies  in  verse  has  appeared  in 
years  than  “ Fables  for  the  Frivolous.”  Any  one  who 
in  childhood  struggled  with  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  is 
certain  to  delight  in  these  latter-day  imitations,  published 
with  apologies  to  the  great  Frenchman. 


By  PETER 
NEWELL 


Peter  Newell’s 
Pictures  and  Rhymes 


Oblong  4to. 

$1  25 


Mr.  Newell  is  nothing  if  not  original.  He  is  a humorist 
who  appeals  to  both  young  and  old  alike.  This  little  vol- 
ume contains  many  of  his  most  delightful  drawings,  with 
verses  which  he  himself  has  written  to  accompany  them. 
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Two  Standard  Editions 


THE 

HAWORTH  BRONTE 


Edited  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 


BINDING— Dark  Green  Cloth , Gold 
Lettering  and  Design . 


ILLUSTRATED  number  of  volumes— sevem. 


This  edition  for  the  first  time  presents  the  complete  works  of  the  Bronte  sisters  in 
an  adequate  form.  In  addition  to  the  novels  and  poems,  the  edition  includes  Mrs. 
Gaskeir.s  “Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.”  Mrs.  Ward  has  written  an  introduction  to 
each  of  the  novels,  while  the  notes  to  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  “Life”  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter,  the  well-known  Bronte  authority.  The  many  illustra- 
tions are  photogravures  and  half-tones  of  persons  and  places  described. 

Seven  Volumes.  $1  75  per  Volume 


THE 

BIOGRAPHICAL  THACKERAY 


Edited  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie 


BINDING — Dark  Blue  Cloth , Orna- 
mental Design,  Gold  Lettering . 


ILLUSTRATED 


NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES— 

TH/RTCEM. 


The  “Biographical  Thackeray”  is  a new  and  completely  revised  edition.  It  com- 
prises much  new  and  hitherto  unpublished  material,  such  as  letters,  sketches,  draw- 
ings,  derived  from  the  author’s  original  manuscripts  and  note-books.  The  notes, 
comments,  and  introductions  are  all  by  the  great  novelist's  daughter,  Anne  Thack- 
eray Ritchie. 

Thirteen  Volumes.  $1  75  per  Volume 

Half  Calf,  by  the  Set  Only,  $42  25 
ALSO  UNIFORM  WITH  11  BIOGRAPHICAL  THACKERAY ” 

THACKERAY’S  HITHERTO  UNIDENTIFIED  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  “PUNCH.”  Edited  by  M.H.Spielmann.  Illustrated. 

$1  75 
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Some  Essays  and  Other  NewBooks 


Lucid  Intervals  I By  e.  s.  martin 


A collection  of  humorous  and  philosophical  essays.  Mr.  Martin  is  already 
well  known  by  his  earlier  boolcs  and  by  his  crisp  and  candid  comments  on 
current  events  in  the  department  of  “This  Busy  World”  in  HARPER’S 
WEEKLY.  Illustrated.  $1  SO 


The  Pageantry  of 
Life 


By  CHARLES 
WHIBLEY 


A volume  of  unusually  agreeable  and  finished  essays  on  the  famous  courtiers 
and  dandies  of  history.  The  author  is  a well-known  English  critic,  and  is  the 
author  of  “ Studies  in  Frankness  ” and  “ A Pack  of  Scoundrels.”  $1  50 

Thrilling  Days  ^ I By  Gen.  GEORGE 
Army  Life  A.  forsyth 

Descriptions  of  actual  experiences  of  one  of  the  most  noted  of  our  frontier 
fighters.  The  volume  also  includes  a vivid  account  of  Sheridan's  ride,  which 
General  Forsyth  shared  with  his  great  leader. 

Illustrated  by  Zogbaum . $1  50 


Pharaohs,  Fellahs, 
and  Explorers 


By  AMELIA  B. 
EDWARDS 


SEW  EDITION 


No  one  has  written  of  Egypt  as  Miss  Edwards  did,  and  this  new  edition  of 
one  of  her  best-known  books  is  published  in  response  to  a general  demand. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  studies  of  the  country  and  its  early  art  ever 
published.  Illustrated.  $2  50 
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Romances  <£#  Short  Stories 

By 

VAN 

TASSEL 

SUTPHEN 

The  Cardinal's  Rose 

A striking  romance  of  to-day,  full  of 
ingenious  incidents,  plots,  and  coun- 
ter-plots, related  with  great  fresh- 
ness and  vigor.  As  a story  of  vivid 
life  and  action  it  should  rank  with 
“ The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.” 

Illustrated. 
Post  8vo, 
Goth, 

$i  50 

Lessons  in  Love 

By  KATRINA  TRASK 

A volume  of  bright  and  amusing  short 
stories  of  love  and  love-making. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50 


Devil  Tales 

By  VIRGINIA  FRAZER  BOYLE 

Adelightful  collection  of  tales  of  negro  folk- 
lore,which  give  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
voodoo  worship  of  the  Southern  negro. 

Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.  $1  50 


His  Wisdom  the  Defender 

By  SIMON  NEWCOMB 

A remarkable  novel  by  a writer  who  is  known  the  world  over  as  an 
astronomer  and  mathematician.  It  is  a story  of  the  air-ship  of  the 
future.  Frontispiece.  Post  8vo,  Goth,  $J  50 


Friends  in  Exile 

By  LLOYD  BRYCE 

The  subtitle  of  this  story  is  “ A Tale  of 
Diplomacy,  Coronets,  and  Hearts.”  It  is 
a clever  study  of  society  of  to-day. 

Post  8vo,  Goth,  $1  25 


Rafnaland 

By  W.  H.  WILSON 

An  uncommonly  strong  and  dramatic  story 
of  a man  who  was  carried  in  a balloon  to 
a country  beyond  the  North  Pole. 

Post  8vo,  Goth,  $t  50 


By  H.  B. 
MARRIOTT 
WATSON 


Chloris  of  the  Island 

A stirringly  romantic  story  of  the  last 
century.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  tale  is  full  of  the  wild 
life  and  adventure  which  Mr.  Watson 
knows  so  well  how  to  picture. 


Illustrated. 
Post  8vo, 
Goth,  $J  50 
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Books  of  Established  lvalue 

Manners  and 
Social  Usages 

By  Mrs.  JOHN  SHERWOOD 

NEW  EDITION 

This  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood’s famous  book  has  been  re- 
written, revised,  and  enlarged  by 
the  author.  It  contains  many  en- 
tirely new  chapters  on  Out-of- 
Door  Life,  Golf,  Yachting,  After- 
noon Tea,  etc. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25 

The  Browning 
Love  Letters 

1845-46 

These  letters  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett 
constitute  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  literature 
that  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 
Their  beauty  entitles  them  to  a 
permanent  place  with  the  poems 
of  these  two  distinguished  waiters. 

2 Vols.  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
$5  00;  Half  Leather,  $9  50 

Two  Books  for  Toung People 

In  the  Hands  of  the 
Cave-Dwellers 

By  GEORGE  A.  HENTY 

Two  young  men,  an  American 
and  a Mexican,  are  the  heroes  of 
this  story  for  boys.  The  sister  of 
one  of  them  is  kidnapped  by  the 
“ Cave-Dwellers,”  a tribe  of  Ind- 
ians dwelling  in  caves.  Their  ef- 
forts to  rescue  her  lead  to  a series 
of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  other 
exciting  adventures.  A book  that 
every  boy  will  enjoy. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00 

WonderStories 
from  Herodotus 

Retold  by  G.  H.  B0DEN  and 

W.  BARRINGTON  D’ALMEIDA 

A collection  of  these  well-known 
stories  put  into  clear  and  simple 
English  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
stories  are,  “ Arion  and  the  Dol- 
phin,” “ Ladronius,  the  Prince  of 
Thieves,”  “ The  Dream  of  Asty- 
ages,”  “ The  Story  of  Croesus,” 

“ The  Conspiracy  of  the  Magi,” 
and  “The  Story  of  Polycrates  of 
Samos.” 

Illustrated  in  Color.  Square  4to, 
Cloth,  $2  50 
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THE  LATEST  FICTION 

A Bicycle  of  Cathay 

By  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON 

This  story  relates  the  romantic  and  humorous  adventures  of  a young 
schoolmaster  during  a vacation  tour  awheel.  It  is  a bright  and 
sparkling  summer  romance,  told  as  only  Mr.  Stockton  knows  how 
to  tell  such  a story.  Illustrated  by  Orson  Lowell . $ 1 SO 


2d  EDITION 

The  Dishonor  of  Frank  5cott 

By  M.  HAMILTON 

This  remarkable  story  by  an  unknown  writer  has  already  aroused 
much  comment.  Its  unique  plot  and  many  dramatic  situations 
have  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  playwrights,  and  it  is 
now  being  dramatized.  $1  SO 
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The  Lost  Continent 

By  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE 

A love  story  of  the  lost  island  of  Atlantis* 
A book  that  outdoes  Rider  Haggard's 
“ She  ” in  dramatic  situations. 

lllustratefl • 30 

Charming  Renee 

By  ARABELLA  KENEALY 

The  heroine  of  this  story  is  an  English  girl 
who  is  so  beautiful  that  her  mother  despairs 
of  her  ever  marrying.  In  dramatic  power  it 
recalls  “Jane  Eyre.”  $ 1 30 

The  Son  of  Carleycroft 

By  THEODORE  BURT  SAYRE 

A dashing  tale  of  lords,  ladies,  and  high- 
waymen. The  action  takes  place  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  The  book  has  already 
been  dramatized.  $1  30 

St.  Peter’s  Umbrella 

By  KALMAN  MIKSZATH 

A quaint  and  amusing  tale  of  Slavic  life  by 
a writer  who  in  his  own  country  rivals 
J6kai  in  popularity.  $1  30 


The  Infidel 


By  Miss  BRADDON 

A powerful  tale  of  the  times  of  the  great 
Wesleyan  revival.  John  Wesley  and  George 
Whitetield  are  both  characters  in  the  story. 

$1  50 

A Lady  of  the  Regency 


By  Mrs.  STEPNEY  RAWSON 

A stirring  tale  of  love  and  intrigue  in  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  Queen  Caroline.  Mrs. 
Rawson’s  style  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  Thackeray.  $1  50 

Lord  Linlithirow 


By  MORLEY  ROBERTS 

A novel  of  political  and  social  life  in  Lon- 
don in  which  the  author  of  **  The  Colossus  ” 
shows  himself  in  a new  light.  $1  50 

The  Moon  Metal 

By  GARRETT  P.  SERVISS 

A weird  story  such  as  Jules  Verne  might 
have  written.  The  writer’s  scientific  knowl- 
edge enables  him  to  tell  the  tale  with  re- 
markable realism.  $1  00 
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Books  of  Permanent  Interest 

READY  SHORTLY 

The  Story  of  1 9th  Century  Science 

By  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS 

As  its  title  implies,  this  work  touches  upon  all  the  important 
branches  of  science,  explaining  their  development  during  the  cen- 
tury in  a way  that  is  thoroughly  scientific,  yet  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  layman.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 


READY  SHORTLY 

The  Riddle  of  the  Universe 

By  Professor  ERNST  HAECKEL 

OJ  the  University  of  Jena 

The  main  strength  of  this  book  lies  in  its  terse  and  telling  summary 
of  the  scientific  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  their 
relation  to  “the  riddle  of  the  universe.”  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  SI  50 


Hypnotism  in  Mental  and  Moral  Culture 

By  JOHN  DUNCAN  QUACKENBOS 

A practical  discussion  of  the  availability  of  hypnotism  as  a curative 
and  reformatory  power.  The  author  is  a well-known  New  York 
physician.  Post  8 so,  Cloth,  SI  25 


Conversations  with  Prince  Bismarck 

By  HEINRICH  von  POSCHINGER 

An  important  collection  of  talks  with  the  great  chancellor,  reflecting 
his  views  on  many  points  neglected  by  his  biographers.  Edited, 
with  an  introduction,  by  Sidney  Whitman.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  SI  50 
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WL.  ©.  IDowells 


— ".  ' lightft.il  volume  of.  recollect  ions, 

most  important  acklitfeti  ttr  the  history  of  tHir  literature. 

Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 


MR  HOWELLS' S LATEST  NOVEL  IS 

tTbeit  Silver  Webbing  3onrney> 


T "I  & i%  tjc'hiiV'ti; ;V  .s!.. .« v,  iu'  vyhu  h Mr  and  life  wife.  \vbom  readers  :d  the  authors 

• : e-ar’W.  ?.toi >;!•:•■  rcvtsK  r)u\  O-imoimU  oiler  ;tn  tihsidtce  «f  twcwv-ttve  yuzirs.  ft. 

b a book  ^Vic^ ^ ^ r and  ibe  traveler  alike. 

SPECIAL  EDITION  2 Volumes,  mtist'ated,  . $5  00 

REGULAR  EDITION,  Uniform  with  Gltier  8ooRs,  . SI  50 
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TWO  REMARKABLE  NOVELS 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


The  Mantle  of  Elijah 

By  I.  ZANGWILL 


This  novel  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  Mr. 
j Zangwill’s  works. 

l It  does  not  deal  with  the  Hebraic  character,  but  de- 
■ picts  the  domestic  life  of  an  English  statesman, 
i It  is  a story  of  tremendous  dramatic  power,  and 
the  author’s  play,  founded  upon  the  novel,  is 
i soon  to  be  produced. 

1 No  novel  of  recent  years  has  been  more  delight- 
fully and  sympathetically  illustrated. 


Illustrated  by  Louis  Loeb.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 

$1  50 


The  Expatriates 

By  LILIAN  BELL 

A thoroughly  American  novel,  filled  with  stirring 
scenes  and  dramatic  climaxes. 

There  are  two  delightful  love  stories  running 
j through  it. 

There  are  scenes  in  Paris,  New  York,  Chicago, 

Arizona,  and  throughout  it  is  characterized  by 
the  most  unswerving  patriotism.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  exhausted  on  the  day  of  publication. 

$1  50 
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Two  Illustrated  Books  for  Children 


15 he  fLoggie  s^rvd 
FLeggie  Stories 

By  GERTRUDE  SMITH 


Author  of 


m These  the  stories  of  Roggie  and  Reggie. 

•V"  '•|pe  brothers  of  Arabella  and  Araminta,  whose 
doings  the  author  has  chronicled  in  an  earlier 
dVOfk.  They  are  told  inasunple  and  arousing 
fashion,  which  is  certain  to  appeal  to  the  younger  child ren,  while 
the  many  full-page  illustrations  in  colors  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  book  a holiday  gift.  The  book  .printed  ifi'  large,  read- 
able type  on  heavy  paper,  and  is  strongly  bound  in  ornamental 
cloth  covers. 

With  16  FulKPtxgc  Colored  Pictured.  5qu&re  dvo,  $1  50 


to  Nowhere 


By  LIVINGSTON  B.  MORSE  |j| 

This  is  a tale  of  the  sort  that  leads  captive  the  f l^djt  '• 
fancy  of  a child,  and  'is  very  willingly  read  aloud  A 

by  the  grown-up  member*  of  the  family.  It  is  'rappi 
full  of  humor  of  the  kind  that  has  made'**  Alice 
in  \\ronderland”  the'  per  feet  delight  of  so  .many ' . • - r Um 

ytiung  and  older  popple.  jack-  wanders  oh  '*  The  R 

Nowhere  " and  meets  with  numerous- funny  adventures.,  Th 
t rations  scattered  throughout  tire  test  are  ail  in  ted  and  bla- 
tA,)>e  is  .huge  row]  clear,  and.  the  b‘»ok  is  bound  in  a sj: 
clesigiiod  draamentaT cover.  ' - • . . .. « 

Wiff*  Wuxlrajians  bv  Ed i\ cl  Morse.  Post  Svo0  Cloth,  $1  50 
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NEIV  EDITION  LIE  SIR  tt' ALTER  SCOTT'S 


In  4 S T'oh  mu's.  IVitb  Over  3600  Illii  st  rat  ions 


Forty-eight  Volumes  will  be  sent  to  you  on  Receipt  of  $2  00 

thereafter  to  be  :U  the  rate  of  ?•"  oo  }>Vr  month  tor 
eleven  months  j cost  to  you  per  volume,  jo  cents 

i’lirr'S  'dassic  works  »v.iU  be  read  as  long  as  jhe  Brn'I'-h  ’langaage  endures, 
as  they  00,  the  thrilling  interest  cil  rdtnatiee  'vnh  historical  instruction, 
lilaary  is  k library  without  (bent.  Here  ate  s^nu-  taels  a bo  or  tins  mYer : 

There  forty -right  separate  books  in  the  set. 

oyer  four  feet  of  space  in  a row* 

Eapb  volume  contains  many  pictures —there  are  over  2600  illustrations  in  all. 
The  books  are  printed  on  fine  paper  from  large,  new  type. 

They  are  bound  in  excellent  doth  in  permanent  style,  and  should  last  a 


We  will  send  you  Me  entire  set  of  tphty-eight  volumes  at  once  on  receipt  of 
$2  SO.  //  you  do  not  like  the  books  when  they  reach  you,  send  them  back  at 
our  expense,  and  we  will  return  the  S2  00.  If  you  do  tike  them,  send  us 
$2  QQ  every  month  for  eleven  months.  Address 


FRANKbiW  SQUARE, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HARPER  6 BROTHERS 


tUKPE&  S Ms'iAZJjC  4lri'SM  7&SA. 


Harper's  Magazine 


rT'J/E  Pm  Ifinidmi  and  Se eond  'id/ieMe  ••/  HARPER' S MAG  AZINE,  begin- 
* /fd'K  v-  An’  -Dt  (i-mh-r  mincer,  opens  Mu'  nea>  century,  etna  h'tio  it  o new  < /■<?  of 
the  MAGAZINE.  The  Ad  price  if  the  if  AG  AZIN  E is  ixstm-s,  J,  heaiusrul  m>  Mss 
a pru  o a ;r-  :>  s.  v.-V'-i  nened  irpntatian  !>e  worthily  menntdmd  , stiif  Pis  edui.i  :<u  pad- 
tipA.bc  .•,.({ Heu/n'd  with  its  ioitstanUy  afmtneiitg  standard  of  literary,  art  is  tip.  otid  (ypo- 
graphic,  xi  ex- . H-  net 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS 


The  EDITORS  EASY  CHAJR-'-so  fosfe  a dear  Anti  familiar  feature  of  the 
MAGADAN  K,  but  abandoned  since  (he  death  ‘ot  George . William  Curtis,  in  i$tj?  — will 
be  relived  in  iluvXfeci^Hfcbfcr  numbers  ; "kf^pingj:  its 

old  scope,  bat  developed  drt  tiew  and  original  lines,  will  be  eon.mfe 
/ '^11'  ^ed  by  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS,  the  most  eminent  matt 
Jjli&X  m *n  America,  who  wd!  make  it  a soevd  and  rtreruty  o.w^/vA 

worthy  of  his  mature  equipment  and  genial  spirit,  availing;  of  the  o|> 
‘ "'tB  portunities  for  infereMiiig  gossip  and  anecdote  so  ^hundamiy  fm- 

> nished  him  by  texfeimvt?  travel  m America  and  Europe,  anti. by  his 

Vv>'  association  ciu,.  men  of  an  airs  and  of  letters  during  the  last  forty 

A ye -us.  Comemporavv.  phases  of  rural  and  urban  social  life  in 


COLONIES  AND  NATION 

Short  H/slorr  <■>/  l be  People  of  She  United  Stales 
By  Prof,  WOODROW  WILSON 


iltiistr#t?Ai  fptrm  Dtxmlifigp  by  imwertf  fifrftJ/f,  and  £rdm 

tiut+ufitic  And  kssfafk  , — fhityf*  ^irtfAiiSu  i %eal 

yj  . A;.,  -y-  - y-V.  ^ Vi  ;’VAy :/y  v 

This  *ot%r:wh%*k  rtffc  erilife  year,  begin- 

ning with  fi-e  January  mm>bcr,  will  cnusfiuue  a stand ard  history 
.of  the.  United  of  conespi.?ndit*:;  rank  v,ith  Greer*  s “ Short 

Hbatory  ol  the  'English  iVopb/'  ti  terse,  lucid,  and  dramatic  nar- 
rMivtc  constructed  »*n»m  a novel  and  just  per ^peefivo  and  so 
.comprehensive  that  no  ys^&nt»Al  feature  is  ignored  }i\  the  develop- 
ment of  the  A meticart  rbwtttcihWeaUh, 


PROP.  WtKTOXOW  WILSON 


*U  nr/rs's  mi i dv  sj^rifiwt 


SERIALS 


THE  RIGHT 


By  GILBERT  PARKER 


JAustriiHrt  '0  Loan 
Tiiiy ■.,;-xJr;*G*riiri -roly  powerful  mneK  by 
the  ciuilior  of  i ; Th*  Baltic  of  the  'Strong 
ut id  N The  S>tui$  of  the  Mlghtjv:\wib  begin 
in  the  Janu^rj’  number. 

The  .«:.ene  of  this  story  is  Uid  m fcliis 
coimtrv^  iUtd  Mr,  Parker  fcas  eiuei’ed  tipon 
.1  <--vv  nv  ♦ o.  dealing  \vkU  elements,  of' psy- 
and  spiritual  import,  and  ai  the 
same  time:  investing  the  tale  with  a thriiling 
romantic  interest  It  is  by  tar  Ido  Parker's 
best  work. 


MARY  E.  WJLKT 


Oil*  BERT  ?.;Rk£‘4 


THE  PORTION  OF  LABOR  ...  By  MARY  E,  WILKINS 

. Ngyn  irrJAif  MAA  HUfiik'r 

. . This  is  a my, yv  of  N’>w  England  life  mui  character  in  a-  factory  cown,  and  is  the 
most  urharkable  and  interesting  novel  from  the /pen  of  tins  Uidvtrsr.Jly  popular  author. 


By  BOOTH  TARKINGTO.N 

liiiUR'aiiJ  by  si.  /.  K filar 
The  llrilliiitit  young  author  of  ♦*  Tire.  Gentleman  front  has  written  this 

tWP'pti!  >io vc It- tie.  which  will  appear  in  the  January  and  February  'numbers,  ft  gives 
a deij^htlbi-  picture  of  American  lltV  before  the  Revolution,  ntui'  is  tu'ii  of  roUiehing 
humor.  The  wg:  jherpcisf  of  the  s’ory  are  hwlergraduajea  at  Princeton. 


CHERRY 


SHORT  STORIES 


of  of  ..ujlfioiiibKjriV  inierest- will  be 

rHE  PLAINS.  By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

‘ ■ '■ .- :::  ' \ RfasfjMlfitASA:.;:  [ --•  AN.  ■ 

A f.iiY5;v»sip.af^j»A- series  in'tjte: 

story  entitled  ’■  The.  Forgiveness'  of  Cme- 
g*ijf‘'  initiw-  eiitf opt  iimnber  oi  the  MagashKK 
A mother  series  nf  diaries  by  OCTAVE 
TH ANET)  eniitled  : 

A M.IN 

AND  HIS  NEIGHBORS 

fUlNsiPttnJ 

will  appear  fe^r^y  in  Uve  year.  Tlie  glories 
..itirJwtVSil  ramabiic  interest; 
tWft  rtrv  connevied  efirbugft  >i  cominwily  of 


ti 0T H TAXKlbi&ru'U 


HAT  cars  VAGAZtm  A DVFfiTISt'fi 


ANN  ARBOR  STORIES 

Tales  of  Undergraduate  Life 

By  KARL  E.  HARRIMAN 

Illustrated 


BRITISH  NAVAL  YARNS 

Humorous  tales 
of  the  British  naval  service. 

By  Captain  W.  E.  CAIRNES 


MORE  SHORT  STORIES  BY 


T.  B.  ALDRICH 
W.  D.  HOWELLS 
RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 
HENRY  B.  FULLER 
THOMAS  A.  JANVIER 
HENRY  JAMES 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 


BRET  HARTE 
W.  W.  JACOBS 
GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 
W.  A.  FRASER 
JOSEPHINE  D.  DASKAM 
GRACE  KING 
FREDERIC  REMINGTON 


Among  the  more  serious  features  of  the  MAGAZINE  may  be  mentioned  the  many 

ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES 

Of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  America , Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa , and  the  Islands 

of  the  Pacific. 

Notable  Among  These  Are 

THE  SECRET  OF  MORMON  SUCCESS  MY  JAPAN — WRECKED  ON  THE 


By  VV.  E.  SMYTH 

Author  of **  Arid  America.” 

THE  SHORT  GRASS  COUNTRY 

By  C.  M.  HARGER 

ALONG  FORGOTTEN  PATHWAYS  ON 
THE  GREA  T PLA  TEA  U 

By  Dr.  T.  M.  PRUDDEN 

FROM  BOSTON  TO  CHINA  IN  A TUG- 
BOAT 

By  Rig\r- Admiral  L.  A.  BEARDSLEE 

THE  RIGHT  ARM  OF  THE  CONTINENT 
By  CHARLES  F.  LUMMIS 
AN  AFRICAN  GIBRAL  TAR 

By  A.  R.  COLQUHOUN 


SHORES  OF  JAPAN;  and  MACAO— 
AN  EPITOME  OF  PORTUGUESE 
CO  LON I ZA  IT  ON  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 
By  POULTNEY  BIGELOW 

A TIBETAN  SKETCH 

By  A.  H.  SAVAGE  LANDOR 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  SQUATTER 

By  H.  C.  MAC  ILVAINE 

ACROSS  THE  CENTRAL  WATERSHED 
OF  BORNEO 

By  H.  M.  HILLER 

THE  SHAH'S  JOURNEY  THROUGH 
HIS  OWN  COUNTRY 

By  JOHN  KIMBERLY  MUMFORD 


ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  BY  VICTOR  HUGO 

Hitherto  unpublished.  The  first  instalment  of  these  will  appear  in  the  De- 
cember number,  with  an  article  by  the  celebrated  painter  BENJAMIN  CONSTANT, 
to  be  followed,  in  the  January  number,  by  other  drawings  and  an  article  by  PAUL 
MEURICE,  from  whose  valuable  collections  most  of  them  have  been  furnished. 

SCIENCE  OF  TO-DAY  IN  EUROPE 

By  Dr.  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS.  Each  article  of  the  series  will  be 
amply  illustrated.  These  articles,  following  the  admirable  series  by  Dr.  Williams 
giving  a comprehensive  resumi  of  Nineteenth-Century  Science,  are  the  result  of  thor- 
ough and  special  study  during  nearly  two  years*  sojourn  in  Europe,  where  the  author 
has  visited  every  important  laboratory  and  scientific  institution,  and  conferred  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  science. 
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25  HARPER’S  BLACK  M 
WHITE  PRINTS  - - - FREE! 


1600  subjects from  which 
to  select,  including  the  most 
complete  cblfeelfen  ctf  Mod* 
ern  Paintings  jnJ  Por- 
traits known. 

We  will  send.  yoii  gs 
Harpers  Bl.ick  a'ttd  White  Penny  Prints  jtbsdJcitja^ - in  the  fol- 
lowing wav'V’ 

Cut  out  Hus  iJ'-t’iusonient,  send  it  to  m with  your  name  and  address,  and 
we  will  then  send  you  a hook  ol  five  Coupons  (each  Coupon  entitling  the  holdr 
(•>  f i.irper  Hennv  bums  and  a book,  of  five  similar  Coupons t on  the  follow- 
ing ; .conditions ; hell  tour  of  these  Coupons  at  3s  ceotsVeacfC  send  the  five 
Coupon*  and  &f.:bo.  to  us;  four  Coupons  signed  by  purchasers  with  addresses 
and  the  fifth  signed  bv  youiseii  'We  will  then  mail  to  .each  address,  including 
yours,  2$  biunni'  Penny  Prints,  :,ind  a hook  of  five  Coupons,  this  Coupon  Book 
eniiiling  the  holder  m tiur.  to  sell  four  Coupons  and  obtain  $4  Harper  Penny 
Prink  free  tot  tin;  litfh  Coupon,  on  forwarding  the  Coupons  and  $i.of>  to  us. 

In  this  wav  you  ami  your  friends  cm  obtain  a set  of  Harper  Penny  Prims 

absolutely  free  i OR, 

It'  you  desire,  sell  the  five  Coupons;-',  retain  is  cents,  and  send  the*  five 
Coupons  to.  ns  -w.iih  $u><  when  we  wiif  send  g$  Prints  . and  a Coupon  ' Boo* 
to.  e.ich  v<f -i.lr-  f«Vvv  pu<<h:«s*-?s.  and  a new  Coupon  Book  to  you. 

fins  way.  v.-vt  can  earn  a real  vnii  in  Selling  to  YOUr  friends. 

4 ■ Crtii/f^'vc.  vn/.'i',7/,v.-/>y  ,a y/v  />/<7-/V?y<'  i!iitsrr,ith‘in.  $ i mis. 


12 j Prints  cost 

12j  “ “ 1.00 

gain  ~ -2 j. 
or  2j  Prints  for  o 


THE  HELMAN-TAYLOR  ART  COMPANY 

257  K Fifth  Avenue,  New  Ycrrk  City 
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SCHOOLS  &.  COLLEGES 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Miss  Spence’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Girls.  Number  in  each  class  limited  to  eight  pupils. 

6 West  48th  Street  aiul  annex. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Snerestorx  to  the  Misses  Ghkfn) 

Hoarding  and  Day  Sch«H»l  for  Girls. 

Kst  a hi.  is  1 1 ED  in  1816. 

176  West  72d  St.,  Shennan  Square. 


Miss  Anne  Brown 

Miss  Eleanor  Bok.sk 
Boarding  and  l>ay  School  for  Girls. 

Re  opened  Oct. >ber  4. 

711-713-715-717  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


The  Comstock  School. 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  38th  year. 

Miss  Day,  Principal.  32  West  40th  Street. 

The  Veit  in  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparation.  Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve 
In  each  class. 

F ire- proof  building.  Elevator. 

160-162  West  74th  Street. 


Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues 

(for  the  last  five  years  principal  of  the  Cathedral  School  of 
St.  Mary,  Garden  City,  L I.).  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Girls. 

282  West  85tli  Street,  corner  of  West  End  Avenue. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Merington. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Removed  to 

542  West  113th  Street. 


The  Misses  Wreaks 

thoroughly  graded  School  for  Girls.  College- Preparatory 
class.  Resident  pupils.  Kindergarten.  12  East  73d  Street. 


The  Misses  Rayson 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Small  Classes.  College  Preparation. 

176,  178,  180  West  75th  Street. 


Home  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  preparation.  Superior  musical  advantages.  Rev. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  II.  Gardner.  607  Fifth  Avenue. 


American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

Fkanki.in  II.  Sargent,  President.  A practical  training- 
school  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  1- rohman's  Empire 
Theatre  and  travelling  companies.  Apply  to 
E.  I*.  Stephenson, 

Carnegie  Hall. 


Institut  Tisnd. 

8th  year  opened  September  26,  1900.  Preparation  for  lead- 
ing colleges.  Principal,  Madame  I 1 KNRlLTTfc  Tisxtf,  officer 
of  the  Academie  hrancaise,  and  official  delegate  of  the  United 
Mates  to  International  Congresses  on  Public  Instruction,  held 
at  Paris,  1900. 

533  West  End  Avenue. 


The  Stanhope  -Wheatcroft  Dramatic  School. 

Ann. ink.  St  v.Minrt  Wiieat<  kokt,  Director. 

Located  at  31  Fifth  Avenue,  occupying  the  entire  building.  I 
Regular  course,  -ax  months,  beginning  October  16.  Increased 
facilities  for  a thorough,  practical  stage  education  in  all 
branches.  Highest  endorsement  of  prominent  actors  and 
managers.  Graduates  in  many  of  the  leading  theatrical  com- 
panies now  on  tour.  Student  Matinees  ^iven  during  the 
season  at  Mr.  Charles  F rohman’s  Madison  Square  Theatre. 

Prospectus  sent  on  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Business  Office, 

1410  Broadway. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (continued). 


New  York  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Maky  Sciioonmaker’s  School  for  Girls. 

Thorough  preparation  for  all  colleges.  Certificate  admits  to 
Mt.  llolyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley.  October  2. 

241  Lenox  Avenue,  N.  W.  corner  122d  Street. 


The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 


30,  32,  34  East  57th  Street. 


Miss  Keller's  School  for  Girls. 

Complete  Course,  Kindergarten  to  College. 

For  Boys,  thorough  grounding  in  Elementary  Branches. 
Both  courses  combined  with  Manual  Training.  Large  Play- 
ground. Tennis  Court. 

25  West  55th  Street. 


Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan's 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

13  and  15  West  86th  Street,  Central  Park. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86tli  Streets. 


Miss  M.  S.  Morgan. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Glris.  College  Preparation. 
Kindergarten.  113  East  19th  SL,  near  Gramercy  Park. 


NEW  YORK. 


Ossining  School  for  Girls,  on  the  Hudson. 

Miss  C.  C.  Fuller,  Principal. 

Sing-Sing-on-thk- Hudson. 


Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 

Refers  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Choate,  Dr.  H.  >V.  Mabie,  and  Mr. 
Charles  B.  lit  shell.  SiNG-SiN<i-ON- Hudson. 


Mrs.  Hazen’s  Suburban  School  for  Girls. 

Half-hour  from  New  York.  ( City  Annex  for  Special 
Students.) 

Pelham  Manor. 


Rye  Seminary. 

For  particulars,  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  I. iff,  ‘The  Misses  Stowe,  Rye. 


The  Misses  Lockwood’s  Collegiate  School 

for  Girls.  Certificates  received  at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Hol- 
yoke. Special  courses.  Attractive  home.  French  spoken.  Only 
i earnest  students  are  desired. 

Mount  Vernon  (half-hour  from  New  York). 


Riverview  Academy. 

The  developing  of  strong,  sturdy,  brainy  men,  fitted  for  fore- 
most ranks,  i-  the  way  the  training  trends  at  Riverview.  1 i 
you  want  your  boy  to  be  a success,  write  us.  U.  S.  Army  Of 
ficer  detailed  as  Military  Instructor.  65th  year. 

J.  B.  Bi sisk£,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Poughkeepsie. 

The  Balliol  School 

for  Girls.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

Louise  Siikkfiei.d  Bkownkm.  Saunders,  A. B.,  Ph.D. 
Edith  Kockwf.i.i.  Hale,  A.B. 

I’tic  a. 

‘ Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls. 

I 40  min.  from  N.Y. City.  Catalog  B.  Miss  C. E. Mason, T.L.M., 

I Prin.  “THE  CASTLE,”  Takkytown-on- Hudson. 


Schools  and  Colleges  continued  on  next  page 
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SCHOOLS  & COLLEGES 


NEW  YORK  (continued). 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School. 

Mrs.  Hyde  and  Daughters*  School  for  Girls.  Special  and 
regular  courses.  Preparation  for  College  and  European  travel 
Address  Mrs.  J ank  Gk ey  1 1 vdr,  Binghamton. 


The  Commonwealth  Avenue  School. 

A Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  Misses  Gilman, 
Principals.  324  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 


The  Bennett  School 

will  receive,  for  1900-1901,  a limited  number  of  girls  wishing 
fine  work  in  Science,  Music,  Art. Literature, and  the  Languages. 
Preparation  for  Foreign  Travel.  For  catalogue,  address 
Miss  MaV  F.  Bennett, 

(45  minutes  from  New  York.)  Jkvington-on-1  Iudson. 

The  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

An  endowed  school  for  girls,  combining  healthful  country 
school  life  with  the  advantages  of  New  York  City.  Thor- 
ough teaching  in  all  departments. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Gibson,  Principal. 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Miss  Chamberlayne's 

School  for  Girls. 

253  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 


Miss  Frances  V.  Emerson’s 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

401  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  leading  musical  institution  of  America.  Founded  1853. 
Unsurpassed  advantages  in  composition,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  and  elocution.  George  W.  Chadwick,  Musical 
Director.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
Frank  W.  Hale,  General  Manager, 

Boston. 


Montrose  School  for  Girls. 

The  old  Gould  property,  South  Orange.  Suburban  to  New 
York.  For  catalogue,  address 
Mrs.  L.  L.  M.  Bryant,  Principal,  South  Orange. 


Miss  Townsend’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College- Preparatory  Departments.  Special 
Courses.  54  Park  Place,  Newark. 


Pennington  Seminary.  Both  Sexes. 

62d  year.  Special  care  and  home  comforts.  Nobility  of 
character  our  constant  aim.  $65,000  new  improvements. 
$275  to  $325  a year. 

Thomas  O’Hanlon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

(On  Bound  Brook  11.  R.)  Pennington. 


Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Special  attention  to  College  Preparation.  Large  grounds, 
basket-ball,  tennis,  golf.  Year  Book  and  Views  on  applica- 
tion. Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul,  Principal.  President  of 
Board  of  Directors,  Hamilton  W.  Marie,  LL.D. 

Summit  (near  New  York). 


Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 

Founded  1766. 

Eliot  R.  Payson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 

New  Brunswick. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Walnut  Lane  School 

and  Wellesley  Preparatory.  Prepares  for  all  Colleges.  Aca- 
demic and  Special  Courses.  Address 
Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Principal, 

Miss  Saha  Louise  Tracy,  Associate, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

Pennsylvania’s  leading  college- preparatory  boarding-school, 
under  the  military  system.  Ideally  located.  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. Rev.  John  I).  Skii.ton,  A.M..  Principal.  Ogontz. 


Mrs.  Comegys*  and  Miss  Bell’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Mrs.  Lucia  Polk  Chapman 
and  Miss  Jones,  Successors.  Students  preparetUtor  college.  For 
circulars,  Miss  C.  S.  Jones,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

39th  year.  Civil  Engineering  (C.K.),  Chemistry  (B.S.),  Arts 
(A.B.).  Thorough  Preparatory  Courses.  Infantry,  Artillery, 
Cavalry.  Catalogue  of 
Col.  C.  K.  Hyatt,  President, 

Chester. 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New 
York.  Mr,  Jay  Cooke’s  fine  property.  For  circulars,  address 
Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Prin.,  Ogontz  School  P.O.,  Ogontz. 


Howard  Seminary  for  Girls  and  Young  Women. 

18th  year  began  September  19,  1900.  Terms,  $350  to  $400 
per  year.  Academic,  College-  Preparatory,  and  Special  course 
Art,  Music,  and  Elocution.  Well-equipped  Library  and 
Laboratories,  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Laughton,  Prin.  West  Bridgewater. 


Wheaton  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

66th year  began  Sept.  19. 1900.  Endowed.  College- prepar- 
atory'* with  advanced  courses  for  high-school  graduates  and 
others  not  wishing  full  college  course.  Art  and  music.  Gym- 
nasium, tennis,  golf,  etc.;  extensive  grounds.  Christian  home 
infiuences.  Beautifully  and  healthfully  situated,  2S  miies 
from  Boston. 

For  circular  and  views,  address  the  president. 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.D., 

Norton. 


Rogers  Hall  School. 

For  girls  of  all  ages.  Endowed. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Underhill,  M.A.,  Principal. 

Lowell 


“ The  Elms,”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School 

for  Girls.  English,  Music,  Special,  and  College- Preparatory 
Courses.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Ml.  Holyoke, 
Wellesley.  Miss  Porter,  Principal.  Sphingheld. 


Frcebel  School  and  Kindergarten  Normal  Class. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Kindergarten  work.  Two  yrir-* 
course.  Theory  and  practice  combined.  Special  class  for  t r»<  rse 
with  special  ability.  Diploma  establishing  competency  of  vtj 
dent.  Number  limited.  Preparatory  and  Post-Graduate  work,. 

Miss  Annie  Coolidge  Rust,  80  West  St.,  Wokcester. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls. 

New  fireproof  building. 

Miss  Bangs  and  Miss  Whiton,  Principals. 

W ASHING  TON. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville  College  for  Young  Women. 

Founded  1842.  Thorough  and  elegant  equipment.  College. 
Seminary,  and  Preparatory  courses.  Beautifully  sit^ated. 
Superb  climate.  Handsomely  illustrated  brochure  of  infoe 
mation  free. 

Archibald  A.  Jones,  A.M.,  President. 

ASkfKVlLI.t. 


Schools  ami  Colleges  continual  on  next  page. 
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Bright  Boys  and  Girls. 

We  want  young  people  to  learn  why  Pillsburys  Best 
Flour  is  the  best  flour  and  how  it  makes  the  best  bread. 
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JONS  of  MOTHERS  FOR  THEIR  CU!I.DRFA 
W^;|£AW^H!N0  With  (isrfca  SUCi-ESS  H 
SOOTII ES  TllBCH  I LT>.  SOFTENS  T H EGf  MS 
AEI.AYS^Iilx  PAIN  CURES \VJN!> COLIC. And 
is llii*  HESr  EK^*EOV  FOR  LIAIiRlUE  V >aUl 
by  druggists  ir.  every  pan  of  the  unvi*!. 

Twenty-fl?e  Cents  & Bottle 


C.  /•  ]{(■}()&  Mji y 


HOOD’S 
TOOTH 
POW-  A 


ENNENS 


BO  RATED 
TALCUM 


SOAP 


CHU-OREn 


m 


HA  UPISK'S  MA  GA  ZISK  A D VKHTtSRK. 


‘Original  frpmr 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIG. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


A New  Style  of  i 

REGINA”  CORONA^ 

, _ The  most  wonderful  self -changing 
%J/  f Disk  Music  Box  m the  Worli 

w / T\JO  music  box  ever  made  cam  pates 
A 1 ~ wtth  the  H Reg ioa rt  eh  her  in  l o&z, 
■$Pt  strength  or  durability  and  with  the  auto- 
matic  self-changing  tunc  sheets  it 
stands  alone,  unrivaled  by  asy 
■^HRjEp^x.  music  box  in  the  world. 

As  a Holiday  Gift  there  h 
nothing  that  will  give  the  t*- 
such  perfect  and  pemuxwsaa 


W¥i.jBlwlc«  bo.TW  at.  fata**  to  f^t****l4btmfc*«* 


M;  pocket,  mu*tr&;<»d  caxud:*?  Zmr. 

\i  Regina  Music  Box  Co 

r*CT©*V,  4 1 

Broadway,  22d  St.  a*d  m ***.,  Hwy&k* 


PIANOS 


ul)ik imrt , : r /v P*tg  1A*xi 
V r.ru  f !</$■*<  ti'tti  ilJ  r'&fdfi 
*>xwf  matins*  « .♦/ 

tJ\;*is?rUX 

EXQUISITE  SINGING 
QUALITY  OP  TONE 
WONDERFUL  VOL- 
UME AND  ANGELIC 
SWEETNESS  Afc£: 
EVIDENCES  Of  THh 
SUPER  B GENIUS 
M A N t P ES  r E D 
THROUGHOUT  IN 
THEIR  CO  N ST  KU  C- 
noN, 

VAt.tMSTS  SHlt.A  V4>;p 
;•<+,  '..m.  *>.&*.  El 

*•  A « &$«e<T£/  . 'vt  i'  ' $>£*}.• 


Challenge 


Comparisons 


By  our  easy  payment  plan,  every  famfly 
in  moderate  circumstances  can  own  a VOS© 
piano.  We  alio w a liberal  price  for  old  in- 
struments in  exchange,  and  deliver  tbe*piano 
in  your  house  free  of  expense.  You  can 
deal  with  us  at  a distant  point  the  same  as 
in  Boston.  Send  for  catalogue  and  full 
information. 


jV  me  krell 

I PIANO  CO 

I 8l$it.smnwi. ffiMtr#?! 

*j  CINCINNATI.©. 


vose  & SONS  PIANO  CO 

163  Boylston  Street,  - - - Bosfc 


lunrisna  maoazhb  A-orgorjaaou 


If  the  Pia.nol& 
en&bles  those, 
who  h&ve  abso- 
lutely no  music- 
si  knowledge,  to 
play  the  piano,  of 
wh«it  interest  is 
H to  those  who 
are  able  to  play? 


: , ' 15  often  astcd,  itin  >\rn:n  iitcd  In  oar 

' ■ ■l  ' , r-< < >'.*m s , generally  n:juii>  in  rite  jwehaic 

' a Pianola ; feur  more  often  The  quey-iion 

! ' onh*  *n  thought,  and  so  offers 

no  opporttUiitj;  lor  in  iin»>v«r; 

’Paderet&skJ  has  a Pianola  in  his  home 
'Rosenthal  has  one 
Sauer  Kas  one 

aati  only  wently  has  ot«l<rpd  >,wr<a- tntJrc  for  fiiends  in 
C5.crim.any>  /who  arc  themself  eminent.  mu*ica]  vrirk*. 

This  certainly  dispose#  or  the  ^ucarica,  a! though  it 
Ml*  to  giver  the  rcasrita. 

The  r*3«oti is  equally  dear:, 

Thy.  Puru.ta  inicrr^>  tile  nrjxrtory  of-twti  -fhtf*  mzui- 
lianx  trorn  tivviuy^tc/  tq  fifty  cVni^Miiort^  Y>j|ueh  they 
can  phf  ip ' wnorir  • Coring  to  prtnhxhiy ' syfcfykbui'g  they 
mav  thrift  m play.  It  /Hixs&m  shy  mseriorv-  of  icttery 


»’imola  kftfnft  puvrai  fJi  *e  })l4y 


Thcrt  \i  * Pfin^U 
ilbt«ty?  r«UMif«g  ffee  *RbvtfMu>r  Uy 
t*rrl«*5  rciU  t»f  invkxt  r*4*r  i*\* 
wreejf*,  yai>*«npdOi r to  tbr  tllkv> 
c&M  bilt |i| jit# 

The  Aeolian 
Company 

1 8 W est  a,|d  Street 
New  York 
500  Fulton  Street 
Brooklyn,  NVY. 
124  F.a&tr  4th  Street 
Cincinnati,  O. 


thin  fit*.  rmyree,  Iv-caityr  by  ^ more  rntieal,  but  in  iftfc  ytrry 
pothi  I»r*  the  <*m*  0 1 the  PianoJaV  ft*cioathm. 

V'  .'The.  p^WV&y  w'jvdeyieT  he  may  be,  pyi*  hi*  mvn  jndi- 
vi&aSky  Kiv  rendrtkik 

Thfo  cii?ie>’  ?hc  ft?  u Aral  uste  to  cieyt'lop,  ami  it  ,b  not 
(ung  before:  die  tdHfeit  tiovu-fc  find*  hit  awhy* laying  pr^rfer- 
.rfrfefo  to  many  of  the  pUmsfic  efforts  lit  the  average  concert. 

predion- marts  appear  on. the  music  as  it  unroila,  for 
she  gxn&tirict  6 f those  who  may  be  ufitamiliax  w}tb  the 
seknrioTf,  >V  , . '■  ’ * ‘ . '*  / ; ‘ ^ / V' 

Tbctc  beeo  Uale  incmpt  \j  erpbraattaQ  4*  »*  fieier  \h c 1* 

nper»ie<Jx  Uit  priuctpal  Abject  <-1  * ft  Vv  e bcinr  K*  .«)*o»  Jbr  ability 

0,1 1 he  P&r<6l*.?ctr  *V«T  hiie,  nr  he  own*  * pi*j»ov  arbelhtift'he  <?t  lt» 

use  tft  ynt..  ,;j':,.,/' .■•.  .ySyYSi;,;: Vv A’A :.v  ■!';/;  •_  ' ri' 

be*  pWptfA  to  n»Ul  i «*«mplWe.  dtrtujUffiop  <t|  ffc*  Mwwjtmcnt 
upon  rt.iue*4,  althoHfb  uf^e  *pVfco  b***  the  ij®  tke 

^lifted*  ♦bi  Seiid.  foVi.’at^og.Be  ■ 

Price,  $250. 

< S:CM«  be  Wugftr  by  instalments  if  de«tfed. 


i.  U4r/uCt>  E*(e*''  N««y  V.yrlr 


BARTER'S  BAGS 21  SB  ADVERTISER. 


Is  recognized  by  an  increasingly  large  num 
her  of  people  as  offering  the  most  satisfae 
to; y and  most  economical  means  of  selecting 
IgaL  gifts  for  Christmas,  weddings,  ant 
other  festivals. 


5 There’s  No  Cuff  Comfort 

J ff  yr'in  iujf\  slip  doion  on  vour  rt ’risfr. 

1 Jivhi  !!u‘;  ift  phut ! U'ifft 

• IMPROVED 

l WASHRURNE'S 

\ PATENT ■— 


Brass  and  Iron  Bedsteads 
of  beautiful  and  exclusive 
design*  Fine  Bedding, 
Spring  Beds,  Box  Couches 
in  Turkish  and  Oriental 
effects,  Down  Quilts, 
Cushions,  etc.  . . . . . 

•' .-v!  Catalogue  free 

tf  meOtn>n  Harper1®. 

CHAS.  P.  ROGERS  & CO 

Fifth  Ave.  and  2 1st  St.rN.  Y. 

’ - -v-  ‘ • 


[ fh.vf  gnj,  stcurety,  V(ii«  mntKVt  f/'jf  im?  i .;  v > I 

< Instantly  rt-k-aMvi  by  lifting  a tiuv  le  vel  Jft 

| mail.  20  cents  fbe  pair.  t 

f Other  eoinft'rt -Helps  r.ia'le  u jlft'V  aUibit,-';"  • 
g Fasteiiei-s.  are;,  ' '■  » 

BACHELORS'  BUTTONS.  JO  <1*.  e*i.b.  j 
1 TROUSERS'  or  DRAWERS'  SVF.  « 
| PORTERS,  JO  eta.  each.  i 

NAPKIN  HOLDERS.  20  cw.  »eh, 
l KEY  KINGS.  23  eta.  each. 

\ SCARF  FASTENERS.  10  £>t*.  s*cK  ) 

| Cotaliifut  of  iktte  amt  olkrr  aortiite,  f'tif  K.  - ; 

■ yr-v  it  } 

AMERICAN  RING  CO.  5 

\ Do*  $4.  - - Watwhurv,  Conn. 


It  A HPm'S  MA  QAeiXH  A t>t*RTi$'KR. 


Sterling  Silver 
and  Solid  Gold 


Uur  IrVoVt 

v ;*Vjr \ t£fi  $0*1 

; NVr:  i>ji^h‘e  n- 
W*  y^nU  pf^' 

j0o>»o^ 

i\i&.  ot  tWe  ,(vSy-  *$&:*. 

it  Ifoul' 


STERUNG  SILVER  JEWELRY 

1^1vt!»*r«xtto7*,*  ivcu<ai  if** 

: 313,  H €k t r- jS i'v octi  <0d«  &1SO  Jfcbi  ?\>rp  . <*?  a #>,00 

i860  Sfcart-HoJdrr  - - .86 

. *»OCV  Scart-PiL'  - irO 

2&6U  SnArt*Vln%  8»)'n'clvya&  - ,»D 

^anui,  cosfc-Rtiic?  -•  - f.Aa 

&0Z/S&rJ-?ia,  pzrn'd  k-yv  ■ : •'  ^ .60 

.^nt.  firtsu  . / i" 

3274.  Llnfc  ^nuon.f  - ) 00 

33H9;  Mat* Pin  - - .76 

3678,  .'Bfclt-Buckto  t,60 

.36? A Larger  Stee  : : &5G 

SOLID  14. K GOLD  JEWELRY 

nivortraUoius  ar.tu^t  st&f.  Att  *hp  »td,t\ps  'Pit,  jtjKviine 

^33U,  \x'.+i5t  itefclfr.  .s'erv  Vfriidy.  vV^Jaeliid 

ttrooi'W.  Bear)  crescent  with  - xW'iSiteioey  $61: 

•**i!ij- ttve  r!iam**>as  - -*2150 

8333,  Brooch . t who>*  near  t>  6 0(f 

83o4.  Broopfir^  rulij  ej?es  — “ .*.#‘3 

8&4b,  Brooch,  ^r&te  )«*  ihc  fioi*  t*eurf$  7?50 

**m\  Rx-ooch  ■ ■ 2.00 

. Scarf- P>n*  Wfiq)e  oearl  - 2.35 

8S4/X  5W»rfrw>*  vvhoJe  peari  * , • - 4.0Q 

9847;  Scarf-  CUl  roaj1  oycttv.  \v0oi&  pe^rl  3.00 

ftjtoft,  kari*- P1/u  \eif'4te  l>%ajr»t  * 4.o0 

$842,  Ha,l-Elr,  rQftV  J^fcwttiyft  lop  4,00 


DANIEL  LOW  & CO 

233  Essex  St.,  Se«.ie-m„  M&ss. 


.V  Jrfi/  iHi 


HAJifiMt'Q  MdOAZiXti  dUYJSHTrxHJU 


. From  '"  The  Rrvtsw  of  Commerce." 

TKe  Acc\ira.cy  of  a Former  R.ecomrneada  tiorv 

F villy  Confirmed. 


Again  Proven  to  be  Leaders  in  their  Line 


Several  months  mo  the  '“Review.”  received  several  letters  requesting  our 
opinion  as  to  the  Rest  place  to  put cha.se -diamonds..  We  fully  realised  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  and  Ore  confidence  that  would  be  reposed  in  our  answer. 
Altera  thorough  and  practical  investigation  of  the  whole  field  of  this  line  of  pro- 
duction. we  gate  our  unqualified  endorsement  to  Mrs.  T.  Lynch,  of  t and  3 
Union  Square,  New  York  City.  By  her  stnct  ihfegritya  arid  careful 

attention  to  orders',  she  has  established  . such  .1  large  busmen  that  she  cm  make 
closer  prices  and  give  beltec  value-  liar  the  money  than  le?&  successful  competitors. 
Only  recently  we  have  received  similar  inquiries,  rnd  ?v:>  prove  {lie  accuracv  or 
our  former  decision  wti'  placed  the. matter  fh  the  handset  other  investigators.  who 
krfe.W  nothing  of  tout  rinmer  recommend, -ginn  and  after a careful  research  they 
also  reported  in  favor  of  Mrs,  1.  t,yn«b.  -This  proves  conclusively  that  we  made 
no  me, take  in  our  former  recommendation,  .mu  also  that  this  paper  employs  untv 
the  ablest/ and  most  'v'-able  reporter-.,  and  never  rife t>tn  if  lends  other;  thun  desei  v- 
ing  concerns.  We  would  suggest  - mat.  those  interested  address  this  lady  direct 
ior  further  information:.  Courtesy  and  .prompt.-'  attention  await  you*  inquiries. 


M Rpm «;  k*  mitm  4 tiskr. 


Goldsmiths  Silversmiths 
Jewelers 


CHICAGO 

jAci&otx  fliyd  cm  State  St 


PARIS 

96  A>e  fe  i'Gjytrt 


The  return  of  our  foreign  buyers  affords  visitors 
to  our  Chicago  house  an  opportunity  to  make 
selections  from  the  latest  and  choicest  novelties 
shown  in  Paris  and  other  European  centers.  There 


to  choose,  and  all  are  of  assured  quality  and  value. 

Our  “Suggestion  Book"  mailed  on  application. 

Spaulding  & Co.  Jackson  Blvd  cor  State  St  Chicago 


X\ CAfl  OKUY  COME  FROM  T 
U • STE.AOY.  WEM-SET  GLASSES  jf 

:jf.  botfr  t.«cfc  :Scre,(fs  .* 


. 

W.VV..  ‘ "ThfV 


Screw 


S.  KIND  4 SOP! 

fevrtltn.  tffld 
SttvtrsoiUbs* 

CJieStHHt  $VM  PHII  AVE1.VH1A 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  & CO 


j9  523 


•HtJSIOi*.  MASS.  Jj 


, 1 • VVtfyJT 

k 'flirt 

f 

1 

j*vli  l 

c\ 

v a "f-ri 

V^fv 

a 

$ 

* \ 

ii/.ruru  utn-'mrLh_nriXr(j  yuvLnCfu  *>j 


UARFBRS  MAQAZfSS  AtiVRHTfSBR 


nn/tnrvtnrtn^AAjtnJtari^/4iy^^  n/uwii'u^ 

“We  Know  What  Belongs  toi 
a Watch.” 

(Shiifcespeatt.***  ’’Much  Ado  Aboul  ty<>iJ»t>i5:.*,l[  ; 

Without  wishing  la  be  w*  cars  «cfeo  ihi*  sinutn^t  of  Sbak^^wrt  . 

We  know,  what  belongs  t#  a Wdtdti.  -The  OueW-*i*?iJfc*teH-  ^ich  Works,  (Jam. 
Ohio,  ,t«  iht  on  Jr  factory  in  the  t*orld  where*  is  cxitftjpiete  ^wtdnipsw^  and  tnovrmcnX/ »•  “; 


Accu  ratelo-fhe-Second 


If  absolutely  cotrect  l( we  j*  an  it4«W  wOrftcti  ve  to  you,  *<*>id.  for-  o«r  £r**r  ’‘OafcW  p 
Watch  Buyers.’' 

Not  lo  txt  on  Umeis  sh  indulge  cerot?  nc<h  <?*rtiury  busioest  cun  n can  afford  Ttsfe* 
money.  It  ta  wore  than  tfp&t;  it  the  styff *rwf  etenOfy  is  made  out  of 

Tbeyaro  “lever  set"  «kS  c«?iio* '!  ,,«d',M«  the  every  watch  i*  i» 

ih»t  >»hyutte  C3ii  fell  tis  quality.  No  dealer  can  deceive  yob  vphru  you  purchase  a 
fUiOpden  Wntcb.  Look  for  the  name  Dneber  fu  the  egafv  ,C^ok  for  these  trade  csirU 
vtjgr*y«d^ii  the  movements. 

^The  400,**  * * - - .*  « tor  ladles 

^John  Hancock,”  at  ieweb  > • * *er  ^contented 

"Special  ataod  *£  fsaertr.  for  SMMfm  *»«*,  etc. 

:vv:r.’ oiir  ’'Guide  to  Watch  Buyers  " 

OUEBEK-HAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS,  Canton,  Ohio. 


cR»cn.«H>P)«wvBi  wiM«oj4K'ir^fi  roiivrntH»n«i  urtras,  » wucuni* 
ptuiied  by  muci*  embarrassment.  Many  wen  have  bran 
iu-uhlbUeu  from  ->uch  jfsinnent»  because  of  the  bleb 

nuicT^si  usually  charged  by  ip^rebant  tailors  with  wtioqrtb* 
iTiukiwr  at  this  wtf.tr  is^s  mtr*  incident.  I/or  ten  ye&r*  the 
moduetibu  ol  evening  dr**^  iMtlts  bus  benu  mtr  «p«rlftlty; 
Hy  reason  of  »mr  advamed  facilities  and  the  large  Web, 
f<e*:s  fb'jt  wtt  transact,  tre  enabled  to  produce  these 
garments  better  ami  :n  a touch  lower  figure  than  your 
IcoiThtfibr* 

Wr  niitkft  tnVrnen^ure  from  West  of  .Enginhc!  broad 
distil,  Gertoaft  crepes  mjv!  drapes,  unfinished  worsteds,  oud 
dti>«r  popular  fabrics. 


sod  up  }o  £40,  that  we  guarantee  equal  to  the  garments  of 
other  ingh-jfTade  Tailors'  •who**  prices  range  from  940  to 
:#WS.  It  you  have-  a dress  suit  ami  desire  n Tuxedo  coat 
to  mutch,  we  \vUl  furnish  samples  ami  quotations. 

Write  iu.  for  Booklet  '*  E " and  we  will  semi  same 
FRKE,  also  samples  of  suitable  fabrics  tmtl  easily  under 
jitood  "Mf- intertAurtn*;  rule*. 

tffevjjfrr  »U>si  amp)*  #*u  rentes. 


Our  Customers  Take  no  Risks, 


If,  tor  any  lur»d  you  ru*ed  not  give  us  yvnr  rpa* 

jspn'r,  ytHt  aire  not  entirely  satisfied,  then  return  the,  gyr- 
c »©p?>  lb  ow  e.spenw,  and  th#fe  is  not  one  rent 


obligation  on  ybnr  rWrL 

A>  P*  our  responsibility  w'v  refer  to  any  ctmunercuJ 
Steifc^s  (tie  Capital  iVjatiount  .Bank,  or.  any  express  coni' 


KAHN  TAILORING  CO., 
SSS^?'-;  Indianapolis,  ind 


Go  gle 


HAiirsm  #4i urrxts  4t>ysftTHfRH 


Rookwood 

Pottery 

Grand  Prize 

• Paris  1000 


Kiur  foiest  eerie's,  xve  have  been  careful  to  avoid 
thk*  rmHikK’r*  a* . ibiftaerDUK.  Thte'l*  very  clev- 
erly in  the  fiaUhed  ptoducU  V'  «*  cer- 

tain ty  think  the  letter  . ehia#  oi  . pleasure* 
driver*..  will  feel  1 keep  interest  In  tb«  strong 
advanr*  m of  have  K**n  obis?  to  take  as  ex- 
hibited iti  our  lOotH*  recent 

models,  hue  ituftivatmns  *trikbi*  *ynoint:rn*y(it4, 

All  "focussed  to  meet  your  individual  tistt.now 
9«cclit  y<V»n  inspoctlriTi  ny.  illashfnititmorlrt  V«rsoii. 


RoA^kwcihl  fSVMtf 
vlrjfti  bough*  by 
Kat^pean  Muse- 

UIi'iS  -.Vud  wllCr'kirs 

'it  raris  . 
bzc&nsp  uf  \h£  { 

beauty  of  >ts 
many  vaneti^ 
Tb.ese 

g*i pfi&fot  i£  alscf 
J$£  ii*1-  -V- 

Ortif>rf  PtU&i' 


&&  t y Vf  h* 

RuoKwtforf  Pottery* 


GRAND  UNION 

1 HOTEL 

i • ,^V  n»e«-etty  \u* 

Grand  Central  Depot 


/{/'.K/C.S  MA&kZtitE  ADVXltttitfUL 


HAS* ARB 


standard 


mtaggr  stamped  on  a shoe  ■ ■ 

‘:^^F  MEANS  STANDARD  OF  MERIT  m 

The  Greatest  of  ai!$  3.  GO  Shoes  for  Women 

Is  ntfw  (or  the  n'll  tiinc  offered  fur  Mit  ai  our  store  ca,titd 

CAMMS^EmS  STANDARD 

t'hjS' t*  tkc  of -till-  yeomen*  shoes  in  all '-the  world  at 

the  one*?  .•  .m»J  tin?  ini)  t^uai  ic»  tuoae-.-seu!  i<n.  $'.$<00  and  £5.00.  at 
iHwst  M *•  > or  Jr*r*hcet,  iatvrAi thought,  We 

>n-.  V(  <h  sitfiK'-h  f^hpiocd;  *)>c  .k*'efnMicd  all 

') M ( t At v* i*},\  in d 'mfuit;  - ii  dur  grande*!  ^?u>c  cranium.  of  d»3 

ivvjfidk  My  t»&  iti  4(1  «$££--  And  widths . licULt- 

t.'Hh  »l  ftfftt  be  -out  ri  r*!jr  J5ff«at  .Ube*  . i'&t’ceT  ill  every  d*rt»* <1 

I Won  *4iii  H ?w  d4V  thed  Soles,  *1 tun  1 Cloth 

^ii  Kill  'feiM,  b«snt*-i  anther  •.«»«!  Kid  Ti|»v.  Cloth  aud.Kid 
Too  i\o*.vo  1 eatW  loXud.  hi*h  awl  Whv  beti*;  broad  and  nar.v.u 

•din} W*MK;Md*ri«g  pietot  MAte  style  of  -tofc  and 


in  any  circumstance 


gt  u rftMid  «;ob  hv  RukcM  biemcrtr 
|&  Yfci  leather  Dressing 


embarrassing  mischance. 


Vipf  CcajbtgijijdiJ  f 


rorkp t it  ri’iBa^REin 


The  DcLong 
Hook  and  Eye 


Mid*?  it.y  Tf»*  He  Lo  ne  I tank  lh<!  Eye  Co, 
i'hilatleltdya,  if%  ti.  S,  A. 


»(«$! 

Our  “ Harvard  \*  $3.00  Shoe  for  Men 

We  folk  « 1 deal  about  !b*s  ahoe,  for  if  is  worthy  of  the 
high***  (d'aCe  Jr  jy  f»rt_«  ot  those  be*>T  thine*  in  ihn  world 

nl*>w  vsrlnih  lo<i  much  viimiOt  be  *uid;  We  claim  it  )»  the 
«^uai  of  any.  M |4’.00  shoe  in  tbr  world,  No 

dbomoi  >r*;  J>&{\vkvi\*  t,he  UMkers  .nui  the  jiundiascri; ; we  do  the 

\* fidiV  aft d ot»v  lusvortitos  rfcteive  ajl  the  ljcneftts. 

r|fi»  shoe  AiAnids  back  of  Our  word*  10  prove  bur  praiae  true;, 

Wd  vov>  gua  tan  tee  stands  hack  of  ebot  to  »au*fv  every  charge 
fhef  auy  eufu>trrer  car/  make  agaiu^  it  .Made  m Black  Cjib 
fimt  OhlCBUek  Kid,  Patent  Leuilnst,,  Liumta  Leailxer,  and  Ku^ra 
'Ostff  iiiu^e  and  double  soieia. 

VWV  Jfirtd.  * kai'rof  ^ttherr  of  Hirer  gr^uit  .ihtttx  nrcnaa*l. \<t  «n.t  **&%'  »rio 

i-juirii  .Sut^v  on  feeeipi  Df  «1I»  (<rr*\hf:<air  ^MntAky  '0tu.w 

0 ^Hiulo^aoTo  ^oy  a>.tdf^' , frre  ■>(  ijhjfftt,  if,7*-u  *ttit  M-vtyd 

rfvk Tdt  ii';  AtuJ  iu  lti\s  H.hl  to^ftd  fal)  tw  io»>^uon*c 

yrtXif  f£r.t,  *v(}  how  »o  «,rm\  tht'  in  1 h^r  ithon<  'tUh  > ■:••»> U t h.w*; 

Virt:  .«>(.VlKMergevt  *•»•*  •‘.•e«t^;u»«).uc<f  WsihCfr der  fiem»|aMnaity«  iiaviag  % Uacc  . 

♦ii'.ov^hoA/ at*cs  Kjr'lizt  uiS&i  on  il*$ 

ALFRED  J.  CAWSIWEYER,  6th  Ave.,  cor,  20tb  St  , NEW  YORt 


ft  AMBITS-  SAGAZJXS  AprgST/SKR. 


CROUSE  & BRAN  DEGEE 


OUR  FROCK  COAT 


Cloth  and  sewing  alone  do  not  make 
good  clothes.  ! £ requi  res  wor kniansh ip> 
slyie;  trimmings*  interior  iailuriogt  shape- 
hn ess.  and  that  indescribable  smartness 
.peculiar  to  metropolitiii  ideas,  at)  of 
whjicli  in  our  kind  of  clothes. 


nro  one  can  afford  to 
be  dr£*fcsd  •,  few  should  pay 

tailors’  prices  when  tup-notch  clothes, 
smart  New  ‘York  City  styles,  which  are 
absolutely  -right,  can  be  uhtained  of  m 
through  your  clothier  at  one  half  the 
tailor's  cost.  No  matter  vdmt  the  occa- 
sion may  bLr~ citing  format  or  informal— 
ypi*  ate  absoj  u te)i;  carri#  ffv  to  ),(W 
select  Km  a.  suih  it  bears  (he  name,  of 
Ctou.se  •'«&  Bf'andegee  in  the  inside 
pocket  of  the  coat. ! 

n v X;  y<l  . " /.Cx’- * 

Ask  your  clothier,  far  suits,  overcoats, 
and  trousers  with  this  ttalk-  fnark;  If  he 
fails  to  show  you  the^e,  write. us  for  the 
address  of  those  who  have  jlR’nv. 

QT  ALITI £3  $;  t5  1“6  $35 


OTHER  MAOAZfN'fcS  HAVE 
OUR  OTHER  GOOii  STYLES 

/..'■>/  !•'>■  XtltJli-  !*?Sirh  •)/  TAkit 


Atfim  jS-Ofaxwegfe: 
ffe  nyf Attyr  !nff!sil<c»» ; 
IfthA  Nr^YvrH  ! 

mv , ,v . ..,  ■,  ■;  - { 


/JV  CLOTHING,  NOTHING  TOO  SMART  FOR  US  TO  MAKE 


HE  HAS 

tm 


AMERICA* 

FAMOUS 


TflAor 


HEALTH 

NDERWEA 


||  HOT  S£f»!> 


v»Sit^*Tu  H2SL 


r»R  booklST  to 


UAKPFR'S  MAQAZiyZ  A O fJBRTI S PJL 


JUST  ONE  SUPPORTER 


f\A$1  ^<2/<  - 

V>**4*' 


University 

Heaviest  oil?  tfrain  U’Atber 
~t*acoto«aL  W*rvn»gbt 
cortMlriHtWfi.  OunJortabte 
Au<J' &cur(y*  IndeatrueUbie 
ttend  for  puthpbjsL 

*>  V.  TW  M»  W1, 
UtO<.tSb(  M*rirvl  fctr*eV 


Hi  suits 


HARl'if&'S  HAOAZLSR  ADVERTIWH 


is  assured  by  wearin 


th©  body  warm  And  dry,  pr'event colda 
And  rheumatism  and  Assure  comforh 

lUuitr*ied  Catalbgufc,  fVea  on  Request. 

Wrights  Health  Underwear  Co-. 

62  FRANKU  N 3T1  NEW  VQRK. 


'T'HE  underwear  of  the  new  century.  The  only  underwear 
* equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  -day.  Durable, 
warm.light,  shapely,  luxurious. 

KGTEDSILK  is  correct  in  fit  and  absolutely  non-shrinkabte. 
is  rondo  of  pure  silk,  kni- fed  on  the  finest  cotton.  Pleasing  to 
the  ove  orni  i be  touch.  • Perfect  in  finish.  A revelation  of 
comfort  to  those  whose  skins  have,  been . fortufedi Wj/  woof. 


>.-yi.JF>,fz  O..V/.pr  f:X  Oayr'  'Fllti-im 

;thrSVr% *1.;'  "■  fy&tlfti.  ’ ■"  v:  t^fAVr^fk,  ■ : 2*> 

.L S>. u>fst  34 •.  -y  Iq.tUiyif  ,f$jrf>y  2<v 

,0.0,  A 4 *4  « v • “ r'i.lin.m>k, 

i .»••••.-  -o.  ;■•  - v,''- 1 I ■' -U--' , i;y  fO 

1?  tum’t  stit>p»y  yjui,  ,;#*  wiilk  £.**»nr**  prepaid 


e MUttwry,  flyss.,  nr 
i fihT7'  Franklin  %U  Y.  City 


(“.;  ■-?  cf*** 

HAROERFOIO  fASRU  Qi-  *«j 


HARPBim.  MAQAZtm-  AWERTtSm 


anj 

$<;i  >tm&, 
A p 1 in* 
fy  % k t'-rb, 
find  f * 
be  a rVofc 

c;  p(cfw 

ClUitc'fc  Jit 

inw  o-sin. 


THE  HARTFORD  LIFE  IKS.  CO., 

of  Hertford,  Conm.)  issuer  cvejfy  dcjliratbit  ^ 
of  Life  Insurance  Contract  — Ordinary  LM 
Limited  Payndtid t , E bdowmeo t , Tern  1 nscrarc* 
each  containing  its  own  sped*]  and  i 
features  of  liberality.  Thirty-two  Yeaxs’E Wh- 
ence. Write  for  partku'iars,  Agents  w*#** 


Wc  Prei;^.’.  'M.fmlih*;  \ 

*t  r-\V 

THE  FRED  MACEV  CD.,  c“«""s 

l|r**t<‘U***  < Tt'fVf  !#>&»  JI*i»4o«*V  )’fe!?«M)rlpUf» 

• V.t’C  far)  • • f,  « ••  * . « 6 K \ "it*  OX! , 


hj HfKii'a  MAu.MA\'g  xpemiTtsm. 


New  Combmatioa 


Board,  Price  $6  to  $ 1 2 


tMr^fJO/5,  iptflTUetiv*#  til*- 
i^'»v  PbMUj  <udro  nutting 

>V  <»  ”*  Y*  .^«  V' 

tVlC-rt*.  to  $t3f.  Owe  Jfffrft  r»f 

“ ■*“  *r<  noHthea  wni*! 

HHPN1VH  NM - Mi 

Mit  r **»'.*»»,  Urx<*  »\*  . • • • v.  .(.  i 

Otr*  -vliAt'vev  *t*cfc  */  J I r<*R*ii SrSafc  snti$r.j?AK'.^t£  itiitW,  tjurd- 
#*>*$  /Asrv.v  rvw**  -on*.?*,  VttMftft  w rMr*{  &f«v  ifyubk. 

**'».♦»«- 4-ir  '?*»-  ^7  (*>*  »*s.  JMV  tffin- 

w*ij.  4&*  «**s  Jri&ft  .lit  tf  irraei  or 

£fttvt^£  -4a}*,-  tin  it  W»\  *H4*  A 

r^.rte*.  gfegg&vt?  $*6*41  | kimT 

’**•«■  *tl$  H J-U-5  f A-  1 ’'^v  f f i3pT6t*l id 

M»«Io  only  fcy  the  15.  *£  OT  RIJOWIS  CO., 

SO  Fr*»C  9t.»  P(»ftlAn4f  MaIuk. 

W«  are  *1**  tt>*  Larceot  Company  In  tfc*  Tv  r>rld  making 
Fine.  Wirt  Tirt^ci  fervent loorder  for  Rood  hooavi.  Write 
tot  Sense  o UuUlog  Jf.  Uefsr  to  160*000  c uatOtfiera  in  46  suitac* 


TPhy«  ayo  ewtitrly  n»?  *, 

1&ti*<i#t#  of  ul . ^ -1it ^ , -_T  .._ ^ 

tm;n»‘  y.1  EnkoYtre.  Bfaut  if.il  ij  i^otWr  np  in  ftvfc#ur«>o 
jC^rS*  op  Wail  1 00  inojpws.  IV..  . C-  - --  ' T . 

U rrp«?a  *>loih  icrr  b*!is,  : Uiciiiiibsr,  noH*h*4  wnod 
for  nw  ft*  ate,  Jittv- h>*ja  c £ Ifara 

'jMJjm  * ' 5 <f»*x 1 


A.v^foi'1-T S.K*^V*  ^ ■ 1 ,'Pneif A«i‘vJ  ’ tfti-tigftr 

• ; I | i ■ ; . . . 1 - 

'Crf  ’ttV:'  fiXg;  ^VsY jfc'Vtl  V ?Tt> 
t*i#J&s:-  \Ot  u*™M&  up i*  To4 
rvisVift Xitoir  <•*&£«.  *va 

•.<,.,  i . : V. 

Ji  \tr.\ 

fiXi'' C-i^sV f >vf ' 4rH  OGfe55v. 


i FOX'S  PATENT  j 

| SPAT- PUTTEE  | 

! *i«s  sew  patent  puttee  1 


for  Soffiog,  Shooting.  Hunting* 
Hiding,  Bicycling,  Fishing,  otc 

A£*  pi  It  tee.  .'^Tf^CHS  ^5t;V 


; ‘ Xte*  IN’ew  r^ittce 

J*  :Ci>-.-ruUt  m|  =.  !»■•**  ‘*iii«’  •*’.'  fo  | 
l*iW»\*rC  vwfluno  ;i  iiv  jtr  -j* 

No  bnttfrfla.  ; 

Op-  .Spftt-puf/ec  M7S<?f .}' 

i/<  Tfet  >v»‘.  . MT»Y  VrK>?  pT-  A. 

aS<*  'mvwiij-.firjifsnrY  rK.Niar.-tj.  t 

r'.Wt  f%#b  v» i » tl v ,V  A t i*x- j;>;t  V i Vu  J r t 

l^s i J4v  ijpfefi  t\r  diM4 f . 

Paiefli  il  i>*v  jjiii?  I 

•1  VVfMY».Tt^.nu#<W,  . :.T 

mm 


' . • • ■ 

^>-.4 i X . f, n^e r*;^  V <1  \ 1&\ rVi  \ » * 

K f>4v-  • !l}e  ■< 

' : • ■’  '•'  < •■  J ;< 

i$4 . Ho  fr^izr^.  T^Ci/' 

••  ^ | v - * - * '■  < i^>  < j • i.  I- »'«'  )l 
' < • | . !•!••••!  ■ • : • \ ' ' ' ' • 1 


!*»'o  ...  ».* 


GUARANTEE 


%fri  ^‘onev  end 

k r/u rj)  • tr  ytrpti  »‘Mfc  V ^ iT*‘»e 

f/P  tVir;,  j*  it  A pAtr1*  Tji  tj-  rp>u  **k 


• / VN>.  i f *.  -V 

\f.S;  *i  •’•ijwft;  >»»vlrY» 4> <»o  l i 

j l. 


Practical  Novelty  Co., 

K»i>  WAIN'JT  ST  . PftlUOaPlllA.  PA 


7t 

;.v; fAMv 't 
K'A^Tl  in*  'FTrJ 

ir.  •■♦V* 

HA  RFER'S  if  A (is  USE  ADVERTISER. 


Special  Offer  to  1000  subscribers  of 


(Substituted  for  our  Graro-o-phonc 
which  is  abandoned) 

Sent  on  Approval  without  Deposit 

Science,  experience  and  a bappv  acrklcov  have  revealed  to  ns  a new  and  won- 
derful principle  of  recording,  wbcfehy  juiund  waves  are  now  reproduced  which  up  t« 
three  months  ago  were  entirely  lost.  ; . .. 

THE  NEW  ZON-O-PHONE  RECORDS  ARE  READY,  and  * 

mi r new  machine  to  reproduce-  the  rc-o.uds— t he  new  and  beautiful  Zv>n->>pheCt 
substituted  for  the  : cd<!  Cta«ft«0*-ph'atoe.;'vThe  now  outfit-  captivates  all  who  hear  •:* 
results,  and  experts  are  .miasted  at  o*  revelations.  Ws  want  you  to  rcaiiec  tha: 
soprano  solor  exevuted  wvith  ripyraffc  tritts  ami  cadences;  thesuperfeband  scorfc  cf 
Herbert;,  the  even  balance  of  'put:  peeHeSs  quartettes  v the  shrill,  swift  vibrations  0 
the  piccolo,  etc-,  ere.,  are  :,H  iVitb  fully  rendered  by  this  wonderful  discovery.  Yours 
on  trial  for  the  asking,  \vith  no  other  obligations  than  to:  Srst  gin  e the  Zon-o-pkans 
ii id  rts  wondrous -records  a fun  trial  at  jour  own  fireside,  and  then  to  return  to  u> 
in'  24  hours  if  you  'are  not  satisfied- 

CONDITIONS  ' Limited  to  one  tbousiiud  0,  ;i ; 1,  CiuoiU  ^ 

ours  until  returned  r<t  :p<3id  fore  Offer.  lirtHtcd  i f . he  :-v®Jk 

Rocky  Mountains,  Thetyd tfu- — 

plete^  with  horn,  sound  box,  sc.o  needles,  fun'  EydB 

or  on  installments  as  rc'.rced  -ipt/q. 


1 records 

small  payment  down  and  monthly  thereafter.  .,<tA 

Warning 

The  public  generally  h warned!,  a gains’:  a!! 

1 -attempts  to  revive  or  sell  die  >i ban sloncd  Gram-- 

o- phone.  which  ha*  been  enjoined  by  trie  lb  S.  ■ - ...  • 

-Ci>cuif  Court,  The, Z013-V3 -phone  is  the  only  " ’ 

Jegivimate  talking . machine.  /.using  i\Uc  records,  i I gWro: v* 

-and  our  machine*  and  record*  are  protected  by 

the  allied  patent  of  cl»r  four  gjrcit  talking  machine  v V ; ' 

corporations*  ^ 

Jw  0 •"•  . . Fto  Silt  CirrfyvvVwT*  -bA  * ♦ •! 

NATIONAL  GRAM-O-PH0NE  CORPORATION 

BRANCttES  •'VAv'--' 

Providence,  45  7 Westminster  Street 
Chic  ego,  161  State  Street 


874  BROAOW4V 

NEW  vo#k 


Boston,  »7&Tren>oni  Street 
Philadelphia,  13  North  Ninth  Street 


Cincinnati,  ii  and  33  West  Fifth  Street 


HA  ftPKA'S  HA4A.ZIXK  AbVERTlSKR. 


COLUMBIA  GRAND  GRAPHOPHONE 


Reduced 

to 


A Wim lit? fid  faikittg-machiM  of  (Hr 
Gtniiim-  Grand  hpc,  made  to  meed  ihr  \ 
demand  for  f GrufAifAdnr  of  /ess  ex-  .^SrafS 
fensiif  Christ tfitiMin  (fain  the 
Grand  and Gramiybft  emhodyi-  /• 

M’X  /4,-  .T/ZV/c  pr'nuirns  if 

Former  price,  $75 ; Mbw  prrve,  $50.  *W 

Grand  Records  Reduce  to  $iJOO  Each. 

GV&otf.  maiifcs  Reduced  to  76  Cts.  Each. 

Colombia  Grand  is  handsome  and  du  rolls  :.;e 
cornhUtlion  and  si  m/d t in  opcraiuni 
mdsiti  SvngA  or  spirt/:  as  loud  nod  louder  ■ 
ongindly  with  all  the  original  sweetness  and 

Gfaphopbone  Grand,  $150;  Home  Grand*  $100 

Graphophones  of  other  types  from  fi.50  up. 

COLOMBIA  RECORDS  ARE  SLR ERR 

u Best  at  all  pohste.’* 

Loudest-  Clearest*  Smoothest.  Greatest  Variety. 

SoiaU  Records.  60  cents  each  v $6  per,  tiotan. 

Grand  Records,  &\  each, 

:rirtt.-cia'fn.%tkl'yoHrjftv:»  RtcordifrH  thcSSraykopho&e*  Wfitijpc t lOa/ond* 1 tA.  Ht 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Dept.  A.  H. 

Ns^v  Vuwk,  fYroadvyyty.  $T,  t.uC'iS.  720^723  OH vcr 

RtfW  Krai/ch,  1 J&IV  1 15?<  1 \ 69  Ur’dway.  Cimw^o,  S#  SVaba^U  4vc» 

ll^Oieftliruit  Street.  TiAt'fijUOrtF.,  3 JO  Ifc  Eultfmore  St 
I.dStwlN,  VIM  Oxfocd  *¥>*£.  I'/nits,  IH  fhntlrvurti  *i«s  1 f aliens, 


SiVf  fAt>y,  3|3  Mailt  Str^t. 

San  fZftAN'cc&cta,  125  yptrySOttM 
iijf»t,j^r#'66-A  Priedrlt-bftra^t*. 


Vo  *ttJ0‘ait  of  «nterpn«c  in  huftineu'  rriiHjwidfc  or  ntartu- 
iActurnijr.  nl*  ^tmcunj  trf  ftd«$rti4n#  wt»uUj  .LujUt  up  a- 
iwdc  <?ru  million  and  a half  h ui.*hf.  itfie 

hnvrril  cori*ct<M  output),  if  the,  ifrodttct  tt'iuff a*u«’  ihm  n> 
.!**bk'..  A\'b«fj  yolr  ice  dii  ArtMeijuti  h **  jj  nncd  aW*'ItT< 
*trio  ffpitiait  r*  y'u  Ma*  l»e  -.urr  ttiaj  HWt  &iiiicS  («4>o- 
Mr.ty  f«$U  i*PCW  '■••  • • '•  2 • ••  - ■ - :tos  tnr-rh-' 

Vn  prc'tiuct  ii» ‘the  itKiuiv  of  wattfr..  M»«Vi?ur  ^cr* 

enioyi'^hi futM-tiiiublyrt^thbt-at  hat.  V*<n  .i*v.»nJe«t ib& 

fwmM  vtf  >Mt*  «*  It  »*  the  »:*vst 

•jift'etiumeji  t|  r«jjr.' t *rAu$if£ -«’ii  ttoc*  Vnb  - 
4ir*f*araUo),  MM«*  ttptcKv*  a 4*y  ^viTWtr 
d fi»t:,nyw  nt  aiytij*  tfnr  i&rh It  »>.t 

•u  \ Htiictiiu lit v%  jt •.  >»•>  iVt-c**iu  $ ntf  wbs,-L‘iU  wjio, 

. jin  tfejc  wftt  ii  :,•  .v  . ,,. r 

Sold  *CW53>»'-.  'ijt:  khnut r/,  <X  fccilt 

fioc.rr-.tt}  tn  VoUett  Quiv^^rVe  rw.tkutv 


:r 


BARJ’BH'3  H AG. i ZINK  <10 VKIiTASKit, 


SOLE  AGENTS  AND  HCERSED  MANUF  ACTURERS  IN  V.S 
FOR  BE  ©ION-BOUTON  A CO.,  P V IXAVV T R-ANCE 


S&M 

NEW  fetWX 
TYPE 


OUV 

MWOU.YN 
T V PE 


IdU  lbs. 
Price,  fo50. 


3 

WIO*. 

r>f 


OHr  at^C  8Y  HYDRO-CAR ft'O **  MOTOK 

OVER  20  000  DE  DIOW  MOTORS  IN  OPERATION 

General  Office  and  Factory.  Cburcit  aoi  gjjli  CSt;»  iVrt*rtcl>tx.  NL  V 

Nc*  Yorlt  .Sulenroom  • AafijftttifhJte  Ni m:u£C  ttepbt;  57  W't&t  \i&th  SC 

'Cs****  in  J try  one  ot‘  stnd  /jr  r ctulr.gHe, 


Chicago  I North-Western  Ry 


lUnf'ER'8  hr  A OAZJHfi  advertiser 


COMPANY 


~OOM4‘Wi>«A  V )&?%}*  l* 


r*PV30' 


n^«  1**  ailjR'  MAMv 


i V «*  * A ;%  ,‘S  1 • <<  v ; ft 

^ jo  i ftc*e  • for  toV  gbe&^vynrfc  or  btiviug  theo). 

t * i •;  Mr  ljc£fc  • )v  hi«:  • vv?  in 

bicrhariir';*!  ; . ’i;J\cy  i$r  *&r  £it$ffcr  tVfctr-if'.  ox 

^$44$fc  ‘^nUv*-*  :'v ;' •• :‘ /• ... •* \ * , /•:  •...•'.  y •.*•'. •;:••:_.•  . ; P ' • :,v;.  ■ ...'•  !' 

vVn’ic  lor  . <t$4  faU  iitiftm&tbib.  -or" £3)1  gj* iu-  nr  .’^y  of  the 

j • i < i « » v. i f i ^ ']m  li  ;»?v Jink'S  -. 

ijf?  y)\'E  VuUc/  -$Jtr+  >.^V  X^niidc.ri^^iri*  .'Cv.-':  *aU.vATi\p  «tuato  fcCfvuutt 

‘«TF>Vr 


‘£Ar*7;»j  * .V  £/rrtW.’ 

1 /**  Vo  i/ir.li; ■ V **$&&$•*  A- ;>,*<».»£>.  . 1 1 fcsu<u . 

**  .^)>AW;k'  . -7 J AvflKiJ»tf^Ww’ li ’’..  ■^r^u'  A-AftOlJ. 

* .•'•*••*.’  V.'  , , . ; Ov.  P-*mn;tf* 

'r  ' 

j><  ‘i^7%  t*  tecTr*/^  A vjii  r.l  f -T^ii  C.ifi . ?<>}  (j  ^*<*  y • Nv^v*  V*Vi:Ar7Eily 

'.' ’Mir. »♦  if* . KOWt^W:  . ^ -J’v^ck^,  CXI* 

tV  •>,  f/%.^'  “Pwv'i*:  /tf*v»r;:?'  . 

. i Olv,  , Vr\ir\tfTjt  1J  Jrt  t-  !*£  I,  V W>V. 


T H E-  ELECTRIC 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


HtCLE  COMPANY 
100  BROADWAY  N.  Y, 
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Di,iiii.=t7  Go  gle 


Pi* 


HAHPEA'S  MAGAZtXB-  A 0 V BR'CtSER 


WINTER.  CRUISE  to 

Bhe  WEST  INDIES 


TOE  u 4hi  if  I > fi^Vi  by.  the  \ noun]  Summer  <£ruu>e$:  MKin^hi 

>!H»  am!  the  \\ti*U:  r I.'rohe*  ro.  I he  Mediterranean  ar'n!  xhe-  Orient.  'whi/h.  have  tern  arrarrged 
CO’r  nianj  *:ear$  past  jnh  the  11  \ MWt>Vi  • Amukic  av  U>*i\  has  prompted  tins  Company  still 
farther  Ut  tinfrauce.  this  iteligjtt’tVi  .'feature  rtf  it*  services  by  a . . • " . :'/ • 

MIDWINTER  CRUISE 

TO  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  ISLANDS  OF  THE 


TH£  ■tTtHOtWf  OF  TH£  VWtS£  FROM  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  26,  1W.  MCUffl£S: 

PORT  n.ti  PRiNCE  PORT  Or  SPAIN.  Tnn>d*J.  SANTIAGO.  » 

DOMlNOCf  ClTV.  S*fitD  DomWj feo<  UA  GUAYR A,  CaiA?**.  ^ CIENFUEGUS.  J Cuba, 

S*N  Pem  K\Cay  .PUERTO  CABEtLO,  V^fbieU,  HAVANA.  ) 

ST.  THOMAS,  CURACAO  N ASS  A U . Frovideace, 

bUrtihi<|»e,  KiNC^TQ^,  Jamfttjc*,  NEW  YORiC, 

DVftAHOW,  5$  DAYS 

Auipie  jniiv  *.>  Aih.nved  at  *<k?.  ri^hle  ih*.\  tatitist*  .lo  sy.c*  fti)  £$  interest. 

f-yv)! ^ ^patr^ailaK^a^itl  a patapftfet  .*.!es.tnpli.ve  of  this  cruise  '.  fctifc  rasht,  will  be 


HAMBVRG-AMERICAN  CINE 

35A37Broadway»  New  York  5 159  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


BASPJSR'S  rAQAZTXS  ADVS KTISSH. 


THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 


announces  a fast  iiisLi I- ; ■ -ircftfi;  San  Francisco  to  Auckland 
and  Sydney,  via  Honolulu  and  the  Samoan  fo1an4»«  beginning  November  zisx. 


The  new  twin  - screiv  Sonopha 


nd  F’eaturu  h£ve  been  builjt 
hy-tfie-’ Cram^  ^pec^fty;i^  thi$^r^i>Ge,  and  ha$*  a sjfperf .of .over  Wventecrt' knots 
an  hour  They  ' save :n?’r:  Um><  in  the  voyage  to  Sydney,  making  the  trip  in  twenty 
days.  Fwo  SinFmocIsco  to  Honolulu  the  fast  thne  oi  tiveand  one-half  days  is  niade.- 

to  Tahiti;  the  oem 

OF  THi  PACIFIC 


A ^nrJme,  hJis,  b**ji  ta*ujpipit>ti,< 
b*  'X&uk*t  «r»aMn*  Hie  f^untf  ihp 


A TRIP  AROUND 
THE  WORLD 


UAttPBR'S  XAQAZISE  AbPERTlSRR. 


UNDER  SUMMER  SKIES 
IN  MIDWINTER 


ideal  links  and  surroundings  at 
principal  resorts. 


The  California  Limited 

runs  daily  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  and 
Sait  Francisco,  via  the 


Santa  Fe  Route 


For  descriptive  pamphlets,  address 


Genirril  Fueserjper  Office,  v 

the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Sonia  tott* , 

CHICAGO. 


aemmm 
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UARP&R’S  MAO  AMUR  ADFKRTISSR. 


■ rru  v huiurm* 

t.'.VU  l- OR. VI A SKRVICt: 


Great 

Rock  Island 


Offers  exceptional  advaoUge*  to 
Pncific  Coast  Tourist* 

lb,  tUi  Rcrscmidc  Can,; n:  fed 
Trains! ' RxijiKskws 

modes  1 1o  . ; • : 

2.-  ’ r..«i >*5" y- • r v- ^ - r 

l *iU^r-r  WCU-Kfrl} ' r*«fys  » 

1 -4U\  C-  l fi.Vetr^  (i'Jii  <|  1 I*  r **f)  Ay 

VV r i lit.  tV'iu 1 m . v h> !.\ .A)y ♦ Lrn  </  [;^c 

f wAri^'V  !.*»•. *”  ■!  J-'rV’v>  .• 


1 io » ••/  ■,  v /',•./, 

Hkyn-  ' :<'Si  ■ 

Chicago  and  San  Francisco 

*. ini  iViriHit?*-  T&io* **t  fc'Jf  I 

! • ;V  i ' » . 1 ‘ « . VV 

f • 

; t v • \ <:»*’ ti c*> M » •: 1 1 •;*  l 1; Vi h T * . . 

Ant^Y:l‘u^.  &*$$**■  \\A.  \ . 

•' M#/ ' *^fK • " V ‘ V 

Rockies  ilMrSmn  Mititid: . 
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3 ■ ’ 
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JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  G.  P A..  CHJTCaGO. 


Di’fliti: 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPERS  NAGAZISE  ADVERTISER 


. 


A delightful  Winter  X^^jpPy  DflDTH  DlPfl 

Tour  around  beautiful  rUfi  I U ft  lull 

8*  «h*  ft»iw  3^o»>  fon  ’ Pa  nee  *'  Atfid'*  Saw  iu:an;  ” A three  v*eek»4  trip  In  the  Tropics  made  with 

vvt  rv  comfort,  petnvHtioq  every  opfinrUHtit  y for  HeCthg  and  .enjoying  the  rare  beauty  ol  the  Island. 

I ,,r  tpiu.  ^i} ID  ***'*»n»l  4':tt/in  rates,  $1>0 

■■  * ' ■ '>''>■  m.-  t -is  .*  hotel  white  vteit- 

• ■ • icoini?  > nch'u?* ;ti«l  the  rufdhfr.yi^ 

’ y * :Y‘‘.  <»*.  ; t •*  ^ .-Mr..1  ■ v ;•  > • • vr-  i •'%  fitffef  n .Sfiil.y *fitnr«l4  v , 

mi*  Hiittttfay*  N:.wfemb.ef  a-kth*  anti  Sui 


: ■ ■*  ■ ■ - • ; • • >*  i 

Tv.  v . -.'J..}.  s»t'V^  < a I*  ■■'■;•'■  ■'.'n  <:•  ’ • ' . • ’ c .i>  • • I lx  ;<  >\  vn  fVVrtyi  KlCvy. 

THY.  YOR  K & PORTO  RICO  SS.  CO.,  I Bros 

»*r  Id  »»ji  v»»rkf»4  A Jtii  f'ulod  ^owftrc.  >«*•*  Turk 


, Original  fram. 

UNIVERSITY -OF  MICHIGAN 


Mayaguez 

Ponce 

Arroyo 


I 

f 
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HJJtPBR  ’&  MAOAStNS  ADVSRTHs&fL 


E.  S-H/I*.  Anthony  zrCa. 

122-124  Fi.Hu  Ave.,  Nev  Y 'bfk 


Buckeye  Camera 

Fa  ft  Tt/  m oh  rz  j 7X4  m t r an  z ha  vxn  / v p a yzmbt 

• •/'  Price  S3.00  tc  Sts.00. 

CAMERAS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

KODAKS,  PREMOS,  CYCLONES,  CUFTONS 

^ r>H«m»GU.\PHrr  iftjVFt&l s»;  Fm.- 

w.  AV'U'  A A & rrLAfS  for  ifak.t  l/a&ir*  ?“,>rx 


If  flpi  p-itti'sA*.-  ^tiWOP'ipt.'AV 

7Ml  tyvii  ’mirr 

’'ssifl  teW  l*i  fS»»‘  Yfc’l1- 

•S'eao  ArtiAuu^x-. 

<ytA$v  of  r*»*'  it'vflrjVm 
AfWf**-* 

>»4TKVfr  aUiia  Dtriuxuiirr 


E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO. 

122-121  F ifth  Aveiuic  NEW  YORK 


winter  but  opens  new  fields 
for  picture  taking. 

To  him  the  allurements  of  the  winter  land- 
- scape  are  *s  great  m the  softest  summer 

Idaysi  torTa  ffeem  ar^  ney  opp»>rt«Rittea  Mr 
ptci^t^biic.  It  H hVs  season tht?me 
portfsimr*,  for  fia&Migfefs,  for  developing 
*tt&  tor  pri siting*  r;\\.  ^ / v , \ * : /. ;'  • 
Its  very  simplicity  a<Sapt^  the  Kndak  to 
these  phases  of  pho^gnrphy,  ft  load^  with 
cartridges,  for  two,  f&:«r  twelve  exposures, 
can  be  readily  operated  out-ol-doors  with 
warmly  gloved  funds*  }$  instantly  ready  for 
a fiasMIgbt  and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  home 
Zg  portraiture^  : - \ 

§ • Kodak  film  is  easily  developed  In  the  srrtp— 

a dozen  exposures  fet  a time*  if  you  choose— 
and  the  making  of  prints  from  one**  own  neg- 
atives is  a delightful  evening  pastime. 

Kodaks,  $5.00  to  $35  00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  C0.  *'/■ 

\.ai*iig*tfrir *> ikt d, <,/<*,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


K.>daK. 


a a nrgfcs  hauazixk  AovenTissK 


tlIt  works  of  itself,* 

Aristo 

Self-Toning/ 

P.AP8.R  is  equal  Ui  per-  1 
manency  to  out  £&id*i 
brated  AHsto-Platino.  ) 
Nobothersome  developers 
or  uncertain  toner,*;  m# 
fading. 

•j>  .nSf  j-h,  *%V*  .<  ffiieJS. 


in*'!  $i**r  3£j$K 

privt**  • - ;wts 


;\  prcirluv*  . 

|\  vvi  ratf  * 

1 1 mbit*  «*£# ' 

II  writ  i?£f:  bv 
ft  J i;rofc*sv>a  aJ 

I / *bin  amsTj  ^<-ht  * >*!v . • * « ;$<  */%*>* 

/ ^llriuri  «*ivj  '*./’  /'•«. 

* A*f*lv  PUlliwipr  K%ff 
•ftvtfr  fcil  ?m)i«)  V/r 
AM€T?)CA«  AfU«7(.VFV*<£ 

JAwesroWtt.  nr.  tfv. 


Ifumemart* 

YfcM  *psft*r*  it# 

9t$wrtf  g«Avi*< 


W lUwttA*  Amu 


00  fc*UY*  THIS 
rr  *xc*ileuy 


MAUtT 


N//>j  HNSt  V J"rv/  (row  (h-  t0fjAft*f+  f’.+jjm 
?>v  a ' C»u  A tu, " u»  u*  rvwrri^JS^v  ^ 
/A .;  tfi  .ifjt?\n&i<<’$lW*&y  t,liv  t*^xvVc;»&  *1* 

< • . • ■ •.- 

Yb'**U»k  ’i  -t  V%  o^;  - Wtk  4‘."  Mf.t*  jU 

6««  'H  sw»vv«vj.  ./nX:  trotu,  cl&tra  L^<V,  fttwl  1 

01 fee  (•****$<■.:»  itr<u  rv-n,  4td/-iw>  **\  >».« 

.&  rt'uipirl  <*  fU** 


PRINT  FROM  YOUR 
VACATION  NRGATIVVrS  ON 


.*~aV  ^ovi;M/.i)i>e  ,Hft 
>.  r/4n>T  rj\  -iu.it>,* 

fy.idi",  ( t,y>'j*U.rtj  iS*i  wq 


NfEfHRA  CH EM ( CAL  CO. 
EKviV'on  r>f  the  General  Arista  Co. 

Nepeta  Ptfffc 


Itfritrt  PfirMtzrJKt’A 
T -v^k.  JNn»t/>»r.  ^Wfta*iwl«4pr.< 

T B-tt-f  3 *»»  l#«l  J»*f4  twfcr « ‘‘••TtAVi 

TAiViiurfV.*  %C  fc'  *.. 

¥ T:*  :-»^*"'-«‘.lPr  ct! r a- r:  ot  v»*  .• 


TA*  only  poets.** 

release,  variable  »pc« 

stops  is  Iho  6tW 


hiyfm  A 
•butter  with  iris 


No.  3 FOLDING 

WENO  HAWK-EYE 


FO*  * 4V4  PICTl/REa. 

Fined  with  the  finest  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  brilliant 


reversible  findeT.  focusing  mechanism  and  tripod  socket. 
It  is  a complete  daylight  loading  film  camera  of  the  highest  type  in  pocket  form; 

Price,  with  Rapid  AectlH&aar  Y*n»,  ; $ 15.00 

Pric*,  with  slatlt  Achwfi«Uc  lPHa  {mmt  focu»}|  . 13.90 

BLAIR  CAMERA  CQ„  R»ch»«t»r.  N.  Y. 

ffawSrEf*  t*talc£ frtt  i>y  mail  /•'prmerfy  nf  Boston, 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


dwarf  i!*  SIZE 
wftKT  iy  POWER_ 


No  one  yui  pt\-A  tfor.  whether  Travel  ter.  Sportsman,  Sailur,  Ranch* 
man,  or  .Stay  ^ Home,  can  afford  to  be  without  a STEREO* 
if  vbu  $*it)k  this  sta^emem  overdraw n.  u is  because  you,  have  never 


9 I EtaCw  (or  a tompafki&ti 

You  have  never  testM  its  Immense*  Field,  .Marvellous  IhsftUiUoh, 
and  Magnify) rig  Power*  or  realize*!  ht/w  small,  light,  elegant,  ami 
convenieriT  it  is. 

lilusttated  booklet  explains  all. 

u t*  *vi!l  iilkt  -M»nd  yon  •*  Cnt^Ui#  o £ PhotuKTaphlr.  Len***,  & baroscope*  < or  Chemical 


A pimratU9  and  Chemicals  if  interv&tgd. 

rm  ML E BY  ALL  DEALERS 


our  Friend  is  a Camera  “ Fiend 


y vuf*  ::go  ohci.  ibc  $&r  ics  3 Do  able  Anosiigniats  worked  at  a maximum  opening  of 
f ;•  .7 . . They  n.ow  work  at  f : 6.S*  and  are  thus  about  ag#  latter  than  they  used  to  be* 
Neither  Uie  price  nor  other  properties  have  changed. 

Ask  for  iVil’l  descriptive  paec-i^i  L-onr?  your  dealer  or  from  the  manufacturer. 

C.P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS,  52  East  Union  Square, New  York 


Looking  for  a Camera? 

AMERICAN  INGENUITY 


BUT  ONLY  ONE 


Folding  Fiat*  Uitim  *k»t  *a»  ««*«■*,  t 

MEDAL  m it*  PARIS  EXPOSITIDM. 


WIZARD 


VtfC*  « ifw  - fylirt  W’lZAk'll  k>,l  A f • f • 

r \W*/*J 

k •&(><  i;j 

‘.-i&TeSb-i  «•  m m Jkir^ 

• . ' * • -*  • Vitt.  %t»U  If:/ 

■ \'-.f;  *vv-.  .>-«w  *h.+rHu%  '&*/?#'■ 

MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 
CrestSuUi  N.  F. 


Study  the  Stars  and 
Record  Your  Observations 
with 


The  Best 
2$  Cent 
Card  Made 


•ri A-^^r . tfcfiW: <Jf*i 
.'tr  ;«>r  i,oi.r}  ..?£ 
us  :?#f;  rwiorp.^ 


!9£  AMCKIiA'*  • 
FI.  AYWo  *‘ARi*  CO. 
iCs  fa  mis  ses,  MivU. 


THE  CARTEL'S  INK  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


[ISIBLE  TO 
'INK  USERS 
ALL  OVER THE 
WORLD,  i 


ImRB-l ; 


1C  H!  GAN  ■ 


0igltl2e£ 


UAftFBR'S  VAGAZISE  ADVEflTlHHSL 


£V*ftj  li>e  Tifftri 


GP/iffP  PJtfX, 

tnltrnviitifUkl  gxpoM it l o*,  Paris,  1900. 
Ci&ufd  its  $ i*fpnd  awifttilianP 


T«  WlACEY  VI  SECTIONAL 

Book  Cases 


patttjt  ep-atHea  patents  Pt^mNCii 


| The  Spinning  Wheel  Card  Back. 

j The  daintiness  and  beauty  of  these  cards  make 
\ them  favorites.  They  are  one  of  a series  of  new 
» and  beautiful  designs  in  rich  colors,  which  are 
? fashionable  and  appropriate  for  handsomely 
| appointed  card  parties,  and  are  found  only  in 


&8! 

yy  * 

L$. 

Si 

ISO 
k VEt 

MV* 

.AND 

“ 

fl  c 

mtM  ■■■■  • . ■ ."  - 7- , 

ridJr  **-  df  Trade  Mart  Ac*  iff  Spadr  t 4 is  *<iu 

VM 

w 

W***ti, 

PE 

BAM* )S R'S  MAIiAZtng  Ahvmtissfv 


Premier  of  Duplicating  Machines 


m COPIES  A MINUTE 


100  COPIES  A MINUTE 


Printed,  Discharged  aad  Counted  Atttematicalfy 


A NEW  AND  UJCCtMTUL 


TROUBLE,  EXPENSE!  Prints  practically  unlimited  number  of  copies 

• 7 from  om  ongiKaifteneil,  either  typewritten  or 

Let  us  send  you  out  pamphlet..  A postal  card  will  get  it. 

SOSTYLE  C0M  96-102  Church  Sttrel,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A, 

:REET,  CHICAGO  — EKAXCHES 


146  f RANK  UN  STREET,  BOSTOH 


THE  WERNICKE  ELASTIC  BOOK-CASE 


is  a system,  pf  UfiStS*.  It’s  a living  growing  blitik-caSe— always  complete  but  never' finished.  it's 

enough  for  jq  or  large  enough  for  10,000  books.  Units 

- it/!.  . : ■ r ■.■  ■ ■:' ' ; self-retiring  doors, 

; ..  A pet»ii;3  bv*>jk-case.  furnished 

•;  . ® , "••  ■'■  iu  grjdess  and  prices  to  suit  a?l  tastes  and  requirements, 

, >r:.,  j in  r UiVi^s  in  principal 


SfsOil.  flit 
of 

IXxvklst  1$VX\ 


§|tjl^-V^ri)ickc  6j.  Cincinnati 

*#ew  YORK.  CHICAGO.  BOSTO*. 


6 )*(>  Elastic  Cahinetf,  Card  )nde*«t 


UAtirnR's  ha v axi##  AuvmtrixtH- 


■ 


I DIAL  Fountai 


crman  s 


•4>iStesome  a fr.iemi.  Can 

irv,  great  variety  q(  .stjrHss  ijililiitrfe  for 

■ >feur  siationtf  or-  >v>ur  jawet&i;.  will  Supply  you. 

L.  E.  ■T/alennsii  Co.,  157  Broadly,  Nev/  York. 


INSURE 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN, 

Life,  Endowment,  Accident,  and 


Employer’s  Liability  Insurance 


HEALTH  POLICIES : i^bewntty  for  disability  caused  by  sickness. 
LIABILITY  INSURANCE; 

by  poUcte*  in  THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ASSETS,  $29,046,737.45 

liabilities,  . *24,926,280.61 ! excess  (3i:>  basis),  *4,120,456.84 

CSr  A INS;  $ MON’im  .TaAjS'.  to  >rx^y\  ix»ot\ 

In  Assets^  * • * » - * « «•  $ i .2 $ & , 2 J 3 & 9 

Increase  in  Reserves  (both  Departments),  ; 6 M2&£34J2 

Premiumst  Interest  ani  Rents,  6 Mon tlu,  * ♦ < . 4*055#9S5^2 

J.  G/RAlTTERSON,  President. 

S.  C.  DUNKaM. .'VicevFrendrnt..  H.  -J,  MESSENGER.  Actuary. 

" “ MORRIS,  Secretary,  E.  V.  PRESTON,  Supt.  t»f  Agettcte*. 
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Oldest, 
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Slips 
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tlASPWS  MA  0AZ1SK  AOY't'KTlSSR. 


ewriter^ 


Visible  Writing,  Universal  Keyboard,  Spe*&T«rfsj 

WAGNEP  TVPtVVSlTEP  CO 

139  Monrot  SU  CHICAGO.  2iB-?506fo*a*a,  SEIs  tCS*  j 
536  V.  6,.  VMMmittH.-k  t.  rj 


iUe  UfciNSMORti  is  tUc  *w}y  jyvtiUe  *if 
tyi&wfi ie»  with.  IttH  Hearings  at  the  aft- 
important  typeharjO'riUv,  Aft  examination 
£&$±iriic4  y*yii  that  hirings  form 
th*  mp*i  ^vrifufb.rWt;  itmi  most  perfect 
me^hartism  fimwA  iii  any  typewriter. 

bi-HirlptU^  &**#>, f«XHr>. 

ONSHORE  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 


* TVPEW4TER  but  to  v 

ustd  to  b*  apprecistitA  "■€  ^ ^ v 

WvltJWg; 

UuJl  U<<<i*-4»tg  rA.B-.  ii* 

. .W  • *s««cn 

VoliufelVi  t l»ftwrt»v  3**.  ’&  ftVit  Sc.  v.  v Or* 

Nc*  \ <Afc  ^ •; 

. *■&<& 


^v'jSp®- 

§tafiof-iciSer 

^ANATOHV' 

fbriadi&&ffiPhn 


iTOM.HAViftt; 


T*w* 


BMP';  4T7Wt  /ftBHfPffiCES 

HOCSiCK  ftlii  HosifflY  CO. 
f oept.ie.TrorJiy, 


BRAID 


*l-coUC«  VES-  Bf»  Ofl«*EM 

HoBStMtfjitiHosaarCc  Taov  NY 


•5  ur  or  Carter 

UNDEHWEARB 


m*r**ym 4pr*§m% 


r jO  Varieties \ Ft 

e reputation 
behind  these 

THE  ESTERBROOK  3 


Work*,  €amd**«  4 )* 


nsmiuKir?. 


CUSYHCf1 

SUTTON 


OREGON 


WASHINGTON 
AND  ALASKA 


EVHIV  HAW  VARHAKTEI) 
No  StHcMng  in  ttw  EUatte  V;-- 

i nriK  s-o*  I**  N«o*  awh  - 

lAJXJPk  on  Evcrv 


ofJ  K vcry  L6op 


JR**** 


orm  . rrYV  n^mVw**L  $*£igK  «-«f 

JKMB 


x*t*  - t 


M*Xr 


.%tm  *»„  {IIOTI  nr  14>»  onii'i 

rf«fn»«(l*‘  ‘«f  fiiathri  If,  f,  f 


Leonard 
Sofa  Bed 


t\  I jpkf IfW - I T»kcL  jU'ijnil'j ; j*V 

J tfcriXL  * u 7»*t U Mi'  U\ iir*  ^ JVtyjtRr  - ''K' 

*rf»»f - d»:iHT»Sv  u d •;  < «Sfti»  Mf  (to  * 

(v*:  rw  Hie*  i#0  *‘d 

I ««*?  »*;-««•  y»*.i  iQf*  'HRssr,  tajtaftvil  ♦>*<■*< 

,»  jr»  v ^Ejr  4-t«,  i i*  *\>  V I?  ’,*.4»4ft 
( t*»  i ?uxu< rOvy \W4  +\ ■•'. 

Jiier&hhr  »'^f»  tvd  t iyiL^  » i 

f «i‘Vo  v,  « VlVf  l*\Y< 

tnift-d,  i«i4t\$rf^(PA!Vr*L-i,*;»n  ,,>lyi>v 

,;  THp.  i&mhty  sofA  m u». 

'■'**'  *21  BtU.  Strey,  Lkrclalul,  Gilio 


MA  QAZ1XZ  AOVEnTISER. 


HARPER'S  X 


NAP 


The  whole  waist 
fastened  or  un- 
i fastened  while 

|p  you  are  fussing 

f with  ||  single 

ioned  kind. 

!l>5  waist.  No  spoil- 
the  edges  over 
Evhe  old  - f ashioned 


The  most  open 
^all  tongue  of 
^0^;  eye  fast. 
; « ; 5 twitch  to 

'■  j&f 

j?*  If  your 


HTHE  COLUMBIA  BAR-LOCK 
A TYPEWRITER  <w*i&  but  to  be 
wsed  to  Wr  approcUted.  ^ v<  *<  Ml 

'Hr^tlaNr  TfejfctA*  Wrffe#  A Htw^ 
'%'V  A***  Oprr*i«*»» 

£*»**  Mi 

C*hu**H»«  Tjr  «**.  #•*.,**  W V*** 

.v::..  ..-vL-Wor  r rt^usirw. 

. v<:^  * • w»«Kr». 


Sit 8; iM-fca  ft©r  j 

SANATOHVii 

Underwear 

MM 

HOOSKSfottSttKifRI  CO.  1 
%'  C**V:  MmTm^rJ'A 


Ask  For  and  insist  on  Having 


MAfl# 


BRAID 


£7R  OpAWiRS 


,5m  ot  OA/m/t 

UNDERWEAR^ 


tffpv  NYj 


UA lU'XlfH  m. GA £(X8  AOVmmSRR, 


THE  BUTTON 

THAT  REVOLUTIONIZED  THE 
Sgjjwrrwl*  HOSE  SUPPORTER  BUSINESS 

No  nwt  Dwnloj  at  ihj  KiKC*  ^^6***^ 
NEVER  SUPS  ^iSlF  f , 
OR  TEARS  / V 


RECORDS 


EDISON 


RAmcJ?  »*’?, 
b> 


FOR  GOOD  MUSIC 

Ktoy  E«it . .-pVfltfts  everywhere  hive  tluwn. 

l*&  lire  fcF P ? 1 A N i>  jkii/d 

GCNUINC  EDISON  PMONOGFIAPHS 

F nw  ia$ $<*>.«».  Ca,fck»£uc* 

Nation;*! 

c*r**L  ^Ssv^1 


GtJFF'g  &H-  3«*  f Af  ^axtf.rW  ?*KkJfrr  ii  xw+s> 

3+er*.  JM®  trc?3U.  h>v*%nch»o>>»l  ^ -*** 

yr»A  VCMytfls  At  iir  i'^Ti  r 7f*r  U'vt* 


Leonard 
Sofa  Bed 


A S*Ga,  t-'o^vh  i^ijcfVt.  IV; 

mlsvh^  t Into  •:£•.  hsWjf*  ,/*M»jTt:, 

ht»ir  V^-d.  iwfttfc  J»ijkc*S 

JVVr  ^f»lyins  *»r  »Jri“W^  5ckf . e*-rm»&«  ni 
j**W  3>r-:j  T.<1|V  %.  ' «*»>*  irt-tvT  'tf 

*!»WWa&  rViMrv  #nVVs-'.  7 
tA  ft&jM#.  * <viJ^Uv  fONh^cdiw 
\ (ertfchi  . L’te.|»kfht  ,f » l'  lV*Li,  T* 
wwitf  Af^rny.  Vni 

cnjji  *•> 

THE  LEONARD  SOFA  BED  CO., 

K?  421  Erie  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


&*ttJ  t*.  ttutt&kp 

.v»:  I'-tn  ••»  13- ‘V^  aft-  3P . n. 

ftp  C***l*f  K»«i 
VM\pHX  *«•..!>*. 

r« » ■ 

JR 

84  ’*•' ft£&4 StMH  ADYSRTfSXR. 


Same  price  as  the  old* 
fashioned  ones. 

Rush  Orders 

for  large  quantities  solicited 


In  addition  to  the  wire  *h. r 
every  excellence  in  quality 
• '*■  ?rnd  printing. 


Pul!  Either  Wire 


(FACTORY  WHEN  COMPLETED  WILL  HAVE  CAPACITY  FOR  5,000,000  DAILY) 


The  largest  envelope  users  in  the  country  ate  .seeing  its  merits  and  adopting  it. 
Already  it  is  in  use  by  v*k  h firms  as : 

Siege!  «Goor>er  Co.  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co. 

Rogers,  Feet  & Co.  National  Wall  Paper  Co. 

New  York  Journal  Norwich  Union  Insurance  Co. 

New  York  Times  Fuhk  & Wagnatls  Co. 

New  York  Press  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 

Swift  Bros.  & Co.  A.  A.  Vanttne  & Co. 

Sir  Thomas  Upton  tTeasi  Stemway  & Sons  Pianos > 

!B»6£h  Morgan’s  Sons  Coy  National  Biscuit  Co. 

J0;  {SapUiio)  , James  Pyle  <6  Sons  t Pennine. 

Manhattan  Elevated  Ry,  C£.  ‘ ' 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
American  Tobacco  Co, 
Consolidated  Card  Co. 
John  Wanamaker  y 
W.  & J.  Sloane 
Royal  Insurance  Co. 
Hanover  Insurance  C-». 
Monte  Insurance  Co. 
McClare's  Magazine 
Century  Magazine 


iargTr  than  you  care  to.' read—- oyer  5000,  ;‘Tlie  point  is  this 
We  winit  to  in.vl.tiHe  you  in  our  list  of  patrons. 


If  your  dealer  says  that  he  cannot  them,  he  is  deceiving  you  in  his  own  Interest 


133=135=137  Mulberry  Street,  New  York 


v 4 qmjw  a ovKsirrAnn. 


ID  ITT  A HeMl 

^ 05  ri  iwuy  4*  yon*«  tot  ftothm*'- 
Euc b p«*of  pv^ozxail^  /hyr-  0.  B. 

Gibson,  nmti*?3  and  xta&y  for  framing,  14 
inches by  ti  ihchse  ip 

"We  show  ’ .h^eratb/^\^iro^  ttebtch  of  the 
beautiful  beroioo  of:  3fe*  now  wio« 

of  carfomi^  the  a*iveutuy^  ci£  a 

widow*  Hr.  ' 0ibk#u*«  ht^-Md'-  m<*i  bn- 

porftuifc  work/;  wtxteb  is  iiow;  & 

Idrtc.  The  portrait  larger  &mi  shows 

he?  full  faeft;  ‘ « . ^ -.  - '/  , >. :/  - b 

You  vau  secure  tha  signed 

semling  f&fifr  for  a now  to  I^tfs 

Cut  rum  yetif i Tho  drhwijd#  will  u<>t  tw*  sold 
or  reprinted.  Ir  is  ftfr  the  exofUfcivft  owner : 
ship  of  Our  fml^u?nl>en(.  At  the  p xpix&tim  of 
this  offer  the  pmte  will  he.  destroyed. 

New  subscribers  will  receive  for  five  dollar 
a i^^earV/Auheeriptidu  :ta-la£*  *qd  the  .sigudi/ 
portrait  which  c<tn$ri  *n  »;<?  utter  way, 

Tn«  aftw  id  tie!, 

Ljfk  Fvmjsmsu  Co. « 10  West  3.Ut  St.,  N Y, 


THrtf;t<  SOT  YCE  Mcn:UB  idu  WJLt  II^ITIRITK, 
Itiw  '••jUs'tfic'fc^.'aiVBa-  AX  lujti  OF  riiJSL  WljqrOKf.. 


o/  IM  eromjr4e*  <#*  pn>r*#  in  ttf/ft/athr* 
bv  Citoon.  Zf***H,  i}flirrf  emit  /err 

J#ltc<ia*i.j#til pft  rt&.ipt  of  10  Htift. 


The  WEATHER  SHARPS, 


<tBB©8Sg 

cat*  got  * TJlckel-f1  UO*t  WnH'Ju,  #-.  £&&o 

Cb***rr*  for  «i-U  i&K  1 rfotet  n&cfc«ge*  of  limine 
At  0/  *u-nt*  Ottuti.  &eovi  joer  tuH  r* tum 

MHll  *ik1  ■ « V vfll  forward  the  Blaiutp^tpal'i, 
iMHt  * 1 *rgw  JPreinJwtti  lUtfk  No  inw??  roqnlf%il. 
CO.,  J3t  ‘Co««oM  jAtartioo,  M»»a, 


pMjf' ••& * 

0*&  ; 

•fiiVt  A 1/A^vV  kjUfU 

$Wt  4l$*"V#*  tc-?v. 
.^w^r-  vrfjj? tV\;U  V 
jP  /<  r r f ■ b irvS*:* 

VvXy-  > *»i  ♦ • * &'* ji>  „•  • *•  -i 

% vt-uVty  Vo.: 

vVrt>b  v'Sitf'i;  t/.-sh?  : '<?•. 
^0'3ft*8r  .M1,' 

v - . 

«>>/»-  *V^v-‘ 


Ci|  /*/■/<  / v“^i'  / js&* 

Waterloo 


WaLtj^vfao.  Vork. 


THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS. 

, tt)L  t^-JfO.  w 

' TT»ir^a|ug-  u>  out  wma*. 

. sax  cs.vts  a vrm. 

■im*  ’.i^^  "-v  '■■*-% ••» ■ 

•,■•■  :■■■'■.■.■.  • a •■ 

■ 
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Google 


dl 


BAHPKfTff  MA  QA  tISB  A nVH&TJSBlt. 


)m«?  not  been  vaneerl  .or  rlv  ,■ %ttpil\xj  r&. Ihcwt  TUrxr 
t-o>noirty  is  tvri^wltf«i,'f*>r  i\\ey  rn»t  tinly  buy  v*t;4 

•il*4y,  biit  they  jyrvsH?rve  the  Wood  mfceh  more  thoroughly 
than  Mint  ; because  ‘'creb^fli?  W the  wtnul  prejrervafi-ye 

known,"- Tnmiwfrin.  Artistically,  they  are  intsiwiipipiaiiiy 
superior  to  (>amt.  IV  surt  l»i  get  tlje  genniue  - fher*  rtce 
many  imitaCuus,; 

^Suu.plw  of.-*n  ■vtitif'k.  =tnd  Hi*tobAAt?*f&for of  ttijn- 

(»),  *•  I .j  • . -:i>.  ir»:e  uU  tfcfj «*;>••»  - 

A*  f>  A X Mt  Ctf.1**  1 ft  A L tX'tSiTs. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  73  Kilby  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


SIMPLE 
6 JELiABtE 


Artiste;  ifMKWt 


‘ hsi . f -at ** <**U* . run*  »ck**t*- 
fy-  ub'M  »K‘t.?.»:le*ray.  Wfcct a**  Ecjgmce*.  X **  1+ 

hui>« pbvoir.  WfipA  1&f  . 

MtJtOfc  writflCi,  n&;  Av%.„  (Hf««t(. 


^ ^ •» ,,r*  H:r V"M  ^ rr^i  r .1  i Mt 

i 1> • li  tfo* 

^;wl|fe4v^  £ 

• . 

fcWsim  $U. 


Poor  Floors  Spoil  the  Dancing 

Ki*ui<fc  arc  made'  smooth,  and  aV^th  Bdbtf 

niUkAe  perfect  by  sifting  over  them  -very  iigfltiy, 

3B.  3B.  powbereb 


M™  WORKSHOPS 

•Mr-u -lArvi**  0.u‘<  ^ ytiv‘ 

<••  FOOT  POWSft  '**#*T~ 

'A«^  it  pK-'.  JPT/ft^rW 

r*v-^fT  ,.Vn<*»  U* • t>,w% i»b£i*Tv£i- *\D pn>bific-.  ^ 
o;>kV  «:  Ui*v  O?  *Ub£v 

j#/#??  1 

Kejni  foV-c  jivi^ucv  - .Jrh 

W *,  4 uf*>WN  QAOWEd  fcO.,  iff 
fitjU,:  ftAck ford, 


„ „ _..^w  aert 'or 

♦dust.  Will  t»o*  soil  tho  mort  delicate  pinnetjta.  Kh?11  y 
ttpidlOtL.ioo^fwntive  and  |dV£H  a perfect  rf«ncing!ftirfa«;e. 

In  hantfaorae  lithographed  can.* : perforated  tops. 
0fM»  lb,  a<*c ; oiie^half  lb.  > aif^-^oart^r  lb.  30c, 

*•  Wifext*0  FIooxh*1’ a tonklet,  tvllvhow 
to  treat  b#rdwo«Wf  float*.  Free. 

l>FP4Hr«KKT  X>f 

The  BARRON,  BOYLE CCt.  Cinciimatl,  0.,  U.S.A. 


Pierce  Vapor  iMumtm 

Co  w r\m£&t  trLspp^i^u: 

00  you" INTEND " TO 


*•  -'*»vwv<  -f^t-Vi  :.r¥»tr.tseti^ti  n£ ^rib 7*V  t\'. 

iaw  m^y «y*v* 

♦uaS ' -,i. vr^. u-.‘  A '. Ov^hs'^ 

••'  t ya  »A^»  iMw 

^ f *Jf -.irvi. ,”  . -||.  ,WA.‘  \Vii»* 

\\\‘<f*-+, ' ’ Ardent'  ♦./Mr**’.  Ti»  i*rf> 

jit-tii.rjjit'.'Mwt;..-:  • ,\'  ••■'  - v/ *1 '7  Y *;>V.>.,Vy 

VII I Lit  A l>t.  tittfe'C  Ar4<Yo-^  - - & 


“50°o  Cheaper  than  Paint.’’ 

! 

Although  mulef  the  present  reign  of  high  vainer  ii>ey  cost 

i j 

UiOfv  to  mstke,  the  pr}Pc-s  of 

-cr  L-s 

mmmmmtmrnm 


llAiU'ER'S  UJ  GAJttXg  ADVKRTTSSR. 


[ifiXFbR  BWlHtWS  $t#*D  row 

, rrcr  English  Shingle  Stains  •-;•»**«.«  »oa*cs  *«o 

BOSTON . W »rr  *mnW  n C^mvW*  ' i PUTtS  TO 

DEXTER  BROTHERS,  55  and  ^ 8r*»«S  Street,  Boston. 

T ‘frim*  'Av-ott*  A^-!H;v  H«  AiARlMKElt  V Su.  W,  $.  ft'smfrVj'i . 4*  Cfnf  St*  Scr*  York  ;• 

VfikttiM  ;!*.  Vh.^Ce,  Y-r  &AW-*iRt-l  &nrrt.B.  J*t  •.  »v  *v  f.  Mtfjrctf •'•*&  O-*..- f%&  SJtrtM • & 

Y«.Vifrl&k. 0*4.  E e.f*,  Cle*e).it,4.  : 'iuttfcTt*  ‘V  ftatifri KcA-  %t*n  k Ca..  lUlrimonv 


'W*t  *. c*.ra?.t*  f \i  .’.•»  h**t%  *A 


STAMPED 

STEEL 

CEILING, 


tKin^v'V  Patent)  IntexJociLmg  JotnU 

sj'.vjn  (■  <v: 

The  KJNMEAR  & GAGER.  CO. 

f ' ; COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Of^i-Flitapioeti*  SR 

•Tllfe-  /> ^.v^iDy. ■-■  «'> *»l  vriit  iKiilon-  * 

Tfi^s  irt'ii't  iav*i '&<?#!:  P-  Tht y\-*r*  t'liMCRftii.  v . . ■ 
■ ■ ..  .. 

’Tj^U  hujv*  i A^Uoieli  •;  »>  fc  • *'•».* 

< .v • irj«': » nort  cn«  n> . HMCA y •>>»?  "»»vi!V;t«v  > s A 
'■ rt»ti 'iv$ 

■‘  l*{< » T ; *V#i%  * "* f ' ^ p&Kttys,. 

4>.vyuiv.'-  is HyCT -•  .i*.*\Af . £{.*«yr  * *v'*r.  . 

VV{-<  $*i'l  /».<;  • i 'r.  C:?...  lt<Vi  -'Hi’V, 

- ’ •//!>••»  v?  H: , \ , vy  ^v  •*?& 

' ; »#r  *>*&  ei^t, , 'ft*  fifty 

?i>»-  V A TrvfftS:  -■  . *f ; k'JIrtplV.'  I* fAnPiZiL'. 

.;»mifc:  -Ah***.  id 

-*&♦&  .*r<v  . : 


N ORTH  RO  P’S 
| Stamped  Steel  Gelling 


*)>e  or%Vv  rp^dKl  Arded 
nt  tf*r,  Ptvr.ls  Exposition  Tor  AloLlI 

CM  Mr***,  ‘>.:  ^ ’ H v«  - n?  .sf 


^tid  ft-r  vatAtetfU; 


Eevsril  new^'  patjtern^ 
p-rojm. ; e*t.,  of  Rcsjrixnv.’&i 


H.  S.  NORTHROP 

ft  Cherry  Sires*  NEW  YORK 


Pfe.il  a.  &-  'EitSrlyp  r-acu  p.u>'K  Cii. 

P.  a Brr. «(«>..  ...  - Hir'r 


Pumping  Engines 


Jnivy  fel| ft  .A^MCvicJ  ;\  silver  mtJii.i  ,.i  :L^s: 

hV  Mic 

Ihi?  Kidur  f&  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumps  wilt  •purn.i; 
\vdicr  ?or  >thy  tme  vs  ho  ithi  tiGilxi  3 firt  (tn  an  ur^iparv  >txn  ^. 

CJtiifyg&  ■ " H ' '.  \<m  'tffiltiyiliw,  . 


RidervEricsson  Engine  Co» 

12  Cttft.igndt  Street,  Sew  ,V*rfc*  ^6  Luke  ‘iMr^elfv 
23d  FTwoKim  Stwtv  Huston.  # No,  7th  AtnsH*  l^hil«v1rfnhU 
6V2*^»ir^«E^onUi»l.  P;Q/  22*  intt  Street,  tyj'dnev,  S.3.W. 
Tent en tC' Rey  7i  .ttaxdftft.Cutra.  Men:Juint  & St5.. Honolulu. H, 


ttA  itPKii's  tiAQAztifR  A ormrrsm. 


ay  po  you  use  a;  vansl'a,  extract 
uoi  satisfactory  when  ye>u  caii 


cuUh' 


-Joseph  Burner t Cm* 


The  Love  Story  of  the  Year 


THE 


11  ElXiTlONS  VP  TO  QVTO&EH  1 


Mr  piM^ibcrs'o  novvl  was  pubksjicd  v.\  April.  Throughout- (-he  summer  it  maintained 
its  poptjlnrir y nod  \veui;  through  edition  :t lua  edition?  It  is  now  one  of  the  four 
best-selling  books-  on  our  lisr.  A dramatization  of  this  story  wit!  be  produced  soon. 

Illustrated'  $1  fiO 


Harper  & Brothers  ? New  York 


BARPBR’$  MA  OAZfXB  AWBRTfSBJl 


Were  you  a coffee  merchant,  you  could  not 
prepare  for  your  individual  use  anything  better 
than  ' - •' 


WHITE  STAR. 
COFFEE 


It  is  placed  beyond  criticism*  because  it  is 
prepared  for  those  who  criticise. 

Every  cup  is 

Pure,  Delicious,  Economical  Wholesome 


, (feyh;  <%r  -#k;  \H* 
f . OV^r.  in  y»yc 

White  Star  *■** 

St  t\t»  r£*»dk  & AUvay*  fnsslft 


11 1 

.Oo 

gie 

UN  WEI 

Oi  i^iral  frem 

RSftY  OF  W'CHl.'GAt 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


aV  Va  W /K  >A  /.V  /A  /A  /A  ax'  ax  >a  ax'  ax  / « 


When  the  buyer 
goes  forth  to  buy 


whose  chances  of  selling  would  you  prefer,  the  adver- 
tiser’s or  the  non-advertiser’s? 

Of  course  you  will  say  “ the  advertiser’s,”  but  his 
chances  are  not  a matter  of  chance,  they  are  the 
result  of  advertising,  and  the  better  his  advertising 
the  better  his  chances. 

The  buyer  goes  forth  to  buy  more  at  some  seasons 
than  at  others,  but  the  buyer  is  always  reading,  just 
as  you  are,  and  always  open  to  introduction  through 
the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

With  introductions  the  giver  and  the  manner  are 
always  important  factors.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  we  have  been  introducing  buyers  to  sellers, 
and  many  business  firms  of  the  highest  standing 
admit  themselves  as  being  better  off  for  introductions 
made  in  our  way. 

Do  you  desire  to  be  further  introduced  ? If  so, 
and  you  have  an  article  of  merit  that  people  really 
want,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


N.  W.  Ayer  & Son 

PKiladelpKia 


Newspaper  Advertising 
Magazine  Advertising 
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Digitized  by 


Go  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


20  Varieties 

Curtice  Brothers  Co. 


Res&y  for  use 

friter  hp 


frOCMtSV  v*,  *>  U5*v 


harphr'S  MAGdzrxg  advertiser 


16  Editions 


to  October  1 


By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY 


Author  of  “The  Danvers  JeweU"’  and  i%  Sir  Charles  Danvers 


No  novel  of  recent  years  .has  attracted  .such  widespread  attention, 
both  in  England  and' America,  as  " Red  Pottage." 

Its  sales  tut ve  been  phenomena!*  and,  although  published  almost 
a year  us  popularity  still  cominues. 

$1  50 


Hamper  (St  Brothers  ^ New  York 


HARPER'S  MAGAMSE  ADVERTISER. 


A Silver  Safeguard 


A proper  silver  cleaner 
keeps  your  ware  as  it 
came  from  the  | 

smith,  then  half  its  chum*  < 
to  you  was  its  fcrilil&ac'V,  ■ 
A railtion  hottsw^^-^ 
constant  use — give 
proof  that  Electro^? 
is  the  only  proper  &ih~et  ; 
polish. 


The  value  pf  your  Silver 
consists  not  only  of  its 
intrinsic  worth,  but  its 
beauty  of  finish  or  bril- 
liancy. That  is  greater 
or  les*  according  to  the 
material  you  employ  for 
cleaning ; upon  that  de- 
pends half  its  beauty- 
brilliancy — 


SILVER 


POLISH 


At  grocers  or  postpaid  1 5 cts,  In  stamps. 
Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Fresh  Air  and  Sunshine  fotto  vara^d- 

We  build  to  order  erory  9Ue  aud  of 


WHEEL 

CHAIR 


and  TRICYCLE 

(or  Cripples  ana  invalids.  y* 

Wo  will  *'•  ttfeaAyfl 

to  rjnotn  you  pric^^v  vV 
ou OUf  spooinl  work 

Catalogue  Iree  v 
on  request. 

D.C.FAY  TRICYCLE  & t{ 

INVALID  CHAIR  C0.f  \> 

Elyria,  Ohio. 


for  Ji-r;  on  tUtr 

or  H<  the  V«fbds.-  Th|#  K tive*  m«vd 

I-Awdtf  $M4.n  ;$tW&  I ur"*nf,.  rf*t  wwr*- 

rlo».  run**  'i  <to<w  jtt'uow 

tCcvt*.  (litu  ht  ! hi>*  >>j  »r,  4 :u»n-*R. 

Otis-  ifrtilr  #h»t  s*  jf  ^Atrtfi'iW'YwTat'  wi*J»£4  CbWtjtal- 

♦'<«  r-i  -Ivjfc  *cvc*d*.  <&&  iKl. 

VON  Ui-NGtitKX  <S  DETMOLO. 

_ i - If  * I H X.  V fM.t, 

- •'  ,Xl  Sc*  ”/  * 

ijjjBSjjjfiSS  <s>sua  ‘*A'*rr  #*£.**>"  £0**4 

£%<*•/«*«  S/frlm 

j fw>r  .•»»  i •f'-rV** 

tints  'if  <r J3*i 

Ji  mrfitfl. 

Calilotto.*  of  all  fr*# 


I*  xu  lu*n«!*t  N«w  F « ••  «»  icr  !>•••  ulf-wt  and 

eWci.«*i cvto^iiiuW, i t>  o h nr  '•»  tv.-t  on*?  hU'in?u,»if  M 

I hf*  tA*?V,  b>M  i'Min  <*■ «.\  is  ;.  * r;e  ,v..i  «)..••••.  MUm  UfO'd  h?  | 

of  Mi.tr,  th»;*«r  ft  tTO  Walifc  tfi<*  *ftM  WX*t  t»V  i\b<*lK*vt. 

h»r«;  t.«  < a ji}vn'v>f4/:<jfrii*5;  tH\*  iIVvitMi-  tiA.in  )-'»r  ovt-r  f.  rtv 
V«xr-,;B't'd  £t  « * fydifc $**£*9.$$ tU?'w > tb*  p«> *th Mr ,h> • »l- UtmC. 

cj»»»u  i»rt*vl«  of  .it*  ti'.-d  .*•  : l-*;  urarirt . -ib'Ut  r*«f>4  ti.-t 

ex-wiu  vf'|i\*twu:fv  tnjA  oWH  vi  Uur  liitii  *v*.'  ^fUVU?U»ljf 
■ ' ■ 

>o  I'VvL  orsN*.  v%n  thr.fht  **  Li'vU*  U*A  T>eVil,'r.*>or 

■ > 

VII.LIAM  IINUCR WOOD  CO..  Boston.  Mass.,  ll.S.A. 


I«  THE  CASE 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT  BOOK 

T5he  Becky  Sharp  Edition  of 


By  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKER. AV 

WllK  mc^ny  Pictvires  from  the  pl«vy  of  **  Becky  Sharp " tvs  produced  by  Mrs,  Flska 

In  Box,  $2  50 

Harper  6*  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Sq„  New  York  City 


SELF  LOADING 
COMBINATION 


CARBINE 


MAUSER 


this  ptetvure 


njnpfiR  s XAG.at.yB  At>eenm&fc. 


;i.v vaj  icfcwJ 
}\?:L'px.  . v ".  . .••  •'•  •’ 

Kifo -'At v:»-. ’f 

‘KENCtf  CO,.  Phiiade;p>m,  'fffe. 


NATURAL 

FLAVOR. 

SOUPS 


4 p<w?r,  $r£w£jzee? 

COGQANUT  FA  T 

Shortening 


Ox  To.il,  Mufligaii^wney, 
Mock  T vi^fle#  Chicken, 

Chicken  Gumbo,  Tometo, 
Vegetable,  Kidney* 


FfllED  EGG  PlZStr  j 

An  ffiWifr#  s xfafrgpt 

"KO-HUT" 

/v  < 

Gt«w/i^riPtr  wirr  fsw 


mAffrr? 

As*  ptHtr  Onwor  rV 


«*u**  «j  y(^  f-wiaK 

rorr,-  ?ck'<  &•«« 

* C Whtthn.-  Vi 


ttMHJ'EttW  A#r#Xlrt8iUL 


Whitman’s 


CHOCOLATES 
AND  iPmfe 


Can  you  think 
of  anything 
more  tempting? 


u r i .V 

wrajtex &d£Utw#^&bkty?  spjiijifo 


STEPHEN  F>  WPmiAN  O SON 
1JJ6  ChttrtmuT  St.  Phdadd(phi*:« 


Our  Ulincs  were  tlkdai  tthmteri 
at  the  Paris  exposition  -*  * * * 


.Tim'  iK ' $V$i>*s*r  M-  * 

J h wo  Jievjf.- 

ti\>’x^$r*t,  itfrt&fc.  (rfri#.  us,  Fits  '/rtt; 

vivw  ite  te\y : \t)v>rt  g&lMlfr'  ■ '\  * ’’.  > '•'.' 


CALIFORNIA'S 

CHOICEST 

VINTAGES 


,yvfc  :4(<r  ,^t#-  #$»&> 

■ fW^Tnl  £ Nlr  < 

^S£>He*4  Winiftfj  fcUAHtjV^H^  * 

Tv^rj  v 'i*jtt t • -ii  >4^ 

life*  if*  joi)  \r  |Ar . 


•<»■  2 o/  Flivp  T«.b^  Wifta*  tov 


Edward  Germain  W?ne  Co. 

395  to  390  S.  Los  Anttl.ia  SirnM. 

LOS  ANGKLfcS..  CAt- 


PLEAS  A.iVT  VA. 

U.EY  W?NE  CO;,  J 

' •Soj.t.  f'| fr 4\*»‘  f S? * ’ 

••^ ' tn<*o v',  Nv  v.  * 

;fL  J):  -it  #£  & lVr •'  ;Vv>. 

f'i  .j  ’’v  Wto  * | J.U'  “t  *<  »t  l fn  i . ^ 

*jhv'JttQr  »<;•*<«  fi. 

*++++4^  **^^*+#*SM**+++*+ 

UAHrm'S  MMiAZfXH.  ADVKttnSglL 


''"V^ywy-y  DIRECT  FROM  tK£  FACI0H?^^y^> 

«*  fin  We  ship  z+cty  ;#ztte!c  “Oh  jfcw?i«wji!,f 

UH  «|ipivvai  •iaij^v  to  return  M/  !*.'  ><  i. ... 

1 irvcmi  {K'Sttjv^i^  fh?  -r*oi  *tvf»j  Wm  *X  so  luw  a ptbre  tfs  #c  u&wic.- 


i!H  gl|  feVy*  Monty* 

i lv.OU  t tiair,  iVdigljt  nrpijftJd--. 

t'OVKKjKl*  «vrtj>  »^v  - ';u^U>v  'f^e>ju5^ 
?Vj t (Ted  fcrjftifu Il«^  ^^htr.u'i  tcrirctfvjo 
tons-  , 

.->r  rus*c>  ziQft&A ■'0^  ' vexjoti 
*mrk  ftf-?*«i'Wtestts3-  f]nvmtir*u  W^S^fTj' 
u;>1  {•(*'**»  I ly  fiHrtiheU,  At  fCtaii  Sf  Ijfj 
; *fsfjta Var  t hxwr  »vxfts  efi  |j/^ 


*V ‘ ifp?*  tSf  A otfkte  »tt$£  v 

— -kriil  n«p»  5*i»W  ^Irr.  l«K*a  7 
•UUs,  ,M  Ahig£uir-T*St,  plenty  p/Fl»^P»>>  f‘i‘k^a*^«ut<%jivRll*bc  «rjf»g  ( 
-\t%*.ct*,-.^tc,^tntft  ut  a ►ay  tffat  full  of  style.  C 

:>i  vvi*.d»  ofth*  l»«M  vttf.irirr^*Wir>i  xiuW,  f»»f«:iV^»*u6edtf  aori  at  rp  > 
r d»  would  cost  to  f'lJU'i;  / 

We  Preoav  Fretaht 1,1  *“  ?**»  ,>f  «;c,rr  i »•..«  X 

r opay  rn?  yni  nf,r»hv*fTc«ncs‘e,;,  tjy-mt*  beytmU  ou  S 
iu  ecjoa)  b&sis).  ^ st^r <r*r  *t CA *it  (>*£?'  > t^bfefsk#,  A*.  ’‘A.'i*rt  % 


A#'4«*hp«  -5  %ryr  Viivk,  Ksiil*®,  PliU/rilr IpMs. 
tAKK*^  Olf  tMkijUfcfiUJfA  UWAtl\  Kf«?«TPIlE 

Vs*?  — -1&*-  burs'tfhjsc  a#1  *ertfs«n.HvMl  > itf  Ifijff  if  to , 


IS  A PURITY 


The  Mmt  liemftrkrtMe  Httak  of 
the  IHcmle 


no  matter  who  competes.  I 
challenge  competition  on  these 
statements : KMoxis  GfiCATUfE 
is  the  pure  calves’  stock 
gelatine.  It  is  transparent.  It 
is  granulated  — measure  with 
a Spboh  like  sugar. 

I will  Mail  Yoti  FREE 

my  br^k  6f  sevepiy  M r)aiotv  I lessens  for 
Dainty  People/*  if  you  will  ,$einl  the  name  of 
yiiur  gn&b r,  If  you  can't  do  this,  send  a 
two  cent  ytainp. 

-For  5p,  in  slumps  (to  “CGver  postage  and 
pat*fcii>g);  the  bpcvt;  and  full  fAnt/sample. 

Fiif  .1  5c  (he  htiuk  and.  full  f.v*i  quart  pack* 
o^e  ftivp  for  -$c).  Fink  color  for  fancy  des- 
serts in  6verv  package. 

Beware  Gf  iimutjr.ms;  of  similar  rmme* 


From  irvaiBcXofAe 

Plarvet  Mars 

By  Prof.  TH.  FLOURNOY 


of  the  fJtilvArtlty  fit  Oifuft* 


An  aveount  of  t)k*  rcmnrkaV»|e  expetimetds  of 
Profcxpr  i fournoy  * ith  {he  eelebra(e»l  medium 
Flelrnr*  Softly.  li  thoroughly  sdetitihe,  yet 
reads  like  a romance.  • 


CHAS.  B.  KNOX, 

9 Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y, 


. L. 

3^S 

Co  gle 


THE  CAS  IS  IN  THE  SPARKLET 
THE  MECHANISM  IS  IN  THE  STOPPER 


Fill  me  bottle 

laser!  » 4/fmMkL 
Screw  dawn  p 
dtvakc 

‘ That  5 alit 


BAhPXR’H  .VA<!AZIXB  ADVBkTlSER. 


TRADE  MARK 


SMALL  STEEL  CAPSVLES.  FILLED  WITH  LtqVID  CARBONIC- AOD  C A* 


Make  ©JI  Drinks  Sparkling 

CARBONIC -ACID  GAS.  THE  LIFE  OF  CHAM- 
PAGNE. AVAILABLE  FOR  F- VERY  BOO  V 


Every  Cold  Liquid  made  to 
Snap,  Sparkle,  and  Fizz,  with 
no  Trouble,  at  Little  Cost,  and 
in  Less  Time  ? ^ ^ 


T«Ese  *<tP.  T|)>  Sf’»t»K|LE« 


MPipi  Bottles^  - $1.50  upwards 

Quart  SPARKLETS  f 10  in  a box). 

rHi«  ,ty  ooifiE  40  cents 

vg  ^ THE  x 

Com  pressed  Gas  Capsule  Company 

Broadwav  and  Twenty-Fifth  Street,  New  York  City 


HA  ttPh'fi'S  MAQAZISH  ApYBSlTfSKH. 


For  American  People 


.'lit . vfthi*  jnjitita  asgfi 
ff^m.'ilie  efovk^lfr-  in  «n»r-  #>yja  vine- 

*'»><&>  : It  , Urn  ■'$&&<}}>'  tfraji  any  ifoipwtfc'i  ' 

Th»r^ln  mare  f*  GOLD  SEAL"  sold  Ilian 


ftryv  otKer  '.  American!  CH  AMPAI1N&. 


pq.iial  f,iv  ysinv  xi- te*  thiifi 

.li*  you!  igrotJit  due*  svtif  jiapri  i i , write  -us*,  and 
will  ^•e'ltd  yrfki  atf : fikurvat^i  ;$,**<&  if  t-ivich  Yuli 
&^^rUA3\]«aiv.;.  •'  ;,  'V'*v v V::'r  - 

k"  urban  a wine.  co.t 

EA  Urfeivna,  K.  Y..  So U Makars, 


SUPERBLY  EQUIPPED 


arrwccffi  CHICAGO  an o ■■’ : 

OMAHA  DES  MOINES  MILWAUKEE 

LACROSSE  WINONA 

ST.  PAUL  MINNEAPOLIS  FARGO 

ABERDEEN  SIOUX  FALLS 
SIOUX  CITY  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  DUBUQUE 
DAVENPORT  CEDAR  RAPIDS 
OTTUMWA  KANSAS  CITY  ROCK  ISLAND 
ROCKFORD  BELOIT 

JANESVILLE  MADISON  WAUKESHA 

OCONOMOW0C  GREEN  SAY 
OSHKOSH  IRON  MOUNTAIN  MARQUETTE 
“ THE  COPPER  COUNTRY  ” 

jnA  » )hcu»«mt  other  ci»i*»  end  f««»>  an  6400  nfjte*  ot 
6r»t  ctayi  *<>*&  owr* t$  ty  JHe 

CHICAGO,  •'JWUMiifcE'l  * ST.  Pm  RAILWAY, 

r-ur  turn*  Ytfhto  im,)  4f>  nnv  *vtf, 

ixiff  Ucki-t  Hfirwni  in  *be  oi  /$».!*** 

Ht* 


Possess  the  luscious 
flavor  of  the  me.lt, 
Judiciously  blended 
with  that  of  the  fra- 
grant hop.  Ale  as 
it  should  beV  V V 


Absence  of  s e d i m en  i 
makes  them  the  crown* 
Ing  achievement  of  skil- 
ful and  scientific  brewing 


GOLD  SEAL* 

•CHAMPAGN 


mnwtRx  vagazisk  a or  km  isv/i- 


The  children’s  pleasure  must  be  planned  for.  There  jfe.  nothing  like  a rag  doll 
for  making  a child  happy.  The  finest  wax  ox  thin, a b vbj  Paris  ever  produced  will 
not  be  treasured  like  a clumsy,  roly-poly  doll  that  can  l*e  thrown  around,  ajod 

abused  ■and  loved  all  day. long,  and  will  ;-b--b  y’A-  ■ 

only  cease  to  smite  when  tie1'  fate  is  so  ’ 

dirty  that  the  smile  i>  blotted  ojv.  x'yir 

COOK’S  Fi.AK.i.r-  .IliqE  Ox  has  ",  ^aBSHaBomK 

thousands  of  these  doll 


£ 'all  ready  to 
make  Xmas  happy  for  .'thousands  of Ittriy 
peopled  They  ate  the  sixe  of  i smai! 
child  (24  inches  hight.  are  printed  ?>•■ 
natural  colors  art  stiong  musbitydfid  dofy 
need  to  be  sewed  up,  and  stuffed  with 
three  eertis’Avarth  of  pottpn  to  look  -like 
this  picture.  One  will  be  mailed  to  am 
address  on  receipt  of  this 
picture  from  the  wrapper  of.  a 
package  of  COOK -b 
Rice  and  ten  cemichi  stamp*.. 

Address  C«'»Of;  I ! .(afi  Kile  Co. 

< f 'uiOn  Sqtiare,  New  Voik  City. 

: '"xTJte  Rict  is  aei'tr  .tfht  t>y  mii.il 


COOK’S  FCyKcti  Rice  is  a perfect 
food  fair  every  member.-  of  the  family. 
Delicious  ami  tempting,  it  may  be  pre- 
pared on  the  tabic  in  less  than  a minute. 


Absolutely 

No 

Cooking! 


COOK’S  Flaked  Rice  Co 


1 Union  Square,  N.  Y*  City 


HADrKK*8  MA  QJ7A5K  AfiVERTWhlL 


RUftlfOA.M  />ot  attif  thoroughly  dieao&e*  th* 

teeth,  bixi  ois  account  6t  it* 

pitveuts  dt^caV.  IffcLfeiox&iy  ftiivt/urd.  X*ii|r  up  fey 

fc.  W.  HOYT  ft  C0.#  Lowell,  Mass. 


Moire.  jW.»6'f*  i!V* 6»atc y y eoWi*  q^D**4i9«nit* ttl o«<<i 
far*  iK’ifS,  tr»>ra  .1*1  y. ;Mh«i; cam**-.  Tv* 
*<♦?*>  uto.iWf  *fararv  j*  W protect  the  * hole  >*k>iy. 
Oor  ;*<Sti#Of*Ur  Km*!  u4Jt  »«aurm 

th*  W i M h\x fr  ttiiw i kxyi'  « 

Kfflilvl  :,ibu** . V^t  0M  (rrt  *Tul  Ritthy  all  Vy*ty .. 
Tut.**; ' VWa^ijjS-ii^  ftV/crt,  (lUl  'i^rvw  > the  i5»>  v* 

nf  blmwt ‘ianr* tiratvlfcl  ami  rufjhv., t*)\* >v*  tfa  llrrji 
• tvrt&kCh''  <nuii«*t  fvy  b*Ve  bft&&  Wwvijt  up*jn 
ihe  ftinMnu  Tk>*£  m V&ujt  RnUtrrfr^ 

out  7.  diMMfit:  >*>t  \t.+  yc fuVIe  >V'T>\  cutV  tthtfttT:!*,- 
Uswc,  vVVr*  r.:u\  iyi  tw  F«*t 

Zernov*  ami .irtfii*'  a ftWjout/t* 

*t*U  U t>,  »nh  VyV^Pl*  <*ii«v»V  V4i 

I.S*  r.ays  <>t 

Uz*J  Si.rnhftte.'*  U f&u  hi *nUS  his*  r.rrrii 

p»vtKl  tlWr. r.b^-iR  TnsUilrS.  * 1 ftfattfr ; JffKMYA 

t'V  mod.  S^vJ  for  A»irr  itiKk  K»;>k,  * d /¥*/■# 

Rood  tv  fffflltjt''  ili  k iniWrr'rt  • V, 

THaCHKK  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  C0„ 
1445  Masonic  Temple,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


pSp^Mpip 

- ipui^ 

PRESERVE'S 

AND  KEtPS  i£  ffitf  fftOM  MNtfRUFtf; 

li  mbtfeST  ***?*. . .f ' **'•  »!*•'  k ,< 

$r  a^osifiw  IKCHiPj  Nl  4V4\ 


HAtlfKn-X  MJtOAtTXS  JLilf  KRTiSER- 


Soft  White  Hands 
Luxuriant  Hair 


u**!  iort  iu  the  fore*  of  bath#  to  maz*r&m 

*od  rbAticg*.  <fT  M off  «?»?**  fewpi.’^ss*  ** 

of  wcakrww*.  wwi  to  ftMJ 

ptrrpc««M  **fcieb  readily  *n*g&a  lixcm^efre*  i->  Pf 

enpecWJy  mother*,  arod  to  *U  the  par*?*#**  ^ %■£ 

sod  camTy.  k combines  ia  Oils  e***  av  0«  Pase^tfe^ 
Twtxrr.rrni  Cairo,  ih*  isst  ekta  aad  cc«nf*tec*a« 
wevr toilet  and  *b*T  tuby  «wp  Oi  Ow  worrvi. 

fegHM  isjillit  MiKSSSSSm[ 

mn  HUMORS  VSS 

WAS  DEVOID  OF  HAIR* 

peculiar  Plight  of  a Sato  Giri— Eorirefy  B*Si 
What  a Ff»  Trial  Package  of  a Rencsfy 

Did  lor  He*.  «. 

nf  3«l^  ESfcraa  Eawnd  proves.  *£*£,*  s«b^*2^ 
(iJfferemN;  Ik'  mi.de  it:  A tdr^yrt  wfceD  the  raid  head  & jcrr*+ wv* 

viti/  hair*:  Mis*  Iftnpmf  *:**  WUiJy.  «*- 

only  vi*>u  lie:  hfc*d,t»ut  upjn  ha  t'fdbf ^beus  osar****** 


{jfcWTOMYVH  is.jnirchased  by  i.Mc- 
tT : ;•?<•’:  IVovV- : T'Mi  ;s*  vX&ct  }>  tan  jurist  , . 

V;wl  ;iW i tn<y/ff;UmtLi, 

(i  .jWH1  ■ Jitwttt.,  ffrdi.  ttiirt-.s,  &\y%l 

•aoUs'giVid  JiWdth  is  ' th  he* 

A Victor  io  the  Battle  of  I .if*. 


rci*  the  Ttvth,  rtuuth , Mur?*  und  I'trepth, 

TOOTH  PASTE 

yjnnh  • 0 r,V;;y.ifrt^.F  '2  jfc(  JHjO*. Y{h^ritijl T T^ttfr 

' ^*.’f^t#iCV»Vd'Ci.  AV-ikhv ' 

•:J%  r 1 1 

:Vfitrtf  ;$j&-  .VicHi,  lKo/\:c/$U*' 

<h:(  \y  ; "i’hvai^ti;V  ..H^D.VVCi'S 

•oiftjHiriyt:  t}reftitfV  . ft^'<  t< :• 

«U  ate ;.  i v ^ 'h  y ; *>/a  i h; * tVI-  ihFb^Hh:  : 

- -a  • . t h *;T  -.  •&£ 


fXsn J [fitd.,  a aVSkJ * 

*$$£?>.  OE  TIW!  • 

CjWfc$.$Vigfci  CMifcal  Ci k 

■UtpL  JV-  . ■ - 
pr.TkottV 

■'irttii&i.  '■:*& "2V/J vy{?&i 
. ; ••  Vhvo>vj5p  ^ vv  :,,PVT:5c:;v . ’ 


WiiA  necuHarlv  aJlrirttM?  to  her.  Six?  «ri» t to  fbe  trn?  tJjai. 

Low  *»d  all  directions  fi  iOxtuUy , and stx*n  ^he  Htmwm bt  ^ 

t;  ro  tv  ih  of  hair  w h»ch  fvt  thickness. q uaiilj, 
as  remarkable  us  Uie  result  was  - 

In  Salem.  Mass., at  2?«  WasHIn^m St^aad  nntxxraUjr 
much  elated  to  recover  frhm  total  buldne^.  An  #ct>\ar 
people  who  are  blest  with  hair  is  a s\gr\  of  rfrmif.e 
tthuSid  be  attendevl  to  at  once.  The  mn^Tjr  tk^-^ASrtl  W** 
Emond’s  hair  n>  Lnrvxn  *\u%  cores  ml  5f»l» 7W$fcn« 
remove#  dandruff,  and  k&pfihe  ^\V 

viKomu*.  Trial  pneka^  Are  to  ^ 

the  AUenliwm  MeiHcal  Di^nensarj  ,.  17^1  rVsaiarr^. 

ancinrvatl,  Ohio,  endostogv?  f « iri  stamp  la  item  ***tv*. 


H41U*8#S  ATAGAZISH  flMUHTHtUl. 


CARDER’S 

SAPONACEOUS  . , , * . 

DENTINE 


This  Js  the  famous  Dentifrice, 
Sold  both  far  and  near; 

It*s  pacKed  in  a paper  wrapper 
Just  as  It*  a pictured  here, 

tgV^EI 


Two  sixes  25c,  and  50c 


A BOTTLE  AND  A BOOKLET  FREE 


Albert  L.  Calder 


Providence,  R,  t 


The  Standard  of  alt  Colognes  fur  over  100.  Years  aftd! 

famed  for  its  strength,  and  sweetness  of  perfume, 
t hid  hy  thw  Rjjy^  and  .fonpetijJ  Furttitej  o£  Europe* 
Aa  b^pansa&lr  tbkt  ap^sso/y  to rfrff  jaasons  nf.  tefiwtfdl  i&s!^ 

'MLitHEJiS*.  47jl  Sfoc^rg^^t  t'titcygria  «/R* 

u ■ . L tv  \ . jjf  vl-  :•  £ , - • - ij  v.'NiC r WcM,.  ifyrir  Vorfc, 


Digitized  by 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER >S  MAOAZJSR  A PVERTtSBR. 


Wi/Slttn**1  5i\a*' me  Mldk. 

i'H  cniive  VottfclPt  ^ having  >c«p>  ipc. 

Luxury  Shuyhi#  TubM>  ajjc 

Swiss  Viol ct  Shaving  Cr*Mtr%*  UK 

\ViUUms*  Sber  inf  tnUp  s?.4»m.v  vn  ct»**d  cmm, 

t f > > «<Vw]  S<*  Iffl \ 4.  tin’  <«i#  . 

'V^jR  ©nltf  f»m*  iu  the  <wi»rt&  v^aking  a 
■^pi^clwity  of  SH  ADING  Snaps 

THE  J *<  WTLUAm  C0«*  GI Gt, 

v-  k,^  viksrv.s 


It  • jpr  'travel 

Y*n  '.').fe.M  md  .any 

V‘ lit : ' •' v :•  i j Jf ' 

I u xiiry' ; 0'  ■ ii\  % v^u  i \m  * n i 
ia.  ^»v*v^ : ■’•'•; 


P ! Hin 

limilUl 


* * >f^l35f9  vJ.Vtly-  tf/>TU: 

frvjv  tli i c$ 40Kv.  St i L*"  n* 


Williams' 
Shaving  Stick 


T/»-  Onltj  hiwl  fh*»i  fo*t  <wthvfi 


fUlitW*  WAG4ZI5&  AbrzMTn UE*. 


THE  in&$i?e  antf 

fi2%%t.C3£  of  tO  - tt*& 

rti(fliiasi  fc*  vtwe  ^isalterc  «x- 
pttt-**  m the  least  3r/rti 
• m*  **u- patrw.xetf  Su rw 
me**.  ch'Ja  demand  for  tfce  usf?isr*Las*^. 

The  Siwc  C«rs  ire  the  nere<****y 
of  the  people^  sbe>  ’adYeet&ejnenc  ti**i 
rujj*  in  Uw  cha-nnai  of  <srauTs  o.e«g*v 
sil-y  *rif‘  smnel>  Bring  *r#u)tSr 

By  h*>  other  tnedtairi  sac  oo  ar-lfcV 
?10  jiYYd.*  yo  ta/Thiiar  to  jstysyf  srwvrfcec 
•of  hAu*dho]a.  EvortUtnij  ?<iLae  ow 
tfna  *o4  rz/lf^v  Often. 

The  S»raoi  t#rs  wsrty  ihe1 
tisefotoof.  4mr»ri?  the  foirn’kodes.  atent 
<a\y.  fcioss-  ciftDpsafiy 

to  iheT^r.v  9t«R^  of  the  mkrfet; 
Wk*  t<i  *<>rH$rfr.  m.orcihg  pp\l  even- 
ing > «Bigp.es.te  to  choppers  during  tiie 
••Je%v  ;.  argu**  *rJ£h  the  theatre  ~ goers 
>o4  s«#fcef*  stt  .otKht  - ai) 

the  t'ijpfc  ielkin^  to  ev&nyho4y, 

tyo  athar  crdyerrixito,*  median? 
b\*fc£'>  .#vhS  <iN»  ct/noe^tton  between 
er<4  resets.  i 

Xl'vt'Q  is  9 clteftopftoa  m SU\bA.*  Car 
QuP  Street  Qatf,'  *4Ve r* 
tisovfc  $e'rvtok  $l\xa-  yo»i  t>i<  nfcn  of 
t)i*r  4j$*t rte&Gfy.  we  fo  you 


The  Mulford  & Petry  Company 


~-C'.-\V 

WO  HfioAi/i>AV*  N w v oj|*e 


-.Vv^fjrA/C*  t*  ' - hjiei 


.Tvr:.  ?* ' i _^C.  7 PT>.^  Y-TuT.- 


Original  from 

RSSTY  OF  MfCHiGAN 


fcPOVTif, 


IS 

hi 

Jl 

FOUR 

DROPS 


SULPHU 


w a class  4f  wtntiin  H mo  KCAtrttrui  J 

l / oaiki  ormwiMwm  - JR 
limrs  BLOOD  PURIFIER. 


HAlU'dtVS  MAMi/Xlf  UtrMr&BH. 


Hard  to  believe — Easy  to  realize  from  trial 


Life  is  Only 

“HALF  LIVING” 

without 

Orangeine 


Ji verts  and  Cures  headache, 

COLDS,  GRIP,  WOMEN'S  PAINS,  ASTHMA, 

SEASICKNESS,  LA  SSHt/DE*  BRAIN  FAQ, 

DYSPEPSIA, NEURALGIA, etc.,wbenu.sed  accord- 
ing to  full,  simple  instinuctiouA  iu  every  package. 

For  ‘‘Brain'  Workers.”  As  an  Accllmatii«r. 

Ml**  .F.aiUy  A.  3u>***(  «afi*rScii*&<L  Important  for  alt 

♦rut  JfiarW  l>ain»n*  9oboat,  St*  \ 

it Hq*prt*L  Hocfc  tJL.  ‘ ©entlemett—  After  A ifcHAl o( <Vr*a*»> 

”Or»naenie  te  iiivtUuttbl®  f®  In®,  white  UrariDeift  in  F^ltfornU,  ** 
brxtB  *vurk«r*.  EfWf rat>«vjntend*nt  nn «ldto ttooiitnuitixtneonb’tKwif lauj 
«if  'Snr***r.\  TraVafog  .SnfacKtlw  «rAt*ala  »I4*  thM  'it  i*  Both  # *Yite  wtid  «ood 
hnu*  -A  K nod  he  h«n«Au<l!  Of  tv*'  . PWM<ij^Wm.  t».  a*  Do***,  HoiU>n. 

TRIAL  PACK  ARP.  VtlLKD  F«CK  on  r*c®te*  olfcifll  wUtbil  “Oran^n*”  l«  void  to;  diuumtet*  In  i 
Utr'vlnti  ion  in  ty,  U5  And  flb  cent  p*ck«6«*  Far  Uu> wk*  e£ UOelUtfeist  trial  «tt  #Ui  bo  id*d  to  mail  trial  p«eAaa« 
iafom&iian  50  for  pc*t4£*. 

ID  MICHIGAN  AV&NUIE*  CHICAGO, 


foUtfUtitlutt  I )utr**?»r  fcfctrtm.  • 

“JttU.A  WAJIU>WI£" 

Wtjfirru  <}ojf  iXaivhpfrw  Walter 

*m«  •*  'Qr*iiK*tw*M*  Jto  bwfc  e*sr»  far  A 
cold  I tainaprer  firms  &.**' 

*T  cn  rtftrit  **y  n-nmnvb  ‘to  favor  jf?  ‘Htmit*®- 
lr»«r  *#  a ti«rrt»o  toulc  ami  m^aUtor/* 
w r f t «®  Mr  w ,&  G H I nr® I a •» , Chi  c nqu. 

u«*«l  'On»n«ttlM'  lw&  Ifx 

m»  (mfti  Utjtir#*  #**n  atlin*or,H  vritw 
Mr.  JL  li.  Ktmjau.  Eteffato,,  N.  i% 
'*’•On^ti|euin«,  M«*rat  co  **v  tb®  only 
trwtn«vl>  ffMT  mi  Mrs* 

W«lH®  Oitwon,  finioca,  Ohio. 

“la  #oM  tric'd  rang)  «t»  tn  th^eUie®  oMtt 


OftANCtmfi  CHEMICAL  'COM  PAN  Vi 


Impure  Blood, 
Pimples,  Tetter, 
Eczema  and  Acne 


Ait  ^ermaaesMy by 


tatteq*  will  titft/tusy  'win , disease.. 

SUlPfiU  M £ BAtNS  car*  be  lakea 
at  JfcMsnne/  h*vvug  *U  the  advsuUges  (and 
taorrHl  the  most  famous  Sulphur  Springs. 
One  bottle  of  Sptphuhie  make*  u strong 
sulphur  baths.  <vx  nc<>.  dose*. 

SULPHUME  SOAP  If  the  only  #o*p 
in  thb  world  made  with  Lfqfittrfied  solphur^ 
Thai  w why  it  is  a Genuine  Sulphur  Soip* 
'It  *lops  iWltlhg  and  all  *kin  irritAtions,  6ofteils 
stud  ’whitea*  the;  akin,  and  Isas  no  enuAl  for 
the  toilet  ead  b*i h.  One  01k c for  trial  mailed 
on  receipt  of  35  cetiisv 


SUtPHOMC  PILLS  act  directly  ox>  tb^' k>dnrTA  xnO  Nereis,  hot  do  no* ifrt^eor  nzMitrtx.  ^ ttfttt* 

ALL  intelligent  ttonpie  know  what  valnabh;-  iirvfvrrtfe.  *>^tl phor  vv&imt?*.  hut  jp^W -n^i^  whai  wi^wdAf- 

ftrt  cures  are  e.d^cted  by  llguii* .valphttr,  v u.*:cp^A  -sota  ^dL^^ie  v'dineuv 

Drop  * pc# s.1  cud  «sd  we'll  mad  you  «u  SULPHUME  BOOK  and  SKIN  BOOK  both  FREE.  When 
you  write  icf  ovr  books,  if  you  will  mention  the  particular  complaint  you  art  interested  in,  we  will  send  you 
» special  letter  of  advice.  Correspondence  invited,  Comullation  FREE,  and  strictly  confidential. 
MJLPHUM6  COAPANV.  U1  Sutpbume  tiulMtmi,  CHICAGO.  Lvmao.  Soos  Jfc  Co.,  iioitltatl,  Canadian  Depot 
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BARPBB'S  XaOASW/S  ADrBSTlSSR, 


Family 


“A.  <P  W.  Brand  ” i>  ri\*r  of-thie  niMnufa^hmj?  w> 

(!••/  uevk1..  To  prove  ihi;-.  vvy  ;w  p^ip^pA  to  fottitsfc  K a*  Odfift  Ul  fe*  FW 
4jl.06  MB  tfill  dffivtT  :(Chan|*>  jwin't  iMli*'  U*tf\<idSCaii>  WrCSUJ 

rtrlch  hv  iivpro-..  -t  £n&i  un-Law^  a-.ftfii  V»:*jJr‘ > -sepf*^  ttf 


TOILET  PAPER, 


i^rwhi^K  f*F  n latni<-  v-’  fjj&bfal#  UMrfejft*-  iifjivtrt}  tKus*L  uvnv»m  •s-.icro'I  rrjrr  <AdU 

Ui  ;»««/  ••«•*;•  L*uv  t>- ->*uu*»iwtr.  tviniTS^u*:^  \h>  w«i  restart  »<LMu?  wVitfe* 

:Jk't»V  u <»  v»rti!>LcJrL^r./^.sfr  lw:' tmjyttes&iJ*,  iataiptr.  Slnette  ftl AiJ«3  Free  nmi  rvjr  C&dU 

*f«>v  i»0v>K  * tJi*  T’lthll  i VJ<c  f>r«:r/.'  inrft*tt«;u££:  KriorntMtj<>n  "at****  ««  iXJTtHwjr 

.^At  •|4W.»uC^*%veyy  ^viri  • «N,  W*  *nf4\>zwl  Worlii  Y&r' .aAttp&v  ouu-y>ntokt  ttJlidife 

A.  P.  W.  f-APF^  CO..  2i  Connie  Street,  Albany.  N.  V. 


(f  The  Great  Bitching 
[f.  Bluing  and  Purifier, 

tf  jt  :W>J'  Ayi  $rtn* 

.if  ; 1b  wTIfnet  >ir&4fc. 

[V  Wr»frit*re  r'tr 
|b  Carjrv»vr  frVe^ve Wr^gQRlM 

K A i cK-^n  * * /fcckag  e 

K ' wHJi  bJ6  e t b e 

Iitmdcy  of  tbb  ; ;v 
K - fhtti- 

0 ilyffrrfotit  v&jfl 

(fs  H?OTltb:0 


For  Ilia  t Cold  Room  of  Yours  ? I 


OdorlWia  : SftiflkcltHK  ; PurtaMt 
Eh#D>  tarried  frurn  Rouen  tQ  Rooo> 


Satisfaction  Uu  arart  or 


Money  Rtrfnnuieil 


THf  MO^T  EXTKNQIVELT  AOVtH^ 
TJSED  UN  THE  WORLD 

So?i«  ^veryinh^rt  »rr  try  *4<*£  J>v* 
ftJbi+'tri/rt?"  hi  ?t*t.  ha  x Lam  fit  i-r  Jilwr 

BMJINK  COMPANY,  foiKwd  JirfHAwo.  Mass. 


in 


i 


HAUPStrs  MA$A Z.DVtmtfMHt. 


a few  ^3lut^tr>,  time  iv  yi>«y own  ?q om  just  before 
retiring-  By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise 
atid  benefit  can  be  obtained  in  ttm  minutes  than 
b>T  any  other  in  two  hours,  sod  it  is  the  only  one  wiiich  doei  not  ov* jtix 
tb«:  h£*tv  It  h the  c«dy  aarumi,  easy  anal  £petdy  niethnd  for  obtiiolng 
perfect  healthy  pUysx-aJ  development  and  elasticity  bt  mini  and  body 
Perfect  Health  auans  a.o  absolute  ir?£doi&  from  those  ailmenft 
which  a wvB  informed  mind  k^ows  a jra  directly  a:  fydiW' tly  due  to  a 
lack  (A  ^ye?\y  .xr?xng;:d  ex  ere  is*:- 


Absolutely  Cures  Cbnsr/pmhn^  lritJtigesthn, 
Sleeplessness,  Nerv  ous  Exhaustion  and 
Revitalizes  the  Whole  Body, 


ALOIS  SWOBODA,  10 1 Venetian  Bltfg,.  CHICAGO 


THE  EUfiBPEAfe  TOUftlST  CB 

r ittii*  Ayy...  hvw-  y^riy. ; 


|fc  ft  # ft  V ft  ff  ft  t^rvwrtfitur  'xVtStt  fe*rt. 

OH  III  l><rw* 

nlpllAil  vl  v < 

ryil  ul,  ti  cn\M*2  <ii,  ^ V«)>KsUv  SiH;urat-/vijy 

NMMM»  > l^blX 

h nip  Khont  y.»nf » i*\  4ii? ioVswi  yrwifef 

U4  3?«AJt,;3S:<i  f,V 


«AtL0»y  steamship  't,westto»«  .•*».*. 

JKistss 


OITfilAfliFS  SEA-SALT 


7 0 K t C.  3 T R fimet  H t P ttitc.  i V I R^ft  TIAijK 

;•  - i * ‘ '.  •..'  i -i  8 

^Kv%71ftn>fiine  fc  ftt/bat,  ««*>  inrC 


K *Ni>jys*y  &*Uks  M * . r f.  \ 


C6NTS- 
A COPY 


Oresti  EntctHsh 

BLAIR’S  PILLS 

Safe*  Wrc,  A #T 

RttPlWSQ  Pr  asjt  Wttliew  St  *.  V. 


HARPER  & P.ROTHEKS,  Publishers 


££3  6-#  Vh^ym.  f>*J9&  up,  nH  tocfaxfatf. 

A . ‘vX  f *e  A-t-  jvii1!  e\»tn«  wj.>  V-wV  *fc-&vfotY  A XvrjjtfsMw 

. iXANtf-  fl  Aj  V yxui  V%*  »Vttt>lTI:jRfeAI<KL4^t.V 

j*.it  ro< yp  **n-cl  y i ' '/Ji'  +T!  ^'r  t.<  • « *o,  Xit'Xor  - *j * r^i ■<  ^ Ti 

• • • ' > • . : . ) , . , 
fRx- 1 i«v  v i HR*  »?«•<#*>'••  ; *&*>•'*•  W Truv^l-  it . v<  • •a'  'a»  f+t/nn  iv.u  JA*,,m:  ' 

H'fcTIll  Ir  WL  A ?4(0r»S.  ltroadwnr>  Tor®  , CUrft  i hlr»«o. 

1^0  ••  : -/."wV  . : ' • ' ';  . ' ' .•;• 


POUT  ?<  RHEUMATISM 


Digitized  by 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


stlftYOuiiK 

JS&cwr 


8Xit PWS  MXGAZIHS  A WHliTtHHK 


JBrtaWWmi  Oirr  Sifiu  IVur*. 


Alcool  de  Menthe 


It  quenches  thirst  and  purifies 
the  water;  relieves  HEADACHE, 
STOMACH  ACHE,  INDIGESTION, 
DYSENTERY  and  CHOLERA  MOR- 
BUS; is  a protection  against 
epidemics;  also  most  excellent  for 
the  Teeth  and  the  Toilet 

Insist  on  the  name  de  mm- 


ORVOOMOR  A*>t*uep 


SOLO  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


f at  <• 


The  irritating  tickling  of 


' ;V£ f<V oti £■  fe\M Atfc$K 

>»  It  iV-  t».u  *1  iiijt'XiV 


and  kindred  stubborn  skin-ills 
gives  way  to  the  cooling, 
soothing,  curing  touch  of  that 
honorable,  wonderful  prepa- 
ration, 


THORMAN’S 

ECZEMA 

CURE 


Send  for  the  earnest  words  of  those 
who  have  been  cured,  and 
for  free  sample,  to 


THE  THORMAN  CHEMICAL  CO 

CLEVELAND,  0. 


iljt  ri>Kt 

, vtriii 

r%iX!\  f ’*$$&* 

itw 

1 ' f#f  v. 

vjnYt.yi  iU 

Tap  U»'p-  // 

• <i  £*1 

dv  P*- 

r jtfypii: 

: ; t ai’  H' 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


TTARPER  & BROTHERS  beg  to 
announce  that  they  have  secured  for 
the  magazint  GOLF  the  exclusive  services 
of  f.  H.  Taylor,  the  champion  of  the  world, 
during  his  stay  in  America.  He  will  be  a 
regular  contributor  to  GOLF,  his  relation 
to  it  being  that  of  a professional  expert 
in  collaboration  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  editor,  Mr.  Van  Tassel  Sutphen. 

Any  club  desiring  to  arrange  matches 
or  exhibition  games  between  Taylor  and 
amateurs  or  other  professionals  may  com- 
municate directly  with  the  BUSINESS 
MANAGER  of  GOLF,  Franklin  Square , 
New  York. 


&ARPKR13  A U QAZIJtA  A DYSHTltfKIt. 


Uti&tv-uSbf 
Miii  HM  Office. 


3g|  | of  Virginia.” 

\J|  v\  f Springs  Hos.  I and  2 

1 For  Albuminuria 

Hj  and:-  ■ 

Bright’s  Disease. 

Samuel  0.  L,  Pottery  A.  M,,  M.  O,,  M.  8.  C.  P,,  London,  Pro- 

*r : ..  * . n..'  i . ..  ....  wJt  n . - w e i 'm.  ’ . * 


fessor  of  the  Principle*  and  Practice  of  Mtdiciipt  "if*  ''the  College  of  Physicians  am 
Surgeons,  San  /■'tanrisco,  in  his  handbook  of  PHARMACY,  MATERIA 
MED  1C  A,  and  THERAPEUTICS,  a t?iWK«ife  »«  many  of  the  leading 
Medical  eollejres*  of  the  country,  under  the  head  di  ALBUMINURIA,  pag< 
Coo,  ?ih  edition,  in  the  cl-  uiuwn  of  Virginii 

tattoo  of  remedies,  says : BUFFAUD  LITMIA  WATER  is  higblj 

recommended." 

Under  the  head  of' “CHRONIC  BRIQHT’S  DISEASE,"  page  601,  satqe  edition 
in  the  citation  of  remedies*  he  says.  “Mineral  Waters. 

ESPECIALLY  THE  BUFFJUO LlTHlA WATER 

of  Virginia,  which  has  many  advocates." 


A Veritable  Antidote 


Dr.  William  H,  Drummond,  Pr»fm*r  <j  urdkai  jurisprudence 

Bishop’s  University,  Montreal  Canada.-  “in  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis 
— BRIGHT’S  DISEASE  — of  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  Origin,  as  well  as 
in  the  graver  Albuminuria  £hrgrE*je,  t\  I IXMlfl  Wfmt  £*  as  a 
of  Pregnancy.  1 have  foiind . UVf  ritLU  Uf|jPlA  VflftCtK  VERITABLE 
ANTIDOTE,  and  1 know  of  NO  OTHER  NATURAL  AGENT  POSSESSING 
THIS  IMPORTANT  QUALITY." 

Both  of  these  waters  are  powerful  Nerve  Touted  :artd>$&:  U^-isfeb  a potent 

Blood  Tonic,  and  is  especially 
or  Deficiency  of  Blood,  in 
especially  indicated. 

Buffalo  Lstmia  Water 


itfid  TfaiggpiiK  ^Derally . 
Testimonials,  which  defy  ail  imputation  or  questions, 'sent.ro. a&v  address, 


Springs  are  open  for  guests  from  June  <5  to  October  ist. 

over.tht  Danville  Divisum 


Tli-ey  are  reached  from  ail  direction 

1 2*3 


f thrf  Southern  Railway, 


HAiirkivs  magazixk  auisrtisbr. 


/Mam 


JLfWA 


|hi*  r^lroflds  famoa&  for  the  cuffw  ft"  starve#  is  the  4#X?«Miirw  aitd  rUo-tininde.”  .-whow  macnlficenl 
Ate  M«uhs  kwvtn  hi  the  cut  above,  Gotnl  Cv&&:  t±  *jtfL  firriered  Fteakfan  or.  dinner, 

inexcusable  ;ttry where,  The  famous  blend  o t * famous  co thee  ezfyqrt.  >Jf:  LivK.  JJtonko, 'is  Wtm*v«  as 


ana  auvajfi  ii>t  ^mne,  Trie  mixtures  at  prtftoger  .Dfrh.itfSi  trm?p»;iKS*  fcHi*  iwlrttf  ate  Inteauai  fc‘y  irw*  -i<? 

L fifunke  know*  the  sem1*  * you  'will,  enjoy  $je  result*;  Tin?  best  cofiftor*  k* ?Jte*p  enough.  • !***&•  cx>(h«  & 
« d»tfvj>*n<  <•  [»rr  C«h  m price  or  in  satisfaction. 

the  most  prominent  hotels  in  the  United  Stofck  ^hr*^.  *>  sty x$9f 

*.in.  t%»)orado  Sprint's  Eolo.  JPbttwX^  WjIac^ :Car&  R.R  thoini  Oar* 

o Glen  wood  Spring  Cola  L.  S.  & M.  S THmi^  Cars  !JV'*V;  lUr^.r.^.  St  Louu 

Spring*,  Arkansas  B,  & .<V$.  T.»toirt£Oi«t  -<c*f*nrt.rv  .wo  ?*.!..  P^vs-burf 

r'aniiviifh,  Nova  Scotia  tf  A JrrWauhV  ;Ncw-.  York  ■ :|i&VF  'jPaftonr.  Vatu 

Asheville,  «N- Jt.  C 1U  & P,  rMUvhvR  Otr*  . li>i^:rswKii'.Aafd^  .ttfegcaptftfc 

.iiitinnAii.  Ulbn  |.%)t’KRfA/^  'New  YmV  Cir&* , W&k 

ifatfcm DfcL  .pRAWh  Chicago  E*rk.  &Y 

;■> ArMe, gtound*  or  tnilven  cKi,  ut  yput.  <ra&er;&;,30  t to  of  prst^fi 

vr(  ti'^lU^kv  'foo/itnhi^  {Qie  will  »vt  o» 

■VOveP  tbe  Coffee  C «!«*."  J nee.-  Imoklrl  by  Mr  C.  V*.  blanks, 

K'lfecttR'^tooiit'  'doffe^-'j-artV:^  s*vwar  wtow 

teas  how  to  care  tot  the  coffee  p<H>  Nsml  a postal  card lot  it. 


C.  F,  BLANKS  TEA  & COFFEE  CO 


St,  Louis,  U,  S.  A 
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Among  mes  Plea  so  new 

When  a bright  sky  and  crssp  air  giveprqrfiise  of  perfect  loot, jail 
west  her.  when  the  appetite  |$  Keen  sno.  expectation  of  the 
glonoai  rush  gives  zest' to  everytbmg-be  careful  :wnat  yoc 
eat*  The. game  may  be  won  bp  to#  on  a *#££$$$& 

Cream  of  Wheal; 

i 5 ample- food. sustaining  and  invigorating. but  so  easily  J\- 

qestedasnotto  interfere  with  a.crivn/purcuvrs. 
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El®,  amlrw  j 

th£&€£P. 
THAT  MAOS 

MILWAUKEE 
$1  'r awd  us.  : • 


The  beer  that  causes  bili- 
ousness is  “green  beer"  — 
insufficiently  aged  It  is 
hurried  from,  the  brewery 
;fo  the  market  before  it  Is 
half  fermented  Drink  it, 
and  it  ferments  in  your 
stomach,  and  the  result  is 
biliousness  and  headache. 

Fermentation  is  expen- 
sive. ft  requires  immense 
re  i r i get  at  t r»  g roo  ms  — i :>  u r >' 
hold  2<)5;00Q  barrels--  and 
an  even  temperature  of  34 
degrees.  Fermentation  is 
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HAtU'KirS  MXUA7JM  ADVERTISER. 


ermin  -Proof 


A Book  about  it  FREE! 


W«  are  told  by  many  purchasers  that  we  have  not  erntd^uized  t&Js  point  ki  our  advertising 
as  we  should  have  done,  **  Vermin*  proof  seems  incredibie,  vet  It  i9  a tart*  <>nf  maitrebs  is 
vermin-proof  because  there  is  n<>  animal  matter  to  attract  Yfcritad-- the  best  uf  mattress  hair 
tnay  he  steamed  and  cooked  ami  dried  till  it  fall*  a j tart  ami  y*«  the  animal  gtfrms  are  there 
ttof  attract  and  feed  the  bug's.  Tbi*is  on©  of  the  numy  things  ahem 

The  Ostermoor  Patent  $ 1 Charges 

Elastic  Felt  Mattress  A*_JU  Anywhere 

flm  tnalke*  a*  3fee»t  «>  Mire  *4.  it.  that  we  gladly  assume-aM  Ato&tiwfc  guaiawtse--* 

Cf  prii  fVM  I f blilsRTSh  ,l  V WS  ofrew  y^u  h»vt  trffd _#**: : MetrV 

’ 1*  ^ nivtijejjj-  fti’to.  If*  A'f  PX9*-\  it*  ty  **nij5**  W J&O  A>»»‘ 

r^ifort  of  *t*> : fcsfe  jnaittffciH  ?v*r,  *.*<$* ; y<M  can  e<v  ?gus-  ^;»^cy  >-*A 

' -i,cv  /-hv*  WtW  jamCv’  *«k*3.v  .J^L7 

* t>.  ♦•tost-  *-  Jba  • i tit  ^i«Mn  «riLr*V*  n.ru\b*  Jr  • WUTUJ 


yinhin't*  tArt  jkipi* 


OSTERMOOR  & CO.,  !0§  EiitaklhSc.^wYork 


SCo^f»*r  car  fcie*V  '*  Cfmrjfc'Ctfibrt*®*." 


W*  )ilrv  rnelilon^d  5?5C40  JSlrWtfJ 


IK^UB-UAUtw. 


Indianapolis  Combination 
, Library, Dining,  Billiard 
and  Pool  Tables 


Vafviji|T,  in,  Once  jpvur.1- 
iiifc  lo  VBt  tvccJa-  tiferil  0(h) 
the  anil 

<i»:si re  i a *,*  w. 

#*'  /Hyy*  Hurt  in  **?■>  hww 
[ QjJhrdfftg  rltr  * 
jvttrYjft.x'g  irnti>Tai**r+nt. 


to  t hv  ftiUbl  *ief  j*lic:ivfC<xiit  A 
StZU'f:  p'K/  of  <ji  4JTVf  hO#  *fci,  M'JhAVC 

JnOM,,  reftniAi  dt«\gn  srn<?  h timshi  t>$ 

Vo#l  tfiiU  OtlUAt^f.  positive  l v fS,cttgjtytti 
biv^  MM‘1  fJiioy'  U'A  tni# 

facility  *iUi  vrlxich  thfer  oatt  UiHfcc  il>«  in  i*»t  <r  cpec« 
Sj.if  dv\  AivVtf  Jk»  V*  pirtcr- 

*T*tr  ?r» tb«s  tar#*  t*  I»te5  f arw|t]  puhiit  0Uc*s2? 

uiid  * iC^ t>"r t C <» tt vv t . r.rTt#tpeiUi<Jr 

T |*Va  y arc  ^^tyav'  #H«:t  it?  v\try 

tU'*A*.t !T»v  bettl# fy-  cwrcp>.  pn»*  [crwih\(^if% 

ifiOCk  , liaif  v'ClTj  wO^Uftliisit,  .0>VtJ|VkK 

‘T  hr^  iwq*  «»vl  ftiwrVjVKfV-  iVAt.  Th<  Ut.li 
•rr-t:  A\  tY'ii  Tff<ji itt<Mi^ Jsj-Vt: v<rC  ‘^bf.  btlhutd 

c'kitffi  a^Wc5iifJ!y ‘iV  tie  .^rii  iky  B«  ^ '» >v  o -a  it  a t?x»  t»p 

t u'l* .‘r>.n 

^ ’A tv‘V.%^ titiO  tfrr  Oofnh/n/ition 
jC-O.  >3>'v  '!S.r  Sv.  lOOtcWp^i^. 
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,4«nMite*nT'Qr 


i*ra*THE  Delight 

Of  Every  Lover  of  Confections 


fMit  Purify  fitt I tvv  1/j Ibnm  even  w to  re  tbc  ch»>ict  ft/  aimu*iitfcur-. 

'*Vr*  v-ut ; Tfwj  i Pt\v}L4fU'  cor  10  Corns  iff  X 

V- rvf ,«;••■ ;•  ’‘:Xv'  ; *!••;«:•/  V''/ t l- - U ’'rive-:  r-U>.  to*..  fco  £c*»i> : 

: -THE  WAITER  M LOWNEY  CO.  (Depc  Hi.  Boston 
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Quaker 
Oats  re- 
ceived the 
_ _ highest  award, 

bee  a.  vise 

QVAKE'K 

OATS 

Is  noticeably  superior. 
It  is  made  of  superior 
grew  in  by  a superior 
process*  It  is  superior 
to  alt  other  cereal 
foods  In  digestibility 
and  nutritive  value, 
and  is  given  to  the 
public  in  a superior 
condition.  It  always 
receives  the  highest 
award  for  the  same 
reason  tha-t  it  is  the 
people’s  choice — it 
Is  superior. 


. 1 ' ’ '■  Oi'ig.inal  fren  . 

’UNIVERSITY-''  OF  .MICHIGAN 
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obtained 
the  only 


awarded  solely  for 
Toilet  Soap  at  the 


Award  for 
Toilet  Soap  at 
the  last  Paris 
Exhibition  in 
1889  was  a 
Gold  Medal \ 
and  the  only 
Gold  Medal 
awarded  solely 
for  Toilet 
Soap  was  also 
gained  by 
PEARS. 


ma 


Do  not  be  Imposed  upon  by  injurious  imitations 


THE  SWAN  OF  AVON. 


711 


pigments  was  accentuated  by  applying 
them  as  dry  as  possible  to  a white  prim- 
ing. Later  they  were  mixed  with  petro- 
leum in  order  that  they  might  flow  freely 
over  the  ground  and  present  the  delicacy 
of  water-color  as  well  as  the  richness  and 
permanency  of  oils.  The  next  year  came 
the  visit  to  Mexico, and  almost  a new  line 
of  work  resulted,  in  which  the  chief  inspi- 
ration was  not  aerial  delicacies  or  subtle- 
ties of  gradations,  but  chromatic  combina- 
tions amazing  in  strength  and  brilliancy. 
This  exhibition  was  held  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  artist’s  achieve- 
ments, both  in  method  and  subjects  treat- 
ed. A later  exhibition  consisted  of  water- 
color  drawings  of  ceremonial  processions, 
and  studies  in  oil,  water-color,  and  black 


and  white  of  Japanese  life.  Mr.  Menpcs 
also  devoted  a great  deal  of  labor  to  the 
rediscovery  of  practically  a lost  art  - 
printing  in  colors  from  etched  plates.  Iir 
this  he  was  quite  successful,  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinary  etchings.  Some  of  his 
most  beautiful  portraits  and  miniatures 
are  etched  on  ivory.  It  is  to  portraiture 
,that  the  artist  is  now  giving  most  of  his 
attention,  and. in  this  his  work  is  as  origi- 
nal as  elsewhere.  He  paints  little  por- 
traits wdiich  may  have  some  part  in  the 
decorative  scheme  of  a room — not  great 
canvases  which  must  be  hung  wdiere  they 
will  go,  instead  of  where  they  will  look 
best.  How  successful  he  has  been  in  this 
latest  line  of  work  may  be  judged  by  the 
reproductions  here  given  of  his  wTork. 


THE  SWAN  OF  AVON 

BY  SARAH  PIATT 

I COULD  not  think  of  him,  where  his  first  cry 
Proclaimed  his  coming  to  the  world,  that  stood 
Waiting— six  thousand  years — for  him!  Not  I. 

I could  not  think  of  him,  try  as  I would. 

1 * 

I could  not  think  of  him,  where  every  thrush 
That  sings  44  Sweetheart!”  in  every  other  place, 

Sang  “Shakspere!”  through  the  spiritual  hush 
Of  the  great  dawn,  until  I hid  my  face. 

I could  not  think  of  him.  when  on  the  stone 
That  covers  earth's  divinest  dust  I read 
The  name  of  names,  half  hid,  where  I had  thrown 
Anne  Hathaway's  roses  to  the  undying  dead.  . . . 

But  when,  almost  at  midnight,  as  we  walked 
Among  your  lilies,  in  still  water-glooms, 

()  immemorial  river!  though  we  talked 

Of  earthly  things— there  came  a shiver  of  plumes! 

A shiver  of  plumes,  touched  by  ethereal  beams 

From  some  mist-shrouded  moon.  And,  faintly  blown 
By  some  stray  wind  from  some  wrild  world  of  dreams. 
Among  the  lilies,  lonely  and  alone — 

Sudden  and  strange  and  white — oh,  whiter  far 
Than  any  mortal  whiteness  ever  could  be! 

Lo,  Something  sailed.!  (Oh,  blind  with  doubt  we  are!) 
-"The  Swan  of  Avon!"  whispered  one  to  me. 
Stratford- on  Avon,  July,  1SUJ. 
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Go  gle 


The  Judges  at  the  Paris  Exposition  have 
awarded  a 


COLD  MEDAL 


the  largest  manufacturers  of  cocoa  and  choco- 
late in  the  world.  This  is  the  third  award  from 
a Paris  Exposition. 


are  always  uniform  in  quality,  ab- 
solutely pure,  delicious,  and  mi- 
tritious.  The  genuine  goods  bear 
our  trade-mark  on  every  package, 
and  are  made  only  by 


'PoV&II^ 

AfesofufelyRire. 


Waiter  Baker  & Co.  Limited, 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

ESTABLISHED  1780. 


These  are  the  most 
highly  esteemed  of 
recent  vintages. 


C.  S.  NICHOLAS,  New  York 

Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 
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AncUnns  Maison  HEIDSIECK  fondee  evi 
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